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GEORGE  ELIOT'S  SPANISH  GYPSY. 

Rarely  has  a  simple  advertisement  of  a  forth- 
coming work  been  so  fitted  to  raise  expectancy  as 
that  brief  one  which  has  lately  appeared  of  a  poem 
by  George  Eliot.  Never  was  writer  more  speedily 
and  firmly  established  as  a  classic,  —  n'ever  did 
writer  by  the  most  solid  excellences  more  right- 
eously deserve  the  position.  Her  works  always 
stand  on  the  lasting  foundation  of  a  deep  central 
thought,  and  every  accessory,  every  incident,  illus- 
tration, description,  or  image  which  she  calls  to  aid 
the  design,  is  moulded  by  her  with  the  conscien- 
tious delicate  care  of  a  jeweller  dealing  with  gems 
and  gold.  This  respect  for  her  own  conceptions  has 
borne  its  natural  fruit.  Readers  have  read  as  care- 
fully as  she  has  written,  and  have  repaid  her  elab- 
orate workmanship  with  nice  appreciation.  The 
deep  selections  of  her  thoughts,  the  judgment  with 
which  they  are  put  together,  the  pith,  finish,  and 
rhythm  of  her  language,  the  absolute  rejection  of  all 
the  smaller  means  of  catching  attention  to  which 
less  sterling  art  resorts,  seemed  to  tell  us  before  that 
nothing  was  wanting  for  poetry  except  "  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse,"  and  this  she  has  at  length 
added  to  the  other  great  qualities  which  distinguish 
her  in  the  work  before  us. 

It  is  emphatically  a  great  poem,  great  in  concep- 
tion, great  in  execution.  It  has  all  the  sculptu- 
resque finish  and  nicety  of  epithet  of  Tennyson,  with 
none  of  the  quaintnesses  which  in  him  often  so  close- 
ly border,  if  not  on  affectation,  yet  on  mannerism, 
and  draw  us  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
would  say  to  the  consideration  of  how  he  is  saying 
it.  In  her  transparent  style,  thoughts  the  most  vivid 
and  varied,  imagery  the  most  profuse  yet  the  most 
exactly  illustrative,  appear  with  the  precision  and 
beauty  of  leaves  in  the  air,  or  shells  in  the  clear 
pools  of  the  shore.  '  And  we  need  hardly  apprise  the 
reader,  in  the  case  of  one  who  so  deeply  and  habit- 
ually studies  humanity,  that  there  is  a  moral  prob- 
lem at  the  root  of  the  poem.  Not  in  this  case  such 
a  problem  as  domestic  life  and  its  common  relations 
may  present :  it  is  the  author  of  Romola,  rather  than 
of  Adam  Bede,  who  addresses  us ;  the  theme  is 
deeply  tragic,  and  she  has  found  it  in  times  more 
eventful  than  ours,  —  times  when  such  vast  influ- 
ences as  dominant  fanaticism  and  the  undying 
enmity  of  races  shaped  the  conditions  of  existence, 
and  made  sport  of  the  hopes  and  fortunes  and  pas- 
sions of  men. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy  is  a  drama,  but  its  scenes  are 
connected  and  relieved  by  passages  of  description 
and  narrative,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  best  form  for 


a  dramatic  poem  not  intended  for  the  stage.  The 
representation  of  scenery,  instead  of  being  tedious 
and  obstructive  of  the  action,  as  it  generally  must 
be  if  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  thus  forms  the  most  appropriate  and  agree- 
able interlude,  the  work  unites  the  best  attributes  of 
the  descriptive  poem  and  the  play,  and  mere  land- 
scape-painting, so  apt  to  be  tame  and  insipid  when 
it  stands  alone,  receives  due  significance  and  value 
when  it  is  made  the  setting  and  relief  of  incident 
and  character.  The  scene  and  the  epoch  —  Andalu- 
cia  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  were  making  their 
final  struggle  for  the  kingdom  of  Granada  —  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  fortress  of  Bed  mar,  close  to  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  held  by  Don  Silva,  a  Castilian  knight,  and  the 
town  which  it  overlooks  has  a  population  half  Mo- 
resco,  half  Spanish.  The  poem  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  place :  — 

"  'T  is  the  warm  South,  where  Europe  spreads  her  lands 
Like  fretted  leaflets,  breathing  on  the  deep  : 
Broad -breasted  Spain,  leaning  with  equal  love 
(A  calm  earth-goddess  crowned  with  corn  and  vines) 
On  the  Mid  Sea  that  moans  with  memories. 
And  on  the  untravelled  Ocean,  whose  vast  tides 
l'ant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth. 
This  river,  shadowed  by  the  battlements, 
And  gleaming  silvery  towards  the  northern  sky, 
Feeds  the  famed  stream  that  waters  Andalus, 
And  loiters,  amorous  of  the  fragrant  air, 
By  Cordova  and  Seville  to  the  bay 
Fronting  Algarva  and  the  wandering  flood 
Of  Ouadiana.    This  deep  mountain  gorge 
Slopes  widening  on  the  olive-plumed  plains 
Of  fair  Granada  :  one  far-stretching  arm 
Points  to  Elvira,  one  to  eastward  heights 
Of  Alpujarras,  where  the  new-bathed  Day 
With  oriflamme  uplifted  o'er  the  peaks 
Saddens  the  breasts  of  northward-looking  snows 
That  loved  the  night,  and  soared  with  soaring  "stars  ; 
Flashing  the  signals  of  his  nearing  swiftness 
From  Almeria's  purple-shadowed  bay 
On  to  the  far-off  rocks  that  gaze  and  glow  — 
On  to  Alhambra,  strong  and  ruddy  heart 
Of  glorious  Morisma,  gasping  now, 
A  maimed  giant  in  his  agony. 
This  town  that  dips  its  feet  within  the  stream, 
And  seems  to  sit  a  tower-crowned  Cybele, 
Spreading  her  ample  robe  adown  the  rocks, 
Is  rich  BedmAr  :   :t  was  Moorish  long  ago, 
But  now  the  cross  is  sparkling  on  the  Mosque, 
And  bells  make  Catholic  the  trembling  air." 

Such  is  the  scenery,  and  the   time  is  thus   de- 
scribed :  — 

"  The  fifteenth  century  since  the  Man  Divine 
Taught  and  was  hated  in  Capernaum 
Is  near  its  end  —  is  falling  as  a  husk 
Away  from  all  the  fruit  its  years  have  ripened. 
The  Moslem  faith,  now  flickering  like  a  torch 
In  a  night  struggle  on  this  shore  of  Spain, 
Glares,  a  broad  column  of  advancing  flame, 
Along  the  Danube  and  the  Illyrian  shore, 
Far  into  Italy,  where  eager  monks, 
"Who  watch  in  dreams  and  dream  the  while  they  watch, 
See  Christ  grow  paler  in  the  baleful  light, 
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the  irorld  ta  near  its  end  i 
Impatient  of  the  Man  that  keep  their  course 
Ami  make  no  pathway  for  the  coming  Judge.'- 

In  Don  Silva's  castle  is  a  young  girl,  who,  captured 
in  infancy  on  Moorish  territory,  lias  been  brought 
up  by  his  mother.  She  is  known  in  Bedmar  as  the 
Lady  Fedalma,  and  the  young  noble,  regardless  of 
her  birth,  of  her  Gypsy  blood,  of  anything  but  his 

{>assion  far  her,  and  hers  for  him,  is  about  to  make 
ler  his  duchess.  He  is  valiant,  splendid,  and  noble, 
as  he  appeare  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

[fat-black  the  charger,  black  the  rider's  plume, 

II  between  is  bright  with  morning  hues, — 

ry  and  gold  and  (leep-bhK  gens, 

And  ig  steel  and  pale  vermilion, 

A!l  Bet  ;:i  j-ispor  :    on  his  sure  oat  white 

(Hitter  the  Bwordbelt  and  the  jewelled  hilt, 

Red  on  the  back  and  breast  the  holy  cross, 

And  "twixt  the  helmet  and  the  soft-spun  white 

Thick  tawny  wavelets  like  the  lion's  mane 

Turn  backward  from  his  brow,  pale,  wide,  erect, 

Shadowing  bkieeyes, —  blue  as  the  rain-washed  sky 

That  braced  the  early  stem  of  Gothic  kings 

He  claims  for  ancestry.     A  goodly  knight. 

A  noble  caballero,  broad  of  chest 

And  loug  of  limb."' 

But  his  character,  though  earnest,  intense,  and 
containing  pure  and  lofty  elements,  is  marred  by 
perilous  defects,  —  he  is  described  as 

"  A  nature  quiveringly  poised 
In  reach  of  storms,  whose  qualities  may  turn 
To  murdered  virtues  that  still  walk  as  ghosts 
Within  the  shuddering  soul  and  shriek  remorse." 

His  bride  that  is  to  be*  is  painted  in  a  song  sung 
in  her  praise  by  Juan,  a  troubadour,  who  blends  for 
har  the  ardor  of  a  poet  with  the  worship  of  a 
retainer.  < 

"  Maiden,  crowned  with  glossy  blackness, 
Lithe  as  panther  forest-  roaming, 
Long-armed  naiad,  when  she  dances, 
On  a  stream  of  ether  floating  — 

Bright,  0  bright  Fedalma 

"  Form  all  curves  like  softness  drifted, 
Wave-kissed  marble  roundly  dimpling, 
Far-off  music  slowly  winged, 
Gently  risinir,  gently  sinking  — 

Bright,  0  bright  Fedalma  ! 

"  Pure  as  rain-tear  on  a  rose-leaf. 

Cloud  high-born  in  uess, 

Sudden  perfect  us  the  dew- 
Gem  of  earth  and  sky  be-rotten, — 

Bright,  O  bright  Fedahna  ! 

"  Beauty  has  no  mortal  father, 
Holy  light  her  form  engendered 
Out  of  tremor,  yearning,  gladness, 
Presage  sweet  and  Joy  remembered, — 

Child  of  Light,  1'edalma  !  " 

In  the  love  of  these  two  are  seen  at  once  the  ele- 
ments of  misfortune.  He  is  a  Spanish  noble  and  a 
Christian  knight,  whose  vocation  is  to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  infidel,  —  she  is  of  worse  than  in- 
fidel blood,  of  unknown  parentage,-  and  obnoxious 
to  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  time,  embodied  in  Prior 
Isidor,  the  uncle  of  Silva,  and  Fedalma's  enemy,  a 
prelate  of  the  forbidding  type  of  Ximenes  and  Tor- 
quemada,  an  ascetic  and  a  persecutor.  It  is  not 
his  bigotry,  however,  that  is  a  mainspring  of  the 
drama.  Captive  in  the  fortress  with  his  band,  all 
taken  in  a  recent  fray  beyond  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  Zarca,  a  Zincalo  (or  Gypsy)  chief,  a  fanatic,  not 


for  his  religion,  but  for  his  race.  He  is  (though 
neither  of  then  yet  know  it)  the  father  of  Fedalma  ; 
lie  is  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  Moorish  King, 
has  planned  his  own  escape  and  that  of  his 
companions  from  the  castle.  It  is  his  remorseless 
zeal  for  his  cause  that  separates  the  lovers  and 
wrecks  their  felicity :  — 

■  i  Kit  dear  youn?  love,  —  its  breath  was  happiness  ! 

But  it  had  grown  upon  a  larger  life 
Winch  tore  its  roots  asunder.'' 

So  says  Fedalma  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  and  this 
is  the  key-note  of  the  poem.  The  great  forces  of  the 
world,  in  their  upheaving,  toss  like  weeds  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  mortals.  It  was  the  ruthlessness  of  des- 
tiny, the  insignificance  of  man  compared  with  the 
mighty  influences  at  work  around  him,  which  so  im- 
pressed the  Greeks,  and  which  form  the  chief  motive 
of  their  most  terrible  tragedies.  AVhat  they  called 
"fate,"  and  "the  gods,"  we,  without  thereby  going 
much  deeper  into  the  matter,  call  "  social  forces,"  and 
"  the  laws  of  the  universe  "  ;  call  them  what  we  will, 
they  are  inexorable,  moulding  us,  impelling  us,  and 
often  crushing  us.  But  whereas  the  Greeks  scarce- 
ly recognized  in  individual  man  the  power  to  lend  to 
the  shaping  of  his  destiny  any  force  of  his  own,  re- 
garding him  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  those  terrible 
potters,  the  modern  writer,  with  different  ideas  of 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen  powers,  brings 
conscience  as  an  arbiter,  on  the  scene.  The  great 
forces  at  work  only  create  the  problem  which  it  is 
for  the  individual  to  solve  by  what  inner  light  he 
may  possess,  —  and  he  is  thus  brought  from  the  low 
level  of  a  passive  victim  of  fate  to  the  exalted  height 
of  a  legislator  on  his  own  destiny,  an  associate  of  the 
immortal  powers  that  rule  this  and  other  worlds. 
Such  is  the  height  to  which  Fedalma  rises.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  happiness  she  expected  with 
Don  Silva  is  her  own  sense  of  right.  She  is  one  of 
those  tender  women  whose  tenderness  is  founded 
on  strength,  not  weakness,  whose  love  is  strong 
because  their  nature  is  strong.  The  finest  char- 
acter George  Eliot  has  ever  drawn,  Dinah  in  Ad- 
am Bede,  was  such  a  woman  ;  but  Dinah  was  left 
happy,  while  Fedalma's  fate  knows  no  relenting,  and 
in  obeying  the  deeper  laws  of  her  nature  she  sac- 
rifices all  which  is  the  common  happiness  of  woman. 
In  this  respect  the  drama  di tiers,  not  only  from  the 
Greek  tragedies,  but  from  those  of  Shakespeare.  His 
Juliet  is  the  victim  of  the  strife  of  the  rival  houses, 
his  Desdemona  of  Iago's  villany,  his  Lady  Macbeth 
of  her  own  ambition  and  her  choice  of  the  wrong  ; 
but  Fedalma,  by  choosing  the  right,  which  she  might 
have  rejected,  creates  the  circumstances  which  form 
the  tragedy.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  influ- 
ences which  most  commonly  lead  to  such  a  choice 
had  no  share  here,  for,  though  living  in  an  age  and 
country  where  religious  fanaticism  held  full  sway, 
she  was  of  no  religion  except  the  religion  of  the 
conscience.  The  Zincalo  creed  is  represented  in 
the  poem  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  what  man  finds 
of  best  in  his  own  heart,  without  looking  elsewhere 
for  counsel,  or  reward,  or  punishment ;  and  George 
Eliot  implies  in  Fedalma  that  the  heroism  due  to 
patriotic  fervor  or  religious  exaltation  is  attainable 
by  the  simple  inherent  force  of  a  noble  heart. 

Going  forth  with  her  nurse  from  the  seclusion  in 
which  she  lives,  Fedalma  finds  some  jugglers  and 
musicians  in  the  square  below  the  castle,  and,  obey- 
ing the  instinct  of  her  southern  blood,  glides  into  the 
circle  and  dances  to  the  music.  The  verses  which 
describe  the  grace  of  her  movements  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  spectators  are  singularly  vivid  and  pic- 
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turesquc.  Across  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  pass  in 
chains  the  Gypsy  prisoners,  returning  from  labor  at 
a  moment  when  Fedalma's  dance  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  another  incident :  — 

"  Lo  !  with  sound 
Stupendous  throbbing.  Miami  M  a  voice 
:  by  tike  invisible  choir  of  all  the  dead, 

Tolls  the  great  passing  bell  that  calls  to  prayer 
For  souls  departed  :  at  the  mighty  beat 
•      It  seems  the  light  sinks  awe-struck,  — \  is  the  note 
Of  the  sun's  burial  !  speech  and  action  pause  ; 
Religious  silence  and  the  holy  sign 
Of  everlasting  memories  (the  sig.i 
Of  death  that  turned  to  more  diil'usive  life) 
Pass  o'er  the  Plaea." 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  meet  those  of  the  Gypsy 
chief,  — 

"  That  seem  to  her  the  sadness  of  the  world 
Kebuking  her,  the  great  bell's  hidden  thought 
Now  first  unveiled,  —  the  sorrows  unredeemed 
Of  races  outcast,  scorned,  and  wandering. 
Why  does  he  look  at  her  ?  why  she  at  him  ? 
As  if  the  meeting  light  between  their  eyes 
Made  permanent  union  ?     His  deep-knit  brow, 
Inflated  nostril,  soruful  lip  compressed, 
Seem  a  dark  hieroglyph  of  coming  fate 
"Written  before  her." 

That  evening  Don  Silva  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  frustrating  the  Prior's  designs  of  persecution  by 
an  immediate  marriage.  Fedalma  consents,  and  is 
adorning  herself  with  the  jewels  he  has  given  her, 
when  Zarca  enters  by  the  window.  In  a  few  words 
he  proves  to  her  that  he  is  her  father.  Henceforth 
his  part  in  the  drama  is  that  of  the  inexorable  fate  ; 
he  is  a  man  not  inaccessible  to,  but  yet  absolutely 
uninfluenced  by,  sympathy  with  weaknesses  or  pity 
for  suffering,  whether  his  own  or  another's,  when  a 
great  cause  is  in  question ;  and  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart  is  the  gathering  together  of  his  despised  and 
scattered  tribe  under  his  rule,  and  their  settlement 
in  African  territory,  where  they  may  become  the 
centre  round  which  all  the  wandering  Zincali  tribes 
may  collect  and  become  a  nation.  His  heroic  as- 
spect  is  thus  described :  — 

"  As  painters  see  the  many  in  the  one. 
We  have  a  Gypsy  in  Bedmir  whose  frame 
Nature  compacted  with  such  fine  selection, 
'T  would  yield  a  dozen  types  ;  all  Spanish  knights, 
From  him  who  slew  Rolando  at  the  pass 
I'p  to  the  mighty  Cid  ;  all  deities, 
Thronging  Olympus  in  fine  attitudes  ; 
Or  all  hell's  heroes  whom  the  poet  saw 
Tremble  like  lions,  writhe  like  demigods." 

His  moral  qualifications  for  rule  and  conquest  cor- 
respond. He  is  of  firmness  as  immovable  as  his 
purpose  is  lofty,  and  he  does  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  demand  from  his  daughter  the  sacrifice  of  all 
her  present  hopes  of  happiness.  She  is  to  aid  his 
great  designs  for  the  tribe,  and  to  inherit  them  as 
his  successor  in  the  sovereignty;  and  he  demands 
now  that  she  shall  not  only  guide  him  and  his  com- 
panions (who  have  found  means  to  free  themselves 
from  their  fetters)  forth  from  the  Castle  by  its  secret 
passages,  but  that  she  shall  accompany  their  flight. 
She  tells  him  of  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  her, 
and  that  it  will  enable  her  at  once  to  set  the  Gyp- 
sies free  and  send  them  forth  with  honor ;  but  he 
treats  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  witli  scorn,  and 
denounces  her  as  false  to  her  Zincala  blood.  The 
conflict  is  long  between  her  strongly  rooted  love  for 
Don  Silva  and  the  new  ideas  of  duty  thus  presented 
to  her ;  but  her  father  in  the  end  prevails,  and  she 
flies  with  him  and  his  companions,  leaving  for  the 
Duke  these  lines :  — 

"  Silva,  sole  love  —  he  came  —  my  father  came. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  the  Gypsy  chief 
Who  means  to  be  the  Savior  of  our  tribe. 
He  calls  on  me  to  live  for  his  great  end. 
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To  live  ?  nay,  die  for  it.     Fedalma  dies 
In  leaving  Silva :  all  that  lives  henceforth 
Is  the  Zincala." 

Thus  Fedalma,  obeying  her  deeper  nature,  chooses 
harsh  duty  rather  than  love  unapproved  by  con- 
science,—  the  Duchess,  the  bride  of  the  morrow, 
becomes  the  wandering  Gypsy.  It  is  now  Don  Sil- 
va's  turn  to  abide  the  proof.  He  finds  her  fled; 
and  must  choose  between  following  her  and  keepino- 
his  post  in  Bedmar.  The  Spanish  noble  fails  where 
the  Zincala  girl  has  conquered  :  he  deserts  his  trust 
and  follows  her. 

Fedalma  is  in  the  Gypsy  camp  in  Moorish  terri- 
tory. Her  father  appears  before  her  fully  armed, 
and  tells  her  he  is  about  to  lead  an  enterprise,  in 
concert  with  the  Moors,  which  will  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Moslem  King,  and  entitle  him  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  he  and  his  tribe 
shall  be  sent  with  rich  spoil,  honorably  earned,  to 
plant  themselves  in  the  land  which  the  Infidel  mon- 
arch is  to  bestow  on  them.  As  he  leaves  her,  Silva, 
who  has  made  his  way  hither  in  disguise,  approaches. 
For  a  moment  she  yields  to  her  delight  at  seeing 
her  lover ;  but,  recollecting  the  hard  conditions  of 
her  fate,  she  reminds  him  of  the  chasm  that  lies  be- 
tween them.  Then  her  father  reappears,  and  for 
answer  to  Don  Silva's  pleading  and  the  rich  offers 
with  which  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  the  Zincalo  to 
compliance,  commands  Fedalma  to  choose  between 
them.  Firmly  though  despairingly  she  bids  her  lover 
farewell ;  but  he  vows  never  to  leave  her.  Zarca 
offers  him  safe  escort  to  his  own  frontier;  but  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  knight  follows  the  lost  honor  of 
the  Spanish  noble,  and,  rather  than  face  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  he  elects  to  become  a  Zincalo. 

Meanwhile   the   preliminaries   of  Zarca's   enter- 

{)rise  have  made  progress,  and  he  goes  to  conduct  it, 
caving  Silva,  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  in  the 
camp.  The  next  scene  shows  us  what  this  enter- 
prise was,  for  it  discovers  Zarca  master  of  Bedmar, 
amid  the  corpses  of  its  Spanish  defenders,  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  Silva.  The  Gypsy  band, 
five  hundred  strong,  leagued  with  a  Moorish  force, 
and  aided  by  partisans  within  the  walls,  have  pene- 
trated into  the  fortress  by  a  secret  path,  and  over- 
come all  resistance.  Zarca,  assembling  the  popu- 
lace in  the  Placa,  where  a  gibbet  and  a  stake  are 
prepared,  announces  that  he  is  about  to  execute  jus- 
tice on  the  persecutor  and  inquisitor,  Prior  Isidor ; 
but  that,  more  merciful  than  the  prelate,  he  awards 
him  the  speedy  death  of  the  gibbet  before  giving  his 
body  to  the  flames,  It  is  at  this  moment  that  Silva, 
who  has  been  summoned  from  the  camp,  and  who 
is  driven  to  frenzy  at  the  capture  of  his  fortress  and 
the  destruction  of  his  friends,  appears  on  the  scene. 
Isidor,  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  denounces  him  as 
a  traitor  and  deserter  ;  but  he  makes,  nevertheless,  a 
frantic  appeal  to  Zarca  for  the  Prior's  life.  It  is 
sternly  disregarded  :  the  crowd  flock  round  the  gal- 
lows, the  form  of  Isidor  in  the  last  struggle  appears 
in  the  air,  and  Don  Silva,  in  uncontrollable  fury, 
casts  himself  on  the  unguarded  Gypsy  chief  and 
stabs  him.  He  falls,  crying  for  his  daughter,  and 
spends  his  last  breath,  after  ordering  that  Silva  shall 
be  dismissed  unharmed,  in  bequeathing  to  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  tribe  and  the  conduct  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  her. 

The  last  scene  is  on  the  Spanish  coast,  whither  the 
Gypsies  have  borne  the  body  of  their  leader  for  em- 
barkation. Fedalma,  standing  above  the  quay,  and 
meditating  on  her  own  apparent  want  of  pow- 
er to   bind  the  Gypsies  to   her,  sees,   apart  from 
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the  crowd  on  the  strand,  l>  a  tall  and  gray-clad  pil- 
grim," recognizes  Silva,  and  moves  to  meet  him. 
In  that  last  interview  he  tells  her  that  he  goes  to 
Koine  to  obtain  the  right  again  to  use  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  Spain. 

"  lie  did  not  say  '  Farewell.' 
Hut  neither  knew  tliiit  he  was  silent.    She, 

■  long  moment,  moved  not.    They  knew  nought 
Save  that  they  parted  i  tor  thtir  mutual  gase 
As  with  their  soul's  full  speech  forbade  their  hands 

I  each  Other,  —  those  oft-clasping  hands 
Which  had  a  memory  of  their  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  forevennore." 

He  saw  from  the  shore  the  coffin  of  the  Gypsy 
chief  carried  to  the  boat,  and  watched  Fedalma  fol- 
low :  — 

"  It  ITU  night 
Before  the  ships  weighed  anchor  and  gave  sail ; 
Freeh  Night  emergent  in  her  clearness,  lit 
By  the  large  crescent  moon,  with  Hesperus, 
And  those  great  stars  that  lead  the  eager  host. 
Fedalma  stood  and  watched  the  little  bark. 
Lying  jet-black  upon  moon-whitened  waves. 
Silva  was  standing  too.  '  He  too  divined  • 
A  steadfast  form  that  held  him  with  its  thought, 
And  eyes  that  sought  him  vanishing  :  he  saw j 
The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
Straining  he  gazed  and  knew  not  if  he  gazed 
On  aught  but  blackness  overhung  by  stars." 

This  story  is  simple  and  easily  traced,  and  no 
secondary  plot  is  interwoven  with  it.  But  it  is  as 
grand  and  massive  as  it  is  simple,  and  amply  sup- 
ports the  skilfully  woven  work,  the  incidents,  char- 
acters, and  scenery  which  lend  it  ornament.  All 
the  minor  personages,  and  there  are  many,  are 
sharply  chiselled  and  full  of  life ;  the  landscapes  are 
magnificent ;  the  wise  reflections  and  apt  illustra- 
tions incessant,  lavishly  enriching  every  page.  The 
tone  of  thought  is,  we  think,  throughout,  of  our  own 
time,  and  not  of  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  the 
philosophy  is  that  of  an  age  of  introversion,  of  lib- 
eralism, of  free  speculation,  rather  than  of  intense 
but  narrow  passions.  Don  Silva  is  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  ;  the  men  about  him  could  never 
have  understood  him,  nor  could  he  have  ruled  them  ; 
he  is  a  modern  philosophic  gentleman,  of  warm  im- 
pulses, but  weak  convictions,  fretted  to  nothing  by 
perpetual  doubts  and  hearing  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  astrologer,  laying  his  horoscope 
before  him,  says  :  — 

"  You  are  so  mixed,  my  lord,  that  each  to-day 
May  seem  a  maniac  to  its  morrow." 

The  intellectual  Spanish  cavalier  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  was  subtle  indeed,  but  his  subtlety  lay 
on  the  side,  not  of  philosophy,  but  of  policy  and 
worldly  wisdom,  —  he  was  a  mixture  of  astuteness 
and  superstition,  boldness  and  craft,  cruelty  and 
polish.  European  diplomacy  or  Indian  cunning 
found  it  difficult  to  impose  on  him,  yet  he  would 
easily  believe  that  St.  James,  on  a  white  horse,  had 
led  the  troops  in  a  recent  battle.  He  could  accom- 
modate his  honor  to  any  subterfuge  to  deceive  an 
enemy,  or  meet  him  in  open  fight  with  indomitable 
valor.  He  could  preserve  a  lofty  courtesy  while 
directing  the  torture  of  a  Jew  or  the  pillage  of  a 
town.  And  we  may  be  sure  that,  jf  philosophic 
doubts  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  committed  them  to 
the  holy  keeping  of  the  Church,  and  never  let  them 
embarrass  his  career.  The  astrologer  just  mentioned 
explains  away  his  own  science,  referring  it  to  rea- 
son and  natural  laws.  But  Faraday  was  not  possi- 
ble in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  we  do  not  state 
as  objecting  to  it ;  had  the  author  narrowed  herself 
to  what  we  can  know  of  an  age  so  long  past,  her 
airy  thoughts  would  have  been  "  cabined,  cribbed, 


confined,"  and  much  of  her  characteristic  quality 
would  of  necessity  have  been  lost;  as  it  is,  the 
sweep  of  her  horizon  is  immensely  widened  by  sur- 
veying the  long  ago  from  the  stand-point  of  to-day. 
What  is  perhaps  a  more  real  objection  is,  that  her 
common  people  talk  too  well ;  as  Sheridan  could  not 
help  making  all  his  characters  witty,  so  she  cannot 
help  making  hers  wise  ;  the  host,  the  troubadour,  the 
very  juggler,  are  brilliant.  There  is  even  a  monkey 
of  the  name  of  Annibal,  belonging  to  the  juggler, 
who  is  a  most  finished  character,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  consistency  of  bearing  and  a  discretion  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  race,  if  placed  truly,  would 
appear  as  the  connecting  link  between  civilized  man 
and  the  negro.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  a 
whole  wilderness  of  monkeys.  Originally  endowed 
with  all  the  inventive  genius  of  his  tribe,  he  has 
learned  to  suppress  its  ebullitions,  lest  they  should 
increase  the  number  of  his  compulsory  performances  ; 
like  many  a  veteran  actor  he  has  grown,  — 

"  Grave  and  disgusted  with  all  merriment," 

Until  years,  in  bringing  the  philosophic  mind,  have 
made  him  — 

"  A  serious  ape  whom  none  take  seriously, 
Obliged  in  this  fool's  world  to  earn  his  nuts 
By  hard  buffoonery." 

The  gloomy  sage,  thus  compelled  to  exercise  his 
calling  of  comedian,  is  alluded  to  as  — 

"  Mournful  professor  of  high  drollery," 

and  must  have  infused  extraordinary  humor  into 
that  part  of  his  public  performances  which  consisted 
in  imitating  the  actions  of  his  master  the  juggler,  ■ — ■ 

"  Dancing,  and  throwing  nought  and  catching  it, 
With  mimicry  as  merry  as  the  tasks 
Of  penance-working  shades  in  Tartarus." 

Poor  Annibal !  would  we  had  known  him,  and 
might  have  had  the  privilege  of  alleviating  his  lot 
with  finer  fruit  and  fewer  public  exhibitions  !  But 
no  doubt  the  melancholy  comedian  was  known  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  of  Cervantes,  the 
wonder  of  its  youth,  and,  like  Mrs.  Jarley,  the  de- 
light of  its  nobility  and  gentry. 

It  is  on  surveying  this  remarkable  work  as  a  whole 
that  we  become  most  fully  impressed  with  the  power 
of  the  mind  which  has  conceived  and  executed  it. 
What  most  remains  with  the  reader  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  great  central  conception,  illuminated  and 
enriched  by  the  picturesque  variety  and  abundance 
of  scenery,  character,  and  reflection.  But  the  reader, 
like  the  visitor  to  some  great  cathedral,  must,  if  he 
would  rightly  understand  the  artist's  work,  and  carry 
away  with  him  a  true  impression  of  its  multitudinous 
significance,  pause  not  only  to  admire  the  frequent 
vistas,  the  changing  combinations  of  pillar  and  arch, 
and  roof,  but  to  study  the  minuter  work  of  the  un- 
wearied and  unwearying  thought,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  the  aspect  of  splendor  and  prodigality. 
Thus,  the  Duke's  trumpeter,  never  mentioned  but 
once,  is  then  carved  with  this  incisive  touch :  — 

"  You  hear  the  trumpet  ?    There  's  old  Ramon's  blast  ; 
No  bray  but  his  can  shake  the  air  so  well. 
He  takes  his  trumpeting  as  solemnly 
As  angel  charged  to  wake  the  dead  ;  thinks  war 
Was  made  for  trumpeters,  and  their  great  art 
Made  solely  for  themselves  who  understand  it." 

Silva  has  — 

"A  true  hidalgo's  smile, 
That  gives  much  favor,  but  beseeches  none." 

The  troubadour,  no  ascetic,  thus  sarcastically  puts 
a  "  problem  theologic  "  as  to  what  may  be  supposed 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  God  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor :  — 
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"  Whether  he  likes 
A  well-burnt  Jew  or  well-fed  bishop  best." 

Of  a  shifty  syllogism  the  host  says,  — ■ 

"Thy  speech  is  like  an  hour-glass  ;  turn  it  down 
The  other  way,  't  will  stand  as  well." 

The  troubadour,  describing  his  feeling  for  Fedalma, 

MJ8j  — 

"  Don  Silva's  love  expects  reward, 
Kneels  with  a  heaven  to  come  ;  but  the  poor  poet 
Worships  without  reward,  nor  hopes  to  liud 
A  heaven  save  in  his  worship.     lie  adores 
The  sweetest  woman  for  her  sweetness'  sake, 
Joys  in  the  love  that  was  not  born  for  him, 
Because  't  is  lovingness,  as  beggars  joy, 
Warming  their  naked  limbs  on  wayside  walls, 
To  bear  a  tale  of  princes  and  their  glory. 
There 's  a  poor  poet  (poor,  I  mean,  in  coin) 
Worships  Fedalma  with  so  true  a  love 
That  if  her  silken  robe  were  changed  for  rags, 
And  she  were  driven  out  to  stony  wilds 
Barefoot,  a  scorned  wanderer,  he  would  kiss 
Her  ragged  garment's  edge,  and  only  ask 
For  leave  to  be  her  slave.    Digest  that,  friend, 
Or  let  it  lie  upon  thee  as  a  weight 
To  check  light  thinking  of  Fedalma." 

Blasco  the  goldsmith  thus  represents  the  popular 
Spanish  view  of  Hebrews :  — 

"  The  Jews,  now  (sirs,  if  any  Christian  here 
Had  Jews  for  ancestors,  I  blame  him  not  ; 
We  cannot  all  be  Goths  of  Aragou) — 
Jews  are  not  fit  for  heaven,  but  on  earth 
They  are  most  useful.    'T  is  the  same  with  mules, 
Horses,  or  oxen,  or  with  any  pig 
Except  Saint  Anthony's." 


And  goes  on  to  say  that  God 
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"Sent  the  Gypsies  wandering 
In  punishment  because  they  sheltered  not 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Joseph  (and  no  doubt 
Stole  the  small  ass  they  fled  with  into  Egypt). 

Zarca,  stripped  of  his  ornaments,  repressed  his 
wrath :  — 

"  His  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  nostril,  all  inspired 
With  scorn  that  mastered  utterance  of  scorn, 
With  power  to  check  all  rage  until  it  turned 
To  ordered  force,  unleashed  on  chosen  prey." 

The  goldsmith,  naturally  a  believer  in  the  splen- 
dors of  royalty,  tells  us  that,  — 

"  A  man  's  a  man  ; 
But  when  you  see  a  king,  you  see  the  work 
Of  many  thousand  men." 

Evening  on  the  Spanish  landscape  is  thus  summed 
up:  — 

"  All  beauteous  existence  rests,  yet  wakes, 
Lies  still,  yet  conscious,  with  clear  open  eyes 
And  gentle  breath  and  mild  suffused  joy. 
'T  is  day,  but  day  that  falls  like  melody 
Repeated  on  a  string  with  graver  tones,  — 
Tones  such  as  linger  iu  along  farewell." 

We  have  already  remarked  how  beautiful  is  the 
description  of  Fedalma's  dance  on  the  Placa.  It 
thus  concludes :  — 

"  Swifter  now  she  moves, 
Filling  the  measure  with  a  double  beat 
And  widening  circle  ;  now  she  seems  to  glow 
With  more  declared  presence,  glorified. 
Circling,  she  lightly  bends  and  lifts  on  high 
The  multitudinous  sounding  tambourine, 
And  mak^s  it  ring  and  boom,  then  lifts  it  higher, 
Stretching  her  left  arm  beauteous  ;  now  the  crowd 
Exultant  shouts,  forgetting  poverty 
In  the  rich  moment  of  possessing  her." 

Of  the  crisis  of  her  fate  Fedalma  says :  — 

"  On  the  close-thronged  spaces  of  the  earth 
A  battle  rages  :  Fate  has  carried  me 
'ilid  the  thick  arrows." 

And  when  left  alone  with  the  tribe  after  Zarca's 

death,  — 

"I  am  but  as  the  funeral  urn  that  bears 
The  ashes  of  a  leader." 


Silva  thus  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  for 
her:  — 

"  I  loved 
And  loving  dared,  —  not  Death  the  warrior, 
But  Infamy,  that  binds  and  strips  and  holds 
The  brand  and  lash." 

And  the  Zincalo  chief  takes  these  views  of  life  ap- 
propriate to  his  lofty  character :  — 

"'T  is  a  vile  life  that  like  a  garden  pool 
Lies  stagnant  in  the  round  of  personal  loves  ; 
That  has  no  ear  save  for  the  tickling  lute 
Set  to  small  measures,  —  deaf  to  all  the  beats 
Of  that  large  music  rolling  o'er  the  world : 
A  miserable,  petty,  low-roofed  life, 
That  knows  the  mighty  orbits  of  the  skies 
Through  nought  save  light  or  dark  in  its  own  cabin." 

And  again,  — 

"  The  worst  of  miseries 
Is  when  a  nature  framed  for  noblest  things 
Condemns  itself  in  youth  to  petty  joys, 
And,  sore  athirst  for  air,  breathes  scanty  life 
Gasping  from  out  the  shallows." 

In  no  part  of  this  remarkable  work  is  greater 
originality  shown  than  in  the  songs  which  are  fre- 
quently interspersed,  one  of  which  we  have  quoted. 
They  are  singularly  graceful  and  musical,  and  we 
will  give  two  more  specimens,  in  one  of  which  a 
familiar  idea  is  invested  with  peculiar  beauty,  —  an 
excellent  quality  in  a  song,  —  while  the  other  is 
graver  and  grander. 

"  Warm  whispering  through  the  slender  olive-trees 

Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound, 

Whispering  of  a  secret  found 
In  the  clear  sunshine  'mid  the  golden  sheaves  : 
Said  it  was  sleeping  for  me  in  the  morn, 

Called  it  gladness,  called  it  joy. 

Drew  me  on  — -  "  Come  hither,  boy  "  — 
To  where  the  blue  wings  rested  on  the  corn. 
I  thought  the  gentle  sound  had  whispered  true,  — 

Thought  the  little  heaven  mine, 

Leaned  to  clutch  the  thing  divine, 
And  saw  the  blue  wings  melt  within  the  blue." 

"  Day  is  dying  !     Float,  0  song, 
Down  the  westward  river, 
Requiem  chanting  to  the  Day,  — 
Day,  the  mighty  Giver. 
il  Pierced  by  shafts  of  Time  he  bleeds, 
Melted  rubies  sending 
Through  the  river  and  the  sky, 
Earth  and  heaven  blending  ; 
"  All  the  long-drawn  earthy  banks 
Up  to  cloud-land  lifting  : 
Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 
'Twixt  two  heavens  drifting. 
"  Wings  half  open,  like  a  flower 
Inly  deeper  flushing, 
Neck  and  breast  as  virgin's  pure, — 
Virgin  proudly  blushing. 
"  Day  is  dying  !     Float,  0  swan,  , 

Down  the  ruby  river  ; 
Follow,  song,  in  requiem 
To  the  mighty  Giver." 

With  this  extract  we  will  close  our  notice  of  a 
work  which  gives,  in  so  notable  a  degree,  poetical 
expression  to  deep  thought.  Probably  few  who  read 
the  specimens  we  have  given  will  fail  to  share  our 
conviction  that  the  author  who  holds  so  lofty  a  place 
among  Novelists  must  also  infallibly,  and  immedi- 
ately, take  high  rank  among  Poets. 


POLLY'S  ONE  OFFER. 

IX    SIX    CHAPTERS. 
I. 

"I'm  not  wishing  to  complain,  but  it  is  a  hard 
life  to  be  left  a  widow  with  children,  and  nothing 
certain  to  bring  'em  up  to.  I  hope  my  girls  may 
never  marry  to  be  left  as  I  was.  Poor  James  did  n't 
expect  it,  and  I  'm  sure  I  looked  for  something  very 
different,  or  I  should  have  thought  twice  before  I  'd 
plunged  into  such  troubles.     A  family  comes  before 
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you  've  time  to  turn  round,  and  nobody  would  be- 
lieve the  wear  and  tear  of  boys  but  them  that  have 
them.  —  not  thai  girk  are  not  a  terrible  anxiety  too. 
And  it  isn't  so  mueli  when  they're  little,  —  when 
they  after  you  've  put  'em  to  bed,  you  know 

they  an-  safe  and  out  of  mischief,  and  there  is  peace 
in  the  houses  it  is  when  they're  getting  up  your 
real  troubles  begin.  Jack  is  no  sooner  off  iny  hands 
than  tliere  'a  Polly  to  think  of,  —  poor  little  Tolly  that 
was  seventeen  yesterday,  and  was  only  a  baby  when 
her  lather  died,  — there  she  sits  !  "  and,  as  she  eon- 
eluded,  Mrs.  Curtis  raised  her  right  hand  and  let  it 
drop  heavily  into  her  lap  again,  and  groaned  as  if 
Polly  were  engaged  in  the  commission  of  some  moral 
enormity  past  expression  in  words. 

'  The  stout  old  lady,  Mrs.  Sanders,  to  whom  the 
widow  was  pouring  out  her  injuries  at  the  hands  of 
Providence,  groaned  responsive,  and  looked  at 
Polly  with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  her  case  was  bad  as  bad  could  be. 
"  Thank  the  Lord,  I  never  had  no  children,"  said 
she,  with  solemn  gratitude ;  "  they  'd  have  killed 
me  outright.  Sanders  is  quite  enough  by  himself! 
Nobody  knows,  but  them  that  has  'em  to  put  up 
with,  the  cur'ous  ways  of  men.  Take  warning  by 
your  mother  and  me,  Polly,  and  never  you  go  to 
marry,  to  be  dragged  to  death  with  children,  and 
made  a  slave  of  by  a  husband  as  won't  let  you  have 
a  sixpence  in  your  pocket,  and  him  that  extravagant 
with  his  clubs,  and  his  committees,  and  his  nonsense, 
that  I  should  never  be  surprised  if  we  was  in  the 
Gazette  next  week." 

Polly's  rosy  little  dewy  face  laughed  all  over,  and 
she  cried  gayly  :  "That  I  won't,  Mrs.  Sanders;  you 
and  my  mother  are  a  perfect  antidote  to  the  romance 
of  family  affection.  If  ever  I  feel  tempted  to  fall  in 
love,  I  '11  remember  you,  and  be  saved  the  folly." 

"  Folly,  indeed,  and  worse  than  folly  !  "  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Curtis,  and  stared  wearily  into  the  fire. 

She  deserved  to  be  weary.  Mrs.  Sanders  had 
come  in  at  three  o'clock  out  of  the  November  fog ; 
it  was  now  five,  and  quite  dusk  in  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  not  one  cheerful  word  had  either  attempt- 
ed to  say  to  the  other.  Polly  would  have  run  out 
of  hearing  of  their  monotony  long  since,  but  there 
was  no  other  fire  in  the  house  to  escape  to  except 
Biddy's  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  not  "  redd  up " 
till  tea-time  ;  so  she  had  fallen  back  on  the  patience 
of  a  contented  heart  and  sweet  temper,  and  her 
precious  faculty  of  mental  abstraction,  which  she 
had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  her  mother's 
society.  And  a  very  wise  measure  too,  for  though 
Mrs.  Curtis  bemoaned  her  widowed  lot  without 
ceasing,  Polly  well  knew  that  her  griefs  were  ficti- 
tious now,  and  that  she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
a  good  uninterrupted  wail  with  vulgar  old  Mrs.  San- 
ders. In  fact,  all  her  real  cares  had  been  taken  off 
her  shoulders  by  other  people  as  fast  as  they  arose, 
and  on  this  particular  November  afternoon,  she  was 
so  much  at  a  loss  for  a  grievance  that  she  could  only 
recur  to  the  event  of  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a 
beneficent  Providence  had  relieved  her  of  a  husband 
of  whom,  during  his  lifetime,  she  had  never  spoken 
save  as  a  "  trying  "  man.  Jane  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  eldest  of  the  family,  had  assumed  its  head- 
ship immediately  on  her  father's  vacating  it,  and  had, 
by  her  teaching  of  music  and  singing,  earned  its 
daily  bread  since  she  was  as  young  as  Polly  was 
now.  Uncle  Walter  had  taken  James  and  Tom 
from  the  grammar  school  Successively,  after  helping 
to  maintain  them  there  until  they  were  of  an  age  to 
go  into  training  for  physic  and  divinity,  the  expense 


of  which  training  he  bore,  with  the  assistance  of 
Uncle  Everard;  then  Uncle  Everard's  wife,  who 
had  no  girls  of  her  own,  had  adopted  Lily,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  from  quite  a  little  thing,  and  had 
Jit  her  up  with  every  luxury  and  indulgence  of 
a  rich  man's  child  ;  and  lastly,  Uncle  Robert,  who 
was  a  civil  engineer,  had  just  taken  Jack  into  his 
house  and  office,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  provide  for  him  entirely  if  his  conduct  was 
satisfactory.  The  worst  of  this  was,  as  Jane  said, 
that  tney  could  never  be  one  house  again  ;  but  ber 
mother,  who  had  no  sentiment,  protested  that  it  did 
not  matter,  if  they  were  in  the  way  of  promotion  in 
the  Avorld:  large  families  must  scatter,  and  all  she 
wanted  was  to  see  them  get  on,  and  be  independent, 
and  not  subject  to  poverty  as  she  had  been.  Jane 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity'  for  the  boys,  and  only 
hoped  they  might  keep  little  Polly  at  home ;  for  little 
Polly  was  her  pet,  her  heart's  darling  and  delight 
from  the  day  of  her  birth  until  now  that  she  was  a 
sweet,  blooming,  blushing  little  woman. 

But  little  Polly,  for  a  wonder,  had  a  fancy  for 
getting  away  from  the  dull  suburban  cottage  whence 
the  boys  were  now  all  gone  for  good,  and  had  lately 
proclaimed  her  own  intention  to  go  out  as  a  govern- 
ess, and  not  continue  a  burden  on  Jane. 

"  A  burden ! "  echoed  Jane  :  "  why,  Polby,  you 
are  my  only  joy!" 

"  But  you  will  not  have  to  work  so  hard  when  I 
can  help  mother  from  my  salary,  and  I  don't  at  all 
dislike  the  idea  of  going  out,  as  some  girls  do.  I  'm 
not  afraid,"  said  Polly^  with  the  brightest  brave  look 
on  her  bonnie  face. 

"But  I  dislike  the  idea  for  )rou,"  said  Jane,  and 
did  not  drop  her  opposition  even  when  Mrs.  Curtis 
interposed  with  the  remark  that  Polly  was  very  sen- 
sible, and,  for  anything  she  should  do  to  hinder  it, 
might  have  her  own  way :  she  had  much  better  -go 
for  a  governess  than  stop  at  home  to  be  picked  up 
and  married  by  somebody  who  would  die  and  leave 
her  with  a  dozen  children  to  fend  for,  and  nothing 
to  put  in  their  mouths. 

Polly  laughed:  "Don't  be  anxious,  mammy  dear, 
catch  me  marrying  after  listening  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Sanders  for  all  these  years !  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  lumping  into  the  canal ! " 

"  Hush,  Polly !  don't  be  silly,"  said  Jane.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  it?"  All  men  don't  die  like 
papa,  and  all  women  are  not  such  bad  wives  as  Mrs. 
Sanders,  —  yes,  I  call  her  a  bad  wife,  —  always 
speaking  ill  of  her  husband,  who  is  no  worse  than 
other  people's." 

"  Then  how  disagreeable  other  people's  must  be," 
retorted  Polly,  naughtily. 

Jane  shook  her  head  at  her  reprovingly,  and  the 
subject  dropped  for  the  moment.  But  it  was  to  this 
whim  of  Polly's  that  Mrs.  Curtis  was  referring  when 
she  told  her  favorite  gossip  that  no  sooner  was  Jack 
off  her  hands  than  there  was  Polly  to  think  of,  —  as 
if  the  anxiety  would  be  hers.  She  was  not  an  un- 
kind mother,  but  she  had  no  desire  to  keep  her 
children  at  home,  and  it  was  her  evident  willingness 
to  part  with  Polly,  who  had  never  given  her  a  day's 
pain  since  she  was  born,  that  had  most  to  do  with 
Polly's  determination  to  go.  She  was  a  clever  little 
creature,  and  had  been  well  educated;  kisses, 
caresses,  indulgences  had  never  been  in  her  way, 
and  she  felt  no  need  of  them.  The  atmosphere  of 
home  was  too  cold  for  the  development  of  affection- 
ateness.  Jane  had  wisely  ordained  that  she  should 
be  trained  to  be  serviceable,  but  she  had  not  intend- 
ed that  her  pet  sister  should  work  like  herself  while 
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she  could  work  for  her;  and  she  was  thoroughly 
dismayed  when  she  heard  the  little  thing  declare 
that  she  meant  to  use  the  weapons  of  independence 
that  had  been  put  into  her  hands,  to  keep  herself, 
and  help  her  mother.  Jane  had  never  been  other- 
wise than  rather  plain,  and  when,  at  twenty,  Dr. 
Shore  proposed  to  her,  her  mother  and  everybody 
else  had  said  that  it  was  so  clearly  her  duty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  assist  in  bringing  up  the  younger 
children,  that  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  having 
a  life  of  her  own,  and  had  applied  herself  to  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  her  musical  connection,  which 
was  already  yielding  her  a  nice  little  income.  We 
may  suppose  that  her  affections  had  not  been  very 
deeply  engaged,  though  often  afterwards,  when 
tired  and  jaded  with  a  long  day's  work,  she  used  to 
think  that,  if  the  fates  had  been  propitious,  she  could 
have  been  very  happy  as  Dr.  Shore's  wife  :  he  had 
married  then,  and  there  was  no  place  of  repentance 
left  her,  and  she  kept  her  regrets  to  herself;  but  it 
was  one  of  her  chief  pleasures  of  imagination  to 
throne  Polly  in  some  good  man's  love,  and  bless 
them  with  children  to  whom  she  was  to  be  a  fairy 
godmother  and  special  providence :  for  Polly  was 
v <",v  sweet  and  pretty,  a  round,  rosy,  soft,  dimpled 
little  creature,  whom  it  was  quite  a  temptation  to 
kind  people  to  fondle  and  be  tender  to. 

But  Polly,  too  sensible,  too  practical  mite  that 
she  was,  did  not  care  for  their  fondling,  and  made  a 
mock  at  their  tenderness.  She  prided  herself  on 
her  strength  of  mind  and  her  capability,  and  was 
quite  in  eaimest  to  prove  them.  As  for  being  pretty, 
and  having  eyes  like  golden  syrup  and  a  complexion 
of  milk  and  roses,  what  did  it  matter  ?  She  had 
brains  too,  and  would  make  quite  as  good  a  govern- 
ess as  ugly  girls ;  and  she  would  a  great  deal  rather 
be  Jane  with  money  of  her  own,  and  free  and  inde- 
pendent, than  be  dragged  to  death  with  children 
like  her  mother,  or  have  shillings  doled  out  to  her 
one  by  one  for  housekeeping,  like  Mrs.  Sanders. 
As  for  falling  in  love,  people  did  n't  all  fall  in  love, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  fall  in  love  ?  Jane  might 
trust  her  for  that,  —  she  was  not  an  idiot,  and  she 
should  take  good  care  to  nip  any  sentiment  of  that 
sort  in  the  bud. 

While  Polly  was  still  at  home,  her  mother  had 
shown  her  that  process  of  nipping  sentiment  in  the 
bud,  and  though  Polly  spoke  of  it  thus  airily  wlien 
she  wanted  to  reassure  Jane,  she  had  manifested 
some  temper  at  the  time  of  the  actual  occurrence. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  A  school-fellow  of  her  brother 
Tom,  who  had  been  at  Heidelberg  University  for  a 
couple  of  years,  came  back  to  Norminster,  and  called 
on  Mrs.  Curtis^  Tom  had  left  home  then,  but  Wal- 
ter Seott  nevertheless  called  again,  and  after  the 
second  visit,  when  he  had  seen  Polly,  and  heard  her 
and  Jane,  sing,  he  sent  some  German  music  that  he 
had  copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  a  nice  little  note 
addressed  to  Polly.  Mrs.  Curtis  pursed  up  her 
mouth  as  Polly's  expanded  in  a  pleased  and  rosy 
smile,  and  said  :  "  That  music  must  be  returned, 
Polly." 

Polly's  countenance  was  solemnized  in  a  moment, 
and  her  clear  brown  eves  sparkled  as  she  asked, 
briefly,  "Why?" 

"  Because  I  say  so.  I  know  what  I  am  about  and 
what  T  mean,  Polly." 

'•  Wait  till  Jane  comes  in  ;  it  is  nothing  to  make 
a  fuss  about." 

'•  Do  what  I  bid  you,  and  do  it  a.t  once.  Tie  up 
the  music  again,  and  write  a  civil  note  to  say  that 
you  never  accept  presents." 


"  This  music  has  not  cost  him  sixpence,  —  only 
his  trouble,"  said  Polly,  still  reluctant.  "  Jane  will 
be  vexed." 

Mrs.  Curtis  frowned  a  brief  repetition  of  her  com- 
mand (she  did  not  want  for  will,  and  usually  had 
her  own  way),  and  then  Polly  obeyed,  —  present- 
ing "  her  compliments  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  but  her  mother  did  not  allow  her  to  accept 
presents." 

Jane  fulfilled  Polly's  prediction  of  being  vexed. 
She  said  sending  poor  Walter's  music  back  was 
making  much  ado  about  nothing ;  musical  people 
always  gave  each  other  music,  and  she  would  have 
liked  to  see  it  herself  if  it  was  new.  She  never  did 
see  it,  however;  for  Walter  took  his  rebuff  seriously 
and  called  no  more  on  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  daugh- 
ters. It  was  after  this  incident  that  Polly  mooted 
her  longing  for  liberty,  and,  though  nobody  suggest- 
ed any  connection  between  the  two  circumstances, 
they  were  connected.  If  young  men  had  been  all 
roaring  lions  and  fiery  dragons,  Mrs.  Curtis  could 
not  have  more  obstinately  shut  her  doors  against 
them,  or  preached  severer  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
them  to  Polly  in  private.  Two  results  ensued. 
Polly  learnt  to  think  of  young  men  as  vanity  and 
vexation,  and  of  home  as  dull  and  cheerless  ;  and 
then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that,  if  other  girls 
worked,  why  should  not  she  ?  "  Why  should  not 
she  ? "  echoed  her  mother,  and  after  a  very  little 
discussion  her  idea  matured  into  a  positive  wish  and 
desire  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  Jane  resisted  until 
she  saw  that  resistance  was  fruitless,  then  she  gave 
in ;  and  while  Polly  began  to  prepare  her  modest 
wardrobe  for  a  start  in  the  world,  Jane  inquired 
amongst  the  parents  of  her  pupils  for  a  suitable 
place  where  she  might  earn  her  first  experiences 
mildly. 

"  I  must  have  my  evenings  to  improve  myself,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  treated  as  '  one  of  the  family,'  — 
I  'd  rather  not,"  Polly  announced,  full  of  her  coming 
independence,  and  contemptuous  of  all  half  meas- 
ures by  which  the  change  might  be  made  easy  to 
her.  Jane  bade  her  not  expect  to  have  every- 
thing just  as  she  liked  in  other  people's  houses  ;  she 
must  prepare  to  conform  to  their  ways,  and  not  ex- 
pect them  to  conform  one  tittle  to  hers. 

But  Polly  would  take  no  discouragement;  she 
was  quite  gay  and  valiant  in  her  fashion  of  looking 
the  world  in  the  face,  and  she  felt  glad,  absolutely 
glad,  as  if  some  great  good  fortune  had  befallen 
her,  when  just  before  Christmas,  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation on  paper  and  a  personal  interview,  she  was 
engaged  as  governess  to  the  three  children  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Stapylton,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  the  first  year,  rising  five  the  second  and 
third.  The  stipulation  for  evening  leisure  was 
agreed  to,  and  Jane  and  everybody  else  allowed 
that,  since  she  would  go  out,  it  was  as  nice  a  begin- 
ning as  she  could  have.  Captain  Stapylton  was  a 
military  officer  on  half-pay,  and  warden  of  the  royal 
forest  of  Lanswood  :  his  wife  was  of  a  Norminster 
family,  and  if  Polly  stayed  with  them  three  years 
(not  less  than  three  years),  and  used  her  opportuni- 
ties as  she  ought,  she  would  then  be  equal  to  a  higher 
situation  and  a  handsome  salary,  —  so,  at  least, 
reasoned  Miss  Mill,  who,  having  been  a  governess 
and  about  in  the  world  nearly  half  a  century,  of 
course  knew  all  about  it;  and  little  Polly,  listening 
to  her  delighted,  felt  her  responsibility,  and  assumed 
grave  airs  of  being  about  a  hundred  years  old,  which 
tickled  the  fancy  of  some  foolish  people  so  excessive- 
ly that  they  were  more  than  ever  inclined  to  treat 
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her  with  affectionate  disrespect,    Jane  said  to  Miss 

Mill  that  slic  was   not   cut  out  for  a  governess,  ami 

Miss  Mill  replied  that  anybody  could  see  that;  but 

Polly  had  a  lofty  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  and  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  temptation  she  was  to  silly 
kind  folks;  and  thus  she  started  on  her  career  with 
clear-eyed,  happy-hearted    confidence,  brave  and 

safe  as    Fna  with  the   lion,   all   the,  aim  of  her  life 

being  persona]  independence,  and  ability  to  save 
Jane  and  help  her  mother. 


Follv  Curtis  was  blessed  in  a  dear  school  friend, 
three  months  her  elder  in  experience  of  the  world, 
with  whom  she  kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence,  no- 
body but  themselves  being  able  to  imagine  what 
they  found  to  say  in  their  long  ajid  frequent  letters. 
To  Margaret  Livingstone,  with  all  appropriate  seri- 
ousness, she  had  confided  every  step  in  her  progress 
towards  liberty j  and  immediately  her  engagement 
with  Mis.  Stapylton  was  concluded,  she  wrote  off' to 
her  a  solemn  statement  of  its  conditions,  winding  up 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  might  be 
strengthened  to  do  her  duty  in  the  station  of  life  to 
which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call  her,  and  a 
brief  moral  essay  thereupon  :  — 

"  You  know,  dear  Maggie,  I  am  not  like  you, —  a 
bird  of  the  air,  a  lily  of  the  field,  created  neither  to 
toil  nor  spin,  —  I  am  a  brown  working-bee,  and, 
thank  God !  I  don't  care  for  pomps  and  vanities. 
Rich  girls  can  afford  to  dream  of  love  and  lovers, 
but  I  have  pruned  the  wings  of  my  fancy,  for  they 
are  as  far  from  me  as  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  be  a  good  governess,  and  if  I 
can  ever  work  myself  up  to  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  I  shall  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
women.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  marrying  ;  it  is  not  in 
my  way ;  my  mother  never  lets  a  day  pass  without 
warning  me  of  its  perils  and  disappointments.  She 
prevented  Jane  marrying,  and  she  would  prevent  me, 
if  I  wished  it  ever  so ;  but  I  shall  be  safe  from  temp- 
tation in  my  schoolroom  at  the  Warden  House.  If 
Lanswood  is  only  eight  miles  from  your  home,  could 
you  not  ride  over  and  see  me  some  day  when  the 
days  are  longer  ?  I  am  busy  getting  my  things 
ready,  and  I  go  the  first  week  in  February.  There 
is  something  inspiriting  in  the  thought  that  hence- 
forth 1  shall  be  my  own  mistress,  winning  the  bread 
I  eat,  and  depending  on  no  one.  But  I  '11  confess  it 
to  you  (I  would  not  for  the  world  confess  it  to  Jane), 
that  now  and  then  suddenly,  when  I  think  of  it,  my 
heart  gives  a  spasm  as  if  it  were  going  to  turn 
coward  ;  but  my  head  is  not  afraid,  not  a  bit.  We 
must  make  the  most  of  our  time  in  writing  before  I 
go,  for  I  do  not  expect  to  have  very  much  leisure 
when  teaching  begins.  You  will  often  think  of  me, 
dear  Maggie,  I  know ;  but  don't  be  sorry  and  pitiful 
over  me.  I  am  a  tough  little  subject,  and  is  not  the 
back  made  for  the  burden  ?  Besides,  it  is  the  will  of 
God,"  &c.,  &c,  &c. 

At  this  point  of  Polly's  letter,  Maggie,  who  was  a 
big-boned  tall  creature,  with  a  great  tender  heart, 
broke  down  and  began  to  cry.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  pretty  clever  little  darling  she  loved 
and  worshipped  so  having  to  work,  for  work  and 
self-dependence  were  unintelligible  ideas  to  Maggie's 
indolent  dreamy  temper.  She  could  not  under- 
stand her  dear  Polly  slaving  like  the  teachers  she 
had  known  ;  it  seemed  like  setting  a  lark  to  plough. 
Boisterously  in  on  her  tears  broke  Bob,  her  brother, 
the  man  of  the  house,  and  heard  all  her  complaint, 
and  laughed  at  it ;  and  then,  to  comfort  her,  suggest- 


ed that  Polly  should  be  invited  for  a  week  to  Black- 
thorn Grange  before  she  went  to  Lanswood. 

'•Would  you  like  her  to  come,  Bob?"  Maggie 
inquired,  with  eager  wistfulness,  as  if  a  thought  had 

sprang  up  in  her  mind  full  grown. 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  pretty,"  said  Bob,  coolly. 

"  She  is  as  pretty  as  pretty  can  be.  But  perhaps 
mother  won't ;  she  could  not  endure  Laura's  friend," 
sighed  Maggie,  and  desponded  again.  She  was, 
however,  the  youngest  daughter  of  three,  and,  being 
fresh  from  school,  some  indulgence  was  due  to  her ; 
and  when  her  grief  and  its  reason  why  were  explained, 
Mrs.  Livingstone  consented  to  Polly's  being  asked 
for  a  week,  not  for  longer,  until  she  saw  for  herself 
what  sort  of  a  little  body  she  was.  Maggie  wrote 
in  exuberant  joy  and  haste,  putting  the  invitation 
into  the  most  cordial  glad  words,  and  make  every- 
thing (with  Bob's  assistance)  so  smooth  and  easy  on 
the  way  to  the  Grange  and  forward  to  the  Warden 
House  afterwards,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
or  discussion,  only  for  a  plain  Yes  or  No.  Jane 
obtained  that  it  should  be  Yes,  and  Polly  despatched 
the  reply,  in  which  her  smiles  and  dimples  and 
delight  were  soberly  reflected,  as  became  a  young 
woman  about  to  begin  the  world  on  her  own  account. 
Bob  was  permitted  to  read  this  letter  of  Polly's,  as 
a  reward  for  his  goodness,  but  by  the  time  it  came, 
it  is  sad  to  record  that  he  was  growing  rather  tired  of 
her  praises,  which  Maggie  sang  in  the  ears  of  the 
household  all  day. 

"  Plague  take  your  Polly  Curtis ;  you  can  talk  of 
nothing  else,"  cried  Laura,  whose  lriend  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  this  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day 
when  Polly  Avas  to  arrive ;  and  Fanny,  the  other 
sister,  who  was  very  good-natured  as  a  general 
thing,  went  so  far  as  to  add  that  she  should  not  be 
sorry  when  Maggie's  "  governess  friend "  had  been 
and  gone ;  she  was  not  partial  to  governesses. 

And  about  half  past  four  in  the  soft  gray  January 
twilight  Polly  came.  Mrs.  Livingstone,  mindful  of 
all  courtesies,  all  hospitalities,  met  her  in  the  porch, 
and  brought  her  in  with  a  kiss,  and  Laura  and  Fanny 
were  v<ery  polite,  notwithstanding  their  previous  bit 
of  temper ;  and  Maggie,  after  turning  her  round 
ecstatically,  and  looking  at  her  by  firelight  and 
window-light,  declared  that  she  was  just  like  herself, 
and  her  own  dear  darling  little  mite  of  a  Polly,  and 
what  a  horrid  shame  it  was  to  make  her  a  stupid  old 
cross-patch  of  a  governess  ! 

"  Maggie  ! "  interposed  her  mother,  with  a  world 
of  rebuke  in  her  voice. 

"  Polly  does  not  care  what  I  say,  —  does  she  ?  " 
murmured  Maggie,  turning  her  round  affectionately, 
and  peeping  under  her  bonnet,  —  girls  wore  cottage- 
bonnets  in  those  days,  which  were  like  eaves  over 
their  modest  faces. 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Polly,  and  glanced  round  at  the 
assembly  with  ineffable  patronage  and  self-posses- 
sion. She  felt  inexpressibly*  important ;  was  she 
not  here  on  an  independent  visit,  previous  to  en- 
tering on  an  independent  career  of  praiseworthy 
labor  ? 

"  O  you  wee  bit  solemn  goosey,  come  up  stairs ! " 
cried  Maggie,  and  bore  her  off,  dignity  and  all,  to 
the  room'they  were  to  share  ;  and  the  mother  and 
sisters,  left  behind,  laughed  gently,  and  said  there 
was  something  very  odd  about  the  little  creature, 
but  she  seemed  nice,  —  not  much  like  a  governess, 
however. 

Polly's  box  had  been  carried  up  stairs  before  her, 
and  Maggie  watched  the  opening  of  it  with  much 
interest  and  curiosity. 
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"  I  want  you  to  look  your  very  bonniest,"  said 
she.  ''  My  mother  takes  the  queerest  fancies  for 
and  against  people,  and  I  want  her  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you.  She  could  not  bear  Laura's  friend,  Maria 
Spmks,  and  she  won't  have  her  here  again.  She 
took  to  you  at  first  sight  from  the  way  she  kissed 
you,  —  I  know  she  did,  and  I  'in  so  glad." 

"  I  am  pleased  too,  —  I  like  to  be  liked,"  said 
Polly.  "  She  is  a  very  grand  old  lady,  Maggie,  you 
never  told  me." 

"  Bob  is  like  her,  —  the  only  one  of  us  that  is,  — 
he  has  n't  come  home  yet ;  he  is  out  with  the  hounds 
to-day,  —  the  meet  was  at  Ellerston  Gap  this  morn- 
ing, and  —  here  is  your  old  pink  frock;  put  it  on, 
Polly  !  you  can't  help  looking  bonnie  in  your  pink," 

"  Must  I  ?  It  was  my  last  summer's  best.  It  is 
too  smart  a  color  for  me,  now  that  I  am  a  governess, 
but  Jane  said  I  might  wear  it  out  of  evenings  in  the 
school-room.  I  have  a  new  brown  French  merino 
for  Sundays,  and  this  old  violet  I  travelled  in  for 
every  day  ;  and  Jane  gave  me  a  new  white  muslin 

—  not  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my  wanting  such 
a  thing,  but  she  would  insist  on  my  having  it  —  and 
white  satin  ribbon.  I  can  wear  all  white,  you  know. 
Do  you  think  it  is  prettily  made,  Maggie  V  " 

"  O  you  sweet  little  witch,  it 's  beautiful,  and 
you  '11  be  a  fairy  in  it !  You  shall  wear  it  to-night, 
and  everybody  shall  fall  in  love  with  you  !  "  cried 
Maggie.  But  Polly  with  intense  decision  folded  it 
up,  and  said  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  going  to 
make  a  show  of  herself,  not  even  to  please  her  stupid 
old  jewel  of  a  Maggie. 

"  You  never  had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
you  precious  old  dear,"  said  she.  "  Picture  me  in 
white  muslin  and  all  the  rest  of  you  in  thick  dresses, 

—  this  is  only  for  a  party  or  a  concert  you  know. 
I  had  better  put  on  my  new  brown  merino." 

"I  won't  have  you  in  brown,.  —  brown  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  wee  little  rosy  daisy,"  cried  Mag- 
gie, and  grown  suddenly  impatient  of  Polly's  grave 
airs,  she  seized  her,  shook  her,  kissed  her,  never 
deranging  her  dignity,  however,  a  hair's-breadth. 
Polly  tolerated  her  caressing  patiently  and  sweetly, 
it  was  Maggie's  way  ;  and,  when  there  was  nobody 
to  see,  she  did  not  object  to  her  petting  and  spoiling, 

—  it  pleased  Maggie,  and  did  not  hurt  her,  —  so  she 
said  with  her  admirable  coolness,  which  Maggie  was 
much  too  humble  and  adoring  ever  to  resent. 

Finally,  Polly  was  arrayed  in  the  pink  dress  with 
tucker  and  culls  of  fine  lace,  and  her  glossy  brown 
hair  tied  round  with  a  pink  ribbon,  —  as  dainty  a 
little  lady  as  had  ever  stepped  down  the  stairs  of 
Blackthorn  Grange  in  all  the  three  hundred  years 
since  it  had  been  built.  It  was  a  farm-house  which 
the  Livingstones  had  tenanted  for  three  generations, 
but  the  old  beauty  of  it,  with  its  walled  garden  and 
mossy  orchard,  was  still  cherished,  and  the  Living- 
stones, by  virtue  of  descent,  connection,  and  a  small 
entailed  estate  in  the  family,  ranked  with  the  minor 
gentry  and  the  clergy  of  their  neighborhood.  Polly, 
as  she  tripped  along  the  hall,  said  she  liked  the 
Jiouse,  and  if  she  was  Maggie,  she  should  feel  quite 
romantic,  and  proud  of  living  in  such  a  fine  ancient 
place. 

The  parlor  door  was  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone 
overheard  the  cheerful  young  voice  expressing  a 
sentiment  that  pleased  her.  She  held  out  a  hand  to 
welcome  Polly  again,  and  said,  "  So  I  thought  when 
I  arrived  here  after  my  marriage." 

"  The  window  on  the  stairs  was  a  picture  as  we 
went  up,  with  the  moon  rising  and  the  red  bars  of 
sunset  behind  the  great  bare  trees  in  the  garden  ; 


what  time  of  the  year  did  you  come  ?  "  said  Polly, 
whose  sympathy  was  very  quick. 

"  It  was  a  September  evening  and  the  sky  all 
aglow  with  scarlet  and  fire.  I  remember  resting  in 
that  window-seat,  my  first  rest  in  my  new  home ; 
there  was  a  fir-tree  standing  then  that  is  gone  now  ; 
but  you  are  cold,  child ;  sft  here  on  this  low  stool 
and  get  warmed.  Maggie,  you  should  not  have  kept 
her  up  stairs  so  long  to  starve  her." 

"  I  never  felt  the  cold  until  I  saw  the  fire,"  said 
Polly,  pleasantly,  and  deposited  herself  in  the  cor- 
ner between  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  fender,  on  the 
low  stool,  as  she  was  bidden,  and  then  looked  calmly 
about  at  the  room  and  its  occupants. 

It  was  a  large  room,  low,  and  with  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  visible ;  the  wide  window  was  crimson 
curtained,  and  all  the  furniture  was  old  and  substan- 
tial, but  there  was  neither  decoration  nor  taste  any- 
where. The  three  sisters  had  not  an  ounce  of  taste 
amongst  them,  and  when  lilacs,  gilliflowers,  and 
roses  were  over  in  the  garden,  the  big  china  bowl  on 
the  centre-table  stood  empty,  or  served  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  waifs  and  strays  escaped  from  careless 
hands  and  pockets.  The  sisters  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  their  unadorned  surroundings ;  large,  hon- 
est, healthy  young  women,  with  a  good  and  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  themselves,  and  Maggie  with 
just  glimmering  enough  of  sentiment  besides  to  feel 
the  charm  of  a  friend  like  Polly,  who  was  instinct 
with  life  and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  herself. 
The  inclination  to  protect  and  caress  her  little  guest 
had  evidently  taken  hold  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  as  it 
did  of  so  many  other  warm-hearted  people ;  for 
twice  or  thrice,  as  Polly  sat  toasting  in  her  corner, 
the  house-mother  took  up  one  of  her  small  hands 
and  chafed  it  gently  between  her  own,  and  Polly 
looked  at  her  as  she  never  had  occasion  to  look  at 
her  own  poor  shrewish  mother  at  home.  Polly  loved 
her  mother,  but  mothers  lose  a  great  deal  who  keep 
their  children  at  a  distance :  so  thought  Polly  thus 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a  family,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  fond  of  each  other,  and  not  afraid 
to  show  it. 

They  were  talking  rather  noisily  and  several  of 
them  together,  when  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  a 
loud  voice,  a  loud  step,  and  then  the  opening  of  the 
door,  at  which  appeared  a  tall  young  man  in  a 
scarlet  coat  and  velvet  cap,  who  asked :  "  Well, 
has  n't  she  come  ?  "  not  seeing  the  little  figure  in 
the  corner  half  hidden  by  his  mother. 

"  Yes ! "  cried  Maggie,  "  she  is  here ;  stand  up, 
Polly,  and  say  how  d'  ye  do  to  Bob ! " 

Polly  rose  with  extreme  circumspection,  and  exe- 
cuted the  frigid  manoeuvre  that  she  had  been  labo- 
riously instructed  to  perform  when  a  gentleman  was 
introduced,  only  she  blushed  with  it,  which  was  not 
in  the  dancing-school  order.  Bob  brought  his  spurred 
heels  together  with  a  click,  and  imitated  the  bow 
preposterously,  —  the  blush  was  beyond  him  ;  but 
Polly's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  was  spared  the 
anguish  of  seeing  her  grave  airs  made  fun  of  by  this 
disrespectful  person,  whose  mother  admonished  him 
to  go  away  and  make  haste  for  dinner,  it  was  late. 
Bob  obeyed,  with  a  comical  grimace  at  Maggie, 
which  she  replied  to  with  a  halt-laugh,  —  rude,  very 
rude ;  but  there  was  something  about  that  queer 
little  Polly,  turned  precisian,  that  provoked  it,  and 
her  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  she  produced 
increased  the  humor  of  the  joke. 

When  Bob  came  back  to  the  parlor  the  servant 
was  just  announcing  dinner,  and  the  young  man 
stepped  briskly  across  the  room  to  Polly,  and,  bend- 
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ins  unnecessarily  low,  offend  her  bia  arm  with  an 
ited  affectation  of  courtesy  that  wakened 
Maggie's  alarm  anil  made  her  loog  to  box  his  oars. 
But  Polly  took  it  with  beautiful  serenity,  and  kept 
i  with  him  composedly  until  he  placed  her  by 
himself  at  table  in  the  lull  light  ol'  the  lamp,  —  the 
loveliest  little  tiling  that  had  ever  sat  there  since  he 
was  master,  as  he  thought,  glancing  down  at  her 
with  more  serious  approval.  And  it  was  capital  to 
hear  her  talk.  How  he  had  expected  to  hear  her 
talk,  goodness  knows  ;  but  when  she  used  the  right 
words  about  a  fox-hunt,  and  asked  if  they  had  had 
>od  run  to-day,  and  if  he  was  in  at  the  death, 
and  who  won  the  brush,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
Whether  he  was  most  amazed  or  enchanted  by  her 
wonderful  cleverness,  —  all  the  more  wonderful  in  a 
creature  so  bewilderingly  pretty  and  sweet. 

She  was  new  too,  quite  new.  Bob  had  never 
seen  anybody  in  the  least  like  her.  Girls  usually 
pretended  to  be  shy  of  him,  partly  from  liking  and 
a  desire  to  attract,  and  partly  from  the  reputation 
he  had  of  being  wild.  Polly  knew  nothing  about 
wildness.  His  mother  and  sisters  adored  him,  the 
maid-servant  smiled  when  he  spoke,  the  dogs  lay  at 
his  feet  and  were  happy.  He  was  no  beauty,  but 
he  was  a  fine  manly  young  fellow,  and  very  popular 
in  his  neighborhood.  To  Polly  he  seemed  a  rather 
mature  person,  —  he  was  not  far  from  thirty,  —  and, 
after  the  first  blush,  the  sense  of  her  highly  respon- 
sible position  came  to  her  aid,  and  re-established  her 
in  perfect  calm.  It  was  delicious  to  Bob  to  be 
looked  innocently  in  the  face  by  those  soft  brown 
eyes,  and  talked  to  without  any  sham  airs  and 
graces.  A  strain  of  jocular  compliment  was  all  that 
was  usually  required  of  him  when  he  had  a  pretty 
girl  at  his  elbow ;  but  Polly  was  as  good  as  a  lesson 
in  manners ;  she  did  not  expect  compliments,  and 
he  had  the  wit  to  see  she  would  not  like  them.  So 
he  adopted  her  tone  of  conversation  with  serious- 
.  only  relapsing  into  his  original  frame  of  mind 
twice  or  thrice  for  a  moment,  when  her  assumption 
of  sageness  and  duty  became  too  much  for  hts  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. 

The  formality  and  propriety  of  the  party  held  out 
through  dinner,  but  the  instant  Maggie  got  Polly 
into  the  parlor,  she  seized  her  by  the  waist  and 
whirled  her  round  in  a  waltz.  "  Don't,  Maggie," 
said  Polly,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  all  the 
same  ;  and  more,  when  Fanny  good-naturedly  opened 
the  piano,  and  offered  to  play  for  them,  the  music 
brought  Bob,  who  composed  himself  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  looked  on,  until  Maggie  popped  her  partner 
down  breathless  on  the  sofa  and  herself  by  her. 

"  That  will  do ;  what  a  dust  you  have  made ! "  said 
he,  and  Polly  started  and  felt  abashed  at  her  inap- 
propriate behavior.  Yet  a  few  minutes  after  Bob 
was  making  a  dust  himself,  and  learning  the  new- 
step  of  Polly,  which  he  knew  perfectly;  if  his  sisters 
had  not  worshipped  him  with  fear,  they  would  have 
told  her  that  he  was  only  doing  it  to  tease  her  and 
amuse  himself.  He  managed  to  be  most  skilfully 
stupid ;  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  did  Polly  "  put  his 
feet  in  the  way  of  it,"  as  she  said,  and  a  dozen  times 
did  he  fail  to  do  it  correctly.  He  suggested  that 
perhaps,  if  he  did  it  with  her,  he  might  succeed  in 
keeping  time ;  but  Polly  said  "  No,  "let  him  try  it 
with  Maggie,  she  was  a  better  height  for  him."  He, 
however,  did  it  worst  of  all  with  Maggie,  and  Polly 
for  the  honor  of  her  teaching  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  him  in  hand  herself. 

"  But  I  don't  expect  you  will  be  able  to  do  it," 
said  she,  despairingly. 


Fanny  at  the  piano  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
laughing,  and  even  Mrs.  Livingstone  watched  with 
an  amused  smile  while  Bob  redeemed  his  character, 
lie  knew  how  to  hold  his  partner  at  all  events, 
Polly  thought  at  the  start,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
fast  he  improved  with  her  to  keep  him  in  step.  In 
fact,  he  caught  it  up  directly,  though,  when  Polly 
wished  him  to  try  it  again  with  Maggie,  his  awk- 
wardness was,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than 
before. 

"  This  is  very  discouraging ;  of  course  I  don't 
mean  that  you  can  help  it,"  said  Polly,  in  the  most 
admirable  tone  of  a  patient  teacher  dealing  with  a 
dull  but  willing  pupil. 

The  inconvenient  Maggie  burst  out  in  a  long-sup- 
pressed merry  peal  of  laughter  :  "  O  you  dear  lit- 
tle comical  darling,  Bob  is  only  making  fun  ;  he  can 
dance  as  well  as  any  of  us  !  "  cried  she. 

Polly  gazed  up  for  half  a  minute  with  blank  dis- 
may at  Bob,  then  joined  in  the  laugh  against  her- 
self, and  said :  "  If  you  are  that  sort  of  person,  I 
shall  take  care  how  I  give  you  a  dancing-lesson 
again ! " 


AN  EMPIRE  WITHOUT  A  DOCTOR. 

"  Who  was  the  first  doctor  ?     What  physic  did 
he    give?    and    how   did    his   patients    like   it?" 
"  Galen  was  the  man,"  answers  the  family  M.  D.,  in 
a  tone  of  reverential  admiration  for  the  accredited 
author  of  the  healing  art.     "  Galen  was  the  father 
of  medicine,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  — "     ''  The  father  of  medicine," 
interrupts  •  Paterfamilias,    "  he   was   not    even   its 
elder  brother.     What  did  people  do  until  Galen's 
time  ?     And  was  not  Hippocrates  setting  bones  five 
hundred  years  before  him  ?  "     M.  D.  looks  puzzled, 
for  Paterfamilias  is  right;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
Pythagoras  had    been  dosing   his  confiding  friends 
with  all  sorts  of  queer  compounds  a  century  or  so 
earlier.     If  he  did  not  administer  the  first  black- 
draught,  nobody  can  say  who  did  ;  ^o  let  him  have 
all  the  "honor  of  the  nasty  mixture.     The  Egyptians, 
indeed,  were  early  afoot  as  medicine-men,  and  were 
concocting  potions  hundreds  of  years    before   the 
Samian  philosopher  tried  his  hand  at  drugs.     But 
the  land  of  mystery  seems  to  have  taken  its  physic 
without  troubling  itself  to  remember  who  first  pre- 
scribed the  dose.      Medicine  has  fared  like  1 
No  one  knows  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
these  compounds.     If  the  story  be  true  that  Isi- 
vised  malt  liquor  for  her  own  peculiar  delectation, 
it  may  chance  to  be  that  Osiris,  her  husband,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  discover  a  remedy  for  too  liberal   in- 
dulgence, and  the  result  may  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  digestive  pill.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  doctoring  is  first  heard  of  in  Egypt.     The 
priests   took   it   in  charge,  as  they  did  most  ot 
things  worth  having,  and  turned  it  to  good  ace- 
It  is  likely  enough  that  poisoning  eneraie 
their  attention  with  curing  friends.     Bat  what 
success  may  have  followed  their  treatment  of  the 
living,   they  certainly   knew  how  to   preserve  the 
dead.     Their   skill   in   embalming   shows    them  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  a  re 
ness  of  hand,  that  more   enlightened  ners 

have   since   tried   in   vain   to  emulate, 
therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  medicine  claims  an 
unknown  Egyptian  priest  as  its  first  author  ;  and 
who   shall   say  that  senna  and  castor-oi!  may  not 
divide  the  honor  of  the  earliest  dose  of 
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have  exercised  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  East- 
ern lands,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  from  the  absence  of 
ail  record  as  to  the  earlier  modes  of  practice.  A 
learned  Arab,  named-  Avicenna,  wrote  a  digest  of 
medicine,  but  this  was  long  after  the  Ilegira,  and 
after  men's  minds  had  learnt  to  accommodate  them- 
es to  the  narrow  line  of  thought  encouraged  by 
the  Koran.  The  probability  is  that  the  spread  of 
Islamism  was  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  medical 
science,  and  that  the  specifics  of  former  days  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  To  be  consistent 
with  his  belief,  a  Moslem  ought  to  esteem  it  sin- 
ful to  resist  the  inroads  of  disease.  It  would  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  wishing  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Creator.  The  use  of  any  medicines,  there- 
fore, would  be  questionable  ;  and,  most  of  all,  those 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  infidel  fore- 
fathers. The  result  of  this  would,  necessarily,  be 
the  decay  of  the  healing  art.  From  a  science,  it 
would  lapse  into  a  superstition.  Traditions  of  bet- 
ter days  might,  no  doubt,  linger  under  Arab  tents, 
for  the  East  is  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  but  in- 
tolerance would  prevent  their  spread. 

The  Moors  have  always  prided  themselves  upon 
being  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  of  believers. 
This  means  that  they  steadily  set  their  faces  against 
anything  which  is  likely  to  improve  their  condition. 
So  great  is  their  present  dread  of  European  innova- 
tions, that  no  Christian  can  enter  their  mosques 
under  pain  of  death.  Recent  cases  are  known  in 
which  adventurous  spirits  had  to  pay  for  their  curi- 
osity by  a  race  round  the  town  with  a  yelling  mob 
at  their  heels.  So  far,  therefore,  from  attempting 
to  keep  pace  with  the  civilization  of  the  West,  the 
Moors  seem  to  think  that  they  will  best  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  their  faith  by  ignoring  the  existence 
of  science  altogether.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  which  once  found  a  favored  home  in 
Barbary,  only  survive  as  names.  Astrology  appears 
in  a  garb  which  would  make  it  hard  to  deceive  any 
one,  ziot  thoroughly  resolved  to  be  cheated  ;  while 
the  builder's  art,  which  has  left  so  many  matchless 
memorials  in  Southern  Spain,  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  Gothic 
skill  are  allowed  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  a  few 
touches  from  a  master-hand.  Medicine  forms  no 
exception  to  the  unhappy  rule,  and  bears  mournful 
testimony  to  the  rigidity  of  a  system  which  makes 
all  considerations  of  progress  or  safety  yield  in  blind 
submission  to  a  worn-out  creed. 

As  the  empire  of  Morocco  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
school  of  medicine,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
are  no  licensed  practitioners.  Diplomas,  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries,  not  being  specified  in  the  Koran, 
must  of  necessity  be  emanations  from  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  are  consequently  to  be  abhorred  of  all 
believers.  The  want  of  a  medical  education  does 
not  appear  to  be  felt ;  and  all  that  is  needful  to  se- 
cure a  practice  is  a  confiding  spirit  on  the  part  of 
patients.  Any  one  who  pleases  may  set  up  as  a 
doctor,  and  as  his  stock-in-trade  consists  of  a  few 
simple  herbs  for  poultices,  together  with  hot  iron 
and  boiling  oil  for  wounds,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  efforts  for  the  public  health  are 
conducted  at  a  very  small  pecuniary  cost.  Surgical 
instruments  are  unknown,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  operation  is  performed  by  hacking  off  an 
offending  member,  and  dipping  the  wound  in  boiling 
oil. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  that  Moors  have  an 
objection  to  amputation.  As  a  rule,  they  prefer 
death  to  the  loss  of  one  of  their  limbs.     They  ex- 
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demanded  of  them  at  the  judgment-day  ;  and  if  they 
have  been  unlucky  enough  to  lose  a  finger  or  toe, 
they  must  then  produce  a  new  one,  or  suffer  direful 
penalties.  The  clumsiest  amputations  are  seldom 
followed  by  fatal  effects,  for  the  temperate  habits  of 
the  people  make  them  capable  of  enduring  ah 
any  amount  of  cutting  and  hacking  without  a  sign 
of  inflammation. 

But  how  are  patients  obtained  in  a  country  where 
brass-plates  and  red  lamps  are  unknown  ?  Most 
likely  the  budding  doctor  is  already  following  some 
other  trade,  and  he  improves  his  opportunities  by 
affectionate  inquiries  about  the  health  of  a  dyspeptic 
customer.  The  arrival  of  a  corpulent,  town-bred 
Moor,  who  has  been  over-eating  himself,  gives  an 
admirable  chance  for  trying  his  skill.  Long  and 
patient  is  the  cross-legged  consultation.  At  last  the 
head  is  pronounced  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  a  cord  tied  tightly  round  the  temples.  This  is 
a  grand  specific,  freely  resorted  to  by  a  people  who 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  reaching  the  head 
through  the  stomach. 

The  patient  doubles  himself  up  in  a  corner  for  a 
nap,  and,  on  waking,  finding  his  headache  much  the 
same.  The  doctor  looks  wise,  examines  the  cord, 
and  thinks  that  his  victim  wants  bleeding.  This  is 
usually  done  in  the  arm  or  leg  ;  but  a  person  who  is 
very  well  up  in  the  Koran,  and  has  read  a  chapter 
or  two  that  morning,  may  venture  upon  other  parts, 
in  which  case  the  head  is  usually  selected.  The 
Moors  are  nearly  as  fond  of  bleeding  as  their  neigh- 
bors the  Spaniards.  From  the  liberal  way  in  which 
nature  is  "  assisted "  in  Spain,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  patients  receive  such  effect- 
ual help  as  rapidly  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of 
earthly  suffering.  A  Moorish  practitioner  will  not 
be  disposed  to  carry  matters  to  this  length,  so  he  may 
probably  vary  bloodletting  with  some  milder  form  of 
treatment.  This  will  take  the  shape  of  a  poultice  or 
plaster ;  and  so  highly  is  this  application  esteemed, 
that  it  is  common  enough  to  see  a  burly  fellow,  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  bile,  walking 
about  with  a  plaster  on  each  side  of  his  face ;  purga- 
tive medicines  are  never  used.  Supposing  the  com- 
plaint to  be  obstinate,  talismans  and  charms  are 
next  resorted  to.  A  little  abstinence  would  proba- 
bly effect  for  the  patient  all  that  his  doctor's  treat- 
ment is  supposed  to  achieve;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  although  the  Moors  are  exceedingly 
calm  when  suffering  from  any  serious  disorder  which 
calls  out  their  endurance,  they  are  restless  under  a 
trivial  ailment,  and  grumble  loudly  if  they  do  not 
obtain  instantaneous  relief.  The  dosing,  then,  goes 
on  somewhat  as  follows :  A  verse  or  so  of  the  Koran 
is  written  on  an  egg,  that  is  then  carefully  washed 
in  water,  of  which  the  patient  drinks  a  little,  rubbing 
the  part  affected  with  the  rest. 

This  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ophthalmia.  In  a 
case  of  very  acute  suffering,  a  passage  of  the  Koran 
is  inscribed  on  parchment,  which  is  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  This  is  a 
very  extreme  remedy,  something  like  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  calomel  among  ourselves.  Supposing  that 
it  fail  of  good  effect,  it  is  plainly  the  man's  destiny 
that  he  must  die.  The  doctor's  art  can  do  no  more 
for  him,  and  he  is  dismissed  as  incurable.  Should 
he,  however,  be  unreasonable  enough  to  desire  to 
prolong  his  life,  he  may  secure  the  good  offices  of  a 
Santoii,  or  saint,  by  no  greater  outlay  than  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cock,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  de- 
parted worthy's  tomb.    The  country  is  pretty  thickly 
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strown  with  little  whitewashed  structures,  consist- 
ing of  four  low  walls,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a 

tiny  dome,  but  oftener  open  to  the  sky.  These  are 
the  resting-places  of  men  famous  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  and  who  have  attained  to  the  honor  of 
canonization.      The    SantODJ    must   be    a    placable 

race,  when  their  favor  can  be  secured  by  a  few 
coppers  expended  in  a  fowl.  If  the  patient  be  very 
much  in  earnest  about  the  Santon's  intercession,  he 
will  pitch  his  tent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tomb, 
and  make  a  heavy  investment  in  poultry.  Some- 
times a  number  of  people  club  together,  and  turn 
the  tiling  into  a  sort  of  medical  picnic ;  remaining 
at  the  encampment  for  periods  varying  from  a  week 
to  a  month.  As  tombs  are  often  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  breezy  hills,  the  amount  of  inconvenience 
encountered  by  a  camping  party  need  not  be  ex- 
cessive. With  plenty  of  fresh  air,  glorious  scenery, 
game  to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  and  an  entire  re- 
moval from  business,  a  man  may  contrive  to  make 
himself  pretty  comfortable.  It  is  likely  that  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  derive  as  much  bene- 
fit from  the  bounty  of  nature  as  from  the  holy  man's 
intercession. 

There  are,  of  course,  divers  complaints  which  will 
not  wait  to  be  cured  by  time  and  such  medical  prac- 
tice as  is  known  to  the  Moors.  Lung  diseases  are 
not  common,  but  their  absence  is  atoned  for  by 
fevers  of  various  types.  Then,  too,  a  man's  leg 
may  be  crushed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Some 
kind  friend  bandages  it  up  in  his  turban,  and  carries 
the  poor  fellow  home  to  an  inevitable  death  by  gan- 
grene. Or,  again,  a  person  drops  down  in  a  fit.  A 
crowd  collects.  Not  the  officious  circle  of  curiosity 
attracted  by  a  street  accident  in  London,  but  grave 
and  solemn  men,  who  stroke  their  beards  and  dis- 
course of  destiny.  No  effort  is  made  to  raise  the 
sufferer,  —  not  because  the  bystanders  mean  to  be 
cruel,  but  because  an  icy  form  of  faith  has  frozen  up 
the  approaches  to  their  hearts.  Sympathy  would 
be  indecent.  The  utmost  that  decorum  will  allow 
is  to  pull  the  gelab  (or  cloak)  over  the  blackening 
face,  and  to  adjust  the  slippers  which  have  fallen  off. 
For  the  rest,  Allah  is  great,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet. 

The  temperate  habits  of  country-bred  Moors  carry 
them  through  disorders  which  would  be  fatal  to 
blood  inflamed  by  stimulants.  The  rapidity  with 
which  their  flesh  heals  after  serious  wounds  would 
create  astonishment  in  the  wards  of  the  best-ar- 
ranged European  hospital.  So  long  as  a  vital  part 
h  not  touched,  recovery  is  nearly  certain.  Insan- 
ity, which  is  fearfully  prevalent,  knows  no  treatment 
or  restraint.  Viewed  as  a  mark  of  Heaven's  favor, 
in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  capacity  for 
worldly  business,  that  it  may  contemplate  things 
above,  madness  is  allowed  to  have  its  way ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  lunatics  go  at  large,  often  inflicting 
deadly  injury  upon  themselves  and  on  incautious 
passers-by.  Many  of  these  poor  raving  creatures  at- 
tain to  a  kind  of  canonization  after  death,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  the  wildness  of  their  excesses,  are  ele- 
vated into  the  rank  of  Santons,  and  have  their 
tombs  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  suppliants  for  the 
cure  of  bodily  infirmities.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
mere  process  of  dying  transforms  them  into  public 
benefactors ;  for  during  the  period  of  their  earthly 
lives  they  never  cease  to  be  a  dangerous  and  intoler- 
able nuisance. 

_  But  there  is  one  branch  of  Moorish  medical  prac- 
tice that  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  trial  amongst  us.     The  bite  of  a 


mad  dog,  which  in  European  countries  becomes  a 
sore  puzzle  to  the  faculty,  meets  with  a  treatment  in 
Morocco  as  effectual  as  it  is  summary.  Anything 
which  may  help  to  lessen  the  chances  of  hydropho- 
bia is  a  public  benefaction  ;  and  in  a  country  where 
canine  madness  prevails  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent, it  is  fortunate  that  native  ingenuity  has  hit 
upon  a  remedy  which  admits  of  instant  application. 
A  Moor  is  pretty  sure  to  have  some  gunpowder  in 
his  pouch,  so  he  takes  out  a  handful,  and  having 
deepened  and  enlarged  the  wound  with  his  knife, 
with  as  much  coolness  and  indifference  as  if  he  were 
the  most  practised  hospital  surgeon,  rubs  the  powder 
into  the  sore.  Having  made  a  little  pyramid  on  the 
flesh,  he  allows  it  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sun.  A  match  is  then  applied,  and  the  operation 
terminates  with  a  fizz,  which  has  the  double  effect 
of  cleansing  the  wound  and  stanching  the  blood. 
As  a  rule,  no  evil  consequences  follow  upon  this 
rough-and-ready  sort  of  treatment,  beyond  an  ugly 
scar,  testifying  to  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
operator.  When  hot  iron  is  at  hand,  it  is  applied 
as  a  surer  remedy  than  even  the  blasting  process. 
Criminal  practice  makes  the  Moors  familiar  with  its 
use.  When  a  man  has  been  detected  in  a  theft,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  condone  the  offence  by  a  fine, 
his  hand  is  chopped  off,  when  hot  iron  is  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  mangled  stump.  Sometimes  boil- 
ing oil  or  pitch  is  used  instead,  and,  whatever  pain 
may  result  from  this  rude  remedy,  the  patient  is 
nearly  sure  to  escape  from  gangrene. 

The  Moors,  in  common  with  other  African  races, 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  every 
head  covered  with  a  European  hat  must  necessarily 
be  a  treasure-house  of  medical  knowledge.  The 
consequence  is  that  visitors  are,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  regaled  with  an  exhibition  of  such 
wounds  and  sores  as  would  be  impossible  except 
among  a  people  upon  whom  filth  and  starvation 
are  allowed  to  do  their  work  unchecked.  Each 
man  has  something  to  show,  worse,  if  possible,  than 
his  neighbor ;  and  all  expect  instantaneous  relief. 
When  they  are  clamorous  for  help,  however,  they 
are  pertinacious  in  rejecting  every  remedy  that  does 
not  come  up  to  their  idea  of  the  right  and  fitting. 
When  whole  villages  are  swept  off  by  typhus  or 
cholera,  as  has  recently  been  the  case,  the  calamity 
is  alleviated  by  one  never-failing  source  of  com- 
fort, viz.  that  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  died  of  ty- 
phus or  cholera,  they  must  inevitably  have  died  of 
something  else. 


A  GROUP  OF  VAGABONDS. 

Whatever  pilgrimages  might  have  been  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  were  anything  but  disagreeable 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bit  by  bit  our  ancestors 
eliminated  harsh  devotion,  and  substituted  amuse- 
ment, until  they  becanie  the  orthodox  means  of 
spending  a  holiday.  Between  the  tenth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  vari- 
ety, crowding  the  highways  with  temporary  devotees 
("  innumerabilis  multitudo  ccepit  confiuere  :  ordo  in- 
feriores  plebis,  mediocres,  reges  et  comites,  prassules, 
mulieres  multas-nobiles  cum  pauperioribus,"  as  Glaber 
hath  it),  and  tempting  a  great  many  people  to  pass 
their  lives  in  wandering  from  shrine  to  shrine.  And, 
considering  the  scenes  through  which  they  wound, 
the  adventures  that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that  they 
promised,  —  these  excursions  had  obviously  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  rouse  the  vagabond  in  the  stead- 
iest temperament.     Nor  were  the  varied  characters 
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and  strange  experiences  of  the  people  they  threw 
together  calculated  to  allay  the  disposition.  Here 
was  one  who  had  knelt  at  Compostella,  there  an- 
other who  had  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  yonder 
;i  third  who  had  climbed  the  precipices  of  Sinai. 
This  one  had  strained  at  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of 
Barbary;  that  one  —  like  Sir  John  Mandeville* — 
had  served  some  outlandish  potentate ;  and  their 
neighbor,  blue-eyed  and  large  of  limb,  had  wielded 
the  Varangian  axe  at  the  palace-gate  of  Byzantium. 
All  these  had  much  to  tell  that  was  well  worth  lis- 
tening to,  and  long  practice  had  enabled  them  to 
deliver  it  with  the  best  effect.  They  drew  the 
long-bow,  indeed,  without  scruple,  and  enlarged 
concerning  magician  and  marvel  until  wonder's  self 
was  sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  expect- 
ed. Indeed,  they  could  not  otherwise  have  won  a 
hearing,  for  our  fathers  were  too  fond  of  gorgeous 
accessories  in  all  things  to  tolerate  even  truth  in  un- 
embellished  form. 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding  wife  to 
homicide,  was  sufficient  excuse  for  pilgrimage.  It 
was  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  thanks- 
giving for  success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord 
of  Joinville  stalked  in  his  shirt  to  every  shrine  with- 
in twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous  to  joining 
St.  Louis  in  one  of  his  disastrous  crusades.  A  pil- 
grimage was  the  first  act  of  Columbus  on  recrossing 
the  Atlantic.  Louis  VII.  got  rid  of  a  bad  wife  by 
means  of  one  such  promenade,  engaged  in  another 
out  of  gratitude  for  getting  a  good  one,  and  under- 
took a  series,  distributed  over  twenty-eight  years,  to 
induce  the  saints  to  provide  him,  as  they  did  at 
length,  with  a  son  and  heir.  Gibbon  hints  that 
Peter  the  Hermit  became  a  pilgrim  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  matrimony.  A  certain  Guy  of  Crema 
went  all  the  way  to  Ararat  to  procure  a  piece  of  the 
ark  for  his  wife  to  wear  as  a  talisman  against  too 
great  an  increase  of  family.  The  cross  of  the  good 
thief,  Dismas,  preserved  by  the  Cypriotes,  was  in 
great  request  among  pious  cut-purses.  Count  Gilli- 
brand,  of  Sponheim,  travelled  to  Iona  to  entreat 
St.  Columba  for  a  favorable  issue  to  his  feud  with 
his  neighbor  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  ;  and  a  dame 
of  Paris  tramped  to  Bheims  to  procure  a  spiritual 
lettre-de-cachet*against  her  husband,  who  happened 
to  be  a  stanch  Burgundian,  herself  being  strongly 
attached  to  the  opposite  party,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  its  officers. 

A  troop  of  pilgrims  was  never  wanting  in  comic 
materials.  It  was  always  sure  to  abound  in  flirtation, 
fun,  and  frolic,  and  especially  in  eccentricity ;  and 
was,  indeed,  about  as  queer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons 
as  could  possibly  be  contrived.  The  characters  of 
many  were  just  as  odd  as  their  motives,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, well  known  in  their  time,  may  be  taken  as  av- 
erage specimens.  Here.plodded  the  merchant  Stewolf, 
who  endeavored  by  frequent  pilgrimage  to  atone  for 
his  much  regretted  but  unconquerable  propensity  to 
cheating.  By  his  side  went  the  monk  Romanus  of 
Evroult,  afflicted,  poor  man,  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
brother  monks,  with  inveterate  kleptomania  as  re- 
garded their  breeches,  and  who  was,  therefore,  con- 
demned to  this  species  of  exile  from   his  convent. 


scope,  there  marched  Arlotto  il  Piovine,  the  most 
celebrated  droll  and  incorrigible  vagabond  of  his 
age,  the  perpetrator  of  more  loose  jests  and  ridicu- 
lous pranks  than  even  Rabelais,  and,  according  to 
his  countryman,  the   father  of  all  the  "  Joe-Miller 


the  Middle  Ages.  The  following  is  anything  but  a 
fair  sample  of  his  "facetiae."  It  is,  however,  relata- 
ble,  which  is  much,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic, 
which  is  more :  "  Ask  the  countrywoman  yonder," 
said  he  one  day  to  a  comrade,  when  bewildered  in 
the  outskirts  of  Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and 
the  dame  put  down  her  basket  of  eggs  to  reply. 
Just  then  a  blind  beggar  came  stumping  up  the 
narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick  as  a 
Napoleon  Messire  Arlotto  fixed  the  opportunity, 
pulled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of  his  wallet,  and  dan- 
gled it  enticingly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  basket. 
The  cur,  of  course,  sprang  at  the  dainty,  regardless 
of  consequences,  and  down  went  his  master  among 
the  eggs. 

And  these  bands  contained  a  sufficient  admixture 
of  the  tragic  to  satisfy  the  keenest  lovers  of  sensation. 
In  their  skirts  generally  skulked  one  or  two  like  a 
pair  of  noble  Breton  brothers,  who,  for  manifold 
misdeeds,  had  been  condemned  to  wander  in  their 
shirts,  barefoot,  besprinkled  with  ashes,  and  heavily 
ironed,  "  until  it  should  please  God  to  release  them 
from  the  burden  of  their  chains."  During  four  years 
of  hardship  and  peril  they  bore  these  fetters  about 
with  them,  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Loch  Derg,  until, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  many  a  weary  march,  the 
iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their  flesh.  At  last,  when 
every  foreign  saint  had  proved  obdurate,  a  country- 
man took  pity  on  their  plight,  and  their  chains 
dropped  off  one  fine  morning  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Marcellinus.  These  impedimenta  did  not  always 
betoken  a  thrilling  story  and  a  sincere  conversion. 
Even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne  we  find 
them  denounced  as,  in  too  many  cases,  the  insignia 
of  imposture. 

No  doubt  the  palmers  prayed  heartily  enough  at 
the  shrine  when  they  reached  it.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  harassed  the  saints  overmuch  as 
they  trudged  along.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
good  reason  for  suspecting  that  songs,  legends, — 
some  broadly  humorous,  some  quaint  and  marvel- 
lous, —  stirring  tales  of  individual  adventure,  and 
the  notes  of  the  bagpipe  and  flute,  were  the  means 
most  frequently  adopted  for  beguiling  the  way;  that 
most  of  them  were  very  much  of  the  earth  earthy 
so  long  as  they  kept  in  motion ;  and  that  if  by 
chance  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  it  was  gen- 
erally, like  the  group  described  by  Cervantes,  to 
take  aim  at  it  with  the  end  of  a  bottle, 

The  scrip  and  staff  were  just  as  often  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  new  sins  as  of  getting 
rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine  was  considered  an  excel- 
lent place  of  assignation,  and  a  pilgrimage  a  choice 
means  of  reaching  it  undetected.  The  monkish 
writers  greatly  bewail  the  prevalence  of  the  practice, 
fend  take  good  care  to  record  and  enlarge  upon  the 
judgments  that,  now  and  then,  overtook  the  trans- 
gressors. Many  a  congregation  has  been  edified 
with  the  story  of  Ansered  of  Sap,  which  told  how  a 
certain  dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate  youth 
in  the- course  of  such  an  excursion,  —  how  she  failed 
to  keep  tryst,  —  how  the  disappointed  swain  re- 
turned to  find  the  cause,  and  how  he  had  his  brains 
da'shed  out  for  his  pains  by  another  of  her  wicked 
paramours,  with  whom  he  happened  to  surprise  her ; 


And  wherever  the  spirit  of  mischief  found  amplest,|and  too  often  have  the  good  fathers  in  their  efforts 

to  be  graphic  wrapped  the  moral  so  closely  up  in 
naughtiness  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it.  Among  other  mischances  this  bad  habit 
was  exceedingly  prolific  of  soiled  reputations.  A 
bishop  of  the  period  writes  as   follows  concerning 
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isms  "  that  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  |  our  pilgrim  countrywomen  :  "  Perpauca?  enim  sunt 
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civitates  in  Longobardia  vel  in  Francia  aut  in  Gal- 
lia, in   qua  non  sit  adultera  vel   mcretrix   generis 
Jorum,  quod  soandalum  est  turpitudo  totalis  ec- 

ample  of  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
of  Louis  Vll.  and  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  showed 
that  the  errant  dames  of  other  lands  were  not  a  whit 
more  immaculate.  Not  unfrcquently  an  inconven- 
ient inveigled  into  pilgrimage,  that  the 
partner  left  at  home  might  have  full  scope  for  indul- 
gence or  elopement  This  particular  phase  of  the 
subject  '  i'th  to  innumerable  lays  and  le- 
■\  cry  Christian  tongue ;  and  it  has  furnished 

annsh'tti  with  in  excuse,  sufficiently  plan 
to  divert  general  attention  from  the  very  decisive, 
but  not  very  creditable,  part  played  by  the  Church 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Devorghal, 
however,  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  that  event ; 
for  Macmurchad,  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage, 
made  his  peace  with  the  injured  husband  full  sixteen 
years  before  a  Norman  fort  was  planted  on  Irish  soil. 

.sionally  a  husband  or  wife  turned  pilgrim  in 
order  to  fasten  an  ugly  charge  upon  some  unfortu- 
nate wight,  and  thus  give  a  coloring  of  justice  to 
the  active  malice  of  a  long-meditated  revenge. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  fought  out  in 
1'oSG,  in  presence  of  Charles  VI.,  between  the 
Knight  de  Carouge  and  the  Squire  le  Gris.  The 
wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le  Gris  had 
abused  her  during  the  pilgrimage  of  her  husband. 
The  accused  denied  the  charge,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  his  favor  went  far  towards  proving  it  an 
utter  fabrication.  The  lady  swore  positively  that 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain  day 
and  at  a  certain  hour,  and  she  was  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstantial  and   ingeniously  minute   in   detail   to 

a  very  plausible  aspect  of  truth  to  her  story. 
But  though  Le  Gris  failed  to  account  for  himself  at 
that  particular  instant,  it  was  shown  that  he  was 
many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his  lord  so 
shortly  before  and  after  that  the  swiftest  horse  could 
scarcely  have  traversed  the  distance  within  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  as  the  lady  persisted  in  the 
accusation,  and  had  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  in 
the  lists.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the 
scene,  and  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  appeared 
the   prosecutrix,  robed  in  black.     "  The   cause  is 

food,"  was  her  reply  to  the  last  appeal  of  her  hus- 
and,  and  the  fight  began.  Le  Gris  soon  fell  be- 
neath the  practised  strokes  of  the  knight ;  but  even 
then,  with  his  antagonist's  foot  on  his  breast  and 
his  sword  at  bis  throat,  he  continued  to  asseverate 
his  innocence.  De  Carouge  ran  him  through,  and 
trailed  his  corpse  by  the  heels  to  the  gibbet,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
who  hailed  the  event  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 
But  time,  a  little  later  on,  told  a  very  different  tale. 
The  lady  being  afflicted  with  an  incurable  and  most 
painful  malady,  and  conceiving  that  her  perjury 
had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  confessing  her  crime,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate 
squire. 

But  a  more  singular  misuse  of  pilgrimage  remains 
to  be  told.  There  are  several  instances  extant  of 
persons  who  undertook  these  excursions  for  the  ex- 
press and  only  purpose  of  stealing  relics.  A  cer- 
tain knightly  devotee,  who  went  forth  to  assist  in 
transferring  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  saint  to 
a  now  and  gorgeous  shrine,  managed  to  convey 
a  rib  into  his  sleeve  during  the  ceremony,  and  to 


carry  it  off  undetected.  And  Stephen,  chanter 
to  the  monastery  .of  Angers,  trudged  barefoot 
through  the  whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  all 
the  way  to  Apulia,  in  order  to  purloin  an  arm  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  miraculous  power  of  which  had 
brought  much  glory  and  gain  to  the  Abbey  of  Bart, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  his  money  ran  short  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  silver  that 
enclosed  the  relic,  the  poor  man  was  detected,  and 
the  booty  reclaimed.  There  was,  however,  some  lit- 
tle excuse  for  these  holy  thieves.  By  this  time  it 
had  become  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  genuine 
relic  in  any  other  way;  for  the  graves  of  martyr 
and  saint  had  been  so  thoroughly  ransacked,  that  not 
even  a  toe-nail  with  any  pretence  to  occult  power 
remained  unappropriated,  and  the  few  who  endeav- 
ored to  procure  these  things  in  the  regular  way  of 
traffic  invariably  found  themselves  swindled.  Like 
the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein,  for  instance,  who  em- 
ployed a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  —  the  plunder 
of  many  campaigns  — in  purchasing  the  skull  of  St. 
Anne.  This  he  deposited  with  much  pomp  in  the 
principal  church  of  Rome,  and  received  the  next 
morning  a  small  note  from  his  chapmen,  the  monks 
of  Lyons,  apprising  him  that  he  was  "  done,"  for 
the  true  skull  of  St.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  had  never 
once  left  their  possession,  and  never  should. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  company  of  pilgrims 
bad  its  sprinkling  of  loose  characters,  whose  bland- 
ishments were  only  too  successful.  This,  however, 
was  very  natural.  The  conscience,  whose  catalogue 
of  sins  was  so  soon  to  become  a  tabula  rasa,  could 
not  be  expected  to  scruple  much  about  adding  a 
few  more  to  the  list.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  his  old 
score  had  ceased  to  stare  a  man  in  the  face  at  all 
likely  to  deter  him  from  commencing  to  run  up  a 
new  one.  But  these  repi'obates  were  not  altogether 
without  their  uses.  The  occasional  conversion  of 
one  of  the  most  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  a  licen- 
tious campaign,  tended  greatly  to  maintain  the 
miraculous  repute  of  the  saint  who  had  interposed 
to  effect  it.  And  though  these  converts  were  some- 
thing  given  to  backsliding,  one  or  two  of  them,  like 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  made  such  progress  in  grace  as 
eventually  rendered  them  good  subjects  for  canoni- 
zation, enshrinement,  and  pilgrimage  also. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  graduate  a  pilgrimage 
according  to  inclination  or  iniquity.  It  might  be 
made  as  short  as  a  hunting  mass,  or  as  long  as  the 
Midgard  serpent  that  waa  said  to  encircle  the  world. 
Cologne  and  Compostella,  Sinai  and  Ararat,  the  , 
more  famous  places  of  resort,  formed  the  extremities 
of  an  enormous  quadrangle,  enclosing  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  while  fanes  of  lesser  but  still  sufficient  note 
were  plentifully  strown  between.  In  most  countries 
hospitals  were  maintained  at  every  stage  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  chivalry  in 
arms  kept  watch  and  ward  wherever  he  was  in 
danger  of  pagan  insult  or  aggression.  For  him  the 
Teutonic  brotherhood  guarded  the  German  forests ; 
for  him  the  knights  of  Santiago  patrolled  the 
Moorish  frontier ;  and  for  him  the  galleys  of  St. 
John  maintained  ceaseless  and  most  gallant  warfare 
with  the  merciless  rovers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Kings  and  councils  took  care  of  his  interests  while 
engaged  in  these  holy  excursions,  and  hedged  his 
household  and  estate  from  all  assault.  Debtors  were 
forbidden  to  inn  and  enemies  to  assail,  and  the 
severest  form  of  excommunication  was  denounced 
against  his  wife  did  she  dare  to  contract  another 
marriage  during  his  absence.     Of  course  there  were 
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exceptional  places  and  periods  wherein  pilgrimage 
became  unusually  perilous,  —  as,  for  instance,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  certain 
Italian  nobleman  established  himself  in  a  strong 
castle  on  the  road  to  Loretto,  and  amused  himself 
for  some  time  with  robbing  the  male  pilgrims  and 
outraging  the  women.  But  these  hitches  in  that 
pleasant  life  were  few  and  tar  between.  Generally 
speaking  the  pilgrim  was  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  Eastern  proverb,  for,  no  matter  where  he  was 
thrown  into  the  ever-flowing  Nile  of  pilgrimage,  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  emerge  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth 
and  a  loaf  in  his  hand. 

The  sites  of  some  prominent  shrines  were  desig- 
nated by  great  events;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  owed  their  repute  to  the  possession  of 
relics.  A  goodly  number  of  these  relics,  too,  like 
Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  had  the  faculty  of  gracing 
two  places  at  once.  The  holy  stairs  —  those  which 
originally  led  to  Pilate's  judgment-seat  —  might  be 
contemplated  at  Home  as  well  as  at  Bonn.  The 
holy  cross  existed  in  a  complete  state  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  fragments  all  over  the  world.  One 
monastery  displayed  the  head  of  a  saint,  another  his 
head,  and  a  third  his  head.  And  there  were  several 
examples  of  holy  men  who  were  first  distributed 
piecemeal  among  forty  or  fifty  different  abbeys, 
and  then  were  yet  to  be  seen,  unmutilated,  under 
the  guardianship  of  some  unusually  favored  com- 
munity. But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  relics 
should  always  be  saintly  ;  it  was  sufficient  if  they 
happened  to  be  very  extraordinary.  Thus,  in  one 
quarter  might  be  seen  the  plume  of  a  phcenix,  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  Popes ;  in  another  the  mark 
that  Cain  bore  about  on  his  forehead ;  and  in  a 
third  the  tip  of  Lucifer's  tail,  lost  in  conflict  with  a 
Syrian  hermit. 

When  relics  were  not  attainable,  or  were  likely 
to  be  overshadowed  by  noted  matter  of  the  sort  in 
the  neighborhood,  recourse  was  had  to  picture, 
statue,  and  trick,  with  very  substantial  results. 
Thus,  one  place  accumulated  liberal  crowds  by  a 
weeping  Madonna  ;  another  by  a  crucifix  exuding 
blood  or  oil ;  a  third  by  a  figure  which  groaned ; 
while  tiie  good  lathers  of  Breslau,  more  original 
still,  attracted  and  perplexed  their  visitors  by  a 
clever  carving,  which  purported  to  represent  *  the 
Devil  wheeling  his  grandmother  in  a  barrow." 

Nor   were   shrines   sought,   saints    invoked,   and 

relics  kissed  on  merely  spiritual  grounds.     For  all 

: actions  —  from  ice  to 

a  plague  of  rats  —  there  existed  special  remedies  ; 

and  ever}'  calamity  sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by 

them.     St.  Lambert  was   the   chosen   physician  of 

thfl  epileptic  ;  St.   Odille  of  the    blind  ;  St.  Blaise 

iafaihbU;  in  tiic  cure  of  sore  throats;  a  journey 

to   the   shrine   of  Saint  Apollonia  never  failed  to 

remove    the    toothache ;    and   the    barrencst    i 

grew  prolific  of  olive-branches  when  washed  by  the 

waves   of    the    Jordan.      But   unquestionably   the 

st  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine  was  that  of  the 

good  Knight  Ralph,  who  "  entreated  that  his  1 

t  be,  overspread  with  the  foul  disease  of  leprosy, 
tl  might  be  cleansed  from  sin,"  and 
who,  obtaining  his  desire,  died  six  years  afteiwards 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

The  mediaeval  pilgrim  believed  as  implicitly  as 
JElian  or  Pliny  that  the  vipers  of  Sicily  could  dis- 
tinguish between  legal  and  illegitimate  children ; 
he  looked  upon  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  the  outlets  of 
Pandemonium ;  and  he  attributed  more  virtues  to 
the   diamond  than  ever  the  ancients  dreamed  of. 


According  to  him  that  gem  preserved  the  health  of 
its  wearer,  developed  and  cherished  wit  in  him, 
secured  his  triumph  in  a  good  cause,  baffled  en- 
chantments, dispersed  phantoms,  paralyzed  wild 
beasts,  tamed  lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  the  pres- 
ence of  poison ;  that  is,  it  displayed  all  these  admira- 
ble qualities  if  it  had  been  obtained  uncoveted  and 
unpurchased,  as  a  free  gift.  But  it  was  in  favor  of 
his  shrine  that  the  pilgrim  chiefly  delighted  to 
expand  his  credulity.  Marvellous  were  the  things 
related  of  those  places.  In  this  respect  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  bore  away  the  palm  from  even  the  Vir- 
gin's house  at  Loretto  and  the  convent  of  Sinai,  — 
though  the  former  was  transported  through  the  air 
from  Palestine ;  and  though  the  future  head  of  the 
latter  house  was  always  pointed  out  by  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  his  lamp,  and  the  deaths  of  his 
brethren  portended  by  the  mysterious  extinction  of 
theirs. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Irish  was  their  disbelief  in  future  pun- 
ishment ;  they  would  not  credit  the  existence  of 
Tartarus  unless  they  saw  it.  This  was  a  source  of 
much  trouble  to  the  great  missionary.  At  length 
he  received  a  revelation  which  turned  his  perplexity 
to  joy.  He  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert  place,  and 
informed  that  whoever  would  spend  a  night  within 
its  precincts  should  behold  the  torments  of  the  wick- 
ed and  the  enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  return 
cleansed  of  all  sin.  Immediately  St.  Patrick  en- 
closed the  cave,  built  an  oratory  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  a  company 
of  monks.  Thenceforth,  down  even  to  this  very 
hour,  the  place  became  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims. 
Few,  however,  were  found  daring  enough  to  pen- 
etrate the  dismal  vault.  Still,  the  feat  was  attempt- 
ed on  rare  occasions,  and  yet  more  rarely  achieved, 
for  it  was  fraught  with  unexampled  terror  and  ex- 
ceeding peril.  Conspicuous  among  the  few  wrho 
ventured  to  explore  its  recesses  and  returned  to  tell 
the  tale  was  the  Knight  Owen.  This  man  had  ren- 
dered his  youth  infamous  by  loose  and  violent  liv- 
ing ;  but,  awaking  in  time  to  a  fit  sense  of  his  wick- 
edness, he  sought  a  bishop,  confessed,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay  made  reparation,  and  entreated  to  be  bur- 
dened with  a  penance  of  suitable  severity.  Accord- 
ingly the  prelate,  but  with  some  reluctance,  desired 
him  to  go  to  the  infernal  regions,  as  displayed  in 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
facilitate  his  entrance.  Received  by  the  prior,  he 
remained  fifteen  days  ia  fasting,  prayer,  and  flag- 
ellation, by  way  of  preface  to  his  undertaking.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  solemn  service,  including  the 
prayers  for  the  dead,  was  recited.  The  monks  then 
led  the  knight  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  besprinkled 
him  plentifully  with  holy  water,  loaded  him  with 
good  wishes,  "and  locked  the  wicket  behind  him. 
The  knight  crossed  himself,  and  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward, like  Christian  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  The  day  faded  behind  him  as 
he  went,  until  at  length  the  passage  opened  upon  a 
plain  that  stretched  boundlessly  through  the  dim 
twilight.  Before  him  stood  a  small  chapel,  —  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars  ;  he  entered  and  seated  him- 
self. In  a  few  minutes,  fifteen  men,  robed  in  white, 
with  newly  shaven  crowns,  marched  in  and  saluted 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  leader  then 
addressed  him,  and  commended  his  reflation,  but 
warned  him  that  he  would  encounter  much  risk  to 
soul  and  body.  "  The  moment  we  leave  you,"  said 
he,  "  a  multitude  of  unclean  spirits  will  set  upon 
you.     They  will  threaten  you,  torment   you,  and 
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leave  DO  means  untried  to  turn  you  back.  But  as 
you  value  your  salvation  here  and  hereafter,  heed 
them  not.  Give  way  to  them  but  for  an  instant, 
and  you  are  irretrievably  lost  Be  firm,  then,  and 
6ease  OOt  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
are  they  to  be  overcome,  and  thus  only."  The  fif- 
teen then  left  him.  The  knight  collected  all  his 
courage,  and  be  had  full  need  of  it.  A  multitude 
of  hideous  demons  thronged  in.  They  threatened, 
they  tempted,  and,  finding  him  unshaken  by  these 
means,  kindled  a  huge  lire,  tiling  him  in,  and  dragged 
him  up  and  down  through  the  blare  with  iron  hooks. 
But  he  called  vigorously  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  flames  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Next 
they  dragged  him  through  a  black  wilderness  to  a 
region  OI  woe  and  calamity.  It  was  thronged  with 
innumerable  people,  fastened  face  downwards  to  the 
ground  with  red-hot  nails,  and  tortured  by  howling 
fiends.  Again  he  was  required  to  return.  He  re- 
fused, and  the  demons  attempted  to  inflict  upon  him 
the  sufferings  that  he  witnessed.  Thus  he  passed 
through  various  appalling  scenes  to  that  place  con- 
cerning which  Dante  writes,  —  "  All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here."  Thence  he  was  led  to  a  broad 
and  noisome  river,  —  spanned  by  a  lofty,  narrow, 
and  slippery  bridge,  —  "  Al  Sirat's  arch,"  —  which, 
in  spite  of  opposing  demons,  he  traversed  safely 
until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  And 
here  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  graphic  and 
precise  as  they  are  concerning  the  place  of  torment, 
the  monks  are  altogether  vague  when  they  write  of 
heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular description,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved : 
"  A  ray  of  light,  descending  from  God,  lit  up  the 
whole  country ;  and  a  sparkle  of  it  settling  upon 
his  head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt  such 
a  delicious  sweetness  pervade  his  heart  and  frame 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead." 
Returning,  he  met  the  fifteen  in  the  chapel,  and  was 
urged  by  them  to  depart  quickly.  "  The  day  is 
breaking,"  said  they  ;  "  and. if  the  brethren  find  you 
not  at  the  gate,  they  will  conclude  that  you  have 
been  destroyed,  like  so  many  others,  and  abandon 
you  to  your  fate."  To  avert  this  catastrophe  the 
knight  made  haste,  and  reached  the  wicket  just  in 
time.  The  monks  received  him  joyfully,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.  There 
he  remained  for  another  period  of  fifteen  days,  en- 
gaged in  fervent  prayer  ;  and  he  left  the  priory  only 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and  super- 
stition attached  so  much  sanctity  to  the  pilgrim  who 
had  visited  the  more  famous  of  them,  that  a  perpet- 
ual inducement  was  held  out  to  vagrancy  and  pil- 
grimage to  rise  into  a  profession.  An  amusing 
rover  was  the  professional  pilgrim,  —  and  as  shrewd 
as  he  was  popular.  Brimful  of  song  and  story, 
habituated  to  travel,  and  a  sharer  in  many  a  wild 
adventure,  there  was  no  pleasanter  companion  than 
the  palmer  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

His  lore  was  adapted  to  suit  all  ages  and  every 
variety  of  taste.  He  could  discourse  as  eloquently 
of  love  and  beauty  as  of  martyr  and  miracle ;  he 
could  troll  a  lively  ditty  as  well  as  a  solemn  psalm  ; 
and  he  could  crack  a  joke  as  readily  as  he  could 
quote  a  homily.  He  possessed  quaint  secrets,  too, 
valuable  to  housewife  and  farmer,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  cattle,  and  a  veritable  clerk  of  the  weather. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  latest  fashions  of  tire  and 
doublet  and  the  newest  tricks  at  fence  —  to  say 
nothing  of  current  scandals  —  recommended  him 
equally  to  the  maidens  and  youths  of  the  hamlet. 


He  was  skilful,  also,  at  compounding  love-potions 
and  infallible,  salves  for  broken  heads,  and  was  an 
adept  in  portent  and  palmistry.  He  was  as  wel- 
come to  the  castle  as  to  the  cottage  ;  and  found  as 
comfortable  a  corner  by  the  abbey  fire  as  in  the 
chimney  nook  at  the  alehouse.  And  he  was  always 
secure  of  a  refuge;  for,  when  his  resources  were 
exhausted  in  one  quarter,  —  all  his  stories  told  and 
all  his  attractions  ended,  —  a  stroll  often  or  a  dozen 
miles  would  place  him  within  a  new  circle,  as  will 
ing  to  be  amused  and  instructed  as  the  last;  unless, 
indeed,  some  irrepressible  inclination  rendered  fur- 
ther flight  indispensable.  For  these  wanderers,  with 
their  practised  tongues  and  ready  wit,  made  way 
only  too  easily  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  rosy  daughter  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  fascinating  pilgrim.  Nor  was  that  individ- 
ual altogether  useless.  He  was  the  newspaper  and 
the  circulating  library  of  the  day,  besides  being  — 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
surely  —  the  disseminator  of  civilization.  He  made 
distant  lands  acquainted,  and  interchanged  far  and 
wide  the  ideas  of  peoples  otherwise  sundered.  For 
he  was  obliged  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom,  since  the  principal  shrines 
—  those  which  no  pilgrim  could  dispense  with  visit- 
ing —  lay  at  its  four  extremities.  To  this  we  owe, 
among  other  things,  that  strange  jumble  of  myth 
and  fable  which  constitutes  the  popular  legends  and 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  those  stories 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Gnome,  and  iEsar  are 
so  oddly  interwoven  that  it  is  now  wellnigh  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  in  any  of  them  a  distinct  nation- 
ality. To  this,  too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalence 
of  that  legend  which  represents  the  favorite  hero 
of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dalmatia,  restrained 
in  magic  slumber  until  the  extremity  of  his  country 
shall  rouse  him  to  a  long  career  of  triumph  ;  for 
what  is  it  but  a  form  of  that  belief  so  long  current 
in  the  East  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Deity  V 

Now  and  then  a  bona  fide  pilgrim  —  one  who 
really  endeavored  to  subdue  the  pangs  of  remorse 
and  to  atone  for  enormous  crimes  by  these  wander- 
ings —  would  appear  along  the  routes,  appalling  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  his  wretched 
aspect  and  still  more  miserable  story.  Such  a  one 
was  that  Count  of  Anjou,  the  latter  portion  of  whose 
life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage.  The  perpetrator 
of  previously  unheard-of  atrocities,  —  the  murderer 
by  every  fearful  means  of  all  his  nearest  relatives, 
his  brother  heading  the  list,  —  wherever  he  went  he 
seemed  to  see  his  victims  :  they  haunted  his  path, 
they  interrupted  his  prayers,  they  circled  his  sleep- 
less pillow,  appearing  to  his  desperate  sight  in  all 
the  terrors  of  their  last  agonies,  wearying  his  ear 
with  their  reproaches,  and  ceaselessly  invoking  ven- 
geance on  his  head. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  their  wandering  associations  of  peni- 
tents. Famines  and  pestilences  were  awfully  fre- 
quent in  those  days,  and  destructive  far  beyond 
modern  experience.  Every  eight  or  ten  years  they 
came  —  first  dearth,  and  then  the  pest  —  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  And  as  the  people  were  taught 
that  these  calamities  were  the  manifestations  of 
heavenly  wrath  provoked  by  sinful  indulgence,  while 
they  were  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  resort  to 
penance  as  a  universal  remedy,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  endeavor  to  arrest  their  ravages 
by  a  course  of  severe  asceticism.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  plagues,  therefore,  penance  be- 
came a  mania,  and  fraternities  were  established  for 
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its  better  practice.  Thus  every  few  years  avast  mass 
of  peopk  would  suddenly  appear  in  motion  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  praying  and  mortifying  as  they 
went,  and  gathering  recruits  at  every  step.  And, 
after  exciting  universal  interest,  the  band  would 
dissolve  as  suddenly  as  it  had  assembled.  These 
companies  were  very  numerous,  counted,  indeed,  by 
hundreds  ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  its  features 
strongly  stamped  with  individuality.  Some  admit- 
ted only  the  poor,  others  were  limited  to  males,  and 
one  or  two  were  formed  exclusively  of  children. 
Now  and  again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which 
opened  their  ranks  to  those  only  who  professed  pe- 
culiar opinions.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  were 
free  to  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
rank,  or  opinion  ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  some 
peculiarity  of  discipline  that  rendered  it  strikingly 
unique.  While  the  greater  number  of  these  singu- 
lar congregations  excited  a  merely  temporary  inter- 
est, a  few  survived  for  years,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
more  popular  were  reproduced  again  and  again, 
down  almost  to  our  own  time. 

One  day  —  we  write  of  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth 
century —  a  countless  multitude  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Whence  it 
came  or  how  it  had  originated  were  mysteries.  It 
might  have  sprung  complete  from  the  glaciers,  for 
all  that  could  be  told  ;  and  its  spectral  appearance 
by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  universal 
amazement.  A  white  shroud  was  wrapped,  from 
forehead  to  heel,  round  every  member  of  the  host, 
and  concealed  them  alike  from  their  comrades  and 
the  outward  world.  Some  paces  in  front  of  this 
living  avalanche  stalked  the  leader,  in  similar  attire, 
rearing,  by  way  of  banner,  a  lofty  crucifix  on  his 
shoulder.  Who  or  what  he  was  none  knew,  —  name, 
country,  and  profession,  —  in  all  things  he  remains 
to  this  hour  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  "  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask."  Concerning  one  thing,  however,  there 
could  be  no  mistake  :  for  the  time  being  he  was  a 
mighty  power.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his 
voice  sonorous,  and  his  eloquence  persuasive  ex- 
ceedingly. Now  the  multitude  paused  to  hear  his 
impassioned  declamation;  and  anon  the  inarch  was 
resumed  to  the  melody  of  hymns,  which,  pealing 
from  ten  thousand  tongues,  rolled  through  the 
woods  and  fields  like  thunder  softened  down  to 
music-,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  power  over  the 
sympathies  of  the  hearers.  Grand  as  they  are  at  all 
times,  never  were  the  "Dies  Ira  "  and  the  "  Stabat 
Mater"  so  expressive.  As  it  was  merely  requisite 
to  accompany  this  attractive  band  for  a  very  limited 
period,  in  order  to  share  the  benefits  that  attached 
to  its  sanctity,  it  soon  became  very  popular. 
Knights,  nobles,  and  courtly  dames  thronged  to 
swell  its  ranks,  and  a  cardinal  led  the  march  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  At  length  the  leader  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  was  seized,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  Excommunication  and 
civil  enactments  were  levelled  at  his  followers  in  all 
directions,  — the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.  pass- 
ing an  Act  against  them,  —  and  the  White  Brethren 
dispersed  forever. 

The  autumn  of  1316  saw  something  quite  as 
strange.  Louis  Hutin  declared  war  with  Flanders, 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  frontiers. 
His  march,  however,  was  stayed  by  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  which  spoilt  his  stores  and  spread  sick- 
ness through  his  ranks.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
return  to  the  capital,  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  the  troops  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  soon  be- 


came terribly  virulent.  To  propitiate  the  saints  a 
series  of  processions  was  organized,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  streets  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enor- 
mous throng.  In  front  marched  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  capital,  plentifully  provided  with  banners, 
crosses,  relics,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
superstition.  Then  followed  the  court  and  its  great 
officers.  And  behind  them  trooped  a  long  array  of 
both  sexes  and  every  rank,  "  in  puris  naturalibus"  ; 
while  such  of  the  populace  as  could  not  muster  suffi- 
cient faith  or  impudence,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
join  the  naked  band,  formed  a  zone  around  it,  and 
added  their  portion  to  the  universal  prayer.  Nor 
were  these  scenes  confined  to  Paris,  —  they  accom- 
panied the  disease  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  These  freaks,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  period,  and  several  of  much  later  date,  were 
always  justified  by  bishops,  anabaptists,  and  puritans, 
with  scriptural  arguments. 

In  1251  all  France  was  dismayed  by  fearful  news 
from  Egypt.  Its  crusading  army  had  been  destroyed, 
and  King  Louis  and  such  of  his  nobles  as  survived 
were  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  At  this 
juncture  a  Hungarian  preacher  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
denouncing  the  abominable  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
nobles  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  "  Such  hands  as 
theirs,"  he  cried,  "  can  never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  grasp  of  the  miscreants.  That  honor 
the  Virgin  reserves  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  And 
here,"  he  added,  raising  a  hand  kept  always  tightly 
clenched,  "  here  I  bear  the  summons,  written  by 
her  own  fingers,  and  carried  down  to  me  from 
heaven  by  an  angel,  which  calls  upon  the  ploughman 
and  the  shepherd  to  go  forth  and  work  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  sacred  soil."  A  hundred  thousand  of 
the  lowest  class  soon  gathered  round  his  pennon. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  the  Hungarian  waxed 
still  bolder.  Hitherto  he  had  spared  the  clergy ; 
but  from  that  time  forth  his  diatribes  against  sensu- 
ality fell  far  more  frequently  among  them  than 
among  the  nobles.  And,  assailing  the  system  as 
well  as  the  ministers,  —  smiting  full  at  the  root  as  at 
the  branches,  —  he  poured  forth  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  levelling  doctrines.  Nor  was  his  the  only 
voice  that  indulged  in  these  rude  philippics.  Scores 
upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated  his  example, 
mounted  the  stump  in  all  quarters,  and  cried  just  as 
fiercely  and  effectively  against  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  superiors.  And  their  practices  were  just  as 
mischievous  as  their  precepts.  They  were  religious 
and  very  ceremonious  in  their  way ;  but  neither 
their  ethics  nor  their  rites  were  exactly  such  as 
honesty  could  always  approve  of.  They  displayed, 
indeed,  like  many  other  fanatics  and  one  or  two 
reformers,  a  remarkable  faculty  for  performing  the 
works  of  Satan  in  the  name  of  divinity.  Some  of 
them  contracted  very  disorderly  marriages,  more  of 
them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  altogether,  and 
the  whole  body,  forsaking  their  occupations,  lived 
and  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  poor 
misled  creatures  who  still  remained  in  "  the  gall  of 
bitterness."  The  clergy  were  furious,  and  well  they 
might  be ;  but  they  were  altogether  powerless,  for 
the  strength  of  the  nobles  was  otherwise  employed, 
and  the  middle  classes,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  see  the  vices  of  their  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters  receive  a  little  well-deserved  castiga- 
tion.  One  or  two  of  the  priests  ventured  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Pastoureaux,  in  the  hope  of 
bein<r  able  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  their  inflam- 
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uiatorv  harangues;  but  they  had  good  reason  to 
regret  their  lolly,  for  the  moment  i '.icy  were  recog- 
nized they  were  set  upon  and  beaten  without  mercy. 
()n  the  "festival  of  St.  Barnabas  the  I'a.stoureaiiN. 
entered  Orleans,  a  city  that  regarded  them  with 
peculiar  favor,  in  solemn  procession.  Hating  circled 
the  town  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
which  such  rabblcments  delight,  drums  beating, 
colors  living,  they  gathered  in  groups  round  their 
favorite  orators.  A  scholar  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity interrupted  one  of  these  spouters,  and  de- 
nounced him  to  his  lace,  and,  what  the  speaker 
thought  very  much  more  about,  to  the  faces  of  his 
auditors,  as  "  a  liar,  a  reprobate,  a  hypocrite,  and  a 
heretic."  These  epithets,  pretty  as  they  were,  could 
not  stand  comparison  lor  an  instant  with  those  the 
rastoureaux  applied  hourly  to  "the  bloated  bishops 
and  something-or-other  aristocracy."  But  such  a 
trilling  consideration  as  that  could  not  be  expected 
to  sway  an  excited  mob,  and  so  they  set  upon  the 
student,  and  tore  him  to  shreds  in  less  than  live 
minutes.  They  next  made  a  rush  at  the  university, 
beat  all  the  students  that  came  in  their  way,  burnt 
the  library,  and  massacred  live-and-twenty  priests 
out  of  hand.  For  a  few  hours  ihey  carried  all  before 
them,  and  mob  law,  with  all  its  amenities,  reigned 
supreme.     But  a  reaction  soon  set  in. 

The  Orleans  outrage  inllicteda  death-blow  on  the 
gathering  of  the  Pastoureaux.  Respectability  with- 
drew its  patronage,  —  in  fact,  became  positively 
and  unequivocally  hostile;  and,  appalled  at  their 
handiwork,  the  Pastoureaux  retreated  in  haste 
to  the  fields,  split  up  into  factions,  struck  their  tents, 
packed  up  their  goods,  and  other  people's  too,  —  for 
this  kind  of  reformer  delights  much  iu  spoiling  the 
Egyptians,  —  and  departed  in  different  directions. 
At  first  they  maintained  something  like  an  orderly 
march,  but  their  steps  quickened  by  degrees  as  the 
troops,  which  a  vacillating  government  at  last  mus- 
tered courage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  body,  headed  by  the  Hungarian,  made  its  way 
to  Bourges.  There  the  leader  announced  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  he  would  perform,  not  one,  but  many 
miracles !  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the 
marvels,  and,  as  the  operator  failed  to  keep  his 
promise,  they  comforted  themselves  for  the  disap- 
pointment by  knocking  him  on  the  head.  Another 
leader  escaped  to  England  with  a  small  number  of 
followers,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  of 
Shoreham.  Of  the  remainder,  a  good  many  escaped 
by  resuming  their  former  employments.  Enough, 
however,  were  slaughtered  and  gibbeted  to  sicken 
the  travellers  for  many  a  month  with  their  unbur- 
ied  carcasses.  But  the  animating  spirit  was  not  yet 
extinguished.  It  smouldered  on  for  seventy  years, 
and  then,  in  1320,  burst  forth  in  even  a  fiercer 
flame.  On  this  occasion,  two  apostate  priests,  taking 
up  the  text  of  the  Hungarian,  gathered  similar 
hordes  around  them.  These  mobs  encamped  in  the 
centre  of  France,  helped  themselves  by  force  to 
whatever  they  wanted,  and  sent  out  numerous  mis- 
sionaries to  rouse  all  their  brethren  to  a  similar 
course.  Some  of  these  gentry  being  imprisoned  by 
the  authority  of  Paris,  a  large  body  of  the  Pastour- 
eaux marched  on  the  capital,  gained  an  entrance, 
broke  open  the  prisons,  and  released  their  deputies. 
Then  directing  their  course  southward,  wherever 
they  came,  they  hunted  up  and  massacred  the  Jews, 
slaying  them  with  such  hideous  tortures  that  500  of 
these  people,  —  who  with  their  families  and  their 
property  had  sought  refuge  in  the  royal  castle  of 
Verdun,  —  finding  the  fortress  too  weak  to  defend 


them,  actually  flung  their  children  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  then  slaughtered  each  other,  in  preference 
to  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Pastoureaux. 
I  Jut  the  course  of  these  fanatics  was  nearly  run. 
Thy  Pope  excommunicated  them  ;  and,  becoming 
involved  in  the  marshes  of  Lignes-Mortes,  they 
were,  there  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  until  the 
greater  portion  of  them  perished  miserably  by  fam- 
ine and  disease.  Of  the  remainder,  a  very  few 
were  allowed  to  escape;  but  so  many  were  hanged 
that  ''the  trees  were  split  with  the  weight  of  their 
bodies." 

In  the  summer  of  1213  a  boy  was  noticed  wander- 
ing from  town  to  town  in  France.  His  hand  was 
never  stretched  out  for  alms,  nor  his  voice  subdued 
into  the  beggar's  whine.  He  belonged  not  to  the 
tribe  of  vagrant  students,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the 
mountebank  or  the  pecaroon.  Neither  did  he  carry 
either  of  those  universal  passports,  the  palmer's 
stall"  or  the  gleeman's  cithara.  Unlike  each  and  all 
of  these,  his  mien  was  saintly  and  his  conduct 
irreproachable.  Wherever  he  went  he  chanted  the 
words,  "  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross  !  " 
pausing  only  to  indulge  in  fervent  prayer.  In  a  little 
time  he  was  universally  revered  as  the  messenger  of 
Heaven,  and  happy  was  that  house  esteemed  wherein 
he  deigned  to  take  up  his  lodging.  But  soon  alarm 
began  to  permeate  and  deepen  the  awe  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  regarded.  And  truly  the  effect 
of  his  example  was  appalling.  All  at  once  a  strange 
infatuation  seized  on  all  the  boys  of  the  same  age. 
No  sooner  was  his  voice  heard  in  any  town  or 
hamlet,  than  out  they  poured,  mustered  in  his  track, 
and  accompanied  him  blindly  whithersoever  it 
pleased  him  to  direct  his  course.  Bolts  and  bars 
were  useless  to  restrain  them ;  tears  and  prayers  to 
turn  them  from  their  purpose.  They  hastened  to 
quit  father,  mother,  home,  everything  that  was  dear- 
est, to  follow  this  strange  leader,  and  chant  with 
him,  "  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross !  " 
They  came  to  him  by  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands:  Every  day  added  to  the  throng,  until 
at  length  no  city  would  consent  to  receive  them 
within  its  walls.  Having  gathered  this  great  host, 
he  directed  its  march  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Himself  led  the  way,  reclining  in 
a  chariot  lined  with  cloaks.  After  him  pressed  the 
countless  throng,  chanting,  "Lord  Jesus,  give-  us 
back  the  Holy  Cross."  And  every  instant  they 
trampled  the  weaker  to  death,  as  they  struggled  for 
the  place  nearest  to  their  leader's  car,  for  he  among 
them  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could  touch  his 
person  or  gather  a  thread  from  his  robe.  In  the 
end  the  whole  of  them  perished  on  the  land  or  in 
the  sea. 

Even  more  singular  were  the  dancers,  who  first 
attracted  attention  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373.  A 
set  of  ragged  wanderers  were  these  who  made  beg- 
gary an  article  of  faith,  and  who  signalized  them- 
selves by  extreme  dissent  from  the  Church,  and 
contempt  for  its  organization.  They  admitted  only 
the  initiated  to  their  private  assemblies,  which  were 
held  at  night  in  secret  places,  and  where  it  was  said 
they  practised  the  greatest  abominations.  Wander- 
ing about  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,  their  profession- 
al poverty,  their  impassioned  earnestness,  their 
frantic  rites,  and  their  contempt  for  persecution, 
gave  them  extraordinary  power.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  their  singular  aspect  and  still  more  singular 
reputation  attracted  multitudes  of  spectators  ;  and  a 
crowd  was  all  they  required  to  go  through  their 
singular  performances.     In  those  superstitious  times 
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it  was  almost  impossible  to  witness  their  furious 
motions  and  hear  their  frenzied  shrieks, — motions 
of  worship  and  shrieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attempts 
to  take  Heaven  by  storm,  —  without  being  infected 
by  the  mania.  Indeed,  their  example  was  as  conta- 
gious as  the  plague,  and  equally  dreaded.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  annalists  of  the  period,  —  and  with 
the  doings  of  the  revivalists  in  view  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to  disbelieve  all  that  they  tell  us  con- 
liog  these  dancers, — no  rank,  no  profession,  no 
place  was  exempt  from  the  contagion.  Wherever  it 
found  human  life  and  nerves,  there  it  exei 
dominion.  Everywhere  the  dancers  became  at  will 
the  centre  of  a  writhing  multitude.  And  the  dis- 
jointed ravings  of  these  paroxysms  were  generally 
■iled  as  prophetic.  Nor  did  the  mania  depart 
with  the  vagabonds  who  brought  it.  Wherever  the 
excitement  had  once  fastened,  it  never  relaxed  its 
hold.  In  vain  was  the  axe  plied  on  these  enthusi- 
asts, and  the  gibbet  loaded  with  their  bodies.  They 
disappeared  only  when  Euro]>e  became  satiated  with 
their  extravagance. 

But  unquestionably  the  strangest  of  all  these 
itinerants  of  faith  were  the  gloomy  flagellants  ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  they  were  also  the  most  tenacious  of 
existence.  A  singularly  impressive  picture  they  pre- 
sent,—  more  like  a  dismal  vision  of  dreamland  than 
a  gathering  of  human  life,  — a  sable  host  in  cease- 
less march,  —  each  phantom's  shoulder  bare,  the  left 
hand  bearing  a  little  wooden  cross,  and  the  right 
a  whip,  so  well  applied  that  the  dust  in  the  track 
of  the  long  procession  was  dimpled  with  its  blood. 
Groans,  shrieks,  and  wild  ejaculations  rose  multi- 
tudinous, and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deep 
dread  sound,  like  the  dash  of  the  agitated  sea. 
Wherever  that  sound  alarmed  the  ear,  —  in  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  through  the  German  for- 
ests, across  the  fields  of  France,  —  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vicinity  tied  or  hid  themselves. 
For  the  penitential  torrent  absorbed  all  who  hap- 
pened to  cross  its  course.  No  matter  who  they 
were  nor  how  employed,  —  no  matter  how  pressed 
nor  how  expected,  —  there  was  no  escape  for  any. 
Resistance  was  in  vain,  remonstrance  unheeded. 
Here  the  dreary  fanatics  surprised  a  troop  of  beg- 
gars, there  a  band  of  hunters,  yonder  a  company  of 
traders  or  a  bridal  group  ;  and,  under  penalty  of 
having  the  flesh  Hogged  from  their  bones,  foreed 
them  to  become  flagellants,  until  they  were  released 
by  reaching  the  next  celebrated  shrine,  —  Loretto, 
it  might  be,  or  Cologne,  or  Rheims.  History  tret 
notices  the  flagellants  in  1260,  when  the  Crusades 
began  to  Hag.  They  reappeared  again  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  ten  years  perambulated  and 
agitated  Europe.  This  was  their  palmy  day,  and  it 
was  also  the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  op- 
position from  pope  and  prince,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, where  for  the  time  they  were  put  down  by  the 
Teutonic  knights.  In  13.31,  these  warriors  mustered, 
and  having  well  prepared  themselves  for  the  task 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  they  set  upon  a  body  of  the 
flagellants  in  full  march,  massacred  thousands  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  compelled  the  multitude  of 
their  captives  to  be  rebaptized.  The  flagellants 
made  their  last  appearance  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  III.  attempted  to 
render  them  fashionable.  As  a  lhigellant,  he  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at- 
tended by  the  dames  and  gallants  of  his  court,  and 
followed  by  a  long  array  of  rabble,  all  applying  the 
whip  and  all  suitably  apparelled,  —  not  a  few,  as  in 
the  days  of  Louis  Hutin,  —  the  king  being  conspic- 


uous by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round  his  waist. 
But,  enthusiasm  being  the  life  of  these  brotherhoods, 
they  speedily  died  out  when  adopted  by  frivolity. 


COOKS. 

I  have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  epheme- 
ral pleasures  lose  their  charm,  and  the  solid  attrac- 
tions of  the  table  become  of  the  most,  paramount  im- 
portance. The  delights  of  poetry  failed  me  at  five- 
and-twenty,  and  those  of  music  I  never  knew.  (I 
was  born  without  an  Ear,  but  the  gods  made  up  the 
;  by  bestowing  on  me  an  appreciative  Palate.) 
At  forty,  I  ceased  to  dance,  —  from  a  circumstance 
which  I  now  do  not  hesitate  to  term  Fat.  At  fortv- 
i  began  to  doubt  whether  Women  smiled  upon 
me  in  genuine  earnest ;  at  fifty,  I  was  sure  they  only 
made  game  of  me.  I  never  had  the  courage  to  be 
a  Gambler,  so  that  cards  were  no  more  to  me  than 
child's  toys.  Thus,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  I 
find  myself  entirely  dependent  as  to  pleasure  upon 
the  Domestic  Affections  and  my  Palate. 

Reduced  to  this  extremity,  Fate,  who  never  tires 
of  plaguing  us  poor  mortals,  deprived  me  of  my 
cook.  To  persons  who  have  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  this  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence. If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  have 
only  to  hire  an  artiste  for  a  guinea  per  day,  who 
will  make  the  dinner-hour  a  blissful  epoch,  and  play 
no  tricks  with  the  coats  of  your  stomach  afterwards. 
But  I  am  unfortunately  a  very  poor  man,  although 
nature,  I  am  sure,  intended  me  for  a  very  rich  one. 
My  wife  (a  most  exemplary  woman,  if  she  could 
only  cook)  is  obliged  assiduously  to  apply  herself,  in 
our  domestic  arrangements,  to  that  most  disagree- 
able study.  Economy.  Instead  of  expending  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  in  the 
encouragement  of  culinary  art,  I  can  only  afford  to 
give  —  well,  no  matter ;  the  fact  is  I  do  not  give  a 
hundred  (nor  yet  fifty),  and  still  I  give  more  than 
I  can  afford.  1  am  constantly  making  sacrifices  to 
the  Divinity  who  presides  over  good  cooking.  My 
dress  is  very  far  from  fashionable.  Nothing  in  shops 
(unless  it 's  at  the  fishmonger's  or  the  Italian  ware- 
man's)  ever  tempts  me  to  spend  money.  I 
walk  instead  of  using  wheels ;  although  it  is  true  I 
do  sometimes  indulge  in  a  hansom  when  there  is 
anything  particular  for  dinner,  for  I  find  nothing 
endows  one  with  appetite  so  unfailingly  as  rushing 
through  the  air  in  that  description  of  vehicle.  I  do 
not  travel  in  the  autumn,  but  save  all  the  money 
usually  expended  in  that  frivolous  amusement  to 
furnish  my  table  with  August  grouse.  Gloves  I  do 
not  wear,  but  only  dangle  them  in  my  hand.  Thea- 
tres I  never  put  my  head  into,  —  and,  indeed,  I  should 
not  do  so  were  I  ever  so  rich,  for  they  induce  lobster 
suppers,  and  seriously  impair  the  digestion.  I  blush 
For  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  when  I  find  my- 
seif  at  the  tables  of  those  of  my  own  rank  in  lite, 
who  attire  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  most 
fashionable  raiment,  and  yet  omit  to  give  me  cu- 
cumber with  my  salmon,  and  even  Wenham  ice 
with  my  Seltzer-water,  —  Wenham  ice,  that  only 
costs  them  twopence  a  pound  at  most,  and  only  a 
penny  if  they  use  the  Company's  refrigerators  ! 

The  importance  of  this  subject  here  demands  a 
slight  digression  ;  why,  why  is  there  a  deficiency  of 
ice  at  nineteen  dinner-tables  out  of  twenty  in  this 
so  -  called  civilized  metropolis  ?  Why  do  people 
who  have  got  twopence  refrain  from  spending  it  on 
that  article  ;  or.  if  they  have  not  got  twopence  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  excellent  Amphitryons),  why  do 
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they   not  obtain  credit    for  the  same?     Am  I  —  is 

anybody —  su<-h  a  fool  as  to  consider  an  aristocratic 
neighbor  any  sufficient  substitute  for  the  little  vase 
of  tinkling  crystal  which  should  be  always  within 
reach  at  dinner,  at,  least  from  May  to  October  ?  My 
fashionable  neighbor  may  be  "cool"  enough,  and 
probably  is  in  one  sense,  but  his  languid  imperti- 
nc:  c  does  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  Wenham.  I 
do  not  say  that  1  would  not  give  twopence  for  all  the 
aristocratic  society  in  Helgravia,  but  I  most  certain- 
ly would  not  accept  it  during  the  summer  months 
in  exchange  for  my  indispensable  clear  ice.  In  the 
United  Si  an  omission  would  not  be  toler- 

ated in  a  second-class  hotel;  and  yet  I  remember 
dining  at  Richmond  the  other  day,  when  the  waiter 
placidly  informed  me  that  they  had  used  up  all 
their  ice.  It  would  be  just  as  unpardonable,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  placed  the  dinner  upon  the  bare 
table,  and  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  they  had 
used  up  all  their  table-cloths  that  were  not  at  the 
wash.  What  vile  cooking,  by  the  by,  one  gets  at 
those  Richmond  and  Greenwich  inns!  Never  once 
have  I  had  a  dinner  there  so  well  cooked  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  those  I  was  wont  to  have  at  home  in  the 
old  days,  when  —  I  cannot  proceed:  you  must 
bear  with  me  :  I  have  lost  Her;  yes,  she  was  but  a 
woman,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  exchanged  her 
for  many  a  man-cook.  Her  omelettes,  sweet  and 
savory  !  The  delicate  soupcon  of  young  onion  rises 
(like  the  faint  echo  of  a  song  in  memory's  ear),  and 
brings  down  the  unwilling  tear. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons :  to  those 
wretched  mutton-cutlets  keeping  guard  over  a 
few  hard  peas,  which,  at  Greenwich  dinners,  that 
cost  two  guineas  a  head,  are  considered  to  be 
quite  an  artistic  entree.  You  have  only  to  charge 
the  foolish  Swells  high  enough,  and  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  anything.  Claret  cup,  made  of 
Gladstone's  wine  at  "  twelve  shillings  the  dozen, 
bottles  included,"  and  steeped  in  borage  till  it 
tastes  like  the  smell  of  a  chemist's  shop,  must,  it 
seems,  be  excellent,  if  only  it  be  expensive.  As  for 
the  whitebait,  they  don't  even  do  that  at  Greenwich 
better  than  She  did  it.  This  reminds  me,  however, 
that  I  have  something  to  say  that  is  cheering  and 
consolatory.  I  remember  the  days,  —  not  so  long 
ago,  —  when  it  was  very  rare  to  get  whitebait  in 
London  except  at  clubs ;  whereas  now  those  queer- 
looking  wire  saucepans  hang  up  in  every  well- 
appointed  kitchen.  Let  us  give  the  Age  its  due. 
Those  fairy  fish  require  delicate  handling,  and  there- 
fore form  a  very  good  test  of  a  cook's  capabilities. 
People  imagine  that  they  are  dear,  whereas  they  are 
very  cheap,  if  you  only  have  them  often  enough. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  require  huge  quantities  of 
lard ;  but  this  lard  will  serve  again  (as  it  does  at 
hotels  and  clubs,  of  course,),  so  that  more  fish  may 
be  procured  and  cooked  the  next  day  for  almost  the 
same  money.  [There,  if  I  never  write  another  line, 
I  should  now  feel  that  I  had  put  on  record  something 
to  benefit  my  species.]  Do  not,  however,  let  your 
cook  attempt  to  do  whitebait  by  the  light  of  nature. 
If  she  does  not  understand  it,  she  must  be  taught. 
Otherwise,  there  results  a  pretty  kettle  of  fislf;  a 
mass  of  amalgamated  minnows  brown  and  greasy; 
such  as  I  have  seen  lately  at  my  own  table  from  the 
hands  of  an  artiste  who  assured  us  she  could  "  do 
everything,"  and  who  accordingly  did  us,  —  and 
whitebait  —  brown. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  Cooks.  The  change 
that  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
household  servant  during  the  last  twenty -five  years 


is  remarkable.  The  cook  that  asked  fourteen  pounds 
a  year  in  1843,  at  present  asks  forty;  and,  more- 
over, the  former  lady  would  do  all  the  work  of  her 
department,  whereas  the  latter  demands  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  kitchen-maid,  if  not  the  whole 
of  that  young  person.  The  delicate  touches  of  her 
art,  it  seems,  monopolize  her  attention,  and  the 
chalks  must  be  ground  and  the  colors  mixed  by  an 
assistant.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  present  cooks  are 
superior  to  the  past;  but  I  don't  think  they  have 
improved  in  the  same  ratio  with  their  cost ;  they  are 
better,  but  not  so  much  better  as  they  have  "  bet- 
tered themselves."  They  require,  too,  not  only 
more  assistance,  but  an  amount  of  delicate  consider- 
ation, which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  prin- 
cesses and  wet-nurses.  They  must  not  be  "  put  out  " 
by  remonstrance,  far  less  rebuke ;  they  must  have 
"  stout,"  and  not  porter ;  and  unlimited  leave  to  see 
their  friends.  It  is  a  mere  detraction  to  say  that 
they  encourage  Policemen  or  Lifeguardsmen.  They 
might  condescend,  perhaps,  to  an  inspector  of  a 
sergeant-major,  but  not  to  ordinary  members  of  the 
civil  and  military  professions.  At  least,  no  "  good 
cook"  would  do  so;  although  the  individual  called 
"  a  good  plain  cook "  might  forget  herself  so  far. 
When  they  are  advertised  as  "  plain,"  you  may  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  that  description  ;  for  my 
part,  I  like  the  colored  editions. 

And,  by  the  by,  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
only  once  have  I  ever  beheld  a  pretty  cook.  Time 
tries  all,  it  is  said  ;  but  not  so  severely —  at  all  events, 
with  respect  to  the  complexion  —  as  the  kitchen 
fire.  A  good  cook,  too,  notwithstanding  that  cooks, 
like  poets,  are  said  to  be  born,  and  not  made,  can 
scarcely  be  very  young.  The  distractions  of  love  do 
not,  therefore,  interfere  with  their  usefulness  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  the  parlor-maid,  the  housemaid, 
the  nursery-maid,  and  (above  all)  with  "  the  young 
ladies'  maid."  Their  attachments  are  of  a  solid 
character.  They  affect  widowers,  —  generally  mid- 
dle-aged small-tradesmen,  —  and  have  an  eye  to  a 
comfortable  settlement  in  life.  They  look  before 
they  leap  into  the  gulf  of  matrimony.  If  I  was  a 
small-tradesman,  I  should  do  my  best  to  marry  a 
good  cook.  The  idea  of  getting  one  for  nothing  — 
or  its  synonym,  for  "  love"  — makes  me  almost  wish 
I  was.  Though  'umble  our  'ome,  we  should  then  al- 
ways sit  down  to  something  nice,  and  the  dripping 
would  not  be  sold,  nor  the  things  that  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  contempt  for  one 
description  of  fashionable  folly;  let  me  here  hint  at 
another.  Why  are  young  ladies  often  taught  the 
use  of  the  Celestial  Globe  (which  is  really  of  no 
use),  but  never  cookery?  If  I  was  a  young  govern- 
ment-clerk, or  a  barrister  who  has  just  done  "eat- 
ing his  dinners  "  only  in  one  sense,  how  much  rather 
would  I  marry  a  girl  who  could  give  me  a  good 
omelette  until  we  could  afford  to  keep  an  artiste, 
than  one  who  could  speak  French  with  an  English 
accent,  or  play  indifferently  on  a  cheap  piano,  or 
know  Magnall's  Questions  by  heart !  Talk  of  ro- 
mance !  In  all  the  fiction  of  Courtship,— r  I  mean, 
in  all  the  courtship  of  Fiction,  —  what  is  more  touch- 
ing than  the  making  that  beefsteak-pudding  by 
Tom  Pinch's  sister !  And  this  is  an  attraction, 
remember,  that  remains  when  beauty  has  departed, 
when  the  Beloved  Object  has  become  an  object  (to 
the  casual  observer),  and  there  is  not  enough  hair 
left  at  the  back  of  her  head  to  cover  her  frisette ! 
O  woman,  woman  !  take  my  advice,  and  learn  to 
cook  !     Then  shall  your  gentle  ministration  be  as 
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a  sweet  savor  in  the  nostrils  of  your  husband,  and 
your  labor  be  acceptable  unto  him  even  when  you 
have  had  fourteen  children.  Teach  all  your  girls 
to  cook,  and  you  shall  be  blessed  even  by  the  gen- 
eration that  comes  after  you.  The  teachings  of  the 
just  smell  sweet,  and  simmer  even  in  their  dust. 
Or,  if  moral  considerations  have  no  weight  with  you, 
reflect  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  for  your  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  culinary  artiste  and  ruler  de  facto  of  a 
great  household,  than  to  be  a  governess,  with  half 
her  salary,  and  snubbed  by  the  servants.  [This  is 
the  second  pregnant  piece  of  advice  which  I  have. 
"  thrown  in  "  along  with  the  merely  literary  matter 
of  this  article,  and  which  has  incidentally  sprung 
from  the  consideration  of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject,] 

"\Y  hen  I  say  that  cooks  do  not  devote  themselves 
to  love,  I  merely  mean  that  they  are  not  easily  in- 
toxicated with  that  foolish  passion,  although  they 
are  often  enough  intoxicated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
do  give  way  to  passion  of  another  sort.  Of  course, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  sex,  they  look  for- 
ward to  being  married  ;  and  the  older  they  are,  the 
more  near  that  crowning  conclusion  to  their  culinary 
toil  appears.  But  they  do  not  count  their  years  like 
ordinary  mortals,  nor  accept  their  preferment  as 
their  sisters  do.  They  take  brevet  rank  as  Mrs. 
Bonne  Femme  (an  excellent  soup,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  substitute  for  the  names  Jones  or  Rob- 
inson) at  once,  however  young  they  may  be ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  advertise  themselves  as 
"  middle-aged "  long  after  they  have  reached  the 
extreme  limit  assigned  to  human  life.  I  saw  tln-ee 
cooks  in  one  day  lately,  the  announcements  of  whose; 
attractions  in  the  Times  had  induced  me  to  seek 
their  acquaintance,  the  age  of  each  of  whom  might 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  under 
the  head  of  Longevity  Extraordinary.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  lor  me  to  tell  these  ladies  the 
reason  why  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  should 
spend  many  years  under  my  roof,  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  (not  for  the  first  time)  for  the  possession  of 
a  wife.  It  is  I  who  cross-examine  all  candidates 
about  their  purees  and  their  pastry,  but  it  is  my  wife 
who  rescues  me  from  the  embarrassments  that  there- 
upon ensue.  I  have  recently  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  about  fifty  cooks  ;  not  one  of  them  young, 
and  not  one  of  them,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, past  middle  age.  As  a  rule,  they  have  only 
a  six  weeks'  character  from  their  last  two  places, 
but  a  very  long  one  from  the  lady  with  whom  they 
previously  lived,  who  is,  however,  abroad,  and  her 
address  is  doubtful.  These  are  all  sent  by  the  dif- 
ferent Servants'  Register  Offices,  to  which  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  pay  five  shillings  apiece  for  this 
great  accommodation.  [As  a  third  piece  of  advice, 
I  beg  to  give  this  caution :  Never  pay  a  register- 
office  till  you  procure  your  servant ;  nor  even  then, 
until  you  have  been  one  calendar  month  unrobbed 
and  unmurdered.]  The  better  sort  of  candidates 
have  "  characters  "  of  from  one  year  to  six.  I  differ 
with  some  about  the  amount  of  wages,  and  with 
others  as  to  their  artistic  acquirements ;  and  my 
wife  differs  perliaps  with  those  with  whom  I  should 
otherwise  agree,  in  i;egard  to  the  work  expected  of 
them.  But  a  few  are  selected  —  one  at  a  time,  of 
course  —  about  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
further  inquiries.  As  to  their  merits  as  artistes,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  You  have  little 
else  to  go  by  beyond  the  situation  of  their  last  place  :, 
you  can't  expect  kromeskis  from  Camberwell,  nor' 
purees  from  Peckham  Rye ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 


you  often  get  bad  cooks  from  fashionable  localities. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  tripe  well  done  to  the  most 
ambitious  of  failures ;  but,  unhappily,  not  one  of 
these  people  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  their  qual- 
ity. As  if  the  manager  of  a  theatre  or  an  opera 
would  engage  a  leading  tragedian  upon  his  own  ipse 
dixit,  or  a  principal  tenor  without  having  heard  him 
open  his  mouth  !  This  standing  upon  their  dignity 
is  no  doubt  a  good  shield  for  ignorance,  but  it  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  often  necessitates  a  month 
of  indigestion.  Once,  and  once  only,  my  question : 
"  Will  you  cook  a  dinner  to-morrow  ?  "  met  with  a 
prompt  affirmative ;  but  that  woman  was  a  woman 
of  genius.  Never  did  I  sit  down  to  a  more  excel- 
lent repast  than  was  cooked  by  her.  Nothing  was 
forgotten  or  mismanaged,  and  not  until  the  cheese 
souffiee  had  been  dismissed  from  her  clever  hands 
did  that  (otherwise)  admirable  woman  give  herself 
up  to  intoxication.  She  was  too  drunk  even  to  ac- 
cept the  fifteen  shillings  I  had  promised  her  for  the 
job.  She  called  the  next  morning,  quite  cool  and 
pleasant,  only  her  hand  shook  a  little,  until  I  offered 
her  a  glass  of  port  and  a  biscuit,  —  and  wished  to 
know  if  she  had  given  satisfaction.  As  a  cook,  she 
had  been  perfection,  and  I  tried  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  she  might  give  up  her  little  weakness,  and 
"  do"  for  us,  but  my  wife  nipped  that  idea  (severe- 
ly) in  the  bud ;  and  I  believe  she  was  in  the  right. 
The  artiste  herself  allowed  that  she  had  left  two 
situations  in  consequence  of  "  having  enjoyed  her- 
self upon  festive  occasions  rather  too  freely " ;  and 
although  she  would  never  have  overdone  the  mut- 
ton, we  might  perhaps  have  been  burned  in  our 
beds.  She  adds  another  to  that  long  list  of  gifted 
beings  who  have  had  no  enemies  but  themselves ; 
and,  no  doubt,  it  is  our  duty  to  condemn,  rather  than 
to  pity  her.  But  my  heart  somehow  still  yearns 
towards  that  unhappy  woman,  and  I  really  think  if 
our  present  state  of  cooklessness  continues,  that  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  —  although  I  should  be  the 
last  to  encourage  a  vice  that  in  time  destroys  the 
palate  — in  taking  her  "  by  the  job." 

After  many  fiascos,  we  did  get  a  woman  to  coma 
by  the  week  on  trial,  and  she  is  with  us  now.  She 
said  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  that  precaution,  be- 
cause she  was  sure  that  nature  had  intended  her  to 
suit  us  for  our  lives  long.  But  I  am  glad  we  did 
take  it,  nevertheless.  She  could  cook  everything, 
she  said.  She  would  not,  I  believe,  have  hesitated 
to  aver  her  proficiency  to  cook  human  flesh,  if  my 
questions  had  taken  that  direction.  She  also  prom- 
ised to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  her  in  other  respects. 
Altogether,  she  was  and  is  the  most  cheerful,  as 
well  as  the  most  tremendous,  liar  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
little  dinner  she  gave  my  wife  and  me,  I  said  :  "  Spare 
for  nothing,  Mrs.  Bonne  Femme,  but  send  up  every- 
thing of  your  best."  I  took  no  luncheon  on  that 
day,  but  reserved  my  appetite  for  the  trial-feast. 
This  was  lucky,  for  hunger  was  upon  that  occasion, 
not  merely  the  best  sauce,  but  the  only  one.  A 
sharp  kitchen-maid  could  have  turned  out  a  better 
dinner.  Everything  was  spoiled  that  was  n't  boiled. 
As  if  one  wanted  boiled  things !  But  the  curious 
part  of  the  affair  was-,  that  the  wretched  impostor 
below  stairs  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  acquitted 
herself  to  admiration.  She  especially  prided  her- 
self, it  seems,  upon  "  her  sweets,"  her  single  spec- 
imen of  which  was  comprised  in  a  sag->  pudding, 
with  some  jam  spilt  on  it.  And  yet  this  wom.'n  had 
a  character  with  her,  which,  if  it  did  not  quite  cor- 
roborate her  own  assertions,  gave  some  ground  for 
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them.      Peddle  talk  of"  the  wickedness  of*  servants; 

but  what  is  thai  1  to  the  wickedness  of 

those  mistresses  who  will  say  anything  in  order  to 

tOOtbly  rid  of  a  worthless  cook  V    ( >!'  <•■ 
is  a  temptation,  hot  it  is.  one  that  a  lady  ought  to 

.  for  the  oil  that  smooths  the  parting  lul 
for  this  terrible  domestic  her  passage  into  an  unsus- 
:!  did  in  our  case.      It  is  true, 
J  only  encaged  Mrs.  Bonne  Femme  for  "  a  week 

certain"  :   but  here  she  is,  and  here  she  sticks.      She 

res  with  her  (one  of  them  the  size 

rting  that  she  was  sure  to  suit,  and 

might,  therefore,  just  as  well  make  herself  comfort- 

onee.  She  continues  to  state  that  she  does 
suit,  and  is  so  good  as  to  add,  that  lor  her  part,  she 
finds  the  plane  to  her  liking.  In  vain  I  have  told 
bet  that  she  is  not  "cook  enough"  for  \is  (and  in- 
deed she  is  not  a  cook  at  all)  ;  she  only  shakes  her 
head  and  smiles,  as  though  I  was  charmingly  droll. 
She  won't  go,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  make  her. 
1  have  been  looking  into  Burn's  Justice,  but  I  can- 
not find  that  I  have  any  remedy  against  her.  The 
police,  of  course,  decline  to  interfere,  except  in  her 
favor;  and  I  dare  not  call  in  the  military  on  ac- 
count of  "  the  young  ladies'  maid"  and  the  other 
girls.  It  is  sad  to  be  without  a  cook,  but  it  is  ten 
times  worse  to  possess  a  bad  one  who  refuses  to 
leave  your  roof,  and  assures  you  she  is  perfectly 
comfortable  where  she  is.  I  have  said  that  she  can 
cook  nothing ;  but  there  I  exaggerate.  Although 
our  weekly  bills  have  never  been  so  high  as  since 
she  has  been  with  us,  it  is  impossible  to  convict  her 
of  petty  larceny.  She  cooks  accounts  uncommonly 
well. 


NIGHT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS. 

I. AT    THE    PREFECTUTiE    AXD    AMONG    THE    CHIF- 

FOXXIERS. 

It  is  Bachaumont,  I  think,  who  in  his  Nouvelles 
a  In  Main  tells  an  anecdote  of  some  noblemen  of 
the  "ancien  regime"  whose  hobby  it  was  to  be 
driven  about  Paris  at  night  time,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  police,  in  a  sombre-looking  chariot  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  coachman,  selected  on  purpose  because 
he  could  hear  and  say  nothing,  and  so  amused  him- 
self in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  city.  Having 
a  whim  for  one  night's  experience  similar  to  that  of 
the  "  grand  seigneur  "  of  the  era  of  Louis  Quinze,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be  indulged 
with  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  without  en- 
listing the  services  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  coachman. 
I  therefore  ventured  to  present  myself  at  the  pre- 
fecture, with  an  introduction,  explaining  that  I 
asked  to  be  favored  by  the  experience  and  protec- 
tion of  an  agent  during  such  an  expedition. 

I  entered  the  prefecture  on  the  side  of  the  Quai 
des  Orfevres  by  the  Rue  Jerusalem,  and  past  the 
Rue  Nazareth,  —  names  that  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Paris  thieves  the  slang  term  of  "  Ju- 
dea,"  which  they  apply  to  the  prefecture.  A  senti- 
nel and  a  sergent-de-ville  on  duty  at  one  end  of  the 
short  narrow  street,  and  a  sentinel  pacing  slowly  up 
and  down  at  the  other,  carefully  scanned  every  one 
who  entered.  Passing  by  the  guard-room,  congre- 
gated around  and  within  which  were  some  twenty 
soldiers  smoking  and  lounging  on  the  benches,  I 
entered  a  dark  humid  passage  leading  to  a.  wide 
staircase,  with  sergents-de-ville  posted  on  every 
landing,  and  on  the  second  floor  of  which  was  the 
cabinet  of  the  prefect's  private  secretary,  —  a  hand- 
somely   furnished,    well-curtained,   softly   carpeted 


room,  that  might  have  been  taken  for  a  gentleman's 
library  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  police  notices 
and  naps  that  line  the  walls.  The  secretary  re- 
ceived me  with  extreme  politeness,  and  explained 
that  the  matter  was  one.  within  the  discretion  of  the 
chief  of  the  municipal  police,  to  whom  lie  at  i 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction. 

The  bureau  of  this  oflicial  proved  to  be  m  a  dif- 
t  part  of  the  prefecture,  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  Dauphine,  and  readily  recognizable  by  the 
Dumber  of  sergents-de-ville  and  messengers- in- wait- 
ing congregated  in  the  adjacent  passages.  The 
"chef,"  on  learning  the  object  of  my  visit,  ex- 
plained with  much  politeness  that  in  Paris  there 
was  no  special  low  quarter,  such  as  existed  in  Lon- 
don. "  The  new  boulevards,"  said  he,  "have  pierced 
it  through."  Moreover,  there  were  no  regular 
thieves'  haunts  or  vagabonds'  places  of  resort,  no 
lodging-houses  for  tramps,  no  casual'wards  or  night 
refuges  for  the  destitute ;  their  system  was  altogeth- 
er different  from  ours,  just  as  their  laws  were. 
With  them  poverty  and  vagrancy  were  quite  as 
much  matters  of  police  as  actual  crime.  Here  the 
"  chef"  produced  a  bundle  of  English  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, several  clauses  of  which  he  pointed  out,  and 
then  read  other  clauses  from  the  French  code.  On 
his  writing-table  was  an  assortment  of  the  London 
and  other  foreign  directories,  together  with  several 
English  Blue-books  and  parliamentary  reports  on 
criminal  matters,  which  naturally  led  to  the  remark, 
that  he  not  only  appeared  to  be  familiar  with,  but 
to  take  considerable  interest  in,  the  English  police 
system.  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  study  other  systems  besides  our  own,  and 
also  the  statistics  of  crime  in  other  countries  :  more- 
over, so  familiar  am  I  with  the  map  of  London,  that, 
were  I  ever  to  visit  England,  I  believe  I  should  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  about  the  bad 
(iiiarfcers  of  its  metropolis  than  I  should  about  our 
own  boulevards."  He  had  sent,  he  said,  several 
agents  to  England  to  study  the  detective  system  in 
operation  there.  Then,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  un- 
locked the  door  of  an  adjoining  cabinet  and  brought 
forth,  the  true  British  constable's  staff  and  rattle;  the 
baton  lie  thought  far  less  preferable  to  the  sword, 
while  as  for  the  rattle,  he  appeared  to  regard  it  as 
little  better  than  a  plaything. 

At  this  moment  an  agent  of  the  private  police 
entered  the  "  chef's  "  bureau  to  announce  that  the 
Emperor  had  just  gone  to  the  Camp  of  St.  Maur, 
some  few  miles  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  whereupon 
the  "  chef  "forthwith  wrote  out  certain  orders,  which 
he  handed  to  the  agent.  "  You  must  not  imagine," 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  "  that  the  emperor  never 
goes  out  unless  he  is  surrounded  by  detectives.  It 
is  our  duty,  of  course,  to  take  precautionary  measures 
for  his  protection,  still,  it  is  only  on  State  occasions 
that  we  are  informed  of  his  movements  beforehand. 
As  you  see,  I  am  not  apprised  of  his  visit  to  St. 
Maur  until  after  he  has  left  the  Tuileries." 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation,  the  "  chef " 
produced  a  tabular  statement  of  crimes  and  offences 
committed  during  the  past  month  within  the  limits 
of  the  twenty  arrondissements  into  which  Paris  is 
divided,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
thirteen  nocturnal  assaults  against  the  person  during 
the  month  of  April,  1868,  comparing  with  twenty  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  preceding  ;  and 
that  eight  out  of  these  thirteen  offenders  had  been 
arrested  on  the  spot.  Considering  that  Paris  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  that 
its  population  exceeds  1,825,000  souls,  this  would 
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seem  to  show  that  Paris  enjoys  an  amount  of  securi- 
ty, so  far  as  attacks  against  the  person  are  concerned, 
unknown  to  other  large  European  cities.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain :  under  the  Imperial  regime 
the  police  of  Paris  have  rendered  the  city  far  safer 
at  night  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Vagabondage,  the  "chef"  remarked,  was  the 
common  offence  with  which  the  police  had  to  con- 
tend ;  nearly  half  the  arrests  matte  by  them  were  of 
vagrants  simply.  "  Paris,"  said  he,  "  is  fed  with  va- 
grants from  all  the  departments  of  France.  The 
adventurous,  those  in  want  of  work,  the  idle,  the 
disappointed,  the  invalids,  and  the  cripples,  all  flock 
to  the  capital  by  cheap  railway  trains,  or,  if  need 
be,  on  foot,  in  search  of  fortune,  work,  an  asylum, 
or  a  cure ;  instead  of  which  they  ordinarily  come 
to  encounter  more  or  less  misery."  When  detected 
begging,  or  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  their  first 
offence,  they  are  sent  back  to  their  own  parish  — 
means  being  furnished  them  to  convey  them  ten 
leagues  towards  their  destination.  When  they  have 
accomplished  this  distance,  on  the  production  of 
their  papers  at  the  Maine  of  the  commune  they 
are  supplied  with  money  to  convey  them  another 
ten  leagues,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 
A  repetition  of  the  offence  renders  them  liable  to 
imprisonment.  Casual  vagrants  who  are  natives 
of  Paris,  and  in  actual  want,  are  sent  to  the  muni- 
cipal depots  or  refuges  at  Saint  Denis  and  Villers- 
Cotterets,  while  those  who  are  vagabonds  by  pro- 
fession are  committed  to  prison  for  long  or  short 
periods,  according  to  their  degree. 

My  interview  with  the  u  chef"  had  this  result. 
As  in  his  judgment  there  was  really  nothing  to  be 
seen  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  place  a 
police  agent  at  my  disposition.  He  would  willing- 
ly, he  said,  grant  me  orders  to  visit  all  the  prisons 
of  the  capital,  where  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  study 
crime  undergoing  its  due  punishment,  administered 
solely  with  the  view  to  reformation.  As  this  was 
not  exactly  my  object,  I  thanked  him,  and  took  my 
leave,  and  next  day  retained  the  services  of  an 
agent  of  the  "  police  de  surete,"  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  me,  on  my  own  account.  An  ap- 
pointment was  made  with  this  individual  for  a  par- 
ticular evening  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  profit- 
ing by  the'  politeness  of  the  officials  at  the  prefec- 
ture, I  decided  to  devote  the  hour  preceding  to 
witnessing,  in  company  with  a  friend,  the  arrival 
there  of  the  various  prisoners  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed 1  hroughoul  Paris  since  the  morning,  and  who,  we 
were  informed,  would  be  brought  to  the  prefecture 
from  the  "  postes  de  police  "  of  the  different  arron- 
dissemente  at  about  seven  o'clock. 

Shortly  after  that  hour,  the  first  half-dozen  vans 
drew  up  in  the  yard  of  the  prefecture,  which  is  al- 
■d  on  both  sides  with  sergents-de-ville,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  reading  the  Petit 
On  tiie  doors  of  the  first  van  being 
opened,  some  half-dozen  prisoners  trip  gayly  out  with 
all  the  nonchalance  of  habitual  offenders.  All  the 
men  are  in  blouses,  and  all  the  women  without  bon- 
ne N.  proving  them  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
humbler  class,  which  is  not  surprising  after  you  have 
learnt  that  vagabondage  and  hawking  without  per- 
mission of  the  police,  together  with  a  moderate 
number  of  petty  thefts,  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  offences.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  prisoners  — 
ently  old  offenders,  and  habituated  to  the  ways 
of  "what  is  called  the  depot,  whither  they  are  all 
conveyed  after  being  subjected  to  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion and  the  charges  against  them  have  been  enter- 


ed in  the  books  of  the  prefecture  —  come  provided 
with  loaves  of  bread  and  other  small  comforts.  Next 
day  every  prisoner  undergoes  an  examination  by  the 
"juge  d'instruction,"  who  either  sends  him  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  tribunals  or  discharges  him  with 
a  reprimand.  There  are  three  clearances  of  the 
"  postes  de  police "  all  over  Paris  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.    , 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  I  and  my  friend  quit 
the  prefecture  and  proceed  on  our  expedition  in  com- 
pany with  the  agent  of  "  police  de  surete,"  whose 
services  I  had  retained.  He  is  a  powerful,  thick-set 
individual,  slightly  over  the  middle  height,  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  medal  of 
the  Italian  campaign  indicates  that  he  has  been  in 
the  army.  He  is  armed  with  the  ordinary  stout 
walking-stick  common  to  members  of  his  fraternity, 
lie  suggests  that  we  at  once  drive  to  the  lowest 
quarter  of  Paris,  namely,  the  barrier  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  the  thirteenth  arrondissement,  where  mis- 
ery and  mendicity  are  so  rife  that  one  person  in 
every  five  receives  relief  from  the  Bureau  de  Bien- 
faisance  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
On  our  road  the  cab  stops  to  take  up  another  agent 
of  police,  a  friend  of  the  first,  a  younger  and  slighter- 
built  but  equally  powerful  man,  with  a  stick  like  to 
that  carried  by  his  comrade. 

The  cab  rattles  onwards  through  narrow  winding 
streets,  past  old  and  dingy  stone  houses,  once  the 
residence  of  noble  and  wealthy  men,  now  the  abodes 
of  misery  and  crime,  across  broad  open*  spaces  with 
the  wrecks  of  demolished  tenements  cumbering  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  and  proving  that  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  has  at  last  laid  his  hand  on  this 
foul  quarter  of  the  capital,  past  the  turbid  rushing 
waters  of  the  Bievre,  —  an  open  sewer  almost  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  —  then  past  the  "Gobelins"  and  into 
the  Place  d'ltalie,  and  down  one  dirty  turning  after 
another,  until  the  cab  halts  in  the  Hue  de  Baudrin- 
court  before  a  low  cabaret,  where  several  grimy- 
looking  blear-eyed  men,  chiffonniers  all,  and  all  more 
or  less  intoxicated,  are  quarrelling  over  their  dirty 
cards,  and  gulping  down  "  cinquieme  "  after  "  cin- 
quieme  "  of  coarse  red  wine. 

Here  one  of  the  agents  of  police  makes  inquiry 
after  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  neighboring  "  cite," 
inhabited  exclusively  by  chiffonniers,  who  is  not  ob- 
served reclining  on  his  accustomed  bench ;  after 
which  we  proceed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street  to 
a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  fenced  with  dilapi- 
dated palings,  and  ennobled  by  some  large  railed 
gates,  secured  by  a  padlock  and  chain.  We  knock 
to  arouse  the  inmates  ;  instantly  half  a  dozen  fierce 
dogs  growl  and  bark,  springing  at  us  with  intentions 
which  we  are  happily  in  a  position  to  deride.  After 
a  time  a  tall,  slim,  shirtless,  shoeless,  stocking] 
man  (he  does  wear  a  ragged  blouse  and  trousers), 
and  black  as  a  charcoal-burner,  makes  his  appear- 
ance ;  and,  on  recognizing  the  police  agent?,  hastily 
removes  the  lock  and  chain,  and  pulls  the  gates 
asunder.  At  a  word  from  him,  the  dogs  cease 
barking,  and  content  themselves  with  sniffing  and 
growling.  Picking  our  way  through  the  mud,  be- 
tween piles  of  rusty  iron,  sound  and  broken  bottles, 
hones,  jars,  gallipots,  and  vessels  and  utensils  of 
every  description,  together  with  mounds  of  old  hats, 
little  hills  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  all  the  countless 
refuse  of  the  city,  we  arrive  in  front  of  a  miserable- 
looking  hovel  run  up  in  one  corner  of  the  ground 
with  rotten  planks,  old  doors,  and  pieces  of  tarpaul- 
ing.  The  edifice  is  kept  in  position  by  heavy 
stones,  and  is  roofed  in  with  some  bits  of  felt  and 
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sheets   of  tin.  on   which   other  stones   are   placed   to 

keep  them  from  being  blown  away.  On  raising  a 
piece  of  tarpauling,  and  striking  a  light,  we  discover 

that  this  wretched  den  is  tenanted  by  three  individ- 
uals,—tlie  chitlbnnier  whom  we  had  aroused,  another 

miserable  wretch,  seemingly   afflicted  with   ague, 

who  is  lying  on  some   black   ashes  spread   over  the 

slushy  ground  wrapped   up  in  an  old  horse-rug, 

and  a  grimy,  black-bearded,  big-chested  ruffian,  per- 
fectly  naked   to  the  waist   and  lower,  who  on    our 

entrance  raised  himself  from  a  couch  of  rags  spread 
on  an  old  shutter,  supported  on  some  pieces  of  rusty 
iron  piping  and  a  broken  packing-case.  The  other 
contents  of  this  den  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  bones, 
several  heaps  of  foul  rags  and  scraps  of  paper,  and 
two  or  three  chiffonniers'  baskets,  lanterns,  and  hooks. 

Our  guides  now  made  for  the  other  end  of  this 
miserable  patch  of  ground  along  a  narrow,  muddy 
pathway,  bordered  on  both  sides  with  piles  of  old 
metal  of  every  description,  from  a  broken  portable 
cooking-stove  to  a  rusty  nail,  rows  of  glass  bottles, 
earthen-ware  jars  and  cracked  crockery,  old  copper 
stew-pans,  battered  cans  and  pails, -bones,  boots  and 
shoes,  broken  chairs,  lamps,  picture-frames,  baskets, 
bird-cages,  brushes  and  brooms,  pieces  of  piping, 
rope  and  canvas,  bits  of  old  harness,  odd  wheels, 
plaster  bas-reliefs,  coachmen's  glazed  hats  innu- 
merable, watering-pots,  and  gardening-tools.  The 
half-starved  dogs,  no  longer  restrained  by  their 
master,  whom  our  guides  had  ordered  to  remain 
behind,  are  only  kept  at  a  comfortable  distance  by 
the  constant  demonstration  of  our  walking-sticks. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  we  come  upon 
another  hovel,  smaller  and  even  more  wretched 
than  the  first,  formed  of  old  pieces  of  timber,  doors 
and  shutters  propped  one  against  the  other,  with 
numerous  wide  gaps  between,  and  having  one  side 
entirely  open  to  the  wind  and  rain.  The  roof, 
formed  of  some  rotten  tarpauling,  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  stand  upright  within  the  rickety  shed.' 
On  striking  a  light  we  discerned,  huddled  up  on  a 
heap  of  rags  in  the  farthest  corner,  an  old  man  and 
woman,  covered  with  a  tattered  horse-cloth.  They 
start  up  in  affright  on  seeing  us,  evidently  imagin- 
ing the  visit  of  the  police  agents  to  be  of  an  official 
character,  and  that  they  are  to  be  marched  off  to 
the  nearest  "poste  de  police"  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  They  bow  to  the  ground ;  they  answer  every 
question  put  to  them  in  a  wheedling  tone;  they 
address  the  agents  as  "  Messieurs,"  and  humbly 
oiler  to  guide  us  to  the  neighboring  sheds,  —  only 
too  ready,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  if  it  will  save 
them  being  removed  from  their  present  abode  of 
filth  and  misery  to  a  prison  where  they  would  be 
better  fed,  but  where  they  would  also  be  compelled 
to  keep  themselves  tolerably  clean. 

Not  caring  to  inspect-any  other  of  the  hovels  that 
might  be  scattered  over  this  large  tract  of  waste 
ground,  we  return  to  the  chilfonnier's  cabaret, 
where  we  are  formally  introduced  to  a  short,  squat, 
broad-shouldered  individual,  with  a  monstrous  show 
of  what  is  called  "  corporation  "  in  our  dear  London 
city.  He  has  a  quick,  cunning,  laughing  eye,  a  re- 
lentless-looking mouth,  long  gray  hair,  and  a  crisp 
black  mustache,  and  is  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  blue  blouse, 
and  he  commits  the  propriety  of  wearing  a  clean 
white  shirt.  In  fact  he  proves  to  be  Monsieur  Tour- 
nier,  proprietor  of  the  Cite  Tournier,  a  famous 
haunt  of  chiffonniers  immediately  opposite,  and  has 
apparently  arrived  at  the  precise  stage  of  convivial- 


ity when  the  temper  gets  uncertain.  Accordingly, 
we  conciliate  him  by  praising  the  pretended  points 
of  some  miserable  cur  of  which  he  appeared  to  be 
particularly  proud,  and  by  informing  him  that  he 
WAS  indebted  to  our  visit  solely  from  the  celebrity 
which  the  Cite  Tournier,  and  he,  as  its  proprietor, 
had  acquired,  —  a  celebrity  which  extended  even 
to  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel.  There  is 
no  amount  of  this  kind  of  flattery  which  ordinary 
Frenchmen  will  not  swallow.  M.  Tournier  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  we  were  chaffing  him. 
lie  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  inquired  if  we 
wished  to  see  the  "  cite,"  and  whether  merely  from 
motives  of  curiosity.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  contem- 
plate renting  one  of  my  seventeen  chateaux,  before 
proceeding  further  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to 
give  me  a  reference."  With  these  words  he  led  the 
way  across  the  road  to  the  Cite  Tournier,  of  which, 
as  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chilfon- 
nier,  he  was  naturally  very  proud. 


"CATCHING  CRABS." 
We  proposed  some  time  ago  to  limit  the  reitera- 
tion of  much-used  metaphors,  quotations,  and  old 
jokes  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  Now,  if  these 
plagues  of  modern  journalism  were  to  be  rated 
according  to  their  age  and  popularity,  what  price 
should  we  fix  upon  the  comparison  of  life  to  a 
river  ?  Then,  again,  if  the  price  were  prohibitive, 
what  would  literature  do  without  that  venerable 
simile  ?  And  not  only  is  it  painfully  frequent  in 
literature,  —  where  it  becomes  offensive  only  through 
the  elaboration  conferred  upon  it,. —  but  it  occurs 
constantly  in  our  common  talk.  In  their  ordinary 
conversation,  men  use  metaphors  as  unwittingly  as 
they  swallow  insects  in  breathing.  The  short,  sharp 
sentences  of  the  counting-house,  the  banter  of  the 
club,  the  graceful  insipidities  of  the  drawing-room, 
teem  with  metaphors ;  and  there  is  no  one  more 
frequent  than  the  talking  of  the  progress  of  lite  as  a 
voyage  down  a  river.  The  familiar  dialect  which 
we  call  slang  overflows  with  the  same  images.  We 
hear  that  B.  is  "  going  on  swimmingly  " ;  he  has 
•■  floated "  some  wonderful  company  ;  he  has  got 
half  a  dozen  lords  to  "  row  in  the  same  boat  with 
him";  they  have  "caught  the  turn  of  the  tide"; 
he  knows  "  how  to  steer  a  concern  like  that,"  and 
"  get  over  the  shallows  " ;  and  there  being  in  such  a 
commercial  undertaking,  no  "  Youth  at  the  prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  helm,"  B.  is  likely  to  "  find  a 
snug  haven."  These  phrases  might  be  continued 
for  pages,  so  thoroughly  saturated  is  our  talk  with 
that  common  metaphor.  Yet  we  would  venture  to 
add  one  more  to  the  list,  in  order  to  describe  in  a 
rapid  way  a  social  phenomenon  which  is  very  far 
from  being  of  rare  occurrence.  As  the  contempla- 
tive philosopher  —  shall  we  say  "A.  K.  II.  B."V  — 
sits  quietly  on  the  river-bank,  piping  his  melancholy 
refrain  to  inattentive  ears,  he  observes  from  time  to 
time  a  sharp  and  sudden  crisis  in  the  slow  and 
orderly  procession  of  boats  floating  on  before  him. 
Good  crew  or  bad  crew  does  not  matter  much. 
He  perceives  some  friend  of  his  own,  perhaps,  in  a 
smart  little  outrigger,  stealing  away  from  many  of 
his  companions  in  the  general  scratch-match.  In  an 
instant,  there  is  an  awkward  splutter,  the  heels  of 
his  friend  appear  in  the  air,  the  boat  is  upset,  and 
the  unhappy  oarsman  is  pitched,  with  an  aching 
back,  in  the  tide.  There  he  may  manage  to  "  keep 
his  head  above  water,"  or  he  may  not;  but  in  either 
case  he  is  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference 
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by   the   majority   of  those   who   have   been   lucky 
enough  to  keep  their  scats. 

Once  a  man  openly  and  distinctly  catches  a  crab, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  his  recovering  his 
balance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  is  generally  signal- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  ; 
and  then  the  man  is  doomed.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  to  recall  the;  circle  of  friends  whom  he  knew 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  without  perceiving  blanks 
caused  by  these  sudden  catastrophes.  A.  was  going 
.  on  very  prosperously  in  business  ;  his  consignments 
always  reached  a  good  market ;  his  children  got 
over  the  measles  :  he  had  a  good  digestion,  an  easy 
temper,  and  plenty  of  friends,  when  he  caught  a  tre- 
mendous crab  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  subsided  at 
once  from  the  society  in  which  he  was  wont  to  move. 
B.  was  a  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  clever  sayings 
everybody  echoed,  who  was  making  a  fortune  rap- 
idly, and  looked  forward  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession,  when  he  caught  his  crab  in  the  exposure 
of  certain  influences  by  which  he  had  induced  a  fair 
client  of  his  to  settle  upon  him  half  her  property. 
There  was  no  more  heard  of  Mm,  — scarcely  a  rip- 
ple in  the  water  was  observable  when  he  sank.  The 
same  results  occur,  under  varying  conditions,  nearly 
every  day.  A  rising  literary  man  is  convicted  of  an 
astounding  and  wholesale  plagiarism,  and  disap- 
pears into  anonymous  leader-writing.  A  popular 
artist  is  accused  of  kleptomania  of  another  kind,  and 
catches  his  crab  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  where  he  had 
put  in  his  pocket  some  trifling  ornament  of  no  more 
use  to  him  than  a  white  elephant.  A  young  barris- 
ter of  great  promise  and  a  hot  temper  gets  into  an 
altercation  with  the  judge,  and  is  ordered  out  of 
court ;  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  much  more  of  him.  In 
almost  every  case  the  crisis  is  quite  unexpected  ;  the 
result  irremediable.  There  is  no  righting  the  boat 
again.  It  is  the  disgrace  by  the  catastrophe  which 
is  the  chief  attendant  pain;  and  that  disgrace  once 
incurred,  the  unhappy  oarsman  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  the  convict-badge  which  society  has  conferred 
upon  him.  Of  course, -there  are  catchings  of  crabs 
with  which  no  disgrace  is  associated  ;  when,  instead, 
the  unlucky  performer,  as  the  waves  close  over  him, 
departs  with  the  pity,  and  even  respect,  of  his  more 
fortunate  companions.  A  great  commercial  crisis, 
for  instance,  produces  hundreds  of  such  cases.  It 
sweeps  across  the  river,  tilting  over  the  most  care- 
fully balanced  boats  ;  and  when  the  oar  strikes  deep 
in  the  water  on  the  other  side,  and  the  man  goes 
overboard,  nobody  possibly  can  blame  him.  He 
and  his  companions  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  certain  conditions  which  it  was  be- 
yond their  power  to  control.  We  know,  by  our  ex- 
perience of  '66,  how  many  careful,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  people  were  thus  taken  unawares.  The 
catching  of  crabs  at  that  time  was  enormous,  and 
too  often  tragic.  On  every  side  of  us  people  were 
going  down,  until,  in  the  general  panic,  our  only 
thought  was,  "  Who  next  ?  "  One  man,  as  he  went 
over,  upset  his  neighbor's  boat,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  everybody.  Bankruptcy 
was  almost  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  ills  of  humanity  ;  and  impecuniosity  was  a 
thing  of  which  no  man  was  ashamed.  We  have  not 
recovered  from  that  squall  yet ;  but  the  catching  of 
crabs,  in  a  commercial  sense,  is  happily  becoming 
rarer. 

Excepting  such  abnormal  cases,  it  may  be  always 
suspected  that  the  catching  of  a  crab  is  not  acci- 
dental. It  is  led  up  to  by  predisposing  causes.  The 
suddenness  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  species  of  social 


hypocrisy,  which  is  known  as  the  keeping  up  a 
good  appearance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  occurs 
when  the,  man  is  "found  out."  The  natural  ten- 
dency towards  the  catching  the  crab  is  always  pres- 
ent ;  it  may  be  concealed  for  years.  The  artist's 
impulse  to  steal,  the  barrister's  ungovernable  temper, 
the  author's  habit  of  pilfering,  may  not  even  be  sus- 
pected by  their  companions,  until  the  fiasco  occurs, 
and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  recollective  contempt. 
The  merchant  may  have  been  indulging  for  years  in 
those  little  amusements  which  all  at  once  appear  so 
dreadful  in  the  Divorce  Court;  the  lawyer  may 
have  cajoled  a  baker's  dozen  of  elderly  ladies  before 
the  exposure  is  made  and  the  public  invited  to  turn 
up  the  white  of  its  eyes.  So  clearly  have  we  come 
to  recognize  in  the  catching  of  a  crab  the  symptom 
of  a  congenital  illness,  that  the  most  generous  and 
impartial  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  doubt  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  any  such  catastrophe.  If  we  knew 
all,  we  say,  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  catching  of 
the  crab  was  the  result  of  the  man's  own  awkward- 
ness or  imprudence.  He  presumed  to  row  before  he 
had  acquired  the  least  experience.  Or  he  ventured 
in  too  trail  a  boat.  Or  he  embarked  with  unsafe 
companions.  Or  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
A  dozen  suggestions  may  be  offered ;  but  we  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  attribute  the  catching  of  the  crab 
to  some  more  intelligible  cause  than  mere  accident. 
In  case  of  commercial  disaster,  we  must  often  griev- 
ously wrong  the  unfortunate  object  of  our  suspic- 
ions ;  in  other  cases  there  is  little  danger  of  inflicting 
each  an  injustice.  The  catching  of  the  crab  is  a 
revelation.  It  draws  attention  to  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  affairs  of  this  or  that,  person,  and  then 
society  glares  its  bull's-eye  upon  the  man.  If  he 
is  a  mere  unfortunate,  he  is  allowed  to  disappear 
with  the  current ;  if  he  is  a  criminal,  he  is  carried 
off  to  the  nearest  station-house  and  a  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him.  There  is  no  more  social  hypoc- 
risy possible  to  him.  His  awkwardness  has  brought 
down  attention  upon  him  ;  his  disguise  has  been  dis- 
covered. But  for  the  catching  of  the  crab,  he  might 
have  peacefully  floated  down  the  river  to  the  end  of 
his  voyage,  where  he  has  to  give  up  his  oars  and 
drop  the  theatrical  costume  he  has  worn  through 
life. 


ABSENCE. 

There  are  times  in  all  our  lives  when  personal 
considerations  lead  us  to  speculate  on  the  influences 
and  effects  of  absence,  —  calmly  and  philosophically 
if  we  note  these  effects  upon  ourselves,  less  dispas- 
sionately if  we  see  them  in  others  towards  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  youthful  and  ardent  temper 
resents  so  much  as  the  notion  that  friendship  de- 
pends on  intercourse,  and  must  flag  when  that  inter- 
course is  from  any  cause  indefinitely  suspended. 
There  is  a  confident,  easy,  familiar  sort  of  intimacy 
which,  once  established,  seems  as  if  it  must  continue 
a  necessity  to  both  sides.  When  college  friends, 
e.  g.,  see  one  another  every  day,  discuss  subjects 
together,  draw  each  other  out,  comprehend  every 
turn  of  thought  or  humor  or  feeling  in  each  other, 
swear  by  each  other,  and  view  the  outer  world  from 
the  same  stand-point,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed 
or  tolerated  that  separation,  which  is  indefinitely 
prolonged  absence,  should  knock  all  this  on  the 
head,  and  that,  when  chance  brings  the  two  together 
a<min,  this  absence  should  have  made  them  all  but 
uncongenial,  with  nothing  but  commonplaces  to  ex- 
change from  that  time  forth.     Yet  something  of  the 
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sort  is  most  men's  experience,  —  so  much  so  that  a 
friendship  that  stands  absences  is  the  exception. 

A  certain  haziness  over  this  subject  is  necessary 
to  the  satisfactory  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  and 
luckily  no  abstract  conclusions  of  observation  or 
in  dispel  it  loogj  the  nature,  which  is  apt 
to  form  intimacies  expects  endurance  in  each  fresh 
one,  in  spite  of  experience. 

It  is  necessary  to  all  real  regard  or  intimacy  to  be- 
lieve it  capable  of  a  severer  trial  than  —  a  hundred 
to  one  —  it  can  bear.  Hope  lives  upon  the  exception. 
Illusion  will  soon  rally  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  effects  of  absence  treated  as  a  general  ques- 
tion ;  yet  such  consideration  may  promote  candor 
and  indulgence  in  a  matter  in  which  people  are  apt 
to  be  both  severe  and  unjust.  All  absence  is  a  trial 
to  constancy  in  some  degree,  but  most  people  are 
equal  to  the  test  where  the  tie  is  stringent,  and  the 
separation  has  a  fixed,  however  distant,  limit. 
Lovers  of  only  ordinary  stability  can  stand  absence, 
because  their  interests  and  their  ultimate  future  are 
the  same,  and  there  is  the  guaranty  of  publicity ; 
the  real  difficulty  begins  with  a  lasting  change  of 
circumstances,  and  is  in  proportion  to  people's  free- 
dom of  action. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  intimacies  that  do 
not  pretend  to  stand  absence.  Addison  expresses  in 
his  neat  way  his  opinion  of  the  friendship  of  com- 
panions. "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  is  affection  and  even- 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted  out  by 
the  present  busy  scene  about  them.  They  lament 
no  man  whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  by  another ; 
and  where  men  converse  without  delicacy,  the  next 
man  you  meet  with  will  serve  as  well  as,  he  whom  you 
have  lived  with  half  your  life."  These  rude  natures 
whose  whole  heart  is  taken  up  "with  the  trivial 
hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry,"  raise  no  expec- 
tation. The  class  who  give  rise  to  moralizing  are 
another  sort  altogether,  and  possess  qualities  which 
make  them  the  most  engaging  of  friends  while  the 
tie  of  presence  lasts.  They  are  fastidious,  perhaps, 
and  shrink  from  common  companionship,  but  single 
one  out  of  a  crowd  for  confidence  and  regard.  It 
is  the  most  winning  circumstance  of  every  intimacy 
for  a  man  to  be  necessary  to  another  where  so  few 
are  necessary,  but  this  in  fact  implies  constant  per- 
sonal intercourse.  Very  few  people  find  it  necessary 
to  their  comfort  to  have  a  friend  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  living  two  hundred  miles  off;  and  when 
our  clinging  confiding  friend  finds  himself  in  this 
changed  relation,  a  very  slight  study  of  character 
ought  to  anticipate  what  will  surely  follow.  We 
may  say  that  all  friendship  is  the  result  of  congenial- 
ity and  circumstances.  It  is  unfair  to  bring  a  charge 
of  fickleness  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  when 
the  sympathy  and  cheering  influences  which  used  to 
emanate  from  eye  and  tongue  have  to  be  painfully 
and  laboriously  elicited  through  the  post.  What- 
ever resolutions  and  protestations  may  be  made  at 
parting,  this  is  a  point  on  which  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  themselves. 

All  minds  that  need  another  mind  to  lean  upon 
must  be  repelled,  and  in  the  end  alienated,  by  ab- 
sence. They  cannot  remain  the  same.  They  must 
change  according  to  the  new  influence,  and  put 
themselves  out  of  gear  for  ever  again  fitting  into  the 
old  groove.  But,  in  fact,  wdio  does  not  change  ? 
Only  where  an  active  intimacy  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity,  the  effects  of  separation  are  less  conspic- 
uous, and  the  renewal  of  the  old  relations  more  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  whose 
tepid  regard  grows   into   warmth  from   the   mere 


effect  of  absence  through  an  uncongenial  period. 
They  have  a  taste  for  what  they  call  old  friends,  — 
a  certain  antiquarian  fidelity  which  leads  them  to 
like  people  for  being  old  in  their  recollection.  AVith 
them  acquaintance  advances  into  friendship  by  a 
sure  course  of  promotion  as  intermediate  friends 
drop  off.  Persons  whom  they  barely  tolerated  in 
youth  find  themselves,  through  a  fortunate  removal 
from  all  intercourse,  received  with  open  arms  when 
chance  and  change  in  the  course  of  years  bring  the 
two  within  reach.  Tickled  by  the  unforeseen  cor-« 
dialrty  springing  from  sudden  contact,  each  side 
eulogizes  old  friendships  as  something  immeasura- 
bly more  genuine  and  trustworthy  than  new  ;  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  some  interme- 
diate intimacy,  pleasant  and  profitable  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  absence  and  permanent  separation 
has  shaded  ofl'  into  oblivion.  Experience  shows  us 
that  almost  all  old  friendships  owe  a  great  deal  to 
absence,  and  exist  between  persons  who  are  at  no 
time  necessary  to  each  other  in  the  more  romantic, 
confidential,  and  engaging  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
true  that  proverbial  friendships  seem  to  say  other- 
wise ;  but  then  in  all  proverbial  friendships  one  or 
other  of  the  devoted  pair  has  died  young. 

As  for  intimacies  of  the  less  heroic  sort,  some  con- 
siderable periods  of  absence  are'  absolutely  essential 
to  their  comfortable  maintenance.  We  none  of  us 
know  what  we  owe  to  it.  To  live  always  together 
is  intolerable  in  some  way  or  another,  and  recalls 
the  Cheap  Jack's  experience  of  the  impossible  as- 
semblage of  moral  perfections  necessary  to  harmo- 
nious life  in  a  cart.  Our  little  failings  have  all  a 
way  of  obtruding  themselves  out  of  all  keeping. 
Whatever  else  loves  the  shade,  they  keep  resolutely 
to  the  front,  and  are  apt  to  grow  upon  the  gazer's 
regard  by  a  sort  of  fascination  if  held  in  his  view 
too  long.  But  these  are  precisely  the  points  that 
good-nature  turns  from  in  absence,  with  compunc- 
tious shame  at  having  allowed  such  trifles  to  try 
the  temper  and  warp  the  judgment.  We  are  even 
ready  to  grant,  with  Professor  Wilson,  that  nothing 
endears  one's  friends  to  a  good-hearted  man  so  much 
as  their  little  failings  ;  and  to  sympathize  with  his 
picture  of  the  benignant  effects  of  absence  as  a  rec- 
onciler. u  Who  cares,"  he  asks,  "  one  straw  for  a 
person  of  perfectly  irreproachable  character  in  all 
the  littlenesses  of  life?  "  And  he  goes  on  to  reflect, 
"  How  pleasant  the  absence,  the  departure,  of  an 
intimate  and  wearisome  bosom  friend !  You  love 
him  for  the  relief.  You  set  down  every  yawn  of 
yours,  ere  you  bid  him  farewell,  as  a  separate  sin  to 
be  atoned  for  by  the  aggravated  cordiality  of  the 
return.  The  quiz  in  absence  is  thought  of  with 
much  of  that  tenderness  and  pity  with  which  we 
regard  the  dead.  And  we  vow,  if  ever  we  meet 
again  in  this  wicked  world,  to  laugh  at  hi  in  less  i  im- 
moderately, to  do  more  honor  to  his  modest  wo 
to  look  on  all  his  singularities  in  the  light  of 
inalities,  and  to  own  that,  with  all  his  qualities,  he 
must  indeed  have  been  a  character."  In  this  sense 
there  are  many  in  whom  absence  is  a  strengt!  • 
of  regard  beyond  every  other  influence.  They  can- 
not stand  the  little  rubs  of  intercourse.  Life  is  to 
them  a  course  of  small  trials  and  petty  irritations, 
which  they  escape  from  by  turning  to  the  al  h 
the  past,  the  distant,  which  through  mere  remote- 
ness lose  their  own  likeness  and 

"  Orb  into  the  perfect  star.1' 

Women  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  prefer- 
ence, either  through  their  more  sensitive  organiza- 
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tion,  or  from  being  shut  out  of  the  stir  of  business 
and  public  affairs,  which  absorb  men  whether  they 
will  or  not.  Nor,  if  a  failing,  is  it  one  which  they 
are  likely  to  mend  ;  for  a  particular  value  is  always 
set  on  the  faculty  of  ignoring  the  present,  as  imply- 
ing higher  powers  of  mind  and  a  refined  unselfish- 
ness, though  practically  this  disposition  leads  to 
much  injustice,  and  a  sacrifice  of  positive  to  fancied 
claims. 

.  For  surely  the  absent  must,  in  all  reason,  be  con- 
tent with  the  second  place.  The  mind  must  be 
where  the  work  lies.  The  truth  is,  we  all  forget  one 
another  in  absence  for  long  spaces  of  time.  To  re- 
tain an  image  in  the  mind,  to  keep  up  a  presence 
there  without  aid  from  sense  or  habit,  in  the  thick 
of  claims  jostling  for  the  first  place,  is  a  very  seri- 
ous effort,  and  one  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  sell-examination  may  convince  any  one  he  is 
rarely  equal  to.  Of  course  we  all  remember  our 
absent  friends  j  but  should  we  like  them  to  know 
how  we  interpret  this  phrase  ?  or  would  our  own  self- 
love  suffer  no  shock  by  an  accurate  account  of  the 
moments  of  the  day  or  week  that  our  once  familiar 
friend  devotes  to  us  ?  We  all  let  one  another  go 
in  a  surprising  manner ;  that  is,  the  first  realization 
of  the  fact  is  startling  ;  but  we  learn  to  see  that  any- 
thing else  is  impossible.  Fidelity  does  not  consist, 
with  the  majority  of  men,  in  keeping  the  mind  occu- 
pied with  an  absent  friend,  but  in  housing  his  image 
securely  in  some  out-of-the-way  receptacle  of  the 
memory,  to  be  ready  when  called  for,  and  in  being 
able  to  summon  back  the  old  feelings  when  anything 
happens  to  illumine  the  obscurity.  To  take  up  a 
friend  in  as  good  preservation  as  you  laid  him  down, 
—  the  colors  as  fresh,  the  outline  as  vivid,  —  this  is 
constancy,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  the 
-common  run  of  men  immersed  in  varied  occupations, 
who  are  driven  to  be  practical,  and  can  easier  do  a 
friend  a  service  than  bear  him  in  mind  through  the 
hours  of  a  busy  day. 

Probably  all  active  minds  find  the  present  most 
congenial,  but  they  are  commonly  loath  to  admit 
this  of  themselves  in  any  sense  that  shall  prove 
absence  a  greater  trial  to  them  than  to  others. 
They  feel  it  to  be  only  decent,  whatever  their 
absorption  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  their  delight  in 
achievement,  to  disown  the  natural  temptations  of 
excessive  activity.  But  genius  —  proverbially  in- 
dependent of  law,  or  rather  a  law  to  itself —  knows 
how  to  justify  every  fact  in  itself,  having  once  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  a  fact.  Thus  Goethe  draws  from  his 
temper  in  this  respect  arguments  for  the  greater 
intensity  and  fire  of  his  emotions.  Inconsolable,  he 
writes  to  Lotte,  on  the  eve  of  his  voluntary  depar- 
ture, "  I  leave  you  happy,  and  shall  remain  in  your 
heart,  and(shall  see  you  again,  but  not  to-morrow  is 
never  " ;  and  upon  this,  as  will  be  remembered,  he 
finds  consolation  in  another  fair  one  within  two 
days.  And  the  axiom  that  absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  meeting  with  no  echo  in  his  per- 
sonal experience,  is  even  shown  up  as  a  treason  to 
love.  "  Yes,  my  treasure,"  he  writes,  "  I  believe  you 
when  you  say  your  love  increases  for  me  during 
absence  ;  when  away,  you  love  the  idea  you  have 
formed  of  me,  but,  when  present,  that  idea  is  often 
disturbed  by  my  folly  and  madness.  I  love  you 
better  when  present  than  absent ;  hence  I  conclude 
my  love  is  truer  than  yours."  The  argument  is 
plausible,  but  goes  for  too  much,  as  the  lady  found, 
when,  at  their  next  meeting,  he  introduced  to  her 
the  future  Madame  Goethe,  who,  in  being  present 
to  the  poet,  had  possessed  the  one  solitary  charm 


which  she  wanted.  Thus  does  genius  show  itself 
allied  with  the  larger  and  more  universal  instincts 
of  mankind ;  for  it  is  very  true  that,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  to  be  absent  is  to  be  dead,  buried,  and 
forgotten.  They  care  for  those  who  minister  to 
daily  wants,  their  affections  are  dependent  on  sight 
and  habit,  and  with  them,  too,  not  to-day  is  never. 

Everything  ;n  absence  depends  on  the  sense  that 
the  absence  is  only  temporary.  So  long  as  this 
feeling  prevails  we  are  constant.  It  is  expected  that 
the  next  meeting,  however  far  .off,  will  take  place 
and  find  us  the  same.  Some  persons  can  live  in 
this  expectation,  and  keep  themselves  ready,  uncon- 
sciously but  yet  truly,  for  the  time  when  it  comes. 
But  with  the  greater  number  protracted  absence  is 
a  finality'.  The  vast  majority  of  intimacies  have 
done  their  work  when  opportunity'  is  over,  —  a  fact 
which  experience  alone  can  teach.  Though  it  is 
not  compatible  with  warmth  of  feeling,  or  even  with 
honesty,  to  engage  in  any  real  intimacy  without 
hoping  and  in  a  manner  expecting  it  to  last,  yet 
time  shows  us  that  the  conditions  are  rare  under 
which  this  fidelity  is  practicable.  Friendships  that 
fail  a  great  deal  short  of  perpetuity,  and  that  die 
out  for  want  of  the  intercourse  that  started  them, 
may  have  done  both  sides  infinite  service  while  they 
lasted.  And,  this  admitted,  we  see  the  wisdom, 
which  some  are  too  romantic  or  too  indolent  ever 
to  learn,  of  cultivating  new  friends  as  long  as  we 
live,  —  an  art  which,  however  superciliously  regarded 
by  some  persons,  is  essential  to  a  happy  and  honor- 
able old  age. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

A  AVOW)   EXPUXGED   FROM   SOME   VOCABULARIES. 

RlEN  (V impossible  is  a  French  commonplace,  alike 
in  literature  and  war.  Napoleon  has'  the  credit  of 
enunciating  and  establishing  the  proposition  with 
the  most  distinctive  emphasis.  But  from  Corneille 
and  Moliere  downwards,  to  go  no  further  back,  the 
phrase  has  been  counted  one  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion ;  and  as  regards  strategy,  a  royal  general  of  an 
earlier  age  and  another  people  had  the  start  of 
Napoleon  in  showing  how  practicable  it  might  be  to 
strike  off  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  impossible. 
Frederick  the  Great,  equally  with  Bonaparte,  was 
for  cancelling  the  word  altogether,  when  military 
enterprises  were  in  question. 

That  once  celebrated  Chevalier  who  did  not  shrink 
either  from  snubbing  Pascal  in  mathematics,  or  from 
offering  his  hand  in  marriage  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  shortly  before  the  king  took  it,  sententiously 
remarks,  "  Les  violents  desirs  sont  industrieux,  et 
e'est  ce  qu'on  dit  que,  lorsqu'on  aime,  on  ne  trouve 
rien  d'impossible."  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  man 
who  can  will,  Mirabeau  declares :  "  Is  that  neces- 
sary? That  shall  be,"  he  styles  the  only  law  of 
success.  The  Cardinal  de  B,etz  remarks  on  the  wis- 
dom of  observing  the  distinction  between  things 
difficult  and  things  impossible,  and,  as  the  Roman 
poet  has  it,  time,  in  its  revolutions,  brings  about 
events  which  even  the  gods  themselves  durst  not 
promise  to  their  votaries.  Industrie  nil  impossibile, 
is  the  Latinized  version  of  a  saw  ascribed  to  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  Periander  of  Corinth. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  never  tires  of  warning 
his  son  against  the  sort  of  people  who  either  think, 
or  represent,  so  many  things  as  impossible  ;  whereas 
few  taints,  he  asserts,  are  so,  to  industry  and  activ- 
ity. "  But  difficulties  seem  to  them  impossibilities, 
or  at  least  they  pretend  to  think  them  so,  by  way 
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of  excuse  for  their  laziness."  Tn  another  letter, 
"  None  but  madmen,"  he  says,  u  attempt  impossibili- 
ties ;  and  whatever  is  possible  is  one  way  or  an- 
other to  be  brought  about."  The  noble  lord  would 
no  doubt  have  applauded  the  dictum  of  the  seventh 
of  those  Gymnosophists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
sought  to  pose  with  problematical  questionings,  and 
who,  being  asked  "  how  a  man  might  beeome  a 
god,"  answered,  "  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for 
man  to  do."  Sense,  argues  Chesterfield,  must  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  impossible  and  what  is 
only  difficult  ;  and  spirit  and  perseverance  will  get 
the  better  of  the  latter.  In  another  epistle  he  stren- 
uously denounces  that  "favorite  expression"  which 
is  the  absurd  excuse,  he  says,  of  all  fools  and  block- 
heads :  "  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing,"  —  a  thing  by 
no  means  either  morally  or  physically  impossible. 
"  I  remember  a  very  awkward  fellow,"  —  and  a 
very  awkward  fellow  was  always  a  black  beast  to 
his  very  elegant  lordship,  — "  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  sword,  and  who  always  took  it 
oft'  before  dinner,  saying  that  he  could  not  possibly 
dine  with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  I  really  believed  he  could, 
without  any  probable  danger  either  to  himself  or 
others." 

Everything  is  possible  for  him  who  possesses 
courage  and  activity,  is  Diana  Arernon's  reply  to 
Frank  Osbaldistone's  demand,  "  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  do  "  what  she  has  proposed.  She  says  it 
with  a  look  resembling  one  of  those  heroines  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  whose  encouragement  was  wont  to 
give  champions  double  valor  at  the  hour  of  need. 
"  To  the  timid  and  hesitating,"  she  adds,  "  every- 
thing is  impossible,  because  it  seems  so."  King 
James  gives  a  drier  rendering  of  the  same  implied 
reproach  to  George  Heriot,  when  that  sober  and 
substantial  citizen  pronounces  a  certain  course  to 
be  impossible.  "  Difficult,  ye  mean,  Geordie,  not 
impossible,"  rejoined  the  king  ;  "  for  that  whilk  is 
impossible  is  either  naturally  so,  exempli  gratia,  to 
make  two  into  three ;  or  morally  so,  as  to  make 
what  is  truth  falsehood ;  but  what  is  only  difficult 
may  come  to  pass,  with  assistance  of  wisdom  and 
patience."  Another  illustration  from  Scott.  Louis 
XI.  asks  young  Quentin  Durward  if  ever  he  saw  so 
strong  a  fortress  as  that  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  and  if 
he  thinks  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  storm  it. 
Long  and  fixedly  the  youth  gazes  on  that  strong- 
hold ;  and  his  eye  glances,  and  the  color  mounts  to 
his  cheek  like  that  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates 
an  honorable  action,  as  he  replies :  "  It  is  a  strong 
castle,  and  strongly  guarded  ;  but  there  is  no  im- 
possibility to  brave  men."  Louis,  by  the  sneering 
tone  of  his  reply,  seems  to  have  rated  Quentin  much 
as  a  Scottish  historian  of  the  '45  rates  that  self-styled 
Monsieur  Mirabelle,  by  the  Highlander  called  Mr. 
Admh'able,  —  a  French  engineer  consulted  by  Prince 
Charles  as  to  the  storming  of  Stirling  Castle :  "  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  ignorance  never  to  think  any- 
thing impossible ;  and  this  man  at  once  undertook 
to  open  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though 
there  were  not  fifteen  inches'  depth  of  earth  above 
the  rock,  and  the  walls  of  the  castle  overlooked  it 
by  at  least  fifty  feet." 

One  is  reminded  of  the  comedian's  musings  in  one 
of  the  Caxton  novels.  If  his  plan  should  fail  ?  He 
will  tell  you  that  is  impossible.  But  if  it  should  fail, 
you  say.  Well,  as  to  that,  — there  runs  a  story  (not 
that  Lord  Lytton  vouches  for  its  truth,  but  tells  it  as 
it  was  told  to  him),  that  in  the  last  Russian  war  a 
British  admiral  of  renown  for  darinir  and  scientific 
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invention  was  examined  before  some  great  officials 
as  to  the  chances  of  taking  Cronstadt.  "  If  you 
send  me,"  said  the  veteran,  "  with  so  many  ships  of 
the  line,  and  so  many  gunboats,  Cronstadt  of  course 
will  be  taken."  "  But,"  said  a  prudent  lord,  "  sup- 
pose it  should  not  be  taken  V  "   "  That  is  impossible, 

—  it  must  be  taken  ! "  "  Yes,"  persisted  my  lord, 
"you  think  so,  no  doubt;  but  still,  if  it  should  not 
be  taken,  —  what  then  ?  "  "  What  then  ?  ■ —  why, 
there  's  an  end  of  the  British  fleet !"     Ilis  meaning 

—  misinterpreted  by  the  authorities,  who,  in  alarm, 
declined  to  send  him  —  was  to  prove  that  one  hy- 
pothesis was  impossible  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
counter-impossibility  more  self-evident.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible but  what  I  shall  take  Cronstadt!"  "But  if 
you  don't  take  it  ?  "  "  It  is  impossible  but  what  I 
shall  take  it ;  for,  if  I  don't  take  it,  there's  an  end  of 
the  British  fleet ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  British  fleet,  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  not  take  Cronstadt." 

Probably  the  times  might  be  told  by  hundreds  in 
which  M.  Dumas  the  elder  introduces  heroes  under- 
taking and  cavalierly  performing  the  impossible. 
What  though  his  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
in  one  chapter,  pleads  with  offended  royalty:  "But 
your  Majesty  will  not  insist  on  the  impossible  ;  and 
is  it  not  impossible  at  this  time  to  take  a  city  from 
the  English  or  the  Spaniards  ?  "  In  the  next  we 
have  him  proposing,  as  the  heading  of  the  chapter 
runs,  "  a  great  idea  for  a  great  man."  He  proposes 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  take  Calais  :  "  I  fear  you 
will  at  fir,st  condemn  my  suggestion  as  impossible, 
but  in  truth  it  is  only  difficult  and  perilous."  Then 
again  we  have  D'Artagnan  egging  himself  on  to  run 
great  risks,  lest  he  lose  ground  with  the  cardinal. 
"  Great  men  are  only  gratified  when  one  can  per- 
form impossibilities  for  them.  '  If  it  had  been  pos- 
sible,' say  they,  '  we  could  have  done  it  ourselves.' 
And  the  great  are  in  the  right." 

Speaking  up  for  his  friend  Porthos,  the  Gascon 
says  to  Mazarin,  at  a  subsequent  interview :  "  Mon- 
seiirneur,  M.  du  Vallon  is  like  myself,  he  loves  extra- 
ordinary service  ;  that  is  to  say,  enterprises  that  are 
deemed  wild  and  impossible,"  —  a  gasconade  which 
did  not  displease  Mazarin.  Later  on  we  have  this 
characteristic  bit  of  colloquy  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  queen.  Anne  of  Austria  has  seen  M.  le 
Prince,  who  has  undertaken  to  starve  frondeur  Par- 
is, and  force  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  "  The 
project  is  not  deficient  in  spirit,"  observes  Mazarin  ; 
"I  see  only  one  impediment  to  it."  "And  what  is 
that  ?  "  "  Impossibility."  "  A  word  totally  void  of 
sense  :  nothing  is  impossible."  "  In  project,  I  grant." 
"  Oh  !  or  in  execution." 

Anon  we  have  Mazarin  commissioning  D'Arta- 
gnan to  convey  the  queen  and  young  king  to  Saint- 
Germain.  "  Yes,  monseioneur,  and  I  feel  all  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  charge."  "  You  accept  it, 
nevertheless?"  "I  always  accept  such."  "Do 
you  think  it  possible  ?  "  "  Everything  is  so."  Soon 
after  we  have  Mordaunt  in  the  same  spirit  demand- 
ing of  Cromwell:  "When,  sir,  you  have  formed  a 
wish,  and  have  charged  me  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  have  I  ever  replied,  '  It  is  impossible  '  ?  " 
Then  again,  in  the  still  longer  sequel  of  that  long 
story,  We  have  Louis  the  Fourteenth  thus  rebuking 
his  minister  :  "  Monsieur  Colbert,  when  you  speak 
to  me  of  public  business,  exclude  more  frequently 
the  word  'difficulty'  from  your  reasonings  and  opin- 
ions ;  as  to  the  word  '  impossible,'  never  let  it  pass 
your  lips."  A  score  of  chapters  later,  Louis  tells 
Colbert  that  Fouquet  must  be  arrested.     "  That  is 
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impossible,"  replies  Colbert.  "  I  thought  I  had  told 
you  already,  monsieur,"  rejoins  the  King,  "  that  I 
suppressed  that  word  in  my  service."  After  a 
while,  —  say  a  century  of  chapters,  —  we  come 
upon  Charles  the  Second  and  his  circle,  discussing 
the  notion  of  Bragelonne  setting  oil"  for  Paris 
within  an  hour's  time.  "  But,  sire,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  your  Majesty  knows  that  is  impossible."  "  That 
is  to  say,  my  dear  Buckingham,  'that  it  is  impossible 
until  the  contrary  happens."  Pass  on  another  half 
century  of  chapters,  and  we  have  D'Artagnan  ac- 
cepting what  Colbert  demurred  to  as  impracticable, 
—  the  arrest  of  Fouquet.  True,  he  is  astounded 
when  Louis  gives  the  order.  "  To  do  what,  sire  ?  " 
D'Artagnan  fell  back  a  step.  "  To  arrest  M.  Fou- 
quet ?  "  he  burst  forth.  "  Are  you  going  to  tell 
me  that  it  is  impossible  ? "  exclaimed  the  King, 
witli  cold  and  vindictive  passion.  "  I  never  say 
that  anything  is  impossible,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
wounded  to  the  quick.  "  Very  well ;  do  it,  then." 
And  how  opens  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Queen's  necklace  ?  With  a  scene  between  the  old 
Marshal  Richelieu  and  his  maitre-d'hotel,  when  the 
latter,  in  answer  to  his  master's  requisition  to  have 
dinner  (a  king  among  the  guests)  at  four  o'clock 
that  day,  affirms  with  the  courage  of  despair  that  in 
any  event  his  Grace  cannot  dine  before  five  o'clock. 
"  Why  so,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  Marshal.  "  Because  it 
is  utterly  impossible."  Whereupon  the  Marshal 
gives  the  maitre-d'hotel  notice  to  quit  his  service 
that  very  evening,  after  being  more  than  twenty 
years  in  it.  "  This  evening  you  seek  a  new  master ; 
I  do  not  choose  that  the  word  '  impossible '  shall  be 
pronounced  in  my  house  ;  I  am  too  old  now  [eighty- 
eight]  to  begin  to  learn  its  meaning."  A  milder 
reproach  is  bestowed  on  Madame  de  la  Motte  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Italian,  when  she  affects  reluctance 
to  accept  his  present  of  a  dwelling-house,  furnished 
and  complete.  "  O  monseigneur,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  this  !  "  "  Impossible,  why  ?  Do  not 
say  that  word  to  me,  for  it  is  a  word  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in."  As  indeed  what  Frenchman  does, —  es- 
pecially in  romance  ? 

That  Rhadaman thine  Marquis,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  him,  the  sire  of  Mirabeau,  was  proud  of  his  son, 
as  well  as  wrathful  against  him,  when  he  styled  Ga- 
briel Honore  the  Demon  of  the  Impossible,  le  demon 
de  la  chose  impossible.  It  was  this  Gabriel  Honore 
who,  long  afterwards,  ordered  his  secretary  to  do 
some  miracle  or  other,  miraculous  within  the  time, 
and  was  answered,  "  Monsieur,  it  is  impossible." 
"  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  "  ne  me  dites 
jamais  cette  bete  de  mot!"  Lord  Chatham  said, 
"  I  trample  on  impossibilities."  Nelson  used  to  say 
that  in  sea  affairs  nothing  is  impossible,  and  nothing 
improbable.  Our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons,  wrote 
Coleridge  in  their  time,  inherited  that  glorious  har- 
dihood which  completes  the  undertaking  ere  the 
contemptuous  calculator,  who  has  left  nothing  omit- 
ted in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the  might 
of  the  human  mind,  has  finished  his  pretended  proof 
of  its  impossibility. 

Lord  Brougham  remarks  of  the  great  step  which 
Frederick  II.  made  in  military  science,  —  namely, 
the  connecting  together  all  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  campaign  in  various  quarters,  and  espe- 
cially the  moving  vast  bodies  of  troops  rapidly  on  a 
given  point,  so  as  to  fight  his  adversaries  there  at  a 
certain  advantage, — that  it  required  a  brave  neg- 
lect of  the  established  rule  of  tactics  ;  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  despise  formidable  obstacles ;  an  era- 
sure  of  the  words  u  difficult  and  impossible  "  from 


the  General's  vocabulary.  This  remark  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  comparative  estimate  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon.  In  another,  of  Nelson 
and  St.  Vincent,  the  same  noble  author  affirms, 
that  such  a  peremptory  will  as  the  latter  showed, 
—  such  a  fixed  resolution  to  be  obeyed,  —  "  such  an 
obdurate,  inflexible,  unteachable  ignorance 'of  the 
word  '  impossible,'  when  any  preparation  was  to  be 
made,  —  formed  no  part  of  Nelson's  character ;  al- 
though he  showed  his  master's  profound  and  crass 
ignorance  of  .that  wprd  —  the  mother-tongue  of  little 
souls  —  when  any  mighty  feat  was  to  be  done,  such 
as  souls  like  these  cannot  rise  to  comprehend." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  aptly  describes,  in  her  contrasted 
pictures  of  North  and  South,  Margaret  Hale's  liking 
for  that  exultation  in  the  sense  of  power  which  the 
Milton  men  exhibit.  "  It  might  be  rather  rampant 
in  its  display,  and  savor  of  boasting  ;  but  still  they 
seemed  to  defy  the  old  limits  of  possibility,  in  a  kind 
of  fine  intoxication,  caused  by  the  recollection  of 
what  had  been  achieved,  and  [by  a  confidence  in] 
what  yet  should  be." 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  announcing  his  fixed 
determination  to  raise  the  siege  of  Monjuich,  urged 
on  by  the  Archduke  and  Prince,  who,  however, 
suggested  no  plan,  as  Macaulay  says,  by  which 
seven  thousand  men  could  be  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  thirty  thousand,  was  blamed  by  some  critics  for 
giving  up  his  own  opinion  to  the  childish  whims  of 
Charles,  and  for  sacrificing  his  men  in  an  attempt 
to  perform  what  was  impossible.  But  he  performed 
it.  Frederick  the  Great  is  himself  blamed  by  mil- 
itary critics  for  that  disaster  which  brought  disgrace 
to  Finck,  "  a  second  Turenne,"  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  grief  it  caused  him.  Frederick  was 
anxious  to  force  Daun«out  of  Saxony  before  winter 
set  in,  and  with  this  view  he  placed  General  Finck 
in  Daun's  rear,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  communica- 
tions with  Bohemia.  But  Finck  submitted  to  the 
king  that  he  was  exposed  to  attack  by  Daun's  whole 
army.  Frederick  answered  that  he  disliked  to  hear 
of  difficulties.  He  vetoed  Finck's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend his  position,  by  ordering  him  to  keep  his  force 
together.  The  result  was,  that,  after  some  hard 
fighting  and  struggling  through  frost  and  snow,  fif- 
teen  thousand  Prussians  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  "  Having  lost  an  army  by  his  own  reck- 
lessness, the  king  proceeded  to  punish  the  unfortu- 
nate commander  who  had  failed  to  perform  an  im- 
possibility." Finck  was  imprisoned  and  dismissed 
the  service  by  a  master  who  had  expunged  "  im- 
possible "  from  his  dictionary. 

There  is  a  clerical  story  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  went  down  to  manage  a  coun- 
try parish ;  and  who,  upon  entering  on  his  parochial 
duties,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  puti  down 
tobacco  in  the  parish.  An  elder  and  wiser  man 
told  him  it  was  impossible  ;  to  which  the  enthusiastic 
tutor  replied  that  "impossible"  was  not  a  word  in 
his  dictionary.  "He  little  knew  the  agricultural 
poor.  They  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  erase  the 
word  '  tobacco  '  from  their  dictionary,  and  the  moral 
reformer  had  to  retire  and  leave  his  parishioners  to 
smoke  like  a  house  on  fire." 

John  of'Ligny,  the  surrenderer  of  the  Pucelle,  had 
painted  on  his  arms  a  camel  sinking  under  its  bur- 
den, with  what  Michelet  calls  the  sad  device,  un- 
known to  men  of  heart,  "  Nul  n'est  tenu  a  l'impossi- 
ble."  Jacques  Coeur,  on  the  other  hand,  took  for 
his  device  what  Michelet,  again,  calls  the  heroic 
rebus,  "  A  vaillans  (coeurs)  rien  impossible,"  —  a 
motto   bespeaking   the   man,  his  daring,  his  naive 
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pride.  It  u  ;m  undoubted  fact,  of  human  nature, 
observes  Coleridge)  that  the  sense  of  impossibility 
quenches  all  will.  And  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it  greatly 
wise  to  recognize  the  impossible,  the  unreasonably 
m'u.  ween  it  ptoeeuti  itecl£    Let  Reaetei,  says 

the  judicious  Hooker, '•  teach  impossibility  in  any- 
thing, and  the  Will  oi'  Man  doth  let  it  go;  a  thing 
impossible  it  doth  not  affect,  the  impossibility  there- 
of being  manite.- 1.'' 

■  Weil  vous  onlonue  t-il  de  tenter  l'impossible  ?  " 
Abner  of  .Toad  in  Racine's  Scripture-play.     On 
the  other  hand  the  Christian  Poet  of  these   latter 
days  writes,  — 

"  What  cannot  be,  Lore  counts  it  done/' 
Psein,  the  Hungarian  captain,  in  Mr.  Landor's 
trilogy  being  urged  by  the  Princess  Maria  to  under- 
take a  daring  enterprise,  on  behalf  of  tier  imperilled 
sister,  Giovanna  of  Naples,  excuses  himself  from  a 
feet  so  practically  impossible,  with  the  deprecating 
words,  "  Devoted  as  1  am  to  you,  0  lady  !  it  cannot 
be."  "  Is  that  the  phrase  of  Psein  ?  "  exclaims  the 
princess  :  — 

u  We  love  the  marvellous  ;  we  love  the  man 
Who  shows  how  things  which  cannot  be  can  be." 

The  "  leading  journal,"  as  becomes  its  character 
as  such,  does  its  best,  from  time  to  time,  to  discredit 
the  word  u  impossible  "as  a  word  and  a  thing  out 
of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Of  such 
work  as  the  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  in  India 
lived  for,  and  died  in,  many  would  say  at  once  that 
the  work  cannot  be  done,  the  task  is  impossible. 
"  It  is  indeed  impossible,"  answers  the  Times  ;  "  but 
nevertheless,  such  men  as  Colonel  Baird  Smith  will 
undertake  it,  and  do  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  indeed 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  they  must  make  their  lives 
the  forfeit  for  it.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  men.  One  man  calls  a  thing  an  impos- 
sibility, and  wisely  will  not  touch  it.  Another  is 
equally  aware  that  it  is  impossible,  but  undertakes 
it,  and  does  it,  though  he  die  in  the  work."  Another 
time,the  motif  of  the  journal's  disquisition  on  the  same 
text  is  Bismark's  adventurous  scheme  of  German 
unity.  Let  us  hope,  it  said,  while  that  scheme  was 
as  yet  only  in  posse,  that  the  mover  of  the  great  en- 
terprise may  not  shrink  back  from  that  craven  word, 
"  impossible,"  —  a  word  that  ought  to  have  been 
long  erased  from  all  dictionaries.  History,  the 
Times  went  on  to  say,  is  but  a  string  of  impossibili- 
ties that  have  come  to  pass  :  events  are  constantly 
taking  the  world  by  surprise :  human  progress, 
whether  scientific  or  political,  always  arrives  at 
unforeseen  results,  at  events  beyond  the  reach,  not 
only  of  the  vulgar  mind,  but  even  of  the  very  high- 
est intellect.  "  Napoleon  I.  [abjure  though  he 
might  the  word  "impossible"]  died  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
practicability  of  propelling  a  ship  against  wind  and 
tide.  Seeing  how  often  the  upshot  of  things  turns 
out  contrary^  to  all  rational  forecast,  one  is  tempted 
to  frame  his  faith  upon  the  paradox  of  the  old  divine, 
'  Credo  quid  iiupossibile. 

"  Why  should  Bismark  at  the  eleventh  hour  shrink 
from  German  unity  as  an  '  impossible  '  undertaking? 
Was  not  Italy  deemed  as  unfit  as  Germany  for 
political  unity  ?  .  .  .  .  Yet  the  Italians  did  achieve 
their  unity."  Another  time  the  Atlantic  cable  is 
the  topic  in  debate;  and  the  Times  exults  in  pub- 
lishing a  three  weeks'  diary  that  told  the  simple  tale 
of  a  triumph  over  one  of  the  impossibilities  that  had 
become  typical  in  the  human  mind.  For  seemed  it 
not  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  recover  anything 
once  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  V  If  to  lay  a 
cable  along  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby 


hold  a  conversation  between  Osborne  and  Washing- 
ton, was  not  thought  impossible  a  lew  years  ago,  it 
was  only  because  it  had  not  been  thought  of  at  all. 
u  One  more  impossibility  has  been  struck  off  the  old 
list.  What  next  V  Well,  a  good  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  work  enough  lor  many  such  expe- 
ditions, and  openings  for  many  such  successes,  if  peo- 
ple will  but  perceive  that  what  they  choose  to  call 
impossibilities  are  only  difficulties,  to  be  encountered 
by  adequate  means."  Another  time  the  theme  is  the 
preservation  for  this  country  of  the  surplus  beef  and 
mutton  of  South  America  and  Australia, —  a  difficult 
task,  confessedly,  where  there  are  prejudices  as  well 
as  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  But  "  no  one, 
we  should  imagine,  will  tell  us  in  these  days  that  the 
design  is  impossible.  That  is  a  word  which  must  be 
banished  at  ail  events  from  the  scientific  vocabulary." 
Three  or  four  days  later,  however,  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  to 
release  the  captives  held  by  King  Theodore,  the 
Times  stated  the  fact  to  be,  that,  "  although  it 
would  be  absurd  to  pronounce  the  enterprise  '  im- 
possible,' there  are  yet  achievements  which  are  only 
practicable  on  certain  conditions."  A  statement  by 
no  means  audacious  or  paradoxical. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  and  Avith  ordinary  peo- 
ple, said  the  same  journal  on  another  occasion,  life 
is  lull  of  impossibilities,  which  some  surmount  or 
break  through  ;  while  there  are  those  who,  like  Na- 
poleon, have  erased  the  word  from  their  vocabula- 
ries ;  and  these  sometimes  make  great  failures,  some- 
times great  successes.  "  The  failures,  of  course, 
are  natural,  and  according  to  programme.  The 
successes  are  often  plainly  ascribable  to  lucky 
chances,  or  special  interposition."  But  the  truth  is 
held  to  be  that  such  people  do  a  little  gentle  vio- 
lence to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  "  It  is  really 
impossible  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end;  so 
Columbus  crushed  in  the  impossible  basis,  and  made 
it  stand,  though  with  some  damage  to  the  refractory 
shell."  And  among  other  illustrations  that  follow, 
Earl  Grey,  it  is  added,  found  it  impossible  to  get  his 
bill  through  the  existing  Parliament,  so  he  crushed 
in  the  shell ;  that  is,  he  changed  one  house,  added  to 
his  own  side  in  the  other,  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  would  do  anything  else  that  he  found  necessary. 

Take  a  lesson  from  Miss  Ophelia  closing  and 
locking  her  trunk.  "  Why,  aunty,"  cries  Eva, 
"  what  '11  you  do  now  ?  That  trunk  is  too  full  to  be 
shut  down."  "  It  must  shut  down,"  said  aunty,  with 
the  air  of  a  general,  as  she  squeezed  the  things  in, 
and  sprung  upon  the  lid.  Still  a  little  gap  remained 
about  the  mouth  of  the  trunk.  "  Get  up  here, 
Eva,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  courageously  :  "  this  trunk 
has  got  to  be  shut  and  locked,  —  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it."  And  the  trunk,  intimidated,  doubt- 
less, by  this  resolute  statement,  gave  in.  The  hasp 
snapped  sharply  in  its  hole,  and  Miss  Ophelia  turned 
the  key,  and  pocketed  it  in  triumph. 

No  doubt  this  middle-aged  maiden  aunty  was 
regarded  by  her  intimates  much  as  Lamartine  tells 
us  that  Vergniaud  was  regarded  by  his,  —  as  one 
of  those  persons  "  from  whom  everything,  even  im- 
possibilities, are  expected."  As  good  mistress  Polish 
tells  Nurse  Keep  in  the  play,  when  her  young  lady  is 
sick,  and  Keep  professes  her  will  to  do  her  duty,  — 

"  You  must  rlo  more  than  your  duty,  foolish  nurse  ; 
You  must  (Id  all  you  can,  and  more  than  you  can, 
More  than  is  possible.'' 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian  I 
—  and  perhaps  of  his  author,  whom  many  assume  to 
be  Vivian  Grey  —  that  everything  is  possible.     Men 
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do  fail  in  life,  that  author  observes,  and,  after  all, 
very  little  is  done  by  the  generality  ;  but  all  these 
failures,  and  all  this  inefficiency,  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
simply  trace  to  a  want  of  physical  and  mental 
courage.  His  own  success  he  would  probably  trace 
to  an  exceptionally  full  supply  of  that  potent  quality. 
In  part,  at  least,  energy  and  industry  are  co-efficients 
in  bringing  out  the  result.  Mr.  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge makes  it  a  characteristic  of  all  true  Creoles, 
that  what  they  are  too  indolent  to  do,  they  conven- 
iently declare  is   impossible  to  be  done  at  all. 

At  Rome,  the  two  young  French  travellers  in 
"  Monte  Christo "  are  told  things  either  can  or 
can  not  be  done  :  when  you  are  told  anything  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  method  they 
pursue  at  Paris,  one  of  the  two  replies,  is  much  more 
convenient,  —  when  anything  cannot  be  done,  you 
pay  double,  and  it  is  done  directly. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  the  Traffic  Regulation  Bill, 
harped  significantly  on  that  jarring  string,  the  im- 
possible. On  the  question  of  limiting  to  certain 
hours  the  delivery  of  coals,  beer,  &c.  he  said:  "I 
cannot  judge  of  the  amount  of  inconvenience  it  may 
cause,  but  I  have  known  so  many  cases  in  which  I 
was  told  that  things  were  '  impossible,'  and  which 
I  have  found,  wdien  the  law  was  compulsory,  were 
quite  possible,  that  I  do  not  entirely  consider  that  a 
case  is  made  out  by  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
thing  is  '  impossible.'  When  the  Act  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance  was  passed,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  '  impossible,'  and  could  not  be  carried 
out.  When  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  cattle 
passing  through  the  streets  was  passed,  I  remember 
that  a  deputation  of  the  cattle  salesmen  and  drovers 
came  to  me,  and  represented  that  it  was  '  impMSt- 
ble,'  and  that  I  should  raise  the  price  of  meat  to  Is. 
6(Z.  or  2s.  6d.  per  lb."  Sir  Richard  would  seem  to 
expect  in  every  man,  from  cattle-drover  to  contmon- 
councilman,  the  same  capacity  which  an  old  French 
critic  regards  as  demoniacal  in  Jodeile :  "  Biea  ne 
sembloit  lui  etre  impossible  oil  il  employoit  son 
esprit." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

"  Ouptiee  AXTX  Exfef.s"  is  being  played  by  a 
French  troupe  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Athens. 

England  gives  Longfellow  a  reception  no  less 
enthusiastic  than  that  with  which  America  lately 
greeted  Charles  Dickens. 

z  In  Germany,  when  a  paper  says  anything  witty 
they  kill  the  editor ;  and  not  one  editor  has  been 
killed  there  for  two  hundred  years. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  just  ordered  to  be 
manufactured  in  Paris  a  silver  table,  the  price  of 
which  will  not  be  less  than  three  million  francs. 

The  London  Spectator  considers  "The  Spanish 
Gypsy  "  the  noblest  sustained  poetical  work  ever 
produced  by  a  woman,  not  excepting  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poems. 

A  gentleman  in  company  with  John  Bright  took 
up  a  newspaper  the  other  day,  saying,  "  he  wanted 
to  see  what  the  Ministry  were  about."  Bright, 
with  a  smile,  replied,  "  Look  among  the  robber': 

Pf.ince  PiEiuiE  Bonaparte,  third  son  of  Lu- 
cien,  Prince  of  Canino,  who  is  living  in  retirement 
near  Paris,  has  just  published  in  Belgium  a  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages,  entitled    "  Hypothese  d'une 


Campagne  sur  le  Rhin."  The  Prince  censures 
sharply  his  cousin's  government,  and  predicts  vic- 
tory to  France  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Ati'en.eim  is  guilty  of  a  surprising  piece 
of  injustice  towards  a  brilliant  American  writer,  in 
saying  of  Mr.  De  Forest,  that  "  it  is  only  seasonable 
kindness  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  expend 
no  more  of  his  time  and  industry  on  an  art  for 
which  he  has  no  special  qualification." 

The  recent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  Routledge  v.  Low,  will  have  an  impor- 
tant and  jierhaps  advantageous  effect  on  the  inter- 
national-copyright question.  At  all  events,  the  de- 
cision places  it  in  the  power  of  American  authors 
to  secure  a  copyright  in  England,  without  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  a  journey  to  Canada. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  one  of  the  correspondents  gave  a  singular 
mode  of  curing  somnambulism.  He  advised  a 
patient  suffering  from  this  disorder  to  fasten  a  copper 
wire  round  his  feet,  and  then  pass  the  opposite  end 
of  the  wire  round  his  neck.  As  long  as  the  somnam- 
bulist wore  this  sort  of  copper  harness  he  experi- 
enced no  return  of  the  affection,  and  the  cure  lasted 
for  one  year,  the  attacks  returning  on  his  tearing 
on  his  copper  wire. 

A  new  poem  in  the  epic  form  has,  it  is  said  by 
the  Leader,  been  submitted  to  one  of  the  great 
London  publishing  firms  by  an,  as  yet,  unknown 
author,  which,  in  high  merit  and  genius,  i3  pro- 
nounced by  competent  critics  to  surpass  any  similar 
production  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is 
a  rather  lofty  prophecy,  considering  that  we  have 
had  within  a  very  brief  period  Swinburne's  "  At- 
alanta  in  Calydon,"  Morris's  "  Jason,"  and  George 
Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy." 

It  appears  that  the  Italian  Home  Minister  has  so 
wounded  the  vanity  of  Verdi  by  an  indiscreet 
remark,  that  the  composer  of  "  Trovatore "  lias 
returned  his  decorations  to  the  fountain  of  honor 
from  which  they  originally  flowed.  Writing  to 
Rossini  in  Paris,  the  Minister  said,  "  Excepting  in 
the  cases  of  Rossini  and  Auber,  modern  music  died 
with  Meyerbeer."  There  is  so  large  a  measure  of 
truth  in  his  observation,  that  one  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  amour  jrroprc  of  the  maestro  was 
horribly  outraged. 

The  dramatized  version  of"  Foul  Play"  is  hav- 
ing a  successful  career  at  the  Holborn  Theatre, 
London.  The  Athenseum  says  :  "  The  drama  con- 
sists in  every  act,  almost  in  even'  scene,  of  strong 
situations,  which  the  actors  on  the  first  night  en- 
deavored to  make  stronger  by  a  display  of  extraor- 
dinary vehemence,  which  might  have  perilled  the 
success  of  the  piece,  had  it  been  less  skilfully  con- 
structed. This  error  they  have  no  doubt  since 
corrected,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  new  drama 
is  destined  to  a  run." 

Mu.  Simmons,  an  aeronaut  who  lately  made  a 
balloon  ascent  from  a  road  near  Hull,  England,  had 
a  perilous  journey.  He  sailed  gently,  comfortably, 
and  at  a  moderate  height,  for  some  time,  and  was 
enjoying  the  panorama  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  when 
he  suddenly  found  that  he  was  ascending  with  great 
rapidity,  irom  the  accidental  upsetting  of  one  of 
his  ballast-bags,  wnich  was  rapidly  discharging  sand 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  car.  While  he 
was  occupied  in  this  matter,  he  was  stupefied  by  a 
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sadden  escape  of  gas  from  the  balloon.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness,  he  was  sailing  direct  for  the 
German  Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  Spurn  Head. 
1 1  is  stupefaction  M  was  changed  to  acute  sensitive- 
ness, and  not  a  little  alarm,"  anil  he  debated  wheth- 
er he  should  Buffer  himself  to  drift,  over  to  Bremen 
or  Heligoland,  or  make  an  attempt  to  descend  in 
England,  He  decided  on  doing  the  latter,  and  was 
fortunately  successful. 

Tiik  present  King  of  Spain  is  not  only  small  of 
Btature,   but  he  has   a   weak   soprano   voice.     The 

following  anecdote  is  stated  of  a  mayor  who  received 
his  Majesty  at  the  entrance  of  a  town  in  Aragon, 
through  which  province  the  Spanish  Court  was  mak- 
ing a  royal  progress.  The  said  mayor,  a  giant  in 
stature  ami  possessed  of  a  deep  bass  voice,  which 
Avould  have  made  his  fortune  on  any  stage,  com- 
menced his  oration  in  his  natural  tone,  when,  sud- 
denly altering  the  key,  he  proceeded  in  the  flute-like 
tones  of  his  royal  master,  and  <Iu  reste  of  that  of  the 
grandees  in  attendance,  all  like  Francis  d'Assiz, 
himself  dwindled  in  stature  and  weak  in  voice. 
The  King  remarked  the  change,  and  seemed  an- 
noyed. The  speech  over,  the  Titanic  mayor  was 
asked  what  he  meant  by  the  change.  "  Your  Excel- 
lency," replied  the  worthy  mayor,  "  I  remark  that 
you  all  speak  with  a  falsetto  voice.  Of  course  it 
must  therefore  be  the  etiquette  at  Court  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  this  only  occurred  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  my  speech." 

The  death  of  the  Emperor's  favorite  dog,  Nero, 
is  announced  in  the  French  papers.  For  seven  years 
he  has  been  the  Emperor's  faithful  and  (what  may 
be  said  of  remarkably  few)  disinterested  adherent. 
The  Empress's  antipathy  to  dogs  is  so  marked  that 
the  Emperor  would  never  allow  Nero  to  quit  his 
private  apartments  except  to  accompany  him  in  his 
walks,  and  himself  superintended  his  meals.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  Court  was  at  Compiegne,  Nero 
appeared  in  the  long  gallery  after  dinner,  when  he 
had  invariably  a  small  levee  of  ladies,  anxiously 
courting  his  favor  by  biscuits  and  such-like  bribes; 
but  all  this  at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  Imperial 
mistress.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  as  much  at- 
tached to  Nero  as  his  father,  and  it  was  at  his  re- 
quest that  the  fine  animal  has  been  immortalized  by 
Carpeaux's  chisel  in  the  group  executed  for  the 
Exhibition  last  year,  which  represents  the  Prince 
leaning  against  his  father's  favorite.  Nero  was 
seven  years  old  ;  he  was  a  dark  brown  pointer  of 
pure  English  breed,  but  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror by  M.  Boulach,  of  Strasburg.  His  master  is 
truly  affected  by  his  death,  and  has  had  him  buried 
in  a  corner  of  the  reserved  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

"L'Aiume"  —  the  French  dramatic  version  of 
"  No  Thoroughfare  "  —  proved  a  great  success  on 
its  production  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
where  the  author  was  as  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded as  if  he  had  been  before  an  English  or 
an  American  audience.  A  Paris  correspondent 
says  that  the  mitc-en-scene  was  admirable,  and 
Mademoiselle  Cellier's  beauty  and  talent  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 
The  part  played  by  Fechter  in  London  was  acted 
by  Berton.  Fechter  himself,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
superintended  the  rehearsals.  According  to  the 
Morning  Star,  Mr.  Dickens  went  over  to  witness 
the  first  performance,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
nervous  and  anxious  as  to  the  reception  which  a 
French  audience  might  give  to  the  melodrama,  that 


he  was  unable  to  enter  the  house  ;  and  the  box 
specially  reserved  lor  him,  from  which  the  audi- 
ence hoped  to  see  him  make  his  bow  of  gratitude 
for  their  applause,  was  consequently  vacant  the 
whole  evening.  The  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Dickens's  "  nervousness  "  strikes  us  as  being  worth 
a  doubt. 

Tiik  following  interesting  details  are  given  of  the 
state  of  the  Empress  Charlotte's  health,  which  is 
represented  as  in  a  much  improved  condition.  The 
Princess  now  has  periods  of  perfect  lucidity,  during 
which  she  is  painfully  conscious  of  her  afflictions  and 
aware  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Attacks  of  lunacy 
come  on  immediately  after  eating,  and  so  well  aware 
is  she  of  this  that  she  withdraws  into  complete  soli- 
tude, in  the  hope  of  thus  escaping  observation. 
When  she  dines  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Queen, 
and  the  youthful  bride,  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  is 
at  table,  the  Empress  refuses  to  partake  of  any  food, 
lest  the  attack  should  come  on  in  presence  of  the 
Countess,  who  has  but  lately  become  part  of  the 
family.  The  Empress  has  lately  written  to  several 
friends  in  Paris  who  once  formed  part  of  her  house- 
hold. In  her  letter  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  and 
of  her  admiration  of  his  heroic  death.  She  has  be- 
sides sent  to  them  photographs  of  a  picture  drawn 
by  herself  representing  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
the  costume  of  a  sailor  grasping  the  Mexican  flag 
whilst  sinking  on  a  shipwrecked,  vessel.  On  the  re- 
verse she  has  translated  into  Spanish  the  gospel  read 
at  Miramar  during  the  last  mass  at  which  she  and 
her  husband  were  present  before  sailing  on  their 
fatal  expedition. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  famous  oarsman  of  New- 
castle, has  just  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  An  English  paper  suggests  that  a 
medical  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  this 
case' would  be  instructive.  "Is  it  possible,"  asks  the 
writer,  "  that  the  nature  of  the  deceased's  occupa- 
tion as  a  professional  match-rower  had  anything  to 
do  with  it '?  During  the  discussion  that  took  place 
some  time  since  as  to  the  permanent  effects  of  even 
one  match  on  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  it 
was  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  severe  train- 
ing of  oarsmen  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on  con- 
sumption and  kindred  diseases,  and  it  was  shown 
that  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  University  matches 
had  been  cut  off  at  a  very  early  age.  One  would 
scarcely  suppose  Chambers  had  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  consumption  when  he  began  his  career,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  attain  his  first 
successes,  to  say  nothing  of  his  last.  What,  then, 
could  have  planted  the  disease  in  him,  and  made 
him  fall  a  victim  to  it  at  so  early  an  age?  Hard 
training  and  hard  rowing  are  known  to  have  done 
so  much  mischief  of  this  kind  in  other  cases  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  them  in  this.  Men 
whose  hobby  is  honors  commonly  ride  it  to  their 
own  destruction  ;  and,  as  athletic  honors  are  pecu- 
liarly the  English  hobby,  and  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  many  young  men,  not  only  students  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  but  London  shopmen  and 
clerks,  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  toiling  for 
strength  and  fleetness  in  gymnasiums,  and  carefully 
watch  themselves  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and 
waking,  with  a  view  to  attaining  some  ideal  stand- 
ard of  muscle  and  wind,  it  is  as  well  they  should 
know  whether  their  toil  for  the  fame  of  the  athlete 
really  does  at  the  same  time  conduce  so  much  to 
health  and  longevity  as  they  may  in  their  ignorance 
suppose." 
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NIGHT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS. 

II.  THE    CITE    TOURXIER. CABARET    RALLS.    ' 

The  "  Cite  Tournier,"  as  it  is  magniloquently 
styled,  occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  ground  in 
the  Rue  de  Baudrincourt,  and  consists  of  a  row  of 
seventeen  huts,  each  comprising  a  single  apartment, 
with  a  small  square  patch  of  earth  in  front  of  it. 
These  are  M.  Tourniers  chateaux  and  parks,  as  he 
calls  them.  At  the  cite  gates  are  three  or  four  chif- 
fonniers,  male  and  female,  all  with  lighted  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  lanterns  and  hooks  in  their  hands,  and 
their  baskets,  which  they  jocosely  style  "  cabriolets  " 
or  "  cachemires  d'osier,"  according  as  the  bearers  of 
them  belong  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender, 
already  swung  on  their  backs,  about  to  sally  forth 
on  their  nightly  rounds.  These  are  the  early  birds 
of  the  cite,  for  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  still  snor- 
ing on  their  unclean  couches,  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  the  day's  customary  debauch. 

M.  Tournier  first  does  the  honor  of  his  own 
chateau,  formed  of  two  of  these  huts  thrown  into 
one.  He  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the  iron  rail- 
ings before  the  windows  were  not  put  up,  as  we 
might  imagine,  as  a  protection  against  dishonest 
characters,  for  there  are  none  in  the  cite ;  but  to 
keep  his  female  tenants  at  a  respectful  distance. 
"  The  women,  you  see,"  he  remarks,  "  all  run  after 
a  fine-looking  man  like  me,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
adopt  efficient  means  to  keep  them  off."  Monsieur 
Tournier  has  his  name  inscribed  upon  his  door  in 
capital  letters  and  at  full  length.  Entering  the  first 
of  the  two  rooms,  M.  Tournier  apologizes  for  its 
being  somewhat  in  disorder.  "I  was  at  a  ball"  —  a 
chiffbnnier's,  of  course  — "  last  night,"  observes  he, 
"  and  got  up  late  to-day,  and  my  servant  has  not 
yet  arranged  my  salon."  The  room,  we  notice,  is 
very  well  furnished,  and  is  hung  round  Avith  engrav- 
ings of  incidents  in  the  story  of  "  Abelard  and 
Heloise,"  to  which  he  directs  our  attention  with  the 
air  of  a  man  well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  subject, 
and  several  portraits  of  the  family  Tournier,  with, 
of  course,  the  gilt  clock  and  candlesticks  on  the 
mantlepiece.  Conducting  us  to  the  next  apartment, 
he  introduces  us  to  his  daughter,  standing  beside  a 
cradle  with  a  baby  in  it ;  which  baby  a  most  untidy 
chiffonnier,  whom  Tournier  styles  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  is  engaged  in  rocking  to  sleep. 

We  now  proceed  next  door;  and  as  Tournier 
throws  open  the  gate,  he  points  out  to  us  the  neglect- 
ed state  of  the  "  park  "  in  front.  "  The  man  who 
lives  here,"  remarks  he,  "has  no  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  he  has  room  enough  to  plant 
almost  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  some  lilac-bushes  and 


other  flowering  shrubs,  and  could  grow  climbing 
roses  and  scarlet  runners  all  over  these  railings,  and 
yet  he  does  not  cultivate  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass."  Tournier  knocks  at  the  door,  but  there  is 
no  response ;  he  demands  of  the  occupants  if  they 
are  in  bed,  but  there  is  still  no  answer ;  he  shouts  to 
have  the  door  opened,  which  brings  forth  the  rejoin- 
der, "  Va-t-en  au  diable !  "  which  is  too  much  for  M. 
Tournier.  He  goes  to  the  window  and  flings  it  wide 
open,  then  strikes  a  lucifer-match,  and  calls  to  us  to 
look  at  the  kind  of  den  into  which  these  people  have 
converted  one  of  his  most  elegant  chateaux.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  already  witnessed, — 
rags,  refuse,  and  dirt  generally,  without  a  single 
article  of  furniture,  —  not  even  a  broken  chair  or 
table ;  a  man  and  woman,  who  grumble  loudly  at 
their  privacy  being  intruded  on,  lie  on  a  heap  of 
rags  at  one  end  of  the  room,  a  couple  of  miserable- 
looking  children  sleep  among  the  bones  and  bottles 
at  the  other.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  window  is 
closed  again,  and  we  proceed  to  the  next "  chateau," 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
one  we  have  just  quitted.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  thick- 
set young  man,  with  long  matted  hair,  stranger  alike 
to  brush  and  comb,  and  an  old  woman,  —  his  mother, 
evidently,  —  whose  sharp,  bony  features  and  dark 
brown  skin  cause  her  face  to  look  like  a  piece  of 
mahogany  carving.  They  are  supping  or  breakfast- 
ing together  off  a  hot  mess  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  rise  up  at  our  entrance,  for  the  room  can  boast 
of  a  wooden  bench  and  a  couple  of  rickety  stools. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  the  same  motley  collection 
of  rags,  bones,  old  iron,  glass,  and  crockery,  and 
the  "cabriolet"  and  " cachemire  d'osier,"  with  the 
hooks  and  lanterns,  are  placed  in  readiness  for  use. 
Another  hovel  we  entered  was  tenanted  by  a  chif- 
fonnier, whom  M.  Tournier  described  as  his  Jack-of- 
all-trades,  —  his  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier, 
&c,  —  possibly  some  once  well-to-do  handicraftsman 
fallen  into  chiffonnier  condition  through  drink.  He 
and  his  wife  were  about  to  sally  forth  on  their  night- 
ly wanderings.  He  had  his  "  cabriolet "  already  on 
his  back,  and  she  was  busily  engaged  trimming  the 
lanterns.  Directly  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  and  bowed,  and  seizing  hold  of  some 
tattered  garments  hung  up  to  dry,  which  dangled 
against  our  heads,  flung  them  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  the  walls  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  hung 
round  with  prints,  plaster  bas-reliefs,  and  other 
artistic  waifs  reserved  from  his  pickings  as  a  chiflbn- 
nier.  The  rent  of  one  of  M.  Tournier's  chateaux, 
he  informed  us,  was  ten  francs  a  month,  payable 
weekly  and  in  advance,  in  dread  of  certain  immedi- 
ate ejectment  in  case  of  default. 
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By  this  tii'  Other  inhabitants  of  the  cite, 

who  had  turned  out  to  proceed  on  their  nightly 
roun  '1   around  us;    and  we    sallied 

forth  from  the  cite  Tournier  with  a  perfect  tribe  at 
our  heels.  Our  guides  suggested  the  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  invite  them  to  the  cabaret  oppo- 
ordingly  was  done.  Here  ive  ordered 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  •■him  Bordeaux,"  though 
from  what  we  afterwards  learnt  of  the  habits  of 
olase  they  'would  no  doubt  have  preferred  '-goutics*' 
of  "  casse  poitrine,"  brandy  seasoned  with  Cayenne 
pepper. 

We  now  drove  to  the  Rue  National,  by  far  the 
worst  ami  irincipal  streets  of  the  quarter. 

It  abounds  with  low  wine-shops,  and  bristles  with 
soldiers  and  policemen.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  former,  there,  is  a  guard-house,  with  a  sentry 
always  pacing  Up  and  down,  and  several  soldiers 
lounging  in  front.  Making  our  way  with  difficulty 
through  n  crowd  of  half-drunken  men  and  women, 
we  enter  a  low  cabaret,  called  the  "  Brasserie 
Alsaeienne,"  where  we  pay  five  sous  each  at  a  small 
pigeon-hole,  and  receive  tickets  good  for  that 
amount  of  drink,  and  admitting  us  to  the  ball-room, 
a  low,  dingy  apartment  in  the  rear,  with  an  orches- 
tra of  five  performers,  all  verging  toward  intoxi- 
cation, and  ail  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  The  propriety 
of  raising  the  orchestra  several  feet  from  the  ground 
has  obliged  the  proprietor  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  low  ceiling  of  the  ball-room  for  the  heads  of  the 
musicians,  which,  in  consequence,  are  up  on  the 
first  floor  while  their  legs  rest  below.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  couples  are  dancing,  and  as  many  more 
are  seated  at  narrow  wooden  tables,  smoking  and 
drinking.  The  men  are  nearly  all  young,  and  their 
partners  are  for  the  most  part  girls  who  have  about 
them  a  certain  slovenliness  not  common  to  French 
girls  even  of  the  very  poorest  class.  On  remarking 
upon  this,  our  guides  explain  that  the  company  arc 
almost  exclusively  Alsacians  employed  in  the  neigh- 
boring sugar  factories ;  and  that  this  particular  cab- 
aret, where,  as  may  be  supposed,  beer  is  the  staple 
drink,  is  their  favorite  haunt.  The  din  is  something 
fearful,  and  "rows"  are  continually  occurring,  spite 
of  the  customary  couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  places 
of  this  description  to  preserve  order.  One  of  the 
police  agents  pointed  out  to  us  a  brutal-looking 
young  fellow  who  had  recently  undergone  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  biting  one  of  the  soldiers 
on  duty  here  in  a  savage  manner,  —  holding  on  with 
his  teeth  with  such  tenacity  that  they  were  obliged 
to  beat  him  over  the  head  with  their  scabbards  to 
force  him  to  relinquish  his  hold.  At  the  same 
moment  a  dispute  arose  between  a  couple  of  men, 
who,  after  expending  all  the  expletives  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  fell  to  blows,  then  drew  their  knives, 
and  thereupon  were  immediately  ejected  into  the 
street  by  the  guard.  They  were  quickly  followed  by 
several  of  their  partisans,  and  erelong  the  melee 
became  general.  In  another  instant  blood  would 
have  been  drawn,  but  a  couple  of  sergents-de-ville 
make  their  appearance.  Instantly  voices  are  sub- 
dued, and  knives  concealed;  for  every  man  among 
the  croAvd  knows  that  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  a 
necessary,  a  picket  of  soldiers  would  be  on  the  spot 
to  march  them  all  off  to  the  neighboring  guard-house, 
where  the  punishment  would  be  something  severer 
than  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment represses  with  a  strong  hand  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  street  disturbance. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Alsacian  sugar-bakers'  ball  is 
the  ball-room  of  the  Auvergnats,  or  porteurs  d'eau, 


—  the  water-carriers  of  Paris.  The  entrance  to 
the  ball-room  is  through  a  low,  dirty  wine-shop,  with 
B  counter  at  one  side,  and  a  kitchen  railed  oil' at  the 
other,  where  red  herrings  and  other  dainties  are 
temptingly  displayed,  and  against  the  walls  of  which 
a  number  of  rabbit-skins  arc  hanging,  first,  as  a  sort 
of  guaranty  of  the  nature  of  the  viands  vended  at 
the  establishment:  and.  secondly,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  speculative,  customer  to  make  a  bid 
for  them.  The  landlord  is  engaged  in  serving  out 
drams  as  fast  as  he  can  for  the  company  in  the  hall- 
room,  which  is  of  the  very  worst  description.  The 
men  are  en  blouse  sale,  or  grimy  shirt-sleeves,  while 
such  of  the  women  as  do  not  wear  white  caps  have 
their  heads  bound  up  with  spotted  red  or  yellow 
handkerchiefs.  Perched  up  in  a  little  railed  pulpit, 
with  a  couple  of  dingy  toy  tricolor  flags  waving 
over  his  head,  is  a  stout,  red-faced  musician  pumping 
with  more  than  Gaelic  energy  at  a  bagpipe,  and  giv- 
ing time  to  the  dance  with  his  heavy  wooden  sabots. 
The  dancers  dance  with  diabolic  fury,  but  still  with 
elephantine  movements,  raising  their  feet  as  though 
they  were  shod  with  lead.  This  was  not  merely  the 
case  with  the  Auvergnats,  who  danced  in  sabots, 
which,  of  course,  have  neither  the  lightness,  the  flexi- 
bility, nor  the  noiselessness  of  the  dancing-pump,  but 
was  common  to  the  entire  company,  male  and  female 
alike.  Pinned  up  against  the  wall  of  the  ball-room, 
I  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Auvergnat  newspaper,  a 
small  sheet  started  by  three  or  four  Parisian  journal- 
ists, natives  of  Auvergne,  no  doubt,  and  proud  of 
being  thought  so ;  for  they  saunter  along  the  Bou- 
levards in  hats  like  those  invariably  worn  by  the 
Paris  porteurs  d'eau.  These  water-carriers  are  not 
so  clean  as  their  constant  contact  with  the  purifying 
element  ought  to  make  them.  It  is  commonly 
understood  that  one  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled ;  Auvergnats  cannot  touch  even  water 
without  a  similar  result  apparently. 

From  the  Auvergnats'  ball  we  strolled  up  a  dark 
avenue  into  Mere  Mairie's  establishment,  famed,  as 
the  inscription  over  the  gateway  informs  us,  for  its 
"  bonne  galette,"  and  its  "  lapin  saute,"  where  such 
of  the  surrounding  population  as  are  not  addicted  to 
dancing  commonly  resort  on  summer  evenings.  All 
that  Mre  could  make  out  by  the  dim  light  of  a  few 
oil  lamps  was  a  good-sized  carbaret  standing  in  a 
large  garden  shaded  with  tall  trees,  and  crowded 
with  tables  and  benches  sufficient  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  persons.  Here  the  workman  and 
the  chiffbnnier,  %vho  cares  not  for  a  solitary  debauch, 
repairs  in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  take 
his  "  cinquieme  "  of  coarse  wine,  or  his  "  goutte  "  of 
brandy,  or  his  "  gloria  at  three  sous,"  while  his  dirty, 
happy  little  children  scramble  over  the  tables  and 
benches,  munching  their  "  galettes."  Finding  this 
phase  of  domestic  felicity  rather  tedious,  we  drive 
off  to  the  "  Cite  Dore  "  ;  not  the  "  golden  city,"  for 
it  has  nothing  golden  about  it  except  its  name,  which 
is  that  of  its  proprietor  (an  analytical  and  manufac- 
turing chemist  of  some  repute),  but  rather  the  city 
of  misery.  The  origin  of  the  Cite  Bore  —  the 
most  notorious  chiffonniers'  haunt  in  all  Paris  —  is 
somewhat  curious.  It  occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  ground  which  formed  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
old  chateau  of  Bellevue,  converted  many  years  since 
into  an  English  brewery,  of  which  a  certain  admiral 
of  the  Red  was  proprietor.  The  enterprise  failed, 
everything  was  sold  off,  and  M.  Dore  became  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  a  portion  of  which  he  desired 
either  to  sell  or  to  let  on  building  leases.  One  day, 
to  his  surprise,  a  chiffonnier  called  on  him,  basket  on 
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back  and  hook  in  hand,  and  informed  hiin  that  he 
desired  to  rent  a  piece  of  his  land.  On  being  asked 
for  what  purpose,  he  replied  to  build  a  country 
house,  for  his  wife  and  family.  The  interview  ended 
in  a  lease  being  drawn  ii[»  for  so  many  square  yards 
of  ground  at  about  A\  <!.  per  yard  per  annum.  M. 
Dore's  chiffonnier  was  laborious,  intelligent,  and 
courageous.  At  daybreak  next  .lay  he  and  his  nu- 
merous family  were  at  work.  They  dug  out  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  and  at  ten  sous  the  cart- 
load purchased  any  quantity  of  materials  from  the 
demolitions  going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine.  With  this  material  they  com- 
menced to  build  ;  but  all  their  skill  and  labor  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  intense  anxiety  they  felt  to 
occupy  the  house  ;  so,  without  waiting  to  construct 
it  after  any  regular  fashion,  they  put  up  the  outer 
walls  in  the  best  way  they  could,  threw  a  piece  of 
tarpauling  over  the  top,  covered  this  with  earth  in 
which  they  sowed  nasturtiums  and  eonvolvuli,  and 
so  made  a  flower-garden  on  the  roof.  Their  friends 
came  to  visit  them ;  and  as  chiffonniers  like  to  herd 
together,  and  there  is  much  in  the  force  of  example, 
the  whole  of  M.  Dore's  land  was  rented,  and  a  cite, 
such  as  it  is,  suddenly  appeared  there. 

On  the  side  of  the  Boulevard  d'ltalie  the  Cite 
Dore  is  bounded  by  a  belt  of  low  cabarets,  at 
which  a  fiery  kind  of  brandy  known  as  "  camphre," 
or,  when  duly  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  as 
"  casse  poitrine,"  is  the  staple  drink.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  of  these  drinking-shops  to  one  baker's. 
At  this  hour,  however,  the  guests  are  far  from  nu- 
merous, as  it  is  the  rule  of  the  chiffonnier  to  work  by 
night ;  it  is  by  day  that  he  gets  drunk.  The  propri- 
etor of  one  of  the  cabarets  jocosely  notifies  in  large 
letters  over  his  doorway  that  "  Entrance  is  free." 
Another  exhibits  a  comical  picture  of  a  pig  in  his 
window,  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  "  pork 
can  be  had  at  all  hours,"  rn  proof  of  which  "  here  is 
the  pig."  The  cite  can  be  entered  on  the  side  of 
the  boulevard  up  several  dark,  narrow  passages  con- 
ducting to  flights  of  break-neck  steps.  "  Voila  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin  et  les  boulevards,"  exclaimed  a 
chiffonnier  to  us,  as  with  heavily  laden  basket  on  his 
back  he  made  the  ascent.  We  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  him,  for  these  passages  have  an  infa- 
mous reputation.  According  to  our  guides,  even  the 
policemen  on  the  neighboring  beats  .are  instructed 
to  avoid  them. 

We  enter  the  cite  with  due  precaution  from  the 
Place  Pinel,  down  a  dirty,  narrow  turning  with  a 
large  notice-board  stuck  up  at  the  corner,  prohibit- 
ing all  carts  laden  with  upwards  of  four  tons  from 
entering  the  Cite  Dore,  and  requiring  all  horses  to 
move  at  a  walking  pace,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
save  the  rickety  houses  from  being  shaken  down. 
"  You  have  heard,"  remarks  M.  Privat  d'Anglemont, 
"  of  the  huts  of  the  Caribees,  of  the  ajoupes  of  the 
Maroons,  of  the  Indian  wigwani,  and  the  Tartar 
tent ;  well,  all  these  must  be  like  palaces  in  compar- 
ison with  the  hovels  of  the  Cite  Dore.  And  yet  this 
region,  which  would  cause  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chans- 
see  d'Antin  to  shudder,  —  this  town  within  a  town, 
—  these  people  lost  in  the  midst  of  another  people, 
are  only  a  couple  of  steps  from  the  Orleans  railway, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelins,  and  ten  minutes' walk  from  the. Tardin  des 
Plantes."  The  houses  of  the  Cite  Dore"  are  ill-built 
and  of  the  flimsiest  kind  ;  the  chimneys,  formed  of 
drainage  pipes,  are  loosely  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  The  roofs,  which  are  now  and  then  of  tin, 
because  old  tin  is  the  one  thing;  which  has  no  mar- 


ketable value  at  the  chiffonniers'  exchange,  are 
rarely  supplied  with  gutters,  and  access  to  the  upper 
floors,  when  there  happen  to  be  any,  is  usually  by 
means  erf  a  step-ladder  in  the  yard"  beneath  ;  the 
lower  windows  are  little  else  than  small  square  holes, 
and  the  rickety  doors  would  yield  to  a  sudden  push. 
We  have  to  pick  our  way  cautiously,  for  the  cite, 
although  it  has  its  miniature  "place,"  its  streets,  and 
its  avenues  (including  even  an  Avenue  Bellevue, 
which  looks,  I  should  say,  on  as  much  filth  and  mis- 
ery as  ever  were  congregated  within  the  same  limit- 
ed space),  its  cabarets,  its  hotels  garnis,  where  beds 
are  let  out  at  four  sous  the  day  or  night,  its  blind 
alleys,  and  its  long  flights  of  steep,  break-neck  steps, 
—  this  cite  of  more  than  a  hundred  houses,  and 
with  a  population  as  large  as  many  a  small  town,  is 
lighted  by  a  single  gas  lamp  at  either  end,  with  an 
occasional  lamp  at  some  of  its  darkest  corners. 
There  is  a  foul  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway, 
and  any  amount  of  slush  and  filth,  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds,  at  the  sides.  The  place  appears  quite  desert- 
ed ;  the  inhabitants  seem  all  to  have  retired  for  the 
night,  for  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  moving  about,  and 
not  even  a  light  is  visible  in  any  one  of  the  windows, 
although  it  is  not  more  than  eleven  o'clock.  We 
explored  the  cite  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
perfect  immunity,  and  were  about  to  take  our  de- 
parture when  we  observed  a  light  over  the  door  of 
some  low  cabaret  situated  at  the  end  of  a  blind  al- 
ley, and  heard  the  sound  of  loud  voices  within. 
Peeping  through  a  crevice  in  the  shutters,  we  saw 
half  a  dozen  grimy,  ill-looking  men  seated  at  a  table, 
four  whom  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  piquet.  On 
trying  the  door  we  found  it  fastened,  but  it  was 
speedily  opened,  and  we  all  entered.  The  quality  of 
our  guides  was  evidently  instantly  discovered,  for  the 
landlord  at  once  pulled  off  his  cap  and  bowed,  and  all 
the  company,  laying  down  their  cards,  saluted  us, 
and  then  eyed  the  agents  askance,  as  though  waiting 
to  see  what  the  next  move  would  be.  When  thev 
found  that  it  was  simply  a  question  (a  pretence)  of 
"  liquoring  up,"  they  were  manifestly  more  at  their 
ease.  The  landlord  suggested  as  endless  a  variety 
of  strong  drinks  as  any  first-rate  American  bar  could 
boast  of  including  the  liqueur  des  braves,  the  petit 
lait  d'Henri  quatre,  delices  des  dames,  and  eau-de- 
vie,  or  rather  eau-de-feu  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
locality,  under  its  various  designations  of  jaune, 
camphre,  tord-boyaux,  casse  poitrine,  or  parfait 
amour,  —  this  latter  nectar  itself  to  the  palate  of 
"  Cupidon,"  as  in  slang  language  the  chiffonnier  is 
commonly  termed,  while  his  basket  then  goes  by 
the  name  of  his  quiver.  The  sign  of  cabaret  was 
"  The  Two  Philosophers  in  spite  of  themselves," 
illustrated  by  a  rude  painting  of  a  couple  of  chiffon- 
niers getting  comfortably  intoxicated. 


OFF  TO  THE   SEASIDE  —  OR   SOMEWHERE. 

A   TALE    OF   DOMESTIC    STRATEGY. 
BY    MARY   HOWITT. 

"  Off  to  the  seaside,  or  somewhere  !  "  is  the  little 
cheering  elixir  with  which  the  wearied  man  of  busi- 
ness, be  he  simple  shopkeeper  or  merchant,  d. 
in  money  or  speculator  in  shares,  revives  his  flagging 
spirits  when  the  oppression  of  summer  makes  Lon- 
don intolerable.  It  must  be  so.  When  men  have 
stood  to  the  wheel  of  business,  day  by  day,  for  ten 
or  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  they  must  have  a 
little  rest,  a  little  pause  from  the  everlasting  grind- 
ing of  that  wheel,  or  the)'  would  die.     And  where 
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is  the  heart  in  London  that  has  not  the  impulse 
within  it  to  be  off  and  away  ;  to  throw  off  the  bur- 
den, if  it  be  only  for  a  week  ;  to  find  a  quiet  corner 
somewhere,  where  business  will  not  follow  ?  to  the 
mountains,  to  the  sea,  to  a  country  cottage  amongst 
fields  and  woods,  away  from  the  carking  cares  of 
every  day ;  where  counting-house  and  oflice  hours 
prevail  no  longer ;  where  you  may  go  and  come  and 
do  as  you  like  ;  where  you  may  slouch  about  in  un- 
tanned  boots,  in  a  green  wide-awake,  and  an  easy 
tourist  suit  of  sky-blue  if  it  please  you;  where  you 
need  not  wear  gloves  if  you  don't  wish  it,  and  may 
wear  blue  spectacles  if  you  do. 

Yes,  that 's  the  life  for  merchant  and  clerk,  the 
first  for  many  weeks,  the  second  for  one,  all  the 
more  intense  in  its  pleasure  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  length  of  time  or  the  depth  of  the  purse 
which  permits  its  enjoyment.'  Of  a  truth,  life  in 
London,  with  all  its  pressure  and  anxiety,  its  despe- 
rate speculations,  its  hair-breadth  escapes  from  ruin, 
its  noise,  its  exhausted  atmosphere,  its  jostle  of  man 
with  man,  its  wear  and  tear  of"  mind  and  body,  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  it  had  not  its  dash  out  into  fresh 
air,  its  plunge  into  the  sea,  its  pedestrian  excursions 
through  Scotland  or  Ireland  —  or  somewhere.  Yes, 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  that  God  made  the  country,  and 
that  man  has,  as  yet,  left  a  portion  of  it  untraversed 
by  his  railways,  undug-up  by  his  mines,  unpreserved 
for  his  game,  where  the  poor,  tired  Londoner  can 
rush  out  and  shake  himself  free,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  the  shackles  of  trade. 

Now  and  then  also  it  may  happen  that  a  good, 
well-to-do  city  merchant,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Lilli- 
fant,  may  have  his  own  private  reasons  for  taking 
"  Bessy  and  the  girls  to  the  seaside,  or  somewhere." 

I  will  explain  myself;  but  first  a  word  or  two  re- 
garding this  worthy  gentleman.  He  was  advancing 
towards  sixty ;  stout  and  comfortable  to  look  at ; 
very  prosperous  in  the  corn-market ;  stood  well  with 
his  banker ;  was  lucky  in  making  very  few  bad 
debts  ;  altogether  a  model  city  man.  His  only  son 
was  established  at  Dantzic,  where  he  ably  conducted 
the  business  at  that  end.  Lillifant  was  supposed  to 
be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  —  at  all 
events  that  was  the  limit  he  himself  set  to  his  mone- 
tary ambition;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each  for  the 
two  girls,  —  who  were  considerably  younger  than 
their  brother ;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each,  and  twice 
that  sum  for  Tom,  when  he  and  his  wife  should  have 
done  with  this  world,  —  that,  I  say,  was  the  scale  of 
his  ambition. 

For  five-and-twenty  years  he  lived  in  Clapton,  — 
first  at  Lower  Clapton,  then,  as  he  ascended  on  the 
monetary  ladder,  in  a  larger  house  with  ample 
grounds  at  Upper  Clapton.  Here  he  set  up  a  car- 
riage for  his  wife  and  the  girls,  and  occasionally 
Mrs.  Lillifant  would  call  in  an  afternoon  for  her 
husband  in  Eastcheap,  and  drive  him  home.  He 
very  much,  however,  preferred  the  omnibus,  which 
was  so  convenient  from  the  "  Flower-pot."  If  he 
did  not  go  to  town  with  his  regular  set  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  as  much  missed  his  usual  exchange  of  nods 
as  if  he  had  missed  seeing  his  "  Times."  They  com- 
pared notes,  these  portly,  broadcloth  gentlemen,  on 
last  night's  frost,  on  their  cucumbers  or  melons ; 
they  passed  judgment  on  last  night's  debate,  or  on 
the  new  house  that  Jones  was  building  for  himself; 
they  had  their  little  jokes  and  sarcasms,  and  were 
altogether  a  regular  little  knot,  as  much  belonging 
to  each  other,  though  they  did  not  all  visit,  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  same  club.  Mr.  Lillifant 
had  the  satisfaction  also  of  feeling  himself  the  head 


of  his  set.  Nobody  would  think  of  taking  his  seat ; 
everybody  deferred  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  first 
good  morning.  In  fact,  he  had  a  good  time  of  it ; 
and  when  it  began  to  be  talked  of  that  Lillifant  was 
going  to  live  at  Campden  Hill  or  Kensington,  every- 
body deplored  it  as  a  general  loss.  "I  shall  not 
know  the  place  when  you  are  gone,"  said  one. 
"  We  shall  all  miss  you,"  said  another. 

It  did  not  appear  at  all  a  popular  idea,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant  was  not  a  hero;  therefore  — though  it  was 
rather  shabby  of  him  —  he  laid  the  blame  of  it  on 
his  wife  and  daughters.  "  Mrs.  Lillifant  wanted  to 
go  West.  The  girls  liked  to  go  to  the  opera  and 
other  places  ;  it  was  a  long  way  to  drive,  and  they 
did  not  like  Shoreditch.  Yes,  yes ;  it  would  have 
done  very  well  for  him ;  but,  you  know,  a  pater- 
familias is  not  his  own  master,  —  he  has  various  in- 
terests to  serve." 

Everybody  understood.  Upper  Clapton  was  not 
aristocratic  enough  for  the  Lillifant  ladies,  and  I 
doubt  not  they  lost  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  whilst 
poor  Lillifant  was  condoled  with.  He  must  conform 
to  his  domestic  circumstances,  as  other  husbands  and 
fathers  were  obliged  to  do,  but  they  were  very  sorry 
to  lose  him.  The  last  morning  that  he  went  to  the 
city  by  the  omnibus  was  a  day  of  general  mourning 
to  his  friends. 

Now,  I  say,  it  was  rather  mean-spirited  of  Mr. 
Lillifant  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  his  wife  and 
daughters  ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  no  sooner  had 
the  girls  come  home  from  school,  and  he  thought  of 
them  in  connection  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  each, 
than  he  desired  that  they  should  make  great  match- 
es, and  the  idea  of  a  house  near  Kensington  Gar- 
dens first  entered  his  own  head.  I  don't  deny  that 
Mrs.  Lillifant  and  her  daughters  readily  adopted 
the  idea,  and  it  was  they  who  found  the  grand  new 
fashionable  house,  on  the  grand  new  fashionable 
ten-ace,  which  so  soon  became  their  home ;  and  that 
Mr.  Lillifant  had  some  little  cause  for  saying  "  he 
was  fairly  torn  up  by  the  roots."  "  It  is  not  my  do- 
ing :  it  is  Mrs.  Lillifant's  and  the  girls,"  he  repeated, 
till  he  believed  it. 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  it  was  they  who  bought 
such  grand  new  furniture  for  the  dining-room,  and 
laid  out  the  thousand  pounds  for  additional  plate, 
and  supplied  such  a  cellar  of  choice  wine,  in  expec- 
tation of  all  the  grand  aristocratic  folks  to  whom 
they  must  give  dinners  now  that  they  lived  amongst 
them.     No,  that  was  not  their  doing. 

But  living  a  new  inhabitant  near  Kensington 
Gardens  was  not  like  living  with  the  old  set  at  Up- 
per Clapton,  and  Mr.  Lillifant  dreadfully  missed  his 
omnibus  ride  and  his  omnibus  companions.  True, 
he  drove  to  business  every  day  in  his  own  carriage, 
and  "  Bessy  and  the  girls  "  called  for  him  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  very  pretty  and 
elegant  the  young  ladies  looked  in  their  little  fan- 
tastic hats  or  bonnets,  and  their  white  silk  parasols, 
—  but  it  was  ten  times  better  in  the  omnibus,  with 
the  jolly  old  set,  and  their  politics  and  their  little 
jokes. 

A  year  or  two  went  on,  and  things  did  not  mend. 
Lillifant  thought  it  a  stupid  life,  and  the  few  people 
with  whom  they  had  made  acquaintance  stupid 
also ;  not  a  bit  like  his  old  friends.  These  people 
might  do  for  Bessy  and  the  girls,  —  but  he  wanted 
rational  society. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  th.e  look  of  the  thing,  he 
would  have  gone  back  to  Upper  Clapton.  How- 
ever, that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  he  grew 
short-tempered,  and  said  all  kinds  of  bitter,  dispar- 
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aping  things  about  their  Kensington  acquaintance. 
Nobody  pleased  him,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
did  not  know  how  in  the  world  he  was  to  be  got 
right. 

"  Poor  papa  !  he  is  so  overworked,"  said  his  wife 
to  the  girls,  wishful  to  clear  him  of  blame  ;  "  he  has 
so  much  on  his  shoulders.  I  wish  Tom  could  reside 
in  London,  and  relieve  him  a  little." 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  overworked,  no  doubt,  so  were 
his  clerks ;  and  when  Morgan,  the  confidential  clerk, 
fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  change  of 
air,  Mr.  Lillifant  grew  more  short-tempered  and 
petulant  than  ever.  Unfortunately,  just  then  a 
young  barrister,  Harry  Benson,  one  of  their  Ken- 
sington acquaintance,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
blessed  with  a  single  brief,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Maude,  the  eldest  of  the  two  girls  ;  whilst  his 
friend  Paulson,  also  of  good  family  and  promising 
abilities,  but  only  as  yet  surgeon  at  St.  Timothy's 
Hospital,  showed  no  less  predilection  for  Kitty,  the 
youngest.  What  a  coming  down  this  was  after  all 
Mr.  Lillifant's  ambition  !  They  had  better  have 
stayed  at  Clapton  a  thousand  times,  where  were 
young  fellows  worth  having  ! 

Benson  was  so  desperately  in  love,  and  "  so  con- 
ceited," said  Lillifant,  as  to  propose  at  once.  He 
would  not,  like  the  young  surgeon,  wait  for  a  pro- 
pitious moment ;  so  he  had  his  answer  in  very  few 
words,  and  with  so  much  temper,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Lillifant  and  the  girls  cried  all  day  about  it.  The 
young  barrister  took  his  answer  as  he  took  his  hat, 
very  coolly,  and  walked  out  of  the  house.  That  cut 
Maude  to  the  heart :  she  took  to  her  bed,  and  for 
three  days  was  so  ill  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  Aunt 
Bell,  who  lived  in  Kent,  for  change  of  air.  Mrs. 
Bell  was  Mrs.  Lillifant's  younger  sister,  very  happily 
married  to  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children,  all  under  ten.  She  was 
the  best  creature  in  the  world  ;  and  hearing  from 
her  sister  all  about  "poor  Maude's  trouble,"  and 
Lillifant's  hasty  temper,  which  they  all  knew,  — 
"  only,  poor  dear  man,"  wrote  the  wife,  "  he  is  so 
awfully  overworked,  and  now  Morgan  is  gone  away, 
—  and  it  is  so  hot  and  trying  in  London,  —  but 
I  am  sorry  for  poor  Maude,  —  and  really  Benson 
is  a  very  nice  fellow,  —  and  is  sure  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  —  and,  poor  dears,  they  are  so  attached 
to  each  other ! " 

Maude  Avas  lovingly  received,  and  the  very  next 
day  who  should  come  down  but  the  audacious  Ben- 
son himself,  —  not  on  Maude's  account,  —  no,  cer- 
tainly, but  simply  about  some  law  business  with  Mr. 
Bell,  who  had  within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
given  him,  through  his  lawyer,  his  first  brief. 

Of  course  Maude  and  he  walked  into  the  fields 
together,  and  had  a  long  talk.  But  she  stood  in 
some  little  fear  of  her  father ;  besides,  she  was  a  very 
good  girl,  and  would  not  engage  herself  in  what  ap- 
peared direct  opposition  to  his  will.  So  they  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  would  wait  till 
better  times  came. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  yet  unvarying 
laws  of  life,  is  that  of  reaction.  Therefore  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Lillifant  come  down  on  his  family  like  a 
thunderstorm,  frightening  everybody  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  crash  and  the  lightning,  than  this  law 
began  to  operate  on  the  thunderer  himself. 

"Poor  dear  papa!"  his  wife  had  said,  over  and 
over,  to  the  girls,  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing, "  he  is  so  overworked,  and  that  horrid  city 
makes  everybody  ill.  I  declare  I  could  not  stand  it. 
I  have  n't  been  to  fetch  him  home  for  weeks,  —  it  is 


so  stifling.  Poor  dear  papa  !  I  wish  Morgan  were 
back,  that  he  could  go  to  the  seaside  or  some- 
where." 

_  At  this  very  time  Mr.  Lillifant  is  driving  home  in 
his  carriage.  It  is  the  hottest  day  in  that  hot  sum- 
mer, and  he  sits  with  both  windows  open  and  his 
hat  off.  But  he  is  not  comfortable,  even  though 
Morgan,  quite  restored  by  his  holiday,  is  come  back 
to  his  post.  He  is  not  comfortable,  I  say,  because 
the  law  of  reaction  is  at  work.  He  has  never  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  himself  since  he  "  blew  up  that 
young  fellow,"  who,  after  all,  he  has  discovered  to  be 
one  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  his  father  having  a 
good  estate  of  his  own  ;  and  though  he  has  several 
sons,  and  this  Harry  is  one  of  the  youngest,  yet  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  coming  down  in  such  a"  match. 
He  had  been  too  violent  by  half,  —  and  he  was  so 
sorry  for  poor  Maude.  But  then  it  had  been  such 
wretchedly  hot  weather,  and  Morgan  away,  and  all 
the  harass  of  the  business,  and  just  then  the  threat- 
ened failure  of  a  great  miller  ;  but  spite  of  all  that 
he  was  quite  sorry  when  he  thought  how  he  had 
blown  everybody  up.  Poor  Bessy  and  the  girls  ! 
But  now  Morgan  was  come  back,  he  could  take  them 
to  the  seaside  —  or  somewhere.  He  would  not  go 
out  of  England  this  year.  He  had  laid  out  too  much 
money,  in  expectation  of  dining  company  at  Ken- 
sington, for  any  expensive  trips  just  at  present.  Sup- 
pose they  all  went  to  Wales.  He  had  met  his  old 
Clapton  friend,  Harvey,  that  morning,  who  said 
that  he  was  going  the  next  day  with  his  family  to 
Llandudno.  Why  not  go  there  for  a  couple  of 
months  ?  —  he  should  like  to  meet  old  Harvey  again. 
Yes,  that  was  the  scheme,  —  he  would  take  them  to 
Llandudno. 

"  The  city's  an  oven,  said  Mr.  Lillifant,  as  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  rubbing  his  head,  and  look- 
ing very  good-tempered.  He  had  not  worn  such  a 
look  as  that  for  weeks.  "  Fooh-ooh-ooh !  "  and  he 
blew,  as  if  to  clear  his  lungs  of  the  hot,  smothering, 
clinging  atmosphere  of  the  city.  Morgan  's  back, 
and  is  worlds  better  for  his  country  run.  But  it  is 
as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  I  've  been  all  day  at  the 
Custom-house,  for  I  would  n't  iet  Morgan  go.  Fooh- 
ooh-ooh  !     I  '11  go  and  have  a  bath  ! " 

"  But  is  Maude  come  ?  "  asked  he,  turning  back 
from  the  door. 

"Here  I  am,  papa,"  said  she,  catching  the  happy 
infection  of  his  cheerful  temper.  Her  father  took 
her  by  the  shoulders,  and,  turning  her  round  to  the 
light,  kissed  her,  and,  saying  she  looked  twenty 
pounds  better,  went  to  his  dressing-room. 

He  made  his  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  won- 
derfully refreshed.  He  had  washed  away  the  hot 
city.  He  enjoyed  his  dinner ;  he  found  his  claret 
better  than  common.  Then  he  complimented  Maude 
again  on  her  improved  looks.  There  was  nothing 
like  the  country  air.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
Morgan,  who  was  come  back  quite  a  new  man. 
Then  looking  at  Kitty,  he  suddenly  perceived  that 
she  wanted  a  change. 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear,"  said  he,  addressing 
his  wife,  "  to  a  trip  somewhere  ?  I  must  have  a 
change  now  Morgan  is  come  back.  I  can't  stand  the 
city  any  longer.  What  do  you  say  to  the  seaside,  or 
mountain  air  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa,"  exclaimed  the  merry  Kitty,  without 
waiting  for  her  mother's  reply,  who  they  all  knew 
was  somewhat  slow  to  move  when  a  journey  was  in 
prospect.  "  Let  us  go  to  Switzerland  (for  Maude 
had  told  her  that  Benson  talked  of  himself  and  his 
friend  going  there) .    Don't  you  remember,  papa,  that 
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lovoly  ascent  of  the  Rhigi,  and  our  crossing  the  Wen- 

gem  Alp  ?      Don't  you  feel  yourself  at  that  little  inn 
ig  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  the  snow,  and  the  COST 
of  the  avalanches,  and  what  fun  it  was  at  dinner 
with  the  lady  and  the  gemse-braten —  " 

"I  can't  do  with  tiieir  foreign  gibberish,"  inter- 
rupted hei-  father,  but  in  perfect  good-humor. 
•■  I  'in  not  going  out  of  reach  of  English  this  year, 
that  I  ran  promise  you.  You've  been  in  Switzer- 
land !  Xo,  Miss  Kitty,  you  'II  not  get  me  across  the 
herring-pond  this  year  ;  you  must  content  yourselves 
with  something  nearer  home." 

"  Scotland,"  suggested  Maude,  thinking  of  the  fish- 
ing-tour which  Benson  had  described  to  her  as  his 
last  summer's  pleasure.  "  Should  not  you  like  to  fish 
in  the  Scotch  lakes,  papa  V  They  say  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant." 

u  Or  suppose  we  said  Derbyshire,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Lillifant  ;  and,  as  her  first  suggestion,  her  husband 
politely  gave  it  attention. 

"Derbyshire's  a  nice  county,"  said  he,  "  very 
nice.  There  we  made  our  wedding  tour,  Bessy ; 
folks  were  satisfied  with  their  native  land  in  those 
days.  When  the  girls  choose  for  themselves,  they  '11 
be  going  to  Switzerland  or  Italy,  I  suppose." 

What  could  make  him  say  this  ?  The  girls  thought 
the  one  of  Benson,  the  other  of  Paulson,  and  blushed. 
The  father  took  no  notice,  and  went  on.  "  It  is  a 
nice  county  is  Derbyshire,  and  I  remember  fishing 
in  Dovedale." 

"  It  was  in  the  spring,"  said  Mrs.  Lillifant,  with  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  past,  "  and  the  for- 
get-me-not was  in  flower  all  over  the  little  islands, 
like  beds  of  turquoise,  —  " 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Kitty,  who  did  not  incline  to 
the  Derbyshire  scheme,  "  don't  you  remember  ^Slv. 
Harvey  telling  you  that  the  fish  were  too  sharp  by 
half,  and  would  not  be  caught  in  the  Dove  V  " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  sipping 
his  after-dinner  port,  and  who,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  wish  to  obtrude  his  own  views  too  soon  upon  his 
family,  —  "  thank  you  for  mentioning  Harvey.  I 
saw  him  this  morning.  Thdy  are  all  setting  off  to- 
morrow for  Llandudno.  The  nicest  watering-place, 
he  says,  in  North  Wales  —  quite  a  fashionable  place 
—  a  Welsh  Brighton,  with  circulating  libraries  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  famous  sands,  and  mountains, 
and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  A  really  desirable  place, 
with  good  company,  and  music,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Now  I  'm  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Llandudno." 
He  did  not  say  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
and  had  the  time-table  of  the  Northwestern  Railway 
in  his  pocket,  but,  very  politely  turning  to  his  wife, 
said,  "  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Bessy  ?  It  '1!  suit  you 
better  than  Switzerland,  for  you  don't  like  those 
long  journeys,  I  know."  He  did  not  say  a  word 
about  any  pleasure  in  meeting  his  old  Clapton 
friend,  Harvey,  every  day  for  a  month  or  more,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  his  wife  was  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Lillifant  expressed  herself  as  quite  agreeable  ; 
in  fact,  she  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  husband  tike 
his  old  self  again,  that  she  would  have  agreed  to 
Switzerland,  though  she  did  not  enjoy  long  jour- 
neys ;  and  she  volunteered  the  remark  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend  Harvey. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should  go  to 
Llandudno,  with  its  Great  and  Little  Ormshead, 
its  grand  sea  view  and  parade  and  drive  all  round 
the  peninsula,  and  its  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  ;  and 
so  well  pleased  was  Mr.  Lillifant,  that  he  desired  his 
wife  to  write  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Bell,  and  propose 


that  she  and  the  children  should  join  them  for  a 
month,  Mr.  Bell  coming  down  for  part  of  the  time, 
if  nut  the  whole.  He  liked  Bell,  he  said;  he  was  a 
downright  good  fellow,  and  she  was  one  of  the  nicost 
women  lie  knew. 

Now  Mr.  Lillifant  was  like  himself. 

Everything  that  he  proposed  was  carried  out  to 
perfection ;  and  in  this  happy  state  of  affairs  he 
made  his  wife  aware  of  the  change  in  his  sentiments 
towards  Benson,  and  Maude  likewise  confided  to 
her  mother  how,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world, 
Uncle  Bell's  lawyer  having  recommended  the  young 
barrister  to  him  in  some  difficult  law-case,  he  came 
down  on  business  whilst  she  was  there,  and  so  they 
met,  —  and  how  noble  he  was,  and  what  a  sorrowful 
leave-taking  they  had,  because  she  would  rather  die 
than  do  anything  contrary  to  her  father's  will,  and  yet 
she  never,  never  would  marry  anybody  but  him  !  Mrs. 
Lillifant  was  a  discreet  woman,  and  kept  the  confi- 
dence both  of  her  husband  and  daughter,  smiling  to 
herself  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  the 
end.  In  the'  mean  time  they  enjoyed  themselves  at 
Llandudno,  where  they  all  duly  arrived,  a  prodi- 
gious party,  —  the  young  ladies  in  the  most  approved 
and  elegant  seaside  costume  of  silver-gray,  trimmed 
with  blue  silk,  the  daintiest  of  little  hats,  and  the 
most  coquettish  of  feathers ;  their  father  conspicu- 
ous in  a  suit  of  a  sort  of  golden-brown,  which  was 
just  then  in  vogue,  and  a  white  felt  hat.  Mr.  Bell 
was  to  join  him  later. 

Mrs.  Lillifant,  however,  though  she  was  so  discreet 
with  regard  to  her  husband  and  daughter,  told  her 
sister  of  their  respective  confidences;  and  that  lady 
being  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  dearly  loving  a  little 
love-plot,  communicated  it  by  letter  to  her  husband, 
well  knowing  that  he  would  see  the  young  lawyer 
before  leafing  Kent,  and  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  might  invite  Benson  to  take  a  run 
down  into  Wales. 

Bell  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  as  he  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  the  young  barrister,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  Maude,  his  reply  was  satisfactory  ; 
saying  also,  that  though  he  liked  his  brother-in-law, 
Lillifant,  yet  he  should  prefer  having  lodgings  of  his 
own  when  he  came  down,  and  so  be  his  own 
master. 

They  were  located  in  the  best  apartments  of  the 
best  hotel,  themselves  and  their  servants,  and  their 
names  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  list  of  Llandudno  vis- 
itors. The  Harveys  called  on  them  as  soon  as  they 
knew  of  their  arrival,  and  Lillifant  went  off  with 
his  old  Clapton  crony  in  great  glee. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  week.  The  girls  and  the 
children  made  many  acquaintances,  the  former  more 
than  their  father  approved  of,  for  he  had  now  be- 
come very  loyal  to  Benson,  and  privately  told  his  wife 
that  if  such  and  such  a  young  fellow  did  not  speedily 
leave  for  Liverpool  or  Leeds,  whence  he  had  come, 
he  should  not  himself  remain  long  at  Llandudno. 
The  children  were  in  their  element,  joining  other 
children,  with  wooden  spades,  and  baskets,  and  lit- 
tle wooden  pails,  in  which  to  carry  off  the  sea-water 
to  lakes,  which  soon  ran  dry ;  and  little  wheelbar- 
rows, in  which  to  transport  sand  and  stones  for  the 
erection  of  forts  and  mounds  which  the  next  tide 
would  demolish. 

By  the  time  the  first  ten  days  were  over,  the 
young  men  from  Liverpool  and  Leeds  not  making 
signs  of  returning  home,  and  the  girls  being  en- 
trapped into  endless  schemes  of  pleasure,  excursions 
here  and  there,  to  Vale  Crucis  Abbey,  the  old 
House  of  Gwydir,  and  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst,  and 
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now  nothing  less  than  a  party  to  Bettis-y-coed  and 
Snowdon  being  in  agitation,  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  had 
somewhere  found  his  old  Clapton  friend  less  accord- 
ant than  in  the  omnibus  days,  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  no  better  than  a  pendulum  at  Llandudno, 
vibrating  between  the  Great  and  the  Lesser  Orms- 
head,  and  that  he  was  getting  quite  tired  of  it. 
Mrs.  Bell  had  also  grown  out  of  love  with  the  place, 
and  having  received  from  her  husband  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  young  barrister  friend  of  his  to 
a  certain  Miss  Llewellyn  of  Penmaenmawr,  she  took 
her  nieces  with  her  to  call  on  this  lady,  who,  accord- 
ing to  report,  waa  the  most  charming  and  popular 
person  in  that  neighborhood. 

They  returned  in  the  evening,  delighted  beyond 
measure,  not  only  with  Miss  Llewellyn,  but  with 
Penmaenmawr.  It  was  far  preferable  to  Llandud- 
no, possessing  not  only  the  sea,  but  real  country  and 
mountains,  and  the  company  was  much  more  select. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  there  every 
year,  and  no  end  of  bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  earls 
and  countesses  ;  and  Miss  Llewellyn  knew  them  all, 
whilst  she  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  charming 
person  :  pretty  and  intelligent,  of  an  old  Welsh  fam- 
ily, spoke  and  sang  Welsh,  and  told  no  end  of 
Welsh  stories,  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  love  of  her 
country,  and  the  best  guide  anywhere. 

The  reality  of  their  admiration  proved  itself  by 
Mrs.  Bell,  who  expected  her  husband  to  join  her 
shortly,  taking  a  pretty  cottage,  called  Ocean 
View,  almost  buried  in  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias, 
with  the  big  hill,  Moel-something,  rising  behind  it, 
and  a  splendid  sea  view  in  front.  She  had  taken 
this  place,  and  would  remove  there  on  Satur- 
day. 

This  pleased  Mr.  Lillifant,  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  all  set  oft'  to  find  a  locality*  for  them- 
*  selves,  and  afterwards  make  an  excursion  to  Abor, 
and  the  famous  waterfall  there.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not tell  you  all  about  this  day,  but  it  was  so  charm- 
ing that  I  might  fill  pages  with  describing  it.  They 
called  on  Miss  Llewellyn,  and  took  her  with  them, 
and  she  led  to  the  various  scenes  connected  with 
Prince  Llewellyn  and  the  Black  William  near  Abor  ; 
and  told  them  the  name  and  tradition  of  every  hill 
and  old  cairn  and  valley,  of  the  wonderful  fishing- 
waters  there,  and  the  Black  Lake  up  in  the  hills, 
and  a  friend  of  hers,  "  a  young  barrister,"  a  famous 
fisherman,  who  lodged  at  the  old  chateau-looking 
house  where  the  Black  William  met  his  doom,  and 
what  fish  he  caught  in  tli.it  mountain  lake.  She 
talked  a  great  deal  about  this  gentleman,  who,  in 
fact,  had  given  Mr.  Bell  the  letter  of  introduction 
for  his  wife,  but  never  mentioning  his  name,  simply 
speaking  of  him  as  "  a  young  London  barrister." 

It  was  fixed  that  whilst  the  Bells  were  to  be  at 
Ocean  View,  the  Lillifants  should  take  a  handsome 
villa  called  "  Belinda,"  standing  in  its  own  grounds, 
and  just  now  vacated  by  a  bishop,  who  had  been 
there  for  the  last  two  months,  with  his  lady  and  sev- 
en daughters. 

When  they  had  been  settled  for  a  week  at  Pen- 
maenmawr, and  were  every  day  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  change,  and  when  Mr.  Lillifant  had 
made  agreeable  acquaintance  with  the  gentlemen  at 
the  hotel,  where  he  went  most  days  to  play  at  bil- 
liards and  read  the  papers,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bell  an- 
nounced that  he  was  coming  down  on  Thursday, 
and  that  he  should  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him. 
Thursday  had  been  fixed  as  the  day  of  a  great  ex- 
cursion up  the  mountains  to  the  old  church  of 
Llangelynin.     It  had  been  so   long  talked  of  that 


nobody  liked  to  defer  it,  and  Mr.  Bell,  who  was 
such  a  good-natured  and  accommodating  fellow, 
wrote  back  to  his  wife,  who  had  mentioned  this  to 
him,  that  it  was  all  right.  He  and  his  friends  would 
leave  London  by  an  early  train,  in  time  to  join 
them.  If,  however,  anything  occurred  to  prevent 
their  doing  so,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  North 
Wales  was  as  familiar  as  his  father's  garden,  and 
who  had  fished  in  every  lake  and  river  in  that  part 
of  the  Principality,  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  old 
church  where  they  were  bound,  would  bring  them 
up  from  Llanrwst.  He  knew  the  cottage,  too,  where 
Miss  Llewellyn  always  had  tea  on  such  occasions  ; 
therefore  they  must  in  no  case  defer  their  excur- 
sion. 

It  was  a  charming  arrangement.  Handsome  Mrs. 
Bell  looked  handsomer  than  ever,  —  she  was  so 
pleased  with  her  husband's  arrangement.  As  to 
Miss  Llewellyn,  she  was  the  most  fascinating  of 
young  Welsh  ladies.  Mr.  Lillifant  declared  himself 
fairly  in  love  with  her  that  morning. 

They  had  five  horses  or  ponies  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion, for  the  children  and  the  ladies  to  ride  by  turns, 
as  long  as  riding  was  practicable.  A  little  cart,  un- 
der the  care  of  a  man  who  could  net  speak  an  Eng- 
lish word,  took  up  wine  and  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  provisions  supplied  by  Mr.  Lillifant ;  whilst  Miss 
Llewellyn,  who  was  to  ride  her  tall  old  white  horse, 
would  carry  behind  her,  in  a  small  pair  of  panniers, 
such  provision  as  she  herself  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  did  not 
arrive  by  the  early  train,  and  various  circumstances 
delayed  the  setting  out  till  towards  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. It  was  rather  late,  Miss  Llewellyn  granted, 
but  still  there  would  be  time  enough. 

Away  they  went,  pedestrians  and  'equestrians, 
along  a  narrow  wooded  lane,  up  and  up,  till  they 
emerged  on  the  open  hills,  where  all  was  wild  and 
heathery,  and  whence  was  a  grand  view  over  An- 
glesea  to  the  Irish  Channel  beyond,  which  now 
shone  out  like  molten  silver  in  the  westerly  sunlight. 
Ever  and  anon  were  heard  explosions  as  of  cannon, 
the  blasting  iu  the  stone  quarries  above  Penmaen- 
mawr. 

"I  remember  so  well  a  friend  I  once  had,"  said 
Maude,  as  she  rode  beside  Miss  Llewellyn,  "  describ- 
ing just  such  a  scene  as  this.  I  believe  he  knew 
this  part  of  the  country  very  well." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harry  Benson  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Llewellyn  ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added,  "  He  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  He  was 
down  here  after* Easter  term  for  about  ten  days; 
he  is  so  fond  of  fishing.  We  made  a  party  to  Pen- 
maenbach  one  day.  It  was  very  droll.  I  had  been 
there  with  two  young  cousins  of  mine  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  one  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  write 
her  name  on  the  rock ;  her  brother  held  her  on 
his  shoulder  to  do  it.  Her  name  was  Maude.  When 
Mr.  Benson  came  up  and  saw  the  name  there,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  his  face  ;  so  I  set  it  down 
in  my  mind  that  he  loved  some  young  lady  of  that 
name." 

Maude  Lillifant  made  no  reply,  but  her  face  was 
scarlet. 

Now  they  were  in  the  hilly  moorlands,  where  the 
solitary  cattle-bell,  the  cry  of  the  plover,  the  twitter 
of  the  moorland-lark,  and  the  thuck-thuck  of  the 
stone-hatch  were  only  heard,  and  where  the  ortolan 
flitted  silently  away  to  the  right  and  the  left,  show- 
ing its  white  back  and  ash-colored  wings.  On  they 
went,  by  a  narrow  track,  through  bracken  and 
heather,  winding  round  huge  stones,  now  following 
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and  now  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  and  again  as- 
cending, arrived  at  a  small  stone  house  surrounded 
by  a  few  cultivated  fields,  a  far-Been  spot  of  verdure 
in  the  barren  moorlands.  There  they  left  their 
bones,  sending  their  man  forward  with  the  panniers 
which  .Miss  Llewellyn  had  SO  carefully  brought.  It 
was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and,  having  purposely 
left  the  old  gray  church  for  their  return,  they  has- 
tened on  to  the  cottage,  where  they  were  to  have 
tea,  and  be  joined  by  Mr.  Bell  and  his  friends. 

But  the  gentlemen  were  not  come.  Time-tables 
were  not  at  hand  to  consult;  not  even  Mr.  Lillifant's 
capacious  pockets  contained  one.  But  no  matter, 
they  might  arrive  any  minute ;  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  have  tea.  It  was  a  regular  feast  they  sat 
down  to,  and  every  minute  almost  some  one  was 
running  out  to  a  little  rock  at  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance, to  look  downwards  towards  Ro,  beyond  which 
they  could  hardly  bring  a  carriage,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  sign  of  them  coming.  But  no !  It  was 
rather  a  damp  to  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant,  who  had  sent  up  some  capital  claret,  was 
in  despair  to  think  there  was  nobody  to  drink  it. 
They  lingered  over  their  entertainment  till  it  was 
quite  dusk  in-doors,  and  then  they  lingered  outside 
till  it  was  quite  dusk  there.  They  would  not  reach 
home  before  midnight,  said  Mrs.  Lillifant,  in  alarm, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  began  now  to  be  anxious  lest  any  ac- 
cident had  happened  to  the  train.  Everybody's 
spirits  had  wonderfully  abated  ;  even  the  children's, 
who  were  now  stationed  on  the  rock,  with  orders  to 
shout  if  they  saw  the  gentlemen  approaching. 

At  length  the  plate  and  the  crockery,  and  the 
unopened  bottles  of  wine,  and  sundry  cakes  and 
delicate  pies  not  cut,  being  packed  up,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cottage  rejoicing  over  the  immense  pile 
of  fragments  that  remained,  it  was  decided  that  they 
must  set  out  on  their  homeward  way,  calling,  how- 
ever, at  the  church,  which  Miss  Llewellyn  said  they 
could  see  by  lantern-light,  a  man  accompanying 
them  with  a  lantern  for  that  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
even  then  the  gentlemen  might  overtake  them,  for 
there  might  be  delay  about  the  carriage  at  Llanrwst, 
and  perhaps  they  had  been  obliged  to  walk  all  the 
way. 

Mr.  Lillifant  did  not  like  it  at  all ;  Mrs.  Lillifant 
was  frightened,  and  asked  "  How  in  the  world  they 
were  to  find  their  way  over  the  moors  in  that  j>itch- 
darkness  ?  " 

But  Miss  Llewellyn  had  no  fears ;  she  was  a  born 
mountaineer,  and  night  or  day  were  alike  to  her  on 
the  hills. 

Whilst  the  horses  at  the  cottage  were  being 
brought  out,  Miss  Llewellyn  persuaded  them  to  go 
to  the  church,  only  such  a  very  little  way,  the  man 
with  the  lantern  preceding  them. 

"  It  is  the  maddest  scheme  I  ever  took  part  in," 
said  Mr.  Lillifant,  getting  out  of  humor,  and  yet 
wonderfully  polite  all  the  time  to  Miss  Llewellyn. 
Through  the  churchyard,  all  amongst  the  old 
graves,  they  went,  into  the  old  church,  which  looked 
inside  like  a  desolate  barn,  the  man  holding  up  his 
horn  lantern,  and  this  fortunately  having  a  hole  on 
one  side,  he  was  able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
old,  mouldering  mural  tablets,  and  the  old,  moulder- 
ing pulpit,  Miss  Llewellyn,  brimful  of  antiquarian 
and  traditional  lore,  which  she  had  the  kindness  to 
cut  short,  in  consideration  of  the  impatience  of  her 
audience.  At  length  the  old  church  was  done  with, 
and  again,  stumbling  amongst  the  gravestones,  they 
were  back  with  the  horses,  and  such  mounted  as 
were  to  ride,  and  the  rest  on  foot,  set  out  in  dark- 


ness to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Penma- 
enmawr,  again  preceded  by  the  man  with  the 
lantern,  and  followed  by  Miss  Llewellyn's  tall  white 
horse,  on  the  back  of  which  three  of  the  children 
Were  now  mounted. 

"  I  '11  never  make  such  a  fool's  journey  as  this 
again,"  said  Mr.  Lillifant  in  an  angry  undertone  to 
his  wife.  The  next  moment  the  children  on  the 
white  horse  exclaimed  that  Miss  Llewellyn's  beau- 
tiful tartan  shawl  was  gone.  It  had  been  round  their 
knees,  and  had  slipped  off.  "How  could  it  have 
happened  ?  How  careless  they  had  been  !  "  angrily 
spoke  Mr.  Lillifant.  "  It  did  not  matter  the  least 
in  the  world,"  protested  Miss  Llewellyn  ;  "  it  would 
be  found  again  ;  nothing  ever  was  lost  on  the  hills ; 
everybody  knew  her  shawl,  and  she  should  have  it 
back  the  next  day." 

There  was  no  disguising  it ;  one  thing  and  another 
had  put  Mr.  Lillifant  out  of  humor.  They  were 
happily  past  the  moorland,  and  were  now  on  the 
steep,  stony  road  leading  downward  towards  Pen- 
maenmawr.  It  was  very  dark,  though  the  stars 
shone  brightly  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  a  midnight 
feeling  in  the  air,  though  as  yet  it  was  only  ten 
o'clock.  All  at  once,  however,  Mr.  Lillifant  struck 
himself  against  a  large  stone  on  the  roadside,  and 
fell.  A  halt  at  once  took  place  of  those  immediate- 
ly beside  and  behind  him,  whilst  those  in  front  and 
the  man  with  the  lantern  went  on.     ■ 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  and  the  fall 
might  be  dangerous.  Those  who  knew  of  it  were 
frightened,  still  more  so  when,  in  an  angry  tone,  on 
endeavoring  to  rise,  he  declared  he  could  not  stand. 
Mrs.  Lillifant  shrieked,  Miss  Llewellyn  ran  onward, 
shouting  in  Welsh,  "  Brysiwch  yn  ol,"  for  the  man 
to  come  back  with  the  lantern. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  in  front  a  strange 
hubbub  and  bustle,  men's  voices,  laughter,  and  a* 
great  commotion.  At  Miss  Llewellyn's  voice  the 
lantern  stopped,  the  man  shouted  back  in  Welsh, 
"  Gwnaf."  Nobody  could  understand  him,  but  with 
an  instinctive  fear  that  something  was  wrong,  all 
hurried  back  after  the  lantern.  And  now  Mrs. 
Bell  saw  that  her  husband  was  there,  and  his 
friends. 

"  Thank  God  that  you  are  come ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Mr.  Lillifant  is  dreadfully  hurt,  —  what  can  we 
do?" 

But  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  if  he  had  been  seen,  would 
have  frightened  everybody  by  his  ghastly  look,  for 
he  was  very  near  fainting,  no  sooner  was  aware 
that  his  brother-in-law  was  there,  and  that  he  was 
not  now  left  alone  to  the  care  of  helpless  and  fright- 
ened women,  and  a  man  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  rational  language,  than  he  took  heart 
and  courage,  and  said,  speaking  like  a  man,  that  he 
must  be  got  home  some  way,  for  he  feared  he  had 
broken  his  leg. 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  he  was  aware,  in 
the  darkness,  of  a  very  pleasant  young  man's  voice, 
asking  permission  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, at  the  same  moment  laying  firm,  but  most 
delicate,  hold  of  his  leg. 

"  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is,  Lillifant,  that  my 
friend  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Bell,  with  the  lantern  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Welshman. 
"  You  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  He  is  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  St.  Timothy's  Hospital,"  added  he 
in  a  low  voice  to  Miss  Llewellyn,  who  was  at  his 
side. 

Mr.  Lillifant  had  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
his  leg  was  uninjured  further  than  a  severe  sprain 
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of  the  ankle.  Walking,  however,  was  impossible ; 
they  must  set  him  on  one  of  the  easiest  of  the 
horses,  and  get  him  home  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  you  are  come  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Bell  to  her  husband,  when  the  cavalcade  was  in 
motion,  and  Benson  and  Paulson  were  the  one 
carefully  guiding  the  horse,  the  other  walking  close 
beside  the  sufferer,  ready  to  render  assistance  or 
support  if  necessary.  "  What  a  blessing  it  is  you 
are  come !  I  have  been  so  frightfully  anxious.  I 
did  not  like  to  tell  them,  but  I  have  felt  all  day  as 
if  something  dreadful  would  happen. 

"It  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened," 
said  her  husband*  "  Think  of  old  Lillifant  being 
lifted  up  and  seated  on  the  horse  by  his  two  expec- 
tant sons-in-law !  He  cannot  say  a  word  against 
Paulson  now,  and  he  '11  get  very  fond  of  him,  too, 
before  he  is  able  again  to  go  out  with  Miss  Llewellyn. 
I  declare  it 's  a  regular  farce." 

Mr.  Bell's  words  came  true.  Though  the  young 
surgeon  had  not  a  rich  father  to  recommend  him,  as 
the  barrister  had,  yet  Mr.  Lillifant  was  so  complete- 
ly won  by  him  during  the  short  time  that  he  re- 
quired medical  care,  that,  on  one  of  the  last  days 
they  spent  at  Penmaeninawr,  he  declared  it  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  have  a  daughter 
to  give  him. 

MR.  MORRIS'S  NEW  POEM. 

Mr.  Morris,  by  his  previously  published  book, 
"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  placed  his  name 
definitively  on  the  roll  of  poets,  in  an  age  by  no 
means  poor  in  good  poetry.  The  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  containing  the  earlier  half  of  a  work  of  far 
larger  scheme  than  the  former,  attests  still  more 
strongly  the  fertility  of  its  author's  genius,  his  inde- 
pendence and  individuality  of  manner,  and  will  be 
sure  to  extend,  as  it  certainly  will  confirm,  his  repu- 
tation. The  bulk  of  the  book  —  a  thick  octavo  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other of  like  proportions  —  may,  it  is  possible,  deter 
some  who  like  their  poems  small,  and  are  impatient 
of  whatever  cannot  be  read  through  and  be  done 
with  in  half  an  hour.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  poetic  compendiousness,  the  concentration  and 
castigation  of  style,  of  which  the  Laureate  has  given 
us  so  many  admirable  examples,  have  much  to  rec- 
ommend them ;  but  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  ap- 
peals to  a  class  of  readers  willing  to  give  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  who,  when  they  have  a  new 
book  on  hand,  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  with 
it,  but  like  to  loiter  over  its  pages,  putting  it  down 
and  taking  it  up  again.  Those  that,  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  are  disposed  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  a 
long  poem  in  these  latter  days  should  call  to  mind 
the  plea  of  Keats,  "  Do  not  the  lovers  of  poetry  like 
to  have  a  little  region  to  wander  in,  where  they  may 
pick  and  choose,  and  where  the  images  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  may  be  forgotten,  and  found  new  in 
a  second  reading,  which  may  be  food  for  a  week's 
stroll  in  the  summer  ?  Besides,  a  long  poem  is 
the  test  of  invention,  which  I  take  to  be  the  polar 
star  of  poetry,  as  fancy  is  the  sails  and  imagination 
the  rudder.  Did  our  great  poets  ever  write  short 
pieces  ?  I  mean,  in  the  shape  of  tales.  This  same 
invention  seems  indeed  to  have  been  forgotten  as  a 
poetical  excellence."  Mr.  Morris's  work  is  remark- 
able for  "  this  same  invention,"  the  especial  gift  of 
the  story-teller,  in  virtue  of  which  he  lives  with  the 
persons  of  his  fable,  and  leads  them  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  circumstances  conceived  with  unforced  inge- 


nuity and  realized  with  pictorial  distinctness.  For 
vividness  and  luxuriance  in  this  kind  Mr.  Morris  may 
be  compared  with  Spenser,  rather  than  any  other 
English  poet ;  although  we  do  not  find  in  his  work 
other  qualities  of  Spenser,  his  moral  fervor,  his  sub- 
tlety and  superabundance.  Mr.  Morris's  lan<*uao-e 
is  direct,  flowing,  and  unlabored,  uniting  in  a  rare 
degree  simplicity  with  what  we  may  call  distinction.- 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  of  a  style  which 
is  picturesque  without  artifice,  striking  without  em- 
phasis, various  without  inequality;  which,  though 
copious,  is  never  redundant,  and  resembles  the 
pleased  loquacity  of  one  wholly  taken  up  with  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  talking  always  about  beau- 
tiful things.  Accepting  as  he  does  the  part  of  a  tel- 
ler of  tales,  whose  one  task  is  to  deal  with  delightful 
subjects  in  a  delightful  manner,  Mr.  Morris  shuts 
himself  out  from  some  of  the  most  fertile  fields  of 
poetry.  He  forswears  speculation  and  reflection, 
refrains  from  touching,  whether  to  solve  or  to  restate, 
the  questions  nearest  the  hearts  of  his  contempora- 
ries, the  moral  and  social  problems  with  which  so 
much  modern  poetry  has  occupied  itself.  In  some 
prefatory  stanzas  of  singular  melody  he  leaves  to 
others  the  "  slaying  of  monsters,"  the  active  or 
moral  function  of  the  poet,  — 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ?  — 

and  claims  for  himself,  as  "  the  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,"  the  work  of  renewing  for  us  some  of 
the  old-world  enchantments  by  which  pleasure  may 
be  bestowed  if  pain  cannot  be  abated.  He  thus  re- 
calls poetry  to  the  sphere  of  true  fine  art  proper,  in 
which  it  has  simply,  along  with  music,  painting,  and 
the  rest,  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
in  the  contemplation  of  enjoyable  things.  The 
"  Earthly  Paradise  "  is  written  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  paganism  that  is  frankly  afraid  of  death,  and 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  life  and  its  blessings, 
foremost  among  which  it  reckons  the  artistic  gratifi- 
cation of  the  higher  senses.  This  fear  of  death  is  al- 
lowed to  play  a  somewhat  oppressive  part  in  the 
poem ;  not,  of  course,  the  coward's  passion,  but  the 
ever-present  dread  of  oblivion  and  extinction  comes 
continually  forward  as  a  motive  to  action,  or  dark- 
ener  of  delight.  It  may,  for  some,  impair  the  charm 
of  the  book,  that,  over  all  the  pleasant  places  into 
which  the  author  leads  us,  there  should  hang  this 
cloud. 

The  framework  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  Some 
gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway  in  a  time  of  pes- 
tilence sail  westward  from  their  own  country  in 
search  of  an  Atlantis,  where  they  believe  that  death 
is  unknown.  After  years  of  wandering,  they  reach 
a  land  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Greek  exiles 
of  long  ago,  who  persuade  them  that  their  search  is 
hopeless.  Here  they  remain,  and  natives  and  emi- 
grants solace  themselves  in  their  old  age  by  meeting 
twice  a  month  to  tell  stories,  the  former  drawing  on 
Grecian  legendary  stores,  the  latter  from  Northern 
sources.  Excellent  as  is  this  conception,  the  pro- 
logue recounting  the  adventures  of  the  wanderers 
is  in  execution  the  least  successful  part  of  the  poem. 
The  incidents  read  somewhat  vague  and  dreamy  ; 
the  narrative  wants  point,  and  is  a  little  too  long. 
Mr.  Morris's  verse,  here  as  elsewhere,  slips  along 
with  the  smoothness  of  running  water  ;  but  fails,  as 
it  does  not  fail  elsewhere,  to  convey  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct pictorial  impressions.  Coming,  however,  to  the 
stories  themselves,  there  need  be  little  reserve  in 
praising;  they  are  all  beautiful.     The   author  has 
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chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  his  tales  three  metres  of  his 
acknowledged  master  Chaucer,  the  common  deca- 
syllabic couplet,  the  metre  of  the  "  Clerkes  Tale," 
and  that  of  the  ■  llomaunt  of  the  Rose,"  has 
adapted  (hem  to  modern  exigencies,  and  handled 
them  with  easy  mastery.  His  subjects  he  has  treated 
in  a  manner  neither  classical  nor  mediaeval,  modern 
nor  archaic,  but  simply  picturesque  ;  neither  shun- 
ning anachronisms  and  quaintnesses  nor  seeking 
them  ;  but  using,  in  a  thoroughly  enjoying  spirit, 
■whatever  materials  he  could  either  find  or  invent  to 
add  grace  to  his  narrative.  True,  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  monotony  in  the  scenes  and  persons  present- 
ed to  us ;  the  figures  are  all  denizens  of  the  same 
dreamland ;  all  beautiful  people  moving  among  beau- 
tiful circumstances,  among  enchanted  palaces,  tem- 
ples, gardens,  landscapes  ;  all  heroic,  visionary,  and 

In  such  wise  clad  as  folks  may  be 
Who  for  no  shame  of  their  humanity, 
For  no  sad  changes  of  the  imperfect  year, 
Hather  for  added  beauty,  raiment  wear. 

But  readers  for  whom  such  matters  possess  any 
charm  at  all  will  find  abundant  freshness  and  diver- 
sity in  Mr.  Morris's  treatment  of  them,  and  will  nev- 
er weary  of  his  paradise.  In  point  of  descriptive 
Sower,  sense  of  beauty,  sentiment  of  nature,  Mr. 
lorris,  if  for  occasional  strokes  of  magical  intensity 
he  fails  to  rival  Keats,  yet  displays  an  intimate  ob- 
servation, a  self-forgetting  fidelity,  and  an  opulent 
variety  of  imagery,  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  another 
writer.  Neither  is  his  poem  a  matter  of  sensuous 
imagery  and  nothing  else ;  it  has  dramatic  as  well 
as  descriptive  excellence  ;  its  heroes  and  "  thin-clad 
damsels  "  have  their  thoughts  and  passions  that  make 
them,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  very  delightful 
and  interesting. 

But  the  "  Earthly  Paradise"  is  not  a  poem  of 
passages--,  of  rhetorical  climaxes  and  culminations  ;  it 
does  not  sparkle  with  "jewels  five  words  long,"  but 
maintains  a  level  and  little  varying  quality,  due 
partly  to  the  unflagging  imagination  that  works  al- 
ways with  uniform  vigor  and  alertness,  partly  to  the 
artist's  purpose  that  refuses  to  subordinate  a  whole 
to  its  parts.  The  book  must  be  read  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  like ;  and  few  will 
read  it  without  recognizing  its  author  for  a  poet  who 
has  struck  a  new  vein,  and  who,  preferring  his  art 
above  popularity,  has  achieved  a  work  which  will 
yet  be  popular  wherever  true  poetry  is  under- 
stood. 


POLLY'S  ONE  OFFER 

IS   SIX    CHAPTERS. 
III. 

Bob  was  quite  that  sort  of  person.  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Polly,  —  everybody  in  the  house  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Polly  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  no  one  treated  her  with  the  respect 
that  was  her  due.  She  seemed  made  for  kisses,  ca- 
resses, teasing,  and  spoiling,  and  petting,  —  for  any- 
thing but  grave  airs  and  work.  Of  course,  Polly 
did  not  see  herself  in  the  light  of  a  good  joke,  very 
far  from  it,  and  yet  she  was  happy  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  kindly  sarcasm  that  surrounded  her. 
They  were  all  so  good  to  her,  so  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  Bob  and  his  mother  especially.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone drew  her  on  to  talk  of  herself,  and  approved  of 
what  she  heard  of  the  principles  and  practical  sense 
of  the  young  creature. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  pretty,  but  children  will  like 
me  all  the  better  for  it,  so  I  am  glad,"  said  she  in 


reply  to  some  comment  on  her  beauty.  "  Miss  Mill, 
an  old  governess  near  us,  thought  I  might  wear 
spectacles,  but  the  oculist  said,  if  I  did  not  require 
them,  they  would  permanently  injure  my  eyes,  and 
I  was  not  going  to  suffer  that.  1  did  alter  my  bair, 
and  cut  a  lot  off,  which  rather  went  to  my  heart ;  but 
it  will  take  less  time  to  do,  and  people  who  only  see 
me  with  it  plain  will  never  know  how  much  nicer  I 
look  in  curls.  And,  besides,  I  don't  think  anybody 
calls  me  pretty  except  those  who  are  fond  of  me. 
And,  after  all,  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  not  inclined 
to  starve  or  be  a  burden  on  Jane  because  of  my  face. 
I  dare  say  it  will  prove  quite  as  serviceable  a  face  as 
if  it  began  by  being  ugly,  —  governesses  age  so  fast; 
Jane  has  some  white  hairs  already. 

"  But  you  may  marry,  dear.  Don't  you  ever 
dream  of  a  husband  and  children  and  house  of  your 
own  ?  My  girls  do,  and  it  is  most  natural,"  said 
Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  My  mother  does  not  approve  of  marrying,"  said 
Polly,  calmly.  "  I  used  to  think  I  should  "like  it, 
but  since  I  have  heard  how  much  there  is  to  be 
borne  from  men,  and  what  trouble  in  the  bringing 
up  of  children,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  better  out  of  it, 
and  I  have  turned  my  mind  to  other  things.  Jane 
had  an  offer  once,  but  my  mother  would  not  con- 
sent ;  and  she  has  given  up  caring.  We  shall  teach 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  have  saved  up 
money  enough  we  shall  live  together,  and  be  two  old 
maids.  All  my  ambition  now  is  to  be  a  good  gover- 
ness." 

"  I  wish  you  'd  come  and  be  mine,  Polly,"  said  Bob, 
who,  entering  as  she  spoke,  had  caught  the  last 
words.  "  You  have  no  notion  what  a  good  boy  I 
should  be  under  wise  and  judicious  guidance,  though 
I  am  nothing  to  boast  of  under  present  misrule. 
The  fact  is,  they  don't  know  how  to  manage  me. 
Say  yes,  Polly."  But  Polly  only  laughed  at  his  air 
of  meek  entreaty,  and  his  mother  toil  him  Polly 
had  not  courage  to  undertake  such  a  rough  handful 
as  he  was,  and  he  must  apply  elsewhere. 

That  evening  Polly  played  on  the  piano,  and 
sang  distraetingly.  There  was  no  end  of  her  accom- 
plishments. Bob  listened  till  he  loved  her,  till  he 
longed  to  do  as  Maggie  did,  and  hug  her  up  and 
kiss  her  for  pure  kindness  and  pity  that  she  was  des- 
tined ever  to  be  anything  but  a  pet  and  darling. 
That  was  the  state  of  mind  into  which  she  threw, 
many  people,  while  she  herself  was  feeling  all  the 
time  quite  strong  and  capable,  and  equal  to  her  for- 
tunes. 

In  this  way  the  week  went  on.  It  was  fine 
weather,  but  Bob  contrived  to  be  much  more  than 
usual  about  the  house.  He  was  even  troublesome 
occasionally,  as  one  morning,  for  instance,  when 
there  were  custards  to  make,  and  i:  aggie's 

turn  in  the  kitchen.  Maggie  would  have  Polly  with 
her,  and  just  when  she  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
long  whi'te  table  inquiring,  where  she  should  sit  to 
see,  and  yet  not  be  in  anybody's  way,  ;red, 

lifted  her  up,  and  set  her  on  the  table.  "  Sit  there," 
said  he,  and  then  took  a  small  corner  for  himself 
close  by,  and  supported  his  long  length  with  one 
foot  on  the  floor  and  one  arm  round  Polly's  waist. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to  Polly  before  as 
to  be  made  a  prop  of,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  ex- 
cruciatingly wrong  for  a  governess  (O,  if  her  mother 
or  Miss  Mill  could  see  her ! )  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  novelty  of  the  circumstance,  made  it 
difficult  to  extricate  heuself  without  compromising 
her  dignity.  She  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  tho 
arm,  though  she  was  blushing  and  palpitating   all 
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over;  and  looking  at  the  floor,  ever  so  far  below  her 
feet,  she  laid,  "  Let  me  get  down,  please." 

"  You  are  quite  sale ;  you  ean't  fall  while  I  am 
here."  replied  Bob,  purposely  misunderstanding  her. 

"  But  I  don't  like  it ;  I  am  not  used  to  it,"  per- 
sisted Polly,  vexed  and  ashamed  of  herself,  she 
hardly  knew  why. 

"  Like  it ! "  echoed  Bob,  in  a  voice  of  tender  con- 
cern.    "  Like  what  ?  " 

Polly  turned  her  face  and  looked  at  him  with 
sudden  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  would  have  liked  to 
say  or  do  something  rash,  but  he  only  took  his  arm 
away,  and  moved  off  to  the  hearth.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  withstand  that  touching  appeal,  which  said 
plainlv,  '•  You  are  my  host,  and  should  protect  me, 
not  oti'end  me."  Polly  gazed  out  of  the  window  for 
several  minutes  after,  but  he  saw  the  burning  rose 
on  her  face,  and  one  tear  splashed  down  on  her 
hand.  Maggie  seemed  not  to  notice  this  byplay, 
and  went  singing  to  the  .dairy,  upon  which  Bob 
drew  hastily  near  to  Polly,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
angry.  "I  would  not  vex  you  for  the  world," 
pleaded  he.  "  Say  you  forgive  me."  Polly  did  not 
say  anything  distinctly,  but  he  understood  that  his 
peace  was  made  ;  and  when  he  heard  Maggie  coining 
back  he  took  his  departure.  "  And  a  good  riddance 
too,"  observed  Maggie;  "the  custards  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  ruined  if  he  had  stayed." 

In  the  evening  Polly  sang  again,  and  Bob,  who 
had  quite  recovered  his  native  audacity,  proclaimed 
that  he  would  have  a  singing  wife  or  none.  Why, 
did  not  his  sisters  sing  ?  They  could  do  nothing. 
Polly  could  do  everything. 

"  Yes,  Polly's  a  clever  little  midge,"  said  Maggie, 
tenderly  infolding  her  ;  "  but  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  set  your  cap  at  her,  Bob ;  for  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  already  ;  she  is  going  to  be  an 
old  maid." 

Bob  laughed  aloud,  and  seemed  immensely  tickled 
in  his  imagination.  "  She  looks  like  it,  —  very  much 
like  it  indeed  ! "  said  lie.  "  I  should  think  so  ! 
Polly  an  old  maid !  That  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  ! " 

Polly  blushed,  and  said,  curtly,  she  wished  they 
would  talk  sense,  and  let  her  alone.  What  business 
was  it  of  Bob's,  or  Maggie's  either,  for  that  matter, 
what  she  was  ?  As  a  governess  and  a  working-wo- 
man, of  course  she  had  other  things  to  think  of  that 
made  her  serious,  very  different  to  them,  who  had 
been  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
These  sentiments,  and  the  tone  of  them,  and  their 
slight  incoherence,  quite  upset  Bob's  gravity.  He 
laughed  long  and  merrily,  and  only  recovered  him- 
self when  Polly  sprang  up  in  a  tempest,  and  rushed 
to  the  door  to  escape.  Then,  with  one  rapid  move- 
ment, he  overtook  and  stopped  her,  and  begged  her 
pardon  with  pleas  enough  to  soften  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant. But  Polly's  was  harder  than  adamant.  "I 
am  not  a  baby ;  you  treat  me  like  a  baby  ! "  gasped 
she,  crimson  and  furious.  "  I  won't  be  called  a 
mouse  !  My  name  is  Mary  Curtis  !  "  Mrs.  Living- 
stone was  not  present  to  keep  order,  but  Maggie 
knew  by  Polly's  way  that  she  was  really  hurt  and 
mortified ;  so  she  interfered,  and  bade  Bob  let  her 
alone  ;  she  was  not  used  to  be  teased. 

"  Then  it  is  good  for  her,  —  rub  the  starch  out," 
replied  he,  exasperatingly,  and  went  so  far  in  his 
teasing,  that  Polly,  quite  beside  herself  with  passion, 
struck  him  in  the  waistcoat  with  all  her  little  might. 
It  was  a  mistake,  as  Bob  instructed  her  the  next 
minute,  kissing  her  roughly,  and  then  as  roughly 
letting  her  go.     The  instant  she  was  released,  she 


ran  across  the  hall,  half  blinded  with  tears,  and, 
after  tripping  and  stumbling  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
stairs  in  the  dark,  gained  the  safe  refuge  of  Maggie's 
room,  where  Maggie  found  her  presently,  weeping 
fit  to  break  her  heart.  Polly's  self-respect  was 
grievously  wounded  ;  if  she  could  not  make  Bob  be- 
have to  her  like  a  lady,  what  was  to  become  of  her 
amongst  children !  Maggie  was  perplexed.  The 
ways  and  customs  of  Blackthorn  Grange  admitted 
of  a  good  deal  of  kissing  amongst  friends,  but  Polly 
evidently  considered  a  kiss  a  mortal  offence.  She 
essayed  to  comfort  her  by  representing  the  fact  in 
its  local  light. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  fuss,  Polly  ;  one  would  think 
you  were  half  killed,"  said  she.  "  What  does  a  kiss 
matter  ?  and  it  was  only  Bob." 

"  He  is  a  perfect  bear !  "  sobbed  Polly.  "  I  wish 
I  had  never  come  ! " 

"  You  cross  little  savage  thing  !  And  it  is  not 
very  polite  to  tell  me  Bob  's  a  bear  !  He  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  You  ought  to  feel  flattered  ;  he  would 
not  plague  you  if  he  did  not  think  you  nice.  Maria 
Spinks  was  here  a  whole  month,  and  he  never  of- 
fered to  kiss  her  once." 

Polly  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  up.  "  He  is  so 
abominably  rough,"  she  began,  and  then  was  scared 
into  silence  at  the  recollection  of  the  blow  she  had 
given  him,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  far  more  in 
nature  of  an  assault  than  a  kiss. 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  stop  and  bethink  yourself  of 
his  provocation,"  said  Maggie,  significantly. 

Ci  Did  I  hurt  him  ? "  asked  Polly,  with  lovely 
wist  fulness. 

"Dreadfully  !  How  could  you  help  it,  hitting 
him,  as  you  did  purposely,  in  the  region  of  the  heart  ? 
And  Bob  is  very  delicate.  It  is  easy  to  be  sorry  for 
it  afterwards,  but  that  is  the  way  people  get  into 
passions,  and  commit  murder,  or  manslaughter  at 
least." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  away  to-morrrow  before  break- 
fast," said  Polly,  ready  to  sink  with  shame  and  self- 
reproach. 

"  That  is  impossible.  You  will  just  have  to  do 
penance  and  sit  by  Bob,  and  if  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  behave  as  usual,  and  say  nothing  about  to- 
night. It  is  lucky  my  mother  was  not  there  ;  she 
would  never  forgive  you  for  hurting  Bob." 

"  I'm  sure  I  won't  mention  it,  Maggie ;  I  think  I 
should  die  if  anybody  else  knew,"  said  Polly,  rueful- 
ly. "  It  has  made  me  feel  so  small  and  contempti- 
ble. If  I  had  only  remembered  myself,  and  kept  my 
temper,  it  would  not  have  happened." 

'Nonsense;  it  can't  be  helped  now;  think  of 
the  old  song,  '  If  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body 
cry  ? '  If  you  had  been  here  at  our  New  Year's 
party,  you  might  have  been  kissed  a  dozen  times 
under  the  mistletoe,  if  Bob  had  not  intimated  that 
he  would  not  stand  it ;  nothing  varies  more  in  kind 
and  degree  than  a  kiss,  you  know." 

'•  I  don't  know ;  but  I  want  no  more  of  Bob's  kind 
and  degree  ;  my  cheek  and  chin  are  red  yet." 

"  Well,  don't  complain,  —  it  is  your  own  fault ; 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  when  I  tell  you  so,"  said  Mag- 
gie ;  and  Polly  held  her  peace. 

It  was  difficult  next  morning  when  Polly  went 
down  to  breakfast  a  minute  or  two  late.  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone offered  her  cheek  to  her,  and  Bob,  with  not 
a  little  extra  color  in  his  face,  gave  her  a  cordial, 
expressive  shake  of  the  hand.  Maggie  had  reported 
Polly's  wrath  and  distress  in  unmitigated  terms,  and 
Bob  was  sorry  he  had  been  "  a  perfect  bear,"  and 
"  so  abominably  rough."    She  was  much  too  shy  and 
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conscious  to  talk  in  her  wonted  way,  and  he  per- 
ceived he  had  gone  too  far,  and  frightened  her,  — 
and  heartily  vexed  at  himself  he  was  for  his 
blundering  stupidity.  He  transgressed  in  the  op- 
posite direction  that  day.  and  was  as  tenderly 
assiduous  as  a  lover.  Polly  did  not  appreciate  his 
kindness,  but  seeing  that  his  repentance  for  his  great 
offence  was  dec])  and  unfeigned,  she  forgave  him 
fully  and  freely,  —  so  fully  that  when  he  took  his 
leave  of  her  at  the  Warden,  House  whither  he  had 
driven  her  and  Maggie  over  in  his  dog-cart,  and 
said  humbly:  "We  are  friends  again,  Polly,  are  we 
not  ?     And  you  will  come  again  at  Easter  ?  " 

Polly,  with  a  rosy  beneficent  countenance  shining 
on  him,  replied :  "  Yes,  —  if  I  may." 


Polly's  adventures  at  the  Warden  House  were 
passed  chiefly  in  the  school-room.  The  children 
were  reasonably  good,  and  Mrs.  Stapylton  was 
abundantly  satisfied  with  her  new  governess's  cheer- 
fulness, skill,  and  industry ;  but  the  first  time  she 
sounded  her  praises  to  her  husband,  .the  Captain 
replied :  "  Don't  expect  to  keep  the  little  woman 
long,  my  dear.  She  is  uncommonly  pretty,  and  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  Bob  Livingstone  is  not 
sweet  on  her,  he  always  inquires  after  her  so  amiably 
when  we  meet  at  the  market  table." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Stapylton ;  and  the  next  time 
the  meet  was  at  the  Warden  House,  she  bade  her 
husband  invite  Bob  to  ride  over  the  previous  day, 
and  sleep ;  and  she  contrived  to  have  a  lady  short 
at  dinner,  and  asked  Polly  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
lessons  for  once,  and  fill  the  gap ;  for  she  was  an 
amiable  woman,  married  after  her  own  heart,  and 
would  be  glad,  as  she  said,  to  give  such  a  nice  little 
thing  a  chance. 

Polly  had  the  sagacity  to  leave  her  profession  up- 
stairs, and  to  come  down  charming  in  her  white 
dress  and  white  ribbons,  but  Bob  felt  it  was  not 
quite  like  having  her  to  himself  at  Blackthorn 
Grange.  Yet  she  was  much  easier  here,  and  talked, 
and  was  as  gay  as  any  one.  There  was  nothing  in 
Polly  to  provoke  or  invite  an  impertinence.  The 
ladies  made  no  difference  with  her,  and  her  face 
was  enough  to  insure  her  kindness  at  first  sight  from 
men.  If  Bob  was  a  person  to  be  influenced  by 
other  people's  opinions,  he  heard  many  golden  ones 
of  Polly  at  the  Warden  House,  and  all  casually  ex- 
pressed without  reference  to  him.  Perhaps  he  did 
carry  away  an  idea  or  two  of  her  more  meaning 
than  any  he  brought,  —  Maggie  certainly  believed 
.  it,  and  began  to  insinuate  the  same  in  her  letters  to 
her  friend  ;  but  Polly  was  heedless  and  indifferent 
to  Bob,  and  her  work  and  duty  were  much  more  in 
her  head  than  "nonsense,"  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  her  never  responding  to  Maggie's  hints 
and  queries. 

Easter  did  not  linger,  but  was  soon  come,  bring- 
ing with  it  Polly's  second  visit  to  the  Grange.  It 
was  a  lovely  Easter  that  year,  —  warm,  sunny, 
serene  as  May,  with  hedges  green,  pear-trees  and 
cherry-trees  in  blossom,  and  even  roses  in  bud  under 
the  shelter  of  the  eaves  on  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
house.  They  made  it  quite  a  gay  season  at  Black- 
thorn Grange,  and  Polly,  whose  dignities  had  worn 
easier  already,  entered  into  it  with  all  the  natural 
joyousness  of  her  temper  and  time  of  life.  She  was 
exceedingly  pleasant  about  the  house,  and  the  many 
visitors,  kinsfolk,  and  neighbors  who  came  there 
during  her  stay  were  charmed,  and  regarded  her 


with  a  significant  interest  which  none  of  the  family 
discouraged.  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  walk  her 
about  the  great  walled  garden  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
talking  to  her  no  one  but  themselves  knew  what 
about,  but  the  two  were  excellent  company  to  each 
other,  and  often  Bob  made  a  third.  Laura  was 
rather  quizzical  on  the  subject  of  Maggie's  friend 
and  her  brother,  but  that  was  her  disagreeable  way, 
and  Fanny  and  Maggie  made  up  to  them  for  it  by 
all  sorts  of  little  consideratenesses,  which  they 
profited  by  without  observing.  And  every  day 
some  excursion  was  planned  which  threw  them  to- 
gether. Now  it  was  to  Cranstown  Hocks,  now  to 
Haviland  Priory,  and  one  day,  the  most  memorable 
of  all,  to  Beech  Grove,  the  Livingstones'  ancestral 
manor,  Bob's  inheritance,  where  Maggie  informed 
Polly  that  he  would  most  likely  go  to  live  when  he 
married  and  settled.  It  was  an  old  place,  though 
not  so  old  as  the  Grange,  and  it  had  fallen  into  some 
neglect  from  having  been  let  to  a  careless  tenant, 
whose  lease  was,  however,  nearly  run  out;  but  as 
Polly  said,  "  With  a  little  trouble  and  taste  it 
might  be  made  beautiful."  Bob  asked  how  she 
would  go  about  to  improve  it,  and,  as  he  trotted  her 
through  the  rooms  and  the  garden,  he  treasured  up 
all  her  little  views  and  opinions,  which  she  was 
perfectly  free  with,  not  at  all  as  if  they  were  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  concern.  And  perhaps  they  were 
not.  Polly  had  faculty  for  planning  and  suggest- 
ing, but  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  peculiar  sen- 
timent for  the  place  as  Bob's  future  home,  though 
everybody,  himself  included,  gave  her  credit  for 
it. 

And  very  happy  Bob  was  in  his  illusion.  Polly 
was  quite  kind  enough  to  please  him,  and  her  shy 
trick  of  blushing,  and  her  sudden  vivacities  and 
caprices,  soon  charmed  his  heart  away  entirely. 
And  hers  ?  She  was  a  mystery  to  herself;  she  liked 
Bob;  she  liked  to  be  near  him;  once,  when  he  took 
her  by  surprise  and  kissed  her,  she  was  not  so  furious 
but  that  he  thought  he  might  some  day  venture 
again  ;  in  fact,  if  she  had  given  way  to  nature,  she 
would  have  loved  him  very  sweetly  and  tenderly. 
But  all  her  principles  were  against  giving  way, 
and  whenever  she  felt  inclined  to  lapse  into  weak- 
ness, she  would  recite  to  herself  all  her  mother's 
litany  of  impediments,  and  pains,  and  penalties  in 
marriage.  This  sufficiently  proved  her  in  danger, 
and  set  her  on  her  guard  against  it,  poor  little 
Polly! 

The  Easter  visit  was  extended  to  a  fortnight,  and 
before  half  of  it  was  over,  the  servants  in  the  house, 
the  men  on  the  farm,  the  very  dogs  even,  had  learnt 
to  demean  themselves  to  Polly  as  to  a  little  lady  in 
whom  their  master  had  a  special  interest.  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  Laura,  Fanny,  and  *  Bob's  two  chief 
bachelor  friends,  were  ready  with  their  consent 
whenever  it  might  be  required ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  principals  would  discuss  their  private  affairs 
without  the  smallest  delicacy  or  reserve.  Only 
Maggie  held  herself  in  an  attitude  of  doubt,  and 
this  Laura  treated  as  the  supremest  affectation. 
"  You  know  your  precious  Polly  will  say  '  Yes  '  the 
very  first  minute  Bob  asks  her,  and  be  only  too 
glad  !  "  the  quizzical  sister  would  tauntingly  aver ; 
to  which  Maggie  would  make  answer  that  she  only 
wished  6he  was  as  sure  of  it  as  Laura  appeared  to 
be. 

But  Maggie  could  be  sure  of  nothing.  Polly  was 
a  puzzle  and  trial  to  her  at  this  moment,  and  she 
was  constantly  trying  to  solve  her  by  all  manner 
of  cunning  experiments  and   questions.     On  their 
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last  evening  together  she  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  bedroom,  "  I  fancied  once  you 
were  going  to  be  fond  of  Bob  for  my  sake,  Polly, 
and  I'm  disappointed  in  you.  You  are  not  half 
gov^d  to  him,  you  little  cross  thing,  and  you  look  him 
in  the  face  as  frankly  as  any  of  us,  —  that 's  a  sign 
you  don't  care  for  him :  tiresome  toad  that  you 
are ! " 

"  Bob's  eyes  are  blue,"  said  Polly,  with  abstraction, 
but  as  coolly  as  if  she  were  repeating  "  two  and  two 
are  four." 

"  You  have  no  particular  prejudice  against  blue 
eyes,  have  you  ? "  inquired  Maggie,  in  a  tone  of 
affront. 

"  No !  you  dear  old  Maggie,  why  should  I  ?  Yours 
are  blue." 

Ai'ter  a  brief  silence  Maggie  returned  to  the 
charge :  "  You  are  coming  to  see  us  again  at  Mid- 
summer, —  now  you  need  not  seek  any  excuse,  for  I 
won't  take  it !  You  arc  coming  to  see  us  again  at 
Midsummer.  Say  yes,  or  don't  open  your  mouth." 
Polly  kept  her  mouth  shut.  "  Have  you  been  struck 
dumb  ?  You  are  coming,  I  know  you  are  !  I  '11 
never  be  friends  with  you  again  if  you  don't." 
Polly's  lips  still  never  stirred.  "  O  Polly,  don't  be 
a  silly  little  donkey  !  Look  here,  —  is  there  any- 
body loves  you  as  much  as  I  do,  unless  it  be  dear 
old  Bob?  and  you  are  going  to  throw  it  all  to 
the  winds  ! " 

"  Yes,  there 's  Jane  loves  me,  and  I  must  spend 
my  Midsummer  at  home  with  her  and  my  mother," 
said  Polly,  thus  solemnly  adjured. 

"That's  all  right;  but  you'll  come  here  first, — 
promise,  —  I  '11  shake  you  if  you  don't." 

Polly  did  not  exactly  promise,  but  she  begged  off 
her  shaking  with  something  Maggie  accepted  as  an 
equivalent;  and  in  the  morning,  when  she  was 
driven  off  to  her  duties  at  the  Warden  House  by 
Bob  himself,  it  was  considered  an  understood  thing, 
that  at  Midsummer,  before  going  home  to  Normin- 
ster,  she  should  pay  another  visit  to  Blackthorn 
Grange.  It  was  a  lovely  April  day,  with  the  sun  in 
full  glow,  and  the  orchards  all  pink  and  white  with 
apple-blossom.  The  country  was  very  fine  and 
luxuriant  between  the  Grange  and  Lanswood,  and 
Polly's  eyes  and  soul  took  delight  in  its  spring 
beauty.  She  was  feeling  happy,  —  unconsciously 
happy,  and  the  radiance  of  her  heart  shone  in  her 
countenance.  Maggie,  at  whom  she  often  looked 
round,  thought  she  had  never  6een  her  so  sweetly 
pretty  before ;  and  Bob,  though  his  plan  of  courtship 
was  all  laid  out,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  being 
precipitate,  found  himself  more  than  once  on  the 
brink  of  asking  the  question  which  would  decide, 
both  their  fortunes. 

"  You  would  not  mind  spending  your  life  in  tne 
country,  Polly,  little  town-bred  lady  as  you  are  ?  " 
said  he,  gayly. 

"I  like  the  country  best,"  replied  Polly. 

"When  you  come  to  us  at  Midsummer,  I  shall 
have  Stella  ready,  and  you  sho>ll  learn  to  ride,  —  all 
the  girls  ride  hereabouts." 

_  "But  they  ride  from  children,  1  am  rather 
timid  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  like  it." 

"  I  shall  teach  you  myself,"  said  Bob,  as  if  that 
would  remove  all  difficulties,  and  he  glanced  down 
at  the  little  creature  beside  him  with  fond  admira- 
tion. None  of  her  friends'  opinions  of  Polly  had 
yet  grown  up  to  her  own  estimate  of  her  dignity, — 
not  even  Bob's.  He  laughed  indulgently  at'  her 
practical  airs,  and  called  her  his  Mouse  and  his 
Blossom,  with  a  tender  patronage  that  she  could  not 


repress,  though  she  sincerely  wished  to  do  so.  It 
seemed  to  Polly  sometimes  as  if  his  will  were  the 
stronger,  and  controlled  hers,  however  she  fought 
against  it;  and  that  was  the  fact.  Bob  was  not  a 
particularly  profound  person,  but  he  perfectly  fath- 
omed Polly's  mixture  of  pride  and  shyness,  loving- 
ness,  doubt,  fear,  and  trembling  towards  himself, 
and  he  believed  it  quite  in  his  duty  and  business  to 
tame  her  with  kindness,  yet  firmness,  —  much  as  he 
was  taming  his  beautiful  shy  filly,  Stella;  as  for 
letting  her  go  her  own  way,  or  supposing  she  would 
defeat  him  in  the  end,  it  never  entered  Bob's  head  ; 
and  had  her  mother's  warnings  and  philosophy  been 
laid  before  him,  they  would  have  been  far  too 
strange  and  unnatural  for  his  honest  comprehension. 
He  religiously  believed  that  every  nice  young 
woman  wished  to  be  married,  and  why  not  Polly, 
who  was  so  extremely  nice  ? 

The  drive  to  Lanswood  was  very  pleasant  all  the 
way,  and  when  Polly  was  left  behind  at  the  Warden 
House,  to  think  it  over,  she  could  not  but  know  why 
it  had  been  so.  Love  is  the  best  of  companions. 
"  Dear  old  Bob,  I  'm  afraid  I  should  grow  foolishly 
fond  of  him  if  I  went  often  to  Blackthorn  Grange. 
I  had  much  better  stop  away  at  Midsummer,"  said 
she,  to  herself;  but  perhaps  she  did  not  mean  it. 
She  was  rather  dull  and  absent  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  she  soon  brightened  up  at  her  work,  which  was 
not  severe  or  disagreeable.  In  truth,  her  situation 
was  very  comfortable,  and  she  had  no  injuries  or 
hardships  to  make  the  notion  of  escape  welcome ; 
but  still  she  counted  the  weeks  to  the  holidays,  and 
did  not  grieve  to  see  them  pass.  And  in  every 
letter  Maggie  told  her  how  much  nearer  Midsummer 
was,  and  mentioned  many  delightful  parties  of 
pleasure  and  excursions  which  were  standing  over 
until  her  coming.  At  every  such  allusion  Polly's 
heart  underwent  that  physical  spasm  which  she  had 
described  to  her  friend  as  afflicting  her  before  she 
set  forth  on  her  career  as  a  governess. 

To  go  or  not  to  go  to  the  Grange  became  her 
thought  by  day  and  night.  She  was  pulled  very 
hard  both  ways.  She  did  not  deny  to  herself  that 
the  Grange  was  a  happy  place  for  a  holiday ;  but 
her  principles  of  so  many  years'  careful  home  culti- 
vation were  in  peril  there,  while  her  head  still  ap- 
proved of  them  so  entirely  that  she  felt  it  was  incon- 
sistent and  wrong  to  walk  into  temptation  with  her 
eyes  open  and  her  judgment  unobscured.  Nobody 
at  the  Grange  denounced  marriage  as  a  state  of 
suffering  bondage,  or  children  as  a  perpetual  care  ; 
indeed,  Laura  and  Fanny  were  both  engaged,  and 
Maggie  though  not  so  far  gone  as  rln-y  were,  frankly 
avowed  that  she  had  only  refused  the  curate  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  him ;  if  she  had  liked  him, 
she  should  have  had  no  scruple  about  accepting 
his  proposal,  and  taking  her  luck  for  what  might 
follow. 

Polly  had  no  notion  of  casting  her  burden  on 
other  people's  shoulders,  or  she  might  have  appealed 
to  Jane  for  counsel  in  the  case;  besides,  she  was 
fond  of  deciding  for  herself,  or  rather  of  drifting 
into  decisions  which  were  generally  in  accordance 
with  her  inclinations,  secret  or  expressed.  In  this 
manner  she  drifted  into  a  decision  that  she  would 
go  to  Blackthorn  Grange,  but  it  should  be  for 
the  last  time ;  and  a  few  days  after  there  she  was, 
in  all  her  pretty  dignity  and  grace,  and  everybody 
in  and  about  the  house  was  talking  about  her  and 
the  master,  and  drawing  only  one  conclusion  from 
this  third  visit  within  the  half-year. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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r  was  the  time  ?  is  now  the  first  query  of 
ry  .athlete,  —  army  man,  civil  servant,  under- 
luate,  or  public  schoolboy,  as,  breathless  after 

his  task,  he  rejoins  tfl€  friend  who  has  attended  to 
his  interests  daring  the  race,  and  also  "held  the 
ago  Sacb  a  question  was 
hut  rarely  asked  amongst  amateurs,  and  as  very 
few  ]  !    runners    owned   stop-watches,   the 

distance   won  by   and   style  of  going  in  pn 
cont.  •  than  the  length  of  time  occupied, 

were  tie  -  for  consideration  when  pitting 

competitors  against  each  other.  No  doubt  innum- 
erable feats  passed  unnoticed,  and  many  rapid  races 
prior  to  1800,  which  might  have  been  handed  down 
criterion  of  the  speed  and  stamina  of  those  en- 
■  either  unauthenticatcd  or  else  briefly  de- 
tailed and  doubtful.  Tn  looking  through  sporting 
works  about  this  period,  a  paragraph  may  now  and 
again  be  met  With  intimating  that  So-and-So,  a 
"  countryman,"  or,  equally  likely,  "  Knight  of  St. 
Crispin,"  is  said  to  have  covered  a  mile  within  five 
minutes:  but  beyond  such  slender  records  there  is 
little  evidence  of  the  powers  of  runners. 

A  number  of  the  best  known  performances  about 
the  opening  of  this  century  will  be  found  below,  but, 
from  the  method  of  training  formerly  adopted  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  they  will  contrast  favorably 
with  those  of  to-day.  Pedestrians  used  to  undergo 
a  feootse  of  treatment  that  the  constitution  of  a  horse 
even  would  be  but  ill  able  to  bear.  First,  physic 
was  administered  in  huge  and  frequent  doses ;  then 
followed  sweating  down,  until,  instead  of  elastic 
muscles  and  cheerful  activity,  the  trainee  looked 
weary  and  downcast,  and  quite  incapable  of  a 
"spurt"  when  the  pinch  came.  Nowadays  a  few 
gentle  purgatives  only  are  given,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  stomach  ;  then  follows  exercise  of  a  moderate 
character  at  first,  —  the  constitution  being  thorough- 
ly considered,  — and  eventually,  by  regular  practice 
at  the  distance  to  be  run,  condition  is  attained  with- 
bttt  extreme  hardship,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
scouring  miles  of  country,  possibly  in  the  rain,  at 
dawn  of  day,  being  altogether  dispensed  with  as 
unusual,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  undesirable. 
Early  rising  and  retiring  ;  a  shower-bath  after  the 
daily  brisk  walks  in  fine  weather ;  a  course  of 
steady,  even  work;  meats  suited  to  the  palate,  a 
few  fresh  vegetables,  tea,  toast,  mild  October  ale, 
and  a  little  red  wine,  should  form  the  regimen  and 
diet  suitable  to  the  majority  of  men ;  exceptional 
cases  require  suitable  treatment. 

But  "  to  our  tub."  Amongst  the  earliest  celebri- 
ties with  whom  we  shall  deal  were  Foster  Powell,  a 
Yorkshireman,  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury,  and  Dan- 
iel Crisp  of  Leton,  Norfolk.  Powell  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  in  the  New  Inn,  and  his  fleetness  of 
foot  first  became  known  when  he  set  out  on  foot  to 
York  for  some  leases,  and  returned  in  little  more 
than  six  days.  In  1773  he  performed  the  same 
journey  (394  miles)  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
guineas  in  much  quicker  time ;  and,  his  health  not 
being  very  good,  the  exploit  is  thus  rendered  more 
surprising.  On  the  opening  day  he  covered  88 
miles,  on  the  second  72,  on  the  third  69,  on  the 
fourth  65,  on  the  fifth  54,  and  on  the  sixth  56, 
reaching  Hicks's  Hall,  London,  nearly  six  hours  with- 
in the  period  allotted.  In  November,  1778,  on  the 
Lea  Bridge  Road,  he  attempted  to  run  2  miles  in  10 
minutes,  but  failed  by  30  seconds.     Nine  years  later 


he  walked  from  the  Falsta  ff  Inn,  Canterbury,  to  Lon- 
don 1'  ••  of  112  miles,  in  33 
betps   5(i  min.      This  may  be  set  down  as  the   best 
nuance  up  to  date,  ;1.nd  one  of  the  most  extra- 
»rd.      !  hiring  the  following  July  he 
undertook,   for  a    bet    of  one    hundred  guineas,  to 
(Talk  loo  miles  in   22  hours,  and  accomplished   the 
with    a   few   minutes   to  spare,  over  a  course 
between   ]\ydv   Park   Corner  and  the  fiftieth  mile- 
stone on  the  Bath  .road.           , 

The  chief  feats  in  his  career,  however,  were  yet 
to  follow.  In  August,  1  790,  he  accepted  a 
20  guineas  to  13  that  he  would  walk  from  London  to 
York,  and  return  to  St.  Paul's  in  5  days  18  hours. 
For  the  first  four  days  he  covered,  the  same 
as  before,  but  on  the  fifth  he  slept  on  this  side  of 
Biggleswade  instead  of  at  the  Cock  at  Eaton,  as 
previously,  and  eventually  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey  in  5  days,  16  hours,  10  minutes.  In  the 
following  June  he  undertook  to  go  between  Shore- 
ditch  and  York,  returning  to  Shoreditch  Church 
in  5  days  and  15  hours;  and  again  he  defeated  time 
by  1  hour  25  minutes,  making  an  average  of  nearly 
three  miles  an  hour  throughout.  We  find  it  re- 
corded bv  Pierce  Egan  that  "  Powell  was  a  pat- 
tern to  all  pedestrians  for  unblemished  integrity;  in 
no  one  instance  was  be  ever  challenged  with  mak- 
ing a  cross." 

Captain  Barclay  Allardiee,  of  Ury,  was  born  in 
August,  17  79,  anil  after  studying  at  Richmond  com- 
pleted his  academical  studies  at  Cambridge.  For 
physical  endurance  few  men  have  been  so  celebrated 
as  the  Captain,  whose  muscular  strength  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age  was  so  great  that  he  lifted  84 
stones,  and  at  a  later  period  threw  half  a  hundred 
weight  with  a  straight  arm  a  distance  of  eight  yards. 
From  his  youth  upwards  the  Captain's  love  of  pedes- 
trianism  and  athletics  was  marked,  and  his  pi  :in 
style  of  living  and  constant  exercise  caused  him  to 
be  always  in  first-rate  condition.  In  1801  he  matched 
himself  for  2,000  guineas  to  walk  90  miles  in  21^- 
hours,  but  after  completing  67  in  13  hours  he  drank 
some  brandy,  and,  becoming  sick,  gave  up  the  task. 
Later  in  the  year  he  again  attempted  the  same  per- 
formance, this  time  for  a  stake  of  5,000  guineas. 
The  course  was  between  Hull  and  York,  over  a 
measured  mile,  and  he  covered  the  full  distance, 
with  1  hour  7  min.  56  sec.  to  spare.  In  1803  he 
ran  a  match  in  Hyde  Park  against  one  Ward,  and 
although  the  latter  was  supported  at  2  to  1  on  him, 
the  Captain  won  easily  by  ten  yards  in  56  see. 
He  also,  in  1S04,  beat  an  officer  of  the  48th  Regi- 
ment in  a  mile  race,  and  afterwards  completely  out- 
paced John  Ireland,  a  noted  swift  runner.  They 
were  matched  for  500  guineas,  and  Barclay  per- 
formed the  mile  in  the  then  surprising  time  of  4 
min.  50  sec,  Ireland  giving  up  at  three  fourths  of 
the  distance. 

In  1807  he'  made  a  24  hours'  match  against  Abra- 
ham Wood  for  200  guineas,  the  Captain  to  be  al- 
lowed 20  miles  at  starting.  It  was  decided  on  New- 
market Heath  on  October  12,  a  measured  and  roped 
mile  being  used  by  both  competitors,  who  were  to 
go  as  far  as  they  could,  running  or  walking,  in  the 
time  allowed.  Wood  made  8  miles  in  the  first  hour, 
7  each  in  the  second  and  third,  6J  in  the  fourth,  6 
in  the  fifth,  and  5-*-  in  the  sixth,  —  total,  40  miles. 
Barclay  went  exactly  six  miles  an  hour  during  the 
same  time,  thus  reaching  36  miles.  Wood  here 
resigned ;  but  the  Captain  went  four  miles  farther, 
and  won  the  stakes  and  bets.  It  afterwards  trans- 
pired that  when    Wood  had   completed   22   miles, 
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some  liquid  laudanum  was  administered  to  him. 
On  this  a  dispute  followed  with  reference  to  the  bets, 
which  at  Tattersall's  were  eventually  declared  off. 
It  was  known  that  Wood  had  on  a  wet  day  accom- 
plished 50  miles  in  7  hours  whilst  training,  and  he 
had  also  done  40  miles  in  5  hours  at  Brighton,  so 
that,  had  the  match  been  completed,  it  would  have 
proved  extremely  interesting.  The  stamina,  and 
pluck  of  both  men  were  such  that  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them;  the  Captain's  'staying  pow- 
ers '  were  remarkable,  and  Wood's  swiftness  and 
fine  condition  must  have  insured  his  making  a  hard 
race  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  event  that 
ever  took  place  from  a  pedes!  rian  point  of  view  was 
Captain  Barclay's  match  for  a  bet  of  1,000  guineas, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  go  on  foot  1  mile,  in 
eacli  hour  tor  one  thousand  successive  hours.  The 
feat  was  performed  on  Newmarket  Heath,  the  course 
being  half  a  mile  out  and  the  same  distance  back  to 
Buckle's  house,  lamps  being  hung  to  light  the  way 
during  the  night. 

After  training  for  some  weeks  at  Owston,  in 
Yorkshire,  under  Mr.  Smith,  the  old  sportsman, 
and  his  son,  Barclay  started  on  his  task  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  June  1,  1S09.  He  walked 
without  the  ieast  apparent  exertion,  scarcely  raising 
his  feet  from  the  ground.  On  dry  dan  a  water-cart 
went  over  the  track  to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent 
hardness.  He  changed  his  apparel  with  the  weather, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  wet,  and  thus 
favored  him.  As  time  passed  his  right  leg  suffered 
from  a  spasmodic  affection,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  finish  every  mile  occupied  twenty  minutes.  His 
appetite,  however,  continued  good,  ami  betting, 
after  his  limbs  had  recovered  something  like  their 
wonted  strength  and  activity,  soon  went  from  2  to  1 
to  10  to  1  on  him.  The  crowd  became  so  great 
before  the  finish  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  i*ope 
the  ground ;  and  several  pugilists  who  had  been 
supported  by  Barclay  in  their  engagements  as 
to  keep  off  the  roughs.  At  4  p.  W.  on  July  the  12th 
this  undertaking  was  completed,  after  walking  a 
mile  every  hour  for  six  weeks  minus  eight  hours. 
At  the  995th  mile  the  Earl  of  Jersey  offered  .Si 00 
to  £l  on  the  pedestrian,  but  there  were  no  takers  ; 
and  the  last  mile  was  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Barclay  winning,  it  was  estimated,  £16,000  by  his 
exertions.  Professor  Sandiver,  an  eminent  surg 
who  had  watched  proceedings  throughout,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  Captain  could  have  "continued 
walking  at  the  same  pace  and  time  fur  quite  a  fort- 
night longer."  Many  persons  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished the  above  feat,  but  it  is  quite  certain  tut  BO 
,  one  except  Captain  Barclay  ever  held  out  the  full 
distance. 

We    ,  to   Daniel    Crisp,  who,  in  1S02, 

ed  a  mile  in  7  min.  50  sec.  on  the  City  road.  In 
1817  he  walked,  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  1,134  miles  in 
21  successive  days,  being  54  miles  daily,  and  fini 
the  task  with  1  hour  20  min.  to  spare,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  10,000  spectators.  In  1818,  on  the  same 
mad,  he  completed  1,037  miles  in  17  successive  days, 
less  52  min.,  being  at  the  rate  of  61  miles  daily. 
The  Thames  overflowed  the  course  during  thl- 
undertaking,  and  Crisp  had  to  wade  through  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  water  five  times.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  walked  75  miles  every  day  for  six 
successive  days,  on  the  Aadover  road,  and  won  by 
26  min. 

Those  who  claim  notice  in  later  times  are  John 
Townshend,  the  "Veteran"  as  he  was  called; 
Robert   Fuller,   Mountjoy,    Charles    Westliall,   W. 


Spooner,  of  Turnham,   and  James  Mills,  of  Brix- 
ton. 

In  1838  Fuller  walked  a  60  miles'  match  with, 
and  defeated  Townshend,  on  Sunbury  Common, 
accomplishing  the  full  distance  in  11  hours  36  min., 
his  opponent  falling  out  at  35  miles.  In  November, 
1843,  he  was  beaten  near  Hounslow  by  Bradshaw,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  who  covered  25  miles  in  the  then 
first-class  time  of  3  hours  59  min.  MountjV. 
principally  known  for  his  "roadside"  feats,  which 
were  never  very  zealously  watched  by  competent 
timekeepers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  claim 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  best  men  of  his  dav,  a.s 
several  of  his  bona  fide  races  have  proved."  In 
February,  1843,  at  Ealing,  he  walked  20  miles  in  3 
hours  36  min.  and  10  sec,  and  he  is  also  famous  for 
going  60  or  70  miles  per  diem  for  several  successive 
days.  In  1848,  Charles  Hall,  better  known  as 
Westhall,  previously  a  medical  student,  undertook, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  •  to 
walk  20  miles  in  3  hours.  Lord  Caledon  had,  about 
six  weeks  prior  to  this  match,  laid  the  Marquis  £200 
to  £100  that  no  person  could  fairly  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  the  time  specified.  The  race  came  off  at 
Ilarlington  Corner,  the  Hon.  C.  Maynard  being 
referee,  Captain  Archdale,  M.  P.,  umpire  for  Lord 
Waterford,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Lawley,  then  a 
Captain  in  the  Second  Life  Guards,  for  Lord  Cale- 
don. Westhall,  at  this  time  25  years  of  age,  weighed 
9  st.  12  lb.,  and  was  the  model  of  an  athlete,  his 
height  being  5  ft.  9^  in.  He  started  full  of  confi- 
dence in  his  powers ;  completed  7  miles  in  58  min. 
16  sec;  14  miles  in  2  hours  1  min.  31  sec;  and 
finally  won  the  wager  with  2  min.  30  sec.  to  spare. 
In  1850,  Spooner  attempted  a  similar  walk,  but 
failed  to  accomplished  his  task,  having  \\  min.  only 
to  accomplish  the  last  half-mile  in. 

In  February,  1858,  Westhall  achieved  the  exploit 
which  has  rendered  his  name  famous  wherever 
pedestrian  feats  are  interesting.  To  walk  21  miles 
in  3  hours  was  looked  on  as  an  impossibility,  and 
therefore  he  attempted  it  on  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge road,  at  Newmarket.  The  day  proved 
windy,  and  a  cart  with  a  screen  affixed  went  by  tin; 
side  of  the  competitor,  who  covered  7  miles  in  56 
min. ;  14  miles  in  1  hour  55  min.  50  sec. ;  and  won 
his  wager  by  59  sec,  walking  the  last  half-mile  in  4 
min.  30  sec.  Betting  at  the  start  was  5  to  1  against 
:id  Westhall  accepted  £100  to  £20. 

Another  marvellous  "  time  event"  was  performed 
during  the  previous  year  (185  7)  at  Slough,  when 
Westhall  walked  t\  miles  in  58  min  25  sec.  He 
als.o.  in  a  match  at  Maidenhead,  gave  J.  Jones  50 
yards'  start  in  7  miles,  and  won  in  52  min.  43  9 
a  feat  never  before  approached. 

In  1862,  Mdes  tried  the  "Westhall  feat,"  btffc 
failed  to  finish  within  the  required  time,  though  he 
completed  the  21  miles  in  3  hours  10  sec,  thus 
losing  by  a  few  yards  only. 

In  December,  1865,  George  Topley  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  the  distance  at  Brompton ;  but  it  was 
dusk  long  ere  he  finished,  and  there  were  no  appeals 
to  the  referee  about  his  style,  which  has  always  been 
considered  doubtful,  or  as  to  certain  proceedings 
which  took  place,  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  disqualified  long  before  the  course  was  gone 
over. 


There    have   been   comparatively   few    running- 
matches  over  a  dozen  miles  in  length.    Tuoin 
field,  of  Slough,  known  as  the  North  Star,  ran  20 
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miles  at  Longford,  in  1845,  taking  £40  to  £20  that 
be  performed  the  distance  in  2  hours.  He  got  half- 
way in  55  min.  31  sec,  and  won  eventually  by  17 
sec. 

In  the  following  year  he  again  undertook  the  feat, 
this  time  for  a  stake  of  ^300,  and  accomplished  it  in 
1  hour  58  min.  30  sec.  The  betting  was  C  to  4 
against  him  at  the  start  ;  evens  on  him  at  ten  miles 
(time  55  min.  1G  sec.)  ;  2  to  1  on  him  at  14  miles, 
and  4  to  1  on  him  at  18  miles.  Another  of  his  per- 
formances we  will  here  dispose  of,  as  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  tried  to  run  11  miles  in  one  hour  on 
the  Bath  road,  in  1845,  but  failed,  according  to  the 
referee,  by  5  sec.,  to  complete  his  task  in  the  given 
time.  The  first  10  miles  were  covered  in  54  min. 
54  sec.  In  1852,  W.  Howitt,  better  known  as 
Jackson,  the  "  American  Deer,"  started  for  a  20 
miles'  race  at  Copenhagen  House.  He  completed  1 1 
miles  in  40  sec.  under  an  hour,  and  15  miles  in'l 
ho\ir  22  min.,  but  unluckily  fell  so  lame  soon  after 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  contest,  which 
Levett  won  at  his  leisure.  Referring  to  the  eleven 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour,  "  Bell's  Life  "  describes 
it  as  a  "  feat  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pedestri- 
anism."  In  1864,  W.  Richards,  the  Welshman,  ran 
15  miles  in  1  hour  26  min.  40  sec,  at  Hackney 
Wick ;  and  though  we  have  not  met  in  our  search 
with  any  other  recent  races  of  20  miles,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  performances  of  Jackson,  Levett,  and 
Richards,  that,  had  there  been  occasion  to  run  to 
the  end,  they  would,  "  bar  accident,"  have  easily  de- 
feated Maxfield's  time. 

Coupled  with  early  records  of  the  principal  races 
under  a  dozen  miles,  we  find  the  names  of  Blumsell, 
the  "  Painter,"  Rayner,  old  John  Brown,  of  Kirkby 
Moorside,  the  "  Cobbler,"  Abraham  Wood,  the  Lan- 
cashireman ;  Beteridge,  and  a  score  of  others.  The 
standard  as  to  time  had  hitherto  been  10  miles  an 
hour;  4  miles  in  211  niin.,  2  miles  in  10  min.  10 
sec,  1  mile  in  5  min.,  half  a  mile  in  2  min.  7  sec, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  second  or  so  less.  Men  able  to  beat  any 
of  the  above  times  were  difficult  to  find,  though  in 
odd  cases  -they  were  excelled,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.  In  1818,  Blumsell  and  Rayner  ran  10  miles 
for  200  guineas,  the  former  winning  easily  in  58 
min.  56  sec.  Rayner  gave  2J  min.  start,  but  in- 
stead of  decreasing  it,  he  lost  25  sec.  in  8  miles. 
Brown,  some  years  later,  ran  8  miles  in  41  min.  50 
sec,  when  he  beat  the  "  Cobbler  " ;  and  Abraham 
Wood,  who  up  to  1830  was  considered  the  speediest 
man  that  ever  lived,  once  covered  10  miles  in  55 
min.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he  ran  20  miles 
in  2  hours  15  min.  at  Brighton  ;  40  miles  in  4  hours 
56^  min.,  over  the  four-mile  course  at  Newmarket  ; 
and  half  a  mile  in  2"  min.  6  sec  at  Pontefract. 

Other  feats  are  attributed  to  him,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  put  faith  in  them.  Beteridge  ran  10  miles 
in  55  min.  4  sec ;  and  afterwards,  in  trying  to 
cover  an  extra  mile  within  an  hour,  killed  him- 
self. During  1844  several  large  prizes  were  offered 
to  be  competed  for  in  America,  in  a  ten-mile  race, 
and  a  couple  of  our  best  men  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  try  their  fortunes.  One  of  them,  John  Barlow 
(alias  TaRick),  of  Cockney  Moor,  took  the  lead  in 
the  race,  and,  holding  it  throughout,  won  the  first 
prize,  700  dollars,  by  32  sec.  Steeprock,  an  Indi- 
an, came  in  second ;  Greenhalgh,  the  other  English- 
man, third,  and  the  celebrated l^.Gildersleeve  fourth. 
All  doubts  as  to  the  quickest  ten  miles  on  record 
were  by  this  performance  set  at  rest ;  and  the  editors 
of  "  Wilkes'  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  and  of 


"  Bell's  Life  in  London,"  declared  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, Barlow's  time,  54  min.  21  sec,  had  never  pre- 
viously been  equalled. 

Since  then,  viz.  in  1845,  William  Howitt,  better 
known  as  Jackson,  the  "  American  Deer,"  and  Wil- 
liam Shepherd,  were  matched  to  run  for  one  hour 
on  the  Hatfield  turnpike  road  near  Barnet.  Shep- 
herd gave  up  after  concluding  ten  miles,  but  Jack- 
son accomplished  in  the  given  time  11  miles,  40  yds., 
2  ft.,  4  in.  This  was  thought,  although  some  doubt 
existed  respecting  the  length  of  the  distance  between 
milestone  and  milestone,  to  be  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  both  as  regards  speed  and  lasting  power, 
to  which  a  man*  could  be  brought;  but  in  1852  the 
feat  was  eclipsed  by  the  same  runner,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  defeated  in  a  ten-miles'  race  by  John 
Levett,  of  Battersea,  who  won  after  a  great  strujr<de 
by  a  couple  of  yards  in  51  min.  45  sec.  In  1856 
James  Puclney  ran  11  miles  at  Oxford  in  57  min. 
20  sec,  and  in  1863  William  Lang,  of  Manchester, 
and  Looney  Bennett,  of  New  York,  alias  "  Deer- 
foot,"  met  at  Brompton  in  a  12  miles  handicap, 
which  Lang  won  by  half  a  yard  in  1  hour  2  minutes 
24  sec,  ten  miles  being  covered  in  the  unprecedent- 
ed time  of  51  min.  26  sec.  Deerfoot,  during  the 
same  year,  ran  11^  miles  in  59  min.  54  sec  for  a 
stake  of  £200  (?),  and  also  11  miles  700  yards  in 
an  hour's  race  at  Hackney  Wick  against  Edward 
Mills,  of  Bethnal  Green.  In  a  contest  for  the  Cham- 
pion's Cup  between  Lang  and  John  White  of  Gates- 
head, in  1863,  they  ran  3  miles  in  14  min.  36  sec, 
4  miles  in  19  minutes  36  sec,  5  miles  in  24  min.  40 
sec,  6  miles  in  29  min.  50  sec,  and  7  miles  in  34 
min.  45  sec,  after  which  Lang  resigned.  This  is 
the  best  time  known  at  the  distances,  though  Mills 
in  the  same  year  covered  6  miles  in  30  min.  9  sec 
There  have  been  many  tight  competitions  at  2  miles, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  in  the  last 
seven  years:  1860,  White,  9  min.  38  sec;  1861, 
White,  9  min.  20  sec. ;  1862,  Brighton,  9  min.  36 
sec;  1863,  Lang,  9  min.  11  sec,  when  he  beat 
James  Sanderson  by  half  a  dozen  yards  at  the 
City  Grounds',  Manchester;  and  1864,  Mills,  9  min. 
37  sec.  The  fleetest  running,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
by  Lang ;  and  we  may  mention  that  the  first  mile 
of  the  race  was  performed  in  4  min.  27  sec.  Last 
year  a  new  wonder,  named  John  Fleet  of  Man- 
chester, ran  a  mile  and  a  half  in  6  min.  50  sec, 
beating  White's  feat  in  1862,  viz.,  1^  mile  in  6  min. 
54  sec 

We  now  come  to  mile  races.  In  January,  1818, 
Brazier  and  Brooks,  two  celebrities  of  the  time,  ran 
for  50  guineas,  and  at  the  start  betting  was  even. 
Brooks  led  throughout,  and  won  a  good  race  by  four 
yards,  the  time  being,  1st  quarter,  1  min.  3  sec. 
half-mile,  2  min.  15  sec,  three  quarters  3  min. 
28  sec,  and  the  mile,  4  min.  46  sec.  A  com- 
ment on  the  race  by  an  authority  on  sporting 
says  :  **  This  is  the  fastest  running  of  a  mile  ever 
recorded." 

Very  little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  attainment  of  speed  until  quite  lately.  In 
1843  we  find  that  Jackson,  the  "  American  Deer," 
ran  a  mile  at  Walworth  against  one  Byrom  in  4 
min.  40  sec;  in  1846  Thomas  Maxfield.  the  "North 
Star,"  beat  this  time  by  4  sec. ;  in  1857  Thomas 
Horspool,  of  Nottingham,  occupied  4  min.  28  sec 
only,  and  in  the  following  July  he  reached  4  min. 
23  sec  For  two  years  this  was  looked  upon  as  an 
unsurpassable  display  of  celerity,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til 1860  that  Siah  Albison,  of  Bowlee,  excelled  it 
by  three  quarters  of  a  second  in  a  race  with  Lang. 
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In  1863  Sanderson  also  beat  Lang,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion ran  the  mile  in  4  min.  21-^  sec,  as  did  Lang 
himself"  against  Stapleton  in  the  following  year. 
Mills  cut  out  this  time  twice  soon  after,  viz.  in  April, 
against  Stapleton  ;  time  4  min.  20|-  sec,  and  in 
June,  when  he  defeated  Lang  by  a  foot  in  4  min. 
20-J-  sec.  In  1865  followed  the  fastest  mile  ever 
witnessed,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  exciting 
races.  The  competitors  were  Lang  and  William 
Richards,  alias  the  Welshman ;  and  the  contest  end- 
ed in  a  dead  heat  in  4  min.  1 7-J-  sec,  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  spectators,  who  mustered  15,000 
strong.  They  ran  again  a  week  after,  when  Lang 
won  by  a  score  yards  in  4  min.  22  sec.  Prior  to 
1853  anything  under  2  min,  5  sec.  was  considered 
first-class  half-mile  time,  but  in  that  year  Henry 
Allan  Reed  beat  Chadwick  of  Ratcliffe  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Grounds,  Sheffield,  in  2  min.  2\  sec  In  the 
succeeding  year  Reed  met  Horspool  at  Westhill 
Park,  Halifax,  and  defeated  him  DT  two  yards,  up- 
wards of  £1,000  changing  hands.  The  time  for  this 
race  was  1  min.  58  sec,  and  it  was  not  surpassed 
until  1856,  when  Robert  M'Kinstray,  a  Scotchman, 
ran  the  distance  in  a  sweepstakes  in  1  min.  56-V  sec. 
Then  there  was  a  long  interval,  until  eventually  in 
1867,  James  Nuttall  defeated  Fleet,  who  received 
10  yards'  start,  in  1  min.  55 \  sec,  the  quickest  time 
ever  recorded. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  is  looked  on  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult distance  to  run,  being  neither  a  "  sprint "  nor 
a  long  race. 

The  fastest  men  ever  known  were  H.  A.  Reed, 
George  Seward,  the  far-famed  "  Cockfield  putter," 
Charles  Westhall,  the  celebrated  walker,  James 
Rothwell,  Siah  Albison,  James  Nuttall,  the  present 
champion,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Millwall,  and  R.  Hin- 
dle  of  Paisley.  Very  few  words  will,  however,  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  batch,  as  the  time  in  which  Reed 
ran  440  yards  in  1849  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
proached. He  was  opposed  by  Seward,  whom  he 
defeated  in  48^-  sec.  Subsequently  he  beat  West- 
hall  in  49J-  sec,  and  afterwards  J.  Roberts,  the 
"  Ruthin  Stag,"  succumbed  to  him  in  50|  sec 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  trials  of  Nuttall  as- 
sert that  he  can,  on  a  turnpike  road,  outdo  any  time 
hitherto  recorded  at  this  distance,  but  there  is  no 
one  amongst  the  men  of  to-day  "  worthy  of  his 
steel." 

We  now  come  to  "  sprint  "  running,  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  The  fastest  races  known  have 
been  run  by  Seward  the  American,  Charles  West- 
hall,  John  Howard  of  Bradford,  the  celebrated 
jumper,  James  Hancock  of  Salford,  J.  Johnson  of 
Stockton,  and  George  Mole  of  Walsall.  One 
Wantling  is  said  to  have  done  100  yards  in  9  sec, 
but  the  time  is  not  authenticated,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  Seward's  100  yards'  race  in  9  *-  sec. 
at  Hammersmith  with  W.  Robinson  in  1844  was  the 
most  rapid  ever  ran.  He  also,  in  1847,  "  scudded  " 
120  yards  in  111  sec,  and  200  yards  in  19^  sec, 
beating  Westhall  easily  on  both  occasions.  Shortly 
after  he  put  forth  a  challenge  to  meet  any  man  in 
the  world,  and  give  5  yards'  start  in  120  or  10  yards 
in  300,  for  from  £100  to  £1,000,  but  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  accept  the  offer.  In  1854  Hancock  beat 
Reed  in  130  yards'  race,  which  was  accomplished  in 
13  sec,  and  we  doubt  not  Johnson  can  run  100 
to  150  yards  in  what  pedestrians  term  "  level  time  " 
any  day  with  a  week's  notice.  Seward  never  made 
a  match  at  300  yards,  though  it  is  said  he  covered 
the  distance  in  30   sec  once  in  a  trial. 

Amateur  racing  has  only  been  generally  in  vogue 


during  the  last  few  yeare.  We  have  classed  Cap- 
tain Barclay  amongst  the  professionals,  simply  on 
account  of  his  frequently  contending  against  them, 
and  because  there  were  then  no  athletic  clubs,  or 
prizes  awarded  for  competition  amongst  persons  who 
did  not  gain  their  livelihood  by  foot-racing. 

Captain  Horatio  Ross  and  the  late  "  Squire  "  Os- 
baldeston  were  speedy  pedestrians,  and  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay 
walked  from  Blackhall,  Kincardineshire  to  Inver- 
ness, for  a  wager  of  £500,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  in 
32i  hours,  so  that  they  must  be  set  down  as  A  1  on 
the  ground  of  stamina,  if  not  of  a  great  "  turn  of 
speed."  Lord  Kennedy,  with  whom  Ross  went  as 
umpire,  took  the  mountain-path,  which,  though  very 
rugged,  is  shorter  by  thirty  miles,  and  reached  his 
destination  four  hours  and  a  half  before  his  oppo- 
nent, who  had  gone  by  the  coach-road.  Ross,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  stake  being  awarded  to  Lord 
Kennedy  on  account  of  his  having  been  assisted  up 
and  down  hill  by  a  shepherd,  and  the  question  was 
to  have  been  referred  to  Captain  Barclay,  but  the 
principals  agreed  each  to  draw  his  own  money.  In 
1841  Lord  G.  Paget,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Count 
Nostitz,  for  a  wager  of  £25  with  Lord  Cantilupe, 
started  after  the  festivities  at  Brynkenhalt,  North 
Wales,  to  walk  to  Chester,  a  distance  of  23  miles, 
over  a  hilly  road,  within  5  hours.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
performed  the  feat  in  4  hours  38  min.  and  the 
Count  in  4  hours  41  min.,  but  Lord  Paget  mistook 
his  way,  and  eventually  gave  up.  In  1843  Mr. 
Laurence,  an  amateur  residing  at  Finchley,  under- 
took to  walk  50  miles  in  12  hours,  and  completed 
his  task  with  1  min.  9  sec.  to  spare.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Lieutenant  Grant,  an  officer  of  the  68th 
Light  Infantry,  walked  from  Chatham  Barracks  to 
Maidstone  and  back,  over  very  bad  roads,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  in  3  hours  25  min.,  the  journey  be- 
ing 17  miles  in  length.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Viscount  Hinton  and  Mr.  H.  Cotton  to  Maidstone, 
which  was  reached  in  1  hour  24  min.  In  1845  an 
officer  of  the  6th  Carbineers,  then  stationed  at  York, 
walked  on  a  turnpike-road  without  .the  city  50  miles 
a  day  for  six  successive  days ;  and  a  few  years  after 
Captain  Mosse,  of  the  6th  Regiment,  set  off  to  walk 
from  the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  to  the 
Ship  Inn  at  Colchester  in  10  hours.  The  distance  is 
52  miles,  of  which  he  covered  31  in  5  hours  58  min. 
At  Kelvedon  he  stopped,  and  there  unfortunately 
left  his  watch,  the  loss  of  which  was  not  discovered 
until  he  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  farther.  With- 
out hesitation  he  ran  back  for  it,  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end  of  the  half-mile  already  completed.  This 
additional  exertion,  however,  proved  too  great,  and 
he  afterwards  found  that  4  miles  an  hour  was  all  he 
could  do  for  some  time,  the  goal  being  eventually 
reached  in  10  hours  4  min.,  and  the  match  thus  lost 
by  a  mere  accident. 

In  September,  1860,  Captain  Wynne  ran  110 
yards  over  10  hurdles  at  Garratt  Lane,  against  the 
celebrated  Guardsman  George  Beddowe,  whom  he 
defeated  by  three  yards.  A  cross-country  hurdle- 
race  was  also  run  by  Captains  Laurie  and  Patten 
Saunders ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  the  non-fa- 
vorite, succeeded  in  coming  in  first  by  a  yard  and  a 
half,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  In  a  match  of  100 
yards,  Colonel  Bathurst  defeated  Colonel  Sharpe, 
and  in  1863  Captain  Machell  beat  Captain  Chad- 
wicke  very  easily  in  a  100  yards'  race  for  £200  near 
the  Severalls,  Newmarket,  the  time  being  10^  sec. 
In  1864  four  gentlemen  started  to  walk  50  miles  at 
Wandsworth,   and  Mr.  Stuart  won  in  9  hours  22 
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sec,  exclusive  of  36  minutes  allowed  fur  refresh- 
ment Perhajtt  the  best  "  time  "  in  short  races  has 
been  made  by  competitors  at  the  I'niversities  and 
other  athletic  club-sports,  and  the  following  are  the 
ehief  performance 

In  November,  1865,  C.  Guy  Pym,  of  the  War  Of- 
fice, ran  llo  yards  at  Beaufort  House  in  50^  sec., 
beating  Percy  M.  Thornton,  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1866  Thornton  won  the  West  London 
Rowing  Club  Strangers  half  mile  in  2  min.  2\  sec. ; 
and  in  186  7  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Pelham  covered  a  simi- 
lar distance  in  the  same  time  at  Cambridge.  In 
18(16  E.  J.  Colbeck,  of  the  London  Athletic  Club, 
won  the  Pembroke  College  open  200  yards'  race  in 
21  sec,  and  in  1867  he  ran  220  yards  against  W. 
Collett,  whom  he  defeated  in  22|  sec.  A  few  months 
ago  W.  Moresby  Chinnery,  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
Off  athletics,  won  the  quickest  amateur  mile  on  rec- 
ord at  the  Corpus  sports  in  4  min.  29-|  sec  ;  and  at 
the  Inter  'Varsity. meeting  in  1867  R  L.  N.  Michell 
won  the  2  miles  in  10  min.  1  sec,  beating  C.  H. 
Long  by  a  foot  only.  In  November,  J.  H.  Morgan 
covered  S  miles  at  the  Exeter  College  sports  in  15 
min.  35  sec,  and  in  the  previous  year  at  the  Ama- 
teur Champion  Mooting,  P.  C.  Garnett  won  the  4 
miles  race  in  21  min.  48  sec.  Amongst  the  fastest 
and  fairest  amateur  walkers  of  late  years  we  may 
mention  R.  M.  Williams,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, who,  in  186  7,  at  the  Civil  Service  sports, 
walked  a  mile  in  7  min.  27  sec,  and  S.  P.  Smith,  of 
Blackheath,  who,  later  in  the  season,  covered  2 
miles  in  15  min.  15  sec  This  year's  sports  are  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  who  doubtless  need 
no  reminder  of  the  brilliant  "  quarter  "  covered  by 
Ridley  in  50-|  sec,  or  the  fine  turn  of  speed  shown 
by  Morgan  in  the  3  miles,  for  which  his  time  was  15 
min.  20|  sec.  A  few  days  later  followed  the  "  Lon- 
don "  meeting,  when  Colbeck  ran  from  scratch  in  a 
440  yards  handicap,  and  won  his  heat  in  51  sec. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  alx>ve  facts 
is  that  speed  rather  than  endurance  has  received  at- 
tention for  several  years  past.  The  great  "  time 
matches  "  prior  to  1838  for  the  most  part  took  place 
on  turnpike-roads,  but  police  interference  after- 
wards checked  them,  and  nowadays  they  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the;  principal  causes  of 
their  decay,  for  the  love  of  athletics  is  far  greater 
than  ever,  and  professionals  must  blame  themselves 
alone  for  lack  of  patronage.  There  have  been  of 
late  years  so  many  crosses  and  swindles,  that  the 
British  public,  though  much-enduring  and  eredulous, 
will  not  be  put  upon  any  longer.  They  have  seen 
for  themselves ;  and,  besides,  has  not  the  sporting 
press  made  its  voice  heard  innumerable  times?  In 
our  opinion,  if  Captain  Barclay  could  reappear  to- 
morrow in  full  vigor,  he  would  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  supporters,  and  be  even  more  idolized,  than 
of  yore.  His  feats  are  read  with  avidity  by  the 
"  Young  England  School,"  whose  love  for  all  that  is 
manly  and  self-reliant  and  enduring  appears  stronger 
than  ever.  Besides,  foot-racing  and  all  its  belong- 
ings are  far  better  understood.  Every  lad  at  school 
knows  nowadays  that  he  ought  to  run  100  yards  in 
12  sec,  or  less,  and  that  a  mile  should  be  covered  in 
as  little  over  5  min.  as  possible.  They  have  found 
oat,  too,  that  "  time  "  is  the  great  criterion  ;  that  a 
second  and  10  yards  are  equivalent  in  a  "sprint"; 
that  7  or  8  yards  during  a  quarter-of-a-mile  race 
must  be  done  in  every  second,  and  5  or  6  yards  a 
second  in  a  mile  raee.  Walking  varies  greatly,  but 
a  mile  under  8  minutes  is  really  very  fair   work ; 


even  to  proceed  at  this  rate,  Z\  yards  must  be  cov- 
ered in  every  second,  whilst  men  who  make  first- 
class  time  must  do  over  1  yards. 

MUSIC  IN  VANITY  FAIR. 

Tiie  business  of  pleasure  is  just  now  at  its  height  in 
London.  Vanity  Fair  is  open ;  its  ways  and  by- 
ways are  thronged  by  a  motley  crowd.  Although 
no  masquerade  is  going  on,  the  cap  and  bells  jingle, 
in  the  spirit,  at  every  turn.  Attired  in  the  sober 
costume  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mephistopheles 
in  human  form  glides  through  the  sultry  streets. 
Fausts  and  Marguerites  philander  in  many  a  garden. 
Our  merryandrews,  devils,  and  fine  gentlemen,  are 
keeping  holiday,  and  bewilder  steady-going  London- 
ers by  their  eccentricities.  The  fun  of  the  fair  runs 
riot.  The  thorough-breds  of  Society  have  started  a 
race,  the  pace  of  which  is  killing  to  myriads  of  their 
followers  ;  its  winning-post,  the  Temple  of  the  God- 
dess Fashion,  now  swarms  with  worshippers  from  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  who  little  heed  what 
penance  they  suffer  if  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  at 
the  gaudy  shrine.  It  is  harvest-time  with  all  who 
trade  in  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  hold  our  Vanity 
Fair  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  are  laughed  at 
by  our  neighbors  for  so  doing.  At  the  very  tune, 
say  they,  when  the  country  is  most  inviting,  we 
gather  together  in  our  smoky  town,  and  pretend  to 
amuse  ourselves,  in  its  stifling  atmosphere.  We  do 
amuse  ourselves,  nevertheless,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year,  at  any  rate,  make  pleasure  as  much  a 
business  as  any  more  serious  pursuit.  Moreover,  we 
love  the  country  for  those  sports  which  cannot  be 
indulged  in  while  our  bread  is  growing,  and,  like 
sensible  epicures,  are  willing  to  enjoy  every  amuse- 
ment at  its  proper  season.  Accordingly,  we  take  to 
shooting  and  fox-hunting  in  winter,  and  delight  in 
music  and  the  more  trivial  pastimes  of  existence 
during  summer.  Following  this  rational  course,  we 
relish  racing,  reviews,  flower-shows,  levees,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  exhibitions  of  every  description,  and  en- 
courage musicians  to  enliven  us  at  one  and  the  same 
time  of  year.  Our  Vanity  Fair  is,  consequently, 
the  gayest,  and  perhaps  the  noisiest,  of  any 
known. 

Music  is  undeniably  its  chief  feature.  The  drum 
and  fife  are  being  sounded  in  and  outside  every 
booth.  Without  its  concerts  and  Italian  Opera  a 
London  season,  in  spite  of  all  other  attractions, 
would  be  chili  indeed.  Sweet  sounds  seem  to  us  all 
the  sweeter  in  warm  weather,  and  flowers  —  which 
have  been  happily  designated  visible  music  —  en- 
hance the  sensuous  pleasure  derivable  from  melody. 
The  concerts  given  in  May  and  June  in  London  are 
innumerable  and  endless  in  their  variety.  Musical 
performances,  like  hardy  annuals,  flourish  all  the 
year  round  ;  but  those  now  to  be  heard  are  exoiic  in 
their  nature,  and  thrive  with  surpassing  luxuriance 
in  our  (very)  hot-houses.  The  leader  of  fashion 
gives  a  concert,  and  invites  more  people  than  her 
rooms  will  hold  to  listen  to  the  vocalists  who  are  in 
vogue.  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  at  kl 
private  concerts  to  separate  the  singers  from  the  in- 
vited guests  by  a  rope.  This  custom,  I  believe,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  great  Lablache,  who  took  of- 
fence at  the  indignity  which  he  supposed  was  offered 
to  him  and  his  companions  ;  he  sat  upon  the  rope, 
and  snapped  it.  Since  this  daring  drawing-room 
act,  as  Professor  Risley  would  call  it,  no  attempt  lias 
has  been  made  to  divide  the  performers  from  the  au- 
dience at  a  private  concert.     Hospitals  in  want  of 
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dfl  give  concerts,  and  all  vocalists  and  instrumen- 
talists —  to  their  honor  be  it  said  —  are,  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  gratuitously  in  the  cause  of 
charity.       Hveiy     professor    of    music     having    the 

lbs  of  attracting  the  public,  and  an  enterprising 
spirit  to  hoot,  does  as  the  hospitals  <lo.     Their  con- 

■  are  generally  sources  of  large  profit  to  Bene- 
dict, Kuhe,  POOH,  and  others,  who  deserve  all  they 
get  in  return  lor   the   expenses   tliey   incur  in 

ual    ventures.     Some  musicians, — Blumenthal, 

instance, — having  an  extensive  teaching  con- 
nection, and  an  intuitive  antio  -peculation., 
obtain  the  use  of  a,  union  in  the  mansion  of  one  of 
and  rely  upon  their  pupils  taking 
tickets.  They  get  one  or  two  fashionable  singers  to 
r.'lieve  the  monotony  of  their  programme,  and  by 
means  of  the  private  interest  they  can  command 
realize  a  con~'derable  sum  by  the  hazardous  under- 
taking. A  plan  which  has  been  put  into  general 
practice  lately    by  professional  concert-givers  with 

h  success  is  that  of  issuing  cards  to  their  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  their  friends,  for  a  matinee  d 'invita- 
tion early  in  the  season.  A  good  programme  is  pro- 
vided at  this  free  concert,  and  the  announcement  is 
subsequently,  or  sometimes  simultaneously,  made  of  a 
more  business-like  performance  to  take  place  at  a 
later  date.  As  a  matter  of  course,  those  who  attend 
the  Sat  concert  for  nothing  are  in  a  measure  bound 
to  pay  to  goto  the  second,  —  thus  tfce  mtm 

lion  becomes  practically  a  matinee  d 'obligation,  and  the 
active  bencficiare  profits  accordingly.  If  the  practice 
be  found  to  answer,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it. 
It  is  a  justifiable  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
making  money,  and  appears  preferable  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  of  advertising 
the  names  of  all  the  celebrities  who  have  appeared 
at  its  concerts,  with  a  short  line  in  small  type  stat- 
ing that  they  may  be  engaged  again.  Such  an 
announcement  is  calculated  to  mislead  inatten- 
tive readers,  and  induce  a  belief  that  ihe  >*",-v'' 
the  performers  are  really  retained  for  the  season 
coming  on. 

An  inveterate  concert-giver  is  the  French  or  Ger- 
man ballad-singer,  who  comes  to  London  for  a 
short  time,  bringing  with  him  some  letters  of  intro- 
duction. He  delivers  his  credentials,  is  probably 
hr/ited  to  the  different  houses  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed, sings  his  songs,  and,  in  order  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  trip,  gives  a  concert.  He  sends  round 
tickets  to  all  his  new  acquaintances,  ami  expects 
they  will  in  return  send  him  so  much  coin.  The  ex- 
periment generally  succeeds,  and  the  next  year 
Mein  Herr  or  Monsieur  comes  again,  and  ultimately 
makes  his  annual  visit  reward  him  handsomely. 

I  once  travelled  from  Vienna  with  a  baritone, 
well  known  in  Germany,  a  most  pleasant  companion., 
>vho  carried  this  means  of  paying  his  expenses  to 
rather  an  absurd  extent.  At  every  town  we 
stopped  he  left  me  to  look  after  his  luggage,  and 
rushed  off  to  the  theatre  to  see  how  much  the  man- 
ager would  give  him  for  singing  a  few  songs  or 
playing  a  part  in  any  opera  that  might  be  in  the 
bills.  He  cared  little  for  his  personal  appearance, 
and  sometimes,  to  save  himself  trouble,  went  onto 
the  stage  in  his  travelling-costume,  apologized  to  the 
audience,  sang  his  song,  and  joined  me  at  supper. 
Neither  was  he  very  exorbitant  in  his  demands ;  all 
was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill,  and,  as  he  argued,  it 
was  never  worth  while  to  throw  money  away,  —  an 
indiscretion  of  which  I  certainly  never  knew  him 
guilty.  The  programmes  of  the  London  Concerts 
referred  to  are  usually  made  up  of  ephemeral  music. 


IB  summer  advances  the  sparkling  melodies  of 
Verdi,  Arditi,  and  the  Italians  generally,  become, 
like  iced  champagne,  more  suited  to  our  tastes  than 
the  works  of  the  contrapuntists,  whose  compositions, 
like  hoary  Burgundy  and  Port,  are  better  adapted 
to  winter  delectation.  Those  who  really  love  their 
wine,  and  know  how  to  enjoy  it,  choose  it  according 
to  the  weather,  —  so  we  our  tunes.  The  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and  other 
societies  devoted  to  the  classics,  give  way  to  the 
opera  and  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the  Spring.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  Philharmonics  and  Mr.  Ella's 
Musical  Union  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  sum- 
mer, but  they  are  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  the 
rule.  The  Philharmonics  do  not  last  long,  and  it 
only  makes  the  heroism  of  Mr.  Ella  —  the  foster- 
parent  of  intellectual  music  in  thiseountrv —  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  he  had 
the  courage  to  start,  and  succeeded  in  establishing, 
the  Musical  Union  in  the  dog-days.  "But" there's 
1  Undel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace!"  ex- 
claims the  contentious  reader,  who  is  perhaps  irri- 
tated at  this  far-fetched  notion  of  hot  and  cold  weath- 
er music.  I  was  coming  to  the  Handel  Festival,  and 
about  to  remark  that  die  magnificent  locality  in 
which  it  takes  place  would  make  any  music  in  anv 
weather  enjoyable.  It  would  be  still  more  so  if  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  would  condescend  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  recollect 
how  they  managed  their  Musical  Festivals.  They 
seem  to  have  known  more  of  such  matters  than  Ave 
do.  or  at  any  ?-ate  more  than  is  known  at  Sydenham. 
Music  was  a  chief  feature  of  all  dramatic  representa- 
tions with  the  ancients,  Rousseau  has  likened  the 
peribric.a.;:  ■    ;;idy  by  /Sschylus,  Sophocles, 

or  Euripides,  to  that  of  a  modern  opera,  on  account 
of  the  important  part  allotted  to  the  chorus,  a  body 
of  dancers  or  singers  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
principal  individual  in  every  chorus  was  the  actual 
leader,  precentor,  or  fugleman,  whose  will  and 
movements  the  choreutoe  followed  in  all  the  songs 
and  evolutions  of  the  orchestra,  that  part  of  the 
Grecian  amphitheatre  which  corresponds  with  our 
pit,  and  which  was  used  exclusively  by  the  chorus. 
The  actors,  who  were  sometimes  two,  and  never 
more  than  three,  in  number,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  some  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra. 
The  chorus  sang  in  unison  or  antiphonally  (for  har- 
mony was  unknown  in  those  days)  ;  they  were 
usually  fifty  in  number,  and,  whether  of  dancers  or 
singers,  appeared  in  festal  dresses  ;  but  the  actors 
wore  large  masks,  shoes  called  cothurni,  with  im- 
mensely thick  soles,  rich  costumes,  and  were  also 
stoutly  padded.  The  masks  were  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  voices  audible  in  the  vast 
amphitheatre,  while  the  thick  soles  and  padding 
gave  importance  to  the  appearance  of  the  actor. 
The  padding,  moreover,  protected  its  wearer  from 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shy  stones, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  other  missiles,  at  any  per- 
former with  whom  they  were  not  satisfied,  —  rather 
a  serious  matter  when  the  spectators  were  $0,009 
strong.  ,Uschines.  a  Greek  actor  and  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  was  so  pelted  by  the  audience  with 
fins,  grapes,  and  olives,  that  he  was  told  sneeringly 
that  he  could  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's  orchards, 
and  thus  find  compensation  for  the  wounds  he  had 
received.  The  Greek  actor  did  not  speak  his  part, 
but  intoned  or  chanted  it  through  his  mask  ;  and  it 
was  according  to  the  physical  power  he  displayed  in 
thus  declaiming  that  he  pleased  or  displeased  the 
public. 
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In  recalling  the  musical  doings  of  the  Greeks  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  advise  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
ancient  prototypes  in  every  particular.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  they  should  pad  Mr.  Costa,  or  insist 
upon  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  wearing  cothurni  and  a  mask, 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  they  reversed 
the  positions  of  audience  and  performers,  placing 
the  latter  on  the  floor  of  the  transept,  the  effect  of 
the  Handel  Festival  would  be  very  much  increased. 
Every  note  of  the  music  would  be  heard  by  those 
sitting  above  the  musicians,  whereas  the  mighty  mass 
of  sound  emanating  from  the  thousands  of  perform- 
ers will  be  lost  in  the  space  it  has  to  travel  before 
reaching  those  who  assemble  to  listen  to  it.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  best  places  to  hear  the 
music  are  those  from  which  the  public  are  excluded, 
—  the  top  galleries,  —  a  fact  which  should  have  had 
weight  with  the  directors,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Greek  amphitheatre  should 
have  guided  them  when  converting  the  transept 
into  a  colossal  concert  hall.  Before  quitting  the 
concerts  of  our  Vanity  Fair,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  say  a  few  words  about  the  origin  of  these 
entertainments.  Old  Roger  North,  in  his  "  Memo- 
ries of  Musick,"  published  in  1685,  makes  some 
quaint  remarks  on  the  subject,  quite  as  applica- 
ble to  concerts  of  the  present  day  as  to  the  first 
which  were  ever  given.  He  tells  their  history  as 
follows :  — 

"  A  great  means  of  bringing  forward  a  taste  for 
public  performances  was  the  humor  of  the  following 
public  concerts.  The  first  was  in  a  lane  behind 
Paul's,  situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  It  was  established  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  one  Robert  Herbert.  There  was  a 
chamber  organ  that  one  Phillips  played  upon,  and 
some  shopmen  and  foremen  came  weekly  to  sing  in 
consort  and  to  hear,  and  enjoy  ale  and  tobacco ; 
and  after  some  time  the  audience  grew  strong,  and 
one  Ben  Wallington  got  the  reputation  of  a  notable 
bass  voice,  who  set  up  for  a  composer,  and  hath  some 
songs  in  print,  but  of  very  low  excellence,  and 
their  music  was  chiefly  out  of  Playfield's  Catch 
Book.  But  this  showed  an  inclination  of  the 
citizens  to  follow  music.  And  the  house  was 
confirmed  by  many  little  entertainments  the  masters 
voluntarily  made  for  their  scholars,  for,  being  known, 
they  were  always  crowded.  The  next  essay  was  of 
the  elder  Banister,  who  had  a  good  theatrical  vein, 
and  in  composition  a  lively  style  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  procured  a  large  room  in  Whitefriars,  near  the 
Temple  back  gate,  and  made  a  large  raised  box  for 
the  musicians,  ichose  modesty  required  curtains  (!). 
The  room  was  rounded  with  seats  and  small  tables, 
ale-house  fashion.  One  shilling  was  the  price,  and 
call  for  what  you  please.  There  was  very  good 
music,  for  Banister  found  means  to  procure  the  best 
hands  in  towne,  and  some  voices  to  come  and  per- 
forme  there,  and  there  wanted  no  variety  of  humour, 
for  Banister  himself  did  wonders  on  a  flageolet  to  a 
thro'  base,  and  the  several  masters  had  their  solos. 
This  continued  full  one  winter,  and  more  I  remem- 
ber not.  There  was  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  good 
esteem,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  for  some  of  them, 
as  I  hear,  are  still  living,  that  used  to  meet  often  for 
consort  after  Baptists'  manner,  and  falling  into  a 
weekly  course,  and  performing  exceeding  well  with 
bass  violin,  their  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
admitted ;  and  by  degrees,  as  the  lame  of  the  meet- 
ing spread,  so  many  auditors  came  that  their  room 
was  crowded,  and  to  prevent  that  inconvenience 


they  took  a  room  in  a  taverne  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  taverner  pretended  to  make  formall  seats,  and  to 
take  money,  and  then  the  society  disbanded.  But 
the  taverner  finding  the  sweets  of  vinting  wine  and 
taking  money,  hired  masters  to  play,  and  made  a 
pecuniary  consort  of  it,  to  which,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  music,  numbers  of  people  of  good  fashion 
and  quality  repaired.  Masters  of  music,  finding  that 
money  was  to  be  got  this  way,  determined  to  take 
the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  it  proceeded 
so  far  that  in  York  Buildings'  a  fabrick  was  reared 
and  furnished  on  purpose  for  public  music.  It  was 
called  the  musick  meeting,  and  all  the  quality  and 
beau  monde  repaired  to  it ;  but  the  plan  of  this 
project  was  not  so  well  lay'd  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  for  the  time  of  their  beginning  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  park  and  the  playhouses,  which  had  a 
stronger  attraction,  and  what  was  worse  the 
masters'  undertakers  were  a  rope  of  sand,  not  under 
the  rule  or  order  of  any  one,  and  every  one  forward 
to  advance  his  owne  talents,  and  spightful  to  each 
other,  all  which  scandalized  the  company  and 
poysoned  the  entertainment.  Besides,  the  whole  was 
without  designe  or  order;  for  one  brings  a  set  of 
fugues,  another  shows  his  gifts  upon  the  violin, 
another  sings,  then  a  famous  lutinist  comes  forward, 
and  in  this  manner  changes  followed  each  other 
with  a  full  cessation  of  musick  between  every  one, 
and  a  gabble  and  a  bustle  while  they  changed 
places,  whereas  all  entertainments  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  projected  as  a  drama,  so  as  all  the 
members  shall  uninterruptedly  follow  each  other, 
and,  having  a  true  connection,  set  off  each  other. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  playhouses  got  ground,  and, 
as  they  were  better  ordered,  soon  routed  this  music 
meeting.  It  had  been  strange  if  the  gentlemen  of 
the  theatres  had  sate  still  all  this  while,  seeing  as 
they  say  a  pudding  creep,  that  is  a  violent  inclina- 
tion of  the  towne  to  follow  music ;  therefore  Better- 
ton  contrived  a  sort  of  plays  which  were  called 
operas,  but  more  properly  speaking  semi-operas, 
half  music,  half  drama."  This  was  in  1676.  An 
advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  Jan.  23,  1692, 
refers  to  the  concerts  that  were  given  in  the  room 
in  York  Buildings  above  mentioned.  "  These  are 
to  give  notice  that  the  musick,  in  which  the  Italian 
woman  sings,  will  be  held  every  Tuesday  in  York 
Building,  and  Thursdays  in  Freeman's  Yard,  Corn- 
hill.' 

The  "  Italian  woman  "  was  One  of  those  foreign 
vocalists  who  came  over  to  this  country  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  set  the  example  to 
English  women  of  singing  in  public, —  a  practice 
they  had  probably  never  before  thought  of.  Thus 
we  learn  from  Roger  North,  whose  book,  by  the  way 
has  been  lately  edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  that  con- 
cert-giving originated  in  ale-houses,  and  that  the 
Music-Halls  and  Theatres  were  quite  as  much  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  the  1 7th  as  they  are  in  the 
19th  century. 

If  the  Theatres  could  but  again  triumph  over  their 
ill-conditioned  antagonists,  it  would  assuredly  be  an 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  Art  and  a  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  Music-Halls  encourage 
drinking.  By  an  air  of  respectability,  assumed  as 
"a  cloak  to  carry  on  the  trade,"  families  of  the 
bourgeois  class  are  induced  to  frequent  them,  and 
are  thereby  brought  into  social  contact  with  the 
profligate  and  abandoned  of  both  sexes.  The  per- 
formances given  often  outrage  decency,  and  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  officials,  appointed  by  government  to 
watch  over  the  moralities  of  our  stage,  who  sanction 
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them.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Haymarket  is  inno- 
cent compared  with  that  of  a  subterranean  apartment 
of  the  Alhambra,  known  as  the  Canteen,  where  fast 
men  of  the  town  congregate  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  ladies  of  the  Ballet,  who  there 
assemble  in  their  stage  costumes. 

The  Alhambra !  Was  any  building  ever  so  per- 
verted in  its  uses  ?  Erected  by  a  company  of 
Quakers  for  the  purposes  of  Science,  it  is  now  the 
haunt  of  Vice,  —  a  market  for  gay  women,  —  a 
place  for  the  exhibition  on  the  stage  of  indecent 
gestures  and  costumes  which  would  go  far  to  indicate 
a  Phallic  origin  of  the  modern  Comus.  Every  pub- 
lic performance  has  a  tendency  for  good  or  evil.  It 
is  of  quite  as  much  importance  that  the  amusements 
of  the  public  should  be  properly  regulated  as  that 
crime  should  be  exposed  and  punished. 

There  seems  to  be  too  great  a  facility  in  obtaining 
licenses  for  these  places.  The  restrictions  put  upon 
managers  of  Theatres  are  severer  than  those  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Surely  this  anomaly  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  Music-Halls  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  the  Theatres,  but  of  how  far  the  entertain- 
ments they  provide  demoralize  the  public.  That 
they  have  a  debasing  tendency  cannot  be  denied  by 
whoever  has  carefully  considered  the  matter  and 
watched  impartially  the  means  adopted  to  attract 
the  audiences  by  which  they  are  thronged.  The 
subject  is  one  deserving  more  serious  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  to  grant 
dramatic  and  other  licenses. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Music-Hails,  their  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  and  disagreeable  odors,  and  get  into 
the  fresh  air. 

There  is  much  more  music  going  on  elsewhere  in 
our  Fair, —  quite  as  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  far 
pleasanter  to  talk  about. 

There  are  two  very  large  booths  open  close,  almost 
too  close,  to  each  other.  One  of  them,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  any  public. 
But  no,  we  Londoners  are  so  fond  of  music,  and 
summer  music  in  particular,  we  must  have  two  Italian 
Operas,  although  we  have  not  good  taste  or  common 
sense  enough  to  keep  open  one  theatre  for  the  per- 
formance of  English  Opera.  The  two  Italian  man- 
agers are  fighting  a  hard  battle.  It  is  war  to  the 
knife  with  them.  A  short  time  since  it  was  thought 
they  would  shake  hands,  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  and, 
while  one  retired  with  a  handsome  fortune,  the 
other  would  reign  supreme,  and  enjoy  a  campaign 
free  from  molestation,  until  some  other  rival  took 
the  field.  The  Fates  were  adverse,  and  bent  upon 
keeping  open  the  musical  temples  of  Janus.  The 
expenses  of  the  war  must  be  frightful.  However 
advantageous  to  the  public,  the  two  managers  must 
find  it  ruinous.  No  greater  inducement  to  intend- 
ing deserters  than  the  offer  of  higher  pay  from  the 
enemy.  Not  that  the  Italian  mercenaries  desert 
unless  they  can  do  so  without  danger  to  themselves  ; 
but  they  find  the  contest  to  their  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  enhances  the  value  of  their  genius.  It 
has  been  attempted  three  times  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  put  an  end  to  this  musical  warfare,  and  to 
establish  an  Italian  Opera  monopoly  in  London. 
All  three  attempts  have  failed ;  only  one,  however, 
could  have  attained  the  desired  monopoly,  even  had 
it  succeeded.  It  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Lumley  in 
1852,  when  he  appealed  to  Parliament  for  a  Royal 
Charter  to  carry  on  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  project  and  its  failure  thus :  — 


"  Early  in  the  harassing  season  of  1S52  I  conceived 
the  plan  of  forming  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Opera  House,  — in 
other  words,  a  joint-stock  company  to  undertake  the 
financial  and  speculative  portion  of  the  direction, 
whilst  the  management  remained  in  the  same  hands. 
It  was  very  evident  that,  owing  to  a  series  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
gradually  succumbing  ;  and  the  plan  waa  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum,  in  shares, 
to  clear  the  theatre  from  its  liabilities,  pay  off"  the 
sum  originally  borrowed  upon  some  of  the  '  property,' 
boxes  as  they  are  called,  and  restore  the  famous  '  old 
house,'  freed  from  all  encumbrances  and  hindrances, 
to  eventual  prosperity. 

_  "  In  this  design  I  was  warmly  and  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  many  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  '  Limited  Liability  '  Bill 
had  not  passed,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  under 
the  law  of  partnership  as  it  then  stood,  it  would  be 
almost  impracticable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  meas- 
ures. Hence  it  was  deemed  advisable,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  to  appeal  in  the  usual  form  for  a 
'  Charter  '  to  establish  the  association  without  incur- 
ring the  dangers  of  unlimited  liability.  Opinions 
favorable  to  the  project  of  a  Royal  Charter  were 
obtained  from  the  highest  legal  authorities,  among 
which  was  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and,  armed  with 
such  powerful  sanction,  I  pursued  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain in  the  proper  quarters  the  desired  support  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Opera  Association.  The 
project  having  been  bruited  about,  considerable  op- 
position to  the  scheme  was  displayed  in  some  of  the 
papers  known  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  rival 
establishment.  A  cry  of  attempt  at  monopoly  was 
raised,  as  against  all  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  a 
"  free-trade  "  age  and  country.  The  logic  of  the 
arguments  advanced  on  the  occasion  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  apparent.  During  the  course 
of  these  active  exertions  (the  episodes  relating  to 
which  might  fill  a  volume,  could  the  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  administrations  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opera,  be  considered  worth 
narration  in  extenso),  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Cardwell,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  By  this  gentleman  I  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience,  and  my  arguments 
apparently  met  with  his  assent. 

"  Mr.  Cardwell,  indeed,  reminded  me  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  stout  Tory  gentleman  of  remoter  gen- 
eration, who,  in  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  Charles- 
Fox,  remarked,  '  He  certainly  has  often  convinced 
my  judgment,  but,  I  am  proud  to  say,  he  has 
never  influenced  my  vote.'  The  petitioner  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  interview  without  any 
promise,  and  eventually  the  Royal  Charter  was 
decidedly  refused.  The  next  course  adopted  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  company.  A  Bill  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House, 
and  it  was  soon  made  known  to  the  public  that '  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  Association  Bill '  had  passed  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  early  in  the  year  1853. 
But,  on  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Cardwell,  contrary 
to  expectation  (inasmuch  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sanctioned  the  appeal  to  Parliament),  spoke  against 
the  Bill  with  much  energy.  The  Bill  was  lost,  and 
all  hopes  of  re-establishing  the  fortunes  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  by  the  proposed  association  fell  to  the 
ground.  Considerable  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
Bill  on  account  of  some  informality  which  had  taken 
place  in  passing  it  through  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
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(■«  Orders.     '"It  had   btM   urged  that,  if  the  form 
•   not    dispensed  with,   the  delay  in    bringing   in 

the  Hill  would  prevent  the  theatre  opening  that 
It  was  on  the  discussion  of  this  point  that 
honorable  member  declared  that  the  very  argu- 
ment would  be  a  conclusive  reason  1'or  insisting  on 
the  •  Order,'  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  if 
all  theatres  were  closed." 

And  so  Mr.  Lumley's  "  little  Bill  "  was  lost.     The 
d  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  Italian  Ope- 
ras  was  in    1866,  when   a  company  with  limited  lia- 
■   was  formed,  or  proposed  to  be  formed.     An 
energetic  promoter,  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  by 
i  houses  belonging  to  one  proprietary,  arranged 
With  the  Karl  of  Dudley  to  buy  his  Lordship's  inter- 
est in  Her  Majesty's   Theatre,  and  with  Mr.    Gye  to 
purchase  the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  together 
with  the  Floral  Hall  and  stock  of  scenery,  costumes, 
armory,  music,  furniture,  fittings,  &c.    The  arrange- 
ment with  the  Earl  of  Dudley  was  subject  to  a  lease 
then  running,  the  terms  of  which  showed  an  interest 
of  1 0  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase-money. 

It  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  Gye  that  he  should  re- 
main as  manager  for  live  years,  during  which  period 
he  guaranteed  a  minimum  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company,  its  nomi- 
nal capital  being  £350,000.  When  all  was  settled, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  defer  the  publication  of 
the  prospectus  for  a  while,  —  a  delay  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  scheme  ;  the  crisis  came,  and  put  an  end 
to  Limited  Liability  Companies,  with  or  without 
guaranteed  dividends,  forever.  The  history  of  the 
third  attempt  is  found  in  Mr.  Gye's  prospectus  of 
this  season.  The  destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre led  some  enthusiastic  financial  authorities  to 
believe  that  they  could  reanimate  the  ashes  of 
"  Limited  Liability,"  and  make  that  wonderful 
stalking-horse  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
contending  elements  of  the  Italian  Opera.  They 
framed  mysterious  articles  of  association,  containing 
clauses  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  intention  of 
those  who  passed  the  glorious  Act  of  'G2;  they 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Gye  what  he  asked,  and  Mr. 
Mapleson  a  great  deal  more  than  he  expected, — 
they  did  all  this,  and  something  more;  for  they  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  newspaper  writers,  some  of 
whom  opposed  the  amalgamation,  which  ultimately 
failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  overweight- 
ed and  badly  managed. 

The  Operas  are  consequently  carrying  on  the 
war  Avith  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Considering  the 
large  sums  each  manager  has  (as  a  necessary  result 
of  the  opposition)  to  pay  his  artists,  it  is  marvellous 
that  the  undertakings  prove  at  all  remunerative. 
The  sums  demanded  by  singers  and  musicians  in 
favor  with  the  public  are  proverbially  extravagant. 
A  story  is  told  of  Paganini,  who,  when  asked  to 
play  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  inquired  how  many  peo- 
ple the  place  would  hold. 

'*  How  many  ?  "  said  the  manager ;  "  that 's  al- 
most impossible  to  say  ;  it 's  a  large,  open  space." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  fiddler,  nothing  daunted, 
"  how  manv  will  the  large  space  contain  when  quite 
full  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  twenty  thousand,"  said  the  manager. 

"  Ah  !  twenty  thousand  people  ;  and  you  charge 
how  much  ?  " 

"  Four  shillings  each." 

"  Four  shillings  each  —  twenty  thousand  four  shil- 
lings make  eighty  thousand ;  eighty  thousand  shil- 
lings,   £4,000.     Well,"   continued   Paganini,   after 


making  this  calculation  aloud,  "  I  will  play  at  one 
concert  for  £3,0<)(),  and  you  may  have  the  other 
£1,000  for  yourself." 

All  artists  are.  not  quite  so  exacting  as  was  the 
immortal  violinist,  although  there  are  very  few  who 
are  not  fully  aware  of  their  own  powers  of  attrac- 
lion. 

Besides  the  public  concerts,  festivals,  and  operas, 
there,  is  other  music  going  on  in  Vanity  Fair  which 
makes  no  little  noise,  and  which  is  likewise  influ- 
enced by  the.  weather.  Its  performers  indulge  in 
part-singing,  oratorios,  and.  heavy  music  generally 
in  the  winter,  and  get  up  Italian  scenas,  ballads,  and 
lighter  compositions,  in  the  summer-time.  Will  you 
go  with  me  to  Lady  Mortgage's  "afternoon  music." 
in  Belgravia?  It  is  a  crowded  assembly,  —  a  very 
crush,  —  some  of  the  guests  are  sitting  on  the  st; 
Nearly  all  the  fair  sex  present  are  in  bonnets.  One 
or  two  have  thrown  off  their  dainty  head-gear ;  they 
are  the  amateurs,  whose  performance  constitutes  the 
"  afternoon  music." 

The  young  lady  at  the  pianoforte,  talking  to  the 
accompanyist,  is  a  high  soprano,  very  particular  as  to 
her  runs  and  shakes.  She  is  instructing  the  maes- 
tro, who  seems  half  afraid  of  her.  The  stern-look- 
ing dame  in  the  doorway,  her  maternal  parent,  peers 
round  the  room  with  an  air  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  My  daughter 's  going  to  sing  ;  and  if  you  talk  I  '11 
eat  you."  Never  fear,  my  dear  madam,  your  daugh- 
ter's singing  will  command  attention. 

The  heat  is  oppressive ;  the  fans  in  motion  keep 
up  a  sort  of  jeolian  accompaniment  to  the  amateur 
prima  .donna's  vocal  gymnastics.  Her  grand  scena 
comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  melting  audience 
make  themselves  warmer  by  applauding. 

They  wait  languidly  for  a  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
damsel  to  sing  an  English  song,  —  the  Patti  of  Lon- 
don society,  possessing  more  true  music  in  her  little 
soul  than  the  Patti  of  the  stage  can  boast  of.  Be- 
hold the  enchantress,  as  she  is  taken  away  from 
among  her  friends  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room.  The  hostess  leads  her  to  the  piano,  at  which, 
with  the  most  artless  simplicity  and  grace,  she  sits 
down,  and  accompanies  herself  in  a  song  Sullivan 
has  written  for  her.  It  is  a  treat. to  listen  to  such 
singing.  With  no  apparent  effort,  the  effect  is  that 
which  only  a  sympathetic  voice  and  pure  artistic 
feeling  can  produce.  All  she  does  seems  facile 
enough  ;  but  compare  her  performance  with  that, 
which  is  coming  after,  and  you  will  soon  acknowl- 
edge its  superiority,  even  if  her  singing  has  not 
touched  your  heart,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  Af- 
ter the  song  comes  a  fashionable  tenorino,  with  very 
little  voice,  but  a  great  deal  of  affectation  to  make 
up  for  it. 

He  gets  warm,  —  sings  out  of  tune,  and  makes  a 
most  extraordinary  noise,  unlike  any  other  noise  you 
ever  heard,  when  trying  to  get  out  a  high  note. 
The  "  quack"  makes  him  hotter,  and  he  finishes  his 
aria  more  or  less  in  confusion.  Lady  Mortgage 
thanks  him  for  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  her 
friends,  and  the  tenorino  believes,  after  all,  he  has 
distinguished  himself.  Then  come  some  duets  or 
trios,  in  which  one  of  the  singers  is  sure  to  blame 
the  other  inwardly,  if  not  audibly,  for  having  been 
a  bar  too  soon  or  a  bar  too  late.  Some  one  is  ex- 
pected, who  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  tenore  di 
forza,  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  at  length  shows 
himself. 

Lady  Mortgage  rushes  at  him,  playfully  abuses 
him,  and  is  determined  he  shall  make  amends  tor  his 
want  of  punctuality.     The  tenore  is  made  more  of 
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than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  up  to 
time.  //  s'estfait  dtsiter,  and  does  not  regret  it. 
A  French  song,  from  the  "  Spoilt  Child,"  and  a  duct 
between  him  and  the  amateur  Patti,  terminate  the 
"  afternoon  music."  The  hour  for  the  park  has 
come,  and,  as  it  is  de  rigueur  for  all  true  pleasure- 
seekers  to  idle  away  a  certain  number  of  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  in  that  part  of  Vanity  Fair,  we  will 
leave  them  to  do  so,  there  being,  sad  to  say,  very 
seldom  any  music  in  the  park  to  listen  to. 


fit 


SMOKING  STRICTLY  PROHIBITED. 

We  had  been  to  Drury  Lane  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  a  drama  which  was  at  that  time  creating 
some  sensation  in  London,  and  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  play  and  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of 
oysters  at  my  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  we 
alluded  to  consisted  of  myself,  Tom  Allen,  Harry 
Townsend,  and  Frank  Ellison.  We  considered  our- 
selves no  mean  critics  of  the  drama,  and  not  a  new 
piece  was  placed  on  the  boards  of  any  of  the  leading 
theatres  without  being  visited  by  our  quartette.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  performance,  our  party  ad- 
journed to  the  domicile  of  one  of  its  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  the  spectacle  over  a*  substan- 
tial supper.  This  latter  almost  invariably  presented 
itself  in  the  form  of  oysters  and  stout,  whenever  that 
delicious  mollusc  was  in  season.  These  suppers 
were  given  in  rotation  by  each  of  us,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  each  supper  being  borne  by  the  person  at 
house  the  entertainment  was  given. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  was  the  victim.  We 
wen;  all  four  bachelors,  but  Allen  was  engaged,  and 
expected  to  be  married  before  very  long.  When 
we  had  slaughtered  as  many  oysters  as  we  cared  to  de- 
vour, spirit  decanters  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  pipes  and  cigars  produced.  Each  of  us  mixed 
for  himself  a  steaming  glass  of  whiskey  toddy,  and 
Harry  Townsend,  Frank  Ellison,  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded to  light  our  pipes.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
them  satisfactorily  to  work,  it  was  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  Tom  Allen  had  made  no  preparation 
for  taking  his  part  in  the  general  fumigation.  This 
dieted  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  for  Tom  Allen 
always  been  known  for  an  inveterate  smo- 
ker,  being  generally  the  first  to  commence  and  the 
last  to  discontinue  smoking  in  every  company  of 
slaves  to  the  fragrant,  pungent  weed. 

••  Are  not  you  going  to  light  up,  Tom  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  quite  mel- 
Iv  to  hear. 

"  Are  n't  you  well  ?  "  I  continued. 

'•  O  yes  ;  I  'm  well  enough,"  he  said  ;  "  why 
should  you  think  otherwise  ?  I  suppose  I  needn't 
smoke  unless  I  choose  to  do  so.  I  think  I  am  bet- 
ithout  it." 

I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  assertion  of 
his  was  a  pleasant  fiction  ;  if  it  was  not,  he  had  cer- 
tain! v  undergone  a  marvellously  sudden  conversion. 
was  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  all  of  us,  how, 
on  a  very  recent  occasion,  Tom  Allen  had  carried 
on  a  controversy  with  an  anti-tobacconist,  denying 
tii.it  the  use  of  tobacco  was  detrimental  to  health, 
which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  asserting 
that,  unless  he  smoked  after  his  dinner,  he  could  not 
digest  what  he  had  eaten.  I  know,  on  that  occasion, 
we  considered  his  arguments  sound,  and  entirely 
shared  his  views.  To  hear  him  say,  therefore,  that 
he  thought  he  was  better  without  smoking,  made  us 
open  out  eyes  with  astonishment  to 'the  greatest  ex- 
tent which  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  were  rapidly 


filling  the  room,  permitted.  My  rooms  were  small, 
and  with  three  or  four  mouths  puffing  vigorously 
away,  even  the  strongest  eyes  would  occasionally 
smart,  especially  in  cold  weather,  when  ventilation 
by  the  window  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  really  given  up 
smoking  V"  asked  Harry  Townsend,  —  "you,  the 
great  champion  of  nicotine  V" 

"  For  the  present,  at  all  events,"  was  Tom's 
reply. 

"  Well,  after  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  you  had  become  a  member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance." 

"  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  myself,"  said  Tom 
Allen,  in  a  most  despondent  tone. 

"  Why,  Tom,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  we  ex- 
claimed, simultaneously.  "  Have  you  got  some 
heart  disease  or  other  complaint  which  would  be 
aggravated  by  smoking  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  replied.  "  I  believe 
I  'm  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  that 's  the  worst  of  it.  If  I 
felt  that  smoking  was  injurious  to  my  health,  I 
should  reconcile  myself  to  doing  without  it ;  but 
when  I  really  believe  that  I  'm  better  with  it,  it  does 
seem  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  give  it  up." 

"  Then  you  're  not  discontinuing  it  voluntarily  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  some  surprise.  "  What  can  be  your 
reason  ? " 

Before  Allen  could  make  any  reply,  Frank  Ellison 
called  out :  "  I  have  it !  It 's  all  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
we  all  know  Tom 's  going  to  be  married ;  it 's  his 
lady-love  who  has  stopped,  his  smoking.  Tom,  my 
dear  friend,  be  advised  in  time  ;  think  well  before 
you  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  young  lady,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
I  can't  help  saying  I  pity  you,  for  I  think  a  woman 
who  can  act  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  before  mar- 
riage will  wear  the  breeches  with  a  vengeance  when 
the  nuptial  knot  is  tied." 

Tom  Allen  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  embargo 
that  had  been  laid  on  his  favorite  habit  evidently 
depressed  him.  Having,  I  suppose,  in  some  measure 
relieved  himself  by  the  sigh  (or  else  why  was  it  per- 
petrated ?  )  he  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Frank  ;  it  is  not  Amy  that 
has  put  the  veto  on  my  smoking;  she,  dear  girl, 
sympathizes  with  me  in  my  great  trial.  As,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  my  not  smoking  has  become  the 
subject  of  your  conversation,  I  will  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  give  you  the  explanation  of  my 
wretched  position.  I  hope  my  sad  story  may  act  as 
a  lesson  to  you  all,  and  make  you  very  careful  in  your 
conduct  to  strangers,  for  you  never  can  tell  under 
what  circumstances  you  may  meet  them  at  a  future 
time." 

Before  he  commenced  the  relation  of  the  episode 
in  his  life  which  had  resulted  in  his  abstinence  from 
tobacco  we  replenished  our  glasses,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  disturb  him  in  his  relation.  Tom  then 
drew  another  deep  inspiration,  and  proceeded  :  — 

"  The  incident  which  has  resulted  in  my  discon- 
tinuing the  practice  of  smoking  for  the  present  (I 
say  for  the  present,  because  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
embargo  may  be  removed  in  the  future)  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  in  my  old  Oxford  days. 

"  I  was  proceeding  to  Alma  Mater,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  the  vacations,  and  had  taken  my  place 
in  the  train  which  was  to  bear  me  thither.  1  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  compartment,  and  the  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  the  door  of  the 
carriage  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  an  old 
gentleman  entered  the  compartment.     He  was  a 
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sour-looking  old  fellow  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  was  evidently  bent  upon  taking  the  utmost  care 
of  himself,  lie  wore  a  Jong  greatcoat,  which 
leached  almost  to  his  heels,  and  over  this  was  thrown 
a  short  wrapper;  moreover,  his  throat  was  carefully 
swathed  in  the  folds  of  a  thick,  red  woollen  comfort- 
er. He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  one  could  enter  into  conversation 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
infinitely  preferred  the  solitude  of  my  own  rumina- 
tions to  his  society.  The  result  proved  that  my 
instinct  had  not  misled  me.  O  that  I  had  changed 
my  seat !  I  should  then  have  been  puffing  away  at 
the  present  moment  with  the  best,  of  you  !  Frank, 
just  blow  a  good  cloud  of  smoke  into  my  face,  will 
you  ?  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  sniif  up  some  of 
it;  I  prefer  it  second-hand  to  not  at  all.  —  Thanks. 

"  The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  make  his  arrangements 
for  the  journey.  He  proceeded  to  unlock  and  open 
a  somewhat  bulky,  black  travelling-bag,  from  which 
he  first  of  all  extracted  a  seal-skin  cap,  which,  after 
having  removed  his  hat,  he  placed  upon  his  head, 
drawing  the  Hops  down  over  his  ears,  and  then  tying 
them  under  his  chin. 

"During  the  performance  of  this  operation,  I 
remarked  that  his  head  would  have  made  a  fine 
field  for  the  science  of  a  phrenologist,  it  being  quite 
bald ;  he  next  produced  a  large  fur  slipper,  into 
which  he  inserted  his  huge  ungainly  feet.  It 
occurred  to  me,  on  noticing  these,  that  his  bootmaker 
must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  for  how  he 
had  contrived  to  induce  the  coverings  of  the  old 
man's  feet  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
numerous  knobs  which  overspread  those  feet  in  the 
most  unusual  places  has  ever  remained  a  mystery  to 
me. 

"  Having  done  all  that  he  could  for  those  two  ex- 
tremities of  his  person,  he  dived  a  third  time  into 
the  black  bag.  '  What  next  ? '  I  thought,  for  I 
was  watching  him  with -a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
An  air-cushion.  This,  after  unscrewing  the  mouth- 
piece, he  placed  to  his  mouth  and  proceeded  to  in- 
flate :  after  due  hissing,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dimensions  of  it,  and  placed  it  behind  his 
shoulder-blades  ;  I  never  could  conceive  why  this 
was  done,  for  the  back  of  the  carriage  was  excellent- 
ly padded.  He  then  drew  on  a  pair  of  thick  knit- 
ted gloves,  spread  a  railway  rug  over  his  knees,  and 
appeared  to  be  made  up  for  the  journey.  I  thought 
he  was  most  likely  going  to  sleep  out  the  time  that 
he  was  destined  to  pass  in  the  train,  but  instead  of 
this  he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
very  soon  absorbed. 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  put  my  ideas  of  comfort  in 
force  :  you  may  guess  what  they  were.  I  drew  out 
my  cigar-case,  selected  a  weed,  and  had  just  struck 
a  light,  when  I  heard  a  slight  movement  proceeding 
from  my  companion.  I  looked  up  :  his  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  upon  me  ;  he  was  closely  observing  my 
actions.  This  did  not  trouble  me  much,  so  I  pro- 
ceeded to  light  up,  and  in  another  moment  was 
blowing  a  splendid  cloud. 

"  Presently  I  heard  a  cough,  —  '  Ahem ! ' 

"  I  looked  at  my  fellow-traveller. 

"  '  I  object  to  smoking,'  he  said. 

"  '  Well  now,'  I  thought,  '  this  is  cool,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.' 

"  In  order  not  to  infringe  the  by-laws  of  the 
Company,  I  had  been  careful  to  select  a  carriage  on 
the  door  of  which  was  huner  a  board  marked  '  Smok- 
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ing  Compartment-'    I  suppose  the  old  gentleman, 

in  his  hurry,  had  not  observed  this  notice,  which 
placed  me  in  the  right  and  him  in  the  wrong.  I 
did  not  like  his  appearance  at  all;  he  was  a  nasty, 
crusty  old  fellow,  I  could  see,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  mistake.  1  admit  my 
conduct  was  rude,  but  I  replied, — 

"•  H'ni,  some  people,  do,  I  believe.' 

"  He  had  not  waited  for  any  response  from  me  af- 
ter having  made  his  objection,  but  had  returned  to 
the  perusal  of  his  paper.  Apparently  he,  expected 
me  to  put  out  my  cigar.  This,  however,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  About  three  min- 
utes elapsed,  and  he  then  addressed  me  a  second 
time  :  — 

"  '  I  think  you  cannot  have  heard  me,  sir  ;  I  in- 
formed you  just  now  that  I  had  a  great  objection  to 
smoking.' 

"  '  O !  I  heard  your  remark  distinctly  enough, 
sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  it  seems  to  me  hardly  neces- 
sary for  you  to  repeat  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  habit.  On  your  enlightening  me  as  to  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  stated  that  I  believed  there 
were  others  in  the  world  who  shared  your  objec- 
tions.'    , 

"  There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  renewed 
the  attack. 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  are  going 
to  continue  smoking,  in  defiance  of  what  I  have 
said  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  I  did  n't  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,' 
I  replied,  '  although  I  proposed  to  continue  my  pres- 
ent occupation;  but,  as  you  put  the  question  so 
pointedly,  I  see  no  harm  in  informing  you  that  I 
shall  not  put  this  cigar  out  until  it  has  become  too 
hot  for  my  lips  to  hold.' 

"  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  my  cool 
audacity. 

"  '  Very  well,  sir,'  he  replied, '  we  shall  see  whether 
this  Company  will  allow  its  by-laws  to  be  infringed 
and  its  passengers  annoyed  with  impunity.  Unless 
you  at  once  extinguish  that  cigar,  I  shall,  the  next 
time  we  stop,  inform  the  guard  of  your  conduct.' 

"  '  As  you  please,  sir,'  I  replied,  and  continued 
smoking.  Shortly  afterwards  the  train  slackened  its 
speed,  and  my  fellow-passenger,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  that  side  of  the  carriage  farthest  from  the 
down  platform  of  the  stations  along  the  line,  removed 
thev  railway  rug  from  his  knees,  slipped  his  knobly 
foot  out  of  the  gouty-looking  slipper,  and  moved 
to  the  seat  in  the  opposite  corner,  in  order,  I 
supposed,  to  hail  some  oificial  for  the  piugaose  of  re- 
questing him  to  have  me  removed.  The  train  had 
hardly  come  to  a  dead  stop  before  down  went  the 
window,  and  out  popped  the  seal-skin  cap  and  its 
contents. 

"  '  Guard,  guard  ! '  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

"  But  no  guard  replied  to  his  summons. 

"  Evidently  fearing  that  the  train  would  move  off 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  with  regard 
to  me,  he  bawled  out  again  at.  the  top  of  his  voice  :  — 

" '  Guard,  guard,  porter  !  why  don't  you  come 
when  I  call  ?  ' 

"  This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  ap- 
proaching form  of  the  first-named  individual.  My 
companion,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  receive  at- 
tention, drew  his  head  into  the  carriage  again,  and 
resumed  his  seat ;  I  concluded  in  order  that  the 
railway  official  might  obtain  a  clear  view  of  me. 
In  another  moment  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
guard  showed  themselves  at  the  window.     The  old 
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gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  I  fore- 
stalled hira. 

"  '  O  guard,'  I  said  very  quietly,  '  here 's  an  old 
gentleman  who  has  an  objection  to  smoking,  —  some 
mistake  in  the  carriage,  I  suppose.  Would  you  be 
so  good  as  to  find  him  a  seat  in  another  compart- 
ment ?  ' 

"  The  guard  smiled,  and  the  old  gentleman  stared 
at  me  in  amazement.  He  did  not  understand  his 
mistake. 

'• '  What  do  you  mean  by  this  impertinence,  sir  ?  ' 
he  asked,  fiercely.  '  Guard,  I  order  you  to  turn 
this  man  out  of  the  carriage ;  he  has  been  annoying 
me  with  smoking,  in  spite  of  my  having  repeatedly 
asked  him  to  desist.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  and  find 
out  his  name,  so  that  he  may  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  I  shall  report  you.' 

'•  •  Can't  do  it,  sir,'  was  the  guard's  answer. 
'  The  gentleman  a  perfectly  right ;  you  have  got 
into  a  wrong  compartment:  this  is  a  smoking- 
carriage.' 

"  '  Smoking-carriage  ! '  said  old  crusty  ;  apparent- 
ly he  was  not  aware  of  this  recent  stride  in  civiliza- 
tion made  by  the  railway  companies. 

"  '  Yes,  sir.  Now,  sir,  if  you  're  going  to  change 
your  seat,  you  must  be  quick  about  it ;  we  can't  wait 
here  all  day.' 

"  Handing  his  black  bag  and  other  traps  to  the 
guard,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  carriage,  casting  a 
glance  full  of  malignancy  on  me  as  he  passed. 
When  he  had  alighted  on  the  platform,  I  saw  him 
scrutinize  slowly  the  board  which  notified  that  the 
carriage  in  which  I  was  seated  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  indulged  in  the  habit  of  smoking. 

"  I  could  not  resist  saying,  '  Good  day,  sir ;  you  '11 
know  a  smoking-carriage  another  time,  I  think, 
when  you  see  it.'  After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  my 
old  friend,  though  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow at  every  station  at  which  we  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  he  alighted.  Apparently,  how- 
ever his  journey  was  a  longer  one  than  mine,  for  I 
reached  my  destination  without  getting  another 
sight  of  him. 

"My  college  career  was  closed,  and  I  came  up 
here  to  read  for  the  bar,  as  you  all  know.  About 
six  months  ago,  Amy  Harris  was  stopping  with  the 
Ashtons,  with  whom  you  are  aware  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Conse- 
quently, during  the  young  lady's  stay  there  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her ;  the  fact  is,  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  my  spending  a  portion  of  it  at  the  Ashtons' 
house.  The  more  I  saw  of  Amy  Harris'  the  more  I 
desired  to  see  of  her  ;  and  as  this  could  not  well  be 
without  my  giving  her  my  name,  I  made  her  an  of- 
fer ;  you  know  with  what  result,  —  she  referred  me 
to  '  papa.'  Papa,  I  was  informed,  resided  at  Lesbo- 
rough,  a  small  place  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Ox- 
ford. To  Lesborough,  therefore,  in  a  few  days,  I 
repaired,  having  been  preceded  by  Amy  and  also 
by  a  letter  from  Frank  Ashton  (who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Harris),  saying  that  I  was  well 
off,  of  respectable  family,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way 
a  desirable  son-in-law.  Mr.  Harris  was  therefore 
prepared  to  receive  me  very  graciously.  I  believe 
the  organ  of  individuality  to  be  very  deficient  in  my 
brain,  for  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  recognizing  faces,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  in- 
terviews that  I  become  master  of  the  appearance  of 
my  diiferent  acquaintances.  I  believe  I  make  many 
enemies  through  this  deficiency ;  for  people,  I  feel 
sure,  often  imagine  that  I  am  cutting  them  intention- 
ally, when  they  are  entirely  out  of  my  thoughts. 


"  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  a 
man  well  past  the  prime  of  life,  there  was  something 
about  him,  I  could  not  tell  what,  that  told  me  we 
had  met  before ;  but  the  how,  when,  and  where  of 
our  meeting  was  gone  from  me.  I  tried  hard  to  tax 
my  memory  with  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
had  previously  met,  for  that  this  was  not  our  first 
meeting,  I  felt  convinced.  I!ut  it  was  of  no  use, — 
the  treacherous  elf  memory  refused  to  render  me  any 
assistance.  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Harris's  expression  ; 
I  thought  he  seemed  to  scowl  at  me  in  a  peculiarly 
unpleasant  way.  He,  however,  gave  no  sign  of 
having  seen  me  before,  and  our  interview  proceed- 
ed. Everything  went  smoothly  enough,  Mr.  Harris 
giving  his  consent  to  my  engagement  with  his 
daughter ;  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  the 
business  had  been  so  satisfactorily  transacted, 
when  Amy's  father  said,  with  a  sour  attempt  at  a 
smile :  — 

" '  I  must  ask  you  one  question,  which  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  your  answer  will  prove  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary one.     It  is  simply  this  :  Are  you  a  smoker  ? ' 

M I  can  even  now  see  the  man's  look  of  fiendish 
delight  as  he  put  the  question.  I  knew  him  then ; 
he  was  my  fellow-passenger  whom  I  had  so  uncere- 
moniously caused  to  be  removed  to  another  railway 
carriage  three  years  previously,  when  he  had  raised 
an  objection  to  my  smoking.  He  had  immediately 
recognized  me,  and  determined  to  pay  me  off  for  my 
want  of  courtesy.  I  thought  it  showed  the  mean, 
sneaking  spirit  of  the  man,  asking  me  whether  I 
smoked,  when  all  the  time  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  reminding  me  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way  of  our  former  meeting,  and  telling  me 
that  he  retained  his  objection  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
I  should  have  respected  him  in  such  a  case,  whereas 
now  I  despised  him  from  my  inmost  soul. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  thankful  that 
I  did  not  possess  the  ability  of  easily  recognizing 
faces ;  for,  had  I  known  that  Amy's  father  and  my 
anti-tobacco  fellow-passenger  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  ask  him  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

"  As  he  had  chosen  to  ignore  our  former  meeting, 
I  followed  suit,  replying,  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  at  the  result  of  my  answer:  —   . 

"  '  I  certainly  am  a  smoker,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent ;  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  the  habit.' 

" '  But  I  have  a  most  decided  objection  to  the 
filthy  habit.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  before  you  started  on  your  jour- 
ney down  here,  for  you  would  have  been  spared  the 
annoyance  of  a  fruitless  errand.  I  so  much  disap- 
prove of  smoking,  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  proposal  for  my  daughter's  hand  from 
any  one  who  indulged  in  it.  I  presume  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  that  our  interview 
may  be  considered  at  an  end.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  had  all  this  unnecessary  trouble. 
Good  —  ' 

" '  One  moment,  Mr.  Harris,'  I  exclaimed.  '  Sure- 
ly this  need  not  be  the  cause  of  any  difficulty. 
Rather  than  be  deprived  of  Amy,  I  will  discontinue 
smoking ;  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
on  my  part  to  break  off  the  habit,  I  admit ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  Amy.' 

"  '  Oh  !  that  certainly  alters  the  case,'  he  replied. 
'  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  this.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  that,  so  long  as  you  are  en- 
gaged to  my  daughter,  and  after  you  have  married 
her,  if  such  marriage  should  take  place,  you  will  ab- 
stain from  smoking  without  my  permission,   I  will 
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revoke  my  refusal  of  consent  to  your  engagement 
with  Amy.' 

"  I  bound  myself  by  word  of  honor  that  it  should 
n,  and  my  engagement  dated  from  thai  moment. 
He  had  certainly  paid  me  oil' lor  fumigating  him  in 
the  railway  carriage  with  a  vengeance.  I  hoped 
from  his  saying  that  1  was  not  to  smoke  without 
his  consent  that  he  would  occasionally  give  nic  per- 
mission to  do  so:  but  IK*1  a,  whiff,  though  I  did  hint 
to  him  on  several  subsequent  occasions  that  I  be- 
i  my  digestive  organs  were  becoming  impaired 
by  the  want  of  the  weed. 

"  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  held  a  pipe 
or  cigar  between  my  lips ;  and  this  occurred  two 
months  ago.  Amy  sympathizes  with  me  entirely, 
and,  when  we  are  married,  we  intend  to  set  our 
wits  to  work  to  devise  some  means  of  circumventing 
the  old  man.  I  intend  to  make  him  remove  his 
embargo  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  of  course  no  attempt 
can  be  made  until  the  wedding  is  over ;  that  event, 
by  the  by,  I  expect  will  take  place  in  about  four 
months  from  the  present  time. 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  father-in-law 
elect  ?     Is  he  not  an  old  curmudgeon  ?  " 

We  were  unanimous  in  crying  shame  on  the  old 
man,  who  had  cherished  an  old  sore,  of  his  own 
causing,  for  three  years,  and  then  adopted  this 
mean  way  of  being  revenged.  <We  assured  poor 
Tom  Allen,  who  sat  looking  very  glum,  that  he  pos- 
sessed all  our  sympathy,  and  told  him  that  we  had 
no  doubt  some  plan  could  be  concocted  between  us 
for  making  old  Harris  revoke  his  decision. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  Allen  had  finished  his 
story,  it  was  getting  rather  late,  so  our  party  broke 
up,  each  member  of  it  proceeding  to  his  own  abode. 
I  saw  Tom  Allen  frequently  after  this  evening,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  on  every  occasion 
inquired  whether  his  future  father-in-law's  opinion 
had  undergone  any  change  ;  but  the  answer  was  al- 
ways in  the  negative  ;  old  Harris  remained  obdu- 
rate. Tom  always  said,  u  But  never  mind ;  wait  till 
we  're  married  ;  I  '11  be  even  with  him  then." 

Allen's  period  of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco 
previous  to  his  marriage  continued  for  about  seven 
months,  and  then,  on  taking  up  the  newspaper  one 
day,  I  saw  the  announcement  of  his  union  with  Miss 
Harris.  "  Poor  Tom,"  I  thought,  "  I  wonder  if  he  's 
had  a  pipe  yet."  Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  overcome  his 
father-in-law's  scruples.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would,  for  Allen  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy,  and  usually  succeeded  in  any  matter  he 
took  in  hand. 

I  saw  no  more  of  Tom  Allen  during  the  next 
three  months,  for  business  had  detained  me  out  of 
town,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  passing  up  Regent 
Street,  whom  should  I  see  but  Master  Tom  saunter- 
ing quietly  down  the  street,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
between  his  lips  he  held  a  huge  Havana.  He  had 
prevailed  with  Mr.  Harris  then,  and  was  free  to 
smoke  when  he  chose. 

"  Ah,  Howard,  old  boy,"  he  said,  "  glad  to  see 
you ;  so  long  since  we  've  met,  when  we  consider 
we  used  to  see  each  other  two  orthree  times  a  week. 
You  see  I've  beaten  the  old  man,  —  smoke  fifty 
cigars  a  day  if  I  like." 

I  congratulated  him  on  the  fact,  and  inquired 
what  means  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  his  father-in-law  to  reason. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  tell  you  out  here,  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  at  the 
present  moment.     I  have  to  meet  Amy  at  a  shop  in 


Piccadilly,  and  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  rather  behind  time 
as  it  is ;  but  if  you  have  no  better  engagement  for 
town,  and  will  favor  us  with  your  company  at  din- 
ner at  six  o'clock,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
Bad  I  '11  explain  how  I  brought  the  father-in-law 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

I  promised  to  come  on  the  following  day,  and  we 
parted. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  I  presented 
myself  at  Allen's  door.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his 
wife,  a  most  hospitable,  pleasant  little  body,  and  I 
felt  myself  at  home  with  her  at  once.  I  considered 
Tom  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing her  his  wife,  especially  now  that  he  was  at  lib- 
erty again  to  smoke  as  hard  as  he  liked.  She  gave 
us  an  excellent  dinner,  to  which  we  did  full  jus; 
and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  she 
had  left  us  to  ourselves,  I  reminded  Tom  of  his 
promise  to  inform  me  of  the  means  he  had  used  for 
obtaining  Mr.  Harris's  consent  to  smoke. 

He  laughed,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  boy  in  buttons 
came  in  answer  to  it,  to  whom  my  host  gave  some 
instructions  in  a  tone  that  was  too  low  to  reach  my 
ears.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Buttons  returned, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  metal  article  that  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pair  of  bellows  and  a 
watering-pot.  By  his  master's  instructions,  the  boy 
placed  this  curious-looking  machine  on  the  table  in 
front  of  us,  and  then  left  the  room. 

I  regarded  it  for  a  few  moments  steadily,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was  ;  I  noticed  a  handle 
on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  evidently  a  rotatory 
machine  of  some  description. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  that 's  mysterious  is 
that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That,  my  friend,"  replied  Tom,  "  is  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  by  means  of  which  I  was  enabled  to 
cause  my  respected  father-in-law  to  regard  smoking 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  he  had  hitherto 
done."     He  then  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows  :  — 

"  As  soon  as  our  honeymoon  was  over,  Amy  and 
I  set  our  wits  to  work  to  hit  upon  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing her  father  to  reason,  and  after  a  long  consulta- 
tion, decided  upon  a  course  which  we  thought  would 
have  the  desired   effect.     Amy  therefore  wrote  to 
Mr.  Harris  to  ask  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us 
(he  is  a  widower,  by  the  by),  to  which  request  he 
graciously  acceded.     The  day  before  his  arrival  I 
bought  that  machine  which  I  see  you  regarding  with 
such  wonder.     It  is  a  fumigator  for  the  purpose  of 
fumigating  plants  with  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroying little  insects  which  frequently  congregate 
upon  them.     I  also  purchased  several  pounds  of  the 
strongest  tobacco  I   could  lay  my  hands  upon.     I 
then  set  the  boy  to  work  at  the  machine  in  every 
room  of  the  house,  so  that  the  smoke  became  so 
dense  that  it  was  actually  difficult  for  us  to  sec 
another.     The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mr.    Harris'   arrival   there   was    a   most   si 
stench  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  pervading  the  hoi 
I  had  told  the  boy  to  give  the  bedroom  intended 
for  Mr.  Harris  a  double  dose,  which  he  did.      ha 
soon  as  the  old  gentleman  set  foot  in  the  ball 
began  to  sniff  vigorously  ;  then  he  turned  upoi 
a  most  withering  look,  as  much  as  to  imply  thi 
had  broken  my  word  to  him.     He  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  me,  however,  and  shortly  afterwards  I 
him  alone  with  Amy.     Directly  1  had  quilted  the 
room,  she  told  me  that  he  had  accused  me  of  having 
broken  my  word  in  regard  to  the  smoking.     She 
positively  stated   that  I  had  never  had   a  pipe  or 
cigar  in  my  mouth  since  the  day  of  my  marriage, 
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and  affected  not  to  perceive  the  unpleasant  odor 
ding  tlie  bouse. 
M  I  had  given  the  boy  his  instructions,  so  when  I 
rang  the  bell  alter  dinner  be  entered  the  room  with 
the  fmnigator  ready  for  action. 

'• '  What  on  earth  is  that  thing  ? '  asked  ray  father- 
in-law. 

"  A  fmnigator,"  I  replied.  "  I  must  apologize  to 
you,  my  deer  sir,  for  having  to  make  use  of  this  ma- 
chine ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  finding  my  digestion 
much  weakened  from  not  smoking  after  dinner,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  this  substitute,  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  the  most  fortunate  remits,  for  I 
much  prefer  it  to  smoking,  and  find  its  effects  much 
mi  ire  efficacious.  I  hope  it  will  not  cause  you  any 
annoyance."  Without  regarding  his  lookofaston- 
ent,  I  then,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  set  a  hgbt 
to  the  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to  turn  the  handle  of 
the  machine  Volumes  of  smoke  instantly  began  to 
from  the  spout. 

" '  That,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  horrible  stench 
which  fills  the  house,'  he  said;  'the  place  smells 
worse  than  any  tap-room  in  the  kingdom.' 

'• '  Does  it  indeed,  sir  '? '  I  asked,  with  the  most 
innocent  expression  I  could  assume.  '  I  suppose 
living  so  continually  in  it  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
it.' 

u  He  watched  the  smoke  ascending  to  the  ceiling 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  to  cough  vio- 
lently. Seeing  the  effect  upon  him,  I  was  about  to 
otl'er  to  discontinue  the  operation,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  Tom,  throw  that  infernal 
machine  out  of  the  window,  and,  if  you  must  have 
tobacco-smoke,  take  a  cigar.' 

'•  I  ceased  turning  the  handle,  —  I  had  hardly  an- 
ticipated so  speedy  a  conversion.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, it  would  not  do  to  fall  into  his  views  too  rap- 
idly, lest  his  suspicion  should  be  aroused.  So  I  re- 
plied :  — 

u  •  I  wish  you  had  suggested  this  course  to  me 
some  time  ago,  sir,  for  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  tobacco  taken  in  this  form  that  I  now  prefer  it  to 
any  other,  and  it  will  require  a  greater  effort  on  my 
part  to  dispense  with  the  ramigator  than  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  cigars.  However,  as  you  find 
it  so  very  unpleasant,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice,  and  solace  myself  with  a  cigar, 
my  taste  for  which  has  now  died  out.  I  only  hope 
my  health  will  not  suffer  by  the  change.  I  will 
now,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  take  a  cigar.' 

" '  O,  certainly,'  he  answered ;  '  anything  rather 
than  that  abomination,'  pointing  to  the  fmnigator. 

"  I  had  taken  eare,  previous  to  inviting  him,  not 
to  be  unprepared  tor  the  contingency  which  oc- 
curred, so  I  at  once  took  a  cigar  from  a  drawer,  and 
forthwith  enjoyed  the  first  smoke  I  bad  bad  for  nine 
months.     What  do  you  think  of  my  tactics  ?  " 

"  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
them,"  I  replied,  "  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of 
the  means  you  employed ;  but  we  have  left  Mrs. 
Allen  too  long  alone,  suppose  we  join  her." 

FEMININE   AFFECTATIONS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF  "THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD." 

The  old  form  of  feminine  affectation  used  to  be 
that  of  a  die-away  fine  lady  afflicted  with  a  myste- 
rious malady  known  by  the  name  of  the  vapors,  or 
one,  no  less  obscure,  called  the  spleen.  Sometimes 
it  was  an  etherealized  being  who  had  no  capacity  for 
homely  things,  but  who  passed  her  life  in  an  atmos- 


phere of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
pressing her  vague  ideas  in  halting  rhymes  that  gave 
more  satisfaction  to  herself  than  to  her  friends.  She 
was  probably  an  Italian  scholar,  and  could  quote 
Petrarch  and  Tasso,  and  did  quote  them  pretty  often  ; 
she  might  even  be  a  Delia  Croaeaa  by  honorable 
election,  with  her  own  peculiar  wreath  of  laurel  and 
her  own  silver  lyre  ;  any  way,  she  was  "  a  sister  of 
the  Muses,"  and  had  something  to  do  with  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  whom  she  was  sure  to  call  Pallas,  as 
being  more  poetical.  Probably  she  had  dealings 
with  Diana,  too,  for  this  kind  of  woman  does  not  in 
any  age  affect  the  "  sea-born,"  save  in  a  hazy,  sen- 
timental way  that  bears  no  fruits ;  a  neatly  turned 
sonnet  or  a  clever  bit  of  counterpoint  being  to  her 
worth  all  the  manly  love  or  fireside  home  delights 
that  the  world  can  give.  What  is  the  touch  of  ba- 
bies' dimpled  fingers  or  the  rosy  kisses  of  babies'  lips 
compared  to  the  pleasures  of  being  a  sister  of  the 
Muses,  and  one  of  the  beloved  of  Apollo  ?  The 
Delia  Cruscan  of  former  days,  or  her  modern  avatar, 
will  tell  you  that  music  and  poetry  are  godlike  and 
bear  the  soul  away  to  heaven,  but  that  the  nursery 
is  a  prison,  and  babies  no  dearer  jailers  than  any 
other,  and  that  household  duties  disgrace  the  aspir- 
ins soul  mounting  to  the  empyrean.  This  was  the 
Ethereal  Being  of  last  generation,  —  the  Blue-stock- 
ing, as  a  poetess  in  white  satin,  with  her  eyes  turned 
up  to  heaven,  and  her  hair  in  dishevelled  cascades 
about  her  neck.  She  dropped  her  mantle  as  she 
finally  departed  ;  and  we  still  have  the  Delia  Crus- 
can essence,  if  not  in  the  precise  form  of  earlier 
times.  Wre  still  have  ethereal  beings  who,  as  the 
practical  outcome  of  their  etherealization,  rave  about 
music  and  poetry,  and  Halle  and  Ruskin,  and  hor- 
ribly neglect  their  babies  and  the  weekly  bills. 

A  favorite  form  of  feminine  affectation  among 
certain  opposers  of  the  prevalent  fast  type  is  in  an 
intense  womanliness,  an  aggravating  intensity  of  • 
womanliness,  that  makes  one  long  for  a  little  rough- 
ness, just  to  take  off  the  cloying  excess  of  sweetness. 
This  kind  is  generally  found  with  large  eyes,  dark 
in  the  lids  and  hollow  in  the  orbit,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  expression  is  given  to  the  face,  a  cer- 
tain look  of  being  consumed  by  the  hidden  fire  of 
lofty  thought,  that  is  very  effective.  It  does  not 
destroy  the  effectiveness  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
darkened  lids  and  cavernous  orbits  is  most  probably 
internal  disease,  when  not  antimony ;  eyes  of  this 
sort  stand  for  spirituality,  and  loftiness  of  thought, 
and  intense  womanliness  of  nature,  and,  as  all  men 
are  neither  chemists  nor  doctors,  the  simulation 
does  quite  as  well  as  truth.  The  main  character- 
istic of  these  women  is  self-consciousness.  They 
live  before  a  moral  mirror,  and  pass  their  time  in 
attitudinizing  to  what  they  think  the  best  advan- 
tage. They  can  do  nothing  simply,  nothing  spon- 
taneously and  without  the  fullest  consciousness  as  to 
how  they  do  it,  and  how  they  look  while  they  are 
doing  it.  In  every  action  of  their  lives  they  see 
themselves  as  pictures,  as  characters  in  a  novel,  as 
impersonations  of  poetic  images  or  thoughts.  If 
they  give  you  a  glass  of  water,  or  take  your  cup 
from  you,  they  are  Youth  and  Beauty  ministering  to 
Strength  or  Age,  a&  the  case  may  be ;  if  they  bring 
you  a  photographic  album,  they  are  Titian's  Daugh- 
ter carrying  her  casket,  a  trifle  modernized ;  if  they 
hold  a  child  in  their  arms,  they  are  Madonnas,  and 
look  unutterable  maternal  love,  though  they  never 
saw  the  little  creature  before,  and  care  for  it  no 
more  than  for  the  puppy  in  the  mews  ;  if  they  do 
any  small  personal  office,  or  attempt  to  do  it,  mak- 
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ing  believe  to  tie  a  shoe-string,  comb  out  a  curl, 
fasten  a  button,  they  are  Charities  in  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  expect  you  to  think  them  both  charitable 
and  graceful. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  can  neither  tie  a  string 
nor  fasten  a  button  with  ordinary  deftness,  for  they 
have  a  trick  of  using  only  the  ends  of  their  fingers 
when  they  do  anything  with  their  hands,  as  being 
more  graceful,  and  altogether  fitting  in  better  than 
would  a  firmer  grasp  with  the  delicate  womanliness 
of  the  character ;  and  the  less  sweet  and  more  com- 
monplace woman  who  does  not  attitudinize  morally, 
and  never  parades  her  womanliness,  beats  them  out 
of  the  field  for  real  helpfulness,  and  is  the  Charity 
which  the  other  only  plays  at  being.  This  kind, 
too,  affects,  in  theory,  wonderful  submissiveness  to 
man.  It  upholds  Griselda  as  the  type  of  feminine 
perfection,  and  —  still  in  theory  —  between  inde- 
pendence and  being  tyrannized  over,  goes  in  for  the 
tyranny.  "  I  would  rather  my  husband  beat  me 
than  let  me  do  too  much  as  I  liked,"  said  one  before 
she  married,  who,  after  she  was  married,  managed 
to  get  entire  possession  of  the  domestic  reins,  and 
took  good  care  that  her  nominal  lord  should  be  her 
practical  slave.  For,  notwithstanding  the  sweet 
submissiveness  of  her  theory,  the  intensely  womanly 
woman  has  the  most  astonishing  knack  of  getting 
her  own  way  and  imposing  her  own  will  on  others. 
The  real  tyrant  among  women  is  not  the  one  who 
flounces  and  sputters,  and  declares  that  nothing 
shall  make  her  obey  ;  but  the  soft-mannered,  large- 
eyed,  and  intensely  womanly  person,  who  says  that 
Griselda  is  her  ideal,  and  that  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  lies  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  man. 

In  contrast  with  this  special  affectation  is  the 
mannish  woman,  —  the  woman  who  wears  a  double- 
breasted  coat  with  big  buttons,  of  which  she  flings 
back  the  lappels  with  an  air,  understanding  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  a  wide  chest  and  the  need  of  un- 
checked breathing ;  who  wears  unmistakable  shirt- 
fronts,  linen  collars,  vests,  and  plain  ties,  like  a  man  ; 
who  folds  her  arms,  or  sets  them  akimbo  like  a  man  ; 
who  even  nurses  her  feet  and  cradles  her  knees,  in 
spite  of  her  petticoats,  and  makes  believe  that  the 
attitude  is  comfortable  because  it  is  manlike.  If 
the  excessively  womanly  woman  is  affected  in  her 
sickly  sweetness,  the  mannish  woman  is  affected  in 
her  breadth  and  roughness.  She  adores  dogs  and 
horses,  which  she  places  far  above  children  of  all 
ages.  She  boasts  of  how  good  a  marksman  she  is, 
—  she  does  not  call  herself  markswoman,  —  and  how 
she  can  hit  right  and  left,  and  bring  down  both  birds 
flying.  When  she  drinks  wine,  she  holds  the  stem 
of  the  glass  between  her  first  two  fingers,  hollows 
her  underlip,  and  tosses  it  off,  throwing  her  head 
well  back,  —  she  would  disdain  the  ladylike  sip  or 
the  closer  gesture  of  ordinary  women.  She  is  great 
in  cheese  and  bitter  beer,  in  claret  cup  and  still 
champagne,  but  she  despises  the  puerilities  of  sweets 
or  of  effervescing  wines.  She  rounds  her  elbows 
and  turns  her  wrist  outward,  as  men  round  their 
elbows  and  turn  their  wrists  outward.  She  is  fond 
of  carpentry,  she  says,  and  boasts  of  her  powers 
with  the  plane  and  saw ;  for  charms  to  her  watch- 
chain  she  wears  a  corkscrew,  a  gimlet,  a  big  knife, 
and  a  small  foot-rule  ;  and  in  entire  contrast  with  the 
intensely  womanly  woman,  who  uses  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  only,  the  mannish  woman,  when  she  does  any- 
thing, uses  the  whole  hand,  and  if  she  had  to  thread 
a  needle  would  thread  it  as  much  by  her  palm  as 
by  her  fingers.  All  of  which  is  affectation,  —  from 
first  to  last  affectation  ;  a  mere  assumption  of  virile  | 


fashions  utterly  inharmonious  to  the  whole  being, 
physical  and  mental,  of  a  woman. 

Then  there  is  the  affectation  of  the  woman  who 
has  taken  propriety  and  orthodoxy  under  her  spe- 
cial protection,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  personal  in- 
sult when  her  friends  and  acquaintances  go  beyond 
the  exact  limits  of  her  mental  sphere.  This  is  the 
woman  who  assumes  to  be  the  antiseptic  element  in 
society,  who  makes  believe  that  without  her  the 
world  and  human  nature  would  go  to  the  dogs,  and 
plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  sin  and  destruc- 
tion forthwith  ;  and  that  not  all  the  grand  heroism 
of  man,  not  all  his  thought  and  energy  and  high  en- 
deavor and  patient  seeking  after  truth,  would  serve 
his  turn  or  the  world's  if  she  did  not  spread  her 
own  petty  preserving  nets,  and  mark  out  the  boun- 
dary lines  within  which  she  would  confine  the  range 
of  thought  and  speculation.  She  knows  that  this 
assumption  of  spiritual  beadledom  is  mere  affecta- 
tion, and  that  other  minds  have  as  much  right  to 
their  own  boundary  lines  as  she  claims  for  herself; 
but  it  seems  to  her  pretty  to  assume  that  woman 
generally  is  the  consecrated  beadle  of  thought  and 
morality,  and  that  she,  of  all  women,  is  most  spe- 
cially consecrated.  As  an  offshoot  of  this  kind 
stands  the  affectation  of  simplicity,  —  the  woman 
whose  mental  attitude  is  self-depreciation,  and  who 
poses  herself  as  a  mere  nobody  when  the  world  is 
ringing  with  her  praises.  "  Is  it  possible  that  your 
Grace  has  ever  heard  of  me?"  said  one  of  this  class 
with  prettily  affected  naivete  at  a  time  when  all  Eng- 
land was  astir  about  her,  and  when  colore  and  fash- 
ions went  by  her  name  to  make  them  take  with  the 
public  at  large.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  fair 
ingenue  in  question  how  far  and  wide  her  fame  had 
spread,  but  she  thought  it  looked  modest  and  sim- 
ple to  assume  ignorance  of  her  own  value,  and  to 
declare  that  she  was  but  a  creeping  worm  when  all 
the  world  knew  that  she  was  a  soaring  butterfly. 

There  is  a  certain  like  kind  of  affectation  very 
common  among  pretty  women ;  and  this  is  the 
affectation  of  not  knowing  that  they  are  pretty,  and 
not  recognizing  the  effect  of  their  beauty  on  men. 
Take  a  woman  with  bewildering  eyes,  say,  of  a 
maddening  size  and  shape,  and  fringed  with  long 
lashes  that  distract  you  to  look  at ;  the  creature 
knows  that  her  eyes  are  bewildering,  as  well  as  she 
knows  that  fire  burns  and  that  ice  melts  ;  she  knows 
the  effect  of  that  trick  she  has  with  them,  —  the 
sudden  uplifting  of  the  heavy  lid,  and  the  swift,  full 
gaze  that  she  gives  right  into  a  man's  eyes.  She 
has  practised  it  often  in  the  glass,  and  knows  to  a 
mathematical  nicety  the  exact  height  to  which  the 
lid  must  be  raised,  and  the  exact  fixity  of  the  gaze. 
She  knows  the  whole  meaning  of  the  look,  and  the 
stirring  of  men's  blood  that  it  creates ;  but  if  you 
speak  to  her  of  the  effect  of  her  trick,  she  puts  on 
an  air  of  extremest  innocence,  and  protests  her 
entire  ignorance  as  to  anything  her  eyes  may  say  or 
mean  ;  and  if  you  press  her  hard  she  will  look  at 
you  in  the  same  way  for  your  own  benefit,  and  deny 
at  the  very  moment  of  offence.  Various  other 
tricks  has  she  with  those  bewildering  eyes  of  hers, 
—  each  more  perilous  than  the  other  to  men's 
peace :  and  all  unsparingly  employed,  no  matter 
what  the  result.  For  this  is  the  woman  who  flirts 
to  the  extreme  limits,  then  suddenly  draws  up  and 
says  she  meant  nothing.  Step  by  step  she  has  led 
you  on,  with  looks  and  smiles,  and  pretty  doubtful 
phrases  always  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  the  one 
for  the  ear  by  mere  word,  the  other  for  the  heart  by 
the  accompaniments  of  look  and  manner,  which  are 
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intangible  ;  step  by  step  she  has  drawn  you  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  maze  where  she  has  gone  before 
as  your  decoy;  then,  when  she  has  you  safe,  she 
raises  her  eyes  for  the  last  time,  complains  that  you 
have  mistaken  her  cruelly,  and  that  she  has  meant 
nothing  more  than  any  one  else  might  mean  ;  and 
what  can  she  do  to  repair  her  mistake  ?  Love 
you?  marry  you?  No;  she  is  engaged  to  your 
rival,  who  counts  his  thousands  to  your  hundreds ; 
and  what  a  pity  that  you  had  not  seen  this  all  along, 
and  that  you  should  have  so  misunderstood  her! 
Besides,  what  is  there  about  her  that  you  or  any  one 
should  love  ? 

Of  all  the  many  affectations  of  women,  this  affecta- 
tion of  their  own  harmlessness  when  beautiful,  and 
of  their  innocence  of  design  when  they  practise 
their  arts  for  the  discomfiture  of  men,  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  disastrous.  But  what  can 
one  say  to  them?  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
dangerous  disarms  a  man's  anger  and  blinds  his 
perception  until  too  late.  That  men  love  though 
they  suffer  is  the  woman's  triumph,  guilt,  and  con- 
donation ;  and  so  long  as  the  trick  succeeds  it  will 
be  practised.  Another  affectation  of  the  same  fam- 
ily is  the  extreme  friendliness  and  familiarity  which 
some  women  adopt  in  their  manners  towards  men. 
Young  girls  affect  an  almost  maternal  tone  to  boys 
of  their  own  age,  or  a  year  or  so  older  ;  and  they, 
too,  when  their  wiser  elders  remonstrate,  declare 
they  mean  nothing,  and  how  hard  it  is  that  they 
may  not  be  natural.  This  form  of  affectation,  once 
begun,  continues  through  life,  being  too  convenient 
to  be  lightly  discarded ;  and  youthful  matrons  not 
long  out  of  their  teens  assume  a  tone  and  ways  that 
would  about  befit  middle  age  counselling  giddy  youth, 
and  that  might  by  chance  be  dangerous  even  then 
if  the  "  Indian  summer "  was  specially  bright  and 
warm. 

Then  there  is  the  affectation,  pure  and  simple, 
which  is  the  mere  affectation  of  manner,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  drawling  voice,  the  mincing  gait,  the 
extreme  gracefulness  of  attitude  that  by  conscious- 
ness ceases  to  be  grace,  and  the  thousand  little 
minauderies  and  coquetries  of  the  sex  known  to  us 
all.  And  there  is  the  affectation  which  people  of  a 
higher  social  sphere  show  when  they  condescend  to 
those  of  low  estate,  and  talk  and  look  as  if  they 
were  not  quite  certain  of  their  company,  and  scarce- 
ly knew  if  they  were  Christian  or  heathen,  savage 
or  civilized.  And  there  is  the  affectation  of  the 
maternal  passion  with  women  who  are  never  by  any 
chance  seen  with  their  children,  but  who  speak  of 
them  as  if  they  were  never  out  of  their  sight ;  the 
affectation  of  wifely  adoration  with  women  who  are 
to  be  met  about  the  world  with  every  man  of  their 
acquaintance  rather  than  with  their  lawful  hus- 
bands; the  affectation  of  asceticism  in  women  who 
lead  a  thoroughly  self-enjoying  life  from  end  to 
end ;  and  the  affectation  of  political  fervor  in  those 
who  would  not  give  up  a  ball  or  a  new  dress  to  save 
Europe  from  universal  revolution.  Go  where  we 
will,  affectation  of  being  something  she  is  not  meets 
us  in  woman,  like  a  ghost  we  cannot  lay  or  a  mist  we 
cannot  sweep  away.  In  the  holiest  and  the  most 
trivial  things  alike  we  find  it  penetrating  every- 
where, —  even  in  church,  and  at  her  prayers,  when 
the  pretty  penitent,  rising  from  her  lengthy  orison, 
lifts  her  eyes'  and  looks  about  her  furtively  to  see 
who  has  noticed  her  self-abasement  and  to  whom 
her  picturesque  piety  has  commended  itself.  All 
sorts  and  patterns  of  good  girls  and  pleasant  women 
are  very  dear  and  delightful ;  but  the  pearl  of  great 


price  is  the  thoroughly  natural  and  unaffected  wo- 
man, —  that  is,  the  woman  who  is  truthful  to  her 
core,  and  who  would  as  little  condescend  to  act  a 
pretence  as  she  would  dare  to  tell  a  lie. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Times,  which  is  nothing  if  not  crit- 
ical, considers  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  a  poem  of 
the  highest  merit,  —  a  judgment  to  which  there  is 
no  dissent  on  either  side  of  the  water. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  had  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  his  works  letch,  at  a  public 
auction,  the  great  sum  of  £4,160.  This  was  the 
price  given  for  Sir  Edwin's  "  Braema  "  at  a  sale  in 
London  last  month. 

At  Versailles  the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  Pius  IX.,  now  wear  a 
long  veil,  hanging  down  to  their  waist,  whenever 
they  resort  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  or  to  that  of 
Notre  Dame. 

A  late  number  of  the  Railway  Times  has  this 
naive  announcement :  "  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  omitting  the  whole  of  our  correspondence  for  the 
present  week,  as  well  as  some  exceedingly  valuable 
observations  of  our  own  (!)  on  prevailing  topics." 

The  London  public,  it  appears,  is  being  regaled 
with  two  dramatizations  of  Charles  Reade's  new 
novel.  The  Examiner  says  :  "  Mr.  Charles  Reade's 
version  of  Foul  Play,  differing  essentially  from  that 
now  playing  at  the  Holborn,  has  been  produced 
with  complete  success  at  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Leeds." 

It  appears  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  theatres,  thirty- 
three  of  which  are  in  London,  six  at  Liverpool,  and 
three  in  Glasgow.  .  Of  the  metropolitan  theatres 
eight  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  twenty-seven  years,  —  viz.  Astley's,  the  Gar- 
rick,  the  Olympic,  the  Pavilion,  Covent  Garden, 
Surrey,  Standard,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

M.  Philaret  Chasles,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable piocheurs  of  historical  and  scientific  curios- 
ities of  the  present  day,  has  discovered  in  an  ancient 
Italian  work,  published  in  1636,  the  first  idea  of  a 
magnetic  telegraph.  A  Dutch  savant  had  written 
on  the  possibility  of  establishing  secret  correspond- 
ence between  Italy  and  Holland  by  means  of  two 
needles,  one  of  which  would  be  called  Rome  and 
the  other  the  Hague. 

As  an  instance  of  the  enormous  salaries  paid  in 
England  to  vocalists,  the  Orchestra  informs  its 
readers  that  Mademoiselle  Nilsson,  for  singing  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  one  afternoon,  and  at  a  private 
concert  in  Belgrave  Square  in  the  evening,  netted 
nearly  £300.  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Per- 
siani,  the  greatest  singers  ever  known,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  received  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  terms  now  paid  to  Mademoiselle  Nils- 
son  for  an  evening  concert. 

A  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Ed- 
mond  About,  by  M.  Villemessant,  has  just  been 
made  public.  It  seems  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  M.  About  used  strong 
language  against  M.  Villemessant,  to  which  M.  de 
Villemessant  retaliated,  by  telling  M.  About  that  he 
is  getting  "  old  and  fat,  that  he  resembles  a  goret 
(Anglice,  hog),  and  that  his  eyes  are  like  two  holes 
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burnt  in  a  blanket."  This  may  bo  added  to  the 
next  edition  of  Mr.  Disraeli  the  elder's  "  Amenities 
of  Literature." 

M.  TAINS,  the  well-known  writer  on  English 
literature,  was  recently  married  in  Paris,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  church. —  this  in  spite  of  his 
sarcastic  remarks  on  marriages  in  general,  in  his 

witty  book.  "Notes-  de  Frederick  Thomas  (irain- 
donjt1,"  where,  after  e  IpnTmfj  the  mercantile  nature 
of  French  marriages,  he  describes  tlie  religions  cere- 
mony as  imposing  in  the  highest  decree,  and 
strongly  resembling  the  fifth  act  in  "Robert  le 
Diable."  only  the  latter,  remarks  M.  Taine,  has  a 
more  religions  character. 

Tin:  Journal  des  Connaifsancc*  Medicales  states 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  Europe  could 
boast  102,0G1  miles  of  railways  ;  and  that,  for  all 
the  five  parts  of  the  world  the  grand  total  is 
lb'2,500  miles.  This  length  would  be  suflicent  to 
encircle  our  globe  twice  round  the  equator,  and  as 
many  times  round  a  meridian  provided  with  the 
necessary  complement  of  polar  and  tropical  paral- 
lels :  and  it  has  taken  less  than  fifty  years  to  form 
this  immense  iron  girdle,  the  end  of  which  the  next 
generation  is  not  likely  to  see. 

A  wonderful  feat  of  English  pedestrianism  is 
stated  by  the  Morning  Star  to  have  been  lately 
achieved  by  a  man  named  Woodhouse,  who  under- 
took, for  a  bet  of  £20,  to  run  forty  miles  in  five 
hours.  The  course  selected  was  the  high  road  from 
Newington  to  Croydon,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
Woodhouse  ran  from  Newington  to  Croydon  and 
back  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  next 
ten  miles,  from  Newington  to  Croydon  he  performed 
in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes,  and  completed  the 
whole  distance  by  9.53  a.m.,  having  seven  minutes 
to  spare,  without  exhibiting  any  distress. 

A  hairdresser  of  Bressuire,  France,  recently 
drew  830.000  in  the  lottery  for  En/ants  Pauvres. 
He  immediately  rushed  up  to  Paris,  drove  straight 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  where  he  demanded  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  his  deputy,  who,  when  at 
home,  he  has  the  honor  of  shaving ;  and  requested 
him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Bank  of  France,  in 
order  to  claim  the  money.  M.  Charles  Leroux,  lest 
he  should  lose  a  vote  at  the  coming  election,  imme- 
diately acceded  to  the  hairdresser's  request.  The 
incident  excited  much  merriment  in  the  House, 
where  the  story  spread  like  wildfire. 

A  Paris  correspondent  is  responsible  for  the  sub- 
joined story  :  —  "I  was  in  a  hairdresser's  shop  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  man  entered  who  offered  for  sale  a 
large  lot  of  Chinese  tads.  I  mean  human  hair  tails 
such  as  adorn  the  heads  of  the  subjects  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  The  bargain  was  soon  struck  at  the  low 
rate  of  two  francs  and  a  half  per  tail,  and  the  vendor 
was  encouraged  to  bring  as  many  more  as  he  could 
procure.  The  hair  was  coarse  and  black,  and  did 
not  seem  to  me  fitted  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
any  female  head,  so  I  inquired  to  what  use  it  could 
be  put.  '  Use  ! '  exclaimed  the  hairdresser ;  '  soyez 
tranquille.  I  am  not  anxious  about  that.  There  is 
such  a  demand  for  hair  just  now  that  we  are  too 
happy  to  buy  whatever  we  can  get.'  I  tell  you  this 
story,  as  it  may  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  some  of 
your  lady  readers,  on  fashion  bent,  but  still  of  fru- 
gal minds.  They  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  ask- 
ing for  Chinese  tails  they  may  procure  cheap  hair 
for  countiy  toilets,  or  more  especially  for  sea-bath- 
inf." 


The  young  Emperor  of  China  has  just  entered 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Ilis  courtship  strikes  us 
as  being  more  than  usually  Chinese.  According  to 
the  description,  one  hundred  and  twenty  young 
gtyfc,  ranging  from  eleven  to  nineteen  years  old, 
were  admitted  to  the  palace  on  the  previous  even- 
ing as  candidates.  Seven  were  chosen  from  this 
number,  who  had  to  submit  to  an  examination  before 
the  Empress-mother,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the 
choice.  Letters  from  Pekin  state  that  the  young 
lady  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  Prince  and  his 
mother  fell  was  born  at  Monkden,  in  the  province 
of  Chingking,  that  she  had  attained  her  eleventh 
year,  and  that,  she  was  extremely  beautiful.  She. 
belongs  to  a  family  that  for  fifteen  years  enjoyed 
the  high  favor  of  the  late  Emperor  Tao-Kouang. 
It  is  announced  that  the  majority  of  the  Emperor 
Tchoung- Tehe  will  shortly  be  declared,  and  that  he 
will  then  take  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  Loudon  Examiner  pays  the  following  com- 
pliment to  our  periodical  literature  :  "  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  appeals  to  readers  both  here  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  excellence  of  its  articles 
proves  that  the  original  serial  literature  of  America 
is  quite  equal  to  hold  its  own  with  the  old-estab- 
lished magazines  of  London.  There  are  several 
thoroughly  good  articles  in  this  June  number ; 
among  these  we  would  specially  mark  a  somewhat 
ambitious  one  on  the  '  Talmud,'  and  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. The  commencement  of  '  St.  Michael's  Night ' 
gives  fair  promise  of  an  entertaining  story.  The 
'  Discovery  of  Etherization '  is  also  a  most  interest* 
i.ng  article ;  and  although  '  Abyssinia  and  King 
Theodore '  is  a  Avell-worn  subject,  the  writer  finds 
something  sufficiently  new  to  produce  a  lively  and 
agreeable  article." 

"A  Girl  of  the  Period  "  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  complain  that  a  gentleman 
is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  two  or  three  fawns  and 
two  or  three  sheep-dogs  into  the  ride  in  Rotten  Row 
when  it  is  at  its  fullest,  and  that  the  unusual  ap- 
parition excites  and  frightens  her  horse,  otherwise 
a  quiet  animal  enough.  The  English  Rose,  we 
know  she  is  a  rose,  feels  certain  that  if  the  owner  of 
the  fawns  and  dogs  in  question  is  made  aware  of 
the  annoyance  and  danger  caused  hy  their  presence, 
he  will  air  his  menagerie  in  some  other  part  of  the 
park  than  that  set  apart  for  horse  exercise.  The 
Pall  Mall  inserts  the  substance  of  her  charming 
letter,  without  publishing  the  text  of  the  letter 
itself,  as  "  Mamma  would  not  like  it  to  be  known 
that  she  corresponded  with  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper ! "  That  must  be  a  hard-hearted  fellow  with 
the  fawns  and  the  dogs,  if  he  does  n't  instantly 
strangle  the  stupid  brutes  on  seeing  this  appeal. 

"A  notable  man,"  says  the  Morning  Star, 
"  has  just  died  in  a  little  Devonshire  village, —  a- 
man  who  was  once  famous,  and  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Rajah  Brooke  is  not  a  personage  who  will 
figure  prominently  in  history,  unless  it  be  in  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  but,  as  a  repre- 
sentative type  of  a  certain  class  of  adventurers  now 
all  but  extinct,  his  memory  and  his  deeds  will  often 
be  recalled  in  the  future,"  although  with  very  min- 
gled and'  often  with  very  adverse  feelings.  He  was 
a  hero  of  a  type  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley 
would  approve,  —  a  sort  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  whom 
some  future  novelist  of  the  muscular  school  may  be 
expected  to  deify  as  a  hero  of  brute  force.     The  life 
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of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  a  romantic  one,  and  the 
many  picturesque  aspects  which  it  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  distant  observer  had  the  effect  of  obscur- 
ing; the  moral  sense  of  those  whose  imaginations 
were  dazzled  by  his  adventures.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  young  Indian  officer  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  Burmese  War,  explored  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  set  sail  in  a  cockboat 
of  a  yacht  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  conquest 
in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  should 
have  attracted  a  host  of  admirers.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  enterprise  which  did  not  exactly  place 
him  on  a  level  with  Clive  and  Hastings,  —  for  their 
work,  besides  being  far  greater,  did  not  at  all  re- 
semble his,  —  but  which  awakened  the  same  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  as  that  which  the  deeds  of  Drake  and 
of  Raleigh  will  always  kindle  in  the  heart  of  a  mari- 
time nation. 

French  notions  upon  the  subject  of  duelling  are 
evidently  undergoing  a  change  for  the  better.  Mr. 
Henry  Roehefort  declines  to  fight  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,  and  in  assigning  his  reasons  in  a  letter  for 
the  decision  states  that  as  a  writer  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  criticise  the  acts  of  eminent  men  ;  that  sup- 
posing he  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
pursued  in  1815  by  Davoust,  Augereau,  Talleyrand, 
Marmont,  and  a  hundred  others,  he  might  have  to 
fight  duels  with  the  descendants  of  all  those  person- 
ages. The  letter  concludes  in  these  words :  — 
"  There  is  a  question  of  principle  involved,  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  compromise.  To  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  would  be  to 
accept  the  role  of  insulter,  which  I  reject  with  all  my 
force.  I  have  fought,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
several  duels,  often  for  very  trifling  causes  ;  but  at 
least  they  did  not  affect  the  right  of  judgment.  I 
consequently  refuse  to  set  a  bad  example  to  my  col- 
leagues,—  that  is  to  say,  I  decline  to  give  the  Prince 
satisfaction  by  arms." 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Kinglake  is  not  a  very 
zealous  admirer  of  the  English  purchase  system. 
Speaking  of  the  late  Lord  Cardigan,  who,  entering 
the  army  as  a  cornet  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  purchased  himself,  after  six  years'  home  ser- 
vice, up  to  the  command  of  the  15th  Hussars,  from 
which  he  was  subsequently  removed,  Mr.  Kinglake 
writes  in  his  "  History  of  the  Crimean  War,"  Vol. 
III.,  "  I  imagine  that  the  first  active  bishop  or  doc- 
tor of  divinity  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  Horse  Guards  might  chance  to  have  met  on 
horseback  would  probably  have  been  much  more 
competent  than  Lord  Cardigan  (whose  mind  always 
worked  in  grooves)  to  discover  and  seize  the  right 

moment   for  undertaking  a  cavalry  charge 

There  surely  was  cruelty  in  the  idea  of  placing  hu- 
man beings  under  the  control  of  an  officer  at  once 
so  arbitrary  and  so  narrow ;  but  the  notion  of  such  a 
man  having  been  able  to  purchase  for  himself  a 
right  to  hold  Englishmen  in  military  subjection  is, 
to  my  mind,  revolting. 

The  English  people  have  welcomed  Mr.  Long- 
fellow with  great  enthusiasm.  The  leading  journals 
have  commented  on  his  visit  with  a  cordiality  not 
often  extended  to  a  literary  man  of  any  nation. 
We  make  two  extracts  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Express  a  few  days  before  the  poet's 
arrival  in  England  :  —  "A  gncst  is  approaching  our 
shores,  or  has  already  landed,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  to  the  English  people.  No  poet  of  our 
own  or  of  any  other  land  is  so  widely  known  and 


appreciated  by  strangely  various  classes  of  society 
as  the  author  of '  Hiawatha '  and  the  '  Psalm  of  Life.' 
In  farm-house  parlors,  and  in  London  drawing-rooms, 
on  cottage  book-shelves,  and  in  students'  desks,  at 
schools,  from  the  pulpit,  at  concert-rooms,  and  in  the 
streets,  may  evidences  of  Longfellow's  enormous  pop- 
ularity be  traced.  He  is  not  less  the  poet  of  the 
people  than  a  chosen  companion  of  the  cultured  and 
refined ;  and  his  words  are  in  the  mouth  of  thou- 
sands to  whom  our  own  Tennyson  is  only  partially 
familiar,  and  to  whom  Browning  is  an  unknown 
name.  We  will  not  consider  now  hew  far  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  copyright  law  has  promoted 
the  great  circulation  Longfellow's  works  have  ob- 
tained in  Britain,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  the  man  whose  songs  are  on  the  lips 
of  thousands  is  on  the  point  of  visiting  us,  if  he  has 
not  already  arrived.  England  has  not  received  so 
important  a  literary  guest  for  many  years,  and  we 
trust  her  welcome  will  be  warm  and  outspoken. 
More  than  a  generation  has  passed  since  Washing- 
ton Irving's  Shakespearian  musings  were  disturbed 
by  the  waitress  at  the  Stratford  Inn,  but  his  mem- 
ory still  lingers  pleasantly  around  the  place,  and 
'  Geoffrey  Crayon's  poker'  is  shown  as  a  relic,  in  the 
same  fashion  as  Shakespeare's  house.  But  the  gentle 
American  humorist  had  scarcely  won  his  spurs  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  here,  whereas  the  literary  shield  of  our 
coming  guest  is  fully  blazoned.  Besides,  Longfel- 
low has  claims  upon  us  independently  of  his  verse. 
He  is  essentially  a  many-sided  man,  and  his  is  a 
character  and  a  career  appealing  to  many  English 
sympathies.  As  an  ex-professor  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  he  commands  the  regard  of  the  Cambridge 
authorities,  whose  honorary  degree  he  bears  ;  as  one 
of  the  little  band  of  earnest  thinkers  of  whom  Em- 
erson was  one,  and  which  made  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts so  honorably  prominent  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, as  an  ardent  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
slavery  when  slavery  was  a  powerfully  defended 
institution  ;  and  as  a  man  whose  generous  instincts 
have  prompted  him  through  life  to  support  the  just 
and  true,  rather  than  the  popular  or  expedient, 
Longfellow  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  friendship  and 

admiration  of  us  all If  we  cannot  emulate  the 

public  welcome  given  to  Mr.  Dickens,  we  can  at  least 
make  Longfellow  feel  at  home  in  England,  and  give 
open  testimony  to  the  reputation  he  has  won." 

We  find  the  following  interesting  piece  of  literary 
intelligence  in  the  columns  of  the  Inverness  Courier. 
''  Another  great  sale  of  autograph  MSS.  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  poems,  Sec,  is  to  take  place 
in  London  next  month,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  the  publisher.  The  list 
does  not  comprise  the  best  of  the  novels,  but  con- 
tains Quentin  Durward,  The  Abbot,  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  Woodstock,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  &c.  The  poetical  MSS.  are 
those  of  Don  Roderick,  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  and 
several  smaller  pieces.  There  are  also  the  proof- 
sheets  of  many  of  the  novels,  and  those  of  the  Life 
of  Napoleon  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  with  about 
eighty  letters  or  notes  addressed  to  James  Ballantyne 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  through  the  press. 
The  proof-sheets  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  — 
we  speak  from  observation,  having  gone  over  them 
all,  —  for  it  was  on  these  that  Sir  Walter  usually 
made  his  corrections  and  alterations.  He  wrote 
rapidly  and  carelessly,  trusting  to  revising  his  '  copy ' 
when  the  proof  with  its  broad  margin  was  before 
him,  often  accompanied  by  suggestions  from  James 
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Ballantyne.  The  history  of  these  copyrights  of  the 
'Great  Magician'  is  remarkable.  In  J 827  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole,  that  is,  the  novels 
from  Waverley  to  Quentin  Durward  inclusive,  be- 
sides a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  poetical  works, 
were  exposed  to  sale  for  behoof  of  Constable's  cred- 
itors, and  were  purchased,  one  half  lor  Sir  Walter 
and  the  other  half  lor  Mr.  Cadell,  at  the  price  of 
£  8,500.  Sir  Walter  wrote  notes  and  introductions 
to  the  novels,  and  published  them  in  five-shilling 
volumes ;  some  other  works  of  fiction  and  history 
were  added,  and  Cadell  pushed  the  sales  of  the 
whole  with  unflagging  energy  and  tact.  The  result 
was  that  in  two  years  Sir  Walter  had  paid  off  nearly 
£40,000  of  debt.  He  died,  and  after  his  death 
Cadell  advanced  £30,000  to  the  family  to  enable 
them  to  settle  with  the  body  of  the  creditors,  while 
he  went  on  prosperously  '  working '  the  novels  in  all 
possible  ways.  He  said,  '  Our  late  illustrious  friend 
used  to  joke  me  about  a  Waverley  Cottage  or  Wa- 
verley Hall,  —  I  am  now  rated  for  a  palace  ! '  (Pri- 
vate letter,  July,  1834.)  In  1845  the  lucky  pub- 
lisher purchased  the  estate  of  Ratho,  near  Edin- 
burgh. In  1847  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  debts 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter,  which,  including  the 
former  advances,  and  a  bond  of  £10,000  over  the 
lands  of  Abbotsford,  must  have  been  about  £30,000. 
In  1848  he  sold  tbje  copyrights  to  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Black  for  a  large  sum,  and  in  January,  1849,  he 
died,  having  left,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  considerably 
exceeding  £100,000.  And  all  this  accomplished 
within  twenty  years,  and  from  the  writings  of  one 
man!  'Strange,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'strange 
that  all  the  Ballantynes  and  Constable  are  gone, 
and  I  am  left  alone  of  those  behind  the  curtain  dur- 
ing so  many  critical  years.  Born  at  Cockenzie,  in 
East  Lothian,  educated  for  business  above  five  years 
in  Glasgow,  I  came  here  (to  Edinburgh)  a  raw 
young  man  of  twenty-one  in  the  winter  of  1809-10, 
and  have  cuckooed  all  these  men  out  of  their  nests, 
firmly  seated  in  which  they  all  were  at  that  time. 
And  here  is  Lockhart  telling  all  about  us  to  pos- 
terity !  We  will  all  be  handed  down  as  appendages 
to  the  great  man.'  (Private  letter,  September, 
1837.)  The  whole  forms  a  singular  and  memora- 
ble chapter  in  literary  history." 
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SUMMER  SONG  IN  THE  CITY. 

This  is  the  time  of  fresh  winds  blowing, 

And  cuckoo-calls,  and  heather  bells ; 
This  is  the  time  when  streams  are  flowing 
Down  the  green  mist  of  dreamy  dells  : 
Poesy,  O  Poesy, 
Stay  in  London  lanes  with  me  ! 

In  the  deep  valley  spring- winds  hover, 

Shaking  the  dew  from  their  wild  hair ; 
Beyond  the  cool  shade  of  the  lover, 
The  mower  sweats  with  sleepy  stare  : 
Color  and  sweet  melody 
Fill  the  forest  greenery. 

The  mavis  sings,  "  Young  lover,  lover, 

Be  quick,  be  quick,  —  kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet !  " 
The  young  love  breathes  as  sweet  as  clover ; 
The  old  love  hangs  like  ripened  wheat,  — ■ 
Misery,  O  Misery ! 
Dost  thou  listen  ?  canst  thou  see  ? 

The  scent  of  summer  floateth  hither, 
Into  the  dull  streets'  whitening  blaze  ; 


The  white  clouds  part,  and  eyes  look  thither 
From  thirsty  lanes  and  weary  ways : 
Charity,  O  Charity  ! 
Scatter  thy  bright  seed  fearlessly. 

Nor  shady  boughs  nor  summer  gold 

Pleasure  the  souls  who  lie  so  deep ; 
Only  the  beggar  is  less  cold, 

And  feels  a  calmer  thirst  for  sleep: 
Poesy,  O  Poesy! 
Whisper  sweet  to  such  as  he  ! 

When  with  the  grain  all  England  quivers, 

When  nuts  grow  milky,  wheat-ears  burst ; 
When  clearly  sparkle  all  the  rivers, 
Ah,  to  be  hungry  and  athirst ! 

Water  and  bread,  O  Charity, 
Bring  to  poor  humanity  ! 

Dark  is  the  poor  one's  health  and  lonely, 

He  would  not  learn,  he  would  not  know ; 
He  craves  the  blessed  wheat-ear  only, 
Not  the  sweet  light  that  makes  it  grow. 
Fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
Were  but  sour  to  misery  ! 

Now  all  the  days  are  rich  with  beauty 

And  other  angels  roam  elsewhere ; 
O  Poesy  !  here  lies  thy  duty, 
In  darker  days  and  fouler  air,  — 
Poesy,  O  Poesy ! 
Fold  thy  wings,  and  do  not  flee  ! 

While  all  the  plains  are  heavy  laden, 

And  heavier  grows  the  ripening  ear, 
Pause  in  thy  place,  O  heavenly  maiden  ! 
Gather  thy  harvest  with  no  fear  ; 
Let  other  angels  wander  free, 
Say  tlwu  Amen  to  Charity  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


ROSE  SONG. 


Sunny  breadths  of  roses, 

Roses  white  and  red, 
Rose-bud  and  rose-leaf, 

From  the  blossom  shed  ! 
Goes  my  Darling  flying 

All  the  garden  through, 
Laughing  she  eludes  me, 

Laughing  I  pursue. 


Now  to  pluck  the  red  rose, 

Now  to  pluck  the  white, 
(Hands  as  blossoms  rosy) 

Stopping  in  her  flight : 
What  but  this  contents  her, 

Laughing  as  she  goes  ? 
Pelting  with  the  rose-bud, 

Pelting  with  the  rose  ! 


Roses  round  me  flying, 

Roses  in  my  hair, 
I  to  snatch  them  trying,  — 

Darling,  have  a  care  ! 
Lips  are  so  like  flowers, 

1  might  snatch  at  those  ; 
Redder  than  the  rose-leaves, 

Sweeter  than  the  rose. 

William  Sawyer. 
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MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT'S  "  ISABEL." 

BY   BERNARD   CRACROFT. 

Mr.  Ho  or  ax  Hunt's  "Isabel"  is  a  miracle  of 
disappointment;  or  rather,  —  not  to  speak  at 
random  concerning  an  artist  so  laborious  and  so 
eminent,  —  a  miracle  of  labor  and  technical  resource, 
and  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think  all  must,  agree,  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Keats  quoted  by  the  painter  as  the  foundation  of 
his  picture,  a  total  miscarriage  in  conception.  The 
discrepancy,  indeed,  between  the  enormous  power  of 
the  picture  as  a  piece  of  biting  and  almost  terrible 
color  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
mingled  vacancy  and  confusion,  not  to  say  chaos,  in 
the  main  idea,  and  principally,  of  course,  the  face  of 
the  heroine,  is  so  great  as  to  leave  the  impartial 
spectator,  after  he  has  collected  his  wits  and  recov- 
ered from  his  first  impressions,  in  something  like 
amazement.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  the 
scaffolding  of  his  subject,  the  painter  had  lost  all 
command  of  the  central  idea.  Prize-fighters,  we 
know,  lose  vital  power  by  excess  of  training ;  and  I 
am  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  story  told  by 
Washington  Irving  of  the  Dutchman  who  took  a 
run  of  three  miles  to  jump  over  a  mountain,  but 
found  himself  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  to  the 
bottom  that  he  sat  down  to  walk  over  it  at  his 
leisure.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  taken  a  run  of 
many  miles  through  the  details  of  his  picture  to 
ai'rive  at  his  mountain,  but  how  he  got  over,  that  is 
another  matter.  All  this  is  strong  language,  I 
know,  and  I  know  quite  well  to  what  I  expose 
myself.  I  know  that  I  am  criticising  no  tyro,  but 
one  of  our  most  popular  and  finished  painters,  —  a 
master  with  an  established  reputation,  with  an 
army  of -enthusiastic  admirers  at  his  back,  and  with 
no  less  a  swordsman  than  the  .great  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  as  interpreter  -general  and  lieutenant-com- 
mander of  this,  certainly  I  must  admit,  very  impos- 
ing and  by  no  means  contemptible  array.  I  know 
also,  that  to  meet  so  many  Goliaths,  so  panoplied  and 
equipped,  I  bring  only  a  sling  in  one  hand  and  a 
poem  in  the  other,  nor  can  I  boast  the  poet's  inspira- 
tion. However,  perhaps  a  little  common  sense  (I 
hope),  and  much  conviction  (I  know),  may  stand 
me  in  some  stead. 

But,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily  prejudice  my 
readers  against  me  before  they  have  time  to  consider 
what  I  really  have  to  say,  let  me  disclaim  all  parti- 
sanship with  schools,  and  sects,  and  coteries.  Any 
views  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  pictures  which  I  may 
entertain  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
whether  he  is,  or  was,  or  to  what  extent  he  may 


still  be,  or  be  not,  a  Pra?-Raphaelite.  I  neither 
worship  nor  condemn  the  Pnc-Raphaelites.  As  a 
baby-school  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  conscien- 
tious detail  they  have  unquestionably  been  of  use  to 
English  art.  They  have  also  helped  to  blast  the  deep- 
ening groove  of  older  conventionality,  and  lent  new 
life  and  possibilities  to  future  study  and  future  dis- 
covery. Then,  again,  so  far  from  being  in  any  sense 
prepossessed  against  Mr.  Hunt,  I  went  to  see  this, 
his  last  picture,  with  such  a  recollection  of  his  "  Af- 
terglow "  in  my  mind,  and  such  a  din  of  recent 
praise  from  all  the  critics  in  my  ears,  that  I  wonder 
myself  how  I  did  not  fall  flat  when,  on  entering  the 
room,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  miraculous  "  Is- 
abel."    I  really  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

Startled  1  certainly  was,  and  greatly.  But  the 
gradual  convalescence  which  followed  the  first  im- 
pression resembled  neither  the  effects  of  love  nor 
the  effects  of  admiration.  The  first  impression  was 
one  of  surprise  (not  the  sudden  pang  of  pity  and  ex- 
torted sympathy,  even  when  coupled  with  some 
reprobation)  ;  the  second  of  puzzlement ;  the  third 
of  mingled  technical  wonder  and  technical  pain  ; 
the  last  a  complete  and  analytical  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conception,  coupled  with  increased  wonder 
over  the  prodigious  mechanical  strength  of  the  paint- 
er. Let  any  indifferent  person,  fond  of  pictures 
and  accustomed  to  examine  them,  submit  himself  or 
herself  to  the  ordeal  of  two  or  three  visits  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Isabel,"  and  say  whether  that  is 
not  in  every  case  very  much  the  sequence  of  his  or 
her  emotions. 

However,  when  I  confess  that  I  greatly  admire 
some  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  I  must  in 
common  honesty  not  deny  that  I  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, in  spite  of  every  wish,  bring  myself  to  like 
his  pea-green  Christ  in  the  "  Light  of  the  World," 
with  what  seems  to  me  an  idiotic  crown  upon  a 
pretty,  weak,  fashionable  face,  and  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  which  always  sets  me  thinking  of  a  lantern 
carried  once  upon  a  time  by  a  tall  and  amiable  sta- 
ble-boy of  my  father's,  with  a  round  cap  upon  his 
head.  As  for  the  title,  the  "  Light  of  the  World," 
it  seems  to  me,  with  all  deference,  that  the  proper 
title  would  have  been  the  "  Light  of  Owls,"  for  the 
picture  is  more  suggestive  of  owls,  and  bats,  and 
moths,  than  of  anything  else ;  and  one  almost  won- 
ders why  they  are  not  seen  flying  round  the  lantern. 
In  truth,  this'picture,  apart  from  the  painting,  might 
so  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  with  sundry  modifi- 
cations, have  represented  something  or  other  in  a 
fantastical  way  connected  with  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  The  subject  itself  was  magnificent;  the 
conception  a  mere  effeminate  conceit,  sufficiently 
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well  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  disconcert  those  de- 
tractors who  thought  that  Mr.  Ilohnan  Huut  could 
paint  nothing  pretty.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Ilohnan 
Hunt's  "  Christ  Preaching  in  the  Temple."  Here 
we  have,  another  miracle  of  painting.  But  the  con- 
ception is  partly  effeminate  and  —  I  really  beg 
pardon  for  the  word,  there  is  positively  no  other  — 
vulgar.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  conceited 
boy  Christ,  looking  like  a  second-rate  precocity,  or 
the  weak-visagcd  and  fussy  mother,  is  more  distress- 
ing to  the  artistic  sense.  If  these  descriptions  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  my  opponents,  let  me  assure  them 
that  they  need  only  read  a  little  further  to  convince 
themselves  how  fully  and  how  warmly  I  am  disposed 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Ilohnan  Hunt's  extraordinary 
qualities.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  me  say  very 
frankly,  and  very  boldly,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  educated  men,  who 
are  not  swayed  by  mere  enthusiasm,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  first  picture  is  an  effeminate  and  pretty 
crotchet,  the  second,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality, 
even  vulgar,  —  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  certainly 
not  a  vulgar  painter,  whoever  else  may  be  so.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument,  it  is  simply  the  assertion 
of  an  opinion.  But  in  the  next  place,  I  will  say 
with  equal  frankness,  that  the  field  of  ai-t  belongs  to 
us  all,  our  common  patrimony  and  ground  of  human 
recreation  ;  and  if  conceptions  are  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  by  one  party  as  divine,  which  to  others 
are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  really  painful  and, 
artistically  speaking,  offensive,  the  enthusiasts  must 
not  expect  to  monopolize  the  ground  without  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  and  a  good  many  amicable  blows. 
For  my  part,  if  the  pleasures  of  art  were  confined  to 
conceptions  like  those  of  the  last  two  pictures,  such 
pleasures  would  cease  to  have  any  existence.  And 
it  is  the  bias  and  direction  given  to  taste  by  Mr. 
Hunt's  enthusiasts  which  provoke  opposition.  Let 
me  add,  whoever  else  may  suffer  in  the  encounter, 
one  thing  is  certain,  —  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  the  gainer ; 
he,  at  all  events,  can  afford  to  pat  me  on  the  back 
with  complacency.  He  knows  that  he  does  not  know 
me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  him.  Personal  considera- 
tions in  the  matter  there  are  none.  The  better  he 
is  abused  the  better  his  admirers  will  think  of  his 
pictures,  whatever  effect  the  criticism  may  have  upon 
outsiders.  So  far,  therefore,  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 
His  "  Afterglow,"  one  of  his  most  ambitious  pic- 
tures, I  really  admire  so  sincerely,  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  I  possibly  outholmanhunt  the  Holman- 
huntites.  And  why  ?  Because,  while  the  painting  is 
almost  equally  marvellous,  the  subject  is  so  simple 
(or  rather  the  absence  of  subject),  that  no  super- 
added conception  is  there  to  mar  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  painting.  "  The  "  Afterglow,"  however,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  less  familiar  pictures ; 
and  I  ought  to  give  some  slight  account  of  it  to 
recall  it  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  all  this  is 
not  mere  random  digression,  but  rather  introduc- 
tory to  the  main  purport  of  the  criticism.  The  "  Af- 
terglow," then,  represents  a  harvest  afternoon  on  the 
Nile.  An  Egyptian  girl  fills  the  centre  of  the  can- 
vas, and  presents  a  full  face  to  the  spectator.  She 
bears  upon  her  head  a  sheaf  of  corn,  upon  which  pig- 
eons of  gorgeous  color,  painted  with  power  almost 
paralyzing  to  the  eye,  cluster,  half  clinging  in  half 
flight.  In  the  foreground,  at  her  feet,  other  pigeons 
hurry  about  as  pigeons  hurry,  snatching  up  the 
falling  grain.  Behind,  in  the  distance,  a  glow  of 
long,  flat,  fertile  Nile-land  with  its  sheaves  and 
camels,  and  that  ineffable  hue  of  roses,  mixed  with 
gold,  which  unlocks  the  spectator's  heart,  puts  him 


in  a  trance,  and  leaves  him  sadder  when  he  comes 
to  life  again.  And  the  girl  ?  A  prodigy  of  bronze 
and  rich  blood,  —  blood  of  which,  if  Harvey  had 
not  discovered  the  circulation,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  not  Harvey's,  but  Holman  Hunt's ;  and 
repose,  and  life,  and  lazy  energy,  pent  up  in  a 
proud,  sleek  well  of  fire  (I  shall  be  told  that  I  am 
praising  Mr.  Hunt  very  warmly,  —  well,  I  think  I 
have  earned  the  right),  —  a  picture  which,  if  slavery 
had  not  been  abolished,  might  abolish  it,  and  bring 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns  dancing  out  of  slave- 
owning  pockets.  The  poetry  of  lazy  and  lovely  ani- 
malism, of  life  trembling  on  the  verge  just  short  of 
overflowing,  untold  possibilities  of  elementary  enjoy- 
ments, an  Egyptian  wealth  of  half-hidden  suggestion 
and  half-revealed  realities,  —  all  are  there.  And 
nothing  beyond.  No  dramatic  expression,  no  threads 
of  thought,  no  struggle  of  moral  forces,  no  subtle  anat- 
omy of  the  passions,  blending  or  at  war,  no  conflict- 
ing tides  of  civilized  opinion,  —  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  naked  poetry  of  proud,  unsullied 
nature,  clean  realism,  a  glory  of  existence. 

How  different  the  theme  in  "  Isabel ! "  How  op- 
posite upon  any  theory  of  representation  whatso- 
ever !  Could  painter  hit  upon  a  more  intricate,  a 
finer  subject  for  analytic  art,  a  more  subtle  and 
manifold  crux  and  test  of  true  conception  and 
higher  knowledge  ?  Harrowing  love  ;  perverted 
gentleness ;  distorted  idealism,  twisted  to  the  uses 
of  a  horrible  craft  and  hideous  satisfaction  ;  mys- 
tery ;  a  raging  lust  to  snatch  even  death  from  out 
the  hands  of  fate,  to  .defy  the  grave;  revenge  as  in 
hyper-delicate  natures  turned  not  outwardly  upon 
others,  but  inwardly  to  self-torture ;  the  lunacy  of 
moral  grief  with  intellectual  self-possession ;  cold, 
slow,  lasting  passion  in  a  frame  burning  fiercely  .unto 
death  after  the  wild  fever  of  a  happy  love,  the 
wilder '  frenzy  of  bereavement ;  and  all  this  in  the 
nature  alone  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  ideal- 
istic perversion,  —  the  nervous,  delicate,  fiery,  head- 
long, restrained,  yet  simple  all  in  all  nature,  —  ice 
without,  volcano  within,  —  is  this  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  conception  ?  The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
"  Isabel  "  has  all  the  health,  all  the  vigorous  super- 
abundant animalism  of  his  Egyptian  girl  in  the 
"  Afterglow  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  quite  the  same 
animal  gloss,  the  same,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
animal  sheen  and  brilliancy.  Both  are  splendid 
animals,  but  one  a  pleasing  animal,  the  other  marred 
by  an  effort  to  embody  some  sort  of  meaning  which 
is  utterly  foreign  to  her  nature. 

Let  me  first  describe  Keats's  "  Isabel."  I  may  dis- 
miss Boccaccio,  for  Mr.  Hunt,  by  quoting  Keats,  has 
indicated  the  true  godfather  of  his  ideas. 

"  Fair  Isabel,  —  poor,  simple  Isabel !  "  such  is  the 
key-note  of  the  poem,  from  which  even  in  the  hor- 
rible sequel  Keats  never  departs.  She  loves  Loren- 
zo, "  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eyes,"  with  a  mu- 
tual love,  long  cherished,  long  undeclared.  She  is 
the  sister,  living  in  the  palace  of  two  wealthy  Vene- 
tian merchant  princes ;  Lorenzo  their  clerk.  Lo- 
renzo and  Isabel  "  could  not  in  the  self-same  man- 
sion dwell  without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady." 
At  meals  they  sit  wrapt  each  in  other's  thoughts. 
At  night  each  "  dreams  to  the  other,"  and  "  nightly 
weeps."  His  voice  fills  her  ear,  "pleasantcr  than 
noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill."  She  spoils  her  "  half- 
done  broidery,"  muttering  his  name.  ''  0  may  I 
never  see  another  night,  Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe 
not  love's  tune,"  is  her  evening  prayer  to  her  pillow  ; 
"  To-morrow  I  will  ask  my  lady's  boon,"  his  evening 
promise  to  himself.     But,  alas !   "  Honey  less  days 
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and  days  pass  on."     Sweet  Isabel's  "untouched" 

cheek  falls  sick  "  within  the  rose's  just  domain,  thin 
as  a  young  mother's."  And  so  day  follows  day,  adding 
to,  not  diminishing,  the  restraint  of  these  sensitive 
and  delicate  natures.     "  How  ill  she  is  ! "  said  he. 

"  I  may  not  speak,  and  yet  I  will If  looks 

speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears,  and  at  the 
least  't  will  startle  off  her  cares."  At  last  she  half 
surprises  his  secret,  he  hers ;  "  his  erewhile  timid  lips 
grew  bold,  and  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme." 
'•  Farting  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air,"  only 
to  meet  again  ;  and  so  for  many  a  day,  "  close  in  a 
bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk,"  "  free  from  whisper- 
ing tale,"  they  "  shared  the  fragrance  of  each  other's 
heart."  Alas  for  the  treacherous  path  of  true  love  ! 
A  plague  upon  the  lady's  brothers  !  "  How  was  it 
these  ledger-men  could  spy  fair  Isabella  in  her 
downy  nest  ?  How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's 
eye  a  straying  from  his  toil  ?  Yet  so  they  did." 
"  Many  a  jealous  conference  had  they ;  many  a  time 
they  bit  their  lips  alone  ;  and  at  the  last  these  men 
of  cruel  clay  cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the 
bone,  for  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim  to  kill 

Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him She  weeps  alone, 

for  pleasures  not  to  be  ;  sorely  she  weeps  until  the 
night  comes  on  ;  and  then,  instead  of  love,  O  mis- 
ery !  .  .  .  .  The  breath  of  winter  .  .  .  continually  be- 
reaves the  sick  west  of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a 
roundelay  of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 
to  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray  from  his 
north  cavern ;  so  sweet  Isabel  by  gradual  decay 
from  beauty  fell  because  Lorenzo  came  not.  Often- 
times she  asked  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 
striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes  could  keep 
him  oft'  so  long  ?     They  spake  a  tale  time  after  time 

to  quiet  her Lo,  a  vision In  the  drowsy 

gloom,  the  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 
Lorenzo   stood    and   wept ;    the   forest   tomb   had 

marred  his  glossy  hair '  Isabel,  my  sweet !  red 

whortleberries  droop  above  my  head,  and  a  large 
flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ;  around  me  beeches 
and  high  chestnuts   shed  their   leaves  and  prickly 

nuts Go  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 

and  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb  ....  though 
I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss,  that  paleness  warms 
my  grave,  as  though  I  had  a  seraph  chosen  from  the 
bright  abyss  to  be  my  spouse ;  thy  paleness  makes 
me  glad.'  ....  See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river- 
side how  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  dame,  and, 
after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide,  shows  her 
a  knife.  '  What  feverous  hectic  flame  barns  in  thee, 
child  ?  What  good  can  thee  betide  that  thou 
shouldst  smile  again  V  ' 

"  The  evening  came,  and  they  had  found  Lorenzo's 
earthy  bed  ;  the  flint  was  there7  the  berries  at  his 
head  ....  clearly  she  saw,  as  other   eyes   would 

know,  pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well 

Soon  she  turned  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon  her  silk 
had  played  in  purple  fantasies;  she  kissed  it  with 
a  lip  more  chill  than  stone,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom, 
where  it  dries  and  freezes  to  the  bone  those  dainties 

made  to  still  an  infant's  cries At  last  they 

feel  the  kernel  of  the  grave  ....  with  duller  steel 
than  the  Persean  sword  they  cut  away  no  formless 
monster's  head,  but  one  whose  gentleness  did  well 
accord  with  death,  as  life  ....  love  never  dies, 
but  lives,  immortal  Lord  ....  if  love  impersonate 
was  ever  dead,  pale  Isabella  kissed  it,  and  low 
moaned.  'T  was  love  ;  cold,  — dead,  indeed,  but  not 
dethroned  ....  in  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it 
home,  and  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel:  she 
calmed  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  all 


around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell,  pointed  each 
fringed  lash,  the  smeared  loam  with  tears,  as  chilly 
as  a  dripping  well,  she  drenched  away  ;  and  still  she 
combed  and  kept  sighing  all  day,  —  and  still  she 
kissed  and  wept ;  then  in  a  silken  scarf —  sweet  with 
the  dews  of  precious  flowers  plucked  in  Araby,  and 
divine  liquids  come  witli  odorous  ooze  through  the 
cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully  —  she  wrapped  it  up  ; 
and  for  its  tomb  did  choose  a  garden-pot,  wherein 
she  laid  it  by,  and  covered  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it 
set  sweet  basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet  .... 
and  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  s.un,  and  she 
forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees,  and  she  forgot  the 
dells  where  waters  run,  and  she  forgot  the  chilly 
autumn  breeze,  she  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day 
was  done,  and  the  new  moon  she  saw  not;  but  in 
peace  hung  over  her  sweet  basil  evermore,  and 
moistened  it  with  tears  unto  the  core  ....  and  so 
she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears,  whence  thick  and 

green  and  beautiful  it  grew O  melancholy, 

linger  here  awhile !  0  music,  music,  breathe  de- 
spondingly  !  Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe,  for 
simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be  among  the  dead  .... 
she  withers  like  a  palm  cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy 
balm." 

I  have  gone  through  Keats's  poem  at  some  length 
partly  because  the  reader  who  has  not  the  poem  at 
hand  may  like  to  have  a.  general  outline  of  Keats's 
conception,  partly  to  show  the  great  capabilities  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  its  essentially  idealistic 
and  romantic  nature. 

Let  me  now  describe,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  picture,  and  the  first  and  general 
impression  conveyed  to  the  spectator  apart  from 
any  reference  to  the  story.  First,  as  to  colors,  —  a 
strange,  sharp  contrast  of  opaline  white  drapery  on 
a  large  pink  figure,  with  hard,  dark  blues,  lurid  yel- 
lows, as  of  some  poison  plant,  and  livid  greens. 
Starting  out  of  the  canvas  a  magnificent  girl  draped 
in  white,  with  the  lines  and  muscles  of  an  athlete, 
turns  a  full  face  upon  the  spectator,  with  her  head 
inclined  upon  a  mayolica  fiower-pot,  out  of  which  a 
splendid  plant  of  basil  grows  aloft.  Her  raven  hair 
streams  all  round  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  one  arm 
embraces  the  vase,  letting  the  hand  droop  idly  over 
the  rim ;  the  other  arm  gathered  against  the  fore- 
shortened bosom  rests  its  bent  fingers  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beloved  vase.  The  vase  itself 
rests  upon  a  wooden  prie-dieu,  upon  which,  half-drawn 
up,  a  miracle  of  painting,  the  left  leg  reposes.  The 
right  foot,  well  planted,  stands  full  upon  the  marble 
floor  of  curious  device.  The  whole  attitude  is  one 
of  lazy,  half-waking,  staring  unconcern,  —  the  health 
and  richness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  a  perfect  wealth 
of  blood  and  velvet,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
neck  and  shoulders  are  those  of  a  girl  who  might 
walk  twenty  miles  every  day  of  her  life.  And  the 
face  ?  The  undeveloped  face  of  a  possible  shrew  and 
terrible  vixert.  Large  black  or  brown  eyes  vacantly 
glaring  out  of  the  canvas,  with  a  possibility  of  very 
vicious  and  very  violent  temper  in  the  whites ;  no 
sentiment,  no  idealism,  —  pouting  lips,  full,  firm, 
ripe,  unblanched  (as  for  the  critic  who  thinks  he 
sees  a  quiver  in  the  upper  lip,  I  envy  his  imagina- 
tion) ;  a  general  look  of  faint  disgust,  as  if  she  had 
had  a  tiff'  with  mamma  about  some  pet  project  the 
night  before,  and  was  lazily  recalling  it ;  a  turbid 
brow  indicative  of  possible  violence,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  labyrinthine  web  of  ideal  emotions,  and  the 
terrible  frenzy  of  ideal  attachment  which  alone  could 
dictate  an  action  at  once  so  horrible,  so  harrowing, 
yet  so  exquisitely  and  poetically  tender,  —  the  ten- 
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deraess  ami  poetry  of  a  love   which   swallows  up 

,i!i.     In  a   word,  Mr.   Ilolman    Hunt   has 

painted  a  threw  in  her  teens  before  her  trials,  and,  so 

to  speak,  in  the  green  tree.     Keats  has  painted  an 

ml  headlong  nature  after  a  long 

eourse  of  heart-ivnding  frenzy,  and  in  the  fallen  and 

disintegrating  fruit.     If  I  were  to  suggest  the  type 

of  character  that  would  suit  the  picture,  I  should 

unlu  Bay  that  of  the  celebrated  Raohelle 

D  dying  of  illieit  love  in  Pkpedra.     Mr.  Hunt 

has  painted  a  commonplace,  violent-tempered  Italian 

girl,  with  a  virious  eye  and  a  muddy  brow. 

as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  pic- 
ture are,  I  submit,  not  against  any  mere  theory  of 
Ism  in  painting.  They  are  against  truth  in 
the  conception  itself  upon  any  theory  either  of  realism 
or  idealism.  Realism  is  as  much  bound  to  adhere  to 
truth  as  idealism.  As  much  realism  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subtle  conflict  of  expressions  and 
after-storm  of  terrible  passion  as  in  the  painting  of 
a  mere  animal.  But,  of  course,  one  implies  very 
different  kind  of  work  to  the  other,  —  not  less,  but 
more.  Experiments  in  the  color  and  painting  of  a 
Gabbio  watering-pot,  or  a  mayolica  vase,  are  one 
thing,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  subtlest  anat- 
omy of  human  expression  in  its  varied  phases  an- 
other. 

I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
what  school  he  will  adopt ;  J  only  venture  to  point 
out  as  an  outside  spectator,  that  the  picture  is  not 
true  to  the  subject  as  a  conception  on  any  theory, 
either  of  realism  or  idealism.  His  Isabel  is  quite 
the  girl  who  later  in  life  might  have  cut  off  her  liv- 
ing lover's  head  if  he  displeased  her  ;  quite  capable, 
too,  of  murdering  the  brothers  who  murdered  her 
lover ;  not  by  any  means  the  girl  whose  first  thought 
on  dreaming  the  truth  was  to  recover  the  darling 
head,  and  keep  it  forever,  even  in  death,  instead  of 
being  revenged  upon  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  her 
bliss.  Instead  of  heavenly  sweetness  breathed  upon 
and  devastated  by  demon's  woe,  and  a  paradise  of 
expression,  furrowed  into  waste  and  wilderness,  and 
a  thousand  cross  channels,  by  the  hurricane  of  an 
overwhelming  calamity,  we  have  muscularity  run 
■mad,  angry  health,  vacant  peevishness,  and,  in  the 
place  of  the  actual  effects  of  storm  and  tempest  in 
the  past,  vague  possibilities  of  future  ill-temper. 

This  criticism  is  therefore  independent  of  the 
value  of  the  picture  merely  as  a  picture,  —  inde- 
pendent of  its  mechanism  and  technical  composi- 
tion. I  shall  not  enter  into  the  controversy  between 
the  Pra>Rnphaelites  and  their  antagonists.  I  shall 
not  discuss  whether  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "Isabel" 
is  one  picture,  or,  in  reality,  several  pictures  in  one. 
Unquestionably  many  parts  —  might  I  not  say  any 
part  ?  —  could  be  cut  out  and  framed  separately, 
and  it  would  stand  alone,  and  be  enough  to  immor- 
talize the  painter  as  a  technical  colorist.  I  shall 
not  suggest  that  the  hands,  though  beautiful,  do  not 
belong  to  one  another,  being  of  different  type,  and 
that  both  are  of  larger  pattern  than  the  feet.  '  With 
two  or  three  models  to  paint  from,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  a  slight  discrepancy.  Again,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  the  figure,  from  head  to  centre,  is  too  long  in 
proportion  for  the  length  between  the  hip  and  the 
feet.  Moreover,  the  external  line  is  not  altogether 
graceful,  while  it  suggests  a  foregone  resolve  to  atti- 
tudinize. All  these  criticisms  are  below  and  outside 
my  purpose. 

But  even  if  such  trifles  are  true,  and  I  leave  them 
to  the^  decision  of  others,  what  a  miraculous  picture 
it  is,  if,  forgetting  the  poem  and  the  subject,  you 


look  at  it  simply  as  a  picture  without  any  higher 
than  a  commonplace  idea,  —  say  of  a  powerful  girl, 
who  has  just  left  her  couch  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
vacantly  embraced  some  cool  and  charming  object! 
What  life,  what  vigor,  what  a  fine  acrimony  of  ab- 
sorbing color  !  —  what  conscience,  what  skill,  what 
patience,  what  a  boundless  command  of  means! 
"  Such  color,"  said  a  first-rate  judge,  "has  not  been 
Been  since  Vandyke,  —  passes  Vandyke."  "  If," 
said  another,  "  you  could  give  Leighton  Holman 
Hunt's  color,  and  Ilolman  Hunt  Leighton's  drawing, 
you  would  have  one  of  the  greatest  painters,  past  or 
present."  Not  that  the  color,  as  a  whole,  is  pleas- 
ing, so  much  as  startling,  owing  to  its  prodigious 
force  and  a  combination  evidently  intended  not  to 
be  pleasant  but  in  some  scientific  way  to  correspond 
with  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  subject.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Keats's  poem  describing  how,  to  allay 
their  baffled  curiosity,  Isabel's  brothers,  having 
stolen  her  pot  of  basil,  discovered  its  horrible  con- 
tents :  — 

"  The  thin;,-  was  vile  with  yreen  and  livid  spots, 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face." 

You  no  sooner  arrive  at  these  lines  in  the  poem, 
than  they  clutch  the  imagination,  and  leave  a  stain 
and  glamour  of  color  very  difficult  to  shake  off.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  has  idealized  this  impression  with 
surpassing  skill ;  there  is  a  terrible,  and,  as  it  were, 
sublimized  and  indefinable  horror  of  livid  greens, 
and  yellows,  and  dark  blues,  showing  that  Mr.  Hol- 
man Hunt  had  read  Keats's  poem  very  carefully, 
and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he  quotes  it 
simply  as  a  label  to  his  picture.  But  his  ideal- 
ization was  all  spent  upon  his  colors  and  his  de- 
tails, yet  even  there,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  so 
with  all  deference,  totally  misapplied.  This  dread- 
ful glamour  of  greens,  and  yellows,  and  blues,  a.nd 
ghostly  opaline  glasses,  between  dawn  and  day, 
would  have  been  exactly  in  place  had  he  been 
painting  the  discovery  of  Lorenzo's  head  by  the  two 
brothers.  There  it  would  have  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  intensify  the  horror  and  hatred  ex- 
cited in  the  spectator's  mind.  But  "  poor,  simple 
Isabel,"  with  all  her  perverted  idealism  and  atrocious 
sufferings,  was  not  to  be  invested  with  'a  cruel  at- 
mosphere of  repulsion.  The  first  impression  of  the 
spectator  on  seeing  the  picture  ought  to  be  a  pang 
of  terrible  pity,  —  a  yearning  of  hopeless  love  at 
sight  of  the  silken  cord  forever  broken,  the  golden 
bowl  shattered  past  recall,  —  awe,  if  you  please,  at 
the  effects  of  the  devastation  of  all  that  was  once 
so  lovely  and  so  devoted,  but  not  repulsion.  Will 
any  candid  person  maintain  that  such  an  impression 
is  either  his  first  or  his  last  ?  No  doubt,  the  more 
you  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  you  are  fascinated 
by  the  power  and  the  skill  of  the  painter,  and  the 
extraordinary  science  and  conscientious  labor  in 
every  part.  That  cloth  of  embossed  silks  and  gold 
in  oranges  and  yellows,  which  probably  surpasses 
the  realism  of  the  best  French  realist ;  that  lamp  in 
Venetian  glass;  the  opaline  watering-pot  and  its 
wonderful  reflection  upon  the  inlaid  wood  of  the 
jme-dieu ;  the  hazy  distance  of  the  receding  alcove 
or  bedchamber,  with  Isabel's  bed  at  the  end;  the 
splendid  mayolica  vase  containing  the  basil,  —  all 
these,  for  power,  and  learning,  and  color,  and  skill, 
and  certainty  of  effect,  are  enough  to  stamp  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  col- 
orists.  The  following  item,  in  connection  with  the 
composition  of  the„picture,  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  conscientious  industry. 
He  could  not  find  a  mayolica  vase  to  his  taste.     Yet 
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he  would  not  trust  himself  to  a.  slipslioil  imagination. 
He  designed  a  vase,  had  it  cast,  painted  it  himself, 
obtained  a  fragment  of  mayolica  to  study  the  glaze, 
and  then  painted  from  the  model  so  created.  I  owe 
this  anecdote  to  the  kindness  of  a  personal  friend. 
This  vase  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original,  and 
it  was  stated  in  the  room,  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Owen  himself  considered  it  of  so  ex- 
quisite design,  that^  Minton  might  well  buy  the 
patent  and  produce  it  for  sale. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  criticism  in  general.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  criticism  in  painting  and 
in  art  generally.  The  criticism  of  the  man  who  eats 
his  dinner  is  one  thing ;  that  is  criticism  as  to  results. 
The  criticism  of  one  cook  upon  another  cook's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  kitchen  is  a  diflerent  kind  of  criticism ; 
it  is  the  criticism  of  methods  and  procedure.  A 
painter  alone  is  competent  to  criticise .  methods. 
Results  are  intended  for  a  Avider  circle,  and  are  open 
to  wider  remark.  This  is  my  apology  for  the  criti- 
cism I  venture  to  offer.  Still,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  spoken  with  too  much  confidence  and  too 
much  self-assertion.  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of* 
it.  I  asked  myself  how  I  should  show  most  respect 
for  Mr.  Hunt.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  great  man,  an 
artist  of  life-long  labor  and  devotion  to  his  art,  and 
you  are  nobody."  Should  I  mince  my  words,  and 
shuffle,  and  suggest,  and  insinuate,  and  qualify,  and 
veil  my  thought,  and  hide  my  sting  ?  And  I  said, 
"  No,  if  he  was  standing  in  the  room  by  his  picture 
he  would  prefer,  could  he  look  into  the  exact 
thought  of  his  spectators  great  and  small,  learned 
and  unlearned.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Smiths  and 
all  the  Joneses  who  may  think  as  I  do,  he  shall  have 
mine,  without  exaggeration  and  without  abatement, 
just  as  they  come  into  my  mind,  when  I  sit  in  my 
slippers,  my  pipe  in  my  mouth.  May  they  not 
darken  the  cloud  that  rises  from  his !  "  I  admit  at 
once  that,  had  I  known  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  personally, 
I  could  not  have  written  with  the  same  freedom. 
That  is  a  question  of  courtesy  and  common  inter- 
course. But  where  malice  is  absent,  and  no  ques- 
tion of  personal  consideration  arises,  surely  the  most 
absolute  sincerity  is  the  truest  homage  which  rever- 
ence can  render  to  merit. 
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III. THE    ITALIAN    COLONY.  THE    BAL    DU    VIEUX 

CHEXE. 

Our  guides  next  proposed  visiting  the  Italian  col- 
ony in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  but  suggested  that,  be- 
fore proceeding  there,  we  should  look  at  some  misera- 
ble hovels  in  the  Rue  des  Malmaisons,  a  street  singu- 
larly well  named,  skirting  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Ceinture.  The  cab  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  dark  nar- 
row turning,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  dead  wall, 
and  on  the  other  a  row  of  dilapidated  tenements  over- 
looking the  railway  cutting  below.  Several  of  these 
houses  have  dark,  open,  narrow  passages,  communi- 
cating with  other  and  more  wretched-looking  dwell- 
ings in  the  rear.  The  street  is  lighted  at  each  end 
by  a  single  oil  lamp  slung  to  an  iron  bracket  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  tall  pole,  the  counterpart  in  shape  of 
the  old-fashioned  gibbet  and  the  veritable  "  lam- 
pion "  of  the  first  revolution.  The  windows  of  these 
hovels  are  extremely  small,  and  many  of  them  are 
unglazed,  while  the  doorways  are  rarely  upwards  of 
four  feet  high.  Through  a  wide  opening  at  the  top 
of  one  of  these  doors  a  light  is  seen  shining  within, 
and  on  tapping  we  obtain  admittance  down  a  nar- 
row flight  of  broken  stone  steps  into  a  cellar  some 


five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  roadway,  and  mea- 
suring about  nine  feet  square,  partially  paved  with 
broken  tiles,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  reeking  with 
moisture.  Above  our  heads  dangle  rows  of  tattered 
garments  and  recently  washed  pieces  of  rag  hung 
up  to  dry,  while  the  customary  pots,  pans,  bottles, 
bones,  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  rubbish  of  every 
description  litter  the  apartment  almost  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  In  one  corner  is  a  dilapidated  bedstead  on 
which  several  children  are  sleeping,  while  their 
mother,  a  clean,  tidy-looking  woman,  is  hard  at  work 
with  her  needle.  On  inquiring  of  the  man  how  he 
gets  his  living,  he  tells  us  by  painting  portraits  and 
settings  patterns  for  print-colorers.  His  wife  has- 
tens to  show  us  some  specimens  of  his  skill ;  which 
were  so  surprisingly  good  that  we  should  have  sup- 
posed they  must  have  secured  an  excellent  liveli- 
hood for  the  artist  and  his  family;  and  yet  one  sees 
by  the  cabriolet  and  the  hook  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  also  by  the  man's  bent  and  stunted  figure, 
that  this  poor  professor  of  the  arts  is  forced  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  means  of  existence  by  plying  the 
hook  of  the  chiflbnnier. 

The  comparatively  clean  and  orderly  appearance 
of  this  humblest  of  households,  the  quiet,  sensitive  de- 
meanor of  the  man,  forbade  the  supposition  that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  The  rent  of 
this  cellar  was  two  and  a  half  francs  a  week,  about 
five  guineas  a  year,  or  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  Emperor  proved,  by  his  model  lodgings  for 
working-men  in  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  a  com- 
fortable "  apartment  "  of  three  rooms,  including  wa- 
ter supply,  could  be  provided  for  a  working-man's 
family,  and  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  even  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  water  would  cost  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rue  des  Malmaisons  almost  a  third  as  much  as  his 
rent. 

We  next  drive  to  the  Italian  colony  in  the  Rue  de 
St.  Victor,  making  first  for  the  house  immediately 
opposite  the  back  of  the  Halles  aux  Vins.  .  The  en- 
trance to  this  place  is  through  a  most  respectable 
looking  porte-cochere  leading  to  a  large  courtyard,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  seventy  chambers  are  let  out 
almost  exclusively  to  Italians,  as  many  as  from  six  to 
eight  of  whom  occupy  a  single  small  room,  and  pay 
in  advance  five  francs  per  head  per  month  for  this 
miserable  accommodation.  If  the  room  is  furnished 
with  straw  mattresses,  placed  on  the  floor,  the  charge 
is  six  sous  a  night,  payable  before  you  are  permitted 
to  enter  your  room.  The  rate  is  the  same  for  the 
youngest  children  as  for  grown-up  people.  The 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  has  accumulated,  we 
were  informed,  a  large  fortune  by  letting  lodgings  at 
this  rate.  The  herd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
congregated  in  this  and  two  neighboring  establish- 
ments is  fully  six  hundred  in  number  ;  and  how  does 
the  reader  suppose  they  get  their  living  ?  Not  by 
work  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,_notby 
strolling  about  the  streets,  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments, and  begging  sous  of  the  passers-by,  —  only 
a  few  of  them  live  by  these  means.  The  large  ma- 
jority obtain  their  livelihood  by  "posing"  as  models 
to  artists.  Painters  of  all  nations  have  their  studios 
in  the  French  capital ;  hence  the  great  demand  for 
living  models  which  these  wandering  Italian  peas- 
ants mainly  supply. 

Just  as  the  cab  drives  up,  one  weary  party  of  mu- 
sicians after  another,  tired  with  roaming  over  Paris 
during  the  day,  arrives  in  rapid  succession.  They 
are  all  in  the  costumes  of  their  country,  and  have 
either  large  harps  swung  at  their  backs,  or  bagpipes 
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sluiifj  over  their  shoulders,  or  tambourines  in  their 
hands.  Organ-grinder!  are  extremely  rare  in  Paris. 
Most  of  these  musicians  are  mere  youths,  —  many  of 
them  are  little  children,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  same  system  prevails  in  France  as 
is  practised  in  England  with  reference  to  the  hiring 
of  Italian  children  from  their  parents,  but  not  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  sum  paid  by 
these  "  patrons,"  as  they  are  styled,  ranges  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  francs  a  year  for  each  child  according  to 
its  age.  On  making  inquiries  of  several  children  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  we  found  that  about 
a  couple  of  francs  a  day  was  the  utmost  limit  of 
them.  Practised  lads,  trading  on  their  own  account, 
considered  they  had  had  a  good  day  when  they 
earned  as  much  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  They 
one  and  all  said  that  they  preferred  "  posing  "  to  ar- 
tists, as  the  pay  for  this  was  at  the  rate  of  a  franc  an 
hour,  and  the  sitting  usually  lasted  for  three  hours, 
after  which  they  hail  the  rest  of  the  day  to  them- 
selves. 

Permission  to  inspect  the  largest  establishment 
being  refused  us,  as  we  had  not  come  prepared  with 
a  special  order  from  the  prefecture  of  police,  we  de- 
cided to  visit  the  lodging-house  in  the  rear,  situated 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulangers,  —  a  steep,  narrow,  winding, 
villanous-looking  turning  a  few  doors  off:  slowly 
tramping  up  which  alley  we  encountered  one  or  two 
other  parties  of  tired  itinerant  musicians,  evidently 
only  too  glad  that  the  weary  day  had  come  to  a  close. 

The  proprietor  of  the  "  hotel  garni  "  we  were  in 
quest  of  keeps  a  wineshop,  and  all  "  marchands  de 
vin  "  like  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  police ;  so 
after  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  between  him 
and  one  of  the  agents  who  accompanied  us,  he  con- 
sented to  show  us  over  his  establishment,  and  with 
lighted  candle  at  once  proceeded  to  lead  the  way 
up  a  narrow  dirty  staircase,  reeking  with  foul  smells, 
spite  of  its  being  open  on  every  landing  to  the  small 
court  behind.  In  the  first  room  to  which  he  con- 
'  ducted  us  was  a  mother  and  four  bright-eyed 
laughing  little  girls,  all  sitting  up  for  the  head  of  the 
family,  who,  the  landlord  informed  us  aside,  had 
been  a  brigand  for  several  years,  and  had  had  to  fly 
from  Italy  for  his  life,  as  the  Government  had  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  On  my  suggesting  that  his 
present  absence  at  rather  an  unseasonable  hour  was 
slightly  suspicious,  and  that  possibly  he  was  follow- 
ing his  ordinary  calling  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  the  landlord  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no ! " 
said  he  ;  "  he  is  the  most  honest  of  all  my  lodgers ; 
you  may  leave  him  in  a  room  with  untold  gold  and 
he  would  n't  touch  a  five-franc  piece  of  it.  I  have 
already  trusted  him  two  hundred  francs.  You  see 
the  wife  is  ill,  and  just  now  they  can't  manage  to 
earn  more  than  five  francs  a  day-  among  them  at 
the  very  outside,  and  this  makes  them  behindhand 
with  their  rent.  Besides,  the  best  proof  that  he  is 
a  good  man  is  that  he  'poses'  to  all  the  artists  in 
Paris  for  Jesus  Christ.  You  may  see  his  portrait  a 
dozen  times  or  more  in  the  present  Salon.  You 
look  out  for  it  when  you  go  there ;  rather  a  melan- 
choly sort  of  look,  —  reddish  brown  hair  and  very 
neatly  trimmed  beard.  When  you  see  him  kneeling 
down  with  a  great  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  he  is  the 
very  image  of  our  Saviour,  I  assure  you."  The 
landlord  also  told  me  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  that  come  to  France  run  away  from  their  own 
country  to  escape  being  shot  or  hung  as  brigands, 
or  to  evade  serving  in  the  army  after  having  drawn 
an  unlucky  number.  They  usually  come  by  a  sailing- 
vessel  from  some  Italian  port  to  Marseilles,  and  many 


of  them  tramp  it  up  to  Paris.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  go  back  to  their  own  country,  unless  they  are 
sent  there  as  vagrants  by  the  police. 

In  the  apartment  we  are  in,  there  are  two  mat- 
tresses unread  on  the  floor  at  opposite  corners,  on 
one  of  which  lies  a  little  baby,  perfectly  naked,  save 
a  slight  covering  thrown  over  it,  with  a  gold  chain, 
to  which  a  gold  cross  and  heart-shaped  locket  are 
attached,  suspended  round  its  neck.  All  the  chil- 
dren have  necklaces  and  longf  car-rings,  and  the 
mother  abounds  with  jewelry.  The  room  contains 
a  couple  of  chairs,  but  neither  table,  wash-stand, 
chest  of  drawers,  nor  cupboard.  It  is,  moreover, 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  merely  a  single  window, 
which  is  closely  fastened  and  curtained  over,  ren- 
dering the  air  of  the  apartment,  which  is  only  some 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  positively  stifling,  and  yet  the 
children  have  all  the  look  of  perfect  health.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  gold  watch,  in  all  likelihood 
another  souvenir  of  happy  brigand  days,  with  nu- 
merous little  pictures  and  images  of  saints,  a  cruci- 
fix, and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils.  Around  the 
room  all  kinds  of  rude  musical  instruments,  high- 
crowned  hats,  sheep-skin  jackets,  and  other  gar- 
ments, are  hanging. 

In  another  chamber  we  find  a  couple  of  families 
living ;  two  married  sisters,  both  young  and  rather 
pretty,  with  their  husbands,  —  big  black-bearded, 
ruffianly  looking  sort  of  fellows,  whom  at  a  glance 
you  would  set  down  as  brigands,  —  and  be  mistaken  ; 
for  neither  had  followed  this  amiable  profession. 
They  have  four  little  children.  They  were  better 
off  than  their  neighbors  as  regarded  furniture,  but 
vastly  behind  them  in  the  matter  of  jewelry;  prob- 
ably because  the  husbands  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  overhauling  other  people's  jewel-cases. 
Other  rooms  we  visited  were  simply  repetitions  of 
the  preceding, '  with  some  unimportant  variations. 
In  one  particular  chamber,  stretched  out  on  a  mat- 
tress lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  a  couple 
of  footsore,  weary  travellers,  young  lads  arrived  that 
day  on  foot  from  Italy,  after  having  been  six  weeks 
on  the  road,  and  who  had  flung  themselves  on  this  to 
them  welcome  couch  in  their  soiled  and  dusty  gar- 
ments, and  were  soundly  sleeping  with  their  bag- 
pipes beside  them. 

On  returning  to  the  wineshop,  we  noticed  that  not 
a  single  Italian  was  drinking  there  ;  the  company 
was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  French  work- 
men, with  a  sprinkling  of  worse  characters.  Nev- 
ertheless, one  middle-aged,  ragged-looking  Italian, 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  doorstep,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  the  landlord  to  give  change'  for  a 
fifty-franc  note,  produced  from  his  belt  a  leathern 
bag,  in  which  smaller  bags  were  packed,  containing 
various  coins  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  rag  or  paper. 
Several  of  these  he  deliberately  unfolded,  and  taking 
a  couple  of  napoleons  from  one,  a  gold  five-franc 
piece  from  another,  and  some  silver  from  a  third, 
carefully  counted  out  the  requisite  change,  and  then, 
folding  up  the  note,  stowed  it  away  in  the  particu- 
lar receptacle  which  he  devoted  to  his  paper-money, 
as  though  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  exhibiting  his 
wealth  before  such  doubtful  company. 

A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  now  conducts  us  to  the 
Bal  du  Vieux  Chene  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ( 
Rue  de  Mouffetard,  possibly  the  most  notorious 
among  entertainments  of  ill  repute  in  all  Paris.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  places  a  police  agent  visits  to  en- 
deavor to  pick  up  information  respecting  any  great 
robbery,  or  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  any 
well-known  criminal.     Every  night  there  are   one 
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or  more  police  agents  here  in  disguise.  The  enter- 
tainment here  has  gone  on  for  200  years,  —  as  long, 
in  fact,  as  the  street  in  which  it  is  held  has  existed, 
to  share  its  own  indifferent  reputation.  In  front  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  and 
decorated  with  tricolored  flags,  we  find  a  consider- 
able crowd  collected,  and  among  them  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  policemen.  Six  sous  are  demanded 
for  admission,  and  you  have  to  surrender  up  your 
walking-stick  before  you  are  permitted  to  enter. 
The  "salle  du  bal,"  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  af- 
fording dancing  accommodations  to  very  nearly  a 
hundred  couples,  is  lighted  by  at  least  fifty  gas- 
burners  and  has  rows  of  tables  and  benches,  shut  off 
by  open  barriers,  ranged  up  either  side. 

Heathen  gods  and  goddesses  line  the  walls.  The 
ceiling  is  extremely  low;  nevertheless  the  room  is 
admirably  ventilated,  an  unquestionable  advantage  if 
only  because  it  .renders  the  strong  odor  of  garlic  a 
trifle  less  insupportable.  The  orchestra  numbers 
ten  performers,  of  whom  several  belong  to  military 
bands.  Among  the  male  habitues  of  the  establish- 
ment are  individuals  of  various  conditions,  ranging 
from  the  well-to-do  skilled  workman  and  the  youth 
in  some  fourth-rate  commercial  house,  wearing  frock- 
coats  and  billy-cock  hats,  to  the  laboring  man  in 
blue  blouse  and  trousers,  and  the  suspicious  charac- 
ter in  garments  of  great  variety,  usually  so  many 
disguises.  Respectability  does  not  appear  much  at 
the  "  Vieux  Chene,"  the  bulk  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  company  being  common  laboring  men,  who 
largely  patronized  the  last  nine  days'  Parisian 
wonder,  —  the  straw  hat  at  three  sous,  which  is  just 
now  selling  over  here  by  tens  of  thousands.  Our 
guides  point  out  to  us  several  notoriously  bad 
characters,  known  in  slang  phraseology  as  "  filous," 
who  will  rob  you  in  a  crowd  of  your  watch  or  your 
scarf  pin  ;  "  tireurs,"  or  pickpockets;  "  cambrioleurs " 
and  u  vauterniers,"  equivalent  to  London  area 
sneaks  ;  "  grinches  a  la  veille,"  and  "  caroubleurs," 
burglars  by  means  of  centre-bits  and  skeleton  keys ; 
"bonjouriers,"  who  obtain  access  to  apartments 
under  some  false  pretence,  and  carry  off  anything  of 
value  they  happen  to  come  across  ;  "  papillonneurs," 
who  rob  the  washerwomen's  carts  ;  and  "  roulottiers," 
who  steal  luggage  off  the  roofs  of  cabs,  and  lie  in 
wait  to  plunder  vans. 

The  female  portion  of  the  company  were  of  a 
mixed  order ;  still  none  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
police  belonged  to  the  class  which  in  England  we 
style  "  unfortunate."  They  were  almost  exclusive- 
ly shop  girls,  workwomen,  and  blanchisseuses;  and 
one  or  'two  among  them  were  somewhat  coquettishly 
dressed  in  Swiss  bodices  and  looped-up  skirts,  and 
with  towering  chignons,  and  even  Alexandrine 
ringlets.  One  young  girl  was  particularly  noticea- 
ble for  her  slender,  graceful  figure,  her  delicately- 
cut  features,  and  a  grave,  tender  expression  of 
countenance.  She  danced  with  a  modesty  unusual 
among  the  habitudes  of  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Chene  ; 
nevertheless,  next  season  she  will  no  doubt  be  found 
dancing  the  "cancan"  at  Mabille,  and  the  year 
following  driving  in  her  "  panier  "  or  her  "  solitaire" 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  At  the  Vieux  Chene  the 
dancing  is  of  the  boisterous,  extravagant  character 
common  to  the  lowest  order  of  French  balls ;  arms 
and  legs  are  flung  about  as  though  the  dancers  were 
possessed,  and  during  certain  figures  there  are  as 
many  of  the  latter  limbs,  feminine  as  well  as  mascu- 
line, level  with  the  gaslights  as  resting  on  the 
ground. 

To  "  lever  la  jambe  "  is,  in  fact,  the  first  accom- 


plishment which  a  dancer  at  Vieux  Chene  seeks  to 
acquire.  One  among  a  party  of  Turcos  in  undress 
uniform  danced  the  "  cancan  "  in  all  its  more  vulgar 
details,  while  his  partner,  a  girl  with  a  vicious  for- 
bidding-looking face  of  a  marked  Celtic  type,  re- 
sponded to  his  indecencies  with  a  calm  audacity 
common  only  to  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex. 
Between  the  dances  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment levies  a  charge  of  three  sous  on  each  male 
dancer  about  to  take  part  in  the  dance  immediately 
succeeding.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  prevailed  at  the  old  barrier  balls,  and  the 
Vieux  Chene  is  one  of  the  few  establishments  where 
it  is  still  kept  up.  It  must  yield  a  considerable  rev- 
enue, for  the  dances  follow  each  other  with  scarcely 
three  minutes'  interval.  At  regular  periods  a  gar- 
con  waters  the  floor  of  the  ball-room,  and  a  cook  in 
superlatively  clean  white  clothes  promenades  from 
time  to  time  up  and  down  the  "  salle  "  with  gateaux 
for  sale.  Hot  wine  served  in  metal  basins  and  a  thin 
kind  of  beer  appear  to  be  the  liquors  most  in  request. 
The  drinking-glasses  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  might  be  thrown  against  a  stone  wall 
without  much  danger  of  breaking. 

No  less  than  half  a  dozen  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Garde  de  Paris,  the  barracks  of  which  corps  are 
conveniently  situated  only  a  few  doors  off,  are  post- 
ed in  the  ball-rocm  to  preserve  order,  and  there  are 
usually  a  couple  more  in  reserve  in  the  passage 
leading  to  it,  with  another  one  or  two  perhaps 
standing  at  the  entrance  ;  nevertheless,  serious  dis- 
turbances are  of  common  occurrence.  On  this  par- 
ticular night,  however,  we  witnessed  nothing  more 
serious  than  the  tearing  of  a  man's  blouse  to  tatters, 
the  extraction  of  a  few  locks  of  his  hair  by  some  fe- 
male smarting  with  jealousy,  and  the  flooring  of  a 
man  by  the  heavy  hoof  of  some  agile  cannibal  who 
had  first  tried  to  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  friend's 
check. 

It  was  now  within  a  few  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  ball  would  have  to  close,  and  we  had  still 
several  places  to  visit  to  complete  our  night's  pro- 
gramme. 

IV.  HOTELS    GARNIS. LE3   RAVAGEUT.S. 

On  leaving  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Chene  we  drove 
along  the  Rue  Moutfetard,  through  the  Rues  Des- 
cartes and  de  la  Montagne  de  Sainte-Genevieve, 
where  what  are  called  the  "  good "  poor  of  Paris 
herd  together,  into  the  Place  Maubert,  passing  on 
our  way  men  in  waiting  with  extra  horses  for  draw- 
ing the  omnibuses  up  these  steep  acclivities  lying 
fast  asleep  on  the  animals'  backs.  We  sound  our 
guides  as  to  the  thieves'  private  haunts,  —  the  low 
cabarets  or  cellars  where,  as  we  have  so  often  read, 
criminals  meet  to  plan  their  most  desperate  ventures. 
The  Vieux  Chene  was  obviously  too  public  to  be  a 
regular  place  of  rendezvous  for  business  purposes. 
The  police  agents  repl . .  J  lu.t  :i .  sach  pi . 
imagined  were  known  to  them.  All  the  Paris  caba- 
rets, even  those  in  the  most  retired  places,  are  under 
such  close  surveillance  that  the  character  of  the 
guests  is  always  known  to  the  officer  on  the  beat. 
A  cabaret  or  cafe  harboring  bad  characters  would  be 
instantly  closed,  which  is  the  reason  why  particular 
gangs  of  thieves  cannot  hold  together  in  Paris  for 
anv  length  of  time.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
gang  known  as  the  Band  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  from  the  name  of  a  cafe  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting.  The  members  of  this  gang, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  anything  but  desperadoes. 
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Their  mode  of  business  was  to  sneak  into  apart- 
ments by  means  of  false  keys  during  the  absence  of 
the  lawful  tenants,  and  walk  away  with  any  portable 
articles  of  value  that  came  to  hand.  They  were  all 
young  men  of  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their  conviction  no  less 
than  ninety  robberies  were  proved  against  them. 
The  police  captured  the  whole  gang  at  one  swoop. 

'•  A    remarkable    gang   of  thieves,  whose   names 
were  always  on  the  books  of  the  prefecture,"  ob- 
served the  eldest  police  agent,  "  was  composed  of  a 
family  of  Jews,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Nathan's 
band."     Nathan  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft  when 
a  child,  before  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  that  he  under- 
went his  last  punishment,  when  he  was  seventy  years 
old.     He  and  his  wife,  with  six  daughters  and  their 
husbands  (for  they  were  all  married),  had  suffered 
209  years  of  imprisonment  among  them  at  the  time 
old   Nathan   was  last  sentenced.     They  were  all 
thieves,  and   Nathan   carried  on   the  trade  of  re- 
ceiver as  well."     This  story  reminded  the  narrator's 
companion  of  another  very  criminal  old  gentleman, 
whose    career,   however,   was   a   far    luckier   one. 
When  he  was  caught,  the  gendarme   said  to  him, 
"  You  unfortunate,  old  man,  what  could  have  induced 
you  at  your  time  of  life  "  —  he  was  seventy-one  —  "  to 
risk  ending  your  days  in  prison  ?  '•'     "  Not  so  unfor- 
tunate, my  brigadier,  as  you  seem  to  think,"  replied 
the  hoary  rascal ;  "  I  've  been  a  thief,  man  and  boy, 
for   sixty-one   years,  and   this   is   the  first   time  a 
'  marchand  de  lacets '  —  slang  for  gendarme  —  has 
ever  had  me  in  his  clutches."     Next,  I  heard  of  a 
notorious  gang  of  thieves  captured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Barriers  de  Fontainebleau,  where  we 
had  been  that  evening.     They  used  to  frequent  one 
of  the  low  cabarets  near  there,  and  the  police  soon 
had  their  eyes  upon  them.     "  Well,  one  day,"  says 
my  agent,  "  a  number  of  us  disguised  ourselves  as 
masons,  and  went  to  the  cabaret  to  drink ;  and,  af- 
ter jingling  our  money  about  in  our  pockets,  threw 
ourselves  on  the  benches,  and  pretended  to  fall  fast 
asleep.     The  bait  took ;  they  robbed  every  man  of 
us ;  Avhereupon  we  jumped  up,  and  carried  them  off 
—  there  were  eight  of  them  —  to  the  nearest  '  poste 
de  police.'     When  the  particulars  became  known  at 
the  prefecture,  orders  were  given  that  no  similar 
'  plant'  was  to  be  made  in  future.     The  '  chef  said 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  enticing  people  to 
commit  crime.     When  Ave  suspect  that  a  cafe  or 
cabaret  is  frequented  by  improper  characters,  one 
or  more  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  and  not  known 
in  the  quarter,  are  set  to  watch  it,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  follow  the  more  suspicious  characters  about  until 
they  go  to  bed,  when  they  leave  them  for  the  night. 
As  thieves  are  ordinarily  late  risers,  the  agent  is  al- 
ways waiting  for  his  man  before  he  is  stirring  in  the 
morning.     In  this  way,  he  follows  him  about  early 
and  late,  until  he  detects  him  attempting  to  commit 
a  robbery.     No  sooner  has  he  secured  him  than  he 
sets  to  work  to  find  out  his  most  intimate  associates, 
and,  mentioning  their  names,  gives  his  prisoner  to 
understand  that  it  was  they  who  put  the  police  on 
his  track.     As  a  natural  result,  the  man,  highly  in- 
dignant at  the  supposed   treachery  of  his  accom- 
plices, tells  the  agent  all  he  knows  to  their  disad- 
vantage, and  in  due  course  they  are  lodged  in  prison 
likewise."    For  capturing  a  thief,  the  police  agent, 
it  seems,  receives  a  gratuity  of  twenty  francs  from 
the  prefecture ;  and  for  arresting  a  man  who,  having 
been   already  convicted,  and  while  under   surveil- 
lance, as  is  always  the  case  for  a  certain  period  after 


the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  has  left  the  town  or 
village  where  he  was  ordered  to  reside,  the  agent 
gets  a  gratuity  of  ten  francs.  The  salary  of  a  police 
agent  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,000  francs  a  year,  with 
an  allowance  of  200  francs  for  clothes,  and  200 
francs  additional  for  house-rent.  The  ordinary  ser- 
gent-de-ville  receives  the  smaller  salary,  and  has 
no  allowance  made  him  for  rent. 

Our  conversation  next  turning  upon  the  chiffon- 
niers,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  class  even  below 
that,  known  as  the  "  trilleurs,"  whose  avocation  was 
to  sort  out  the  contents  of  the  baskets  sold  by  chif- 
fonniers  in  a  lot  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  chif- 
fonniers,  it  seems,  have  their  regular  exchanges  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Paris,  at  which  the  prices  of 
rags,  waste  paper,  bones,  broken  glass,  &c.  is  from  time 
to  time  regulated.  They  have  also  their  annual  din- 
ner at  some  convenient  and  appropriate  restaurant, 
at  which  they  make  a  collection  for  the  "  poor  "  of 
their  class,  and  invariably  drink  the  toast  of  "  The 
Press,  which  uses  and  wastes  so  much  paper,  and 
thereby  keeps  up  the  price  of  rags."  Our  guide  re- 
marked that  when  the  cholera  was  at  its  worst  in 
Paris,  the  chiffonniers  suffered  less  than  any  other 
class ;  which  may  have  been  because  they  were  so 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  filth  and  foul  odors. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  Place  Maubert, 
which  abounds  with  low  wineshops.  Our  guides 
call  our  attention  to  some  abject-looking  wretches 
called  "  ravageurs,"  an  almost  extinct  class  of 
Paris  "  night-birds,"  who  are  raking  the  open 
kennels  in  the  narrow  side  streets  with  sticks, 
for  bits  of  old  metal  or  a  stray  sou.  "  This  is  the 
hour,"  say  the  agents,  "  when  the  night-birds  of 
Paris  are  all  on  the  wing.  That  man,"  pointing  to 
a  poorly  clad  individual  at  the  bar  of  an  adjacent 
wineshop,  "  is  what  we  call  a  '  guardian  angel.'  He 
is  waiting  until  the  hour  for  closing  arrives,  namely 
one  o'clock  ;  when  the  landlord,  who  gives  him  his 
food,  so  as  always  to  have  him  at  his  beck  and  call, 
will  confide  to  his  charge  his  best  and  most  drunken 
customer.  This  person  the  guardian  angel  will  con- 
duct safely  home  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  flattery, 
firmness,  and  finesse,  —  spite  of  all  his  remon- 
strances, his  endeavors  to  get  into  conversation  with 
solitary-passers-by,  masculine  or  feminine,  his  desire 
to  fight,  or  his  efforts  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  on 
some  doorstep.  A  good  guardian  angel  ought  not 
only  to  possess  tact,  but  strength  as  well ;  for  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  charge  upon 
his  back.  Some  guardian  angels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  barriers,  who  frequently  have  to  con- 
duct their  clients  a  tolerable  distance,  provide  them- 
selves with  wheelbarrows,  and  trundle  the  drunken 
man  to  his  door.  Their  ordinary  fee  is  ten  sous,  but 
habitual  drunkards  of  ample  means  and  liberal  dis- 
position usually  give  their  guardian  angel  at  least  a 
franc." 

During  this  time  we  have  been  making  our  way 
to  an  hotel  garni,  up  one  of  those  foul,  murky,  nar- 
row streets  which  one  can  almost  stride  across,  with 
wineshops  at  both  corners  and  at  both  ends,  that 
communicate  with  the  Place  Maubert.  There  is  a 
dim  lamp  above  the  low  entrance  insufficient  to  light 
the  dark  and  dirty  passage,  and,  if  possible,  darker 
and  dirtier  staircase.  The  proprietor,  at  a  word 
from  the  agents,  shows  us  into  several  rooms,  in  most 
of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  beds,  with 
no  kind  of  screen  between  them,  and  no  extra  ac- 
commodation beyond  a  rush-bottom  chair.  Each 
bed  had  a  couple  of  occupants,  and  the  charge  per 
night  is  from  six  to  eight  sous.     On  returning  to  the 
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street  again,  we  find  four  or  five  abject-looking  be- 
ings hanging  about  the  entrance  of  the  dirty  lodg- 
ing-house, one  of  whom  kindly  volunteers  to  guide 
us  to  some  hotels  garnis  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustache,  of  a  much  lower  description 
than  that  we  had  just  inspected.  We  follow  him  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  the  police  agents,  who,  as  we 
cross  the  Boulevard  de  St.  Germain,  draw  our  at- 
tention to  a  man  hovering  mysteriously  round  the 
outside  of  a  cafe  just  closed  for  the  night.  "  He  is 
not  searching  so  carefully,"  remarks  one  of  our 
guides,  "  for  any  chance  half-franc  pieces  that  may 
have  been  accidentally  lost ;  his  object  is  to  collect 
all  the  cigar  ends  that  the  smokers  have  flung  away. 
The  commoner  sort  he  will  chop  small,  make  them 
into  packets,  and  sell  a  working-man  as  much  to- 
bacco for  a  sou  as  he  can  buy  at  a  shop  for  four 
times  the  money.  The  ends  of  the  good  cigars  he 
will  sell  to  cigarette  manufacturers  at  something 
like  a  couple  of  francs  a  pound." 

"  It  is  just  about  this  time,"  continued  the  police 
agent,  "  that  other  night-birds,  styled  '  reveilleuses,' 
are  starting  on  their  rounds.  Their  occupation  is  to 
wake  up  heavy,  not  to  say  drunken  sleepers,  who 
have  to  be  up  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  'halles' 
at  three  o'clock.  Many  of  these  women  have  a  large 
connection,  and  work  gradually  from  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  Paris  right  up  to  the  '  halles '  them- 
selves. They  only  get  two  sous  apiece  from  their 
customers,  some  of  whom  give  them  no  end  of  trou- 
ble. For  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  with  the  reveilleuse 
never  to  quit  her  customers  until  they  are  wide 
awake." 

We  also  learned  that  the  Paris  police  are  very 
strict  in  apprehending  vagrants  whom  they  catch 
sleeping  at  night-time  out  of  doors;  the  consequence 
is  that  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  without  means  of 
procuring  a  bed  will  walk  about  Paris  all  night  long, 
when  every  one  except  the  night-birds  are  sound 
asleep,  hardly  daring  to  stop  to  rest  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. This  they  will  do  night  after  night,  spite  of 
the  wind  and  cold,  but  rarely  in  spite  of  rain.  In 
wet  weather  they  give  themselves  up  in  shoals,  and 
the  depot  at  the  prefecture  is  crowded  with  vagrants. 
Their  habit  is  to  take  their  rest  in  the  daytime,  at 
certain  "  cremeries,"  where,  after  spending  two  sous 
for  a  cup  of  cofl'ee,  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  for  a 
certain  time.  Or  they  sleep  on  the  seats  in  the 
outer  boulevards  ;  the  miserable  beings  whom  one 
so  frequently  sees  at  midday  stretched  at  full  length 
on  these  benches  have  rarely  had  a  single  wink  of 
sleep  the  night  before. 

We  had  now  reached  the  Eue  du  Jour  at  the 
back  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  The  tramp 
halted  opposite  No.  11,  a  tall,  narrow,  dingy-looking, 
old-fashioned  stone  house,  with  only  a  couple  of 
windows  on  each  floor  in  front,  and  tugged  at  the 
bell  until  the  door  was  opened,  when  I  and  my 
friend  entered  with  him :  the  two  police  agents,  who 
thought  we  should  get  on  better  without  them,  re- 
mained outside.  The  three  of  us  asked  for  beds,  but 
the  proprietor  told  me  and  my  friend  that  we  were 
too  clean  for  the  place.  We  thereupon  paid  eight 
sous  for  a  bed  for  the  tramp,  and  accompanied  him 
to  his  room,  a  dirty,  dilapidated-looking  chamber, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long  by  nine  broad, 
where  we  found  six  beds  on  the  floor :  in  several  of 
which  beds  as  many  as  three  persons  were  sleeping. 
Then  there  were  three  more  beds  upstairs ;  that  is 
to  say,  up  a  step-ladder  leading  to  a  wide  shelf  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  proprietor,  it  seems, 
crowds  each  bed  with  three  persons  when  the  exi- 


gencies of  the  establishment  are  extreme  ;  common- 
ly, however,  the  smaller  beds  have  only  two  occu- 
pants. About  the  bedding  and  the  atmosphere  of 
all  the  rooms  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  truly 
and  pleasantly.  The  staircase  was  narrow,  but  the 
long  and  equally  foul-smelling  passages  on  the  land- 
ings were  so  extremely  narrow  that  two  people 
meeting  in  the  middle  could  not  manage  to  pass 
each  other.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  house 
had  been  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  space  for  sleeping  purposes.  It  was  on 
the  landings  of  this  particular  hotel  garni,  I  think, 
that  little  cabinets  had  been  constructed,  each  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  in  which  one  person 
could  manage  to  turn ;  these,  with  no  windows  in 
them  save  a  few  squares  of  glass  over  the  doorway, 
were  let  out  by  the  month  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
francs.  The  half  or  the  third  of  a  bed,  whichever 
you  chanced  to  have  allotted  you,  was  at  the  rate  of 
eight  sous  the  first  night  and  six  sous  the  nights  fol- 
lowing. This  amount,  paid,  of  course,  in  advance, 
entitled  you  to  sleep  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  six  the  following  morning,  when  you 
were  turned  out.  Those  who  slept  "  upstairs  "  paid 
six  sous  the  first  night,  and  four  sous  afterwards. 
Everybody  sleeps  perfectly  naked,  his  clothes  being 
rolled  up  and  placed  beneath  the  mattress  at  the 
head  of  the  bed.  In  this  particular  hotel  garni  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds ;  and  about  three 
hundred  people  sleep  in  it  every  night.  These  de- 
tails we  got  from  our  tramp  ;  who,  when  he  was  in 
doubt  himself,  made  no  scruple  whatever  about 
waking  the  person  nearest  to  him,  to  obtain  from 
him  the  required  information.  Strange  to  say,  no 
one  complained,  but  readily  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him. 

The  tramp,  whom  we  carried  off  with  us,  next 
conducted  us  to  the  Hotel  Rambuteau,  No.  94  in  the 
street  of  that  name,  immediately  facing  the  Halles 
Centrales,  where  we  found  six  or  seven  men  and 
boys  sitting  on  the  steps,  several  of  whom  had  fallen 
fast  asleep.  On  entering,  we  passed  along  a  narrow 
passage  and  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  bureau  of 
the  hotel.  Here  we  are  again  informed  that  we  are 
too  clean  for  the  establishment.  We  therefore  pay 
for  a  bed  for  our  guide,  as  we  did  previously,  but 
this  time  the  charge  is  ten  sous.  On  quitting  the 
bureau  the  tramp  rejoins  us,  and  descends,  with  us  to 
the  floor  beneath,  where  he  unlocks  the  heavy  door 
of  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  invites  us-  to  enter. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  room  with  a  single  window 
as  usual,  and  containing  seven  beds,  in  which  we 
count  fifteen  sleepers,  men  and  boys ;  the  tramp 
would  have  made  the  sixteenth.  All  were  sleeping 
stark  naked,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
prevails  at  these  establishments.  This  hotel  makes 
up  something  like  ninety  beds  in  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
rooms ;  the  terms,  according  to  the  proprietor's  card, 
being  ten  sous  the  night,  or  twelve  francs  the 
month:  about  £6  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  more  wretchedly  than  many  a  brute. 

We  next  went  with  the  same  guide  to  what  is 
styled  an  ."  Hotel  Modele."  The  entrance  was 
through  a  large,  heavy  porte-cochere,  with  boldly 
carved  cherubim  ornamenting  the  panels.  Here 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  accommo- 
dation offered  beyond  a  sink  on  each  floor,  with  wa- 
ter laid  on  for  washing,  and  a  small  square  of  look- 
ing-glass let  into  the  wall.  The  charge  at  this 
establishment  amounted  to  twelve  sous  for  the  first 
night,  and  dropped  to  eight  sous  per  night  after- 
wards.    Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  beds  were 
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ftp,  as  it  was  now  past  one  o'clock,  but  our  guide 
woke  them  u])  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to 
procure  any  information  from  them.    They  were, 

however,  the  reverse  of  communicative.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  annoyed  at  being  dis- 
turbed; or  perhaps  independence  begun  when  you 
twelve  sous  per  sight  for  R  lodging;  anyway, 
to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  lodgers  of  the 
"Hdtel  Modele"  they  responded  with,  "Who  are 
you?  what  do  you  want?  'decarrez'" —  slang  for 
"be  off"  —  or  "  je  te  flanqnerai  une  vollee";  and 
with  these  words  one  fellow  sprang  out  of  bed, 
naked  as  he  was  born;  others  prepared  to  follow  his 
example,  and  so  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, locking  the  door  after  us  on  the  outside.  In 
this  account  we  have  told  all  that  decency  will  per- 
mit us  to  tell. 

Giving  a  couple  of  francs  to  our  guide  the  tramp, 
and  leaving  him  to  such  repose  as  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  in  his  share  of  the  bed  last  allotted  to  him, 
we  rejoined  the  police  agents,  who  were  waiting 
with  the  cab  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  street.  On 
our  suggesting  that  we  should  drive  forthwith  to  the 
Carrieres  de  l'Ainerique,  they  started  a  dozen  diffi- 
culties, Baying  first  of  all  that  the  horse  was  knocked 
up  and  could  not  go  the  distance ;  then  that  it 
would  be  daybreak  before  we  arrived  there,  and  we 
should  find  every  one  gone ;  next,  that  as  the 
weather  was  rather  mild,  the  chances  were  that  no- 
body would  go  to  the  quarries  on  such  a  night. 
"They  only  go  there  for  the  warmth  from  the 
kilns,"  said  they  ;  "  on  a  night  like  this  they  will  oc- 
cupy themselves  by  promenading  about  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne."  Finally  they  said  the  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  too  much  danger,  that  some  of  the 
ruffians  there  would  be  certain  to  recognize  them, 
and  that  we,  being  only  four,  might  be  overpowered, 
and  stand  a  chance  of  being  murdered.  This  in- 
formation was  certainly  disheartening,  nevertheless 
we  did  our  utmost  to  remove  the  scruples  of  our 
guides,  as  we  were  bent  upon  going  through  with 
the  night's  programme;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
Parting  company,  therefore,  with  the  two  police 
agents,  we  determined  upon  making  the  excursion 
to  the  Carrieres  de  l'Amerique  by  ourselves. 


.   POLLY'S  ONE  OFFER. 

IX    SIX    CHAPTERS. 
V. 

Polly  did  not  find  her  position,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, at  all  unpleasant,  —  rather  the  reverse, 
indeed.  There  was  a«great  deal  going  on  at  the 
Grange  ;  never  was  Maggie  so  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
or  so  little  at  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  her  friend ; 
Laura  and  Fanny  had,  of  course,  occupations  of 
their  own,  and  were  not  going  to  be  troubled  with 
Maggie's  darling ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  she  was  of- 
ten left  to  Bob,  who  had  plenty  of  idle  time  on  his 
hands,  and  was  glad  to  employ  it. 

The  first  morning  after  her  arrival  Polly  was  in- 
troduced to  Stella  in  a  large,  level  pasture-field,  and 
Bob  having  put  her  in  the  saddle  with  infinite  care, 
and  many  assurances  that  she  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afraid,  led  the  pretty  creatures  slowly  round 
the  field.  They  were  a  capital  match,  he  said,  and, 
if  Polly  liked,  Stella  should  be  hers.  Then  Polly 
had  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and  Stella  walked 
quietly  and  obligingly  after  Bob  close  to  the  hedge, 
and  then  across  the  field  to  the  gate,  where  Mrs. 
Livingstone  6tood,  without  being  led.     Mrs.  Liv- 
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ingstone  said  Stella  was  admirably  trained,  and  a 
docile,  fine-tempered  thing;  and  then  she  com- 
mended Polly  as  sitting  nicely  and  straight  up,  and 
bade  Hob  mind  and  take  care  of  her.  This  lesson 
was  repeated  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
Polly  could  soon  ride  well  enough  to  be  trusted 
on  the  road  with  Bob  and  Maggie,  and  so  they  took 
seve  ral  excursions  together,  not  very  long,  and  Pol- 
ly made  acquaintance  and  drank  tea  informally  at 
several  neighboring  houses,  where  she  was  evident- 
ly welcomed  for  somebody's  sake  besides  her 
own. 

Every  time  this  significant  sort  of  welcome  was 
given  her,  Polly's  heart  suffered  that  strange  physical 
wrench,  and  so  it  did  often  when  she  was  with  Bob 
alone,  and  he  said  kind  words,  and  gave  her  kind 
looks  that  implied  his  love  for  her.  He  was  never 
rough  with  her  now,  but  very  quiet  and  wary,  as  if  he 
had  an  inkling  of  that  hidden  pang,  and  was  watch- 
ing for  his  opportunity  to  speak  without  scaring  her, 
and  so  finally  to  cure  it.  His  wooing  was  not  at  all 
unlike  the  process  of  breaking  in  Stella  ;  Polly  was 
quite  as  shy,  as  proud,  as  averse  to  bit  and  bridle  as 
that  pretty  thoroughbred ;  but,  once  subdued,  Bob 
thought  she  would  also  be  as  good  and  as  obedient 
to  -his  hand.  Yet  all  this  while  that  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  make  her  compliant  and  tractable,  Polly 
was  hardening  her  mind  against  him,  and  perplex- 
ing Maggie  more  and  more  every  day.  She  had 
no  fear  of  herself  what  she  should  answer  if  Bob 
were  so  rash  as  to  make  love  to  her  openly  (as  if 
his  daily  life  at  present  was  not  all  love-making  !)  ; 
but  she  had  many  doubts  whether  she  had  done 
what  she  ought  to  have  done  in  coming  to  Black- 
thorn Grange.  She  had  read  very  few  novels, 
and  was  a  child  for  worldly  wisdom ;  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  good  for  a  governess  to  be  called 
a  flirt,  and  Maggie  had  said  to  her  that  if  she  did 
not  like  Bob,  she  was  no  better  than  a,  flirt  and  a 
coquette,  to  which  Polly  had  replied  that  she  did 
like  Bob,  and  she  would  not  have  bad  names  fas- 
tened upon  her.  But  both  the  girls  knew  that  they 
were  talking  at  cross  purposes,  and  that  liking  meant 
very  different  things  in  their  vocabularies  ;  standing 
for  downright  true  love  in  Maggie's,  and  in  Polly's 
for  a  mere  general  sentiment  free  to  all  the 
world. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  week,  Bob  always 
confident  and  easy,  Polly  sweet  with  him  and  sav- 
age with  herself,  and  Maggie  at  her  wits'  end  over 
the  vanity  and  vexation  of  other  people's  courtships. 
"  If,"  cogitated  she,  —  "  if  Polly  behaves  badly  to 
Bob,  she  '11  have  such  a  fall  in  my  mother's  esteem 
that  I  shall  never  be  allowed  to  set  eyes  on  her  again, 
—  the  plaguey  puss  !  She  would  be  awfully  kind  and 
sensible  if  she  were  left  to  her  own  discretion,  for 
she  has  the  dearest  little  warm  heart  in  the  world  for 
them  that  love  her ;  and  she  need  not  think  she  is 
blinding  me ;  she  is  ever  so  fond  of  Bob,  bless  her ! 
only  she  is  persuaded  that  she  's  cut  out  for  a  single 
life.  What  a  silly,  selfish  woman  Mrs.  Curtis  must 
be  to  have  filled  her  with  such  notions !  I  have  not 
patience  to  think  of  her  ! " 

The  wrench  at  Polly's  heart  was  very  frequently 
repeated  at  this  time ;  it  was  renewed,  indeed,  day 
by  day.  There  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Livingstone 
family,  a  widow  lady,  who  often  dropped  in  with 
her  work  of  an  afternoon,  and  was  quite  in  the 
confidence  of  the  sisters.  She  tried  to  take  up 
Polly  in  the  same  way,  during  one  of  her  visits,  and 
extolled  Bob  so  highly  that  Maggie  sat  in  dread 
lest  Polly  should  indulge  in  one  of  those  sharp,  satiric 
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speeches  for  which  she  was  famous  at  school  when 
provoked.  But  no;  Polly  sat  humiliated  and  in 
pain,  listening  to  feeble  anecdotes  of  Bob's  babyhood 
and  boyhood,  most  of  which  she  had  already  heard 
from  his  mother,  and  wishing  she  was  safe  at  home 
and  her  trials  and  temptations  over.  The  family 
friend  plainly  assumed  that  she  had  a  special  interest 
in  Bob,  or  soon  would  have,  and  she  did  not  feel 
skilful  enough  to  parry  the  assumption  without 
betraying  that  she  understood  it.  All  Polly's  feints 
consisted  in  refusing  to  see  what  she  did  not  wish  to 
see.  While  the  talk  was  still  at  its  height,  down 
came  a  heavy  pour  of  rain,  and  Bob  strolled  in 
from  the  garden.  Polly  was  in  possession  of  his 
peculiar  chair,  and  quite  simply,  not  meaning  any 
offence  or  expecting  it  to  be  taken,  he  said,  "  Get 
up,  Polly,  and  you  shall  sit  on  my  knee."  Polly 
got  up,  and  would  have  stepped  away;  but  Bob 
dexterously  intercepted  her  and  throned  her  on  his 
knee,  adding,  in  a  cheerful,  explanatory  tone,  "  She 
is  tnjing  to  be  my  little  wife,  Mrs.  Davis,  —  are  you 
not,  Polly?" 

"  There  go  two  words  to  that  bargain,"  said 
Maggie,  and  laughed  nervously.  Polly  did  not 
speak,  but  she  made  a  gentle  decided  move  to 
extricate  herself,  her  heart  beating  with  pang  after 
pang,  and  her  eyes  turned  with  pathetic  entreaty 
on  Hob's  face.  Bob,  who  loved  her  eyes,  smiled  at 
their  helpless  sweetness,  and  thought  they  were  like 
lils  favorite  setter's  when  she  cowered  at  his  feet, 
fearing  punishment.  He  did  not  let  her  go  at  once, 
and  site  did  not  struggle, — 'dignity  forbade,  —  but 
she  slipped  away  by  and  by,  and  contrived  to  say, 
pleasantly,  that  though  it  might  be  a  vast  honor  to 
sit  on  Bob's  knee,  she  greatly  preferred  a  chair,  at 
which  Bob  laughed,  perhaps  rather  too  incredu- 
lously. 

The  day  but  one  after  this  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Polly  to  go  home.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  very  kjnd 
to  her,  and  hoped  she  would  soon  return  for  a  longer 
siay;  and  this  she  repeated  so  frequently  that  Polly 
quite  understood  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  it.  Bob 
left  her  little  peace,  but  he  did  not  put  her  out  of 
her  pain  until  the  last  morning  when  she  had  begun 
to  think  she  was  to  get  away  without  incurring  the 
worst  test.  It  was  settled  the  night  before  that  she 
should  go  to  the  station  with  Maggie  and  Laura  in  the 
pony-carriage,  which  had  a  front  and  back  seat; 
and  when  she  had  said  good  by  to  Mrs.  Livingstone 
and  Fanny  indoors,  and  came  out  at  the  garden- 
door  in  the  morning  sunshine,  there  was  Bob  in  a 
light  summer  suit,  looking  in  the  finest  spirits,  but 
excited  withal. 

"  Are  you  going,  Bob  ?  I  have  put  on  my 
driving  gloves,"  said  Laura,  who  had  already  taken 
the  reins. 

"  You  may  drive  and  welcome  ;  I  only  want  to 
go  to  the  turn  of  Pickett's  Lane  ;  I  '11  sit  behind  with 
Polly,"  said  be,  and  put  her  in,  and  followed  himself. 
Then  Maggie  mounted  by  her  sister,  and  off  the 
pony  went  at  a  frisky  trot. 

Polly's  parting  glimpse  of  the  Grange  was  adorned 
by  the  figures  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Fanny  in 
the  porch,  —  Fanny  waving  her  hand  and  crying, 
"  Come  back  soon,  Polly ;  come  back  soon  !  "  The 
road  was  long  and  perfectly  level  and  straight,  but 
it  wavered  in  capricious  zigzags  before  Polly's  eyes, 
while  roses  and  lilies  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
her  face.  Bob  was  there,  and  watching  her,  and 
her  heart  was  all  one  great  swelling  pang.  She 
would  have  given  anything  for  leave  to  cry,  but  this 
was  neither  the  time  nqr,  place  for  tears,  and  she 


had  forgotten  her  veil.  Bob  was  apparently  occu- 
pied with  the  landscape,  but  he  did  not  lose  one 
change  of  her  sweet  little  face,  and  presently  he 
began  to  speak  of  her  return  to  the  Grange. 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  before  then,  Polly,"  he  went 
on  ;  "I  am  coming  to  Norminster  next  week,  and 
you  will  introduce  me  to  Jane  and  your  mother.  I 
am  only  a  rough  fellow,  but  I  love  you  dearly,  Polly, 
and  you  must  speak  for  me.  I  '11  promise  to  take  all 
the  care  in  the  world  of  you  if  you  '11  be  my  precious 
little  wife,  —  don't  you  believe  me,  Polly  V" 

"  I  know  you  are  very  good,  Bob,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  long  since  that  I  could  take  care  of  myself," 
said  Polly,  with  sudden,  invincible,  wicked  quiet, 
that  came  to  her  aid  from  no  one  could  tell  whence. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Polly  ?  "  demanded 
Bob,  startled  out  of  his  happy  complacency. 

"What  I  say.  You  are  very  kind,  but — but  I 
don't  intend  to  marry." 

Bob  was  posed  for  a  moment,  though  not  silenced. 
"  Change  your  mind  for  me,  Polly.  Don't  you  think 
we  could  be  happy  together  ?  I  have  quite  set  my 
heart  on  you ;  I  cannot  live  without  you." 

"  That  is  what  all  men  say  beforehand ;  but  I 
have  heard  my  mother  talk.  No,  Bob  ;  I  shall  make 
a  better  governess  than  wifef;  I  am  not  cut  out  for 
anybody's  wife." 

"  Let  me  judge  of  that,  Polly:  don't  shake  your 
head.  What  has  come  over  you  to  be  such  a  little 
savage  all  at  once  ?  You  were  very  nice  yesterday ; 
why  did  you  let  a  fellow  go  on  worshipping  you,  it" 
you  meant  to  be  so  hard  to  him  at  last?  I  don't 
understand  it;  I  won't  believe  you  can  seriously 
mean  to  use  a  fellow  so  badly.  Is  it  true,  then,  that 
you  don't  care  for  me  ?  is  it  true  that  you  can't  be 
happy  with  me,  —  that  you  won't  even  think  of 
it?" 

There  was  no  softening  or  promise  in  Polly's 
countenance.  She  was  feeling  that  she  had  come 
through  the  dreaded  ordeal  wonderfully,  and  the 
pride  and  excitement  of  a  complete  victory  over  the 
traitor  in  her  bosom  sustained  her.  Bob  was  speech- 
less for  a  few  minutes.  They  approached  the  turn  of 
Pickett's  Lane.  At  the  supreme  moment  he  looked 
at  her  once  more  with  wrathful  love,  and  said,  in  a 
constrained  voice,  "  Then  you  '11  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  Polly  ?  "  Her  heart  moved  with .  a  cruel 
spasm,  but  her,  "  No,  Bob,"  came  out  cold,  curt,  and 
clear  as  a  drop  of  iced  water. 

Bob  stepped  into  the  road  as  Laura  checked  the 
pony;  the  halt  was  not  for  half  a  minute,  and  lie 
had  disappeared,  and  Polly  was  left  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  principle  over  natural  .affection. 

Maggie  understood  but  too  well  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and,  doing  by  Polly  as  she  would  have  bee  a 
done  by  in  similar  circumstances,  she  took  no  notice 
of  her  disappointing  friend  until  they  arrived  at  the 
station.  There  were  not  two  minutes  to  wait,  and 
the  train  dashed  in.  Laura  stayed  outside  with  the 
pony.  Maggie  took  Polly's  ticket,  saw  her  lug- 
gage safe  and  herself  in  a  carriage  alone  ;  and  then, 
just  as  the  guard  came  along  with  his  whistle  and 
"All  right,"  she  kissed  her,  and  said,  with  a  sob, 
"  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Polly  ;  but  it  is  your  own  fault. 
You  deserve  to  die  an  old  maid,  and  I  believe  you 
will!" 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  anticipated  that  Polly  re- 
pented at  once,  for  she  was  certainly  fond  of  Bob ; 
but  it  cannot  confidently  be  averred  that  she  did. 
When  she  arrived  at  home,  her  mother  and  Jane 
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thought  her  looking  remarkably  rosy  and  well  ; 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  the  matter  with  her 
spirits,  and  as  she  kept  her  own  counsel  about  Bob's 
oner,  she  had  neither  praise  nor  blame  to  endure, 
nor  question,  nor  comment,  nor  criticism.  Mrs. 
Sanders  did  remark  once,  "  You  have  not  picked  up 
a  beau  in  the  country,  then,  Miss  Polly?"  and  her 
mother  did  rejoin  that  she  hoped  her  girls  had  more 
sense  than  to  dream  of  beaux,  but  that  was  the  near- 
est allusion  to  the  subject ;  and,  when  the  holidays 
were  over,  she  went  back  to  the  AVarden  House  and 
resumed  her  schoolroom  work,  in  her  orderly  system- 
atic way,  as  if  she  had  not  a  care  or  a  thought  be- 
yond it.  For  a  month  or  two  Mrs.  Stapylton  lived 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  notice  that  she  must  provide 
herself  with  another  governess;  but  no  notice  com- 
ing, she  concluded  that  Polly  had  missed  her  chance, 
and,  as  she  suited  her  admirably  in  every  way,  she 
was  not  sorry.  Maggie's  letters  were  not  much  less 
frequent  or  affectionate  than  formerly,  but  Polly 
was  not  invited  again  to  spend  her  holidays  at  the 
Grange,  as  was  very  natural.  Nor  did  they  meet. 
People  may  live  half  a  lifetime  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  and  never  meet,  if  neither  desire  it ;  and 
the  three  years  Miss  Mill  had  decreed  as  the  short- 
est time  any  governess  who  meant  to  prosper  in  her 
vocation  should  stay  in  her  first  place  went  over 
without  ever  bringing  the  two  friends  within  eye- 
sight of  each  other  again. 

Nobody  died,  meanwhile,  and  nobody  was  broken- 
hearted ;  only  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  once  heard  to 
say,  bitterly,  to  Maggie,  "  Don't  let  me  hear  any 
more  of  your  Polly  Curtis  !  "  and  henceforth  Polly's 
letters  were  read  in  private,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  at  the  Grange.  Bob  was  not  the 
man  to  rave  over  a  disappointment  of  the  heart ; 
he  was  more  inclined  to  console  himself  in  a  way 
that  was  a  sorrow  to  those  at  home.  But  Polly 
heard  nothing  of  these  consolations.  When  she 
mused  of  her  old  visits  at  Blackthorn  Grange,  which 
she  did  with  a  tender  paradoxical  regret  (seeing  how 
she  had  terminated  them),  her  imagination  always 
represented  everything  there  as  it  used  to  be,  though 
she  knew  Laura  and  Fanny  were  married  and  gone, 
and  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  no  longer  the  active, 
strong  house-mother  she  had  been.  And  an  uncon- 
scious -change  had  come  over  Polly  herself.  A 
sweeter  little  woman  to  behold  there  was  not,  far 
nor  near,  though  she  dressed  herself  indifferently,  as 
women  do  who  have  no  desire  or  expectation  of 
attracting.  She  had  great  fortitude  at  her  tedious 
work,  and  never  flagged  :  she  improved  herself  by 
private  study,  and  had  economized  a  few  pounds, 
which  she  meant  to  carry  her  to  a  foreign  school, 
where  she  proposed  to  teach  English  in  return  for 
lessons  in  music  and  languages.  Mrs.  Curtis 
approved  of  her  entirely,  and  Jane  had  ceased  to 
complain.  Yes,  Polly  was  most  exceeding  reasona- 
ble and  practical,  and  was  an  anxiety  to  no  one ; 
yet  sometimes  a  terrible  sense  of  isolation  would 
come  over  her,  and  she  would  cry  softly,  with  that 
old  spasm  of  the  heart,  "  O,  what  a  fool  I  have 
been  !  "  as  if  she  was  sorry  for  some  past  irretrieva- 
ble blunder.  She  had  no  longer  the  conceit  of  her 
own  strength  that  was  so  obtrusive  in  her  at  seven- 
teen. She  had  heard  other  people  talk  besides  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  in  the  loving,  kindly 
family  where  she  was  domesticated  she  saw  quite 
the  other  side — the  happy  side  —  of  married  life. 
But  she  was  naturally  reserved,  and  as  she  had 
religiously  kept  her  one  offer  to  herself,  so  she 
kept  her  repentance  (if  it  was  repentance),  and  at 


the  three  years'  end  she  prepared  to  change  the 
scene  of  her  life,  and  go  to  Germany. 

Maggie  Livingstone  shed  a  few  vexed  tears  over 
Polly's  letter  which  brought  the  first  announcement 
of  her  projected  travels,  and  her  brother  Bob  sur- 
prised her  again,  as  he  had  surprised  her  on  the 
original  occasion  which  led  to  Polly's  first  visit  to 
the  Grange.  "  Going  to  Germany,  is  she  ? "  said 
he,  when  the  communication  of  her  afl'airs  had  been 
made  to  him,  —  "  going  to  Germany  —  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  never  see  her  again  very  likely. 
Poor  little  Polly !    I  was  so  fond  of  her,  Bob  !  " 

"  Other  people  were  fond  of  her,  too,  Maggie,  but 
it  was  no  use ;  she  has  not  a  bit  of  heart." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Bob ;  she  has  heart  enough  for 
anything,  but  her  head  was  crammed  with  ridicu- 
lous theories  and  nonsense.  I  daresay  she  is  wiser 
now." 

"  We  are  all  of  us  that  when  it 's  too  late,"  re- 
joined Bob,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  softly 
whistling. 

It  was  the  same  evening  that  Maggie,  addressing 
her  brother,  said :  "  Bob,  you  '11  drive  me  into  Lans- 
wood  on  Saturday  ;  I  have  written  to  ask  Polly  to 
meet  me  at  Miss  Wiggins's  shop,  if  it  is  fair,  for  a 
last  walk  and  talk  together.  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  letting  her  go  so  far  from  home  without  a  word 
of  good  by." 

"  All  right,  Maggie,"  said  Bob,  with  seeming  in- 
difference, but  Maggie  knew  better  than  to  believe 
it  was  real.  She  felt  sure  that  when  he  did  not 
hear  or  answer  her  further  talk  that  he  was  musing 
of  Polly,  —  perhaps  whether  she  was  wiser  or  not 
now. 

Polly  was  touched  by  Maggie's  longing  to  see  her 
again  :  "  Dear  old  Maggie,  she  has  forgiven  me  at 
last,"  she  said. 

Polly  arrived  first  at  the  place  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  was  sitting  upstairs  in  Miss  Wiggins's 
show-room  when  the  Grange  dog-cart  stopped  at 
the  door.  She  looked  out  with  a  pale  little  emo- 
tional face,  and  the  cruel  wrench  at  her  heart ;  but 
no  one  looked  up  from  below.  There  was  Bob 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  Maggie  and  a  little  boy 
also  in  mourning,  and  a  groom  behind,  who  assisted 
Maggie  to  alight,  and  then  lifted  the  child  down  and 
set  him  on  the  pavement  by  her.  Maggie  took  the 
boy  by  the  hand  to  enter  the  shop,  and  Bob  drove 
off  up  the  street,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  his 
sister  could  mount  the  stairs.  Polly  stood  fronting 
the  door,  and  as  Maggie  caught  a  view  of  her  she 
cried:  "Bless  thy  bonnie-face,  Polly,  it's  just  the 
same  as  ever  ! "  and  they  kissed  with  all  the  old  love 
that  used  to  be  between  them.  And,  of  course, 
they  cried  a  little  together,  until  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Wiggins,  intent  on  business,  obliged  them  to 
clear  their  countenances,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
fashions. 

Maggie  said  she  wanted  nothing  for  herself,  but 
she  would  look  at  some  children's  spring  coats ;  and 
while  Miss  Wiggins  was  bringing  forth  patterns  she 
called  the  child  to  her  knees,  and,  taking  oil'  his  hat, 
ruffled  up  his  hair,  and  asked  Polly  who  he  was  like. 

"  He  is  like  Bob,"  said  Polly,  and  blushed  with 
soft  surprise. 

"It  is  Bob's  son,"  replied  Maggie.  "Kiss  this 
pretty  lady,  Arty."  Arty  was  nothing  loath,  and 
Polly  having  supplied  him  with  a  box  of  harmless 
sugar-plums  from  Miss  Wiggins's  various  stores,  he 
sat  on  a  stool  at  their  feet,  and  was  extremely  con- 
tent with  his  own  society  while  the  friends  talked 
in  hushed  and  interrupted  tones. 
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"  A  hundred  things  have  happened  at  the  Grange 
that  I  never  told  you  of;  but  you  may  have  heard 
whispers  ?  No  !  You  know  nothing  about  it,  then  V 
You  governesses  live  quite  out  of  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Maggie,  and  paused. 

"  In  a  very  quiet  secluded  little  world  of  our 
own,"  said  Tolly,  and  lifted  up  the  child's  face  to 
look  at  him  again. 

"lie's  pretty,  —  is  n't  he?  It  was  after  —  you 
know  what —  Bob  took  up  suddenly  with  a  girl  in 
the  village,  and  though  we  never  knew  it  until  she 
was  dead  (she  died  last  October)  he  was  married  to 
her,  and  Arty  is  his  heir.  Bob  dotes  on  him,  and 
my  mother  too ;  she  insisted  on  having  him  brought 
home  to  the  Grange,  and  if  ever  you  go  to  our 
church  again  you'll  see  '  Alice,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Robert  Livingstone '  on  the  family  monument.  She 
was  quite  a  common  person,  and  Bob  would  never 
have  acknowledged  her  in  my  mother's  lifetime ; 
but  there 's  the  story,  and  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.  She  was  handsome,  and  she  loved  Bob, 
or  she  would  never  have  borne  being  looked  down 
on  as  she  was  for  his  sake,  or  have  kept  his  secret. 
However,  it  is  out  now,  and  she  is  gone  —  "  . 

"  Has  n't  Arty  eaten  sweeties  enough  for  once  ?  " 
insinuated  Polly,  caressing  the  child,  but  making  no 
response  to  Maggie. 

'•  Yes  :  give  the  box  to  aunty  to  put  in  her 
pocket,"  Maggie  said,  and  Arty  with  a  little  unwil- 
lingness yielded  it  up. 

Then  the  spring  coats  were  looked  at,  and  one 
chosen,  and  a  garden  hat,  and  Arty  was  put  to  sleep 
for  an  hour  pn  Miss  Wiggins's  bed,  while  Polly  and 
her  friend  took  a  walk  by  the  river,  and  continued 
their  conversation.  All  the  news  was  on  Maggie's 
side.     Polly  had  none,  —  literally  none. 

11  And  you  never  will  have  any  while  you  go  on 
living  to  yourself,  —  your  interests  will  lessen  every 
day  you  live.  O  Polly,  it  makes  me  sad  to  look 
at  you,  and  to  think  what  might  have  been,"  said 
Maggie,  tenderly. 

"  Never  mind !  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said 
Polly ;  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  almost 
a  sob  in  her  throat. 

Then  they  discussed  Fanny  and  Laura  and  Mag- 
gie's private  concerns,  which  were  in  a  promising 
way,  and  the  time  went  so  swiftly  that  they  were 
live  minutes  behind  the  hour  agreed  on  for  Bob  to 
take  his  sister  and  little  son  up  at  Miss  Wiggins's 
shop  to  go  home.  The  dog-cart,  however,  was  not 
at  the  door,  and  Maggie  said  she  was  glad,  for  Bob 
did  not  like  the  mare  to  be  kept  standing.  They 
ascended  to  the  show-room  to  wait,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  coining;  he  was  too  soon,  indeed,  for  half 
they  had  to  say.  At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  in  the 
street,  Polly  oil'ered  herself  for  a  last  hug  of  her 
friend's  kind  arms,  and  Maggie  was  all  in  tears. 

"  You  '11  come  down  and  speak  to  Bob,  just  for  a 
minute  ?  "  said  she,  and  Polly  suffered  herself  to  be 
entreated,  and  went  with  all  her  heart  in  her  face. 

Bob  evidently  expected  her,  though  he  colored 
when  she  appeared  ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  she 
saw  he  was  ever  so  much  older,  but  he  had  his  kind 
rallying  smile  for  her,  as  he  said :  "  You  wear  well, 
Polly ;  better  than  most  of  us,  I  think." 

"  It  is  a  calm  life  at  the  Warden  House,"  said  she, 
quite  with  a  shaken  voice. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  all  the  way  to  Germany, 
—  going  by  yourself?" 

"  Yes."  She  had  to  stand  aside  for  Maggie  and 
the  child  to  reach  their  places,  and  from  the  step  of 
Miss  Wiggins's  shop  she  waved  them  all  her  good 


by.  She  was  still  standing  gazing  after  them, 
when  Bob  looked  round  before  turning  the  corner 
of  the  street,  and  told  Maggie  to  dry  her  eyes  and 
not  fret. 

"  I  can't  help  fretting  when  I  think  I  shall  perhaps 
never,  never  see  her  again;  dear  little  thing  that 
she  is  !  O  Bob,  if  you  had  only  waited  to  ask 
her  till  now  that  she 's  come  to  a  right  sense  of 
things." 

Bob  made  no  answer  to  his  sister's  rueful  adjura- 
tion ;  he  was  lost  in  thought  of  Polly's  beauty  and 
Polly's  sweetness,  as  they  were  once  and  were  still, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  him  now. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  how  it  all  ended,  and  I 
need  tell  you  no  more. 

Yes.  Bob  asked  Polly  again,  and  Polly  gave  him 
a  prettier  answer  this  time.  Mrs.  Curtis  cried  at 
the  wedding,  and  foreboded  many  evils,  but  they 
have  not  befallen  yet.  While  waiting  for  them,  she 
is,  however,  blessed  in  a  standing  grievance, — 
namely,  that  Polly's  one  boy  is  not  the  eldest  son, 
and  will  not  inherit  the  Livingstone  Manor.  But 
she  is  not  aware  that  she  herself  is  to  blame  for  this, 
her  pet  mortification,  and  Polly  is  not  likely  to  tell 
her. 


MONSIEUR  DE  PARIS. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  Die  Gartenlaube.] 

Several  years  ago,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor  in  Paris 
invited  me  to  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourcliette  at  his  hand- 
some residence  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The 
guests  whom  I  met  at  his  table  were  gentlemen  of 
culture  and  distinction,  authors,  artists,  and  lawyers ; 
the  conversation,  therefore,  never  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  generous  wines,  of  which  our  Am- 
phictryon  was  justly  proud,  contributed  not  a  little 
toward  enlivening  it,  and  called  forth  many  a  spirited 
and  piquant  sally. 

When  we  rose  from  the  table,  we  repaired  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  we  sipped  the  most  fragrant 
Mocha  and  smoked  the  choicest  Havana?.  The 
windows  of  this  room  opened  upon  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze  was  blow- 
ing through  the  green  tops  of  the  elms,  countless 
equipages  rolled  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  broad  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  pedestrians ; 
and  many  celebrities  of  art  and  literature,  of  science 
and  diplomacy,  were  elbowing  their  way  through 
the  throng  without  being  noticed  by  anybody. 

We  gazed,  chatting  gayly,  upon  the  motley  scene 
before  us,  when  one  of  the  guests,  M.  Dufaure,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  distinction,  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  very  tall  gentleman  in  black,  Avho  ap- 
proached with  a  dignified  step  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  then  stood  still  under  our  window  in 
order  to  allow  some  young  girls,  who  were  approach- 
ing with  their  parents  from  the  opposite  direction, 
to  pass  by.  They  bowed  their  thanks  to  him,  and 
went  on  their  way. 

"  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  in  black,  who 
treated  those  young  ladies  so  politely  just  now  ?  " 
asked  M.  Dufaure. 

We  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  It  is  Monsieur  de  Paris,"  he  said. 

"  The  executioner  !  the  headsman  !  "  we  ex- 
claimed with  one  accord. 

"  The  executioner  of  Paris,"  said  M.  Dufaure, 
who,  being  a  celebrated  priest  of  the  goddess  The- 
mis, was  well  acquainted  with  the  terrible  avenger 
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of  justice.  "Does  h»  not  look  like  a  well-to-do  re- 
tired merchant?"  he  added.  "Fortunately  his 
business  requires  bSk  attention  hot  rarely,  so  that  he. 
can  live  very  quietly  and  comfortably  on  his  salary, 
which,  together  with  his  fees,  amounts  to  a  hand- 
some sum.  At  this  moment  he  no  doubt  came  from 
his  targe  house  o.i  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and 
is  now  gOMtg  to  Conreelles,  where  he  owns  a  villa, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  garden,  ami  which  many  per- 
sons envy  him  when  they  visit  that  beaut if'ul  suburb 
of  the  capital;  for,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
character  of  tut  office,  onward  of  thirty  persona  ap- 
plied for  it  in  1817,  when  Sanson,  his  predee* 
was  dismissed  by  the  government ;  and  among  these 
applicants  were  even  several  physicians.  Men  are 
intent  on  earning  a  living,  and  a  salary  of  six  thou- 
sand francs,  with  additional  six  thousand  francs  tor 
travelling  expenses,  and  a  number  of  other  fees, 
always  will  be  quite  an  attraction." 

One  of  us  inquired  for  what  purpose  travelling 
expenses  were  paid  to  the  executioner. 

"There  are  twenty-eight  imperial  tribunals  in 
France,"  replied  M.  Dufaure.  u  Every  tribunal  has 
its  guillotine  and  its  executioner.  When  an  execu- 
tion is  to  take  place  outside  the  capital  of  a  judicial 
district,  the  executioner,  accompanied  by  the  terrible 
machine,  must  of  course  repair  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. The  machine,  which,  previous  to  the  jour- 
ney, has  been  taken  asunder,  and  packed-  in  a  box, 
is  there  unpacked,  erected  at  midnight,  packed  up 
again  as  soon  as  the  execution  is  over,  and  taken 
back  to  the  capital  of  the  district.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  guillotine  at  Paris  are  at  No.  42  Rue 
Folie-Regnault,  where  it  pays  an  annual  rent  of  six 
hundred  francs.  As  for  the  present  executioner  of 
Paris,  he,  is  a  gentle  and  quiet  man.  He  is  a  native 
of  Southern  France,  —  his  name,  Heidenrix,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  he  13  descended  from  a  Dutch 
family." 

There  was  a  pause  which  was  finally  broken  by 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  guests,  that  it  must  be  hor- 
rible for  any  man  to  kill  a  person  who  never 
wronged  him,  —  nay,  whom  he  never  saw  before. 

"I  am  very  far  from  gainsaying  that,"  said  M. 
Dufaure ;  "  nevertheless,  people  generally  entertain 
entirely  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  public  executioner.  He  sees  his  victim  only  for 
a  few  moments,  and  never  touches  him.  The  exe- 
cutions always  take  place  at  break  of  day.  Before 
dawn  already  the  executioner  repairs  to  the  prison, 
and  signs  at  the  office  the  certificate  by  which  he 
vouches  for  the  delivery  of  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  behead.  He  then  enters  the  so-called  toilet- 
room,  a  narrow,  dark  chamber,  whither  the  poor 
sinner,  accompanied  by  the  priest,  is  soon  after 
taken.  The  executioner  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
wears  black  gloves.  The  twenty  steps  separating 
the  prison  from  the  scaffold,  Avhither  his  assistants 
have  hastened  already,  are  performed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  the  procession  arrives  there,  the 
criminal  is  fastened  to  the  board,  which  is  then 
lowered  ;  the  executioner  touches  a  knob  on  the  side 
of  the  guillotine,  the  axe  descends,  and  the  terrible 
drama  is  over." 

"You  must  not  suppose,  however,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  performance  of  his  duty  makes  no  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  the  mind  of  the  executioner. 
Monsieur  de  Paris  always  is  as  pale  as  a  sheet  when 
he  is  to  carry  a  death-warrant  into  execution,  and,  as 
soon  as  all  is  over,  he  calls  for  a  glass  of  water,  in 
order  to  calm  his  nervous  agitation.  This  excite- 
ment may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  was  once  bit- 


ten in  the  hand  by  a  criminal  whose  head  had  not 
been  placed  in  the  right  position  under  the  ax,'." 

"It  is  a  wonder  that,  he  could  ever  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  such  an  office  upon  himself." 

"  R  is  not  always  an  entirely  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  executioner,"  replied  M.  Dufaure.  "The 
office  of  Monsieur  de  Paris  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  L: 
ed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Sanson  family,  who  held  the  office  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  grandfather  of  Sanson,  who 
was  dismissed  in  IS  17,  was  almost  heart-broken 
when  he  became  his  father's  successor.  He  was 
born  in  Rouen.  His  father  wished  to  give  him  a 
good  education,  but  the  doors  of  every  school 
closed  against  the  poor  boy,  inasmuch  as  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  would  not  tolerate  the  son  of  an  exe- 
cutioner in  the  midst  of  their  children,  until  finally 
a  poor  priest  had  mercy  on  young  Sanson,  and  edu- 
eated  him.  This  Sanson,  when  he  became  his 
father's  successor,  remained  a  very  gentle  and  pious 
man.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  execute  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  He  recoiled  at  first  with  the  utmost 
horor  from  this  terrible,  task;  nor  did  he  himself  set 
the  axe  in  motion ;  and,  when  the  king's  head  had 
fallen,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
six  months. 

In  his  last  will  he  ordered  that  a  mass  of  expia- 
tion should  be  annually  read  at  his  expense  on  the 
21st  of  January.  His  son  was  by  no  means  as  sen- 
sitive and  humane  as  his  father.-  He  had  his  hands 
full  of  business  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  ex- 
ecuted Marie  Antoinette,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
M  desherbes,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  did 
not  prevent  him,  the  "  citoyen  executeur  des  juge- 
ments  criminels"  from  being  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  giving  every  week  a  musical  soiree  at  which 
the  most  celebrated  artists  performed.  This  San- 
son enjoyed  a  certain  popularity.  He  liked  to  visit 
the  vaudeville  theatres,  where  lie  created  a  sensation 
by  li:s  tall  stature  and  bald  head.  He  was  not  un- 
frequently  called  upon  by  distinguished  Frenchmen 
and  foreigners,  who  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  at 
his  house  a  number  of  valuable  paintings  and  his 
two  beautiful  daughters,  who  were  exceedingly  well- 
bred,  and  performed  very  skilfully  on  the  piano. 
One  day,  in  1835,  Lords  Durham  and  Bowring  sent 
him  word  that  they  would  visit  him.  The  two  cele- 
brated men  were  desirous  of  getting  acquainted  with 
him  and  —  the  guillotine.  In  honor  of  these  guests, 
the  guillotine  was  painted  afresh.  Lord  Durham 
intended  to  buy  a  sheep  and  have  it  beheaded,  but 
he  contented  himself  with  seeing  Sanson  drop  the 
axe  on  several  bundles  in  his  presence  and  that  of 
the  other  guests ;  for  a  number  of  Englishmen  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  executioner's  house.  The 
notorious  Vidocq  assisted  the  executioner  in  making 
this  experiment,  with  which  Lords  Durham  and 
Bowring  were  so  delighted  that  they  invited  Sanson 
and  his  son  to  dinner.  Beside  them,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Fourier,  Victor  Considerant,  and 
many  others  were  invited.  I  myself  was  among  the 
guests,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
sprightlier  dinner-party. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  conduct  of  the 
culprits  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold. 

"  It  is  very  different,"  said  M.  Dufaure,  "  most  of 
them  are  so  worn  out  by  the  long  imprisonment  and 
excitement  that,  at  the  fatal  hour,  they  are  more  dead 
than  alive.  Others  take  pains  to  shake  off  their 
depression  and  seek  to  seem  courageous.  But  it  is 
very  rarely  that  one  of  them  meets  death  with  per- 
fect sang-froid.     Not  unfrequently  there  are  cases 
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of  extreme  cowardice.  Thus  Verger,  the  murderer 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  to  be  forcibly  drag- 
ged from  his  couch  and  dressed  for  the  scaffold. 
He  had  felt  convinced  that  he  would  be  pardoned, 
and  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  death.  When 
the  priest  exhorted  him  to  compose  himself,  he  said, 
'  I  would  you  were  in  my  place  ! '  Even  before  he 
had  reached  the  scaffold,  his  features  were  so  much 
distorted  that  no  one  recognized  him  any  more.  It 
is  true,  Orsini  and  Pieri,  especially  the  former, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
Both  knew  what  was  in  store  for  them  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  their,  fate  bravely.  Orsini  desired  to 
be  buried  in  a  coffin " 

"  Are  then  the  remains  of  the  executed  criminals 
not  interred  in  coffins '?  "  interrupted  one  of  the 
guests. 

"No.  As  soon  as  the  sword  of  justice  has  avenged 
the  crime,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery  and  thrown  into  their  grave.  Now  Orsi- 
ni expressed  in  his  short  but  well-written  will  the 
wish  to  be  laid  after  his  execution  into  a  coffin,  to 
be  sent  to  London,  and  to  be  buried  there  by  the 
side  of  his  friend,  Ugo  Foscolo.  The  coffin  was 
granted  to  him,  but  his  remains  were  not  sent  to 
London.  He  expressed  in  his  will  still  another  de- 
sire, to  wit,  that  a  gold  watch,  worth  eight  hundred 
francs,  might  be  purchased  and  given  to  Jules 
Favre,  who  had  defended  him.  The  then  procureur- 
general  Chuix-d'Estange  caused  this  wish,  too,  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  I  believe  Jules  Favre  is  wearing  that 
watch  all  the  time.  Orsini  preserved  in  his  last  mo- 
ments the  same  tranquillity  and  composure  which  he 
had  shown  during  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment. 
As  '  regicides,'  he  and  Pieri  had  to  ascend  the  scaf- 
fold barefooted  and  their  heads  shrouded  in  black 
crape.  On  the  way  thither,  Pieri  began  to  sing 
the  hymn,  Mowir  pour  la  Patrie ;  but  Orsini  re- 
buked him  in  gentle  words,  and  exhorted  him  to  be 
quiet  and  composed.  Pieri's  head  fell  first.  Orsini 
gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  and,  shouting  out,  Vive 
V Italic  !  Vive  la  France !  he  laid  his  head  under  the 
axe." 

"  Permit  me  to  close  this  not  exactly  very  merry 
conversation  by  relating  a  curious  case,"  said  an 
artist  who  was  among  the  guests.  "  You  must  have 
heard  oftentimes  of  Lays,  the  Opera  singer.  This 
singer,  who  enjoyed  considerable  and  well-merited 
celebrity  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
left  a  daughter  who  married  the  historical  painter, 
Dupavillon,  a  pupil  of  David's,  and  a  son  who  ob- 
tained to  gain  fame  and  riches  in  the  career  of  his 
father.  Dupavillon,  the  painter,  a  very  excellent 
artist,  was  in  feeble  health,  and  soon  was  unable  to 
work  in  his  profession,  so  that  he  was  soon  in  an 
embarrassed  condition,  which  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  tried  to  alleviate  a,s  much  as  possible.  His 
brother-in-law,  Lays,  who  loved  his  art,  but  was 
destitute  of  talent,  was  soon  likewise  in  reduced 
circumstances  ;  and,  although  he  was  neither  a  paint- 
er nor  a  sculptor,  he  was  supported  by  our  society 
as  a  member  of  Dupavillon's  family.  Before  long, 
however,  a  still  worse  fate  was  to  befall  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  a  rumor  spreading  like  wildfire  that, 
during  the  Peign  .of  Terror,  he  had '  officiated  on 
the  scaffold  as  assistant  of  the  executioner.  He  was 
relieved  as  heretofore,  but  no  artist  would  see  him  ; 
no  one  would  come  in  personal  contact  with  him. 
He  had  already  written  several  letters  to  our  presi- 
dent and  to  the  founder  of  the  association  of  artists, 
Baron  Taylor,  requesting  an  interview ;  but  the 
Baron,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  kind-heartedness, 


could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  visit  a  man  upon 
whom  such  a  suspicion  rested.  Many  years  passed 
in  this  manner,  until  Taylor,  profoundly  moved  by 
the  heart-rending  letters  of  the  old  singer,  at  length 
resolved  to  visit  him. 

"  'I  am  the  victim  of  a  terrible  suspicion,'  he  said 
to  the  Baron,  '  and  I  know  what  has  given  rise  to 
it.  My  father  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Sanson, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music. 
Sanson  gave  a  great  many  soirees,  and  my  father 
sang  at  his  house  without  ever  accepting  any  re- 
muneration at  the  hands  of  his  friend.  Sanson's 
family  and  mine  were  in  constant  intercourse,  and 
after  the  death  of  Sanson  and  my  father,  Sanson's 
son  often  gave  me  money.  But  I  swear  by  the  Al- 
mighty God  that  the  suspicion  which  has  been 
weighing  me  down  for  so  many  years  past,  and  made 
me  an  outcast,  is  utterly  groundless.' 

"  Baron  Taylor,  it  is  true,  was  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  poor  man,  but  he  required  still  oth- 
er, still  more  irrefutable  proofs.  Hence  hp  repaired, 
on  August  24,  1854,  to  Sanson,  who,  you  know,  had 
been  dismissed  in  1847;  and  Sanson  wrote  him  at 
once  a  certificate,  ih  which  he  declared  that  Lays 
had  never  been  in  his  service,  that  the  assistants  of 
the  executioner  were  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
justice,  that  they  received  their  salary  from  that 
functionary,  and  that  none  but  relatives  of  the  exe- 
cutioner were  appointed  to  that  position. 

"  The  minister  of  justice  told  the  Baron  the  same 
thing,  and  thus  the  poor  man  was  relieved  from  the 
disgrace  that  had  weighed  him  down  for  over  twenty 
years  past. 

"  Paris  is  the  most  interesting  city  on  earth," 
said  the  artist,  closing  his  narrative.  "  No  roman- 
cist  is  able  to  invent  as  thrilling  events  as  take  place 
here  every  day,  and  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  truth  here  is  often  by  no  means  probable." 


GEORGE  ELIOT,  AND  POETRY. 

[The  following  brilliant  paper,  setting  forth  a  prophecy  which 
the  publication  of  George  Eliot's  poem,  "The  Spanish  Gypsy," 
has  nobly  fulfilled,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Browne  to 
the  Argosy,  for  November,  1866.  Mr.  Browne  has  proved  himself  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  delightful  essayist.] 

.  Several  years  ago,  a  book,  which  I  had  lent, 
was  returned  to  me,  done  up  in  a  sheet  of  country 
newspaper.  That  sheet  contained,  among  other 
miscellaneous  quotations,  a  quotation  from  a  book, 
the  name  of  which  was  new  to  me,  —  "  Scenes  and 
Stories  of  Clerical  Life,"  by  George  Eliot.  As  all 
my  copies  of  this  author's  books  are  lent,  except  two, 
I  cannot  quote  the  passage  verbatim ;  but  it  came 
out  of  "  Janet's  Repentance,"  and  it  was  something 
like  this  :  "  Often,  I  think,  when  we  are  coldly  call- 
ing a  man  narrow,  or  latitudinarian,  Anglican,  or 
Evangelical,  or  too  high  or  too  low,  that  man  is 
shedding  hot  tears  in  secret,  because  he  cannot  find 
the  light  or  the  strength  that  shall  enable  him  to  say 
the  right  word  or  do  the  difficult  deed."  My  recol- 
lection is  that  this  was  some  long  time  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Adam  Bede,"  —  which  I  had  also  not 
read.  But  now  I  immediately  got  "  Adam  Bede  " 
and  the  "  Scenes  and  Stories,"  from  Mudie's,  and 
read  them  with  strong  and  peculiar  interest.  In 
those  "  sallet "  days,  —  ah,  ye  gods,  how  green  I 
was !  —  I  used  to  write  articles  gratuitously  about 
books  that  pleased  me  very  much ;  because  I  had  a 
vague  but  mastering  fancy  that  it  was  base  to  re- 
ceive money  for  saying  anything  about  which  I  felt 
strongly.  I  have  not  yet  lost  the  feeling,  and  should 
think  it  a  happy,  happy  day  which  put  it  in  my 
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power  to  carry  out  my  desire  never  to  write  ibr 
money.  However,  I  wrote  immediately  some  "  free  " 
papers  about  "  George  Eliot,"  —  whom  I  took  to  be 
.a  clergyman, — and  expressed  an  opinion,  which 
has  since  been  verified,  about  the  influence  of  this 
writer's  novels  in  restoring  a  taste  for  healthy  real- 
ism. You  must  know  I  had  just  been  made  ill  by  a 
course  of  Thackeray. 

These  early  works  of  George  Eliot  had  a  lyrical 
freedom  about  them,  which  has,  later  on,  given  place 
to  other  characteristics  ;  they  had  not  much  of  that 
sub-acid  "  note "  which  you  do  not  often  miss  for 
long  in  the  more  recent  books  of  the  same  writer ; 
and  they  had  not  —  even  "  Adam  Bede  "  had  not  — 
that  rapid,  clinching,  unfaltering  vigor  of  dialogue, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  comes  to  its  climax  in 
"  Felix  Holt."  I  mean  dialogue  in  which  the  words 
spoken  are  like  blows  interchanged  between  ardent 
hitters,  when  every  blow  tells,  —  dialogue  in  which 
the  ball  is  really  kept  moving  between  the  players, 
with  resonance,  with  will,  with  clangor  of  passion, 
with  accumulation  of  force,  with  unceasing  antipho- 
nal  rhythm  and  echo.  Now,  the  lyrical  freedom, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sub-acid  note,  were  both 
favorable  to  the  idea  that  this  author  might  write 
poetry ;  but  that  idea  never  crossed  my  own  mind 
till  I  read  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss."  I  remember  the 
passage  which  first  suggested  the  notion,  —  it  is 
about  the  sunbeams  and  hyacinths,  —  though  I  can't 
quote  it,  for  the  reason  just  given.  Now  this  was 
only  an  instance  of  poetic  fancy,  —  it  had  nothing 
particular  about  it,  —  it  was  not  an  instance  of 
"imagination,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Wordsworth 
uses  that  word,*  nor  do  I  know  that  George  Eliot's 
writings  contain  a  single  example  of  such  "imagina- 
tion." But  there  was  something  about  the  little 
passage  which  made  me  pause.  My  thought  was 
something  like  this :  "  This  writer  seldom  stops  to 
gather  llowers;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  there 
really  seems  a  half  inclination  to  do  it.  Is  it  the  in- 
dex of  a  restrained  power  ?  "  I  concluded  that  no 
such  matured  power  could  be  so  uniformly  restrained. 
"Is  it  the  index  of  a  growing  power,  which  this 
writer  may  or  may  not  choose  to  notice  or  to  nurse  ?  " 
I  concluded  that  it  was. 

The  characteristics  I  find  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  are  not  those  which  some  of  the  most 
admiring  critics  find  ;  some  of  their  words  of  admi- 
ration appear  to  me  wholly  misplaced.  Why  do  I 
not  specify  V  I  '11  tell  you,  sir.  Because  those 
whom  I  convinced  would  immediately  think  there 
was  nothing  in  George  Eliot  at  all,  —  nothing  ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  displaced  ideas  with  new  ones  difficult  of  ap- 
prehension. Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  his  "  London  Poems,"  says,  — 

"  Our  dear  ones  ever  love  dearest 
Those  parts  of  ourselves  that  we  scorn,  —  " 

a  very  strong  generalization  ;  but  one  that  might, 
as  to  criticism,  be  translated  into  something  near  the 
truth  ! 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  George 
Eliot,  is  not  the  only  writer  with  respect  to  whom  I 
for  one  exercise  a  similar  reticence.  There  are 
writers  with  respect  to  whose  high  qualities  the 
whole  truth  would  be  the  most  pernicious  thing  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge)  that  any  one  could  possibly  ut- 
ter. Silence  is  always  possible.  If  you  think  a 
writer,  who  is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence,  is 

*  Of  course,  imagination  belongs  to  all  high  capacity  ;  but  not 
"imagination"  taken  as  Wordsworth  takes  it,  as  opposed  to 
"fancy." 


praised  in  the  wrong  place,  you  had  better  stop  at 
expressing  what  is  positive  in  your  own  opinions; 
you  are  by  no  means  bound  to  analyze  (even  with  an 
admiring  pen)  up  to  the  point  of  your  own  capacity 
the  faculty  of  any  one  living.  This  is  a  hint  for  re- 
viewers, who  are  too  apt  to  put  down  all  the  clever 
things  they  can  say  about  a  book,  heedless  what 
pain  they  may  cause,  ami  what  a  misleading  effect 
the  whole  "  handful  of  truth  "  may  have.  Those  of 
the  powers  of  this  writer,  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  signalize  are,  —  I.  Perfect  intelligence.  II.  Fol- 
lowing that  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  synchronous, 
immense  flexibility  of  sympathy.  ■  III.  Perfect  pow- 
er of  reproducing  the  surfaces  of  things.  IV.  A 
wonderful  power  of  writing  effective  dialogue,  —  a 
power  which  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  quite 
successful  in  analyzing,  though  I  see  my  way  into  it 
for  some  distance.  For  a  moment  we  may  leave  it 
out  of  the  account.  But  a  writer  who  had  the  first 
three  characteristics  would  be  able  to  produce  poe- 
try, if  something  else  were  presupposed, —  namely, 
a  temperament  receptive  of  "the  gleam,"  —  the 
"  consecration."  That  temperament  belonging  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  author  of  the  books  before  me,  it 
was  always  "  upon  the  cards,"  in  my  own  mind,  that 
George  Eliot  would  write  poetry  some  day,  —  though 
I  formed  no  opinion  (nor  have  I  now  formed  any) 
of  the  precise  rank  it  would  take. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  "  Silas  Marner,"  there 
was  displayed  in  the  writing  that  sensitiveness  to 
congruity  between  the  style  and  the  thought  which 
is  so  highly  essential  to  poetry  ;  though  there  was 
not  much  of  "  the  gleam."  In  "  Romola  "  there  was 
both  "  the  gleam  "  and  "  the  consecration" ;  but  there 
was  also  something  else  which  made  me  again  fan- 
cy that  this  author's  intelligence  would  never  find 
perfect  expression  in  the  form  of  the  novel. 

AVith  no  shade  of  insensibility  to  the  greatness  of 
the  gift,  and  without  wishing  it  other  than  it  is, 
now  we  have  got  it,  I  must  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  I  formed  at  the  first  about  "  Romola,"  namely, 
that  it  should  have  been  a  tragedy  ;  or,  at  least,  a 
series  of  scenes,  like  "Faust."  The  story  —  the 
whole  subject  —  was  one  for  picture,  passion,  and 
dialogue;  not  for  processional  narration,  illuminated 
by  frequent  criticism.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  and  I 
can  no  more  alter  it  than  I  can  alter  the  opinion 
(which  I  share  with  some  of  the  very  best  of  living 
critics,  and  among  them,  I  think,  Mr.  Lewes)  that 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  is,  in  spite  of  the  exquis- 
itely beautiful  things  it  contains,  a  mistake.  But 
"  Romola  "  had  a  proem,  as  we  all  know,  and  that 
proem  certainly  looked  something  like  the  prose  of 
a  person  who  wanted  to  sing,  and  yet  would  n't  or 
could  n't.  And  I  say  that  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
things  in  it  that  were  "  indifferent  honest,"  such  as 
the  combination  "  heart-strains." 

It  thus  happened  that  —  having  a  mind  sensitive 
to  the  possibility  — ■  I  once  or  twice  had  suspicions 
that  poetry,  which  stood  out  in  my  memory,  and 
which  I  could  not  identify  as  written  by  any  one 
else,  was  the  work  of  George  Eliot ;  but  I  had,  upon 
reflection,  to  set  aside  all  such  guesses.  Chiefly,  be- 
cause, upon  examining  the  prose  of  this  writer,  I 
could  not  find  sufficiently  decisive  traces  of  melody, 
—  could  not  find  any,  or  many,  of  those  lapses  into 
rhythm  which  poets  who  write  prose  cannot  help,  — 
sweet  equivocal  passages,  which  may  be  read  one 
way  or  the  other,  just  as  you  please. 

Now,  there  are  highly  rhythmic  writers,  —  such 
as  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin,  —  who  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  produce  satisfactory  poetry.     But  it  seems 
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so  near  an  impossibility  for  a  poet  to  write  prose  at 
all  without  rhythmic  lapses,  that  I  have  always  had 
a  doubt  here  about  George  Eliot.  Look  at  this  sen- 
tence from  "Adam  Bede,"  book  iv.,  chap.  33:  — 
"  The  woods  behind  the  chase,  and  all  the  hedgerow 
trees,  took  on  a  solemn  splendor,  under  the  dark, 
low-hanging  skies."  How  the  writer  of  this  sentence 
could  help  dropping  into  complete  rhythm  is  the 
question. .  Let  us  alter  it  a  very  little  :  — 

The  woods  behind  the  chase, 
And  all  the  hedgerow  trees, 
Took  on  a  solemn  splendor  now, 
Under  the  dark,  low-hanging  skies. 

This  might  still  be  read  as  prose  ;  and  yet  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "  now "  makes  it  perfectly 
rhythmical.     Again :  — 

The  woods  behind  the  chase, 
And  all  the  hedgerow  trees, 
Took  on  a  silent  solemn  splendor, 
Under  the  dark,  low-hanging  skies. 

Here  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  silent  "  makes  the 
passage  rhythmical.  I  have  used  that  word  for  the 
purpose,  not  because  it  has  any  particular  force  (it  is 
simply  harmless),  but  because  it  is  the  word  which 
will  give  me  just  the  requisite  variety  in  vowel- 
sound.     We  will  try  again  :  — 

The  woods  behind  the  chase, 
And  all  the  hedgerow  trees, 
Took  on  a  solemn  splendor, 
Under  the  dark,  low  skies. 

This  (which  omits  the  word  "  hanging  "  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory, either  for  prose  or  verse,  as  the  other  speci- 
mens ;  but  it  would  pass.  I  only  quote  the  passage 
as  one  out  of  hundreds  (that  might  be  selected  from 
the  writings  of  George  Eliot)  in  which  is  suggested 
this  dilemma:  Of  two  things  one,  —  this  writer 
either  does  not  easily  slide  into  rhythmic  movement 
of  style  ;  or  so  easily  slides  into  it  that  the  "  skid  "  is 
deliberately  put  on. 

The  question,  Will  George  Eliot  contribute  poe- 
try to  English  literature  V  is  necessarily  raised  by 
the  evidently  original  blank-verse  mottoes  to  some 
of  the  chapters  in  "  Felix  Holt,"  —  and  would  be 
almost  raised,  in  any  case,  by  the  beautiful  idyllic 
opening  of  the  book  ;  in  which  again  we  find  ex- 
hibited that  sense  of  congruity  in  style  which  is 
rarely  found  in  so  high  a  degree  without  a  share  of 
the  poetic  faculty.  The  mottoes  to  the  chapters  I 
should,  myself,  guess  to  have  been  thrown  off  for  the 
occasion,  as  it  arose;  but  I  will  quote  the  greater 
part  of  them,  —  putting  in  italics,  not  what  1  think 
good,  but  what  I  think  bad  :  — 

He  left  me  when  the  down  upon  his  lip 

Lay  like  the  shadow  of  a  hovering  kiss. 

••  Beautiful  mother,  do  not  grieve,''  he  said  ;  \ 

"  I  will  be  great,  and  build  our  fortunes  high, 

And  yoo  slodl  wear  the  longest  train  at  court, 

And  look  so  queenly,  all  the  lords  shall  say, 

'She  is  a  royal  changeling  :   th.-re  's  some  crown 

Lacks  the  right  head,  since  hers  wears  nought  but  braids.'1  '■  (a) 

0,  he  la  earning  now,  —  but  I  am  gray  : 

And  he .  —  (Vol.  i  p.  17.) 

'T  was  town,  yet  country  too  ;  you  felt  the  warmth 
Of  clustering  houses  in  the  wintry  time  ; 

Supped  With  a  friend,  and  went  by  lantern  home. 
Yet  from  your  chamber  window  you  could  hear 
The  tiny  bleat  of  new-yeaned  lambs,  or  nee  'b) 
The  children  bend  beside  the  hedgerow  banks 
To  pluck  the  primroses.  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

1st  citizen.    Sir,  there  's  a  hurry  in  the  veins  of  youth 

That  makes  a  vice  of  virtue  by  excess. 
2d  citizen.       "What  if  the  coolness  of  our  tardier  veins 

Be  loss  of  virtue  ? 
1st  citizen.  All  things  cool  with  time,  — 

The  sun  itself,  they  say,  till  heat  shall  find 

A  general  level,  nowhere  in  excess. 
2d  Citizen.       'T  is  a  poor  climax,  to  my  weaker  thought, 

That  future  middlingness.  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  10J.) 


I  'm  sick  at  hear:.     The  eye  of  day, 
The  insistent  summer  noon,  seems  pitiless,  (c) 
Shining  in  all  the  barren  crevices, 
Of  woary  life,  leaving  no  shade,  no  dark, 
Where  I  may  dream  that  hidden  waters  lie.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 

Why,  there  are  maidens  of  heroic  touch, 
And  yet  they  seem  like  things  of  gossamer 
You  'd  pinch  the  life  out  of,  as  out  of  moths. 
0,  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouthingness, 

'  T  is  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  large  strides, 
That  make  a  woman's  force.    The  tiniest  birds, 
With  softest  downy  breasts,  have  passions  in  them. 
And  are  brave  with  love.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  206.) 

Nay,  falter  not.  —  :t  is  an  assured  good 

To  seek  the  noblest, —  :t  is  your  only  good 

Now  you  have  seen  it  :  for  that  higher  vision 

Poisons  all  meaner  choice  forevermore. —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  249.) 

Our  finest  hope  is  finest  memory  ;  . 

And  those  who  love  iu  age  think  youth  is  happy, 

Because  it  has  a  life  to  fill  with  love.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  280.) 

And  doubt  shall  be  as  lead  upon  the  feet 
Of  thy  most  anxious  will.  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  l.)1 

ller  gentle  looks  shot  arrows,  piercing  him 

As  Gods  are  pierced,  with  poison  of  sweet  pity.  — (Vol.  ii.  p.  104.) 

The  down  we  rest  on  in  our  aery  dreams 

lias  not  been  plucked  from  birds  that  live  and  smart : 

'  T  is  but  warm  snow,  that  melts  not.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  04.) 

lie  rates  me  as  a  merchant  does  the  wares 

He.  will.  not.  purchase  —  "  Quality  not  high  !  "  (d) 

'T  will  lose  its  color  opened  to  the  sun, 

Has  no  aroma,  and,  in  fine,  is  naught  — 

/  barter  not  for  such  commodities  (e) 

There  is  no  ratio  betwixt  sand  and  gems. 

'T  is  wicked  judgment !  for  the  soul  can  grow, 

As  embryos,  that  live  and  move  but  blindly, 

Hurst  from  the  dark,  emerge  regenerate, 

And  lead  a  life  of  vision  aud  »f  choice.  —  (Vol.  iii.  p.  114.) 

In  the  above  extracts,  at  (a)  I  would  point  out 
that  the  line  is  thoroughly  unmusical,  —  difficult  to 
read  out  loud,  in  fact.  At  (b)  I  would  remark  that 
a  monotonous  effect  is  produced  by  the  way  in  which 
"  hear"  is  made  to  end  one  line  and  "see  "  another; 
the  final  caesura  occurs  in  both  cases  at  the  verb. 
George  Eliot  must  be  as  well  aware  as  any  of  us, 
that  this  monotony  of  pause  is  the  point  in  which 
blank-verse  writers  break  down  the  most  easily,  — 
and  the  repetition  may  even  be  intended  in  this 
case.  I  only  note  it  as  part  of  the  general  frankness 
of  these  comments.  At  (c)  I  find  the  strength  of 
the  image  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  seems." 
There  is  also  too  much  sibilation  in  these  two  lines, 
—  and  "crevices"  following  "pitiless"  is  not  good. 
At  (d)  and  (e)  I  find  the  idea  not  expressed  with 
adequate  finish. 

It  seems  absurd  to  make  even  such  criticisms  as 
these  upon  fragments  of  verse  flung  carelessly  in  by 
so  richly  prolific  a  writer  as  George  Eliot,  who  may 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  versification  than  I 
know ;  but  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think 
the  writing  of  verse  an  easy  matter.  In  one  of  his 
papers,  —  that  on  the  "  Prinzenraub,"  I  think, — 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  (in  effect)  that  he  -had  preferred 
hunting  up  the'  real  history  of  the  thing  to  writing  a 
ballad  about  it,  which  would  have  been  much  easier. 
Mr.  Carlyle  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
write  such  nonsense.  The  writing  of  verse  that  at 
all  deserves  the  name  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  exhausting  of  human  occupations. 
Another  day  I  will  say  something  of  what  I  hold  to 
be  the  characteristic  fault  of  some  of  our  recent 
poetry,  speaking  now  of  the  versification  only. 

To  return,  however,  and  to  sum  up  :  There  was 
always,  in  my  opinion,  reason  to  apprehend  that 
George  Eliot  might  some  day  publish  poetry.  The 
fragments,  which  we  all  presume  to  be  from  her  pen, 
in  "  Felix  Holt,"  would  arrest  attention  wherever 
they  were  found.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable 
that  George  Eliot  will  some  day  contribute  with  vie- 
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torious  effect  to  the  dramatic  literature  of*  England. 
That  is  my  judgment. 

We  have  not,  meanwhile,  (he  means  of  telling  bow- 
far  George  Eliot  is  practised  in  versification.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one's  practice 
in  versification  is  not,  need  not  be,  a  thing  conter- 
minous with  that  other  thing,  —  practice  in.  writing 
verse.  Mr.  Carlyle  suggests,  somewhere,  apropos 
of  Goethe,  that  there  is  no  really  musical  writing 
without  a  content  of  true,  wise  thought.  But  this  is 
quite  wrong.  Some  of  the  most  musical  verses  in 
the  world  were  written  almost  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stultifying  the  idea  !  For  example,  the  Lau- 
ra Matilda  parody  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  and 
Pope's 

"  Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinions." 

And,  besides  this,  I  question  whether  any  human 
being,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever  wrote 
poetry  who  had  a  mental  habit  of  involuntary  musi- 
cal phrasing,  —  a  direct  tendency  to  the  use  of  words 
as  sounds,  and  as  sounds  only,  —  material  for  melody. 
Nor  has  any  one  tasted  all  the  delight  of  poetry 
who  does  not  find  in  himself  a  tendency  to  think  of 
sweet  passages  as  mere  syllabic  melody,  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  sense.     As  thus :  — 

Everyalleygreen 
Dingleorbushydellofthiswildwood 
Andevery  bosky  bournfromsidetoside ; 

QY  Thehuddlingbrooktohearhismadrigal 

'  Andsweetcnedeverymuskroseofthedale ; 


or, 

or, 

or, 
or, 
or, 


Inthebeginninghowtheheavensandearth 
Koseoutofchaos  ; 

DelighttheemoreandSiloa'sbrookthatflowed 
FastbytheoracleofGod  ; 

Whilethegoldlilyblowsandoverhead    ' 
'Xhelightcloudsinouldersonthesuniniercrag  ; 

Illyrianwoodlandsechoingfalls ; 

Bydancingrivuletsfedhisflocks  ; 


or  twenty  millions  of  other  such  things. 

And  obviously  a  writer  like  George  Eliot  may 
have  had  great  practice  in  versification,  —  in  invol- 
untary musical  phrasing,  —  without  having  written 
a  single  poem.  Of  that  we  cannot  judge  at  present. 
But  two  things  are  certain,  —  first,  that  the  writer 
who  produced  the  beautiful  episode  of  Annette, 
which  is  embedded  in  "  Felix  Holt,"  can  conceive  a 
story  which  has  in  it  the  concentrated  essence  of 
one  of  the  two  *  kinds  in  which  poetry  is  conceived  ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  including  the  form  that  a  mind 
which  has  already  shown  itself  so  susceptible  to  re- 
impregnation  of  the  most  unexpected  kind,  —  which 
has  self-consciousness  so  complete,  and  a  power  of 
self-discipline  so  peculiar,  may  have  surprises  in 
store  for  many  of  us.  A  mind  in  which,  or,  rather, 
in  whose  voluntary  activity,  intelligence  takes 
precedence  of  sympathy  (by  however  brief  an 
interval)  cannot  produce  what  we  have  most  of  us 
agreed  to  call  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  but  it 
may  produce  poetry  of  high  rank  in  an  order 
which  is  subsequent. 


A  NOVELIST'S  TRIALS. 

"  The  history  of  mankind,"  says  Feuerbach, 
"  consists  of  nothing  else  than  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive conquest  of  limits,  which,  at  a  given  time, 

*  In  the  last  resort  there  are  only  two  possible  forms  of  poetry,  — 
which  I  propose,  some  day,  to  make  clear  by  analysis  and  illustra- 
tion. But  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  division  into  the  dramatic  and 
the  lyrical. 
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pass  for  the  limits  of  humanity."  If  some  ingenious 
person  were  to  write  the  history  of  novel-writing, 
he  would  trace  for  us  the  continuous  and  hopeless 
struggle  of  a  large  number  of  very  worthy  men  and 
women  against  those  limits  of  humanity  that  are  un- 
changeable. It  is  true  that  occasionally  our  novel- 
writers  are  goaded  into  disregarding  such  limits  al- 
together. Variety  they  must  have;  and,  as  every 
tes  of  the  perplexing  genus  homo  has  been  de- 
scribed, they  have  boldly  to  invent  new  species,  to 
which  cause  we  trace  the  birth  of  the  novel-monster. 
Will  not  some  one  take  him  up  and  examine  him 
scientifically  ?  Cannot  some  one  publish  a  book  of 
plates,  with  the  different  varieties  of  the  creature 
accurately  represented?  Then  we  shall  have  the 
lily-fingered,  red-haired  murderess,  the  superhuman- 
ly  intelligent  and  ubiquitous  "  daftie,"  the  Admirable 
Crichton  with  a  biceps  of  a  hundred  horse-power, 
all  brought  together,  figured,  named,  and  classified. 
By  this  means,  links  might  be  furnished  to  the  phi- 
losopher for  arriving  at  any  possible  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  man.  Out  of  our  book  of 
monsters,  we  could  trace  human  nature  back  to  the 
fallen  angels  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  out  of  the  same 
book,  we  could  study  its  future  development,  and 
construct  the  anatomical  skeleton  of  the  glorified 
man  of  the  fiftieth  century. 

But  all  through  those  efforts  of  the  novelist  to 
produce  variety,  we  observe  the  despairing  consis- 
tency with  which  he  recognizes  the  presence  of  those 
particular  limits  which  we  called  unchangeable  ;  it 
is  his  manful  and  hopeless  fight  with  these  that  we 
propose  to  exhibit. 

First,  the  color  of  the  human  eye.  A  great  deal 
is  to  be  done  with  the  eye  by  a  skilful  novelist.  A 
single  glance  may  produce  a  catastrophe  sufficient 
to  plunge  twenty  or  thirty  people,  during  the  period 
of  three  volumes,  into  profound  misery.  The  eyes 
of  a  heroine  are  always  appealed  to,  when  the  Eng- 
lish language  becomes  insufficient  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  her  heart.  Now  suppose  the  reader 
were  about  to  write  a  novel,  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
hypothesis,  he  will  consent  to  occupy  the  painful 
position,  —  he  would  require  to  have,  at  the  very 
least,  the  following  persons:  —  1,  the  hero;  2,  the 
heroine ;  3,  the  heroine's  girl  friend  ;  4,  the  villain  ; 
5,  the  villain's  tool ;  6,  the  hero's  friend  ;  and  7,  the 
heroine's  female  enemy.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
crease his  difficulties  by  burdening  him  with  a  stage- 
ful  of  people  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  he  must 
give  these  persons  eyes,  —  and  eyes  which  will  serve 
to  distinguish  them.  It  is  highly  improper,  for  in- 
stance, that  both  hero  and  heroine  should  have 
black  eyes  ;  first,  because  a  man  always  falls  in  love 
with  eyes  of  a  different  color  from  his  own  ;  and, 
second,  because  the  mind  would  associate  the  con- 
junction of  black  eyes  with  the  marriage  of  first  cou- 
sins, or  some  such  half-unnatural  act. 

Then  the  heroine  and  the  heroine's  friend  must 
be  contrasted  by  the  possession  of  differently  col- 
ored eyes.  If  the  heroine  be  blonde,  with  violet 
eyes,  her  friend  must  be  a  brunette,  with  hazel  eyes. 
Nor  can  we  permit  the  villain  and  the  villain's  tool 
to  have  similar  eyes ;  while  the  hero's  friend  must  be 
as  unlike  the  hero  as  possible.  The  novelist  finds 
that  all  the  varieties  of  eye  which  Nature  offers  him 
are  black,  blue,  gray,  brown,  and  green.  Violet  is 
not  distinctive  ;  but  blue,  at  a  pinch,  may  be  divided 
into  light  blue  and  dark  blue.  Suppose,  then,  we 
give  the  heroine  blue  eyes  ;  the  hero,  black ;  the  fe- 
male enemy,  gray ;  the  hero's  friend,  brown ;  and 
the  villain's  tool,  green.     Where  shall  we  find  eyes 
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for  the  girl-friend  and  the  villain?  Light  blue 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  a  villain  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  it  in  the  girl-friend  contrast  with 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  heroine ;  and  blue  eyes  the 
heroine  must  have.  Perhaps,  in  despair,  our  novel- 
ist turns  his  heroine's  eyes  black,  gives  the  hero  blue 
eyes,  and  the  girl-friend  light  blue.  But  the  con- 
junction is  bad.  There  is  a  false  note  somewhere. 
The  novel  will  not  prosper.  Then  the  villain  and 
all  the  other  people  are  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  although 
the  villain  might  be  got  rid  of  by  the  epithet  "  lour- 
ing." 

Second,  the  color  of  the  hair.  Here  Nature's  lim- 
its are  even  harder;  much  as  the  inexperienced 
reader  may  doubt  it.  He  observes  many  kinds  and 
shades  of  hair;  but  how  to  distinguish  them  in 
print?  A  novelist  must  be  constantly  referring  to 
the  hair  of  his  characters  ;  and  he  cannot  each  time 
introduce  a  page  of  critical  definition  and  descrip- 
tion. Definite  distinctions  he  finds  to  consist  of 
black,  brown,  golden-yellow,  red  (for  an  idiot  or  a 
murderess  only),  and  gray  or  white  (for  elderly  and 
insignificant  persons)*  Further,  there  must  be  cor- 
respondence between  the  eyes  and  hair,  which  in- 
tiiiUMW  the  difficulty.  The  heroine  with  the  blue 
eyes  must  possess  herself  of  the  yellow  hair;  the 
hero  naturally  gets  black  hair;  and  an  excellent 
conjunction  (ov  a  partly  idiotic  villain's  tool  is  to  be 
found  in  red  hair  and  green  eyes  (this  suggestion  is 
copyright,  if  not  yet  used).  Apparently,  there  is 
nothing  which  so  frequently  angers  a  novelist  as  this 
matter  of  hair;  and,  constantly,  he  becomes  quite 
incoherent  in  striving  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  lie 
wildly  describes  the  hair  as  "  massive,"  or  "  rippling 
sunlight,"  or  '•  hyaeinthine  shadows  "  ;  and  then,  with 
a  vague  consciousness  that  these  hap-hazard  dashes 
only  leave  blurred  lines,  he  goes  back  again  and 
again,  hopelessly  trying  to  give  to  the  impossible 
shade  a  definite  character. 

Third,  physical  conformation.  No  man  may  be 
described  in  a  novel  as  being  overseven  feet  in  height, 
—  a  natural  limitation  which  lady  novelists  especial- 
ly seem  to  regard  with  abhorrence  and  rage. 
When  the  nobility  of  a  man's  nature  is  meant  to  be 
indicated  by  his  height,  it  seems  hard  that  the  novel- 
ist should  have  to  stop  short  at  six  feet  four  or  live. 
She  generally  takes  it  out  in  muscle,  however.  Her 
six-footer  can  seize  a  bull  by  the  horns  and  hold 
him  ;  he  can  suspend  himself  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  a  cliff  by  his  two  fingers;  he  could  have  stran- 
gled the  serpents  of  the  Laocoon,  and  eaten  them 
for  breakfast.  But,  if  you  make  your  hero  tall  and 
strong,  he  must  have  no  rival.  His  friend  must  be 
pale-faced  ami  consumptive.  The  villain  must  be 
haggard  and  stooping;  the  villian's  tool  must  be 
short  and  stumpy.  In  the  matter  of  physical  con- 
formation, it  is  true,  the  novelist, has  great  latitude  ; 
because  so  many  elements  enter  into  it,  that  he  can 
avoid  those  which  suggest  uniformity  in  his  charac- 
ters. And  uniformity  cannot  be  tolerated.  Let  the 
■  a  moment  fancy  a  novel,  —  or,  better  still, 
a  play,  — in  which  all  the  men  are  six  feet  high,  and 
muscular  ;  the  thing  would  be  a  burlesque. 

Lastly,  temperament  an  'on;  on   which 

character  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  founded.  There, 
.  Nature's  limits  are  very  harsh.  Occasionally, 
we  find  a  novelist  who  devotes  a  whole  book  to  a 
subtle,  careful,  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  some  man  or  woman;  but  it  is  not  of 
such  work  of  genius  that  we  si  «.     We  are 

engaged  with  the  ordinary  novelist ;  who  first  divides 
his  characters  into  good  and  bad,  and  then  proceeds 


to  show  us  particular  exhibitions  of  their  goodness 
and  badness.  Now,  there  is  nothing  so  grateful  to 
most  readers  as  .broad  distinctions ;  they  like  to 
know  whom  to  admire  and  whom  to  despise  in  a 
novel  ;  and  they  like  to  admire  and  despise 
thoroughly. 

When  a  novelist,  therefore,  boldly  makes  his  or 
her  heroine  shove  her  husband  into  a  coal-pit,  and 
then  go  and  marry  two  or  three  men  indiscrimim 
ly,  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer  feels  safe.  '1  ' 
can  be  no  dubiety  about  the  woman's  nature.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  pallid  and  interesting  seain- 
,  starving  in  her  garret,  refuse-  the  oiler  of  the 
haughty  nobleman,  we  know  that,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  her  splendid  virtue,  and  we  are 
pleased,  and  applaud,  or  shed  tears.  A  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  temperaments  is  to  make  the  heroine 
sanguineous,  the  hero  phlegmatic  (most  heroes  are 
unintentionally  so),  the  villain  melancholic,  and 
some  parent,  aunt,  or  other  guardian,  choleric. 
But  what  are  we  to  do. with  all  OUT  other  charac- 
ters,—  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
Pythagorean  infusion  of  s  ml  ?  Then,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  these  people,  variety  is  impossible.  Both 
the  hero  and  heroine  may  be  affectionate ;  but 
only  one  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  be  markedly 
generous.  The  villain  is,  of  course,  suspicious  ;  the 
villain's  tool,  covetous  ;  and  the  heroine's  friend, 
patient.  But  patience  is  an  insignificant  virtue; 
and,  in  any  case,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  goodness  of  the  hero  and  the  goodness  of  the 
hero's  friend  ?  and  between  the  badness  of  the  villain 
and  the  badness  of  the  female,  enemy?  The  popu- 
lar imagination  admits  of  no  qualifying  shadows  in 
the  portrait  of  an  angel ;  the  devil  must  be  as  black 
as  he  can  be  painted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can't  have  all  our  good  people  habitually  refusing 
money  from  the  haughty  nobleman;  neither  can  we 
have  all  our  bad  people  plotting  in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  same  language,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  longer  this  problem  confronts  the  novelist,  the 
more  disgusted  he  becomes ;  untilT  finally,  he  bursts 
away  from  the  trammels  of  Nature's  possibilities, 
and  takes  to  creating  the  monsters  of  which  we 
speak.  Nay,  so  vehement  is  he  sometimes,  that  he 
will  dare  to  defy  all  limits  and  conditions  and  laws. 
He  will  have  his  heroine  with  pale  golden  hair,  and 
large  black  eyes  ;  she  shall  have  a  physical  nature 
prompting  her  to  the  most  fearful  crimes,  and  her. 
soul  shall  be  white  and  unstained  ;  she  shall  be  dying 
of  consumption,  and  yet  be  able  to  leap  into  a  lake 
and  swim  ashore. 

Looking  over  the  successive  generations  of  those 
hybrid  creatures  to  whom  Mudie's  library  from 
week  to  week  gives  birth,  one  cannot  help  regarding 
them  as  the  piteous  expression  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dignant force  endeavoring  to  break  through  the 
galling  limitations  of  humanity. 


SUSPECTED  SHAKESPEARIAN  DOCUMENTS. 
It  is  with  very  deep  pain  that  we  have  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  important  series  of 
Shakespeare  documents  has  fallen  under  suspicion. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  our  new  facts  about  the 
Poet's  life,  our  new  illustrations  of  the  Poet's  work, 
torn  from  our  grasp ;  but  we  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  for  ta  of  truth  are  paramount ;  and 

it  has  become  our  instant  duty  to  put  all  future 
writers  on  their  guard  against  that  free  and  confi- 
dent use  of  certain  papers  which  those  papers  have 
heretofore  commanded. 
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The  documents  which  hare  fallen  under  suspicion 
arc  (hose  relating  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  to  the 
plays  of  certain  of  Shakespeai'e's  contemporaries, 
Contained  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Extracts  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  Bevels  at  Court  in  the  Reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  from  the 
original  Olliee-Books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeomen." 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham. The  volume  was  printed,  in  1842,  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  of  which  Lord  Normanby  was 
then  President  The  editor  professed  to  give  a  full 
account  of  where  and  bow  he  fell  in  with  the  papers 
of  which  it  consisted :  — 

"  When,"  he  says,  "  by  the  kindness  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  was  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  one  of  my 
first  inquiries,  unconnected  with  my  official  duties, 

was,  What  old  paper*  there  were  in  the  place 

With  the  hope  of  finding  entries  which  might  throw 
light  on  our  early  literature,  I  sought  permission  to 
examine  the  Books  of  Enrolment  and  Declared  Ac- 
counts. This  I  obtained  by  the  great  kindness  of 
the  chairman  of  the  office,  Francis  Seymour  Lar- 
pent,  Esq. ;  with  full  liberty  to  transcribe  what  I 
liked,  and  to  seek  for  what  I  thought  was  there,  or 
ought  to  be  there.  I  first  went  through  that  portion 
of  the  Declared  Accounts  in  Rolls  that  bore  upon 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ;  and 
which  I  thought  was  likely  to  contain  information 
illustrative  of  the  literary  history  of  those  reigns. 
In  niy  first  day's  search  I  found  three  rolls  of  the 
expenses  of  Prince  Henry;  one  excessively  curi- 
ous, and  of  some  importance  in  our  literary  his- 
tory." 

The  editor  pursued  his  researches,  and  met  with 
some  small  success.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  he 
says,  "  to  redeem  from  a  destructive  oblivion  a  bun- 
dle of  the  original  accounts  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Revels."  Still,  the  papers  so  found  were  of  slight 
interest  only,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
worth  printing  had  they  contained  nothing  about 
our  great  poet.  The  name  of  Shakespeare  was  a 
long  time  in  turning  up ;  it  came,  we  are  told,  into 
sight  at  length  :  — 

"  My  last  discovery,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  was 
my  most  interesting;  and  alighting,  as  I  now  did,  upon 
two  official  books  of  the  Revels,  —  one  of  Tylney's 
and  one  of  Buc's,  —  which  had  escaped  both  Mus- 
grave  and  Malone,  I  at  last  found  something  about 
'Shakespeare,  —  something  that  was  new,  and  some- 
thing that  was  definitive.  This  was  my  little  Gu- 
anahana,  but  here  I  was  destined  to  stop,  for  no 
other  books  of  the  Revels  have  I  as  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  among  the  scattered  papers  of  the  old  Au- 
ditors of  the  Imprests.  We  owe  these  two  to  acci- 
dent, and  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
chance  may  yet  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  books 
connected  with  Shakespeare's  two  and  twenty  years' 
'  traffic  '  with  the  stage.  I  am  not  without  hope  on 
this  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  my  lot  to  find  them 
even  in  the  office  I  am  now  in." 

This  "  something  about  Shakespeare "  was  not 
only  new,  but  of  great  public  interest.  It  consisted 
of  three  papers,  or  parts  of  three  papers,  in  which 
certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  named.  These 
important  documents  professed  to  be  (1)  an  extract 
from  the  "  Reuells  Booke,  anno  1605.  The  Ac- 
compte  of  the  Office  of  the  Reuelles  of  this  whole 
yeres  Charge  in  anno  1604  :  untell  the  last  of  Octo- 
bar  1605  "  ;  (2)  an  extract  from  "  The  Book  of  the 
Revells,  ending  the  last  day  of  October,  anno  doin. 
1612  "  ;  and  (3)  a  list  of  "  Playes  acted  before  the 
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Kinge  and  Queene  this  present  yeare  of  the  Lord 
1636." 

The  first  paper  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
important,  since  it  was  the  earliest  in  date,  and  ap- 
peared to  supply  needful  information.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  vol- 
ume of  "  Court  Revels,"  the  list  of  plays  has  been 
used  to  check  controversy,  and  that  every  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works  edited  since  1842  has  been 
modified  more  or  less  by  that  list.  If  the  list  is  not 
genuine,  every  current  editor  of  Shakespeare  has 
been  taken  in,  and  all  the  editions  will  need  amend- 
ment in  important  points.  The  first  paper  stands 
thus  in  the  printed  book  :  — 

"  The  Ghardges  of  thos  times  viz.  betwine  the  last  of 

Octobar  1604  :  A°  Kit.  Jacobi  iij°  untell  the  last  of  Oc- 

tobar   1G05  :    As  welby  meanes  of  attending  making 

caoise  perusinge  and  reformiuge  of  Playes  Showes  & 

Inventions  as  wear  prepared  &  sett  forthe  and  presented 

before  the  kings  matie  att  times  afforsayde  :  As  allso  for 

workincns  wages     The  Officers  bordwages  Jorneying 

Chardges  wares  workmenship  and  carredges  w*  other 

expenses  thereunto  belonging,  Besides  ffuel  chandrey 

ware  for  the  Mrs  loding  for  the  Rehersalls  and  Ayrings 

w"'  sutch  leike  ordinary  Allowaunces.      The  pcrticulars 

whearof  together  wth  the  parties   names   to  whom  & 

whearfor  the  same  is  due  hereafter  ensueth  viz. 

The  Poeta 

The  Plaicrs.  wch  made 

inn.",.  the  pluies. 

By  the  kings       Hallamas  Day  being  the  first  of 

Ma    1)U,icis-  Noucmbar  A  play  in  the  Banketinge 

house  att  Whithall  called  The  Moor 

of  Venis. 

hi*  Matis       The  Sunday  ffollowinge  A  Play 

of  the  Merry  Wines  of  Winsor. 

On  S'.  Stiuens  Night  in  the  Hall  shaxberd. 
A  Play  called  Mesur  for  Mesur. 

On  S*.  Jhons  Night  A  Maske 
w'"  nmsicke  presented  by  the  Erl  of 
Pcnbrok  the  Lord  Willowbic  &  6 
Knights  more  of  ye  Court. 

On  Inosents  Night  The  Plaie  of 
Errors. 
By  the  Queens     On  Sunday  ffollowinge  A  plaie 

Ma«»  plaiers.    How  to  larnc  0f   a  W0mail  tO  WOOC. 

On  Newers  Night  A  playe  cauled : 
All  Fouellcs. 

Betwin  Newers  Day  and  Twelfe 
day  A  Play  of  Loues  Labours  Lost. 

On  Twelfe  Night  the  Queens 
Ma"*  Maske  of  Moures  wh  Alcven 
Laydies  of  honnor  to  accupayncy  her 
ma*  wcU  cam  in  great  showes  of 
(!l\  ises  wob  they  satt  in  w*  exselent 
musike 

On  the  7  of  January  was  played 
the  play  of  Henry  the  lift 

The  8  of  January  A  play  cauled 
Euery  on  out  of  his  Umor. 

On  Candelmas  Night  A  playc 
Euery  one  in  his  Umor 

The  Sunday  [following  A  playe 
provided  and  discharged. 

On  Shrousunday  A  play  of  the  Shaxberd. 
Marchant  of  Venis 

On  Shroumonday  A  Tragidye  of 
The  Spanishe  Maz": 

On  Shroutusday  A  play  cauled  Bhaxbwd.. 
The  Martchant   of    Venis   againe 
com'auded  by  the  Kings  Ma*  ' 

After  these  entries  follows  a  great  mass  of  details 
of  no  interest  to  any  human  being  now  alive.  No 
suspicion,  let  us  say,  attaches  to  these  subsequent 
entries  ;  indeed,  the  document  on  which  the  sus- 
pected entries  occur  is  itself  genuine.  The  docu- 
ment seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  blank  pages, 


By  his  Matis 
pluiers. 


By  his  Mat's 
Plaiers. 


The  Boycs  of 
the  dispell. 

By  his  Ma''3 
plaiers. 


By  his  Matis 
plaiers. 

By  his  Matis 
plaiers. 

By  his  Matis 
plaiers. 


By  his  Matis 
plaiers. 

By  his  Ma«s 
plaiers. 

By  his  Matis 
plaiers. 


Shaxberd. 
Hewood. 


By  Georg 
Chapman. 
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and  on  these  pages  some  one  appears  to  have  added 

the  whole  of  the  matters  just  extracted.     Who  made 

these  additions  does  not  appear.     There  they  are, 

and  experts  in  old  handwriting  say  they  speak  for 

themselves. 

The  second  paper  stands  thus  in  the    printed 

book :  — 

"The  Names  of  the  Playes  and 
by  what  Cumpaney  played  them 
hearafter  followcthc :  As  allso  what 
Maskes  and  Triumphes  att  the  Tilte 
were  presented  before  the  Kings 
Ma'ie  in  this  year  1612. 

By  the  Kings  Players  :  Hallomas  nygllt  was  presented  att 

Whithall  before  y°  Kings  Mutis  a 
play  called  the  Tempest. 

The  Shiga  players :  The  5th  of  Noucinber  ;    A  play 

called  ye  winters  nights  Tayle. 

The  Kings  players :  On  S'  Stiuenes  night  A  play  called 

A  King  &  no  King  &  Ruing  at  y° 
King. 

The  Queens  players :  S'  John  night  A  play  called  the 

City  Gallant. 

The  Princes  players  The    Sunday   followingC   A   play 

called  the  Almanak 
The  Kings  players.  On  Neweres  night  A  play  called 

the  Twines  Tragedie  and  Ruing  att 

the  Ring 
The  children  of  Whit-  The   Sunday  following  A  play 

friars  called  Cupids  Reucng 

This  day  the  King  and       Twelfe  night  The  princes  Mask 

Prince  wtli  diuer  of  his  -  -     «         _.  4  . 

Nobelmen  did  run  att  yo  performed    by    (jcntelmen    ot    his 

King  for  a  prize.  ITbdl 

and'tifeKirrjFen  "8  ^e  Sunday  followingc  att  Grin- 
widg  before  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
was  playd  the  Siluer  Aiedg:  andy0 
next  night  following  Lucrecia. 

By  the  Queens  players.  Candclmas   night  A    play   called 

Tu  Coque. 
By  the  Kings  players.  Shroue  Sunday  :    A  play  called 

The  Noblman. 
By  the  Duck  of  Yorks  Shroue  Miiuday  :  A  play  called 

players.  Himens  Haliday 

By  the  Ladye  Elizabeths  Slll'OUC   Teucsdav  A   play  Called 

the  proud  Mayds  Tragedie." 


players 


After  this  important  passage  comes  a  note  of  Avhat 
stuff  has  been  used,  and  the  like,  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice. The  list  of  plays  is  the  only  thing  of  interest; 
and  here  again  the  experts  say  that  these  interesting 
matters  form  no  part  of  the  original  account.  They 
are  suspected. 

The  third  paper  is  of  less  moment,  since  little 
turns  upon  it  with  regard  to  Shakespeare.  It  may 
be  seen  on  page  xxiv  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
"  Court  Revels." 

It  may  be  well  that  we  should  say  under  what 
circumstances  these  passages  have  at  length  fallen 
under  suspicion.  For  many  years  the  original  pa- 
pers have  been  wanting.  Search,  we  believe,  has 
often  been  made  for  them  in  our  public  offices  with- 
out success.  A  few  days  ago,  some  of  them  were 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
British  Museum;  Mr.  Bond  carried  them  for  verifi- 
cation to  the  Record  Office,  where  they  were  at 
once  impounded,  by  Lord  Romilly's  directions,  as 
public  property.  How  they  came  to  be  in  private 
hands  is  a  subject  for  inquiry, — an  inquiry  which 
is  now  in  hand.  The  gentleman  who  offered  them 
for  sale  appears  to  have  thought  his  right  of  property 
in  them  perfect. 

Papers  thus  recovered  by  the  nation  were  very 
properly  subjected  to  a  very  close  inspection ;  and 
this  inspection,  it  would  seem,  has  satisfied  the  ex- 
perts that  gross  liberties  had  been  taken  by  some 
persons  unknown  with  these  documents.     In  fact, 


the  experts  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
body  of  Shakespearian  illustration  has  been  added 
to  the  originals. 

This  is  the  worst  bit  of  Shakespeare  news  we 
have  had  to  report  for  many  a  day. 

AN  HOSPITAL  STORY. 

We  see  many  curious  phases  of  humanity,  —  we 
who  administer  to  the  sick  in  the  great  hospitals 
which  are  one  of  the  boasts  of  London.  The  mask 
worn  by  the  face  of  the  world  is  dropped  before  us. 
We  see  men  as  they  are ;  and  while  the  sight  is 
often  not  calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  are  occasionally  strong  reliefs 
which  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  shadow. 

There  are  curious  opinions  entertained  in  the 
outer  world  as  to  the  internal  economy  of  hospitals, 
not  a  few  opining  that  the  main  end  of  such  estab- 
lishments is  that  the  doctors  may  have  something 
to  experiment  upon  for  the  advancement  of  their 
professional  theories,  —  something  which,  while  it  is 
human,  is  not  very  valuable  in  the  social  scale,  and 
therefore  open  to  be  hacked  and  hewn  and  operated 
upon  with  a  freedom  begotten  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  subject  is  a  mere  vile  corpus.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  delusion.  Many  people  think  that  the  hospi- 
tal nurse  is  but  another  name  for  a  heartless  harpy, 
brimful  of  callous  selfishness,  and  sodden  with  ill- 
gotten  gin.  Her  attentions  —  kindness  is  an  inad- 
missible word  —  are  believed  to  be  purely  merce- 
nary ;  those  who  themselves  can  afford  to  fee  her,  or 
who  have  friends  able  and  willing  to  buy  her  ser- 
vices, may  purchase  civil  treatment  and  careful 
nursing,  while  the  poor  wretch  who  has  neither 
money  nor  friends  may  languish  unheeded.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  Year  by  year  the 
character  of  hospital  nursing  is  improving.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  in  times  gone  by  there  were 
nurses  the  mainsprings  of  whose  actions  may  be  said 
to  have  been  money  and  gin  ;  but  these  have  long 
since  been  driven  forth  with  contumely.  I  have 
seen  a  poor  wretch  of  a  discharged  soldier,  without 
a  single  copper  to  bless  himself  with,  nursed  with  as 
much  tender  assiduity  and  real  feeling  as  if  he  were 
in  a  position  to  pay  his  nurses  handsomely.  Indeed, 
in  most  hospitals  now  the  practice  of  accepting 
money  presents  is  altogether  forbidden ;  and  if  the 
prohibition,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  porters  and 
guards,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
dead  letter,  there  is,  I  sincerely  believe,  no  such 
thing  as  any  grasping  after  a  guerdon,  or  any  neg- 
lect in  a  case  where  it  is  evident  no  guerdon  is  to 
be  expected.  There  is  an  hospital  I  could  name  in 
which  the  nurses  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
from  patients  any  more  substantial  recognition 
of  their  services  than  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  The 
wards  of  this  hospital  are  always  gay  with  bright, 
fragrant  posies,  the  majority  of  them  the  con- 
tributions of  those  who,  having  been  carefully 
tended  in  their  need,  retain  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  same,  and,  now  that  they  are  in  health  again, 
take  this  simple,  pretty  way  of  showing  their  grati- 
tude. It  is  two  years  ago  since  a  rough  bricklayer's 
laborer  got  mended  in  the  accident  ward  of  this 
hospital  of  some  curiously  complicated  injuries  he 
had  received  by  tumbling  from  the  top  of  a  house. 
Not  a  Sunday  afternoon  has  there  been,  since  the 
house-surgeon  told  him  one  morning  he  might  go 
out,  that  he  has  not  religiously  revisited  the  "  Al- 
bert "  ward,  and  brought  his  thanks-offering  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheap  but  grateful  nosegay. 
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Those  nurses,  who  thus  devote  themselves  to  the 
tending  of  sick,  have  often  curious  histories,  if  any- 
body would  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting  them.  It 
is  not  always  mere  regard  for  the  securing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  lias  brought  them  to  the 
thankless  and  toilsome  occupation.  We  have  all 
read  of  nunneries  in  which  women  immured  them- 
selves, anxious  to  sequestrate  themselves  from  all 
association  with  the  outer  world,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  penance  and  devotion.  After  all, 
their  piety  was  aimless,  ami  ofno  utility  to  humanity 
There  wis  a  concentrated  selfishness  in  it  which  de- 
tracted from  its  ambitious  aspiration.  But  in  the 
modern  nuns  of  our  hospitals  we  have  women  who, 
abnegating  with  equal  solicitude  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  the  world,  find  a  more,  philanthropic 
opening  for  their  exertions  in  their  retirement  than 
in  sleeping  on  hair  pallets  and  eating  nothing  but 
parched  peas. 

It  was  toward  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  a 
modest-looking  young  woman  applied  to  me  for  a 
situation  on  our  nursing-staff.  She  wore  a  widow's 
dress,  and  seemed  a  self-contained,  reserved  little 
woman,  with  something  weighing  very  heavily  on 
her  mind.  Her  testimonials  of  character  were 
ample  and  of  a  very  high  order,  but  they  did  not 
enlighten  me  with  any  great  freedom  as  to  her  past 
history,  and  she,  for  her  part,  appeared  by  no  means 
eager  to  supplement  the  meagre  information  fur- 
nished by  them.  However,  people  have  a  right  to 
keep  their  own  counsel  if  they  please,  and  there  was 
no  sin  in  the  woman's  reticence ;  we  happened  to 
be  very  short  of  efficient  nurses  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  at  once  taken  npon  trial ;  her  somewhat  strange 
stipulation,  which  she  made  a  sine  qua  non,  being 
agreed  to,  —  that  she  should  not  be  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  hospital,  but  merely  come  in  to  perform 
her  turn  of  nursing,  and,  that  over,  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  precincts  when  she  pleased.  I  say  the 
stipulation  was  a  strange  one,  because  attached  to  it 
there  was  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  a  necessity  for  entering  a  lower  grade. 

She  made  a  very  excellent  nurse,  with  her  quiet, 
reserved  ways,  and  her  manner  of  moving  about  a 
ward  as  if  she  studied  the  lightness  of  every  footfall. 
But  she  had  her  peculiarities.  I  have  already  said 
she  was  not  given  to  be  communicative,  and  for  the 
first  three  months  she  was  in  the  place,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve she  uttered  a  word  to  anyone  within  the  walls, 
except  on  subjects  connected  with  the  performance 
of  her  duties.  Then,  too,  she  manifested  a  curious 
fondness  for  being  on  duty  in  the  accident  ward. 

Most  nurses  have  very  little  liking  for  this  ward, 
—  the  work  is  very  heavy  and  unremitting,  and 
frequently  the  sights  are  more  than  ordinarily  re- 
pulsive. But  she  specially  made  application  to  be 
placed  in  it,  and  the  more  terrible  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  the  more  eager  was  her  zeal  to  minister 
to  the  poor  victim.  It  seemed  almost  a  morbid 
fondness  Which  she  developed  for  waiting,  in  p:>r- 
ticuiarj  upon  people  injured  by  railway  accidents. 
When  some  poor  mangled  plate-layer,  or  a  railway 
porter  crushed  almost  out  of  resemblance  to  human- 
ity, would  be  borne  in,  and  laid  on  an  empty  cot 
in  the  accident  ward,  this  woman  was  at  the  bedside 
with  a  seeming  intuitive  perception  of  what  v. 
best  conduce  to  soothe  and  ease  the  poor  shattered 
wrCtch,  and  she  would  wait  on  him  "  hand  and  foot  " 
with  an  intensity  of  devotion  far  in  excess  of  what 
mere  duty,  however  conscientiously  fulfilled,  would 
have  demanded  of  her.  Indeed,  her  partiality  for 
railway  "  cases  "  was  so  marked,  that  it  appeared 


to  amount  to  a  passion ;  and  among  the  other 
nurses,  never  slow  to  fix  upon  any  peculiarity,  and 
base  upon  it  some  innocent  nickname,  our  quiet 
friend  went  by  the  name  of  "  Railway  Lizz."  No- 
body ever  got  any  cue  to  the  reason,  if  there  was 
one,  for  this  penchant  of  hers  ;  indeed,  nobody  ever 
was  favored  with  the  smallest  scrap  of  her  confi- 
dence. I  confess  to  have  felt  much  interest  in  the 
sad-eyed  young  widow,  and  to  have  several  times 
given  her  an  opening  which  she  might  have  availed 
herself  of  for  narrating  something  of  her  past  life ; 
but  she  always  retired  within  herself  with  a  sensi- 
tiveness which  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  satisfied  as  I 
was  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  antecedents  of  a 
character  which  would  not  bear  the  light. 

There  are  no  holidays  within  an  hospital.  Phy- 
sical suffering  is  not  to  be  mitigated  by  a  gala  day  ; 
the  pressure  of  disease  cannot  be  lightened  by  jol- 
lity and  merry-making.  On  New  Year's  day,  when 
the  world  outside  our  Avails  was  glad  of  heart,  a 
poor  shattered  form  was  borne  into  the  accident 
ward.  It  was  a  railway  porter,  whom  a  train  had 
knocked  down  and  passed  over,  crushing  the  poor 
fellow  almost  out  of  the  shape  of  humanity.  "  Rail- 
way Lizz  "  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  wetting 
the  pain-parched  lips,  and  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
the  half-conscious  sufferer.  The  house-surgeon 
came  and  went  with  that  silent  shake  of  the  head 
we  know  too  surely  how  to  interpret,  and  the  man- 
gled railway  porter  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  assid- 
uous nurse.  It  was  almost  midnight  ere  I  again 
entered  the  accident  ward.  The  night-lamp  was 
burning  feebly,  shedding  a  dim,  dull  light  over  the 
great  room,  and  throwing  out  huge  grotesque  shad- 
ows on  the  floor  and  the  walls.  I  glanced  toward 
the  railway  porter's  bed,  and  the  ominous  screen 
placed  around  it  told  me  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  shattered  casket. 

As  I  walked  down  the  room  toward  it,  I  heard  a 
low  subdued  sound  of  bitter  sobbing  behind  it ;  and 
when  I  stepped  within  it,  there  was  the  sad-faced 
widow-nurse,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
When  she  saw  me  she  strove  hard  to  repress  her 
emotion,  and  resume  the  quiet,  self-possessed  de- 
meanor it  was  her  wont  to  wear ;  but  she  failed  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  sobs  burst  out  almost  convul- 
sively, consequent  on  the  effort  to  repress  them.  I 
put  my  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  poor  young  thing, 
and,  stooping  down,  kissed  her  wet  cheek,  as  a  tear 
from  my  own  eye  mingled  with  her  profuse  weeping. 
The  evidence  of  feeling  appeared  to  overpower  her 
utterly  ;  she  buried  her  head  in  my  lap,  and  lay 
there  long,  sobbing  like  an  infant.  When  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  emotion  had  somewhat  spent  itself,  I 
gently  raised  her  up,  and  asked  of  her  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  grief  so  poignant.  Somehow  I  found  I 
was  now  inside  the  intrenchments  of  her  reserve; 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  in  her  Scottish  accent,  it 
was  "  a  lang,  lang  story,"  but,  if  I  cared  to  hear  it, 
she  would  tell  it.  So  sitting  there,  we  two  together 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  night  lamp,  with  the  shat- 
tered corpse  of  the  railway  porter  lying  there 
"  streekit "  decently  before  us,  she  told  the  following 
pathetic  tale :  — 

"  I  am  an  Aberdeen  girl  by  birth.  My  father  was 
the  foreman  at  a  comb  factory,  a  gey  stiff,  dour  man, 
but  a  gude  father,  and  an  upright,  God-fearing  man. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen,  I  fell  acquainted  with 
a  railway  guard,  a  winsome,  manly  lad  as  ever  ye 
would  wish  to  see.  If  ye  had  kent  my  Alick,  ye 
wadna  wonder  at  me  for  what  I  did.  My  father 
was  a  proud  man,  and  he  couldna  thole  that  I  should 
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marry  a  man  that  he  said  -wasna  my  equal  in  sta- 
tion ;  and  in  his  firm,  masterful  gait  he  forbade 
Alick  frae  coming  about  the  house,  and  me  frae  see- 
ing him.  It  was  a  sair  trial,  and  I  dinna  think  ony 
father  has  a  right  to  put  doon  his  foot  and  mar  the 
happiness  of  twa  young  folks  in  the  way  mine  did. 
The  struggle  was  a  bitter  ane  between  a  father's 
commands  and  the  promptings  of  true  luve,  and  at 
last,  ae  night  coming  hame  frae  a  friend's  house, 
Alick  and  I  foregathered  again,  and  he  swore  he 
would  not  gang  till  I  had  promised  I  would  marry 
him  afore  the  week  was  out.  I  '11  no  fash  ye  with 
lang  details  of  the  battle  that  I  fought  with  mysel', 
and  how  in  the  hinder  end  Alick  conquered.  We 
were  married  in  the  West  Kirk  the  Sunday  after, 
and  we  twa  set  up  our  simple  house-keeping  in  a 
single  room  in  a  house  by  the  back  of  the  Infirmary. 
O  Mem,  we  were  happy  young  things !  Alick  was 
the  fondest,  kindest  man  ye  could  possibly  imagine. 
Sometimes  he  wad  take  me  a  jaunt  the  length  of 
Perth  in  the  van  with  him,  and  point  out  the  ferlies 
on  the  road  as  we  gaed  flashing  by  them. 

•"  Then  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  was  off  duty,  we 
used  to  take  a  walk  out  to  the  Torry  lighthouse,  or 
down  by  the  auld  brig  o'  Balgownie,  and  syne  hame 
to  an  hour's  read  of  the  Bible  afore  I  put  down  the 
kebbuck  and  the  bannocks.  My  father  keepit  hard 
and  unforgiving ;  they  tellt  me  he  had  sworn  an 
oath  I  should  never  darken  his  door  mair,  and  at 
times  I  felt  very  sairly  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling 
toward  me,  as  I  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  Alick's 
hamecoming  when  he  was  on  the  nicht  turn  ;  but  he 
wad  come  in  with  his  blythe  smile  and  cheery  greet- 
ing, and  every  thought  but  joy  at  his  presence  wad 
flee  away  as  if  by  magic.  Some  of  the  friends  I 
had  kent  when  a  lassie  at  home  still  kept  up  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  we  used  sometimes  to  spend  an 
evening  at  one  of  their  houses.  The  New  Year 
time  came,  and  Alick  and  myself  got  an  invitation 
to  keep  our  New  Year  at  the  house  of  a  decent, 
elderly  couple  that  lived  up  near  the  Killybrewster 
station,  — quiet,  retired  folk,  that  had  been  in  busi- 
ness and  made  enough  to  live  comfortable  on.  It 
was  Alick's  night  for  the  late  mail  train  from  Perth, 
but  he  would  be  at  Waterloo  in  time  to  get  up 
among  us  to  see  out  the  auld  year  and  the  new  ane 
in ;  and  I  was  to  spend  the  evening  there,  and  wait 
for  his  arrival. 

"  It  was  a  very  happy  time.  The  old  couple  were 
as  kind  as  kind  could  be,  and  their  twa  or  three 
young  folks  that  keepit  up  the  fun  brisk  and  lively. 
I  took  a  hand  at  the  cairts,  and  sang  a  lilt  like  the 
lave  ;  but  I  was  luiking  for  Alick's  company  to  fill 
up  my  cup  of  happiness.  The  time  wore  on,  and  it 
was  getting  close  to  the  hour  at  which  he  might  be 
expectit.  I  kenna  what  ailed  me,  but  I  felt  strange- 
ly uneasy  and  anxious  for  his  coming.  '  Here  he  is 
at  last,'  I  said  to  myself,  as  my  heart  gave  a  loup  at 
the  sound  of  a  foot  on  the  gravel  walk.  As  it  came 
closer  I  kent  it  wasna  Alick's  step,  and  a  strange, 
cauld  grip  of  fear  and  doubt  caught  me  at  the  heart 
Mr.  Macquhortie  —  that  was  the  name  of  our  auld 
friend  —  was  called  out,  and  I  overheard  the  sound 
of  a  whispered  conversation  in  the  passage.  Then 
he  put  his  head  in,  and  called  out  his  wife  ;  I  could 
see  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  voice 
shook  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  The  boding  of  misfortune  came  upon  me  with  a 
force  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  against,  and  I  raise  up 
an'  gaed  oot  into  the  passage  amang  them.  The 
auld  man  was  shakin'  like  an  aspen  leaf;  the  gude 
wife  had  her  apron  ou'r  her  face  and  was  greetin'  j 


like  a  bairn,  and  in  the  door  stude  Tarn  Farquhar- 
son,  a  railway  porter  frae  the  Waterloo  Station.  I 
saw  it  aa'  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it  to  you,  leddy.  I 
steppit  up  tae  Tam,  and  charged  him  simple  and 
straight :  '  Tam,  what 's  happent  to  my  Alick  ?'  The 
het  tears  stude  in  Tarn's  e'en  as  he  answered, '  Dinna 
speer,  Lizzie,  my  puir  lass,  dinna  speer,  whan  the  an- 
swer maun  be  a  waeful'  ane.'  '  Tel  me  the  warst, 
Tam,'  says  I ;  'let  me  hear  the  warst,  an'  put  me  oot 
o'  my  pain  ! '  The  words  are  dirlin'  and  stoonin'  in  my 
ears  yet :  *  The  engine  gaed  ou'r  him,  and  he  's 
lyin'  dead  at  Waterloo.'  I  didna  faint,  and  I  could 
nae  greet.  Something  gied  a  crack  inside  my  head, 
an'  my  e'en  swam  for  a  minute  ;  but  the  next  I 
was  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  saying 
gude  nicht  to  Mrs.  Macquhortie.  They  tried  to 
stop  me.  I  heard  Tam  whisper  to  the  auld  man, 
'  She  maunna  see  him.  He  is  mangled  oot  o'  the 
shape  o'  man.'  But  I  wasna  to  be  gainsaid,  and 
Tam  took  my  airm  as  we  gaed  doon  through  the 
toon  to  Waterlod.  There  they  tried  hard  to  keep 
him  oot  frae  my  sicht.  They  tellt  me  he  was  nae 
fit  to  be  seen,  but  there 's  nae  law  that  can  keep 
a  wife  frae  seeing  her  husband's  corpse.  He  was 
lying  in  a  waiting-room,  covered  up  with  a  sheet, 
and,  O  me  !  he  was  sair,  sair  mangled,  —  that  puir 
fallow  there  is  naething  to  him,  —  but  the  winsome, 
manly  face,  with  the  sweet  familiar  smile  on  it,  was 
nane  spoiled  ;  and  lang,  lang  I  sat  there,  us  twa 
alane,  with  my  hand  on  his  cauld  forehead,  playin' 
wi'  his  bonny  waving  hair.  They  left  me  there,  in 
their  considerate  kindliness,  till  the  cauld  licht  o' 
the  New  Year's  morning  began  to  break,  and  then 
they  came  and  tellt  me  I  must  go.  But  I  wadna 
gang  my  lane.  He  was  mine  and  mine  only  sae 
lang  as  he  was  abuve  the  mould  ;  and  I  claimed  my 
dead  hame  wi'  me,  to  that  house  he  had  left  sae  brisk 
and  sprightly  when  he  kissed  me  in  the  morning. 
Four  o'  the  railway  porters  carried  him  up  to  that 
hame  which  had  tint  its  hame  look  for  me  noo.  I 
keepit  him  to  myself  till  they  took  him  awa'  frae  me, 
and  laid  him  under  a  saugh  tree  in  the  Spittal 
Kirkyard." 

She  paused  in  her  story,  overcome  by  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  past,  and  I  wanted  no  formal  appli- 
cation now  to  give  me  the  clew  to  her  strange  prefer- 
ence for  the  accident  ward,  and  her  hitherto  inex- 
plicable fondness  for  "  railway  cases."  Poor  tiling, 
with  what  inexpressible  vividness  must  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  New  Year's  night  was  passing 
with  her  have  recalled  the  sad  remembrances  of 
that  other  New  Year's  night,  the  narrative  of  which 
she  had  just  given  me!  Presently  she  recovered 
her  voice,  and  briefly  concluded  the  little  his- 
tory. 

"  Leddy,  I  was  wi'  bairn  when  my  Alick  was 
taen  from  me.  O,  how  I  used  to  pray  that  God 
would  be  good  to  me,  and  give  me  a  living  keepsake 
of  my  dead  husband.  I  troubled  nobody.  I  never 
spiered  if  my  father  would  do  anything  for  me  ;  but 
I  got  work  at  the  combs,  and  I  lived  in  prayerful 
hope.  My  hour  of  trouble  came,  and  a  fatherless 
laddie  was  born  into  this  weary  warld,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  him  that  was  mouldering  under  the  tree  in 
the  Spittal  Kirkyard.  I  needna  tell  ye  I  christened 
him  Alick,  and  the  bairn  has  been  my  joy  and 
comfort  ever  since  God  gifted  me  with  him.  I  found 
the  sights  and  memories  of  Aberdeen  too  much  for 
me,  —  so  I  came  up  to  London  here,  and  ye  ken 
the  rest  about  me.  It  was  because  of  being  with 
my  bairn  that  I  wouldna  agree  to  live  in  the  hospi- 
tal here  like  the  lave  of  the  nurses,  and  when  I  go 
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homo  now  to  my  little  attic,  he  will  waken  up  out 
of  his  salt  sleep,  rosy  and  fresh,  and  hold  up  his 
bonnie  mou,  sue  like  his  lather's,  for  '  manunie's 
kiss.' " 


fc 


LONG  ENGAGEMENTS. 

The  practical  spirit  of  the  age  has  disposed  people 
to  look  with  marked  disfavor  upon  long  engage- 
ments, and  for  once  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  invad- 
ed the  domain  of  domestic  ethics  without  doing 
them  any  hurt.  Nearly  everybody  now  approves 
of  matrimonial  engagements  being,  like  others  of 
not  quite  so  bloodless  a  character,  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Marriage  is  one  of  those  desperate  exper- 
iments to  which  Macbeth's  famous  words,  used  in 
the  half-sense  in  which  alone  they  seem  ever  to  be 
employed,  are  peculiarly  applicable,  —  If  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  "  then  't  were  well  it  were  done 
quickly."  The  old  saw  about  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure  can  scarcely  be  construed 
as  referring  to  betrothals,  since  even  the  law  on  the 
subject,  which  is  by  no  means  new,  does  not  con- 
template such  a  process  as  repentance,  and  attaches 
a  heavy  penalty  to  indulgence  in  it.  Formerly, 
people  who  were  engaged  were  considered  to  be  as 
good  as  married  ;  and  the  canon  law  as  understood 
at  Rome,  we  believe,  requires  a  formal  dispensation 
from  such  a  pledge  before  any  other  union  is  permis- 
sible. It  must,  therefore,  have  been  rather  to  en- 
tering into  engagements  than  to  their  natural  and 
final  result,  that  the  familiar  warning  referred  ;  and 
to  that  extent,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  sound  one.  Mod- 
ern practice,  however,  for  the  most  part,  does  not 
pay  much  heed  to  it,  even  when  taken  in  this  sense  ; 
the' fact  being,  that  there  is  often  quite  as  much 
haste  in  getting  two  young  persons  engaged  as  in 
getting  them  married.  A  cynical  writer  has  re- 
marked that  a  man  cannot  know  too  much  about  his 
wife  before  marriage,  or  too  little  after  it.  Without 
accepting  the  second  disagreeable  observation,  we 
may  still  allow  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
perfectly  inoffensive  wisdom  in  the  first.  But  it 
tells  against  hasty  engagements,  rather  than  in  favor 
of  long  ones ;  and  were  the  former  instead  of  the 
latter  our  present  inquiry,  we  think  we  could  show 
grave  cause  against  a  habit  which  is  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly common.  But  it  is  not ;  and  we  have  al- 
luded to  it  only  because  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  brief  engagement  finds  its  full  justification 
only  when  it  has  not  been  a  rash  one. 

But  whether  rash  or  the  result  of  due  reflection, 
when  once  entered  upon,  the  sooner  it  is  closed  the 
better.  When  so  very  fine  a  boundary  separates  an 
ardent  couple  from  their  mutually  desired  destiny, 
they  might  as  well  "jump  the  life  to  come,"  as  Mac- 
beth again  has  it,  with  happy  despatch ;  and,  where 
matters  are  arranged  with  sagacity,  any  delay  that 
may  take  place  is  commonly  due  to  artificial,  rather 
than  to  natural  obstructions.  Some  such  trivial 
postponement  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  and  is  always 
accepted  with  a  good  grace.  In  the  first  place,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  marriage  is  not  a  marriage,  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  wedding,  unless  the  whole 
world  is  there  to  see  it,  and  how  can  the  whole 
world  be  there  unless  it  is  properly  apprised  of  the 
intended  ceremonial  ?  It  thus  becomes  obvious  that 
consideration  must  be  paid  to  the  convenience  of 
the  spectators  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors,  and  a  severe  penalty  may  be  incurred 
by  neglecting  this  important  point.  It  is  true  that 
the  audience  does  not  pay  at  the  door  of  the  build- 


ing in  which  the  spectacle  is  to  be  witnessed,  but  the 
specially  invited  portion  of  it  is  usually  expected  to 
give  a  gratuity  —  and  no  slight  one  —  for  the  benefit 
of  the  two  chief  performers.  For  it  must,  further- 
more, be  remembered,  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, though  the  chief,  are  not  the  only  perform- 
ers ;  and  the  convenience  of  those  who  play  sec- 
ondary, but,  nevertheless,  indispensable  parts,  and 
even  that  of  the  supernumeraries,  must  likewise  be 
consulted.  Next  to  the  two  protagonists,  the  bride 
and  her  walking  gentleman,  come  those  inferior  but 
deserving  characters,  the  bridesmaids  and  the  best 
man.  The  engagements  of  the  latter  are  not  usually 
of  so  pressing  a  character  as  to  make  him  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  early  arrangement.  His  role  requires 
very  little  conning,  and  his  wardrobe  is  always  more 
or  less  ready.  Moreover,  he  can  always  answer  for 
himself,  his  movements  not  being  dependent  upon 
those  of  other  people.  But  with  the  bridesmaids  it 
is  different.  Their  time  is  not  altogether  their  own ; 
and  the  date,  which  may  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
one  of  them,  or  to  the  maternal  regulator  of  the 
movements  of  one  of  them,  may  completely  clash 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  maternal  regulator  of 
the  movements  of  another  of  them.  Of  course,  the 
more  numerous  the  bridesmaids  the  more  complex 
the  difficulties  of  this  description.  Supposing  these 
little  preliminaries  to  be  got  over  smoothly,  there  is 
still  the  grave  question  of  costume  to  be  considered. 
Here,  however,  it  is  the  wardrobe  of  the  prima 
donna,  and  not  of  the  subsidiary  artistes,  which  gov- 
erns the  interval  between  engagement  and  union. 
The  time  that  is  long  enough  for  her  is  more  than 
long  enough  for  them.  We  are  assured  that  six 
weeks  is  a  short  allowance  for  the  preparation  of  a 
trousseau,  —  that  is,  be  it  understood,  when  it  is 
once,  as  the  feminine  phrase  is,  put  in  hand.  Tak- 
ing all  these  various  matters  into  consideration,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  period  of  en- 
gagement cannot  well  be  less  than  three  months, 
and  that  even  this  brief  interval  must  be  regarded 
as  inserted  rather  from  necessity  than  deliberate 
choice. 

AVhenever  an  engagement  is  protracted  much 
beyond  this  limit,  it  is  seldom  the.  fault  of  feminine 
obstruction.  It  is  not  women  who  are  responsible 
for  long  engagements  and  their  accompanying  evils. 
One  would  have  thought,  indeed,  that  neither  would 
men  do  anything  to  lengthen  so  trying  an  ordeal ; 
and  no  doubt  they  never  do  when  they  can  help 
themselves.  But  the  proverb  femme  le  veut,  Dieu  le 
vent,  cannot  be  modified  in  favor  of  the  sex  that  has 
less  influence  with  the  higher  powers.  A  man  may 
desire  a  thing  very  ardently,  and  yet  the  gods 
remain  cruelly  inexorable.  He  is  fettered  by 
circumstances  much  more  than  the  object  of  his 
affections.  His  love,  at  least,  is  very  rarely  "  free  as 
air."  We  may  say  that  it  never  is,  unless  he  be 
either  very  rich  or  entirely  without  occupation. 
Even  a  thriving  young  banker  or  a  rising  barrister 
can  get  away  for  the  indispensable  honeymoon  only 
at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  to  take  the  case  of 
the  latter,  should  he  engage  himself  in  the  spring, 
at  the  very  period  when  we  are  told  that  a  young 
man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  how 
can  he  possibly  go  to  the  Tyrol  or  South  Italy  — 
in  other  words,  how  can  he  possibly  get  married  — 
before  the  long  vacation  ?  A  rival,  or  a  pardonable 
impatience,  may  have  hurried  him  into  the  step ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  engagement  must 
perforce  be  one  of  six  months,  instead  of  the  normal 
three  which  was  the  result  of  the  accurate  and  con- 
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scientious  calculation  we  just  now  made.  Even  six 
months,  however,  though  long,  no  doubt,  to  a  couple 
of  lovers  solicitous  to  annihilate  time,  are  in  practice 
tolerable,  and  certainly  need  not  be  specially  repro- 
bated on  the  score  of  ethical  expediency.  But 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  twice  six  months,  three  times 
six  months,  possibly  with  "perhaps"  at  the  end  of 
them, — when,  in  a  word,  the  length  of  the  engage- 
ment becomes  indefinite,  —  the  sagacious  moralist 
has  a  right  to  step  in  and  shake  his  head.  It  is  not 
often  that  he  has  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  is  nowa- 
days usually  anticipated  by  a  person  of  at  least 
equal  sagacity,  the  young  lady's  mamma,  if  not  by  the 
young  lady  herself,  a  most  natural  proceeding, 
seeing  that  where  a  lover  pleads  for  so  long  a  delay, 
he  does  so  on  the  preposterous  plea  of  temporary 
poverty,  which  is,  of  course,  shortly  to  disappear. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  plea  is  weakly  listened 
to,  an.1  then  we  have  a  genuine  instance  of  a  long 
engagement.  To  the  poor  man  himself,  who  has 
labored  so  hard  to  obtain  the  concession,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  serious  affliction  of  the  flesh.  For  he  is, 
as  it  were,  in  the  dock,  and  on  his  trial,  the  whole 
time.  He  cannot  help  feeling  conscious  that  all  his 
acquaintances  —  at  least,  all  his  female  acquaintances 
—  are  perpetually  on  the  point  of  saying  to  him,  and 
but  for  consideration  for  his  feelings  would  say  to  him, 
"  When  are  you  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry 
that  poor  girl  ?  "  He  knows  that  they  think  the 
best  days  of  her  life  are  slipping  away  in  wearisome 
waiting  for  his  pecuniary  success;  and  at  one  of  two 
states  of  mind  he  must,  perforce,  soon  arrive.  He 
must  be  made  either  exceedingly  irritable  by,  or  ex- 
ceedingly resigned  to,  the  situation.  On  the  first 
supposition  he  cannot  well  be  a  very  happy,  nor,  on  the 
second,  a  very  fascinating  lover.  He  becomes  eith- 
er a  burden  to  himself  or  to  other  people  ;  either  as 
nervously  anxious  as  a  man  who  has  not  yet  been 
accepted,  or  as  offensively  at  home  and  satisfied 
about  the  matter  as  if  he  were  already  a  husband. 
But  it  is  the  girl  who  really  deserves  all  our  com- 
miseration. She  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  tied 
to  a  man  who  is  neither  alive  nor  dead ;  neither  a 
lover  who  draws  her,  nor  a  husband  whom  she 
draws.  She  can  think  of  nobody  and  nothing  else, 
and  yet  she  thinks  in  vain.  She  is  ruined  as  a 
daughter  and  sister,  and  utterly  spoiled  as  a  member 
of  general  society ;  and  yet  she  is  not  a  wife  or 
mistress  of  a  household.  She  has  given  up  almost 
everything,  and  she  gets  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
turn ;  nothing,  at  least,  but  rebukes  from  her  par- 
ents for  being  absorbed  in  vacancy  and  neglecting 
her  duties  ;  nothing  but  jokes  from  her  brothers  ; 
nothing  but  lukewarm  invitations  from  her  old 
friends.  At  home,  she  feels  that  she  is  there  on  suf- 
ferance ;  and  abroad  she  is  a  superfluous  nondescript. 
A  situation  that  ought  to  be  sublime,  and  did  com- 
mence by  being,  at  any  rate,  pathetic,  before  very  long 
is  something  more  than  ridiculous.  It  is  positively 
funny ;  and  the  sacred  affections  of  the  young  be- 
come the  sport  of  every  idle  wag  and  every  merci- 
less gossip.'  Even  a  short  engagement  is  not  the 
pleasantest  position  of  a  woman's  life  ;  but  a  long 
one  must  be  wellnigh  insufferable.  When  married 
life  does  come,  —  if  it  ever  does,  —  its  more  novel 
and  delicate  pleasures  have  been  discounted,  and  at 
what  a  price  !  It  seems  a  hard  doctrine  that  there 
must  be  no  love  where  there  is  not  sufficient  money  ; 
but  we  must  take  this  world  as  we  find  it,  and  a 
very  limited  experience  is  enough  to  convince 
anybody  that  it  was  not  made  exclusively  or  ex- 
pressly for  love.     Let  us   indulge  in   the  pleasing 


hope  that  the  next  one  is.  And  as  we  know,  at 
least,  that  in  it  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage,  engagements  can  evidently  there  be  as 
long  as  anybody  could  possibly  desire. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  English  people  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one 
in  the  world  which  considers  thrift  discreditable, 
which  attaches  opprobrious  epithets  to  carefulness 
in  expenditure,  and  regards  foresight  against  wastry 
with  something  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  dis- 
dain. It  is  also  the  only  one  which  denounces  ex- 
travagance, not  as  a  folly,  but  a  vice,  as  a  habit 
showing  defect  of  conscience  as  well  as  deficiency  of 
judgment.  We  are  inelined,  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  pressing  considerations,  to  speculate  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  soundness  as  well  as  the  origin  of  this 
feeling,  which  out  of  London,  and  sometimes  in 
London,  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  limiting  the  free- 
dom of  individual  action.  In  New  England,  as 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  told  us,  it  is  so  powerful 
that  neighbors  will  sharply  remonstrate  against  what 
the  Scotch  call  wasting  the  mercies,  will  sit  in  com- 
mittee and  decide  whether  gilt  salt-spoons  are 
"  consistent."  Even  in  England,  though  neighbors 
hardly  venture  on  remonstrance,  they  regard  ex- 
travagance as  full  apology  for  that  form  of  reproba- 
tion which  is  half  backbiting,  half  moral  reprehen- 
sion, and  which  the  majority  of  people  are  so  afraid 
to  excite.  There  are  thousands  of  families  in  Eng- 
lish country  towns  where  the  pursebearer  literally 
dare  not  live  as  he  likes  or  do  as  he  likes,  because 
"  the  family,"  or  the  neighbors,  or  the  community 
generally,  would  think  the  attendant  expenditure 
wanton,  and  in  all  future  discussion  of  him  and  his 
character  would  qualify  any  praise  by  the  assertion 
that  he  was  "so  very  extravagant."  People  hire 
houses  for  years  rather  than  build,  because  other 
people  would  characterize  that  act  of  economy  as 
extravagance,  just  as  the  British  Government  pays 
eight  per  cent  in  rent,  lest  the  House  of  Commons 
should  condemn  an  outlay  of  the  same  capital  ob- 
tainable at  three.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  in  business  was  half  ruined  by  the  dis- 
credit brought  on  him  by  an  assertion  that  "  he 
drank  wine  at  breakfast."  It  was  quite  true;  he 
had  lived  long  abroad,  and  preferred  claret  and 
water  to  tea,  but  so  strong  became  the  bruit,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  He  was  not  con- 
demned, be  it  observed,  for  taking  wine  in  the 
morning,  —  his  neighbors  were  quite  well  aware  that 
he  was  temperate  enough  to  take  them  all  in,  —  and 
had  he  drank  beer,  as  many  of  his  townsmen  did, 
not  a  word  would  have  been  said.  But,  "  Claret  for 
breakfast !  what  shocking  extravagance !  that  man 
will  fail ! "  was  the  sentence  repeated  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  for  months  after  the  unlucky  mer- 
chant had  yielded  to  social  pressure.  His  whole  ex- 
penditure on  his  luxury,  he  said,  was  a  shilling  a  day, 
which  he  could  perfectly  well  afford ;  but  he.  could 
not  stand  the  doubt  the  claret  threw  on  his  repu- 
tation for  a  business  head,  and,  indeed,  on  his  general 
character.  He  might  have  thrown  away  five  times 
the  sum  in  a  whist  club,  and  nobody  would  have 
made  a  remark  ;  but  he  was  spending  money  in  a 
way  his  neighbors  did  not  understand,  —  was,  in  short, 
exlra-vagans,  going  beyond  the  sacred  limit  of  the 
usual !  —  and  wandering  of  that  kind  in  England  is 
held  to  be  immoral.  "John,"  says  some  old  lady  of 
the  family,  "  is  all  very  well,  but,  my  dear,  he  is  so 
extravagant " ;  and  she  says  it  with  just  the  feeling 
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■with  wfenoh  she  would  say  "  lie  is  wild,"  or  "  he  drinks 
too  much,"  or  "  he  is  harsh  to  his  wife,"  or  would 
accuse  him  of  any  other  offence  not  precisely  punish- 
able by  law. 

The  object  of  the  expenditure  in  her  judgment, 
which  is  that  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  its  extent  very 
little  indeed.  A  man  may  put  £500  in  a  rotten  invest- 
ment and  escape  all  Maine,  and  then  be  held  up  as 
an  awful  example  to  the  neighborhood  because  he 
-  1 100  for  a  diamond  for  his  wife,  —  an  invest- 
ment about  as  secure  and  nearly  as  profitable  as 
Consols.  We  have  known  a  man  who  could  not  eat 
the  mass  of  half-baked  Hour  which  it  pleases  English- 
men to  consider  bread  condemned  for  "  extrava- 
gance "  because  he  "  peeled  the  loaf,"  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  pound  a  year,  while  his  health  was  worth  a 
pound  an  hour  ;  and  have  heard  serious  reprobation 
of  another  because  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  in  two 
newspapers  instead  of  one.  He  was  extravagant, 
and  that  Avas  enough ;  and  he  might,  as  far  as  his  ac- 
quaintance were  concerned,  almost  as  well  have 
been  called  a  drunkard,  or  a  profligate,  or  a  blas- 
phemer. 

The  cause  of  this  special  dislike  of  some  forms  of 
spending  money  among  a  people  by  no  means  thrifty 
is,  we  imagine,  the  rooted  blunder  in  English  phi- 
losophy which  tends  so  strongly  to  stereotype  socie- 
ty, the  confusion  between  selfishness  and  self-will. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  forms  of  ex- 
travagance in  which  the  habit  amounts  to  vice,  and 
quite  deserves  all  the  social  reprobation  it  receives, 
and  more  than  it  is  likely  to  get.  The  man  who 
spends  on  himself  till  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  claims 
or,  it  may  be,  the  rights  of  others,  is  of  course  a 
vicious  man, —  vicious  not  for  his  expenditure,  but  for 
indulging  a  selfishness  so  great  as  to  involve  a  cruel- 
ty. For  a  married  man,  without  property,  to  post- 
pone a  life  insurance  to  a  daily  glass  of  port,  or  even 
a  daily  journal,  is  an  offence  against  the  highest 
law  of  morals,  and  so  is  any  extravagance  involving 
debts  which  will  never  be  paid.  That  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  theft,  though  palliated  usually  as  to  motive, 
but  not  as  to  result,  by  a  certain  want  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  injury  inflicted.  So,  we  suppose,  is 
extravagance  of  the  kind  most  usually  commented 
on  in  newspapers,  an  expenditure  on  some  habit,  or 
taste,  or  pursuit  so  wild  that  the  spendthrift  ulti- 
mately falls  out  of  his  position  ,—  is,  in  popular  par- 
lance, a  ruined  man. 

It  is  excessively  difficult  to  define  in  words  the 
immorality  of  this  particular  form  of  extravagance, 
—  that  is,  its  immorality  without  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  expenditure,  —  though  we  all  feel  that 
it  is  immoral.  To  waste  a  fortune  on  the  Turf  is 
clearly  wrong,  because  the  object  is  almost  always  a 
selfish  pursuit  of  excitement;  and  the  same  condem- 
nation must  be  passed  on  the  most  ruinous  extrava- 
gance of  all,  social  ostc.  tat  i  ra.  r_  hat  is  a  los^  of 
power  for  the  indulgence  of  a  low  vanity,  and  is  as 
morally  wrong  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  cut  off 
his  hand  in  order  to  excite  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  wounded  hero.  But  suppose  the  object  to  be 
beneficial  or  indifferent.  A  childless  man  might 
give,  though  it  has  never  been  done,  the  bulk  of  his 
means  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  —  would  that 
be  wrong  ?  The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  borrowed 
vast  sums  at  5  per  cent,  in  order  to  buy  land  which 
only  returned  3  per  cent,  in  order  to  increase  his 
political  influence,  and  so  reduced  his  family  for  a 
time  to  the  comparative  poverty  out  of  which  they 
are  now  again  emerging.     Supposing  the  increase  of 


political  influence  a  worthy  or  indifferent  object, 
which  it  might  or  might  not  be,  —  was  that  wrong? 
Men  have  an  instinct  that  it  was ;  and  we  suppose 
the  true  argument  is,  that  no  man  can  have  a  right 
to  throw  away  his  own  capacity  of  usefulness,  of 
which  power,  station,  and  command  of  money,  are, 
no  doubt,  important  constituents.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  show  that  the  gift  to  the  National  Debt 
would  be  worse  than  any  other  gift  to  the  people,  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  extravagance  was 
worse  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ruined  himself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  govern  England  undisturbed  by 
household  cares.  One  is  almost  driven  amidst  such 
instances  to  accept  result,  rather  than  motive,  as  the 
basis  of  judgment,  —  a  very  unsound  mode  of  induc- 
tion in  ethics. 

There  is  a  form  of  extravagance  which  is  vicious, 
but  as  a  rule  the  acts  to  which  that  word  is  usually 
applied  in  England  are  either  indifferent  or  actually 
praiseworthy,  are  the  results  of  mere  idiosyncrasy, 
of  that  individuality  of  judgment  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  Englishmen  to  encourage ;  or,  at 
worst,  of  a  wilfulness  not  worthy  blame.  The  most 
common  form  of  all  extravagances,  indifference  to 
petty  outlays,  is  very  often  as  right  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  wise  and  deliberate  judgment.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  care  about  such  expenditures  cramps 
and  worries  the  mind, — causes  in  actual  loss  of 
money  more  waste  than  it  saves.  Sixpences  smooth 
life,  and  to  the  nervous  organizations  bred  in  our 
cities  life  needs  smoothing.  Nobody  is  ever  ruined 
in  candle-ends,  and  the  effort  to  keep  them  only 
insures  a  discontented,  and  therefore  a  spasmodically 
expensive,  household. 

No  form  of  wastefulness  strikes  some  men  —  and 
some  liberal  men  —  so  much  as  wastefulness  of  sil- 
ver in  cab-hire,  in  petty  gifts,  in  minute  purchases, 
and  no  income  seems  to  exempt  those  who  practise 
it  from  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  often  quite  certain  that  a  waste  of  half  a  crown 
a  day  —  £40  a  year — will  increase  a  man's  pow- 
er of  making  the  best  of  himself,  of  earning,  if  it  is 
to  be  put  in  that  way,  more  than  twice  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  things  yielding  a  visible  return.  It  is 
right  to  save  temper,  even  at  the  expense  of  cash. 
There  are  degrees  in  all  things  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  professional  class,  in  their  habitual  extravagance 
in  sixpences,  are  wiser  than  the  trading  class,  who 
so  often  condemn  them  for  that  disregard.  One  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  extravagance,  building,  is 
often  a  direct  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  to  the 
amateur,  gratifying  a  healthy  passion  of  construct- 
iveness,  which,  ungratified,  would  exhibit  itself  in 
the  search  for  much  more  dangerous  excitements. 
Book-buying,  picture-buying,  gem  or  toy  buying  are 
defensible  on  the  same  grounds,  as  at  worst  blame- 
less amusements  ;  and  it  will  rarely  be  found,  we 
think,  that  men  with  any  special  extravagance  of 
that  sort  come  to  much  pecuniary 
contrary,  they  as  often  acquire  the  habit  of  thrift 
and  regularity  in  pecuniary  matters,  in  order  to  grat- 
ify the  exceptional  taste.  "  Collectors,"  for  exam- 
ple, even  if  it  be  of  old  china,  are  very  rarely  ruined. 
Other  men,  again,  —  and  this  is  a  .very  frequent 
case,  —  get  a  reputation  for  extravagance  by  a  habit 
decidedly  wise,  —  that  of  concentrating  wastefulness, 
of  making  presents,  or  buying  toys,  for  example, 
very  seldom,  but  when  they  give  or  buy  securing 
things  really  worth  the  money.  The  woman  who 
saves  in  "chiffons"  what  will  buy  lace  or  diamonds  is 
the  very  reverse  of  extravagant,  though  she  is  certain 
to  be  so  considered  by  people  to  whom  daily  extrava- 
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gance  in  smaller  things  would  seem  quite  unobjec- 
tionable. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  you  are  proving  only  that 
extravagance  may  be  prudent,  not  that  it  can  be 
moral.  No,  we  are  not ;  for  our  point  is  that,  apart 
from  selfishness  or  loss  of  usefulness  through  waste, 
expenditure  is  a  matter  to  be  governed  by  individu- 
al will,  with  little  or  no  moral  meaning  whatever. 

A  man  is  not  bound  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
way  approved  by  the  community,  but  in  the  way 
approved  by  himself.  If  he  has  £300  a  year  to 
spend  on  a  carriage,  and  chooses  to  spend  it  on  dia- 
mond buttons  instead,  he  may  be  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
though  as  an  investor  he  would  be  simply  shrewd, 
but  he  is  not  in  any  way  morally  wrong.  He  only 
prefers  his  own  way  to  other  people's,  and  he  not 
only  has  a  right  to  prefer  it,  but  is  bound  to  prefer 
it,  if  he  wants  to  preserve  any  individuality  of  char- 
acter at  all,  —  a  doctrine  we  are  proclaiming  from 
the  housetop  about  once  a  month,  without,  we  fear, 
the  smallest  result.  It  is  easy  to  fight,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  defeat,  Mrs.  Worldly  Grundy  ;  but  to  defeat 
Mrs.  Spiritual  Grundy  is  nearly  impossible,  and 
even  to  fight  her  fairly  is  considered  in  England  to 
involve  something  of  the  sin  of  presumption.  It  is  a 
work  which  wants  doing,  nevertheless ;  and  as  the 
right  of  Christian  liberty  is  the  last  the  old  pulpit 
will  ever  preach  up.  the  new  one  will  do  well  to  take 
it  under  its  care. 


NICKNAMES. 

Philosophers  might  well  condescend  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  than  they  usually  spare  to  some 
of  the  apparently  trivial  means  by  which  the  world 
is  influenced.  They  are  ready  to  be  eloquent  upon 
the  dawning  of  a  new  idea  in  the  world,  when 
it  comes  wrapped  in  all  the  pomp  of  elaborate  his- 
tories and  disquisitions;  but  it  would  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  doubtless  far  more  diffi- 
cult, to  mark  the  time  at  which  it  wins  the  accept- 
ance of  great  masses  of  mankind.'  The  threadbare 
comparison  between  the  influence  of  laws  and  that 
of  songs  upon  a  people  is  the  ordinary  instance  of 
the  truth.  When,  for  example,  the  French  mob 
began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise,  they  had  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  And  what  a  son«;  is 
to  a  political  essay,  a  nickname  is  to  a  song.  The 
idea  to  which  it  corresponds  has  become  so  familiar 
that  it  can  be  packed  into  a  single  word,  without 
requiring  even  a'  verse  of  explanation.  The  party 
which  can  obtain  currency  for  its  coinage  of  phrases 
must  have  obtained  a  considerable  ascendency. 
There  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  before 
the  names  were  invested,  but  the  invention  brought 
them  at  once,  into  distinct  opposition.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  nickname  acted  like  the  electric  current 
which  decomposes  a  chemical  mixture,  —  the  rival 
elements  were  there,  but  they  had  not  crystallized 
into  distinct  and  separate  shapes.  Such  nicknames 
arise,  as  a  rule,  so  spontaneously  that  no  particular 
person  can  claim  the  glory  of  the  invention ;  some 
old  word,  perhaps,  has  lain  in  long  concealment 
till  it  is  suddenly  torn  from  its  obscurity  to  become 
familiar  in  every  mouth.  "  Skedaddle,"  for  example, 
must  have  been  smouldering,  as  it  were,  in  some 
corner  of  America  until  the  crisis  arose  which  imper- 
atively required  its  use.  It  expressed  with  such 
delicacy  the  peculiar  shade  of  cynical  indifference 
in  which  the  Yankee  soldier  ran  away  for  the  time 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  beaten,  subject  to  the  full 
intention  of  fighting  another  day,  that  it  must  have 


been  discovered,  if  not  invented,  by  a  man  of  genius. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  must  have  existed  to 
put  into  three  hitherto  neglected  syllables  that 
precise  meaning  which  we  should  vainly  endeavor  to 
analyze  in  many  sentences.  How  it  is  that  words, 
previously  unknown,  are  capable  of  summoning  to 
every  one's  mind  such  complex  combinations  of  ideas 
is  a  profound  mystery ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  prerog- 
ative of  the  poet  to  perceive  by  immediate  intuition 
the  particular  set  of  sounds  which  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  mind.  To  account  for  the 
influence  exercised  by  a  single  verse  or  a  single 
epithet  is  as  impossible  as  to  explain  why  certain 
combinations  of  colors  or  of  musical  sounds  produce 
an  exquisite  pleasure.  To  take  another  trivial 
instance,  every  one  knows  that  certain  of  his  friends 
are  doomed  to  be  known  by  a  nickname;  at  the 
period  of  life  when  the  faculty  of  word-making  is 
still  in  full  activity,  all  the  acquaintances  of  such 
persons  are  long  in  labor  to  hit  off  the  required  ap- 
pellation ;  suddenly  it  comes  by  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
think  of  the  victim  without  his  appropriate  head- 
mark.  Why  it  should  be  that  one  man,  whatever 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  may  have  intended, 
should  be  always  and  inevitably  called  "  Jack,"  is, 
as  before,  an  unfathomable  mystery.  If  we  could 
fully  solve  it,  we  might  understand  the  great 
problem  of  the  origin  of  language ;  meanwhile  we 
can  only  conjecture  dimly  that  either  something 
about  the  sound  itself,  or  about  its  use  in  other 
instances,  has  invested  it  with  a  set  of  dim  associations 
which  cause  it  to  be  a  descriptive  term,  as  well  as  a 
mere  sound. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  immense  importance 
so  often  attributed  to  nicknames.  Without  language 
the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  in  a  rudimentary 
state ;  and  without  the  power  of  inventing  new 
names  with  a  capacity  for  sticking,  all  the  outlines 
of  party  creeds  would  remain  vague  and  fluctuating. 
You  cannot  properly  hate  a  man  of  different  opin- 
ions from  your  own  till  you  have  labelled  him  with 
some  unpleasant  epithet.  In  theological  debates,  a 
heretic  may  be  denned  as  a  man  with  a  nickname. 
Till  we  have  succeeded  in  fixing  a  name  upon  him, 
he  is  confounded  amongst  the  general  mass  of  the 
orthodox ;  his  peculiarities  are  presumably  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  him  into  a  separate  species.  In 
American  politics,  it  is  said  that  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party  was  determined  in  great  measure 
by  its  name.  There  was  nothing  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  mind  about  such  names  as  a  Whig  or  a 
Knownothing;  but  every  American  would,  of  course, 
be  pleased  to  call  himself  a  Republican,  though 
nobody  could  imagine  that  the  points  at  issue  were 
really  described  by  the  ordinary  senses  of  Democ- 
racy and  Republicanism.  But  the  high  art  of  giv- 
ing nicknames  comes  out  in  describing  more  deli- 
cate shades  of  difference.  Everybody  is  conscious 
of  a  number  of  vague  social  antipathies ;  he  meets  a 
number  of  persons  who,  somehow  or  other,  jar  upon 
his  sensibilities  ;  they  tread  upon  his  tenderest  corns, 
and  move  him  to  an  inarticulate  sense  of  indig- 
nation. Unluckily,  he  cannot  say  what  are  the  par- 
ticular offensive  qualities ;  he  is  like  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  some  undetermined  disorder,  who  will  be 
much  obliged  to  the  doctor  who  will  give  it  a  name, 
even  though  the  name  tells  him  next  to  nothing  as 
to  its  nature.  When  the  genius  arises  who  describes 
our  hitherto  unknown  enemies  by  a  common  name, 
we  have  at  least  the  great  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
new  abusive  epithet.     An  immense  progress,  for  ex- 
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Ample,  -was  made  in  social  morality  -when  Mr. 
Thackeray  pave  to  the  word  "  snob  "  a  new  and 
hitherto  unused  significance.  We  had  all  been  fa- 
miliar with  snobs  in  our  daily  life,  and  not  a  few  of 
us,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  been  in  our  own  per- 
sons very  fair  examples  of  the  race.  But  any  one 
who  wished  to  denounce  snobbish  actions  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  vague  and  unsatisfactory  circum- 
locutions. He  could  not  say  in  a  single  syllable, 
You  are  a  person  with  a  disposition  to  cringe 
meanly  before  persons  who  are  your  social  supe- 
riors ;  you  are  given  to  ape  with  inferior  means  the 
manners  and  customs  of  another  class,  and  simply 
to  make  yourselves  ridiculous  for  your  pains ;  you 
have  the  soul  of  a  flunkey,  and  of  a  flunkey  who 
does  not  know  his  proper  place ;  you  are  like  Major 
Ponto,  and  your  proper  idol  should  be  George  IV. 
To  say  all  this  would  be  as  little  satisfactory  as  to 
affix  to  a  man  a  zoological  description  of  the  animal, 
instead  of  directly  calling  him  an  ass. 

The  last  new  name  which  has  become  popular  is 
due  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  it  shows  some  of 
the  weak  points  which  belong  to  the  system.  Within  a 
year  or  two  everybody  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
there  flourishes  amongst  ns  a  hitherto  undescribed 
monster  called  a  Philistine.  It  has  been  a  very  con- 
venient term,  at  the  moment  when  Englishmen 
were  rousing  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  start- 
ling fact  that  they  were  not  in  all  respects  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  The  name  summed  up 
very  fairly  the  stupidity  and  narrow  provincialism 
which  is  so  prevalent  amongst  our  glorious  middle- 
classes,  and  it  was  just  as  well  that  they  should  dis- 
cover that  in  certain  respects  they  are  so  offensive 
to  intelligent  persons  that  they  require  a  special 
epithet  to  give  vent  to  the  accumulated  feelings  of 
disgust  which  they  had  provoked.  The  use  of  a 
nickname  resembles  in  this  respect  the  use  of  an 
oath.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  embodied  snort ;  it  is  an 
expressive  gesture  of  contempt,  sufficiently  pointed 
to  pierce  in  some  degree  the  thick  hide  of  a' stupid 
antagonist.  Even  the  most  pig-headed  vestry-man 
feels  that  something  unpleasant  has  been  said  about 
him  when  he  has  been  called  a  Philistine,  though  he 
may  have  the  vaguest  possible  conception  of  its  pre- 
cise meaning.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  mankind  had  only  the  general  impression  that  a 
Philistine  was  something  different  from  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  therefore  something  very  contemptible. 
But  what  were  the  precise  merits  which  entitled 
him  to  be  a  child  of  light,  and  the  absence  of  which 
consigned  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  supreme  con- 
tempt conveyed  in  the  word  "  Philistine,"  remained  a 
mystery.  And  now  that  the  name  has  met  with 
considerable  acceptance,  it  is  suffering  in  another 
way.  It  is  used  so  vaguely  by  people  who  are 
themselves  Philistines  of  the  deepest  dye,  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  losing  its  meaning.  The  sharpness  of 
the  weapon  is  disappearing  under  frequent  use,  and 
in  the  hands  of  certain  writers  it  is  becoming  merely 
a  new  term  of  abuse  to  throw  at  the  heads  of  any 
one  they  dislike.  By  a  gradual  process  of  decay  it 
will,  it  seems,  become  equivalent  to  little  more  than 
Tory. 

Meanwhile,  we  confess  to  feeling  another  want 
more  pressingly.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  described 
the  antithesis  to  a  Philistine  as  being  a  child  of  light. 
But,  with  all  respect  to  him,  we  fear  that  the  name  is 
rather  too  complimentary  for  the  mass  of  his  own  dis- 
ciples. Certainly  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  the 
name  of  Philistine  is  most  frequent  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  human  weakness.     When  we  come  to 


examine  the  light  by  which  they  walk,  we  fancy 
thai  it  is  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  farthing  can- 
dle of  their  own.  At  the  opposite  pole  to  Philis- 
tinism are  the  young  gentlemen  who,  until  they  have 
bloomed  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  specific  name  from 
some  acute  observer,  must  be  ranked  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  prigs.  As  a  rule,  they  are  fresh  from  the 
Universities,  and,  indeed,  are  closely  allied  in  some 
respects  to  the  least  agreeable  variety  of  dons.  It 
is  a  rather  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  just  now,  that  the  teaching  bodies  are  to 
a  great  extent  composed  of  very  young  men.  Of 
course,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  his  degree 
within  a  few  years  considers  himself  to  be  at  the 
very  focus  of  the  intellectual  light  of  the  country. 
He  naturally  and  pardonably  looks  upon  all  persons 
a  few  years  above  him  in  University  standing  to  be 
old  fogies,  and  persons  who  are  not  at  the  University 
at  all  are  unworthy  to  do  more  than  sit  at  his  feet. 
Consequently,  he  comes  out  into  the  world  prepared 
to  set  up  as  a  ready-made  prophet,  and  to  apply  an 
immediate  and  final  solution  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  day.  The  particular  line  which  he  will  take  is 
of  course  dependent  on  accident.  He  may  be  an 
extreme  Ritualist,  or  he  may  be  ready  to  set  up  the 
worship  of  Humanity  at  a  moment's  notice.  Youth- 
ful conceit  is  not  a  very  heavy  crime,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  that  it  will  wear  off  in  a  few  years'  prac- 
tice ;  but  just  now  it  is  rather  more  offensive  than 
usual,  and  partly  because  the  epithet  of  Philistine 
has  given  into  the  hands  of  ingenuous  youth  so 
ready  a  means  of  insulting  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  the  abounding  self-confidence  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation should  lead  them  to  develop  into  a  more  defi- 
nite school,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  furnished  with  some  means  of  re- 
tort by  the  next  inventor  of  nicknames. 


FROM  DULL  COURT  TO  FAIRVIEW. 

Cultivate  the  friendship  of  friends  who  have 
houses  at  the  seaside.  It  was  the  advice  —  oft 
repeated  and  gratuitously  given,  though  by  a  law- 
yer —  of  my  friend  John  Jackson,  of  the  Outer  Tem- 
ple. It  was  always  the  remark  with  which  he 
prefaced  his  farewell  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  town  for  some  of  the  many  watering-places  at 
which  he  was  sure  of  a  billet.  On  every  possible 
occasion  John  Jackson  would  escape  from  his  dingy 
chambers,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  J*  reinvigorate  the 
inner  and  the  outer  man  by  contact  with  Neptune's 
own  peculiar  "  ;  and  he  spoke  of  going  out  of  town 
for  a  day  or  so  as  glibly,  and  with  as  much  certainty 
of  going,  as  the  owner  of  a  yacht  and  of  a  score  of 
"  seaside  places  "  might  have  done.  John  used  to 
explain,  almost  apologetically,  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  going  away.  He  knew  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen  ought  to  pass  through  the  lungs  of  a 
man  of  given  size  in  order  to  give  that  man  a 
healthy  body ;  he  knew  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  were  contained  in  his 
own  apartments,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  were  given  off  from  his  lungs  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  he  reckoned,  by  an  exceed- 
ingly subtle  process,  which  he  often  tried  to  make 
me  understand,  the  extent  to  which  his  system  suf- 
fered if  for  more  than  a  given  time  it  was  subjected 
to  treatment  which  did  not  allow  of  its  getting  a 
suitable  proportion  of  fresh  air.  The  results  of  his 
calculations  were  threefold  ;  his  rooms,  which  for 
professional  reasons  he  could  not  give  up,  were 
declared   not   to   admit   the   necessary   amount   of 
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oxygen  for  the  support  of  John  Jackson's  vitality  ; 
John  Jackson  vacated  them  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, including  Saturday  to  Monday  occasions  ;  and 
John  Jackson  ever  returned  from  his  jaunts  the 
fresher  and  the  merrier,  and  the  better  in  health. 

Yet  John  Jackson  had  not  the  -wherewithal  to  be 
so  constantly  on  the  tramp,  and  to  bear  'the  cost  of 
hotel  charges, — especially  seaside  hotel  charges; 
still  less  had  he  means  to  defray  those  numerous  in- 
cidental expenses  which  are  the  invariable  accom- 
paniments of  "outings,"  be  they  never  so  short. 
Jackson's  practice  was  by  no  means  large  (I  used  to 
think  it  suffered  by  Jackson's  wanderings,  though 
he  ever  affirmed  the  contrary),  and  his  private 
means  were,  I  had  reason  to  know,  small ;  how  then 
could  he  manage  to  humor  his  vagabond  desires, 
and  get  those  supplies  of  ozone  and  other  exhilarat- 
ing things  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  to  his 
existence  ?  He  acted  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  advice  he  so  generously  gave  to  his  friends, — 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  friends  who  had  houses 
at  the  seaside. 

Yes ;  but  friends  with  houses  at  the  seaside ! 
How  many  such  do  you  and  I,  reader,  reckon  in 
our  respective  circles  ?  Not  enough,  I  trow,  to 
admit  of  such  wholesale  visits  as  John  Jackson  used 
to  make  without  our  running  the  risk  of  sponging. 
Precisely.  But  that  is  the  very  point  on  which 
John  Jackson  used  to  be  so  careful.  Never  once 
did  he  meet  the  cold  shoulder,  or  the  reception  of 
the  intruder ;  he  had  far  too  keen  an  eye  to  the 
proprieties  of  the  subject,  far  too  thin  a  skin  to  act 
like  one  who  forces  his  way,  or  courts  a  hint  that 
his  room  would  be  more  acceptable  than  his  com- 
pany. He  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  picking  up 
friends,  a  very  genius  for  it.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  necessity  of  first  catching  your  hare 
before  you  proceed  to  cook  him ;  and,  aware  of  this 
necessity,  it  became  an  unconscious  habit  of  Jack- 
son's life  to  be  picking  up  friends  on  every  occasion, 
and  by  a  habit  which  he  exercised  almost  as  un- 
consciously he  winnowed  friends  who  had  seaside 
houses  from  friends  who  had  none.  By  a  sort  of 
instinct,  mesmeric  attraction,  or  what  other  quality 
you  will,  John  Jackson  was  ever  drawn  at  a  dinner- 
party towards  those  very  members  of  the  company 
who  had  the  means  of  supplying  his  wants ;  surely, 
though  without  absolute  design,  he  would  ingratiate 
himself  with  them,  and  the  result  was  invariably  an 
invitation  to  So-and-so  "  whenever  Mr.  Jackson 
liked  to  come." 

At  this  stage,  if  anywhere,  my  friend  Jackson  was 
guilty  of  a  little  finessing.  He  knew  —  who  does 
not  ?  —  that  a  general  invitation  is  one  of  those  in- 
substantial things  which  rarely  admit  of  being 
handled  ;  and  it  was  his  wont,  when  a  general  invi- 
tation was  given,  to  force  his  inviter's  hand  by  imme- 
diately following  up  his  acceptance  of  the  kind  offer, 
with  a  statement  that  he  was  engaged,  "  he  was 
afraid"  (the  hypocrite),  for  this  week  and  the  next, 
but  that  on  Saturday  fortnight  —  naming  a  certain 
day  convenient  to  himself,  and  by  which  time  the 
limited  supply  of  ozone  in  Dull  Court  would  be  ex- 
hausted —  "  he  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to 
present  himself  at  Sea  View " ;  and  he  always 
clenched  the  matter  by  an  appeal  for  information  as 
to  the  most  suitable  trains,  and  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  a  car- 
riage for  him,  if  the  station  from  Sea  View  happened 
to  be  far  from  that  pleasant  place. 

Once  in  a  place  as  visitor,  John  Jackson  was  sure 
to  be  asked  again  and  again.     He  was  a  charming 


companion  and  always  a  great  friend  with  the 
children,  whose  horse,  bear,  and  frog  he  was,  and 
who  knew  he  would  play  at  sleeping  giant  ("  only 
pretend  sleep,  you  know  ")  as  often  and  as  long  as 
they  pleased.  .Jackson  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  lady  of  the  house,  never  would  smoke  in 
the  dining-room,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  his 
host,  if  he  had  any  inkling  that  the  hostess  dis- 
liked —  and  most  hostesses  do  dislike  —  the  smell  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke  in  the  dining-room  curtains  next 
day.  He  talked  well  at  dinner,  talked  better  after 
dinner,  and  was  equally  ready  to  sing  a  good  song 
in  the  drawing-room  after  that,  to  the  accompani- 
ment by  Miss  Lucy,  to  take  a  hand  at  long  —  and  it 
was  often  very  long  —  whist  with  deaf  old  Granny. 

Thus  did  John  Jackson  cultivate  for  many  years 
the  friendship  of  friends  who  had  houses  at  the  sea- 
side ;  and  when  one  morning  it  was  found  that,  in 
spite  of  frequent  reinvigorating  of  the  inner  and 
outer  man,  the  quantity  ,of  ozone  in  Dull  Court  was 
really  insufficient  to  support  the  cheery  life  of  John 
Jackson,  and  that  John  Jackson  had  gone  on  a  last, 
far-distant  ramble,  there  was  many  a  sad  heart  in 
the  watering-places  of  England,  in  scarcely  one  of 
which  were  the  face  and  jolly  appearance  of  the 
man  unknown. 

Shade  of  John  Jackson,  I  apostrophize  thee  to- 
night! With  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I  peni- 
tently retract  those  many  hard  things  I  said  of  thee 
touching  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings  in  between 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and  those  other  long 
sojourns  thou  wert  wont  to  make  with  thy  friends 
who  had  houses  at  the  seaside.  Humbly  I  confess, 
that,  lacking  thy  savoir  faire,  thy  bonhomie,  thy 
kindly  manners,  thy  winning  ways  with  children, 
thy  knack  of  friend-making,  thy  many  social  accom- 
plishments, I  have  in  jealous  moments  sneered  at 
thy  acts,  set  at  nought  thy  counsels,  and  fished  up 
from  the  envious  corners  of  my  brain  motives  all 
unworthy,  which  I  have  assigned  to  you  as  induce- 
ments to  your  kindliness,  and  as  explanations  of 
your  readiness  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

John  Jackson,  on  this  hot  evening,  in  stuffy, 
unozonized  Dull  Court,  where  the  air  is  laden  with 
heat  and  with  the  unwholesome  moisture  steamed 
up  from  the  kitchens  of  the  tavern  hard  by  yon 
darksome  gateway,  where  the  paint  on  the  window- 
frames  is  blistered  with  the  anger  of  the  intemper- 
ate sun,  and  where  the  thick  bindings  of  ponderous 
tomes  turn  upwards  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ; 
Avhere  the  very  ink  evaporates  as  unwilling  to 
remain  bottled  in  vacation,  and  where  no  human 
being  who  can  help  it  comes,  I  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  thy  counsel,  and  deplore  the  aspersions  I 
have  cast  upon  thee  and  upon  it. 

Lonely,  very  lonely,  is  Dull  Court  to-night.  I 
am  the  sole  occupant  of  chambers  therein.  "  All, 
all  are  gone,  —  the  old,  familiar  faces,"  and  on  their 
doors  before  which  I  present  myself,  expecting. 
I  find  little  labels,  conveying  to  duns_  and  other 
whom  it  may  concern  the  interesting  intelligence 

that  Mr. will  be  back  in  two  months  from  an 

unspecified  date. 

Beyond  the  court  I  have  not  the  courage  to  wan- 
der. The  air  is  burnt  up,  the  pavements  are  un- 
trodden, the  shutters  of  well-known  rooms  are  closed, 
and  beginning  to  be  incrusted  with  cobwebs  ;  there 
is  not  a  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  place,  and 
silence,  rarely  broken,  reigns  supreme  over  one  of 
the  busiest  haunts  of  men.  The  night  is  one  of  those 
which  makes  "  weird  sounds  of  its  own  stillness  "  ; 
from  the  far-off  city  comes  up  a  hum  of  traffic,  con- 
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trasting  strangely  with  the  lifelessness  of  all  around; 
ami  heavy  upon  the  lazy  air  conies  the  boom  of  Big 
Ben,  and  the  deliberate,  vacation-like  strokes  of  a 
hundred  city  clocks;  there  is  a  murmur  of  activity 
from  the  river,  and  ever  and  anon  there  jars  upon 
the  ear  the  clangor  of  brass  bands,  the  shout  of  a 
pierman,  the  uneuphonious  scream  of  an  engine- 
whistle,  the  dull  thud  of  steamboat  paddles  striking 
the  unwilling  tide. 

"Within  the  court  silence  and  the  crickets  have  it  all 
to  themselves ;  within  the  chambers  the  supremacy  of 
Mounts  is  disputed  only  by  the  mice,  who,  regarding 
me  as  some  unreal  thing,  some  "  false  delusion,  pro- 
ceeding from  their  cheese-oppressed  brain,"  some 
phantom-man  contrived  only  as  a  test  of  the  steadiness 
of  their  courage,  come  out  from  wainscot  and  panel, 
from  lumber-boxes  and  deed-chests,  and  run  riot  all 
over  the  floor.  They  know  it  is  vacation-time  ;  they 
assign  it  to  the  class  of  violent  improbabilities  that 
I  should  be  what  I  seem ;  they  are  aware  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  there  ;  and  they  conclude  that  my 
halt-dressed  form,  recumbent  on  three  chairs,  slip- 
pered as  to  its  feet,  bepiped  and  tobacco-smoked  as 
to  its  mouth,  and  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
only  window  through  which  a  little  street-disgusted 
air  finds  its  way,  is  but  a  mockery,  an  unsubstantial 
thing  with  fear  of  which  to  scare  young  mice,  who 
should  be  asleep  and  are  not,  into  the  arms  of  the 
mousey  Morpheus. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  them  in  their  gambols,  I 
muse  and  smoke  on,  and  "  with  the  incorporal  air  do 
hold  discourse."  'No  friends,  no  money !  This  is  the 
text  from  which  I  preach  to  myself  most  eloquent 
sermons,  explaining  clearly  enough  to  my  own  satis- 
faction how  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  world  as  a 
paramount  duty  to  provide  me  both  with  money  and 
friends.  I  descant  grievingly  upon  the  merits  of 
friends  who  have  been  and  are  gone,  upon  the  grow- 
ing incapacity  in  myself  to  replace  those  friends  with 
new,  and  I  rise  almost  into  eloquence  as  I  enlarge  to 
myself  upon  the  theme  of  "  that  want  of  pence  which 
vexeth  public  men." 

Why  should  Lord  Nowork  be  cruising  about  in  a 
yacht  large  enough  to  hold  thirty  as  good  as  he,  while 
I  am  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  towards  getting  a 
sight  of  the  water  ?  Why  should  little  Dodger,  of 
the  Southern  Circuit,  who  works  not  half  so  hard  as 
I  do,  and  who,  of  course,  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  great 
natural  gifts  I  boast,  —  why  should  he  be  enabled 
simply  because  somebody  chose  to  die  and  leave  him 
a  fortune,  to  go  upon  expeditions  in  vacation,  the 
eclat  of  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  differences 
aforesaid,  while  I  am 

"  Barr'd  from  delight  by  Fate's  untimely  hand, 
By  wealthless  lot  or  pitiless  command." 

Of  course  when  I  have  gone  far  enough  along  this 
line  of  thought,  —  one  which  has  been  travelled  often 
enough,  by  the  way,  from  the  time  "  when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span  "  up  to  the  present  moment,  — 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argument  is  capa- 
ble of  application  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
that  according  to  it  I  might  be  called  upon  to  share 
even  my  slender  means  with  some  one— say  the  lighter 
of  yonder  gas-lamp' — blessed  (?)  with  scantier  means 
still.  To  avoid  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
which  it  would  never  do  to  apply  as  the  clergy 
invite  us  to  apply  their  remarks,  "  practically  to 
each  one  of  ourselves,"  I  follow  the  example  of  other 
politicians,  and  draw  "  a  hard  and  fast  line "  at  the 
place  where  the  argument  becomes  inconvenient, 
and  make  a  note  in  my  memory,  that,  when  I  am  in 
a  position  to  advance  the  salutary  proposal  for  a  re- 


di  vision  of  property,  the  proposal  is  to  affect  every- 
body above  me  in  wealth,  but  none  below  me.  The 
nimble  mice  break  in  upon  my  reveries,  and  show 
me  that,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  my  ideas  are  not 
considered  democratic  enough,  for  they  walk  off 
with  the  solitary  piece  of  meat  which  was  to  have 
furnished  my  supper. 

Be  off,  you  vagabonds!  'T  is  no  excuse  that  I 
have  what  you  have  not,  and  that  I  want  it  less  than 
you  do!  Be  ofT,  or  I'll  bring  out  the  trap  which 
was  so  fatal  to  your  "  heads  of  houses  "  last  winter  ! 

"  But  money  in  your  purse ! "  Excellent  advice, 
Iago,  fit  to  compare  with  that  poor  Jackson  g 
But  how  to  follow  it  ?  I  know  that,  following  it,  I 
can  do  as  Lord  Nowork  does ;  that  I  can  be  the 
more  than  rival  of  little  Dodger  of  the  Southern 
Circuit ;  that  I  can  bear  the  charge  and  carriage 
of  a  "  gentleman,"  a  class  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  tells  us  "  they  be  good  cheap  in  this  realm  "  ; 
that  I  can  go  whithersoever  I  please,  associate  with 
whomsoever  I  like. 

Have  I  not  tried  to  put  money  in  my  purse  ?  Have 
I  not  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  eating  the 
bread  of  indigestibility,  toiling  at  that  immortal 
work  which  is  to  be  a  guide  to  the  profession  and  a 
sure  source  of  perennial  income  to  me,  only  as  yet 
the  rewards  come  not,  and  the  publishers  doubt  and 
tarry  ?  Have  I  not,  even  here  in  Dull  Court,  since 
the  last  vacationer  departed  from  it  and  left  behind 
him  the  load  of  ennui  and  fatigue  which  is  pressing 
me  down,  —  have  I  not  striven  to  win  the  means  of 
putting  myself  even  with  him  ?  But  editors  —  a 
carping  crew,  I  ween,  be  they  —  sniff  at  my  manu- 
script, and  detect,  they  say,  a  certain  gloominess  and 
deadness  about  it,  begotten,  they  venture  to  suggest, 
of  weariness  and  faggedness  in  the  writer.  They 
recommend,  as  the  doctors  do,  change  of  air,  in 
order  to  the  clarifying  of  one's  wits ;  and  they  with- 
hold, as  the  doctors  do  also,  the  means  wherewith  to 
act  upon  their  advice. 

One  editor  I  approached  with  an  ad  captandum 
offer  to  write  for  his  magazine  accounts  of  the 
various  places  I  might  visit,  including  a  paper  on 
the  natural  histo'ry  of  Pegwell  Bay,  a  treatise  on  the 
dip  of  the  various  strata  of  the  Scarborough  popu- 
lation, and  "  a  succinct  account  of  the  architectural 
features  of  Beechey  Head."  The  man  actually 
refused  the  offer;  and  I  would  not  expose  my 
feelings  to  the  injury  of  another  refusal  by  offering 
the  scheme  elsewhere.  There  was  a  something  in 
the  expression  of  the  editor's  face,  —  the  gentleman 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  —  which  indicated  a  belief 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  fun  of  him. 

There  ought  to  be  a  philanthropic  society  for  se- 
curing vacation  outings  to  the  weary;  and  by  the 
weary  I  mean,  not  those  good  folk  who  get  tired 
with  manual  labor,  and  who  get  taken  down  to 
Epping  Forest  twice  or  thrice  a  summer  in  big  vans, 
and  are  treated  to  dinner,  and  music,  and  ginger- 
beer,  and  knock-^em-downs,  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  their  work  and  their  labor.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  begrudge  them  their  jaunt  to  the  forest  and 
back  again,  their  day's  pleasure,  and  their  relaxa- 
tion from  daily  manual  toil ;  but  seeing  they  are 
provided  for  by  philanthropic  committees,  with  ever 
so  many  good  fellows  and  ever  so  many  nice  young 
ladies  upon  them,  I  would  confine  the  operations 
of  the  society  to  the  relief  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  good  fellows,  and, 
alas !  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nice  young  ladies 
also.  We  have  a  splendid  case  with  which  to  come 
before  the  public,  —  a  case  founded  not  only  on  the 
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very  first  principles  of  charity,  but  on  other  claims 
to  which  the  visitors  to  Epping  Forest  cannot  pre- 
tend. Among  us  may  be  found  the  caterers  for 
half  the  popular  literary  amusement  that  exists. 
At  this  very  moment  while  I  am  sweltering  in  Dull 
Court,  while  Jones  of  the  "  Commentator,"  Brown 
of  the  "  Highflyer,"  and  Robinson  of  the  "  Comet" 
are  doing  the  like  in  their  respective  dens,  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  that  chill  penury  which  does  not 
repress  their  noble  rage,  the  dilettanti  at  fifty  water- 
ing-places are  amusing  themselves  Avith  the  results 
of  our  lucubrations  done  in  happier  times.  We  have 
a  claim  on  your  gratitude,  most  noble  public,  and 
we  will  thank  you  to  acknowledge  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Do  not  fear  to  hurt  our  feelings  by  the  display  of 
your  charity.  Send  vans  to  our  rooms,  yes,  with 
the  name  of  your  society  painted  upon  them  if  you 
will ;  make  it  a  condition,  if  it  so  please  you,  that  we 
wear  a  distinctive  dress  during  the  period  we  re- 
ceive relief;  that  we  smoke  none  but  the  best  bird's- 
eye,  drink  none  other  than  purest  Bass,  and  never 
get  up  before  10  a.  m.  ;  make  the  recipients  of  your 
bounty  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  we  will  come,  and 
gladly  come,  and  your  beadsmen  will  ever  pray. 
Verbum  sap. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  some  day,"  says  mid- 
dle-aged Mrs.  Watkins,  for  whom  I  draw  dividends 
and  do  other  little  commissions,  every  time  that  she 
comes  to  my  chambers,  or  writes  to  acknowledge 
my  remittances.  "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  say 
I,  and  have  said  any  time  these  five  years ;  but  Mrs. 
Watkins  has  not  sent  a  specific  invitation,  and  I 
cannot  dream  of  going  without  one.  Why  not, 
pray  ?  whispers  the  shade  of  John  Jackson.  Mrs. 
Watkins  is  precisely  one  of  those  who  would  have 
been  on  his  list.  She  has  a  pleasant  house  at  Fair- 
view,  the  means  of  making  a  guest  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, and  —  ay,  there 's  the  rub,  and  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  delay  in  her  invitation  —  "  one 
fair  daughter,  and  no  more,  the  which  she  loveth 
passing  well." 

I  could  not.  find  any  solution  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  John  Jackson's  ghost.  I  almost  re- 
solved I  would  take  Mrs.  Watkins  at  her  word,  and 
present  myself  next  day  at  Fairview,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  I  had  come  to  stop  as  per  invita- 
tion aged  five  years.  The  postman's  knock  on  my 
door  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  Dull  Court,  and  scared 
at  least  four  mice  into  apoplectic  fits  behind  the 
wainscot.  I  almost  lacked  energy  to  see  who  had 
written  to  me.  Slowly  I  rose,  strode  my  way  to 
the  door,  and  withdrew  from  the  cumbrous  letter- 
box a  tiny  envelope. 

"  You  have  so  many  times  promised  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  us,  that  now  I  hope  you  will  not 
refuse." 

Refuse,  my  dear  lady !  Here,  come  out,  you 
manieau,  appear,  ye  hat-box  and  carpel-  . 
make  yourself  ready  for  an  immediate  move,  0 
thou  owner  of  the  same  !  and  by  to-morrow  at  this 
time  so  contrive  that  thou  mayest  answer  the  gener- 
ous-hearted Mrs.  Watkins's  note  in  person. 

Fairview  is  a  very  nice  place,  Mrs.  Watkins  is  a 
very  nice  person,  and  the  one  fair  daughter  and  no 
more  is  all  and  more  than  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish  for.  I  sketch  for  her,  she  plays  on  the  piano 
to  me,  and  Mrs.  Watkins  plays  propriety  in  a  way 
to  which  the  most  fastidious  man  could  not  take  ex- 
ception. 

What  the  end  of  it  will  be  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 


tainty,_but  I  hate  the  bare  idea  of  Dull  Court  again, 
and  think  to  dispose  of  my  interest  therein  to  any- 
body who  likes  to  become  a  bidder.  I  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  stir  away  from  Fairview,  where  I  find 
plenty  of  material,  not  only  for  a  dozen  articles,  but 
for  at  least  one  love-story  of  thrilling  interest.  The 
result  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  next 
year,  but  my  notion  is  I  have  made  the  best  use 
possible  of  John  Jackson's  advice,  and  shall  not  in 
future  need  to  cultivate  further  the  friendship  of 
friends  who  have  houses  at  the  seaside. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  obliged  to  do  in 
England  what  he    never    did   at  home,  —  make 
speeches. 

That  comic  weekly,  The  Tomahawk,  has  a  de- 
partment which  it  calls  "  The  Maniac's  Column,  or 
Puzzles  for  Lunatics." 

There  is  to  be  another  attempt  made  to  obtain 
permission  to  play  Jluy  Bias  and  the  other  pieces  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  Paris. 

George  Francis,  the  Great,  recently  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  when  such 
a  storm  of  hooting  and  hissing  was  directed  against 
him  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  and  take 
refuge  in  a  cab. 

The  crowds  of  masons,  white  with  dust,  who  pe- 
riodically rush  to  and  from  their  work  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  leading  to  the  localities  en  demoli- 
tion and  en  reconstruction,  are  styled  by  the  wags  of 
the  boulevards  the  "  Haussmanlis." 

It  is  asserted  that  Alexander  Dumas,  Sen.,  is  in 
the  habit  of  asking  his  correspondents  to  return  the 
letters  he  has  written  to  them ;  many  persons  com- 
ply with  his  request^  and  the  communications  re- 
turned to  him  he  sells  to  dealers  in  autographs,  and 
it  is  reported  that  he  realizes  therefrom  about 
2,000f  per  annum. 

A  recipe  for  cherry  soup  (soupe  aux  cerises')  is 
given  by  the  Salut  Public  of  Lyons.  Take,  it  says, 
a  quantity  of  fine  ripe  cherries,  cook  them  in  water 
with  sugar  and  a  little  vanilla ;  fry  some  slices  of 
bread  in  fresh  butter,  throw  them  into  the  decoction 
of  cherries,  mix  well  up,  and  serve  hot.  This  soup 
seems  a  favorite  dish  in  Germany. 

M.  Darson,  engineer  of  the  Gas  Company  of 
Paris,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  most  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  com- 
pass on  board  iron  ships  from  atmospherical  influ- 
ences. It  appeal's  that  a  copper  rail  so  placed  as  to 
divide  the  ship  in  two  equal  proportions  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Censor  is  the  most  stupid  of  all  the  London 
satirical  weekly  journals,  —  which  is  saying  a  good 
against  the  brightness  of  the  Censor.  Out  of 
the  five  numbers  already  issued,  the  following  epi- 
gram is  the  only  thing  that  would  n't  put  a  sensitive 
person  to  sleep :  — 

"  longfellow's  welcome. 

"  Let's  welcome  the  Poet 

With  cheers  deep  and  mellow, 
For  the  day  will  be  Long 
Ere  we  welcome  his  fellow." 

The  Madrid  police  do  not  seem  to  be  a  particu- 
larly useful  institution.  The  Marquis  of  Salamanca 
has  several  palaces,  castles,  and  other  residences,  but 
one  amongst  the  latter  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Madrid,  between  the  Porta  di  Toledo  and  Car- 
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abanchel,  and  u  named  Vista  Alegre.  Last  month 
fourteen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  the  house, 
carried  off  £4,000  in  gold,  and,  probably  to  sanctify 

their  proceedings,  walked  away  with  a  silver  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  wearing* a  crown  of  gold,  besides  two 
Christs  in  silver,  plateaux,  candelabra,  and  precious 
stones  set  and  unset. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  paid  by  Alex- 
dre  Dumas  to  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  that  illustrious 
writer  was  seized  by  the  staff  of  the  paper,  and 
looked  up,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  that 
an  article  might  be,  extracted  from  him,  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  release.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
Dumas  handed  to  the  editor  five  articles,  and  was 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  first  of  these  arti- 
cles has  appeared  in  the  Figaro,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  was  written  in  twelve  minutes. 
'The  subject  is  hydrophobia,  for  the  cure  of  which 
Duinas  advises  everybody  to  carry  on  their  persons 
a  small  bottle  of  "  phenic  acid  "  wherewith  to  cau- 
terize the  wound. 

The  French  press  teems  with  anecdotes  of  Ford- 
ham,  the  jockey  who  won  the  French  Derby  lately 
on  Suzerain.  They  say  that  he  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes himself  in  match  riding,  and  that,  when  two 
horses  are  finishing  neck  and  neck,  he  possesses  the 
extraordinary  knack  of  suddenly  elevating  the  head 
of  the  animal  he  is  riding,  and  so  winning  "  by  a 
nose  !  "  Fordham  is  stated  to  have  thus  wrested  the 
prize  last  year  from  Patricien  whilst  riding  Fervac- 
ques.  His  earnings  are  estimated  at  £4,000  a  year, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  always  accompanied  in  his 
professional  excursions  by  his  valet  de  chambre.  A 
jockey  ought  to  live,  with  economy,  very  comforta- 
bly on  $20,000  a  year. 

The  Temps  publishes  in  its  chronique  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  :  — 

M.  Victor  Louis  Jacot,  by  profession  a  prophet, 
living  at  No.  2,  Clarendon  Place,  Brighton,  informs 
us  that  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  announce  to  us 
that  the  Divine  Saviour  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfilling 
his  promise  of  reappearing,  and  that  the  first  resur- 
rection, as  described  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
will  take  place  in  a  few  months. 

The  Temps  remarks  that  "  this  indeed  will  be  a 
mighty  event,  but  M.  Jacot's  prophetic  inspirations 
enable  him  likewise  to  reveal  to  us  that  Austria  and 
France  are  about  to  come  to  blows,  that  Turkey 
will  disappear  from  the  map,  and  that  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  will  seize  measures  of  gold  and  silver 
and  other  good  things  in  Egypt,  whence  his  influence 
will  extend  over  the  globe.  For  the  truth  of  these 
revelations  he  refers  to  chap.  xi.  of  Daniel,  40,  41, 
42  verses,  and  for  his  address  to  No.  2,  Clarendon 
Place,  Brighton." 

The  I adependance  Beige  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  merchant  of  Galata  containing  a  very  curious 
narration,  namely,  that  the  Italian  brig  San  Gen- 
naro,  having  lately  been  becalmed  in  its  course  from 
Naples  to  Odessa  in  the  waters  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, the  crew  engaged  in  fishing.  The  head 
cook,  who  was  expert  in  the  art,  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  spearing  several  fine  tunnies,  when  he 
struck  his  harpoon  into  the  body  of  an  enormous 
sword-fish,  which  after  a  time  was  hauled  on  deck 
with  much  labor.  The  ivory  sword  was  four  feet 
long,  and  the  total  length  from  its  point  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  not  less  than  fifteen  feet.  But  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  crew,  when  the  carpenter, 
in  cutting  open  the  body,  discovered  in  the  stomach 


a  moderate-sized  box,  stamped  with  a  cross  and 
star,  the  emblems  of  Turkey,  and  bearing  these 
words  in  French,  "  Posle  locale."  It  was  a  Con- 
stantinople letter-box  containing  nearly  thirty  let- 
ters, which  the  captain  took  charge  of  with  a  view 
to  a  punctual  delivery. 

The  Escaut  of  Antwerp,  relates  the  following 
tragic  incident  which  recently  occurred  in  that  city: 
"  The  Zoological  Garden  has  for  a  long  time  been  in 
possession  of  two  magnificent  Bengal  tigers,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  London.  To  avoid 
accident  the.  animal  was  placed  in  a  wagon  secured 
with  strong  iron  bars.  The  greatest  precaution  was, 
therefore,  taken  to  avoid  a  catastrophe.  At  half- 
past  three  one  morning  the  railway  servants  per- 
ceived an  enormous  animal  clearing  at  a  bound  the 
wall  which  separates  the  Zoological  Garden  from 
the  railway  station.  The  tiger  had,  in  fact,  escaped, 
having  bent  and  broken  two  of  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage.  The  first  object  of  his  fury  was  the  cart-in  >rs<  ■ 
of  a  night-man,  which  happened  to  be  passing. 
The  tiger  bounded  on  the  unfortunate  horse,  biting 
him  in  the  flank,  and  tearing  the  straps  that  at- 
tached him  to  the  cart.  The  driver,  who  at  first 
sought  safety  on  the  horse's  back,  hid  himself  under 
the  cart,  but  not  before  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
leg  from  the  tiger's  paw.  Meantime,  the  horse,  mad 
with  terror  and  pain,  galloped  furiously  towards  the 
market  of  St.  Jacques,  pursued  by  the  tiger.  Here 
another  deplorable  event  occurred.  A  gardener 
who  was  passing  the  street  attracted  the  fury  of  the 
beast.  The  tiger  sprang  at  him,  tearing  his  breast, 
legs,  and  neck  in  a  tearful  manner.  Having  finished 
his  victim,  the  animal  dragged  the  body  some  dis- 
tance. He  then  abandoned  it,  and  rushed  into  St. 
Anne's  Court,  where  his  presence  caused  indescrib- 
able terror.  M.  Vekemans,  the  director  of  the 
Zoological  Garden,  having  been  informed  of  the 
escape,  proceeded  with  his  stafl'  in  pursuit,  and  came 
up  to  the  animal  at  the  corner  of  St.  Jacques  Street, 
near  the  House  Verstrepen.  A  night  watchman  and 
three  or  four  other  persons  took  refuge  in  a  small 
shop  opposite  this  house.  The  tiger  espied  them, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  he  intended  to 
rush  at  them  through  the  window.  He  pursued  his 
course,  however,  through  the  market.  M.  Veke- 
mans, with  his  assistants,  after  the  animal  got  into 
St.  Anne's  Court,  barricaded  the  entrance,  and 
placed  a  trap  in  it  with  the  view  of  taking  him  alive. 
They  then  got  into  the  houses  of  the  court  in  order 
to  frighten  him  into  this  trap.  The  tiger  lay  couched 
against  the  door  of  the  atelier  of  M.  de  Brackeleer, 
the  sculptor,  but  perceiving  one  of  the  men  in  pur- 
suit on  the  roof  of  a  house,  he  leaped  on  the  roof  of 
a  lower  house,  and  assumed  a  most  menacing  posi- 
tion. MM.  Vekemans,  De  Brackeleer,  Werbronk, 
and  Verhoven  were  armed  with  guns.  The  tiger, 
having  perceived  them,  slowly  descended  from  the 
roof  evidently  bent  on  making  an  attack,  and  when 
about  four  metres  off  he  couched  to  make  his  spring. 
The  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  three  guns  were 
discharged  in  succession.  The  first  shot  appeared  to 
have  missed,  the  second  struck  the  animal,  the  third 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  tottered  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  court,  where  M.  de  Brackeleer  fin- 
ished him  with  a  fourth  shot.  These  gentlemen  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity,  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  the  measures  they  adopted  much  greater  injury 
would  have  been  done.  The  gardener  who  was  at- 
tacked never  spoke,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  six 
o'clock  the  same  morning." 
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V.  THE    CARRIERES    DE    l'aMERIQUE. 

After  having  decided  upon,  proceeding  to  the 
Carrieres  de  l'Ame'rique,  it  became  necessary  to  as- 
certain whether  our  driver  was  willing,  not  only  to 
take  us  that  distance,  but  likewise  to  venture  into 
such  an  out-of-the-way  and  dangerous  locality  at 
such  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night.  As  it  hap- 
pened, our  provincial  "  cocher  "  had  never  heard  of 
the  Carrieres,  and  consequently  could  not  be  daunt- 
ed by  their  evil  reputation. 

The  streets  are  by  this  time  almost  entirely  de- 
serted ;  every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  scrgents- 
de-ville  walking  in  pairs  ;  late  roisterers  being  con- 
ducted home  by  some  "guardian  angel";  solitary 
pedestrians  walking  for  security  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  ;  and  the  lights  of  the  chiffonniers  dancing 
before  us  like  the  lights  of  ships  at  sea.  We  cross 
the  Boulevards,  and  find  these  equally  deserted, 
save  that  a  solitary  carriage  containing  some  grande 
dame  in  tulle  and  diamonds,  stealing  a  few  momen- 
tary winks  of  sleep,  Hashes  past.  We  go  over  the 
Canal  St.  Martin,  up  the  Rue  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
across  the  Boulevard  de  l'Exterieur,  and  proceed  to 
ascend  the  steep  incline  of  La  Courtille.  So  far  we 
feel  satisfied  that  we  are  in  the  right  road ;  but 
where  to  turn  off  to  the  Carrieres,  as  we  know  we 
shall  have  to  do,  we  are  in  doubt.  At  this  moment 
we  overtake  a  couple  of  sergents-de-ville,  and  order 
the  driver  to  pull  up  and  make  inquiries.  "  Car- 
rieres de  l'Amerique  V  "  they  repeat  to  one  another, 
and  stare  at  us;  but,  with  the  impcrturhation  of 
French  policemen  they  ask  no  questions,  and  after 
having  directed  us,  make  some  muttered  observa- 
tions to  each  other  about  "deux  lbus  Anglais"  as 
we  disappear.  We  pass  the  Mairie  and  the  Church 
of  Belleville,  and  on  arriving  at  an  open  space  en- 
compassed by  arcades  of  lime-trees,  turn  sharply  oil' 
to  the  left ;  and  after  some  minutes'  drive  along  a 
dark,  steep,  desolate  road,  which  puts  our  driver  in  a 
remarkably  bad  humor,  come  to  the  dark  narrow 
turning,  with  a  couple  of  solitary-looking  houses  at 
each  corner,  which,  we  had  been  informed,  led  to 
the  Carrieres  de  l'Amerique. 

We  stop  the  cab,  and  alight,  bidding  the  coachman 
await  our  return.  He  grumbles,  but  we  take  no 
notice  of  that,  and  so  he  composes  himself  for  a  nap 
as  we  advance  up  the  dark  lane.  We  also  take  care 
to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  guard  against 
any  too  sudden  interview,  which  might  otherwise  be 
easily  made  from  behind  the  broken  bits  of  wall,  the 
jutting  masses  of  earth,  and  the  rude  irregular  fences 
on  either  side.     At  last,  in  the  dim  light,  we  catch 


sight  of  some  empty  wagons  drawn  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  see  before  us  the  light  of  a  blazing 
fire.  AVe  are  sure  now  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road.  As  we  advance,  the  ground  on  either  hand 
becomes  more  hilly  and  desolate-looking,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  we  find  ourselves 
encompassed  by  a  series  of  steep  mounds  with 
clusters  of  bushes  and  stunted  trees  cutting  here  and 
there  against  the  heavy  gray  sky. 

On  our  left  hand  we  notice  a  long  winding  flight 
of  rude  steps,  hewn  out  of  the  soft  stone,  leading 
evidently  to  the  tops  of  the  kilns,  the  fires  from  which 
we  had  already  remarked  :  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion we  decide  upon  ascending  them.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  we  find  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  large,  desolate  tract  of  broken  ground, 
with  several  large  open  sheds  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  us,  but  considerably  towards  our  left.  The 
wind  blows  chill,  and  a  drizzling  rain  begins  to 
fall. 

We  are  irresolute  in  which  direction  to  proceed. 
The  proper  course,  we  feel,  is  to  make  for  the  sheds  ; 
but  all  looks  black  as  pitch  beneath  their  roofs,  and 
if  any  of  the  miserable  wretches  whom  we  know  to 
be  at  hand  should  think  it  worth  while  to  attack  us 
on  our  entering  these  sheds,  retreat  would  be  diffi- 
cult over  such  rough  ground,  with  its  innumerable 
pit-holes.     Whilst  we   are   deliberating   as   to   the 
course  we  shall  adopt,  we  make  out  against  a  small 
|  patch    of  sky  the  outlines  of  some  figures  moving 
I  about  beneath  the.  sheds.     Our  own  forms  we  know 
!  must  be  distinctly  visible  to  these  people,  as  there  is 
j  a  broad  mass  of  sky  behind  us.     Presently  we  ob- 
i  serve    three  men  issuing  from  out  the  darkness, — 
two  of  whom,  apparently,  descend  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
quarries,  while  the  third  advances  slowly  over  the 
broken  ground  that  intervenes  between  ourselves 
and  him.     As  he  approaches,  he  branches  off"  on  a 
sudden  in  a  like  direction  to  that  taken  by  his  com- 
panions.    This  gives  us  some  concern  ;  it  looks  as  if 
these  men  were  taking  us  in  the  rear.     Therefore 
!  we  advance  at  once  towards  the  last-mentioned  in- 
dividual, who  still  continues  in  sight.     As  soon  as 
!  we  are  certain  that  we  are  within  hearing  we  hail 
I  him,  and  he  at  once  halts.     I  ask,  "  Are  there  many 
|  at   the    epiarries    to-night?"      "Not   so   many    as 
i  usual,"  replies  he.     We   ask  how  many.     "  Why," 
j  he  replies,  "  there  are  nine   of  them   now   at  the 
plaster  kilns,  and  six  or  seven  at  the  cement  kilns,  I 
;  fancy."     "  Are  they  asleep  ?  "     "  Some  are,  the  two 
I  women  and  the  child,  and  several  of  the  men,  but  a 
i  couple  of  men  are  having  a  game  at  cards."     "  Is 
!  there  anybody  in  the  stone  quarries  ?  "  we  next  in- 
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■  quired.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  we  only  go  there  'when 
the  police  chase  us."  This  reply  indicates  that  he 
is  an  habitue  of  the  place;  but  on  asking  our  new 
acquaintance  what  he  is,  he  coolly  tells  us  he  is  a 
house-painter,  and  had  been  a  week  out  of  work. 
••  Who  were  (hose  men  who  came  from  the  sheds 
with  you  u  few  minutes  ago?"  we  inquired.  "A 
couple  of  .tramps,  who  have  gone  off  to  the  llalles  to 
see  if  they  can  get  a  job."  "  You  know  your  waY, 
of  course,"  all  about  this  place?"  "Yes."  "We'll, 
will  you  mind  showing  us  over  it  ?  "  "  Not  at  all," 
he  replied ;  whereupon  we  all  moved  forward,  he 
leading  the  way. 

During  the  foregoing  conversation  we  had  taken 
"  stock  "  of  our  man,  so  far  as  the  dim  light  would 
admit  of  our  doing.  We  saw  at  once  by  the  torn 
state  of  his  clothes,  and  by  his  general  manner, 
that  he  was  no  house-painter  a  week  out  of  work ; 
still,  there  was  nothing  of  the  cut-throat  about 
his  appearance,  and  we  thought  we  might  ven- 
ture to  put  ourselves  under  his  guidance ;  particu- 
larly, too,  if  what  he  said  was  true,  and  women 
and  children  trusted  themselves  at  night-time  in 
such  a  place. 

We  followed  him  into  the  first  shed.  True 
enough,  lying  on  the  bare  ground  round  the  top  of 
the  still-burning  kiln  we  counted  four  men,  all 
ragged  and  shoeless,  a  couple  of  pale-faced,  scanti- 
ly clad  women,  and  a  chubby-looking  little  girl,  the 
whole  of  them  seemingly  fast  asleep  ;  while  up  in  a 
corner,  sheltered  behind  a  pile  of  bricks  we  observed 
two  ill-looking  barefooted  blackguards,  playing 
piquet  with  a  pack  of  dirty  cards,  by  the  light  of  a 
bit  of  tallow  candle  stuck  in  the  ground,  while  a 
third  was  looking  on.  All  were  smoking  short 
black  pipes,  and  all  seemed  to  be  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication.  They  exchanged  a  fevr  words 
with  our  guide,  but  took  no  notice  of  me  or  my 
friend  beyond  eying  us  with  a  confused  expression 
of  surprise.  The  guide  we  had  picked  up  now  con- 
ducts us  between  long  piles  of  newly  made  bricks 
stacked  to  dry,  then  along  a  narrow  winding  path- 
way, over  the  same  kind  of  broken  ground  we  had 
already  traversed,  until  we  reach  the  top  of  the  ce- 
ment kilns,  three  of  which,  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  are  burning  furiously.  We  find  the 
heat  too  fierce,  and  the  fumes  by  far  too  noxious,  to 
continue  in  close  vicinity  to  them  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  we  notice  that  the  dirty,  ragged,  wan- 
looking  wretches  who  are  sleeping  near  them  like- 
wise keep  at  a  safe  distance.  "  Many  a  man  has 
been  suffocated  by  going  to  sleep  too  close  to  them," 
observes  our  guide.  "  I  once  saw  a  fellow  carried 
off  to  the  Morgue  from  here.  He  was  so  wet  and 
cold  when  he  came  in,  that  he  would  lie  down  near 
the  edge,  though  every  one  cautioned  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  exposing  himself  to.  By  and  by  we 
all  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  he  with  the  rest  of  us  ; 
and  when  we  began  to  turn  out  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  workmen  arrived,  we  found  the  poor  devil 
had  'lost  his  taste  for  bread,'  —  had  'broken  his 
pipe,  in  fact,'  and  required  to  be  'dressed  in  deal,'" 
—  slang  phrases,  signifying  that  he  was  dead,  and 
ready  for  his  coffin. 

Among  the  miserable-looking  beings  we  here 
found  asleep  was  one  little  fellow  with  an  accordion 
for  his  pillow,  not  because  it  added  to  the  comfort  of 
his  repose,  but  that  he  might  not  be  robbed  of  it  be- 
fore morning  broke.  Another  individual  had  a  worn- 
out  pair  of  shoes  under  his  head,  evidently  for  the 
same  reason  ;  although  we  certainly  should  not  have 
supposed   them  worth  carrying  away.     Our  guide 


told  us  that  those  who  brought  any  food  with  them 
to  the  quarries  invariably  ate  it  up  to  the  last  scrap 
before  they  went  to  sleep,  as  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  plundered 
of  whatever  remained  before  the  morning. 

We  now  follow  our  guide  down  a  steep  bank  to 
the  kiln  fires,  which  are  burning  furiously  ;  the  crisp 
dry  wood  crackling  and  blazing,  and  sending  up 
clouds  of  thick  white  smoke  in  the  dark  still  night. 
Lying  in  front  of  them  in  the  open  air,  and  out  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  is  a  black-bearded  man  rolled  up 
in  a  dirty  horse-cloth.  lie  looks  up  as  we  approach, 
and,  in  reply  to  some  observations  we  make  respect- 
ing his  uncomfortable  couch,  informs  us  that  he  is 
obliged  to  remain  there  to  look  after  the  fires,  which 
have  to  be  kept  burning  all.  through  the  night,  lie 
is  one  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  quarries, 
charged  with  this  special  duty,  and  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  tribe  of  vagrants  who  journey  for 
miles  to  snatch  a  night's  repose  on  the  brink  of  these 
noxious  kilns.  Our  guide  next  leads  us  into  a  kind 
of  gorge  or  hollow  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  small 
acacia-trees.  Gradually  the  channel  gets  narrower, 
the  sides  steeper,  the  shrubs  thicker,  and  the  road 
—  in  the  middle  of  which  we  notice  that  an  iron 
tramway  has  been  laid  down  for  wagons  bringing 
stone  from  the  quarries  —  makes  a  sudden  descent. 
The  next  minute  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
arched  entrance  to  a  dark  gallery  overhung  with 
dense  clusters  of  tall  slender  trees.  Striking  a  light, 
we  penetrate  some  distance  into  this  subterranean 
gallery,  burning  lucifer-matches  as  we  advance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  so 
we  are  content  to  take  our  guide's  description  of  its 
extent.  He  informs  us  that  the  chief  gallery  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  straight  direction,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  short  branches. 
It  then  makes  a  deep  descent  and  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  farther.  When  the  police  come, 
as  they  periodically  do  at  night-time,  in  a  body  some 
forty  or  fifty  strong,  and,  after  planting  a  cordon 
round  the  quarries,  make  a  seizure  of  everybody 
whom  they  can  catch  within  its  circuit,  the  more 
experienced  habitues,  our  guide  informed  us,  inva- 
riably make  for  this  tunnel,  and  secrete  themselves 
in  one  or  other  of  its  many  galleries  until  all  danger 
of  arrest  has  passed  away.  It  was  only  on  rare 
occasions,  he  said,  that  the  police  ventured  to  explore 
these  subterranean  passages,  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  provided  with  lighted  torches  was  requisite 
for  this  duty  ;  moreover,  they  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  leave  a  guard  to  watch  the  entrance,  as  the 
chances  were  the  men  they  wished  to  capture  would 
sneak  out  with  some  of  the  regular  workmen,  and  so 
escape. 

The  men  who  frequent  the  quarries,  when  surprised 
by  the  police  very  rarely  venture  upon  resistance ; 
still,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  some  desperate  ruf- 
fians, who  knew  well  enough  what  their  fate  would 
be  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  captured,  seized 
hold  of  the  first  police  agents  who  darted  suddenly 
upon  them,  and  tried  to  throw  them  into  the  burning 
furnaces ;  luckily,  however,  without  success.  When 
the  police  have  scoured  the  quarries,  they  march 
their  prisoners  some  fifteen  or  twenty  abreast,  with 
torch-bearers  and  police  agents  leading  the  way,  and 
with  other  agents  on  either  side  and  bringing  up 
the  rear.  In  this  way  the  prisoners  are  conducted  to 
the  poste  de  police  at  La  Villette,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  where  they  are  searched;  usually 
without  finding  a  sou  upon  nine-tenths  of  their 
number.     It  is  no  uncommon  thine  to  find  less  than 
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half  a  dozen  sous  in  possession  of  the  entire  party. 
At  the  last  descent  made  by  the  police  sixty-two 
prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  almost  totally  blind  :  he  was 
known  to  have  been  a  steady  workman  for  fifty  years 
until  he  lost  his  sight.  The  youngest  was  a  boy  often, 
who  had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  world  by  his 
mother.  Among  these  sixty-two  persons  were  no 
less  than  forty-four  who  confessed  to  having  been 
brought  up  to  some  regular  employment,  and  these 
included  an  optician,  a  watchmaker,  a  printer,  a 
florist,  and  a  public  letter-writer,  besides  members  of 
all  the  more  common  trades.  One  man  had  been  a 
valet  de  chambre,  and  on  being  asked  how  he 
became  reduced  to  the  ragged,  famished  state  in 
which  he  was  found,  replied  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
savings  by  the  bankruptcy  of  some  individual  to 
whom  lie  had  intrusted  them,  and  had  soon  after- 
wards lost  his  place  through  the  death  of  his  master, 
and  had  ever  since  been  unable  to  obtain  another. 
Daring  the  first  few  weeks  he  was  out  of  place  he 
sold  his  clothes, — one  garment  after  another,  he 
said,  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  and  to  pay  his  rent. 
When  clothes  and  money  were  alike  gone,  his  land- 
lord turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  he  could  find  no 
one  who  would  take  him  in ;  he  therefore  went  to 
the  Carrieres  to  sleep,  and  lying  on  the  bare  ground 
soon  wore  out  the  clothes  he  had  on,  and  thus  he 
was  reduced  to  the  miserable  plight  in  which  he  had 
been  found.  Among  a  party  captured  on  one 
occasion  was  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  French 
viscount.  When  asked,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  what  trade  or  profession  he  followed,  he 
replied  that  he  shelled  walnuts  for  the  market 
people  at  the  "  halles."  Another  man,  taken  at  the 
same  time,  said  he  had  been  a  banker. 

We  now  returned  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
kiln  fires,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
He  informed  us  that  the  people  who  frequented  the 
quarries  usually  left  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  earlier;  at  any  rate,  when  the  workmen  arrived 
at  five  o'clock  they  invariably  found  the  place, 
perfectly  clear.  From  what  this  man  told  us,  it 
appeared  that  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  existed 
between  the  people  connected  with  the  quarries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  vagabonds  who  frequent  them 
on  the  other.  The  former  allow  the  latter  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  place  during  the 
night-time,  and  in  return  for  this  act  of  civility  the 
thieves  and  vagrants  who  profit  by  it  never  damage, 
the  kilns,  neither  do  they  ever  carry  away  the 
more  heavy  tools  which  the  workmen  leave  behind 
them. 

Some  time  ago  the  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  the 
quarries  complained  to  the  police  of  the  unauthor- 
ized invasion  of  his  property  at  unseasonable  hours, 
which  resulted  in  the  vagrants  being  kept  away  for 
a  time;  but  one  night  they  revenged  themselves  by 
setting  fire  to  an  immense  stack  of  fagots  valued  at 
6,000  francs,  since  which  occasion  they  have  never 
been  interfered  with.  The  same  man  assured  us 
that  a  few  years  ago  gangs  of  fellows  used  to  con- 
gregate round  the  entrance  to  the  Carrieres,  and 
rob  any  workman  employed  there  who  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  sally  forth  alone.  Men  engaged  at 
the  quarries  of  an  evening  used  also  to  be  plundered 
of  the  bread  and  wine  they  had  provided  them- 
selves with.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a 
gang  of  fellows,  he  told  us,  brought  a  whole  sheep, 
which  they  had  stolen,  with  them  to  the  quarries, 
and  skinned,  jointed,  cooked,  and  ate  up  every 
scrap'  of  it  before  daylight.. 


VI.  —  THE    HALLES,   CABARETS,    AXD    CItEMEHIES. 
—  CONCLUSION'. 

The  Paris  Municipality  has  a  prudent  habit  of 
extinguishing  a  considerable  number  of  the  street 
gas-lights  at  certain  specified  hours  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  when  we  re-entered  the  city,  after  a  sharp  drive 
through  Belleville  and  La  Courtille,  a  little  b 
three  o'clock,  the  streets  were  equally  dark  and  de- 
serted, save  that  solitary  market  carts  of  one  kind 
or  another  were  travelling  towards  those  gigantic 
Halles  Centrales  which  open  at  the  hour  I  have 
named. 

By  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps  we  discern  in  the 
vicinity  hundreds  of  carts  drawn  up  in  file.  Piles  of 
baskets  of  vegetables  and  sacks  of  potatoes  encumber 
the  pavement,  over  which  rats  are  careering  in 
scores;  groups  of  sergents-de-ville  are  frequent,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Halles  is  the  Paris  thief's  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  breakfast  after  which  he  is  a  hun- 
gering depends  upon  his  use  of  it.  Every  place  is 
occupied,  on  the  hundreds  of  wooden  benches  run- 
ning along  the  curb,  with  men  on  the  lookout 
for  a  job,  while  in  all  the  darker  angles  of  the  build- 
ing men  are  lying  on  the  stone  pavement  almost  in 
heaps.  You  approach  what  appears  to  be  a  dark 
mound,  and  in  the  dim  light  discover  it  to  be  a  mere 
mass  of  sleeping  human  beings.  "  They  sleep  thus," 
said  our  new  guide,  —  the  man  who  had  accompa- 
nied us  through  the  Carrieres  de  l'Amerique, — 
"  because,  if  they  sleep  singly,  or  two  or  three  togeth- 
er, the  first  sergent-de-viile  passing  on  his  rounds 
would  arrest  them  ;  but  he  cannot  arrest  thirty  men, 
and  does  not  make  the  attempt.  He  pretends  not  to 
see  them." 

A  little  farther  on  were  carts  laden  with  poultry, 
and  with  baskets  of  eggs  so  heavy  that  acouple  of  men 
stagger  beneath  them,  with  baskets  containing  huge 
masses  of  butter  covered  over  with  clean  white 
cloths,  and  smaller  pats  wrapped  round  with  green 
leaves.  Many  of  the  carters  wear  sheep-skin  coats, 
spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  weather;  others  wear  pe- 
culiar-shaped, long  great  coats,  made  of  some  striped 
rough  material ;  all  wear  sabots,  women  carters  as 
well  as  men.  The  three-horse  railway  trucks  laden 
with  baskets  of  fruit  and  fish  and  other  perishable 
goods  which  the  companies  are  bound  to  deliver 
within  a  specified  time  come  rattling  up.  Carls, 
too,  come  driving  in  from  the  abattoirs  filled  with 
whole  sheep  and  bullocks  in  portions,  and  erelong 
the  day's  food  of  the  larger  part  of  Paris  is  spread 
before  us.  You  may  reckon  cabbages  and  lettuces 
and  watercresses  by  the  acre,  and  all  the  other  vege- 
tables in  season  on  the  same  grand  scale.  All  is 
noise,  confusion,  and  bustle,  and  amidst  the  general 
din  the  clock  strikes  three,  when  all  the  many  en- 
trances to  the  Halles  are  thrown  open,  and  the  real 
business  of  the  morning  commences. 

But  other  places  besides  the  Halles  open  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  it  is  these  we  have  come 
to  see,  —  the  cabarets,  cafes,  cremeries,  latteries, 
crowded  round  this  spot.  The  moment  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  their  doors  are  thrown  invitingly 
open.  The  majority  are  filled  by  a  rush,  as  it  were  ; 
the  foremost  rank,  however,  not  being  composed  of 
people  belonging  to  the  market,  but  rather  to  the 
scandalous  classes  eager  to  spend  the  few  sous  which, 
though  insufficient  to  have  obtained  them  a  bed,  will 
yet  procure  them  a  "  goutte  "  of  their  favorite  liq- 
uor. With  the  drunken  workman  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  spend  his  last  sou  before  going  to  his  day's 
work  ;  and  as  he  could  not  get  through  all  his  money 
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Overnight,  he  sleeps  and  lounges  round  the  Hallos. 
where  the  cabarets  open  a  good  two  hours  earlier 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Paris.  It  is  always 
some  burning  liquor  that  is  called  for,  even  though 
it  be  in  the  height  of  summer,  —  eau  defeu,  under  one 
or  other  of  its  many  disguises.  In  company  with  our 
guide  we  surveyed  the  insides  of  half  a  score  of  those 
establishments,  each  of  Avhich  has  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  some  special  reputation,  or  certain  eccentri- 
cities among  its  own  peculiar  frequenters.  In  front 
of  a  massive  zinc  counter,  and  against  the  wall,  there 
is  commonly  a  narrow  wooden  bench,  on  which  the 
tipplers  try  to  snatch  their  forty  winks,  —  spite  of  the 
shouts  and  oaths  with  which  the  place  resounds, — 
between  the  rounds  of  the  police.  "It  is  forbidden 
to  sleep  in  these  cabarets,"  observes  our  guide ; 
"  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  please  in  them,  but, 
if  you  sleep,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  furnished  with 
a  lit  an  violon  at  the  nearest  police  post."  Some  of 
those  cabarets  have  small  rooms  in  the  rear  devoted 
to  the  use  of  habitues,  men  who  drink  for  hours  to- 
gether regularly  every  day.  The  close  and  stilling 
atmosphere  of  these  little  dens  seems  to  give  the  lie 
to  science,  by  proving  that  people  can  live  without 
so  much  as  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  among  a  dozen. 
The  Cafe  de  l'Esperance,  in  the  Rue  des  Innocents, 
adjoining  the  Halles,  allows  its  more  favored  guests 
to  retire  to  the  collar  when  the  hour  of  closing  ar- 
rives, there  to  continue  their  drinking-bouts  until  the 
hour  for  opening  comes  round  again.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  regular  Halles  cafe,  but  one  with  shabby 
velvet  cushions  and  numberless  looking-glasses. 

Our  guide  now  took  us  to  some  cremeries  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Grande  Truanderie,  where  for  two  or 
three  sous  you  may  have  a,  petit  voir,  and  sleep  un- 
disturbed for  three  hours.  The  first  we  enter  has 
a  red-tile  floor,  very  dirty  walls,  and  five  dark  mar- 
ble tables,  at  each  of  which  six  or  eight  people  can 
be  accommodated.  The  place  has  a  clock,  of  course, 
to  time  the  slumberers  by,  and  hat-pegs,  in  case 
they  prefer  to  take  their  sleep  uncovered.  Several 
loaves,  about  eight  feet  long,  are  ranged  by  the  side 
of  the  counter  for  those  who  wish  to  eat  as  well  as 
drink.  The  petit  noir  is  composed  of  a  small  bowl 
of  black  coffee,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  petit 
verve  of  very  weak  eau-de-vie,  which  is  an  "  extra," 
and  costs  a  sou.  Without  the  petit  verre  the  cost  is 
two  sous,  but,  should  the  gas  be  burning,  the  charge 
is  three  sous.  A  number  of  men  are  gulping  down 
coffee,  all  seemingly  the  poorest  among  the  poor. 
The  proprietor  considerately  keeps  the  shutters  up, 
to  render  the  room  as  dark  as  possible  for  his 
guests. 

The  Restaurant  du  Centre,  Maison  Chalvet,  in 
the  same  street,  is  another  of  these  establishments. 
Here  you  can  get  such  extravances  as  meat  at  Zd. 
per  plate,  a  dessert  for  from  2  to  4  sous,  cafc'-au-lait 
at  3  sous,  and  gloria  at  the  same  figure ;  but  the  petit 
noir  is  its  staple  trade.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
extremely  low,  and  altogether  the  aspect  of  the 
place  is  a  shade  more  miserable  than  the  one  we 
have  just  left.  The  company  are  of  the  same  type, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  most  of  those  here 
assembled  are  enjoying  their  short  black  pipes.  At 
the  Laiterie  de  Normandie,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Petite 
Truanderie,  instead  of  marble  tables  there  were 
wooden  benches ;  and  yet  here  we  found  a  more 
numerous  company  than  at  either  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments. 

On  returning  .towards  the  Halles,  we  pass  dozens 
of  open  coffee-stalls.  We  perceive  that  day  has 
broke,  the  sky  is  tinged  with  blue,  and  the  sun  is 


converting  the  murky  atmosphere  around  into  an 
almost  golden  one.  The  flowers  and  fruit  give  forth 
the  most  delicious  odors,  and  captivate  the  eye 
with  their  beauty.  Passing  through  a  perfect  gar- 
den of  them  into  all  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the 
market,  we  are  struck  with  the  enormous  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  Halles.  The  regular 
badged  porters  alone  are  as  many  as  four  thousand, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  thousands  of  irregu- 
lars, besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  outsiders  eager 
for  a  job.  All  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  what  are 
called  "  the  strong  men,"  known  by  their  enormous, 
wide-brimmed,  gray  hats.  We  make  our  way 
through  the  crowd  of  chatterers  and  bargainers  into 
the  pretty  square  of  the  Innocents,  with  its  famous 
fountain  by  Jean  Goujon,  its  trickling  waters,  and 
its  clusters  of  green  trees  and  shrubs,  to  breakfast  at 
Baratte's. '  We  —  the  thief  and  ourselves  —  mount 
to  the  salon  on  the  first  floor,  and  fortunately  find 
places.  Our  guide,  whom  we  could  now  survey  by 
broad  daylight,  was  a  man  of  about  six-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  slightly  over  the  average  height,  with 
unquiet  eyes,  a  mouth  displaying  sad  want  of  decis- 
ion, and  a  remarkably  prominent  nose.  Over  his 
left  temple  was  a  deep  scar  that  looked  uncommonly 
like  a  sabre-cut.  He  wore  a  patched  and  tattered 
working-man's  short  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  a  small  pointed  cap.  Although 
the  room  was  full  of  company,  nobody  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  strange  kind  of  individual  we 
had  introduced  ;  they  looked  at  us  and  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  with  their  talk.  In  fact, 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  at  Ba- 
ratte's soon  learn  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 
We  ordered  breakfast,  mainly  of  fish,  because  it  is 
to  eat  the  fish  in  its  freshest  state  that  people  get 
up  early,  or  rather  sit  up  late,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast  at  one  of  these  places.  Our  guide  was 
not  at  all  embarrassed.  On  my  asking  him  whether 
he  would  prefer  red  or  white  wine,  he  replied  with 
perfect  nonchalance,  "  White  wine  with  the  fish,  by 
all  means."  He  had  certain  airs  of  breeding  about 
him  too,  —  although  we  found  him  to  be  utterly  un- 
educated,—  and  ate  the  young  green  peas  with  his 
fork  in  quite  a  dainty  way.  He  described  himself  as 
a  house-painter,  out  of  work  ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  appear  strange  to  us  how 
he  picked  up  his  peculiar  knowledge  if  his  career 
had  been  that  of  an  honest  working-man.  He  had 
told  us,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  gang  of  thieves 
all  belonging  to  the  family  Romanichel,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Carrieres  de  PAmerique. 
They  kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
every  one  else,  he  said,  and-  seemed  to  go  to  the 
Carrieres  more  with  a  view  of  picking  up  informa- 
tion than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  honest 
working-man. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  seated  at  a  large  table, 
were  a  party  of  six,  —  three  petits  creves  and  three 
cocotten,  —  who,  not  content  with  a  brilliant  supper 
overnight,  seemed  to  have  come  down  to  an  early 
fish  breakfast  at  Baratte's.  They  were  all  in  even- 
ing toilets,  and  the  coiffures  of  the  women  were  in 
a  singularly  disreputable  state.  Occasionally  some- 
thing more  than  a  little  foot  would  be  whipped  on 
to  the  table  among  the  plates  and  glasses  without 
knocking  anything  over,  and  then  would  be  as  sud- 
denly removed.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  all 
young  men,  breakfasting  in  couples,  who,  after 
"  making  a  night  of  it,"  were  now  annexing  a  piece 
of  the  morning. 
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Our  own  excursion  was  now  over.  Leaving 
Baratte's,  we  dismissed  our  guide  without  so  much 
as  a  word  of  lecture,  bought  a  bouquet,  and  were 
looking  out  for  a  cab  to  drive  us  home,  when  sud- 
denly our  guide  made  his  reappearance.  "  I  am 
going  to  look  out  for  a  job  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville," 
said  he,  "  close  by,  and  if  you  have  never  been  there 
at  this  time  in  the  morning  (it  was  near  five),  you 
will  see  a  curious  sight."  We  walked  with  him  to 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
saw,  perhaps,  a  thousand  men  in  blue  and  white 
blouses  assembled.  There  was  one  large  group  and 
a  countless  number  of  smaller  ones.  "  Every  man 
who  gets  up  this  morning,"  says  our  guide,  "  and 
does  n't  know  where  to  find  the  day's  work  he  wants, 
comes  here  ;  by  six  o'clock  there  will  be  as  many  as 
two  thousand  people,  every  one  of  whom  is  in  want  of 
a  day's  work."  And  this  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Pre- 
fect for  the  Seine  is  at  this  moment  doinjr. 


ON  MR.  TENNYSON'S  "LUCRETIUS." 

BY    R.    C.    JKB15,    M.  A., 
FELLOW   OF   TRINITY   COLLKGK,   CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Tkxxyson's  Lucretius  has  probably  had  a 
great  many  readers  who  did  not  know  much  about 
Lucretius  before,  and  who  have  never  read  a  line  of 
the  De  lie  rum  Natura;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have 
done  so  in  order  to  enjoy  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem. 
But,  apart  from  its  artistic  qualities,  the  poem  has 
another,  which,  in  a  work  of  art,  is  accidental,  — its 
historical  truth  ;  that  is,  the  Lucretius  whom  it  de- 
scribes has  a  true  resemblance  to  the  real  Lucretius, 
as  revealed  in  his  own  work ;  the  picture  is  not 
merely  a  picture,  but  happens  to  be  a  portrait  also. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  use  in  helping  us  to 
understand  this  portrait  more  thoroughly,  if  we  can 
discover  some  of  the  leading  characteristics,  the 
main  currents  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  the  De 
Rerum  Natura  shows  in  the  historical  Lucretius,  and 
which  are  so  reproduced  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  as 
to  give  this  impression  of  its  being  historically  true. 
The  character  of  Lucretius  is  not  one  which  can  be 
understood  without  some  little  trouble  ;  his  life  was 
colored  by  a  creed  which,  as  he  held  it,  can  never 
be  popular;  and  because  he  lived  this  creed,  and  did 
not  talk  it  merely,  he  has  always  been  lonely  ;  a 
stranger,  almost,  in  the  Roman  world  into  which  he 
was  born  too  late;  and,  for  after  times,  one  whose 
voice,  when  first  heard,  seems  far  off  and  strange  ; 
until,  as  the  monotone  grows  upon  the  ear, "it  is  no 
longer  a  dirge  chanted  to  the  winds,  but  the  earnest 
pleading  with  human  fears  and  hopes  of  a  passionate 
human  heart. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  workings  of  a  nature  so 
much  out  of  the  range  of  common  sympathy 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  its  laws ; 
without  at  least  some  general  perception  of  the 
master-lines  in  which  its  forces  move,  some  clew  to 
the  secret  of  the  inner  life  from  which  they  spring. 
In  this  large  sense,  the  best  commentary  on  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Lucretius  is  the  De  Rerum  Natura  itself. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  more  special  sense  in  which 
its  aid  might  be  used  ;  the  English  poem  abounds 
with  phrases,  imagery,  allusions,  which  might  be 
illustrated  from  the  Latin  ;  and,  for  any  one  who 
knows  the  Latin  poem  already,  there  is  a  certain 
interest  in  recognizing  them.  For  instance,  when 
Lucretius  is  speaking  of  the  hateful  fancies  that 
beset  him,  and  asks, — 

"  How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?    Ur  Jo  they  fly, 


Now  thinner  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow  ....:"' 

this  means  more,  if  it  is  remembered  that  such  was 
in  fact  the  regular  Epicurean  doctrine,  which 
Lucretius  illustrated  with  so  much  poetical  variety, 
—  that  from  all  surfaces  are  forever  streaming 
images,  ''idols,"  thin  as  films,  "  fine  as  the  gossamer 
coats  which  the  cicade  puts  off  in  summer,"  or  "  the 
vesture  which  the  serpent  slips  among  the  thorns  " ; 
and  that  these  "idols"  account  for  all  that  men  see 
or  fancy.  Or  when  Empedocles  is  spoken  of*  as 
l*  the  great  Sicilian,"  the  designation  gains  in  point  if 
it  serves  to  recall  the  famous  lines  in  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  where  Lucretius  is  stirred  to  the  praise  of 
Sicily  by  the  mention  of  her  greatest  son ;  and  ends 
by  saying  that  that  fair  island,  "rich  in  all  good 
things,  guarded  by  large  force  of  men,  yet  seems  to 
have  held  within  it  nothing  more  glorious  than  this 
man."  Again,  where  Lucretius  is  speaking  of  the 
dream  in  which  his  ruling  thought  took  a  terrible 
form,  —  in  which  he  saw  the  atom-streams  pouring 
along  in  tumultuous  career,  wrecking  order  and 
re-ordering  chaos,  — 

"That  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it,  — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
■\Vith  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plie3 
His  function  of  the  woodland  "  : 

it  is,  perhaps,  just  possible  to  read  this  without 
perceiving  that  the  comparison  intended  is  with  a 
dog  hunting  in  dreams ;  but  certainly  no  one  will  miss 
the  point,  or  fail  to  see  what  "restless  forefoot" 
means,  who  remembers  that  exactly  the  same  idea, 
the  uneasy  movement  of  a  dog's  feet  when  he  is 
dreaming,  is  brought  in  by  Lucretius  himself,  where 
he  is  proving  that  the  visions  of  sleep  merely  reflect 
the  waking  instincts :  — ■ 

"  Yenantumque  canes  in  molli  saepe  quiete 
Idctant  crura  tamen  subito." 

Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  places  in  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  decidedly  puts  a  premium  on  classical 
reading;  for  instance,  where  Lucretius  has  been 
complaining  that  he  cannot  throw  off'  the  horror 
which  is  weighing  upon  him,  and  then  asks, — 

"  But  who  was  he  that  in  the  garden  snared 
Picus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Qods  '! " 

the  question  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  answered  or  un- 
derstood by  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  story  in 
Ovid's  Fasti,  how  King  Numa  caught  Picus  and 
Faunus  drowsy  with  wine  in  the  Aventine  grove, 
made  them  his  prisoners,  and  drew  from  them  the 
secret  of  averting  Jove's  angry  lightnings.  So  that 
Lucretius  appears  to  mean  :  "  I  cannot  throw  off  this 
horror  ;  but  perhaps  Picus  and  Faunus -7- if  lean  only 
catch  them,  as  Numa  did  —  will  teach  me  how  to 
appease  the  gods." 

Such  an  allusionvas  this  is  a  riddle  which  not 
many  people  will  think  of  attempting  to  guess,  and 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  ;  it  is  enough 
to  feel  that,  precisely  because  the  allusion  is  obscure, 
it  is  natural  in  a  soliloquy  ;  for  a  man  who  is  really 
talking  to  himself  does  not  take  pains  to  be  invaria- 
bly lucid  for  the  benefit  of  possible  listeners. 

The  De  Rerum  Natura  leaves  with  any  one  who 
reads  it  attentively  a  distinct  impression  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Lucretius  ;  for  he  has  no  conventional 
literary  reserve,  no  hesitation  about  speaking  of 
himself  when  it  is  natural  to  do  so.  He  has  the  con- 
centrated earnestness  of  a  prophet,  who  feels  only 
that  ho  has  a  message,  and  must  speak  it ;  whose 
self-oblivion  is  above  the  fear  of  self-assertion.  Now, 
Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  sue- 
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cessful  in  reproducing  that  impression  of  Lucretius 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  poem,  and  to  have 
effected  this,  not  by  direct  imitation  or  allusion  ;  not 
by  the  painting  of  particular  striking  traits ;  but  by 
a  force,  of  imaginative  sympathy  which  seizes  and 
represents  their  result.  Thus  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poem,  as  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  one  feels  instinc- 
tively that  Lucretius  is  lonely ;  lonely  not  merely  in 
the  sense  directly  indicated,  a  man  of  retired,  studi- 
ous habits,  but  one  who  stands  apart  from  the  life 
of  his  day,  isolated  in  his  attachment  to  old  tradi- 
tions, with  too  little  flexibility  or  worldly  wisdom  to 
make  his  way  in  society,  or  to  be  in  any  sense  popu- 
lar. 

In  the  De  llerum  Natura  this  solitariness  makes 
itself  felt,  primarily  and  throughout,  in  a  certain 
sustained  intensity,  suggestive  of  an  effort  car- 
ried through  in  unbroken  seclusion  ;  frequently  in 
mannerisms  or  quaintnesses,  such  as  grow  upon  a 
self- wrapt  man,  unused  to  adjust  himself  by  external 
standards.  Mr.  Tennyson  conveys  to  us  this  inten- 
sity of  Lucretius,  and  performs  the  difficult  task  of 
translating  it  into  a  morbid  phase  :  it  is  shown  labor- 
ing and  throbbing  under  a  dead  weight  of  oppres- 
sion ;  we  feel  that  the  agony  described  is  not  that  of 
a  cold  mind  stung,  but  of  an  eager  mind  baffled. 
The  same  tone  of  character  —  ardent,  self-absorbed 
out  of  relation  with  usage  —  is  further  hinted  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  style  and  language ;  but 
these  direct  imitations  are  restrained,  and  in  each 
case  make  some  distinct  addition  to  the  total  effect. 
For  instance,  when  Lucretius  states  incidentally 
some  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  discussed  at  pres- 
ent, he  sometimes  gives  the  most  obvious  argument 
for  it  in  a  short  parenthesis,  —  muttered  over  to 
himself,  as  it  were,  to  fortify  his  own  conviction  ; 
and  this  sometimes  suggests  very  picturesquely  his 
habit  of  lonely  self-converse.  This  characteristic  is 
given  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  in  the  passage  where 
Lucretius  touches  on  the  story  of  the  Sun  having 
been  wroth  for  the  slaughter  of  his  sacred  oxen, 
whose  flesh  moved  and  moaned  on  the  spit,  as  the 
comrades  of  Odysseus  were  preparing  to  eat  them ; 
the  Sun,  he  says,  — 

"  Never  sware, 
Unless  his  wrath  were  wreaked  on  wretched  man, 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter  :  (tales  !  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit,  nor  knows  he  what  he  sees  ....") 

Another  Lucretian  trait  is  the  love  for  certain 
favorite  words,  phrases,  epithets,  which  are  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  this  way  his  regular  epithet 
for  verse  is  "sweet,"  —  and  this,  with  him,  is  by  no 
means  a  platitude,  but  has  a  special  meaning,  which 
is  explained  by  a  passage  in  his  poem.  He  says 
there  that,  as  doctors  tempt  children  to  take  a  dose 
of  wormwood  by  smearing  the  edge  of  the  cup  with 
honey,  so  he  has  resolved  to  set  forth  his  unpalatable 
doctrine  "in  sweet-toned  Pierian  verse,  and  o'erlay 
it,  as  it  were,  with  the  pleasant  honey  of  the 
Muses."  When  Mr.  Tennyson  makes  Lucretius 
speak  of — 

"  Shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words, 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh," 

this  is  a  true  expression  of  that  affectionate,  sim- 
ple-hearted purpose,  which  avows  itself  so  often  in 
the  De  Rerum  Natura,  and  is  so  touching  in  its 
guileless  pride  of  cunning,  —  the  purpose  to  use  his 
very_ choicest  art  in  coaxing  Memmius  to  take  the 
physic  of  the  soul. 

Lucretius  probably  died  in  54  b.  c.      The  last 


years  of  his  life,  the  years  occupied  with  his  unfin- 
ished  poem,  were  virtually  the  last  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Several  causes  were  hastening  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  old  framework,  and  leading  up  to  the 
rule  of  one  man  under  republican  forms.  Mean- 
while there  was  a  conservative  party,  republican  in 
the  old  sense,  with  its  strength  in  the  Senate  ;  and  the 
so-called  popular  party,  out  of  which  the  Dictator  was 
soon  to  come.  It  is  not  doubtful  with  which  side 
Lucretius  sympathized,  so  far  as  he  troubled  himself 
with  politics  at  all.  All  his  instincts  were  those  of 
the  old  Commonwealth,  when  men  lived  simply,  and 
worked  hard  at  things  in  which  they  believed.  Ifgen- 
eral  sensuality  and  insincerity  are  always  signs  of  na- 
tional decay,  in  the  case  of  Rome  they  were  especially 
ominous,  since  hardy  simplicity  and  earnestness  were 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  normal  Roman  character. 
A  man  of  the  temperament  of  Lucretius  would  feel 
this ;  and  from  his  seclusion  would  look  out  on  poli- 
tics, not,  perhaps,  with  much  foresight,  or  with  de- 
fined anxieties ;  but  with  vague  uneasiness  for  an 
order  of  things  dear  and  venerable  to  him,  and  with 
nervous  dependence  on  those  whom  he  believed 
able  to  save  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natura  he  speaks  of  himself  as  writing  "  patriai 
tempore  iniquo,"  and  amid  troubles' which  hindered 
him  from  working  with  a  quiet  mind.  This  solici- 
tude for  the  republic  is  thrice  marked  in  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poem  ;  in  the  dream,  springing  from  a  boy- 
ish memory  of  Sulla's  massacres  nearly  thirty  years 
before ;  in  the  prayer  of  Venus  to  restrain  Mars 
from  bloodshed ;  and  very  finely  in  the  passage 
where  the  spirit  of  Lucretius  rises  against  the 
thought  that  the  senses  should  enslave  Jmn,  — name- 
sake of  her  whose  blood  was  given  for  Roman  hon- 
or :  — 

"  And  from  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now  ! " 

Anxiety  for  his  country  was  one  of  the  troubles 
for  which  Lucretius  found  some  solace  in  his  Epicu- 
rean creed.  The  religion  of  equanimity  had  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  console  political  despair  ;  in 
its  youth  it  had  been  the  popular  creed  at  Athens 
in  the  days  of  vassalage  to  Macedon;  and  now  it 
was  popular  with  intelligent  men  in  the  days  when 
the  Roman  republic  was  seen  to  be  breaking  up. 
At  a  time  when  men  felt  that  public  affairs  were  in 
a  thoroughly  bad  state,  and  that  they  were  power- 
less to  mend  it,  —  when,  they  could  not  see  that  any 
career  of  high  activity  was  open  to  them,  or  that 
they  could  possibly  influence  the  largest  interests  of 
society,  —  they  felt  the  attraction  of  a  philosophy 
which  said  of  such  evils,  first,  that  they  could  not  be 
helped ;  and,  next,  that  they  did  not  greatly  matter. 
But  Lucretius  approached  Epicureanism  in  another 
spirit,  and  held  it  with  a  very  different  grasp,  from 
the  weary  public  men  or  men  of  society  who  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  refuge  from  practical  life. 

He  held  it  because  .he  believed  devoutly  that 
Epicurus  had  really  solved  the  problem  of  life ; 
his  faith  rested  primarily  on  a  scientific  basis ;  for 
him,  it  was  accident,  —  tending,  no  doubt,  to  deepen 
his  conviction,  but  still  an  accident, —  that  this 
faith  supplied  the  kind  of  fortitude  specially  need- 
ed in  his  own  day.  Earnestness  and  honesty  were 
not,  however,  the  only  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  philosophy  of  Lucretius  from  much  that  passed 
under  the  same  name.  In  teaching  or  hinting  the 
art,  so  important  to  the  higher  Epicureanism,  of 
drawing  pleasure  from  simple  things,  it  had  a  pecul- 
iar and  wonderful  charm,  due  to  a  special  character- 
istic of  Lucretius,  —  a  characteristic  rather  rare  in 
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antiquity,  —  his  feeling  for  the  life  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture. This  sense  in  him  had  many  moods ;  sometimes 
it  is  roused  into  sonorous  verse  by  sights  of  grandeur 
or  terror,  by  storm  or  volcano ;  sometimes  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  far-stretching  silence  of  Italian 
uplands,  the  "  otia  dia  pastorum  " ;  but  especially  it 
delights  in  the  happy  animation  of  fields  and  woods, 
in  the  exuberant  life  of  creatures  who  enjoy  the 
present,  and  have  no  care  for  the  future.  There  is 
a  peculiar  buoyancy  and  blitheness  in  the  rhythm  of 
Lucretius  when  he  speaks  of  such  things ;  a  tone 
different  enough  from  the  mournful  majesty  of  the 
cadences  which  unfold  his  main  argument,  his  pro- 
test against  the  fear  of  death,  against  the  hope  of  a 
life  to  come.  The  brisk,  joyous  movement  of  these 
occasional  passages  is  very  happily  caught  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  lines,  where  Lucretius  speaks  of  the 
time 

"  IVhen  light  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad, 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  a  blaze  of  flowers." 

This  instinct  of  sympathy  with  the  aspects  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  this  power  of  being  stirred,  soothed, 
or  gladdened  by  them,  was  especially  Italian.  A 
Greek,  of  course,  was  keenly  alive  to  outward  im- 
pressions ;  but  his  feeling  for  nature  was  sensuous, 
not  ideal ;  he  enjoyed  spring  or  summer  because  it 
was  cheerful,  and  stimulated  his  sense  of  life  ;  not 
because  it  was  beautiful,  and  set  him  thinking  about 
its  own  life.  A  grave,  meditative  pleasure  in  scen- 
ery, or  in  common  country  sights  and  sounds,  came 
more  easily  to  the  Italian,  by  instinct  a  farmer,  not 
a  man  of  cities  ;  and  where  the  capacity  for  this 
pleasure  was  large  and  free,  it  might  evidently  give 
a  calmer,  more  independent  contentedness  than  any 
round  of  artificial  pastimes,  however  refined,  which 
the  Greek  Epicurean  could  devise.  Epicureanism 
was  a  Greek  product,  matured  and  long  monopoliz- 
ed by  Greeks  ;  but  the  highest  form  of  it  historically 
known  to  us,  the  phase  shown  in  the  Ds  Rerum 
Natura,  grew  out  of  the  Italian  character. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  this  feeling  towards  na- 
ture had  comparatively  slight  hold  upon  the  ancients 
generally,  was  this  :  polytheism  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  them,  from  which  even  the  sceptics  did  not 
escape  ;  and  polytheism  meant  the  analyzing  of  na- 
ture into  a  number  of  persons,  each  ministrant  to  a 
separate  province  of  human  needs  and  wishes.  The 
sympathy  of  nature  with  man  was,  as  it  were,  drawn 
off  into  the  gods  ;  the  moods'of  the  sea  became  the 
humors  of  Poseidon  ;  the  way  in  which  mountain 
solitudes  affected  the  imagination  was  by  suggesting 
Pan  and  the  Oreads.  This  fact,  of  course,  goes  only 
a  little  way  towards  explaining  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  feeling  for  scen- 
ery; a  difference  due,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  to  mediaeval  thought  having  been 
so  long  steeped  in  a  tender,  melancholy  religious 
sentiment,  favorable  to  revery.  But,  in  so  far  as  the 
impulse  to  meditate  on  natural  beauty  was  felt  in 
pagan  antiquity,  the  presence  of  the  gods  must  have 
tended  to  thwart  it;  their  forms  must  have  inter- 
cepted and  distracted  the  gaze.  There  is  a  vivid, 
easily  startled  fancy  to  which  forest  silence  or  the 
air  of  the  hills  seems  to  tremble  with  a  mystery  of 
haunting  deities  ;  that  Greek  fancy  which  thrilled 
with  a  presage  of  apparition  on  the  island  shore 
where  "  dance-loving  Fan  walks  beside  the  waves," 
or  in  the  shadows  of  the  grotto  on  the  Delphian 
steep, 

"  Beneath  whose  wing-swept  dome  immortals  stray  "  ; 
but  it  is  very  different  from  the  grave  imagination 


which  enters  into  the  secret  meaning  of  beautiful 
places,  which  likes  to  pause  and  rest  upon  them, 
penetrated  with  their  charm,  and  moved  by  it  to  an 
indefinable  yearning  which  seems  half  regret,  half 
hope,  a  mood  which  can  almost  yield,  as  to  music, 
"  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair.-' 

Now,  rt  was  in  this  earnest,  thoughtful  way  that 
Lucretius  was  accustomed  to  regard  nature ;  and  it 
seems  singular  and  distinctive  of  him,  that  in  a  tem- 
perament so  grave,  so  averse  from  mere  aesthetic 
dreaming,  so  unused  to  a  play  of  sensuous  fancy, 
there  should  at  the  same  time  have  lived  a  feeling, 
vivid,  flexible,  artistic,  for  the  Greek  poetry  of  the 
gods.  He  rejected  the  myths  that  spoke  of  them ; 
but  no  one  understood  the  spirit  of  the  myths  bet- 
ter, to  no  one  were  their  outlines  clearer.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  about  Mars  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  Venus, — 

"  In  gremium  qui  saepe  tuum  se 
Reicit,  aeterno  devictus  vulnere  amoris, 
Atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  reposta 
Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,visus, 
Eque  tuo  pendet  resupini  spiritus  ore  "  ; 

this  picture  has  nothing  of  the  woodenness,  the 
pompous  conventionality,  into  which  most  of  the 
Latin  poets  (with  the  single  exception  of  Catullus) 
are  apt  to  fall,  when  they  deal  with  the  common- 
places of  the  popular  faith  ;  as  far  as  the  thought  is 
concerned,  it  might  have  come  from  a  Greek  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  to  whom  the  gods  were  very  real 
persons ;  whose  idea  of  them  was  in  harmony  with 
all  the  beauty  of  form,  and  bright  with  the  glow, 
amid  which  he  lived.  Again,  in  the  passage  where 
Lucretius  describes  the  Phrygian  pageant  of  Cybele, 
—  though  the  Roman  sympathy  with  pomp,  the 
triumphal  instinct,  is  perhaps  uppermost,  —  a  true 
Greek  feeling  conies  out,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  she  is  borne  in  procession  through 
great  cities,  — 

"  Gives  mute  largess  of  benison  to  men." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  force 
and  truth  with  which  Lucretius  realized  what  was 
beautiful  or  stately  in  the  popular  religion  which  he 
had  renounced.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  and 
demanded  recognition  in  any  portrait  of  him  which 
was  to  be  historically  true.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  apostrophe  of  Lucretius  to  the 
Sun:  — 

"  Nor  knows  he  what  he  sees, 
King  of  the  East  although  he  seem,  and,  girt 
With  song  and  (lame  and  fragrance,  slowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven." 

This  image  of  the  sun  moving  upward  in  his  wor- 
shipped majesty  has  a  specially  Roman  stateliness  ; 
the  lines  which  follow  touch  a  feeling,  or  rather  the 
disappointment  of  a  feeling,  more  distinctively  Greek ; 
they  speak  of  the  sun  looking  down  with  the  same 
blank  splendor  on  all  phases  of  human  hope  or  suf- 
fering, on  the  new-born,  on  old  age  and  death  ; 
never  sympathizing  with  what  he  sees,  never  paus- 
ing in  his  course,  —  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles  asks  him 
to~pause,  "  checking  his  golden  rein  "  over  Telamon's 
sorrow-stricken  home  in  Salamis. 

As  for  the  Epicurean  gods,  — 

"Who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world,  —  " 

tranquil,  immortal,  careless  of  men,  —  Lucretius  ac- 
cepted the  dogma  of  their  existence  as  he  found  it 
in  Epicurus :  — 

"  My  master  held 
That  gods  there  are,  since  all  men  so  believe." 
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This  is  the  only  ground  assigned  by  Lucretius 
himself  for  the  belief;  viz.  that  all  men  have  seen, 
either  in  waking  hours  or  (oftener)  in  dreams,  forms 
of  more  than  human  stature,  beauty,  and  might; 
and  have  rightly  inferred  the  existence  of  beings, 
immortal,  because  forever  haunting  men,  and  blessed, 
because  greatly  strong  ;  though  it  was  wrong  to  in- 
fer that  these  beings  trouble  themselves  about  men. 
But  Lucretius,  like  Epicurus,  is  silent  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  reconciling  such  a  belief  with  the  atomic 
theory.  Did  the  gods  exist  from  all  eternity,  or 
did  they  come  into  existence  ?  Are  they  to  exist 
forever,  or  to  pass  away  when  the  atoms,  which  have 
formed,  shall  dissolve  all  else  that  man  knows  of? 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  an  un- 
fulfilled promise  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  sphere  in  which  these  divine  beings  move ;  but 
the  grand  difficulty  of  their  existence  is  never  even 
touched.  It  is  strange  if  Lucretius  did  not  feel  the 
difficulty,  —  if  doubts  and  misgivings  did  not  some- 
times visit  him  ;  they  may  have  been  silenced,  partly 
by  loyalty  to  his  master,  partly  by  a  poet's  sympathy 
with  the  grandeur  of  immortal  sinecurism.  It  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poem,  that  it  represents  these  doubts  as  starting  up 
just  when  the  laws  of  the  man's  inner  life  have  been 
unsettled,  the  old  balance  of  his  faculties  disturbed. 
Anarchy  begins  to  reign  in  the  nature  hitherto  so 
strongly  self-ruled  ;  the  faith  which  love  and  rever- 
ence for  a  great  master  had  consecrated,  and  around 
which  subtle  fancies  have  long  been  suffered  to 
twine,  is  rudely  shaken ;  the  intellect,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  is  tottering,  and  while  but  half  con- 
scious of  its  own  treason,  is  insurgent :  — 

"The  Gods!  the  Gods! 
If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Gods, 
Being  atomic,  not  be  dissoluble, 
Not  follow  the  great  law  ? " 

But,  for  Lucretius,  the  loss  of  this  part  of  his  faith 
was  only  a  sentimental  loss  ;  it  could  not  add  to  the 
reality  of  his  anguish,  or  furnish  a  distinct  motive  for 
desiring  death.  He  dies  because  he  has  lost  the 
tranquil  mind  which  alone,  in  his  belief,  can  make 
life  tolerable  :  — 

But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will, 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being." 

The  story  of  the  madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius 
comes  to  us,  from  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle ;  but 
was  probably  current  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  De 
Rerum  Natura  is  evidently  an  unfinished  poem  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Jerome's  statement  that  it  was 
composed  per  intervalla  insaniae  is  scarcely  credible. 
A  more  probable  version  of  the  story  is  that  which 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  implies,  viz.  that  the  slow 
workings  of  the  poison  did  not  become  malignant 
until  Lucretius  had  already  brought  his  work  nearly 
to  the  state  in  which  we.  now  possess  it. 

It  would  of  course  be  idle  to  inquire  whether  the 
possible  was  the  actual  fate  of  Lucretius,  or  to 
expect  more  certainty  about  his  death  than  about 
his  life.  On  him,  in  the  Latin  poetry  which  owed 
him  so  much,  no  firelight  of  familiar  allusion  ever 
falls,  no  word,  even,  of  more  formal  praise  gives 
him  companionship  with  the  names  of  which  Rome 
was  proud ;  and  after  his  death  he  is  not  heard  of 
for  four  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  twilight  of  an 
age  shuddering  with  traditions  of  Satan's  work 
among  the  heathen,  a  lurid  flash  of  epitaph  changes 


the  darkness  about  his  grave  to  horror.  In  reading 
the  poem  which  has  permanently  enlarged  the 
circle  of  those  for  whom  Lucretius  will  have  an 
interest,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  another  name 
alluded  to  there,  to  which  another  living  English 
poet,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has  drawn  sympathy: 
the  name  of  a  man  most  unlike  Lucretius  in  bent  of 
genius,  but  like  him  in  this,  that  his  troubles,  too, 
were  of  the  intellect,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  from  them  in  death.  When  Empedo- 
clcs  stood  on  Etna,  on  the  brink  of  his  fiery  grave, 
his  thoughts  were  not  those  of  Lucretius;  no  regret 
for  vanishing  conquests,  no  confusing  torment  of  the 
senses,  mingled  with  his  clear-minded  despair. 

He  had  never  been  very  hopeful  that  the  boun- 
daries of  man's  intellectual  domain  could  be  pushed 
by  his  frontier-war  with  fate.  And  now,  after  the 
years  which  have  slowly  taught  him  what  those 
limits  indeed  are,  —  how  necessarily,  in  his  own 
words  of  profound  sadness,  men  live  and  die, — 

"  Sure  of  no  more  than  each  has  stumbled  on," 

he  feels  that  the  only  crown  which  such  effort  as 
his  can  win  is  to  quit  the  world  with  at  least  the 
desire  for  light  unquenched.  What  a  contrast  to 
this  sense  of  baffled,  hopeless  struggle  is  the  exult- 
ing confidence  which  speaks  in  the  De  Rerum  Na- 
tura ;  the  joy  in  the  great  victory  of  Epicurus, 
which  "  brings  us  level  with  the  sky  " ;  the  sense  of 
a  new  power  "  wrested  from  the  hands  of  fate  "  ;  the 
assurance  to  the  disciple  that  "  one  thing  after 
another  will  grow  clear,  and  dark  night,  shall  not 
rob  thee  of  the  path,  until  thou  survey  the  utmost 
ends  of  nature  "•;  changing  at  last,  in  that  dark  hour 
of  which  we  have  been  following  the  anguish,  to  an 
agony  of  defeat  and  abasement;  to  that  cry  which 
the  bitter  bondage  of  the  senses  wrings  from  the 
conqueror  who  had  once  mounted  to  the  serene 
temples  of  the  wise,  — 

"  What  man, 
What  Roman,  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus  ?" 

Empedocles  died  because  he  could  not  find  peace  ; 
Lucretius,  because  he  had  found  and  lost  it. 


THE   LITTLE    OLD   GENTLEMAN. 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  Times,  sir  ? 
Singular  trial  that  of  Risk  Allah  Bey  against  the 
Daily  Telegraph." 

The  speaker  was  a  curious  little  old  man,  cleanly 
dressed,  cleanly  shaved,  with  short,  crisp,  white  hair, 
and  a  face  like  a  red  pippin  :  such  a  face  as  is  hard- 
ly ever  seen  out  of  this  country,  and  even  here 
rarely,  save  among  farmers,  game-keepers,  or  others 
who  are  much  in  the  open  air,  and  at  all  seasons. 
This  little  —  for  he  was  very  small  indeed  as  to 
size —  this  little  old  gentleman,  was  encountered  in 
a  first-class  smoking-carriage  on  the  Southwestern 
Railway. 

"  Curious  trial  that  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice," 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  he  wished  to  pro- 
mote further  conversation.  "  I  was  once  tried  for 
murder  myself,"  —  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "Yes," 
said  the  little  old  gentleman,  "  and  "  (looking  pleas- 
anter  than  ever)  "  very  nearly  hung  too.  I  did 
not  get  off  free.  I  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life  ;  went  through  seven  j'ears  of  it ;  and  then 
they  pardoned  me  for  what  I  had  never  done. 

"You  see,"  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  smiling 
more  than  ever,  as  the  five  other  smokers  in  the 
carriage  stared  at  him,  —  "  you  see,  I  was  for  many 
years  "a   cattle-merchant  in  London.     My  business 
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consisted  in  receiving  from  abroad — from  Holland, 
Germany,  Normandy,  or  wherever  I  could  form  a 
connection  —  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  some  on  my 
own  account,  others  to  bo  sold  on  commission  for 
correspondents  who  sent  their  animals  to  me  for 
Bale.  The  trade  was  a  profitable  one.  Every  beast 
sent  over  on  my  account  was  fully  insured,  so  that, 
if  it  died  on  its  passage,  I  came  upon  the  insurance 
company.  Iliad  very  i'ew.  bad  debts;  and,  taking 
one  thing  with  another,  I  may  fully  have  calculated 
upon  realizing  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  on  my 
capital  every  three  months.  In  other  words,  I  got  a 
profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
money  I  had  commenced  business  with. 

"  But  with  money  comes  the  desire  for  more. 
There  was  a  time  before  I  began  to  deal  in  cattle, 
when  I  thought  myself  rich  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
I  had  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  bank  over  and 
above  my  expenses  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Now  it  was  otherwise.  I  lamented  that  I  had  not 
always  an  idle  balance  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  fond  of  money  for  money's 
sake.  I  could  not  make  money  fast  enougli  for  my 
wishes  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  therefore  determined 
to  do  a  little  in  the  loan  and  discounting  way. 

"  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  gone 
through  a  deal  of  trouble  since.  My  system  was 
never  to  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  pot,  —  never  to 
lend  very  much  to  any  single  person,  —  but  to  lend 
many  small  amounts  to  various  people.  I  used  to 
answer  the  advertisements  of  tradesmen  in  difficulties, 
and,  if  I  found  that  a  borrower  had  good  security  to 
offer,  I  would  lend  him  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
pounds,  taking  ten  pounds  for  the  accommodation  for 
a  month,  and  much  more  in  proportion  for  longer 
periods.  One  of  my  clients  was  a  printer  with  a 
small  business,  near  what  was  then  called  the  2\ew 
Road,  now  Marylebonc  Road.  He  had  often  borrowed 
twenty,  thirty,  and  once  as  much  as  sixty  pounds 
from  me,  and  had  always  repaid  mo  to  the  day. 
The  security  he  gave  me  was  always  the  same;  the 
joint  note  of  hand  of  himself  and  his  brother,  a 
grocer  up  Hackney  way.  The  name  of  this  borrow- 
er was  .Strange,  —  Edward  Strange.  He  was  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  always  suffering  from  his 
chest,  and  in  severe  winters  he  used  to  be  laid  up 
for  weeks  together  with  a  bad  cough.  He  was  a 
widower,  without  children. 

"One  day  Strange  came  to  me  and'  said  that  he 
had  a  very  excellent  offer  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  a  printer  who  had  been  established  in  business 
several  years.  The  sum  required  to  be  paid  for  the 
partnership  was  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
asked  me  to  advance  him  that  amount  upon  the 
security  of  a  policy  of  insurance  for  one  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  own  lite.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that, 
years  before,  Strange  had,  when  a  young  and 
healthy  man,  effected  an  insurance  upon  his  life  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased  it  to 
one  thousand  pounds.  This  policy  he  bad  always 
managed  to  keep  up,  and  still  wished  that  it  should 
not  relapse.  As  it  had  been  running  on  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  as  he  paid  a  very  small  premium, 
and  was  now  in  bad  health,  the  insurance  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  purchase  it  back.  There- 
fore, after  looking  at  the  affair  in  every  possible  way, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  security  was  good, 
and  that  1  might  safely  advance  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  the  security  of  the  policy  bein<j 
indorsed  over  to  me.  This  was  done,  and  I 
advanced  the  money  !  Gentlemen,  the  worst  day's 
business  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 


"In  general,  a  creditor  sees  but  little  of  his 
debtors,  whether  they  are  few  or  many.  The  man 
who  owes  money  generally  avoids  the  individual  to 
whom  he  owes  it.  But  it  happened  otherwise  with 
Strange  and  myself.  With  the  new  business  that 
he  had  bought,  he  was  not  expected,  nor  even 
wished,  by  his  partner  to  interfere  ;  and  his  own 
indifferent  health  made  it  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  confined  air  of 
the  close  printing-rooms.  The  partnership  he  had 
purchased  secured  him  a  certain  amount  of  income 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  besides,  allowed 
him  to  go  about  in  divers  parts  of  the  country, 
travelling  being  much  recommended  by  his  medical 
attendant.  Knowing  that  I  had  to  make  weekly 
trips  to  Harwich,  and  that  I  had  often  to  go  to 
Rotterdam  in  the  way  of  business  when  looking  after 
cattle,  he  asked  me  whether  he  could  be  of  use  to  me 
as  a  clerk  ?  He  asked  for  no  salary,  only  his  actual 
travelling  expenses ;  and  for  this  he  was  to  keep  my 
accounts,  write  and  copy  my  letters,  and  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  The  bargain  was  a  good  one 
for  both  parties.  On  the  one  hand  my  business  was 
increasing  every  week,  and  having  to  knock  about  a 
great  deal  at  fairs,  and  to  see  a  great  many  dealers, 
I  had  no  time  to  look  properly  after  my  accounts, 
which  sometimes  got  rather  complicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strange  had  enough  to  live  upon,  but 
not  enough  to  pay  travelling  expenses  with  comfort. 
Having  been  friends  for  several  years,  when  we 
travelled  together  we  always  had  our  meals  in  com- 
mon ;  and  in  country  places,  or  where  the  inns  were 
very  full,  we  generally  took  a  double-bedded  room 
between  us. 

"  After  a  time  I  found  Strange's  assistance  of  such 
value  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  increase  my  connec- 
tions very  materially  indeed.  Being  a  shrewd  man, 
he  was  able  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  to  make 
purchases  and  conduct  my  business  as  well  as  I 
could.  This  led,  naturally  enough,  to  a  partnership 
being  formed  between  us,  by  the  terms  of  which  I 
was  to  lend  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  put  into  the 
business,  of  which  ho  was  to  have  a  fourth  of  the 
net  profits.  As  surety  for  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
he  insured  his  life  for  another  thousand.  Thus, 
when  we  commenced  working  together  as  partners, 
Strange  owed  me  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  I  held 
policies  of  insurance  on  his  life  for  two  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Our  business  trips  used  generally  to  last  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  we-  were  detained 
at  the  port  to  which  we  had  brought  the  animals, 
for  four  or  five  days,  awaiting  the  means  of  shipping 
them  to  England  ;  for  it  is  not  every  steamer  that 
will  take  bullocks,  or  sheep,  or  pigs,  as  cargo. 
Sometimes,  one  of  us  would  remain  in  London  con- 
ducting the  sales  of  such  animals  as  his  partner  sent 
him  from  abroad.  And  this  had  happened  when 
the  event  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  took 
place. 

"  As  Strange  could  speak  French  very  well,  I  of- 
ten sent  him  alone  to  the  fairs  in  Normandy  and 
Britanny,  nearly  always  going  myself  to  those  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany.  It  was  some- 
where about  the  end  of  a  certain  May  that  he  went 
over  to  France,  intending  to  remain  there  about  six 
weeks,  and  go  from  one  fair  to  another  on  a  certain 
round.  Three  or  four  consignments  of  beasts  had 
reached  mc  in  London,  and  the  last  was  to  come 
over  in  a  day  or  two.  My  partner  had  visited  all 
the  fairs  he  intended  to  go  to,  and  was  to  join  me. 
I  wrote  him  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  to  land, 
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Baying  that  I  would  meet  him  there,  take  a  look  at 
the  cattle  he  had  bought,  and  send  some  to  London, 
and  go  with  the  rest  to  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, where  there  was  likely  to  be  a  market  that 
would  suit  my  book. 

"  1  reached!  Southampton  on  the  day  named,  and 
met  Strange.  We  dined  together'  in  the  afternoon 
at  a  small  inn  near  the  docks,  and,  finding  we  could 
not  get  two  bedrooms,  engaged  a  double-bedded 
room  for  the  night.  Then  we  began  to  square  up 
accounts,  and  spent  the  afternoon  seeing  how  we 
stood  in  the  matter  of  money.  But  something  that 
Strange  had  done  vexed  me  sorely.  He  had,  in 
the  lace  of  what  I  had  written  to  him  in  London  to 
the  contrary,  paid  some  two  pounds  a  head  more  for 
about  thirty  or  forty  beasts  than  we  should  ever  real- 
ize. When  I  told  him  how  foolishly  he  had  acted, 
lie  answered  me  back  that  he  had  done  his  best,  and 
that  he  had  as  much  right  as  I  had  to  speculate  with 
our  joint  funds.  To  this  I  replied  that,  although  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  partner  in  the  concern,  it  was  I 
who  had  put  in  all  the  capital,  and  that  he  had  only 
an  interest  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  profits. 
His  rejoinder  I  remember  well.  He  said  that,  if  he 
died,  1  would  get  all  the  money  he  owed  me  and 
more.  To  this  I  retorted  in  a  passion,  that  I  knew 
it,  and  that  I  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died.  All 
this  wrangling  took  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
inn,  before  the  girl  who  waited  on  us,  the  cook  of 
the  house,  the  barmaid,  the  landlady,  and  the  land- 
lady's husband.  The  latter,  when  lie  saw  we  were 
getting  angry,  tried  to  make  friends  between  us,  but 
in  vain.  We  were  each  annoyed  at  what  the  other 
had  said,  as  well  as  at  our  own  folly,  and  neither 
would  be  the  first  to  say  he  was  sorry  for  what  had 
passed. 

"  About  six  o'clock  I  took  up  my  hat  and  went  to 
see  some  friends  in  the  town.  When  I  got  back  it 
was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  Strange,  the  housemaid 
told  me,  had  been  in  bed  and  asleep  more  than  an 
hour.  I  paid  my  share  of  the  bill,  for  I  intended 
starting  early,  went  up  stairs,  found  Strange  fast 
asleep,  and  went  to  bed  myself.  Next  morning,  I 
was  called  at  five,  packed  my  bag,  swallowed  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  on  my  way  to 
London.  On  leaving  the  inn  I  told  the  porter  that 
my  companion  was  asleep,  and  that,  as  he  was  only 
going  by  the  ten  o'clock  coach  to  Brighton,  they 
need  not  call  him  yet.  I  should  not  forget  to  tell 
you  that,  while  I  was  dressing  in  the  morning,  Strange 
awoke,  and  that  we  shook  hands  over  our  dispute  of 
the  previous  day.  We  moreover  agreed  to  change 
our  plans,  and  Strange  was  to  meet  me  in  London 
on  the  next  day.  As  I  was  closing  my  carpet-bag 
he  asked  me  to  lend  him  one  of  my  razors  :  a  thing 
which  I  had  the  greatest  objection  to  (for  if  I  am 
particular  about  anything  1  possess,  it  is  about  my 
razors),  but,  having  only  just  made  up  my  difference 
with  him,  I  could  hardly  refuse  him  so  small  a  favor. 

"  The  days  I  am  writing  of  were  before  railways 
had  extended  to  Southampton.  Leaving  the  latter 
place  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  half 
past  six  in  the  evening  before  I  got  to  town.  I  went 
to  bed,  got  up  next  day,  and,  while  I  was  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  my  wife,  our  servant  told  me  that  two 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  down  to 
see  them,  and,  before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  ask 
them  what  they  wanted,  found  myself  with  handcuffs 
on,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Strange. 

"  It  seems  that,  finding  Strange  did  not  come 
down  by  half  past  nine,  the  porter  went  up  to  call 
him.     He  found  the  door  locked,  but  no  key  in  it. 


After  knocking  some  time  on  the  outside,  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  poor  Strange  was  found,  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  razor  in  his 
hand.  The  key  of  the  door  was  afterwards  found  in 
the  coffee-room,  under  the  very  bench  on  which  I 
had  sat  to  drink  my  cup  of  coffee  before  starting. 

"  I  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
the  next  morning,  and  was  by  him  sent  down  to 
Southampton  to  await  the  result  of  the  coroner's  in- 
quest upon  my  partner.  The  verdict  was  wilful 
murder,  and,  after  commitment  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  sessions,  I  was  put  on  trial  for  my  life  at  Win- 
chester. 

"  The  trial  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  It  was  fully 
proved  that  Strange  and  myself  had  quarrelled  and 
had  high  words  the  night  before,  and  that  1  had  said 
I  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died,  so  that  I  could  re- 
cover the  money  I  had  lent  him.  A  great  deal  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  by  Strange's  death  I  should  be 
entitled  to  the  insurance  upon  his  life  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  by  which  I  should  be  a  clear 
gainer  of  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

"It  was  further  shown  that  the  razor  found  in  poor 
Strange's  hand  was  mine,  and  three  medical  men 
declared  their  conviction  that,  although  that  instru- 
ment was  undoubtedly  used  to  kill  the  dead  man,  it 
must  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  after  death. 
Moreover,  there  were  not  only  evident  marks  of  a 
struggle  about  the  bed  and  bedclothes,  but  Strange's 
throat  was  cut  from  right  to  left,  which  no  one 
could  have  done  unless  he  had  been  a  left-handed 
man,  which  Strange  was  not.  Then,  again,  the  fact 
of  the  bedroom  door  being  locked,  and  the  key  hid 
close  to  where  I  had  breakfasted,  told  fearfully 
against  me.  It  was  clear  that  Strange,  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  cut  his  own  throat,  and  then 
locked  the  door  of  his  room  on  the  outside.  It  was 
attempted  by  my  counsel  to  throw  discredit  upon 
this  part  of  the  evidence.  The  learned  gentleman 
tried  very  hard  to  elicit  something  which  might  even 
lea'd  the  jury  to  imagine  that  the  door  had  been 
locked  after  the  murder,  and  that  some  person  un- 
known had  unknowingly  let  the  key  drop  in  the 
coffee-room.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  whatever.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  the  key  had  been  inside  the 
door  when  I  went  up  to  bed,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  seen  again  until  it  was  found  in  the  coffee- 
room.  My  defence  tried  hard  to  make  out  that 
some  person  likely  to  commit  the  murder  might 
have  been  in  the  house  on  that  day,  but  all  of  no 
use.  As  the  trial  went  on,  even  I,  who  knew  my 
innocence,  could  not  help  allowing  to  myself  that 
the  evidence,  though  purely  circumstantial,  was 
very  strong  against  me.  The  only  points  in  my 
favor  were,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  murder  I  was 
supposed  to  have  committed,  I  travelled  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  man 
who  had  anything  on  his  mind.  Again,  Strange 
was  known  to  have  had  on  his  person  a  gold  watch, 
and  a  purse  containing  a  few  sovereigns  and  twenty 
five-pound  notes,  the  numbers  of  which  latter  were 
ascertained  at  the  bank  at  Southampton,  where  he 
had  procured  them  in  exchange  for  a  bank-post  bill. 
The  watch  had  been  taken,  and  was  never  traced ; 
the  sovereigns  had  also  disappeared  ;  but  the  bank- 
notes had  been  exchanged  at  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  day  after  the  murder,  and  before  I,  as  I  fully 
proved,  had  any  communication  whatever  with  any 
one  in  London.  Of  this  last  point  my  counsel  made 
the  most,  but  it  did  not  help  me  much,  if  anything. 
The  jury  retired,  and,  after  deliberating  about  half 
an  hour,  returned  into  court  and  declared,  through 
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their  foreman,  that  I  was  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  Edward  Strange. 

"  Gentlemen,  a  man  who  has  gone  through,  that 
ordeal,  —  who  has  heard  the  jury  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  capital  crime,  and  heard  the  judge  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  —  a  man,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, who  has  gone  through  that  ordeal,  and  still 
lives  to  tell  the  tale,  may  (or  am  I  presumptuous  ?) 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  really  gone 
through  what,  in  these  days,  would  be  called  a  sen- 
sational time.  I  heard  every  word  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  said,  and  found  myself  wondering  what  the 
judge's  black  cap  —  of  which  every  one  has  heard, 
but  few  have  seen  —  would  be  like.  Then  I  was 
in  a  kind  of  dream  for  a  time,  until  I  heard  the 
words  condemning  me  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  I  was  dead.  A  sensational  effect  upon  me, 
gentlemen,  or  am  I  presumptuous  ?  And  will  you 
favor  me,  sir,  with  a  light  ? 

"  In  spite  of  appearances,"  said  this  little  old  gen- 
tleman, smoking  with  exceeding  relish,  "  my  friends 
did  not  believe  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  fearful  crime 
for  which  I  was  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  I 
was  dead,  in  ten  days  after  the  trial.  They  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  my 
sentence,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  they 
succeeded.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there 
was  in  England  a  temporary,  but  very  strong,  re- 
action against  capital  punishment.  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  in  a  trial 
for  murder  two  men  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  duly  executed,  and,  shortly  after  they  had  been 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead,  their  sup- 
posed victim  made  his  appearance,  well  and  hearty. 
The  public  .press  took  up  the  question  of  not  hang- 
ing upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  I  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  my  life  by  the  temporary  excite- 
ment. I  was  respited,  and  condemned  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  — 
for  in  those  days  transportation  was  in  full  swing  — 
found  myself  on  my  way  out  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
a  convict  '  lifer.' 

"  For  seven  long  years,  gentlemen,  did  I  undergo 
this  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
innocent.  Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  really 
had  murdered  poor  Strange,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, went  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  con- 
demned to  seven  years'  transportation  for  burglary. 
He  must  have  heard  me  tell  my  story  and  declare 
my  innocence  over  and  over  again  ;  for  in  the  colony 
we  worked  a  long  time  together  in  the  same  gang. 
He  was  afterwards  assigned  to  a  master  who  lived 
near  the  prison  where  I  had  to  slave  out  my  time, 
as  in  those  days  '  lifers,'  whose  sentence  had  been 
commuted  for  capital  punishment,  were  never  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  chain  gangs.  But,  after  three 
years  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  thi3  real  murderer 
took  to  his  old  trade  of  burglary.  To  avoid  being 
captured,  he  fled  to  the  bush,  and  on  a  party  of 
police  being  sent  after  the  band  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  shot  a  constable  in  cold  blood.  He  was 
captured,  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead,  and  two  days  before  his  execution  con- 
fessed that  he  had  murdered,  at  Southampton,  a 
person  called  Strange,  for  which,  offence  another 
man  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

His  statement  was  taken  down,  and  it  was  exact. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  hidden  for  several 
hours  in  the  inn,  intending  to  steal  whatever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
had  found  his  way  into  poor  Strange's  room,  hoping 
to  pick  up  something  before  the  house  was  astir,  j 


his  entrance  awoke  Strange,  who  struggled  for  a 
./  minutes  with  him,  and  kept  hold  of  him.  The 
razor  which  I  had  lent  Strange  being  still  lying  on  the 
bed,  he  murdered  his  victim  with  it,  and  then  put  it 
into  Strange's  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.  He  secured  the  watch,  the 
purse,  and  the  bank-notes  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
stole  out  of  the  house,  locking  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room on  the  outside,  and  hiding  the  key.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  got  into  Strange's  room  before  I 
left  the  house,  and  that,  for  some  time  after,  his  fear 
was  lest  I  should  come  back.  Had  I  done  so,  the 
murder  would,  in  all  probability  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

"  When  the  statement  made  by  thi3  convict  had 
been  duly  verified,  and  when  certain  references  had 
been  made  to  the  home  authorities,  I  was  duly  lib- 
erated. That  is  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  obtained  the 
royal  pardon  for  having  committed  a  crime  which  I 
never  committed.  And  very  sensible  I  am,  gentle- 
men, of  the  royal  clemency.  Though  it  seems  odd." 
"  All  tickets,  gentlemen,  all  tickets,  ready  ! " 
The  train  had  reached  the  ticket  platform  at 
Vauxhall. 

"Ah!  yes!"  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  pro- 
ducing his :  "mine's  a  Return  Ticket;  but  it  had 
very  nearly  been  otherwise ! " 


PROVERBIAL  COMPARISONS. 

The  use  of  just  and  appropriate  comparisons  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clever  writer  and 
the  correct  and  eloquent  speaker.  The  force  and 
fitness  of  a  man's  utterances  will  often  depend  upon 
the  choice  he  makes  of  such  means  of  illustration, 
and  his  readiness  and  sagacity  in  selecting  them.  If 
we  take  note  of  the  involuntary  checks  and  pauses 
that  occur  now  and  then  in  the  deliverances  of 
that  numerous  class  who  talk  much  faster  than  they 
think,  or  talk  volubly  without  thinking  at  all,  we 
may  generally  trace  the  sudden  "  pull  up,"  to  which 
such  talkers  are  subject,  to  the  want  of  some  ele- 
ment of  comparison  which,  not  presenting  itself  at 
the  moment,  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  memory  or 
evolved  from  the  imagination.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  difficulty  here  suggested,  though 
it  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  write  much,  or  talk 
much,  is  peculiarly  the  difficulty  of  the  very  numer- 
ous and  varied  class  who  are  not  qualified  either  by 
education  or  habit  for  writing  or  talking  correctly. 

In  the  matter  of  comparisons  the  popular  genius 
has  fructified  in  a  manner  more  characteristic  than 
classical,  having  yoked  together  in  lasting  com- 
panionship a  list  of  nouns  substantive,  between 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion ;  while,  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  more  than  a  fanciful  connection 
could  exist,  and  that  they  derive  their  appreciation 
among  the  common  people  from  that  very  fact. 
The  origin  of  them  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  trace ; 
all  we  know  of  them  is  that  they  have  been  long 
sanctioned  by  custom,  that  tradition  has  in  a  man- 
ner stereotyped  them,  and  that  they  live,  and  are 
likely  to  live,  in  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen. 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  list  of  comparisons 
with  which  the  vernacular  abounds,  we  will  take 
first  a  few  of  the  least  incongruous.  We  would 
classify  them  in  some  kind  of  order  if  we  could,  but 
that  is  hardly  possible ;  they  refuse  to  be  so  handled, 
most  of  them  possessing  a  rigid  and  perverse  kind 
of  individuality  of  their  own. 
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Among  those  which  may  boast  at  least  a  teeming 
congruity,  we  may  cite  "as  poor  as  a  church  mouse," 

—  "  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff."  —  "as  sure  as  a  gun," 

—  "as  tight  as  Max,"  —  "as  tender  as  a  chicken," 
etc.  ;  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  appropriateness,  as  the  reader  must  perceive, 
though  none  of  them,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  liter- 
ally correct ;  seeing  that  a  church  mouse,  like  other 
ecclesiastical  hangers-on,  may  grow  fat  and  sleek  on 
the  crumbs  of  office;  that  a  gun  may  miss  fire  or 
miss  its  mark  ;  wax  may  render  up  its  trust  at  the 
instigation  of  heat;  a  pike-staff  may  be  rough;  and 
a  chicken  may  be  tough. 

l.i-s  congruous  than  the  above  are  the  following 
and  their  like  :  "  as  thick  as  thieves,"  —  "as  sound 
as  a  roach,"  —  "  as  bold  as  brass,"  —  "  as  deaf  as  a 
post,"  —  "as  cool  as  a  cucumber,"  of  which  kind 
many  more  might  be  quoted.  We  feci  that  they 
are  somewhat  vague ;  and  though  their  aptitude 
strikes  us,  we  suspect  that  it  does  so  rather  because 
we  have  heard  them  so  often,  and  accept  them  as 
conventional  maxims,  than  because,  of  any  inherent 
propriety  they  can  claim.  We  do  not  see  why 
thieves  should  be  more  true  to  each  other  than  hon- 
est men  ;  a  roach  sounder  than  a  perch  or  gudgeon ; 
brass  bolder  than  iron  ;  a  post  more  deaf  than  any 
other  inanimate  object ;  a  cucumber  cooler  than  a 
melon  ;  and  so  on.  Some  few  comparisons  of  this 
class,  however,  there  are,  which  commend  them- 
selves by  their  neatness,  and  which  are  in  a  manner 
perfect;  such  as,  "as  right  as  a  trivet"  (a  trivet, 
from  its  ingenious  construction,  being  shut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  assuming  a  wrong  position),  —  "as 
clean  as  a  smelt "  (the  smelt  being  assuredly  the 
most  delicately  pure  and  clean  of  all  fishes  in  the 
sea),  —  "  as  dead  as  a  herring  "  (the  herring  dying 
the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  figuring 
as  a  dead  fish  in  its  salted  condition  much  longer 
than  any  other),  —  "as  dead  as  a  door-nail"  (a  nail 
driven  into  a  door  being  reasonably  assumed  to  be 
coffined  once  and  forever). 

Another  class  of  comparisons  seems  to  be  quite 
arbitrary,  being  of  the  figurative  kind,  and  some  of 
them  embody  a  little  of  that  lurking  satire  and  sar- 
casm with  which  the  common  people  like  to  flavor 
their  conversation. 

Among  these  we  may  quote,  "  as  fine  as  five- 
pence  "  (applicable  to  cheap  and  tawdry  finery), — 
"  as  cold  as  charity  "  (expressive  of  the  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  in- 
fuse any  vital  warmth  into  the  first  of  all  Christian 
virtues), — "  as  nice  as  ninepence  "  (evidently  a  figure 
of  speech,  though  of  obscure  origin,  possessing  a 
charm  from  its  alliteration,  and  a  still  greater  one 
from  its  vagueness,  rendering  it  of  very  wide  appli- 
cation), —  "  as  ugly  as  sin  "  (a  suggestive  sample  of 
hyperbole),  —  "  as  clear  as  mud"  (a  favorite  saying 
among  emphatic  disputants,  in  which,  by  a  figure  cf 
rhetoric,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  made  to  stand  for  its 
opposite),  —  and  "  as  good  as  gold,"  which  is  meant 
to  express  the  very  perfection  of  personal  merit. 

Some  comparisons  in  general  use  partake  of  the 
humorous  and  satirical,  as  when  one  man  is  said  to 
comport  himself  "like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop";  or 
another  to  be  as  busy  "  as  a  cat  in  a  tripe  shop  "  ;  or 
a  gossiping  woman  is  described  as  being  "  as  cunning 
as  Kate  Mallet,  and  she  was  half  a  fool  " ;  which  last 
comparison,  by  the  way,  is.  a  local  one,  and  current 
only  in  Somersetshire.  Another  local  comparison, 
current  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England,  is, "  as  dry  as 
a  gyx,"  a  phrase  remarkably  expressive  to  those  who 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  gyx,  but  of  little  signifi- 


cance to  those  who  do  not.  A  gyx  is  the  stalk  of  a 
creeping  plant  abounding  in  the  western  counties, 
which  in  early  summer  runs  over  the  hedges  and 
bank-sides,  and,  withering  under  the  heats  of  August, 
dries  up  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  fall  to  pieces  at 
a  touch,  and  the  pieces  crumble  into  dust  in  the 
clenched  hand. 

Drunkenness  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  several 
queer  idioms  of  comparison.  Such  are,  "  as  drunk 
as  a  lord,"  which  may  have  had  more  truth  in  olden 
times  than  in  our  era  of  more  respectable  manners; 
"  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,"  which  is  also  a  slander 
against  a  whole  profession  (though  certainly  they 
are  in  scenes  of  special  temptation)  ;  and  "  as  drunk 
as  David's  sow,"  a  mysterious  allusion,  upon  which 
we  can  throw  no  light,  being  altogether  in  the  dark 
ourselves  as  to  who  David  was  (though,  of  course,  he 
was  a  Welshman),  and  whether  the  sow  or  her  own- 
er was  most  to  blame  for  the  animal's  lapse  in  good 
manners. 

Some  few  comparisons  there  are,  which,  though 
they  are  current  wherever  our  language  is  spoken, 
defy  all  attempts  to  sjet  at  their  origin,  and  might 
puzzle  Max  Midler  himself.  Take,  for  example, 
"  as  queer  as  Dick's  hatband."  Who  will  tell  us 
where  this  came  from  ?  Who  was  Dick,  and  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  hat-band  ?  The  phrase  is 
very  old,  and  has  been  in  use  for  generations,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  origin  and  of  its  supposed  recon- 
dite significance  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  sub- 
ject of  persevering  investigation  by  curious  persons. 
But  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  suggested  by  one  learned  gentle- 
man, who  handled  the  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  that  the  Dick  in  question  might  have 
been  the  tyrant  Richard  III,  and  that  the  hat-band 
was  only  a  metaphorical  expression  for  his  kingly 
crown,  which,  at  the  crisis  of  Bosworth  Field,  was 
certainly  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  that  might  have  been 
figuratively  designated  as  "  queer."  But  we  cannot 
accept  this  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which 
strikes  us  as  too  learned  and  too  far-fetched.  To 
our  thinking,  Dick  is  more  likely  to  have  been  some 
low-born  hind,  who,  having  "  given  his  mind  "  to 
hat-bands,  signalized  himself  in  some  special  manner, 
and  thus  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  There 
was  a  custom  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  though  it  is  nearly  obsolete  now,  of  hiring 
farm  servants  at  certain  periodical  gatherings, 
called  "  mops."  The  laborers  who  came  to  be  hired 
used  to  intimate  their  calling  by  wearing  certain  in- 
signia round  their  hats,  — a  wisp  of  hay  denoting  a 
carter,  a  wisp  of  straw  a  thatcher,  a  plait  of  horse- 
hair a  ploughman,  and  so  on  ;  now,  if  the  Dick  of 
the  queer  hat-band  was  a  candidate  for  service  on 
any  such  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  his  renown  may  be  easily  imagined. 

"  As  mad  as  a  hatter "  is  another  mysterious 
comparison,  which  even  people  of  education  do  not 
disdain  to  use,  though  no  one  is  kind  enough  to 
vouchsafe  an  explanation  of  it.  If  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  friend  suggests,  that  hatters  must  be 
mad  to  go  on,  from  year  to  year,  perpetrating  the 
frightful  cylinders  that  gentlemen  wear  on  their 
heads,  we  feel  bound  to  rebut,  in  their  behalf,  the 
charge  of  insanity,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  wearers 
of  the  said  abominations  instead  of  the  makers,  who 
only  exercise  their  industry  in  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  public. 

The  amount  of  pleasure  implied  in  being  "  as  jolly 
as  a  sand-boy  "  we  cannot  tell,  never  having  be- 
longed to  that  free-and-easy  profession,  the  members 
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of  which,  60  far  as  our  ohservation  goes,  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  the  exhilarating 
and  healthful  exercise  of  assmanship  (their  empty 
sand-bags  serving  them  as  saddles),  their  jollity  be- 
ing most  exuberantly  demonstrative  when  their  mer- 
chandise has  been  transmuted  into  cash. 

"  As  merry  as  a  grig  "  is  also  a  frequent  similitude, 
though  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  the  grig's  merriment,  —  a  grig,  as  the  reader  may 
require  to  be  informed,  being  a  small  eel  which  has 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  manifests  its 
lack  of  that  virtue  by  perpetually  wriggling  and 
twisting  its  body  and  wagging  its  slimy  tail. 

But  we  must  draw  bit,  lest  we  provoke  somebody 
to  a  comparison  which  shall  illustrate  our  tedious- 
ness. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  KING  THEODORE. 

[Dr.  Blanc,  one  of  the  Abyssinian  prisoners,  in  giving  an  account 
of  their  release  from  captivity  at  Magdala,  presents  us  with  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  last  days  of  the  picturesque  sav- 
age who  caused  England  so  much  trouble  and  expense.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Diane's  graphic  narrative.] 

Ox  tiie  evening  of  the  7th  of  April  we  heard, 
indirectly,  that  the  next  morning  all  the  prisoners, 
ourselves  included,  would  be  called  to  his  Majesty's 
presence,  at  the  time  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Selas- 
sie, and  that  in  all  probability  we  would  not  return 
to  the  Amba.  At  day-dawn  a  messenger  came  from 
his  Majesty  ordering  us  to  go  down,  and  that  we 
should  take  with  us  our  tents,  and  anything  else  we 
might  require.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  put 
on  our  uniforms,  and  proceeded  to  the  Emperor's 
camp,  accompanied  by  the  former  captives.  On  ap- 
proaching Selassie,  we  perceived  his  Majesty,  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  his  chiefs  and  soldiers,  standing 
near  his  guns  in  conversation  with  some  of  his  Euro- 
pean workmen.  He  saluted  us  courteously,  and 
told  us  to  advance  and  stand  near  him.  Cameron 
was  staggering  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  and  could 
with  difficulty  keep  himself  from  falling  to  the 
ground.  On  perceiving  his  condition  his  Majesty 
asked  us  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  We  an- 
swered that  Cameron  was  unwell,  and  asked  per- 
mission for  him  to  sit  down,  a  request  his  Majesty 
immediately  granted.  He  then  greeted  the  other 
prisoners,  asked  them  how  they  were,  and  on  per- 
ceiving the  Rev.  Mr.  Stern  he  said,  smiling  all  the 
while,  "  O  Kokab  (Star),  why  have  you  plaited  your 
hair  ?  "  Before  he  could  answer,  Samuel  told  the 
king,  "  No,  your  Majesty  ;  it  falls  naturally  on  his 
shoulders."  The  Emperor  retired  a  little  way  from 
the  crowd  and  told  us  three  and  Cameron  to  follow 
him.  He  seated  himself  on  a  large  stone,  and  after 
telling  us  also  to  sit  down,  he  said,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  as  I  desire  to  look  after  your  safety.  When 
your  people  come  and  fire  upon  me  I  will  put  you 
in  a  safe  place  ;  and  should  you  even  there  be  in 
danger  I  will  remove  you  to  somewhere  else."  He 
asked  us  if  our  tents  had  arrived,  and,  on  being  in- 
formed that  they  had  not,  he  ordered  one  of  his  own, 
a,  red  flannel  one,  to  be  pitched  in  the  mean  while. 
He  remained  with  us  about  half  an  hour,  conversing 
on  different  topics,  narrated  the  anecdote  of  Damo- 
cles, asked  us  about  our  laws,  quoted  Scripture,  — 
in  a  word,  rambled  from  one  subject  to  the  other 
without  the  slightest  reason.  He  did  his  best  to  ap- 
pear calm  and  amiable,  but  we  soon  detected  that  he 
was  laboring  under  great  excitement.  When,  in 
January,  1866,  he  received  us  at  Zagay,  we  were 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  dres?,  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  his  common  soldiers.     Of  late,  however, 


he  had  adopted  a  more  gaudy  attire,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  harlequin  coat  he  wore  that  day. 

After  he  had  dismissed  us  to  our  tent,  he  ascended 
the  hill  under  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  for 
two  hours,  at  about  fifty  yards  from  us,  surrounded 
by  his  army,  he  "  fakered  "  (bragged)  to  his  heart's 
content.  lie  spoke  first  of  his  former  deeds,  or  what 
he  intended  to  do  when  he  should  encounter  the 
white  men,  speaking  all  the  while  in  contemptuous 
terms  of  his  advancing  foe.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded his  harangue  he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  sent 
for  Mr.  Rassam.  He  told  him  not  to  take  notice  of 
what  had  taken  place,  as  it  meant  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  speak  publicly  in  that  manner  on 
account  of  his  soldiers.  He  then  mounted  his  mule, 
and  ascended  to  the  top  of  Selassie  to  examine  the 
road  from  Dalanta  to  the  Rechelo,  and  find  out  the 
movements  of  the  English  army. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  his  Majesty  sent 
us  word  to  get  ready  to  return  to  Magdala.  Shortly 
afterwards  one  of  his  servants  brought  us  the  follow- 
ing message  :  "  Who  is  that  woman  that  sends  her 
soldiers  to  fight  against  a  king  ?  Send  no  more 
messengers  to  your  people ;  if  a  single  servant  of 
yours  is  missing,  the  covenant  of  friendship  between 
you  and  myself  is  broken."  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  boy  that  some  days  previously  I  had  sent  to 
General  Merewether,  with  a  request  that  a  letter  be 
sent  to  Theodore,  as  he  had  on  several  occasions 
manifested  great  astonishment  at  not  receiving  any 
communication  from  the  army,  returned  with  a  let- 
ter from  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  Emperor.  The  letter  was  perfect,  just  what 
we  had  wished  for,  —  firm,  courteous,  no  threats, 
no  promises,  except  that  he  would  be  honora- 
bly treated  if  he  delivered  the  prisoners  uninjured 
into  his  hands.  At  once  we  sent  Samuel  to  inform 
his  Majesty  that  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Napier  had  ar- 
rived for  him.  His  Majesty  declined  to  receive  it. 
"  It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said,  "  I  know  what  I  have  to 
do."  However,  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  for  Samuel 
privately,  asking  him  for  the  contents,  and,  as  Sam- 
uel had  translated  it,  he  informed  him  of  the  princi- 
pal points.  His  Majesty  listened  attentively,  but 
made  no  remarks.  A  mule  from  the  Imperial  sta- 
bles was  sent  for  Mr.  Rassam  to  ride ;  Lieutenant 
Prideaux,  Captain  Cameron,  and  myself  were  told 
that  we  might  ride  our  own  mules,  but  this  favor 
was  denied  to  the  other  captives.  On  our  return  to 
Magdala  we  were  hailed  by  our  servants,  and  the 
few  friends  we  had  on  the  mountain,  as  men  that 
had  returned  from  the  grave.  We  sent  for  our 
tents,  bedding,  &c,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the 
next  move  of  the  fickle  despot. 

About  noon,  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Amba  were  told  to  arm  and  proceed  to  the  King's 
camp,  a  few  old  men  only  and  the  ordinary  prison- 
ers' guard  remaining  on  the  mountain.  Between 
3  and  4  p.  M.  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  over 
the  Amba.  We  thought  at  times  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish amidst  the  peals  of  thunder  distant  guns  and 
some  close  at  hand.  At  other  times  we  were  almost 
certain  that  the  sound  we  had  just  heard  was  a  vol- 
ley, but  we  only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  only  won- 
dered how  the  echoes  of  the  almost  constant  thunder 
could  to  our  excited  imagination  bear  such  close  re- 
semblance to  the  welcome  music  of  an  attack  by  tho 
army  of  rescue.  Shortly  after  4  p.  m.  the  storm 
subsided,  and  then  no  mistake  was  any  more  possi- 
ble. The  deep,  dull  sound  of  guns,  the  6harp  report 
of  small  arms,  now  reached  us  plainly  and  distinctly. 
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Boi  what  was  it  ?  No  one  wonM  or  could  say. 
Twice  during  the  next  hour  the  joyous  "  lilalli  "  re- 
sounded from  Islamgee  to  the  Amba  above,  where  it 
was  taken  up   by  the  soldiers'  families.    Then  all 

doubts  vanished  ;  evidently  the  King  was  only  "  fak- 
erin;j,";  no  fight  had  taken  place,  as  no  '•  lilalli  " 
would  be  heard  if  Theodore  had  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter the  British  troops. 

We  were  fast  asleep,  quite  unaware  of  the  glori- 
ous battle  that,  had  taken  place  a  few  miles  from  our 
prison,  when  we  were  aroused  by  a  servant,  who 
told  us  to  dress  quickly  and  come  over  to  Mr.  Ras- 
sam's house,  as  messengers  had  just  arrived  from  his 
Majesty.  We  found,  on  entering  Mr.  Rassam's 
room,  Messrs.  Waldemier  and  Flad,  and  several  of 
the  F.mperor's  chiefs,  who  had  come  up  to  deliver 
the  Imperial  message.  Then  for  the  first  time  we 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Fahla,  heard,  indeed,  that  we 
were  now  safe,  that  the  humbled  despot  had  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  the  power  he  had  for 
years  despised.  The  Imperial  message  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  thought  that  the  people  that  are  now- 
coming  were  women.  I  now  find  that  they  are 
men.  I  have  been  conquered  by  the  advance  guard 
alone.  All  my  gunners  are  dead;  reconcile  me 
with  your  people."  .... 

Returning  to  the  King's  tent,  Messrs.  Flad  and 
Waldemier  informed  him  of  their  arrival  by  one  of 
the  eunuchs  who  had  accompanied  them  for  that 
purpose.  It  appears  that  in  the  mean  while  his 
Majesty  had  been  drinking  hard  ;  he  came  out  of 
his  tent  very  excited,  and  asked  the  Europeans, 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  They  told  him  that,  as  he 
had  commanded  them,  they  had  spoken  on  his  be- 
half to  Mr.  Rassam,  and  that  that  gentleman  had 
proposed  sending  Mr.  Prideaux,  &c,  &c.  His  Maj- 
esty interrupted  them,  and  in  an  angry  tone  ex- 
claimed, "  Mind  your  own  business ;  go  to  your 
tents  !"  The  two  Europeans  stood  still  in  the  hope 
that  his  Majesty  might  change  his  mind,  but,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  depart,  he  got  into  a  rage,  and 
in  a  high  tone  of  voice  ordered  them  to  retire  at 
once. 

At  about  4  A.  Ml  a  messenger  was  sent  by  his 
Majesty  to  call  Messrs.  Flad  and  Waldemier  before 
him.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  he  said,  "  Do  you 
hear  this  Availing  ?  There  is  not  a  soldier  who  has 
not  lost  a  friend  or  a  brother.  What  will  it  be 
when  the  whole  army  comes?  What  shall  I  do? 
counsel  me."  Mr.  Waldemier  told  him :  "  Your 
Majesty,  peace  is  the  best."  "  And  you,  Flad,  what 
do  you  say  ?  "  "  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Mr.  Flad, 
"  ought  to  accept  Mr.  Rassam's  proposal."  His 
Majesty  remained  a  few  minutes  silent,  his  head 
between  his  hands,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  and 
then  said  :  "  Well,  go  back  to  Magdala,  and  tell  Mr. 
Rassam  that  I  trust  in  his  friendship  to  reconcile  me 
with  his  people.  I  will  do  what  he  thinks  best." 
Mr.  Flad  brought  us  this  message,  Mr.  Waldemier 
remaining  with  the  Emperor.  At  daybreak,  to- 
gether with  Dijajalani,  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and 
Mr.  Flad  started  for  the  English  camp,  bearers  of  a 
message  for  his  Excellency  Sir  Robert  Napier. 

We  remained  all  day  in  great  suspense,  not  know- 
ing at  any  moment  what  course  Theodore  would 
adopt.  I  dressed  several  of  the  wounded,  and  saw 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  previous  day.  All  were  much  cast  down  ; 
all  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  again.  "  Of 
what  use  is  it,"  they  said,  li  fighting  against  your 
people  ?  When  we  fight  with  our  countryman  each 
side  has  its  turn ;  with  you  it  is  always  your  turn. 


See  how  many  dead  and  wounded  we  have  !  We 
did  not  see  any  of  your  men  fall ;  and  then  you 
never  run  away."  The.  rockets  terrified  them 
greatly,  and,  if  their  description  of  the  shells  is  cor- 
rect, they  must  indeed  be  terrible  weapons. 

Shortly  after  receiving  an  answer  from  Sir  R. 
Napier,  and  after  he  had  despatched  Messrs.  Pri- 
deaux and  Flad  for  the  second  time,  he  called  his 
principal  chiefs  and  some  of  his  European  workmen 
before  him,  and  held  a  kind  of  council;  but  he  soon 
became  so  excited,  so  mad,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
eulty  that  he  was  restrained  from  committing  suicide. 
The  chiefs  reproved  him  for  his  weakness,  and  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  be  killed,  or  kept  in  a  hut 
in  the  camp  and  burnt  alive  on  the  approach  of  our 
soldiers.  His  Majesty  took  no  notice  of  these  sug- 
gestions, dismissed  his  chiefs,  and  told  Mr.  Mayer 
and  Saalmiiller,  two  of  his  European  workmen,  to 
get  ready  to  accompany  us  to  the  English  camp. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  two  of  his  high  officers, 
Ritwaddad  Assenie  and  Ras  Rissawur,  to  us  with  the 
following  message  :  "  Go  at  once  to  your  people ; 
you  will  send  for  your  property  to-morrow."  .... 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Amba,  we  found  that  the 
Emperor  had  sent  no  mules,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
we  had  to  have  ours  saddled  or  borrow  some  from  the 
European  workmen.  The  place  seemed  almost  de- 
serted, and  on  our  way  to  the  Imperial  tent  we  met 
only  a  few  soldiers  ;  but,  as  we  advanced,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  heights  of  Selassie  and  Fahla  were 
crowded  with  the  remnants  of  tho  Imperial  host.    ' 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  King's  tent  we 
met  the  messenger  whom  Samuel  and  the  chiefs  had 
sent,  requesting  a  last  interview,  coming  back  towards 
us.  He  said  that  the  King  was  not  in  his  tent,  but 
between  Fahla  and  Selassie,  that  he  would  only  see 
his  beloved  friend  Rassam.  Orders  were  then  given 
by  the  chiefs  who  escorted  us  to  conduct  Mr.  Ras- 
sam by  one  road,  the  remainder  of  the  captives  by 
another.  We  had  to  follow  a  small  pathway  on  the 
side  of  Selassie,  and  Mr.  Rassam  was  conducted  by  a 
road  some  fifty  yards  above.  We  advanced  in  that 
manner  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  stop.  The  soldiers  told  us  that  the 
Emperor  was  coming  towards  Mr.  Rassam,  and  that 
we  must  wait  until  their  interview  was  over. 

After  a  while  we  were  told  to  advance,  and  that 
Mr.  Rassam  had  left  the  King  and  was  moving  on. 

I  was  walking  in  front  of  our  lot,  and  great  was 
my  surprise  when,  after  a  few  steps,  on  coming  at  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road,  to  find  myself  face  to  face 
with  his  Majesty.  I  at  once  perceived  that  ho  Was 
in  a  fearful  passion.  Behind  him  stood  about  twenty 
men  in  a  line,  all  armed  with  muskets.  The  spot  on 
which  he  was  standing  is  a  small  platform,  so  narrow 
that  I  would  have  almost  to  touch  him  on  my  way 
on.  Below  the  platform  the  precipice  was  abrupt 
and  deep ;  above,  the  rocks  rose  like  a  huge  wall ; 
evidently  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  place  if 
he  had  any  bad  intentions  against  us.  I  advanced 
slowly,  examining  attentively  every  one  of  his  move- 
ments. He  must  not  have  seen  me  at  first,  as  his 
face  was  half  turned  ;  he  whispered  something  to  the 
soldier  nearest  to  him,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  that  man's  musket.  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  had  no  doubts  in  my  mind  that  our 
last  hour  had  come. 

Theodore,  his  hand  still  on  the  musket,  turned 
half  round.  He  then  perceived  me;  immediately 
he  dropped  his  hand,  and  in  a  low,  sad  voice  asked 
me  how  I  was,  and  bade  me  good  by\  The  chief, 
the  following  day,  told  me  that  at  the  time  he  was 
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undecided  whether  he  would  kill  us  all,  only  allow- 
ing Mr.  Rassam  to  go  on  account  of  personal  friend- 
ship, and  that  it  was  fortunate  that  I  was  the  first  he 
saw,  as  he  had  no  animosity  against  me,  and  the 
sight  of  me  did  not  excite  his  anger. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  rejoined  Mr.  Rassam  ;  we 
moved  on  as  fast  as  our  mules  could  amble,  and  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Imperial 
camp  when  some  soldiers  shouted  to  us  to  stop.  Had 
his  Majesty  again  changed  his  mind  ?  So  near  liberty, 
were  we  again  doomed  to  captivity  or  death  ?  Such 
thoughts  immediately  crossed  our  minds  ;  but  our 
suspense  was  short,  as  we  soon  perceived,  running 
towards  us,  one  of  the  Emperor's  servants,  carrying 
Lieutenant  Prideaux'a  sword,  as  well  as  my  own, 
which  his  Majesty  had  seized  at  Debra  Tabor  some 
twenty-one  months  before.  We  sent  back  by  the 
servants  our  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  and  resumed  our 
march.  Little  did  we  know  at  the  time  what  a 
narrow  escape  we  had  just  had.  It  appears  that, 
after  our  departure,  Theodore  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
put  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  began  to  cry. 
His  greatest  chiefs  told  him,  "  Are  you  a  woman, 
to  cry  ?  Let  us  fetch  back  these  white  men,  kill 
them,  and  fight  until  we  die."  The  Emperor  re- 
buked them,  saying,  "  You  donkeys,  have  I  not 
killed  enough  these  two  last  days  ?  do  you  want  all 
Abyssinia  to  be  covered  with  blood  ? 

Though  now  fairly  out  of  the  Imperial  camp,  in 
sight  almost  of  our  pickets,  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  we  were  not  the  victims  of  some  delusion.  In- 
voluntarily we  look  back,  fearful  that,  regretting  his 
clemency,  his  Majesty  might  follow  and  overtake  us 
before  we  reached  our  camp ;  but  God,  who  had 
almost  by  a  miracle  delivered  us  that  day,  still  pro- 
tected us,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  grateful  and 
thankful  hearts  wo  entered  the  British  lines,  heard 
the  joyous  sound  of  English  voices,  the  hearty  cheers 
of  our  countrymen,  and  shook  hands  with  those  dear 
friends  who  had  labored  so  much  for  our  release. 


EAST  LONDON  OPIUM-SMOKERS. 

Of  all  carnal  delights,  that  over  which  opium 
rules  as  the  presiding  genius  is  most  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  invested  with  a  weird  and  fantastic 
interest  (for  which  its  Oriental  origin  is  doubtless  in 
some  degree  accountable),  and  there  hovers  about 
it  a  vague  fascination,  such  as  is  felt  towards  ghostly 
legend  and  the  lore  of  fairy-land.  There  exists  a 
strange  yearning  to  make  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  miraculous  drug  concerning  which  there  is 
so  much  whispering,  and  at  the  same  time  a  super- 
Btitious  dread  of  approaching  it,  such  as,  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch,  possesses  the  rustic  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  repeating  a  prayer  backwards  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  devil.  It  is  the  vulgar  supposi- 
tion that  the  one  occupation  of  the  lives  of  eastern 
grandees  is  to  recline  on  soft  cushions  and  indulge  in 
the  charming  narcotic  ;  that  the  thousand-and-one 
seductive  stories  contained  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
were  composed  by  writers  whose  senses  were  steeped 
in  it,  and  that  our  Poet  Laureate  and  his  bi-ethren 
constantly  draw  inspiration  from  it,  either  through  a 
pipe-stem  or  by  means  of  mastication.  Furthermore, 
it  is  largely  believed  that  any  man  might  become  a 
poet,  or  at  least  a  writer  of  flowing  and  flowery 
prose,  if  he  only  possessed  courage  sufficient  to  avail 
himself  of  this  convenient  picklock  of  the  gates  of 
paradise. 

And  who  shall  tell  of  the  multitude  of  youthful  as- 
pirants for  poetic  fame  who  have  daringly  grasped 


the  magic  key  and  essayed  to  apply  it  ?  Also,  and 
alas  !  who  shall  make  known  to  an  unkind  world  the 
many  who  have  bungled  over  the  gentle  burglary, 
who  have  failed  at  the  gate,  and  come  away  with  no 
more  delightful  sensation  than  that  which  might  arise 
through  butting  their  unlucky  heads  against  the  bars 
of  it  ?  That  is  the  most  tantalizing  part  of  the  busi-' 
ness.  Opium  may  be  procured,  —  any  chemist  will 
sell  you  an  ounce  of  it  for  eighteen  pence,  —  but  pos- 
sessed of  it,  and  not  of  the  secret  of  its  use,  the  novice 
is  no  better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  set  up  as  a 
painter  on  the  strength  of  a  color-box  and  a  few 
brushes.  It  is  this  secret  that  constitutes  the  rarity 
of  the  luxury.  To  be  enjoyed,  the  opium  must  be 
prepared  by  a  competent  hand.  There  are  few  such 
in  London,  —  few,  that  is,  who  are  willing  to  receive 
pupils  and  give  lessons.  How  limited  their  number 
is  determined  by  the  fact  that  when  an  "  opium  mas- 
ter" is  discovered,  even  though  his  den  is  situate  in, 
without  exception,  the  most  vile  and  villanous  part  of 
the  metropolis,  he  is  regarded  as  a  person  worth  vis- 
iting by  lords  and  dukes,  and  even  princes  and  kings. 
The  writer  hereof,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  sight 
that  could  draw  earls  and  princes  to  Bluegate  Fields 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  curious  and  in- 
teresting, ventured  a  journey  thither  recently. 

Only  such  of  the  public  as  are  accustomed  to  read 
the  police  news  in  the  daily  papers  can  form  any  idea 
as  to  the  kind  of  place  Bluegate  Fields  is.  Com- 
monly it  is  known  as  "  Tiger  Bay,"  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ferocious  she-creatures  in  petticoats 
that  lurk  and  lair  there.  It  is  a  narrow  lane  open- 
ing on  to  High  Street,  Shadwell,  at  one  end,  and 
St.  George's  Street  at  the, other.  To  the  left  and 
right  of  the  narrow  lane  are  many  villanous  courts 
and  alleys,  consisting  of  one-story-high  hovels,  each 
one  accommodating  as  many  lodgers  as  might  rea- 
sonably occupy  an  eight-roomed  house.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Bluegate  Fields  are  the  worst  in  England, 
consisting  of  man-trappers  for  the  shipping  lying  in 
the  river  just  below,  and  the  tigresses  before  men- 
tioned, who  inveigle  tipsy  sailors  from  the  many  sur- 
rounding abominable  dens  "  licensed  for  dancing  and 
music,"  and  drug  them,  and  strip  and  rob  and  ill  use 
them,  and  pickpockets  and  coiners  and  robbers  of 
every  degree.  The  mere  blacking  of  an  eye  or  ex- 
traction of  human  hair  by  the  violent  process  of 
dragging  it  from  the  head  is  not  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  assault  in  Bluegate  Fields,  but  rather  as 
a  pleasant -pastime  to  beguile  the  lazy  hours  of  day- 
light. Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  nothing  of  less  importance  than  the 
biting  off  of  a  nose  or  an  ear,  or  the  fracture  of  a 
skull  with  a  poker,  calls  for  the  interference  of  the 
police.  It  is  a  fact  that,  while  I  was  inquiring  at  a 
public-house  for  the  address  of  Chi  Ki,  the  China- 
man, I  overheard  two  women  at  the  bar  discussing 
a  murderous  assault  that  had  happened  in  the 
"  Fields  "  that  morning.  "  What  I  say  is,"  remarked 
the  elder  woman  of  the  two,  who  was  a  fat  woman, 
with  a  horribly  dirty  face,  and  a  blue  seam  across 
her  nose  that  was  curiously  suggestive  of  the  rim  of  a 
pewter  pot,  "  what  I  say  is,  if  I  wants  it,  punch  me. 
Punch  me  in  the  face,  and  black  my  eyes,  or  punch 
me  about  the  head.  Kick  me,  if  you  like  ;  I  don't 
so  much  mind  that;  but,  when  it  comes  to  pokers 
and  shovels,  it's  a  little  too  hot." 

I  was  lucky  in  calling  at  the  public-house  where 
the  two  women  were,  since  on  inquiry  I  discovered 
that  it  was  to  this  place  that  Chi  Ki  had  directed 
all  letters  from  his  numerous  friends.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  barmaid  spoke  of  the  opium  master  in 
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a  very  respectful  manner,  calling  him  Mr.  Chi  Ki. 
She  happened  to  know,  moreover,  that  the  distin- 
guished Chinaman  was  from  home;  so  I  left  with 
her  a  message  for  him,  to  the  effect  that,  if  it  accorded 
with  Mr.  Chi  Ki's  convenience,  a  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  meet  him  on  business  at  that  hostelry  at 
tax  o'clock  the  following  evening. 

He  was  punctual.  Precisely  as  the  clock  marked 
six  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door.  "Mr.  Chi  Ki, 
here 's  your  gentleman,"  called  out  the  obliging 
barmaid ;  and  the  Chinaman's  body  followed  his 
head,  and  lie  came  towards  me  bowing  low,  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  I  must  confess  that  1  was  disap- 
pointed at  Chi  Ki's  appearance.  Being  so  cele- 
brated a  character,  with  lords  and  marquises  for  his 
patrons  and  customers,  I  expected  to  see  a  man 
able  and  willing  to  demonstrate  in  his  attire  his 
native  ideas  of  splendor.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised me  if  so  exalted  a  personage  as  an  opium 
master  had  appeared  dressed  in  a  gown  of  gold- 
einhroidered  crimson  silk,  and  with  a  sash  and  curly- 
toed  slippers;  but  poor  Chi  Ki  was  very  poorly 
clad  indeed.  He  is  a  man  of  ostlerish  cut,  wearing 
a  long  jacket,  and  a  comforter  wisped  round  his 
neck,  and  tight  trousers,  and  an  old  cloth  cap  on 
his  head.  He  is  lame  of  a  leg,  too,  as  many  ostlers 
are.  In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  business,  and, 
without  betraying  the  least  astonishment  at  its  na- 
ture, he  expressed  his  readiness  to  conduct  me  to 
his  house  there  and  then. 

We  went  a  little  way  into  Blucgate  Fields,  and 
then  turned  into  the  arched  way  of.  an  alley,  a  trifle 
higher,  maybe,  but  not  nearly  so  wide,  as  an  ordi- 
nary coal-cellar  doorway.  It  was  as  dark  as  any 
coal-cellar.  "  Come  along,  sir,"  said  Chi  Ki,  en- 
couragingly, in  his  "pigeon  English."  "It  is  down 
at  the  bottom  and  turn  round  the  corner ;  come 
along." 

We  arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  came  on  a  tiny 
square  of  ill-looking  little  houses,  and  an  appalling 
odor  of  bad  drainage,  and  Chi  Ki  guided  me  to  a 
house  in  a  corner  as  his.  It  was  no  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  scarcely  as  good-looking,  on  account  of  its 
many  fractured  window-panes,  and  the  rough-and- 
ready  measures  that  had  been  resorted  to  to  block 
out  the  wind.  Pushing  open  the  outer  door,  Chi 
Ki  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  a  light.  While 
ive  waited  for  it,  I  peeped  into  the  parlor,  which 
was  dark  except  for  a  little  blinking  lire  in  an  iron 
skillet,  crouching  over  which  was  a  Chinaman,  look- 
ing the  picture  of  despair,  with  his  knees  supporting 
his  arms,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his 
pigtail  slewed  to  the  fore,  and  projecting  over  his 
forehead  as  a  unicorn  wears  his  horn.  I  observed, 
too,  that  there  was  in  the  room  a  large  bedstead, 
with  a  bed  made  the  wrong  way  on  it. 

It  was  an  English  voice  that  responded  to  Chi 
Ki's  demand  for  a  light ;  and  presently  a  youngish 
woman,  very  thin  and  pale-looking,  and  scarcely  as 
tidy  as  she  might  have  been,  made  her  appearance 
above  with  a  tallow  candle  in  her  hand,  and  politely 
invited  me  to  walk  up.  We  walked  up,  and  at 
once  came  in  full  view  of  the  renowned  opium  mas- 
ter's public  smoking-room,  which  served  likewise  for 
his  private  sitting-room  and  his  private  bedroom, 
and,  judging  from  the  handle  of  a  saucepan  and  a 
suspicion  of  dirty  plates  under  the  bed,  for  his 
kitchen  as  well. 

It  was  an  extremely  mean  and  miserable  little 
room.  The  fireplace  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
steve  of  the  ancient  narrow-waisted  pattern.  There 
was  no  fender.     In  the '  centre  of  the  room  was  a 


small  round  table,  and  there  were  three  wooden 
chairs.  The  chief  and  most  conspicuous  article  of 
furniture  the  room  contained  was  a  large  four-post 
bedstead,  and  a  bed  like  the  one  down  stairs.  The 
bed  was  not  arranged  according  to  the  English 
fashion.  It  was  rolled  up  bolster-wise  all  along  the 
length  of  the  bedstead,  leaving  the  mattress  bare 
except  for  a  large  mat  of  Chinese  grass.  The  bed- 
hangings  were  of  some  light  Chinese  gauze,  but 
very  dirty,  and  hitched  up  slatternly  on  the  hanging- 
rails.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  a  few 
tawdry  pictures,  highly  colored,  and  contrasting 
grimly  with  the  blackened  walls,  all  stained  above 
with  rain-leakage,  and  below  with  the  filthy  saliva 
with  which  the  smokers  had  besprinkled  them. 
The  ceiling  was  as  black  as  the  walls,  and  just  over 
the  window  there  had  been  an  extensive  fall  of 
plaster,  showing  the  laths,  like  grinning  teeth  in  an 
ugly  mouth. 

There  was  a  customer  waiting,  which  at  once  gave 
Chi  Ki  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  mysteries  of 
his  craft.  The  preparations  tor  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  opium-smoking  were  curious  enough.  Chi  Ki's  first 
move  was  to  spread  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  mat  that 
covered  the  mattress.  Then  he  brought  out  a  small 
common  oil  lamp,  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  Next  he  produced  a 
small  box  containing  his  smoking  tools,  and  finally 
a  little  gallipot  and  an  instrument  like  a  flute,  with 
a  wooden  cup  with  a  lid  to  it  screwed  on  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  inches  from  the  end.  It  was  not 
a  flute,  however,  but  a  pipe,  —  the  pipe.  As  a  cus- 
tomer caught  sight  of  the  odd-looking  implement 
(he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  more  respectable- 
looking  than  Chi  Ki  himself),  he  licked  his  lips,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  like  those  of  the  domestic  feline 
creature  when  it  hears  the  welcome  cry  that  an- 
nounces its  dinner.  I  asked  permission  to  examine 
the  pipe.  It  was  simply  an  eighteen-inch  length  of 
yellow  bamboo,  with  the  cup  of  dark-colored  baked 
clay  before  mentioned  fitted  into  a  sort  of  spigot- 
hole  near  the  end.  Had  I  been  asked  to  appraise  , 
its  value,  I  could  not  conscientiously  have  gone  be- 
yond fourpence. 

"  He 's  been  offered  five  pound  for  that  pipe," 
remarked  English  Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  who  appeared  to  be 
almost  as  proud  of  it  as  was  her  husband.  "  A  gen- 
tleman offered  him  five  pound  for  it  last  autumn." 

"  Why  didn't  he  sell  it,  and  buy  another?  "  was 
my  natural  question  ;  but  at  this  old  Chi  Ki  chuckled, 
and,  hugging  the  pipe,  chafed  its  bowl  tenderly  with 
his  jacket-cuff. 

"  It 's  worth  ten  pounds,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  it  has 
had  nothing  but  the  best  opium  smoked  in  it  these 
fourteen  years." 

And  she  then  went  on  further  to  enumerate  the 
many  excellences  of  the  pipe  ;  from  which  I  gath- 
ered that  its  value  was  not,  after  all,  so  fanciful  as  at 
first  appeared:  since  half  a  given  quantity  of  opium 
would  yield  more  satisfaction  when  smoked  in  a 
ripe,  well-saturated  old  pipe  than  the  whole  quantity 
in  a  comparatively  new  one. 

Chi  Ki,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations, 
got  up  on  to  the  mattress  on  the  bed,  and,  reclining 
at  his  ease,  proceeded  to  load  the  pipe  for  his  cus- 
tomer. I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  was  managed. 
The  stuff  in  the  gallipot  looked  exactly  like  thin 
treacle,  and  smelt  like  burnt  sugar  and  laudanum. 
Decidedly  it  seemed  queer  stuff  to  load  a  pipe  with. 
But  it  had  yet  to  be  cooked,  —  grilled.  Taking  an 
iron  bodkin  from  his  little  tool-chest,  Chi  Ki  dipped 
the  tip  of  it  into  the  sumi-liquid   stuff,  and,  with- 
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drawing  a  little  drop  of  it,  held  it  in  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  until  it  hardened  somewhat.  Keeping 
this  still  on  the  point  of  the  bodkin,  he  dipped  it 
again  into  the  gallipot,  and  again  held  it  in  the 
lamp  flame;  and  repeated  the  process  until  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  a  large  pea  was  accumulated  and 
properly  toasted.  This  was  placed  in  the  pipe-bowl, 
and  the  hungry  customer  sprang  up  on  to  the  bed 
to  enjoy  it. 

It  was  lit  at  the  little  lamp,  and  then  the  young 
Chinaman,  reclining  at  his  ease,  laid  his  head  com- 
fortably on  the  dirty  counterpane  that  covered  the 
rolled-up  bed,  and  took  the  pipe-stem  in  his  mouth. 
There  is  no  mouthpiece  to  the  pipe  ;  the  stem  is  cut 
sheer  off,  leaving  something  as  thick  as  an  office 
ruler  to  suck  at.  And  suck  the  Chinaman  did.  He 
took  the  bamboo  fairly  into  his  mouth,  and  there 
was  at  once  emitted  from  the  pipe  a  gurgling  sound 
—  the  spirits  of  ten  thousand  previously  smoked 
pipe-loads  stirred  to  life.  As  the  smoker  heard  the 
delicious  sound,  the  lids  of  his  elongated  eyes  quiv- 
ered in  ecstasy,  and  he  sucked  harder,  swallowing 
all  the  black  smoke  except  just  so  little  as  he  was 
bound  to  waste  in  the  process  of  breathing.  He  was 
as  economical  as  could  be,  however,  and  expelled 
but  the  merest  thread  of  the  precious  smoke  through 
his  nostrils,  and  none  by  means  of  his  mouth.  If  his 
sensations  induced  by  the  indulgence  were  heavenly, 
his  countenance  grossly  belied  them.  Gradually,  as 
he  sucked  and  swallowed,  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
thickened,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  half-closed 
eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a  satisfied  pig.  Still  he 
sucked,  and  the  nostril  wreaths  came  quicker  and 
fiirer,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  like  an  enrap- 
tured hog :  when  suddenly  the  gurgling  in  the 
throat  of  the  pipe-stem  terminated  in  a  brief  rattle, 
and  all  was  over.  While  the  opium  in  the  pipe  was 
waning  to  extremity,  Chi  Ki  had  busied  himself  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  little  cigarette  composed  of 
paper  and  common  tobaccV?,  and  as  the  pipe-stem 
dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  young  Chinaman, 
Chi  Ki  promptly  handed  him  the  cigarette,  which 
he  proceeded  to  light  and  consume,  with  a  languid 
relish  edifying  to  behold.  I  inquired  why  this  was, 
but,  .beyond  the  assertion  that  it  was  always  done, 
Chi  Ki  had  no  explanation  to  offer. 

"  Was  the  lingering  flavor  of  opium  in  the  mouth 
objectionable  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Chi  Ki,  with  a  grin;  "  O 
no,  no ;  it 's  always  done ;  I  don't  know  why,  not 
in  the  least,  but  they  will  have  the  cigar  after- 
wards." 

I  can't  help  thinking,  however,  that  this  taking 
tobacco  after  opium  must  be  something  more  than  a 
meaningless  "custom."  Perhaps  an  abrupt  and  sud- 
den descent  from  paradise  to  earth  would  be  too 
much  for  a  Chinaman's  nerves,  and  so  he  applies 
himself  to  the  milder  narcotic  by  way  of  a  gentle 
letting  down. 

What  chiefly  surprised  me  was  the  short  time  it 
took  to  consume  the  charging  of  a  pipe.  From  the 
time  of  the  young  Chinaman's  taking  the  stem  in  his 
mouth  till  the  opium  was  exhausted,  not  more  than 
a  minute  and  a  half  was  occupied.  In  five  minutes 
the  cigarette  was  smoked,  and  the  customer  took 
his  departure.  He  paid  no  money,  so  I  suppose  he 
went  "tick"  with  Chi  Ki ;  but,  as  far  as  I  coidd 
make  out,  his  treat  would  cost  about  three  half- 
pence. Evidently  opium-smoking  is  a  more  expen- 
sive enjoyment  than  dram-drinking.  Chi  Ki  showed 
me  his  "  measures."  They  were  three  little  ivory 
cups,  the  smallest  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble.     For 


this  full  of  the  treacle-like  opium,  fourpence  was 
charged;  the  next-sized  cup  was  sixpence,  and  the 
largest  a  shilling.  This,  it  seemed,  included  the 
loan  of  Chi  Ki's  pipe,  as  well  as  of  the  bed  to  lie  on, 
and  the  cigarette  for  after  smoking,  and  the  trouble 
of  frizzling  and  preparing  the  drug. 

Chi  Ki  keeps  open  house  for  opium-smokers,  and 
his  chief  customers  are  the  sailors  who  arrive  at  the 
London  ports.  Sometimes,  I. was  informed,  trade 
was  so  slack  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  cus- 
tomers would  apply  all  day  long;  while  at  other 
times  it  was  as  much  as  Chi  Ki  could  do,  distilling 
and  frizzling  and  frying,  to  keep  the  smokers  going. 
The  opium  has  to  be  put  through  a  peculiar  process 
before  it  is  reduced  to  the  semi-liquid  state.  It  has 
to  be  cooked.  Chi  Ki  was  good  enough  to  crawl 
under  the  bedstead  and  produce  therefrom,  for  my 
inspection,  his  implements  of  cookery,  and  to  ex- 
plain their  use.  1  should  hardly  advise  an  amateur 
to  essay  opium-brewing  on  the  strength  of  my  direc- 
tions; but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  opium  of  the 
druggist  is  shredded  into  little  slices,  which  are  laid 
on  a  piece  of  stout  coarse  canvas,  which  is  suspended 
in  a  small  iron  pot  partly  filled  with  water.  In  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  essence  of  the  opium  drains 
through  the  canvas,  and  forms  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  leaving  on  the  canvas  the  refuse, 
looking  not  unlike  tea-leaves. 

The  cookery  was  performed  at  the  miserable  little 
fireplace  before  mentioned.  Poor  English  Mrs.  Chi 
Ki  looks  as  though  she  is  being  gradually  smoke- 
dried,  and  by  and  by  will  present  the  appearance 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

"  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  it,"  said  she,  "  but 
sometimes  it 's  awful.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ships 
come  in  at  once,  and  then  we  have  a  houseful,  —  up- 
stairs as  well  as  down.  We  've  had  as  many  as 
fourteen  smoking  in  this  room  at  one  time,  and  them 
that  could  n't  find  room  on  the  bed  lajr  all  about  the 
floor.  There  are  only  two  pipes,  —  one  for  the  par- 
lor, and  one  for  the  best  room,  —  this  room.  It  is 
hot  work,  I  assure  you,  when  we  are  busy.  As  soon 
as  one  has  smoked  out,  another  is  ready  to  snatch 
at  it;  and  it  is  in  lighting  the  opium  that  the  smoke 
is  wasted  so.  They  are  awful  hungry  after  it  some- 
times, when  they  've  gone  a  long  while  without  and 
got  their  pay.  They  '11  smoke  as  much  as  a  shil- 
ling's worth  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  there  they  '11 
lay  like  logs.  It  don't  often  make  me  ill ;  it  makes 
me  silly.  I  am  ill  sometimes,  though.  I  was  ill 
abed  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen came  up  here-  to  see  the  smokers.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  of  them,  and  they  were 
friends  like.  I  was  sorry  that  the  place-was  in  such 
a  muddle;  but  the  Prince  did  n't  seem  to  mind." 

"  Yas,"  observed  Chi  Ki,  suddenly  lighting  up ; 
"the  Prince,  he  say,  'Come  smokee  pipe  wi' me, 
and  bring  you'  lady,  whens  eonwenince.'  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  1  don't  believe  he  meant  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  dubiously. 

But  the  lame  old  Chinaman-  grinned  and  winked 
to  himself  knowingly  ;  so  that  I  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if,  one  of  these  fine  days,  the  porter 
at  Marlborough  House  is  startled  by  a  Celestial 
apparition. 


YACHTING. 

While  the  great  holiday  montli3  are  as  yet  only 

on  the  horizon,  and  figged  Londoners  are  wearying 

for  that  sudden   centrifugal   force   which  annually 

scatters  them   to   the   four   winds   of  heaven,   the 
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yachtsman  of  pure  blood  is  already  engaged  with 
his  favorite  pastime.  Erith  finds  him  playing  bil- 
liards in  the  hotel  of  an  evening  ;  Gravesend  watch- 
es him  smoking  on  the  deck  ;  Cowes  admires  his 
white  trousers  and  shoes,  his  blue  jacket  and  gilt 
buttons,  his  audacious  air  and  well-counterfeited 
swagger.  All  round  the  coast,  indeed,  he  is  visible 
just  now,  in  quest  of  fine  breezes  and  safe  moorings, 
lamenting  that  this  or  that  trifling  particular  should 
prevent  his  craft  from  carrying  off  all  the  prizes,  and 
wondering  in  his  own  mind  what  his  sensations 
would  be  if  he  owned  the  Fiona.  The  yachtsman 
is  always  proud  of  his  yacht  ;  but  he  is  never  satis- 
fied, lie  does  not  perceive  the  true  charm  of  the 
pursuit, — the  healthy  exercise,  the  fine  air,  the  in- 
tense and  joyous  excitement  which  thrills  and  purifies 
the  blood,  —  so  hampered  is  he  by  that  morbid  de- 
sire for  comparison  which  destroys  other  people's 
pleasures  as  well  as  the  yachtsman's.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  yachting-life  is  invariably  beclouded  by  this 
insane  passion  for  making  splendid  runs  and  having 
them  chronicled.  To  the  exoteric  lover  of  yachting, 
nothing  could  seem  more  delicious  than  a  month's 
quiet  coasting  in  the  Juno  ;  and  he  regards  the  own- 
er of  the  Juno  as  the  most  favored  of  mortals.  The 
master  of  the  Juno,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  nights 
disturbed,  and  his  days  rendered  a  misery  to  him, 
because  of  the  superior  sailing  qualifications  of  the 
Jupiter.  Fly  where  he  will,  the  shadow  of  the  Jupi- 
ter pursues  and  haunts  him.  Does  not  the  owner  of 
a  celebrated  bull-dog,  or  of  a  celebrated  trotting- 
cob,  or  of  a  champion  rose  rest,  as  it  were,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  spider's  web  of  apprehension,  conscious 
of  the  approach  of  any  competing  power  ?  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  trouble  which  the  yachtsman  cannot 
leave  behind  him  when  he  steps  on  board  his  yacht. 
He  can  snap  his  fingers  at  all  other  evil  influences. 
If  a  few  parties,  an  occasional  picnic,  and  an  even- 
ing in  a  box  at  the  opera,  have  somehow  disquieted 
him,  and  caused  him  to  consider  in  an  anxious  man- 
ner whether,  in  the  event  of  his  marrying,  his  be- 
loved yacht  must  be  relinquished,' he  has  only  to  get 
on  board,  weigh  anchor,  and  set  off  for  a  brisk  and 
buoyant  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  long 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  rough  northern  winds 
will  speedily  cure  him  of  his  land-sickness.  In  the 
soft  atmosphere  of  ball-rooms  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  blue  eyes.  Running  up  Loch 
Fyne  before  a  brisk  southwesterly  wind,  with  just  a 
touch  of  spray  coming  over  from  time  to  time  on  the 
white  deck,  with  screaming  tern,  and  floating  mar- 
rots,  and  high-poised  solan-geese,  and  wheeling  gulls 
about,  and  with  now  and  then  a  i'axv  wild-duck 
coming  just  within  shot,  Helen  herself  might  beckon 
to  him  from  the  cabin  without  being  heeded.  Credi- 
tors are  forgotten.  Enemies  are  no  more  thought 
of,  or  easily  forgiven.  The  strong,  energetic  stirring 
of  the  blood  by  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  sea 
raises  him  beyond  the  meaner  cares  of  the  gentlemen 
who  live  at  home  at  ease.  Brisk  circulation  refuses 
to  consider  trifles  ;  and  the  only  subject  of  pressing 
and  immediate  gravity  which  he  cannot  escape  is  the 
question  whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  starve  for 
two  hours  more,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  brilliant 
vreather  by  going  below  for  dinner. 

The  scientific  yachtsman,  however,  is  considered 
to  have  no  pleasure  in  sailing  except  as  a  test  of 
speed.  He  is  like  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the 
training  of  fast  horses,  and  who  does  not  enjoy  rid- 
ing. The  scientific  yachtsman  is  always  correct  in 
costume,  that  being  a  part  of  the  pursuit  which  lie 
has   thus   deliberately  chosen.     Perhaps  he  fancies 


that  any  other  dress  would  catch  the  wind,  and  re- 
tard the  speed  of  his  vessel  in  some  critical  race,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  believes  yEolus  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  favor  him  if  he  did  not  wear  club-buttons. 
One  can  easily  understand  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  the  man  who  owns  a  very  large  yacht;  but,  for 
the  real  enjoyment  of  yachting,  a  small  yacht  better 
commends  itself  to  the  non-professional  mind.  The 
large  yacht  has  the  advantage  of  offering  every 
form  of  personal  comfort  to  its  visitors.  The  cabins 
are  roomy  and  well  ventilated,  sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  perfect,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  cooking  which  the  imagination 
of  man  can  desire.  After  all,  however,  one  might 
as  well  be  on  board  a  large  steamer.  People  who 
like  the  motion  of  the  sea,  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  sailing,  the  humorous  vicissitude  and  experimen- 
tal ingenuities  of  yachting-life,  do  not  put  a  good 
dinner  and  a  comfortable  bed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  requisites.  The  big  yacht  is  not  so  big  or  comfort- 
able as  a  well-appointed  ship,  while  it  offers  none 
of  the  amusement  necessarily  accompanying  a  voy- 
age in  a  small  craft.  Inexperienced  sailors  should 
know,  also,  that,  the  smaller  a  vessel  is,  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  incurring  sea-sickness! 

We  do  not  so  often  hear  of  people  becoming  sick 
in  an  ordinary  small  boat  or  sailing-launch  ;  but 
some  people  readily  get  sick  on  board  a  large  yacht, 
while  the  majority  of  the  passengers  by  Channel 
steamers,  if  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  rough,  be- 
gin to  feel  queer  before  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land. 
But  the  grand  feature  of  a  cruise  in  a  small  yacht  is 
the  perpetual  upsetting  of  all  our  notions  of  order 
and  harmony  and  comfort.  It  is  like  the  revolution 
which  the  author  of  "  Ldiput  Levee  "  describes  as 
having  broken  out  in  Liliput  Land,  —  a  far  more 
bewildering  and  astounding  reversal  of  things  than 
is  possible  in  a  merely  political  crisis.  When  the 
yacht,  carefully  provisioned  for  a  month's  time, 
leaves  harbor,  the  nice  and  orderly  aiTangement  of 
everything  is  quite  remarkable.  One  is  lost  in  aston- 
ishment to  find  how  large  jars,  and  hampers,  and 
wrappers,  and  extra  bedding,  and  what  not,  have 
been  stowed  away  in  the  little  place,  and  still  more 
astonished  to  find  that  dinner  can  be  cooked  in  the 
forecastle  without  a  trace  of  the  operation  being 
visible  elsewhere.  Things  begin  to  alter,  however. 
The  first  night  on  board  produces  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  large  soft  bundles  of  bedding.  Then 
little  articles  are  wanted,  necessitating  the  opening 
of  hampers.  No  one  seems  to  have  time  to  close 
these  again;  if  they  have,  they  do  not  know  how. 
When  anybody  grumbles,  he  is  told  he  must  n't  be 
so  particular ;  and  thereupon  he  falls  into  the  rough- 
and-ready  fashions  of  his  companions.  A  week  of 
this  abandonment,  and  the  whole  place  is  in  a  state 
of  flagrant  anarchy.  Shoe-brushes,  mustard-pots, 
hams,  kegs,  charts,  telescopes,  pickled  onions,  and 
the  last  parcel  of  books  from  Mudie's,  are  flung 
promiscuously  together ;  and  whoever  wants  any 
one  of  these  things  seizes  it  by  scattering  the  others. 
Some  gunpowder  has  been  dropped  on  the  Stras- 
bourg pie  by  a  clumsy  experimenter,  who  has  also 
scattered  a  quantity  of  swan-shot  generally  over 
everything.  Hooks  of  all  kinds,  and  fishing-tackle, 
attach  themselves  to  whatever  is  nearest  them,  but 
chiefly  to  the  bedding  and  the  spare  overcoats.  A 
pair  of  slippers  lies  on  the  bacon  ;  and  the  cork- 
screw peeps  out,  as  a  book-marker,  from  Mr.  King- 
lake's  last  volume.  "The  Spanish  Gypsy"  is  pros- 
trate among  bottles  of  Bass;  and  Bradshaw,  lying 
on  deck,  is  suddenly  caught  up  and  whirled  over- 
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board  by  the  wind,  —  a  deliverance  for  which  every- 
body professes  himself  thankful. 

Yachting  life  of  this  confused  and  reckless  kind, 
the  reader  may  fancy,  would  teach  men  to  stay  on 
shore,  and  be  comfortable,  and  marry.  It  has  the 
opposite  effect,  as  a  rule.  Clearly,  the  man  who 
marries  expects  that  swan-shot  will  be  kept  out  of 
kis  mustard-pot,  and  that  his  newest  books  will  not 
have  stout  poured  over  their  fly-leaf'. 

But  on  board  a  yacht  a  man  finds  life  quite  bear- 
ahle,  even  although  such  accidents  occur.  Nay,  he 
rather  prides  himself  on  the  careless,  hand-to-mouth, 
experimental  manner  of  living,  and  fancies  himself 
some  Robinson  Crusoe  contriving  to  exist,  without 
assistance,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  intelligence  and 
manual  dexterity.  Indeed,  for  a  contemplative 
stranger  to  drop  into  such  a  yacht  at  dinner-time, 
and  observe  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  a  lot  of  raw 
young  bachelors  over  the  repast  which  they,  in  con- 
junction with  a  mysterious  creature  in  the  forecastle, 
—  half  cook  and  half  sailor,  —  have  elaborated,  is 
an  interesting  study.  The  empirical  acquaintance 
they  exhibit  with  regard  to  preserved  meats,  and 
the  methods  of  cooking  the  same,  would  astonish 
some  of  the  gentle  beings  of  eighteen  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  these  male  acquaintances  of 
theirs  as  being  only  one  shade  more  ignorant  of 
everything  —  if  that  be  possible  —  than  themselves. 
Charles,  who  never  did  anything  more  vehement 
in  his  life  than  sneer  at  "  Marta,"  and  say  he  thought 
"  Adam  Bede  "  a  rather  clever  piece  of  writing  for 
a  woman,  has  the  most  decided  views  about  the 
cooking  of  preserved  kidneys,  and  will  enter  into 
an  infuriated  argument  about  the  best  kind  of  chut- 
ney. Alfred,  whose  soul  has  for  years  been  bound 
uj>  in  his  collar  and  necktie,  now  wears  no  collar  at 
all,  cannot  be  bothered  looking  for  his  comb  and 
brush  in  the  morning,  and  cares  no  more  for  the  tar 
on  his  lily-white  fingers  than  if  it  were  the  impalpa- 
ble stain  of  rose-water.  Fine  complexions  are 
scorched  into  a  gypsy  blackness  ;  hands  are  scratched 
and  pricked  by  hooks,  and  bruised  by  some  unex- 
pected lurching  of  the  boom  ;  clothes  are  torn,  and 
soiled  by  jam,  and  beer,  and  salt  water,  until  their 
owner  looks  like  a  Thames-steamer  steward  out  of 
work.  But  the  life  is  very  enjoyable  for  all  that; 
and  both  Charles  and  Alfred  are  bettered  by  being 
lugged  out  of  their  ordinary  groove  for  a  brief  period. 
By  and  by  they  will  drop  down  again  into  their  cus- 
tomary indolent  indiflerence  ;  but  traces  of  the  sea 
water  and  the  sea  air  will  remain  in  their  blood,  and 
help  them  to  bear  a  little  better  against  the  cruel 
doom  of  doing  nothing. 

A  MODERN  DUNCIAD.* 

Mr.  Crawley  seems  to  be  a  clever  man,  and  to 
have  taken  pains;  yet  his  satire  on  our  modern 
noets  will  not  be  much  read,  and  will  yet,  probably, 
be  more  read  than  it  deserves.  He  has  attempted 
to  write  a  modern  Dunciad  in  a  day  when  a  Dun- 
ciad,  even  if  written  by  a  Pope  born  out  of  due 
Season,  would  be  a  laborious  mistake;  and,  more- 
over, he  has  written  of  poets  whose  power  and 
feeling  any  man  as  capable  of  understanding  our 
age  as  Pope  was  of  understanding  his,  would  fully 
appreciate,  with  the  industriously  incisive  invective 
of  a  censor,  rather  than  a  critic.  Mr.  Crawley  be- 
gins in  due  form  with  a  forced  and  rather  coarse  joke 
on  the,  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population,  the  con- 

*  Horse  and  Foot  ;  or.  Pilgrim*  to  Parnassus.  By  Kichard 
Crawley.     Loudon:  John  Camden  Ilotten. 


nection  of  which  with  his  invective  against  the  poet? 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  seems  imagined  at  all  only 
in  order  to  drag  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill's  name  into  a  satire  in- 
to which  it  could  not  otherwise  be  made  to  fit.  And 
then,  having  taken  this  awkward  little  run  through 
what  he  considers  the  jocose  part  of  political  econo- 
my, Mr.  Crawley  springs  thus  into  the  substance  of 
his  satire.  We  quote  for  the  most  part  both  notes 
and  satire,  as  the  notes  are  evidently  intended  to 
eke  out  the  text,  and  the  text  certainly  needs  the 
notes:  — 

"  There  was  a  time,  ere  Trollope1  learned  to  spell, 

When  S.  G.  0.-  wrote  seldom  or  wrote  well, 

When  Swinburne3  only  lusted  after  tarts, 

When  Beak's1  was  yet  a  Bachelor  of  Arts; 

Ere  Broad  Church  rose  to  make  logicians  stare, 

That  medley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Voltaire  ; 

When  Aim  i  Mater  still  young  Genius  fed, 

Nor  suckled  slaves5  and  editors  instead  ; 

Ere  Quaker0  Wordsworth  fettered  English  song, 

Though  oft  his  practice  proved  his  preaching  wrong; 

When  poets  poetry  in  nature  sought, 

When  nature  wa3,  and  pedantry  was  not; 

When  every  reader  knew  the  rules  of  art, 

For  naught  was  needed  but  a  feeling  heart, 

And  hearts  still  blossomed  in  our  English  ground, 

And  life  and  motion  in  our  veins  were  found. 

But  now,  alas !  a  heavy  change  has  come ! 

Far  wanders  Genius  from  his  ancient  home, 

And  mute,  or  exiled  on  a  foreign  shore, 

Still  wafts  his  madness  and  his  music  o'er, 

Her  singer  still,  her  citizen  no  more." 

1  "  Mr.  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope. 

2  "  S.  O.  0.,  the  irrepressible  correspondent  of  the  Times.  For  the 
sake  of  his  parishioners  I  hope  his  doclrine  is  more  orthodox  than 
his  grammar,  and  his  sermons  shorter  than  his  letters. 

a  "  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  author  of  "  Atalanta  in  Ca- 
lydon,"  il  Chastelard,"  "  poems  and  Ballads,"  &c. 

4  "  Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  Master  of  Arts  and  Oratory.  But  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  describe  him.  As  was  said,  gentle  reader,  of  his  great 
predecessor, if  he  will  pardon  me  the  comparison,  "  Not  to  know 
him  argues  thyself  unknown." 

5  "  I  here  allude  to  the  debasing  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tion, which,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  is  fast  extinguishing  alt 
freedom  of  study  and  true  love  of  the  arts  in  the  Universities  and 
elsewhere. 

<s  "  Part  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  no  one  can  admire  more  than  my- 
self ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  critical  opinions  have  ex- 
ercised a  most  degrading  influence  over  our  literature.  He  is  sel- 
dom mean  or  vulgar  himself,  but  his  poetical  descendants  are  both, 
but  it  was  he  who  taught  them  to  be  so.  He  has  been  called  the 
poet  of  nature,  but  without  much  justice  ;  his  view  of  her  was  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  ;  and  while  professing  to  free  poetry  from  the 
artificial  trammels  imposed  upon  it  by  Pope,  he  tried  to  confine  it 
to  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  petty  though  simple 
existences  of  the  boors  that  inhabit  them.  There  is  little  melody  or 
life  in  his  compositions  ;  he  is  often  undoubtedly  dull,  and  to  me 
there  has  always  been  something  effeminate  and  unmanly  both  in 
the  man  and  his  works.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  he 
is  most  popular  with  the  critics  ;  the  public  read  him  rather  as 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  and  though  he  occasionally  extorts  their 
admiration,  he  is  scarcely  ever  a  favorite,  those  who  like  him  best 
are  usually  by  nature  mure  addicted  to  prose  than  poetry  ;  the  sort 
of  people  who  are  not  too  strict  to  go  out,  but  who  think  dramatic 
readings  both  safer  and  more  improving  than  the  theatre." 

(We  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Crawley  means 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist,  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  not  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope,  but  that  he  has  got  into  some  confusion 
between  their  names.)  This  extract  shows  fairly 
what  Mr.  Crawley  can  do  in  the  way  of  smartness, 
and  also  how  laboriously  he  does  it.  The  notion  of 
a  long-forgotten  past,  when  "  Beales  was  yet  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,"  is  not  wanting  in  swartness  of  the 
kind  Mr.  Crawley  aims  at,  and  the  satire  on  the 
Broad  Church  as  a  medley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Vol- 
taire is  just  as  amusing,  just  as  false,  and  just  as  true, 
as  these  sorts  of  literary  censures  usually  arc. 

We  give  the  note  on  Wordsworth  in.  full,  because 
it  gauges  the  critical  power  of  our  modern  satirist. 
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If  there  are  any  phrases  in  the  English  language 
ridiculously  inapplicable  to  Wordsworth,  they  are 
the  phrases  "  effeminate  and  unmanly."  That  he 
was  narrow,  any  true  critic  would  grant.  That  he 
was  apt  to  be  "  goody  "  with  his  moralities,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  narrow  though  lofty  range  of  his 
own  wonderful  genius,  —  "  true,"  as  he  himself  said, 
"to  the  kindred  ties  of  heaven  and  home,"  —  is  un- 
deniable ;  but  as  for  effeminacy  or  unmanliness,  the 
very  opposite  characteristic]  a  rugged  and  almost 
rude  Cumbrian  hardiness  of  nature,  marks  the  whole 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  character  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Crawley,  in  his  artificial  search  for  smart  things 
Id  say,  would  not  have  gone  further  astray  if  he  had 
called  Shakespeare  dull  and  narrow,  and  Milton  ig- 
noble. The  truth  is,  that  satire,  of  this  kind  at 
least)  —  satire  that  strains  to  make  jute  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  poets,  —  is  so  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  time,  that,  when  even  clever*  men  try  it,  they 
only  make  themselves  ludicrous.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  Mr.  Crawley  now  and  then 
shows  how  much  better  a  critic  he  could  be  if  he 
did  not  attempt  to  be  a  satirist.  After  trying  to 
scourge  Mr.  Swinburne  anew  for  his  ballads,  without 
any  particular  success,  he  gives  us  this  spirited  and 
true  panegyric  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  noble  poem, 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  :  — '■ 

"  Yet  though  your  lip?  arc  red  with  Circe's  wine, 

And,  scorning  fools,  you  stoop  to  herd  with  swine, 

Not  this  the  field  for  Atalanta's  knight, 

The  glorious  son  of  Phoebus  and  of  tight  ■ 

Far  other  queen,  and  other  wreaths  are  due, 

Yours  are  your  ballads,  but  they  are  not  you  : 

Again  I  ponder  till  the  lamp  burns  low, 

Althea's  crime,  and  Mcleager's  woe; 

Althca,  by  her  hate,  her  love  undone, 

The  mourner,  mother,  slayer  of  her  son  ; 

And  you  I  single  from  the  nameless  dead; 

And  claim  the  fadeless  laurel  for  your  head.- 

Hence,  loathly  shapes  !  and  nightbom  dreams  awayr ! 

Freed  from  the  rank  mists  soars  the  lord  of  day  ; 

So  Swinburne  soars,  again  attempts  the  skies, 

And  other  Atalantas  shall  arise; 

Still  shall  he  soar,  transcendent  o'er  the  sphere, 

And  reign  the  monarch  of  our  sunless  jrear." 

But  how  hard  Mr.  Crawley  strains  at  his  self- 
appointed  task  of  picking  holes  and  embroidering 
his  holes,  in  our  modern  poetry,  his  very  weak  and 
feebly  forcible  criticism  on  Tennyson,  in  whom  he 
can  find  nothing  to  admire  but  Elaine,  will  suffi- 
ciently show :  — 

"But  hush,  admire!  a  Laureate  strikes  the  strings, 

And  praises  Albert  for  begetting  kings  ; 

Tells  us  how  Enoch  left  his  home  and  wife,  t 

And  came,  when  least  expected,  back  to  life  : 

How  Edith,  Maud,  and  fifty  maidens  more, 

Whom  ladies  proud  to  landed  scoundrels  bore, 

Died  of  their  love,  or  else  that  love  forgot, 

And  Straight  espoused  a  sportsman  or  a  sot ; 

While  their  bard  lived  another  jilt  to  woo, 

Composed  a  poem,  and  forgot  them  too. 

But  that  it 's  wrong  for  girls  to  disobey, 

And  poets  must  be  moral  now-a-day, 

I  wonder  why  they  did  not  run  away  ! 

"  Or  how  a  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred, 

Turned  round,  and  broke  a  medicine-glass  1  in  bed, 

Snored,  started,  groaned,   then   dreamed   a  dream   of 

Life, 
And" told  the  tedious  vision  to  his  wife: 
Who  also  dreamed,  and  piously  inclined, 
Revenged  herself  upon  her  spouse  in  kind  : 
I  know  not  what 's  the  music  of  the  spheres,2 
But 't  was  a  discord  to  my  carnal  ears. 


"  See  next  the  huge  Geraint,  Boeotian  lord, 
Great  at  the  fight,  but  greater  at  the  board  ; 
Whose  foes  go  down  whene'er  his  lance  he  lowers, 
Who  cats  the  dinner  of  a  field  of  mowers;1 
Who  when  Earl  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he  would 
That  is,  when  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he  could, 
Leaps  up,  though  lying  on  a  shield  half  dead, 
And  Bends  a  falchion  flashing  through  his  head. 
Thanks  to  the  bard  whose  sacred  song  declares 
That  there  were  ruffians  e'en  before  Tom  Sayers. 
O,  could  Geraint  again  his  feats  rehearse, 
And  strike  in  earnest  as  he  strikes  in  verse, 
I  If  il  swell  the  volume  of  great  Tyrwhitt's  cares, 
And  Mace  woidd  tremble  for  the  belt  he  wears." 

i  "  From  the  City  Clerk:  — 

"'  Nay,'  "  said  the  kindly  wife,  to  comfort  him, 
"  '  You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down,  and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medicine  in  it ; 
Ami,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke  your  dream.' ;' 
a  "  Sphere-music,  such  as  that  you  dreamed  about." 
3  "In  the  characters  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  Idylls,  as  in  Monsieur 
Florian'g  pastorals,  the  habits  of  one  class  or  age  are  somewhat  in- 
congruously joined  with  the  sentiment  of  another.      For  instance, 
Geraint  lights  and   eats  like  a  Homeric  champion,  but  talks  and 
thinks  like  the  hero  of  a  modern  novel." 

—  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  we  need  quote  no  more. 
The  smartnesses  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  so  are  the 
immense  deficiencies  in  sympathy  which  the  smart- 
nesses hide. 

We  must  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Crawley  too  good 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  One  or  two  bits 
of  appreciative  criticism,  his  admiration  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Atalanta  seem  to  us  to  show  that  if  he  had  not  de- 
voted himself  to  snappish  taunts  at  modern  poetry, 
he  might  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  beauties  of 
poets  at  whom  (as,  for  example,  Mr.  Buchanan)  he 
can  only  sneer.  This  sort  of  satire  seems  to  us  en- 
tirely obsolete.  There  is  a  satire  which  men  of 
great  genius  in  the  present  day  have  used  with  great 
success,  —  men  like  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, and  even  now  and  then  a  woman  like  George 
Eliot.  But  their  satire  is  not  the  satire  of  frantic 
stabs  at  small  defects,  and  wilful  blindness  to  great 
merits.  It  consists  in  the  art  of  delineating  the 
whole  man,  powers  and  weaknesses,  virtues  and 
failings  alike,  but  with  a  strong  light  on  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  failings ;  and  a  strong  light  of  the 
kind  which  makes  the  reader  at  once  smile  and  sigh, 
which  kindles  his  sense  of  humor  at  the  poverty  and 
feebleness  of  our  ambitious  humanity,  and  yet  pierces 
us  also  with  a  sense  of  pity  that  it  is  so.  When  Mr. 
Thackeray  says  of  his  hero,  "Do  we  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  Pen  because  he  has  got  a  white  hat,  and  be- 
cause. Ids  mourning  for  his  mother  is  fainter?  All 
the  lapse  of  years,  all  the  career  of  fortune  all  the 
events  of  life,  however  strongly  they  may  move  or 
eagerly  excite  him,  never  can  remove  that  sainted 
image  from  his  heart,  or  banish  that  blessed  love 
from  its  sanctuary,"  —  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  true 
satirist,  the  satirist  who  enters  with  large  compre- 
hensiveness into  the  human  nature  of  his  day;  and 
yet  keeps  the  lights  strongest  on  its  weaknesses. 

It  should  be  the  same  with  intellectual  satire,  if 
it  is  to  be  read  and  worth  reading.  It  should  show 
large  sympathy,  while  keeping  the  blots  of  inca- 
pacity fairly  in  view.  Intellectual  satire  of  this 
highest  kind  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Clough,  though 
scarcely  ever,  as  one  might  expect,  on  individuals. 
Still,  Mr.  Clough  showed  the  power  to  write  it,  — 
showed  that  he  might  have  written  even  satire  on 
individuals,  had  it  suited  his  temper  to  write  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  satire  of  the  large 
appreciative  kind,  but  with  the  melancholy  revela- 
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tion  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  subject  in  the 
foreground  of  his  picture.  In  his  Dipsychus,  he 
showed  ample  satiric  power  of  this  description  ;  and 
if  satire  is  to  be  written  at  all  in  our  day,  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  it  will  succeed,  and  deserve  to 
live. 

Mr.  Crawley  shows  an  ability  which  it  would  be 
well  indeed  to  devote  to  a  better  task  than  this 
miserable  aiming  of  Liliputian  arrows  at  the  vul- 
nerable points  only  in  contemporary  poets,  —  a 
task  which  strikes  us  as  very  laborious  and  rather 
vulgarizing  for  him  who  undertakes  it,  and  still 
more  laborious  and  profoundly  depressing  to  him 
who  studies  the  results. 


"NO  IRISH  NEED  APPLY." 

Proverbs  and  phrases  whose  force  is  intended 
to  tell  against  a  particular  nationality  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  one-sided ;  and  perhaps  the  be-proverbed 
nation,  if  sorely  put  to  it,  might  be  able  to  invent 
an  epigram  as  stinging  against  the  proverb-monger. 
Nevertheless,  underlying  all  such  cant  words,  there 
is  generally  found  a  substratum  of  truth  which  af- 
forded at  one  time,  even  if  it  no  longer  affords, 
some  ground  for  the  reproach.  The  French  saying, 
"  Point  d'argent  point  de  Suisse,"  has  doubtless  lost 
its  cogency  from  lapse  of  time;  but  it  dates  from 
the  days  when  Swiss  mercenaries  kept  the  recalci- 
trant burghers  in  order,  and  -when  that  king  or  lord 
who  failed  in  argent  would  infallibly  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Switzer  guard.  Some  of  our  own 
phrases  have  equally  fallen  flat  with  "  the  process  of 
the  suns  " ;  thus,  we  are  still  occasionally  wont  to 
talk  of  a  "  pawky  Scot "  at  a  time  when  the  admix- 
ture of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  has  gone  on  for 
so  long  as  to  leave  little  distinguishable  in  either 
nation  apart  from  the  other.  What  pawkiness 
really  means  is  by  no  means  patent  to  many  an 
Englishman's  mind  ;  he  has,  however,  adopted  the 
parrot-cry,  as  he  has  that  other  phrase  about  a 
"  canny  Scot,"  which  latter  adjective  he  now  uses 
in  an  utterly  wrong  signification,  taking  it  to  mean 
cunning  —  'cute;  whereas  the  Scottish  signification 
is  candid  —  ingenuous  —  simple-minded.  The  lan- 
guage of  prejudice  against  Hibernia  has  made  itself 
often  heard  before  now.  It  is  wont  to  take  form  in 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  press  in  so  plain  a 
guise  that  no  one  can  mistake  the  force  of  the  prej- 
udice. "  No  Irish  need  apply  ! "  Who  shall  gauge 
the  misery  of  that  experience  which  first  recorded 
its  trials  and  disappointments  in  so  sweeping  an 
objection  ?  Who  shall  sum  up  the  dreary  record  of 
dirt  and  duplicity  and  incompetence  scored  by  tke 
dynasty  of  Bridget  and  Kate  in  the  domestic  arena, 
which  has  left  this  protest  ?  That  the  reproach  is 
not  undeserved  is  proved  by  its  frequency.  Who 
shall  say  it  is  undeserved,  whom  the  knowledge  of 
many  Bridgets  and  Corneys  and  Kates  has  familiar- 
ized with  mendacity  and  ignorance  and  impudence 
in  a  hundred  kitchen  ways  ? 

Sooth  to  say,  we  are  brought  to  it  by  bitter  expe- 
rience. We,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  British 
households,  are  compelled  to  enter  this  protest  at 
the  charge  of  an  additional  sixpence  on  each  adver- 
tisement. The  extra  sixpence  is  emblematic  of  the 
cost  of  trusting  to  Ireland.  And  this  leads  to  the 
primal  grievance  against  the  Sister  Isle,  —  the  com- 
plaint that  Irishmen  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  It 
is  their  abiding  fault.  They  are  warm-hearted, 
impulsive,  hospitable,  brave,  with  a  bravery  amount- 
ing to  truculence,  —  hero-worshippers  in  every  shape 


and  form  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Meet  an 
Irishman  on  his  own  threshold,  and  he  conveys  to 
you  the  ideal  of  geniality  and  generosity.  He  is  a 
splendid  host,  a  capital  anecdote-monger  across  the 
table,  an  artful  supplier  of  compliments,  a  thorough- 
ly good  fellow.  If  you  are  disposed  to  accept  the 
stories  of  his  own  prowess  and  wit  and  family  con- 
nections, you  are  impelled  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  an  Achilles,  an  Ulysses,  and  a  Beau  Brummel,  — 
three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  in  the  person 
of  your  host.  "Nimmer,  das  glaubt  mir,  erscheinen 
die  Gbtter,  nimmer  allein,"  sings  Schiller;  and  cer- 
tainly the  gods  never  appear  singly  at  an  Irishman's 
table.  Apollo  pales  before  your  host's  manly  graces ; 
Mars,  before  his  courage ;  Mercury,  before'  his  elo- 
quence ;  Cupid,  before  his  conquests ;  -while  as  for 
Bacchus,  —  let  the  waning  Kinahan  with  odors  of 
peat  reek  decide.  In  short,  the  Admirable  Crichton 
ought  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  judging  from  the 
multitudinous  copies  of  that  adventurous  Scot  on 
Emerald  soil.  But  the  weak  point  in  the  typical 
Hibernian's  glory  is  the  impossibility  of  lending 
credence  to  what  he  says.  You  dare  not  trust  the 
account  he  gives  of  himself,  for  you  know  him  of  old 
to  be  an  egregious  fibber.  When  a  large  draft  has 
to  be  made  on  the  bank  of  credulity,  you  may 
honor,  if  you  will,  the  check  of  the  Scot  or  the 
Welchman  or  the  Frenchman  ;  but  to  the  Hibernian 
you  are.  forced  to  respond  with  the  ancient  formula : 
No  Irish  need  apply. 

He  is  untrustworthy,  his  brag  is  not  to  be  accepted, 
nor  his  flattery  either.  He  will  lay  on  the  latter  an 
inch  deep,  smiling  to  himself,  at  the  idea  of  hoaxing 
his  victim,  while  all  the  time  the  laudation  is  so 
rank  that  his  purpose  is  transparent.  Who,  save  the 
greenest  of  greenhorns,  was  ever  deceived  by  an 
Irishman's  compliments  or  by  his  boastfulness  ? 
Thackeray  has  painted  him  in  broad  touches  of  hu- 
mor, but  those  pictures  are  no  exaggeration.  The 
Costigans  and  Gahagans  which  that  master  hand 
left  us  are  still  to  be  met  in  every-day  life,  —  Costi- 
gan,  with  his  pitiful  claim  on  the  attributes  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  relations  with  good  society ;  Gaha- 
han,  with  his  gigantic  brag  about  his  own  prowess. 
The  narrations  of  an  Irishman  touching  himself  are 
to  be  received  with  many  grains  of  salt.  In  commer- 
cial respects  the  Hibernian  is  equally  unreliable, 
his  capacity  for  flying  kites  being  balanced  by  his 
entire  carelessness  about  recovering  them  when  once 
flown.  Even  Irish  tradesmen  —  men  in  a  humble 
calling  and  wholly  unaspiring  to  the  notoriety  of 
chevaliers  if  Industrie  —  are  the  most  unpunctual  and 
irresponsible  of  their  class.  They  will  back  a  bill 
with  the  readiest  compliance,  clutching  the  convic- 
tion that  by  so  doing  they  release  themselves  of  all 
future  claims.  When  their  liability  is  pressed  home 
upon  them  what  day  the  acceptance  falls  due,  they 
take  refuge  in  innocence  and  eloquence.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  riddles  of  that  enigmatical  island  how 
men  so  tremendously  irresponsible  contrive  to  main- 
tain a  credit  for  honesty,  and  to  keep  up  business 
relations  with  their  brethren  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel. 

That  the  typical  Irishman  is  insincere  is  a  corol- 
lary on  the  proposition  that  he  is  boastful  and  fulsome 
in  praise.  No  nation  whose  vocabulary  of  endear- 
ment is  so  copious  can  possibly  be  sincere,  seeing 
that  the  love  of  man  for  man  may  be  fixed  at  a  de- 
terminate average.  The  Irishman,  who  approaches 
the  Oriental  in  his  wealth  of  protestation,  approach- 
es him  also  in  consequent  hollowness.  But  he  has  at 
least  one  standard  to  which  he  honestly  conforms ; 
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.ind  herein,  like  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  "faith  un- 
faithful keeps  him  falsely  true."  lie  is  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  a  loi\l.  The  English  nobility  numbers 
its  most  devoted  adherents  among  Irishmen,  —  nay, 
there  is  no  little  meanness  to  which  the  typical  Hi- 
bernian will  not  condescend  to  curry  favor  with  the 
wearer  of  a  title.  Remove  the  landed  aristo 
from  Ireland,  and  you  leave  her  a  prey  to  outrage 
and  sedition  ;  send  a  Prince  there,  and  you  render 
her  the  most  devoted  of  all  lorddoving  lands.  Ire- 
land stuck  to  the  Stuarts  unto  the  last,  —  stuck  to 
them  despite  Protestant  James  and  bigoted  Charles, 
and  the  other  Charles  of  Catholic-torturing  renown, 
—  and  all  because  the  latest  Stuart  believed  in  her, 
and  took  his  final  stand  on  Irish  ground.  What  the 
people  are  in  the  aggregate,  Irishmen  are  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  loyalest  of  tuft-hunters  are  recruited  from 
the  Sister  Isle.  This  devotion  would  be  worthy  of 
recognition  if  it  did  not  often  proceed  from  inter- 
ested motives;  in  other  words,  the  loyalty  of  Hiber- 
nian jackals  would  be  praiseworthy  if  we  did  not  so 
frequently  find  the  jackals  speculating  on  the  shreds 
that  fall  from  the  lion's  prey.  There  are  few  Irish 
adherents  of  a  great  man  or  great  house  who  do  not 
in  the  long  run  make  a  good  thing  out  of  their  pa- 
tron's generosity  or  carelessness,  or  love  of  praise. 

That  humor  is  conventionally  accredited  to  Irish- 
men as  a  class  is  a  belief  founded  on  that  lazy  tradi- 
tion which  accepts  many  statements  on  trust.  A 
favorite  story  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  is  that  which  represents 
the  question  asked  of  an  Englishman,  a  Scot,  and 
an  Hibernian,  respectively,  one  bitterly  cold  day, 
beneath  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  "  What  will  you 
take,"  was  the  interrogatory,  "  to  sit  outside  there, 
for  half  an  hour,  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  on  the  summit 
of  St.  Paul's  ?  "  The  Englishman  replied  he  would 
take  a  sovereign  to  do  it.  The  cautious  Caledonian, 
being  asked,  responded  with  a  counter  query: 
"  What  '11  you  gie  ?  "  But  when  the  Irishman  was 
asked  what  he  would  take,  the  mother-wit  of  the 
land  of  humor  replied,  "Eaix,  I'd  take  a  cowld!" 
The  story  is  accepted  as  emblematic  of  the  national 
shrewdness  of  Irish  repartee  ;  yet  experience  proves 
that  the  sense  of  humor  is  not  more  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land than  to  the  sister  countries.  You  may  find  it 
in  the  lower  orders  there,  as  you  find  it  in  the  Eng- 
lish costermonger,  or  cabby,  or  Scotch  gamin.  In- 
deed, the  Scotch  have  a  far  keener  sense  of  dry 
humor  than  is  accredited  to  them  by  English  accept- 
ers of  Sidney  Smith's  mot.  The  writer  came  across 
an  example  of  this  once  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  half-im- 
becile vendor  of  cigar-lights  about  Prince's  Street. 
This  worthy,  an  epileptic  with  an  imperfect  artic- 
ulation, used  to  cry  "fusees,"  and  importune  passers- 
by  to  purchase.  One  evening  a  blase  dandy,  with  a 
speech  equally  inarticulate,  but  by  reason  of  swell- 
dom, stopped  him. 

"  Look  heah,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "have  you  got  a 
father  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  got  nae  fey thcr,"  was  the  idiot's  reply. 

"  Got  a  mother  ?  " 

"  No ;  got  nae  mither.  Got  neither  feyther  nor 
blither." 

"Poor  devil!"  ejaculated  the  swell,  languidly. 
"  Here  's  twopence  for  you." 

The  boy  pocketed  the  gratuity,  then  remarked 
innocently  :  "  Ilae  ye  got  ony  mair  coppers,  sir?" 

"  No,"  murmured  his  benefactor,  "  I  've  got  no 
more  coppers." 

"Puir  dt  evil!  "  retorted  the  fusee-seller,  and  dis- 
appeared incontinently. 


Now  so  dry  a  (u  quoque,  had  it  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  would  have  sufficed  to  establish 
Ireland's  reputation  for  ready  wit.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  latent  power  of  humor  resides  in  the  lower 
orders  of  that  land  as  it  does  in  our  own  lower 
orders.  As  with  us,  the  humor  is  oftenest  of  a  coarse 
kind;  still,  it  is  undeniably  there.  But  the  middle 
classes  of  Ireland  —  the  tradesmen  and  petty  pro- 
fessional people  —  are,  as  a  rule,  unintelligent,  even 
stupid.  To  dulness  they  unite  ignorance,  the  pre- 
vailing curse  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  this  widespread 
ignorance,  and  to  the  superstition  which  is  its  appan- 
age, that  the  priesthood  owes  its  huge  influence  in 
Ireland,  —  an  influence,  it  should  be  noted,  by  no 
means  so  ill  employed  as  certain  Evangelicals  would 
maintain.  The  parish  priest  is  a  pedagogue  who 
keeps  his  unruly  grown  boys  and  girls  in  order  ;  and 
the  whip  he  wields  is  often  unsparingly  used,  and  to 
excellent  purpose.  It  might  do  some  of  Murphy's 
howling  lot  good  to  visit  the  low  Irish  quarter  of  a 
town  like  Liverpool  at  a  moment  when  Misthress 
Judy  Callaghan  and  Misthress  Biddy  Maloney  are 
indulging  in  a  free  fight  across  the  gutter.  Crockery- 
ware  flies  about  the  street ;  windows  are  quickly 
raised,  from  which  oaths,  shrieks,  and  occasionally 
hot  water,  are  showered  by  the  ladies  of  the  district 
on  the  combatants.  Suddenly  the  priest  appears  ; 
seizes  one  warrior  by  the  wrist;  pushes  the  other 
into  her  own  doorway;  the  windows  are  closed  with 
marvellous  celerity,  the  shower  of  teapots  ceases, 
the  heads  disappear,  the  combatants  slink  off,  — 
peace  is  restored  with  a  rapidity  approaching  to 
magic.  It  is  unjust  to  asperse  the  marvellous  power 
of  the  priest  when  exerted  in  such  a  direction  as 
this.  Doubtless  sacerdotal  despotism  is  a  tyranny, 
but  when  you  grant  the  existence  of  so  foul  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  savageness  as  the  Irish  character 
supplies,  you  impose  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of 
tyranny  which  shall  keep  these  wild  elements  in 
order. 


INTERFERENCE 
About  the  strongest  propensity  in  human  nature, 
apart  from  the  purely  personal  instincts,  is  the  pro- 
pensity to  interfere.  Not  tyranny,  which  is  another 
matter,  —  tyranny  being  active  while  interference  is 
negative;  the  one  standing  as  the  masculine,  the 
other  as  the  feminine,  form  of  the  same  principle. 
Besides,  tyranny  has  generally  some  personal  gain* 
in  view  when  it  takes  in  hand  to  force  people  to  do 
what  they  do  not  like  to  do ;  while  interference 
seeks  no  good  for  itself  at  all,  but  simply  prevents 
tjie  exercise  office  will  for  the  mere  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  such  prevention.  Again,  the  idea  of 
tyranny  is  political  rather  than  domestic,  but  the 
curse  of  interference  is  seen  most  distinctly  within 
the  four  walls  of  home,  where  also  it  is  felt  the  most. 
Very  many  people  spend  their  lives  in  interfering 
with  others,  —  perpetually  putting  spokes  into  wheels 
with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do,  and 
thrusting  their  fingers  into  pies  about  the  baking  of 
which  they  are  not  in  any  way  concerned;  and  of 
these  people  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  women 
make  up  the  larger  number,  and  are  the  greater 
sinners.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  men  —  small, 
fussy,  finnicking  fellows,  with  whom  nature  has 
made  the  irreparable  blunder  of  sex  —  who  areas 
troublesome  in  their  endless  interference  as  the  nar- 
rowest-minded and  most  meddling  women  of  their 
acquaintance;  but-  the  feminine  characteristics  of 
men  are  so  exceptional  that  we  need  not  take  them 
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into  serious  calculation.  For  the  most  part,  when 
men  do  interfere,  in  any  manly  sense  at  all, 
it  is  'with  such  things  as  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to  control,  —  say,  with  the  wife's  low  dresses, 
or  the  daughter's  too  patent  flirtations.  They  inter- 
fere and  prevent  because  they  are  jealous  of  the 
repute,  perhaps  of  the  beauty,  of  their  womankind ; 
and  knowing  what  men  say  of  such  displays,  or 
fearing  their  effect,  they  stand  between  folly  and 
slander  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  this  kind 
of  interference,  noble  or  ignoble  as  the  cause  may 
be,  comes  into  another  class  of  motives  altogether, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  kind  of  interference  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Women,  then,  are  the  great  interferers  at  home, 
both  with  each  other  and  with  men.  They  do  not 
tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  beyond  going  to  church 
and  subscribing  to  their  favorite  mission,  so  much  as 
they  tell  us  what  we  are  not  to  do;  they  do  not 
command  so  much  as  they  forbid  ;  and,  of  all  women, 
wives  and  daughters  are  the  most  given  to  handling 
these  check-strings  and  putting  on  these  drag-chains. 
Sisters,  while  young,  arc  obliged  to  be  less  interfer- 
ing, under  pain  of  a  perpetual  round  of  bickering ; 
for  brothers  are  not  apt  to  submit  to  the  counsel  of 
creatures  for  the  most  part  as  loftily  snubbed  as  sis- 
ters are ;  while  mothers  are  nine  times  of  ten  laid 
aside  for  all  but  sentimental  purposes,  so  soon  as 
the  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy  and  has  learned 
to  become  a  man.  The  queenhood,  therefore,  of 
personal  and  domestic  interference  lies  with  wives, 
and  they  knew  how  to  use  the  prerogative  they  as- 
sume. Take  an  unlucky  man  who  smokes  under 
protest,  his  wife  not  liking  to  forbid  the  pleasure 
entirely,  but  always  grudging  it,  and  interfering 
with  its  exercise.  Each  cigar  represents  a  battle, 
deepening  in  intensity  according  to  the  number. 
The  first  may  have  been  had  with  only  a  light 
skirmish  perhaps,  perhaps  a  mere  threatening  of  an 
attack  that  passed  away  without  coming  to  actual 
onslaught;  the  second  brings  up  the  artillery;  while 
the  third  or  fourth  lets  all  the  forces  loose,  and  sets 
the  biggest  guns  thundering.  She  could  understand 
a  man  smoking  one  cigar  in  the  day,  she  says,  with 
a  gracious  condescension  to  masculine  weakness ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  more  she  feels  that  she  is 
called  on  to  interfere,  and  to  do  her  best  towards 
checking  such  a  reprehensible  excess.  It  does  not 
weaken  her  position  that  she  knows  nothing  of 
what  she  is  talking  about.  She  never  smoked 
a  cigar  herself,  and  therefore  does  not  understand 
the  use3  or  the  abuses  of  tobacco ;  but  she  holds 
herself  pledged  to  interfere  as  soon  as  she  gets 
the  chance,  and  she  redeems  the  pledge  with 
energy. 

The  man,  too,  who  has  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich, 
and  an  appetite  to  correspond,  but  about  whom  the 
home- superstition  is  that  he  has  a  feeble  digestion 
and  must  take  care  of  his  diet,  has  also  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  his  wife's  interfering  forces.  He  never 
dines  or  sups  jollily  with  his  friends  without  being 
plucked  at  and  reminded  that  salmon  always  dis- 
agrees with  him  ;  that  champagne  is  sure  to  give 
him  a  headache  to-morrow  ;  and  "  My  dear !  when 
you  know  how  bad  salad  is  for  you  !  "  or,  "  How  can 
you  eat  that  horrid  pastry  !  You  will  be  so  ill  in 
the  night !  "  "  What !  more  wine  ?  another  glass 
of  whisky  ?  how  foolish  you  are !  how  wrong ! " 
The  wife  has  a  nervous  organization  which  cannot 
bear  stimulants;  the  husband  is  a  strong,  large- 
framed  man  who  can  drink  deep  without  feeling  it; 
but  to  the  excitable  woman  her  feeble  limit  is  her 
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husband's  measure,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  be- 
yond the  range  of  her  own  short  tether,  she  trots 
after  him  remonstrating,  and  thinks  herself  justified 
in  interfering  with  his  progress.  For  women  cannot 
be  brought  to  understand  the  capacities  of  a  man's 
life :  they  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  what 
is  bad  for  themselves  may  not  be  bad  for  others,  and 
that  their  weakness  ought  not  to  be  the  gauge  of  a 
man's  strength.  A  pale,  chilly  woman,  afflicted 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  who  wears  furs  and  velvets 
in  May,  and  fears  the  east  wind  as  much  as  an  East 
Indian  fears  a  tiger,  does  her  best  to  coddle  her  hus- 
band, father,  and  sons  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  she 
coddles  herself.  They  must  not  go  out  without  an 
overcoat ;  they  must  be  ^ure  to  take  an  umbrella  if 
the  day  is  at  all  cloudy  ;  they  must  not  walk  too  far, 
nor  ride  too  hard,  and  they  must  be  sure  to  be  at 
home  by  a  certain  hour.  When  such  women  as 
these  have  to  do  with  men  just  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  last  days  of  vigor  and  the  first  of  old 
age,  they  put  forward  the  time  of  old  age  by  many 
years.  One  sees  their  men  rapidly  sink  into  the 
softness  and  incapacity  of  senility,  when  a  more 
bracing  life  would  have  kept  them  good  for  half  a 
dozen  years  longer.  But  women  do  not  care  for 
this.  They  like  men  to  be  their  own  companions 
more  than  they  care  for  any  manly  comradeship 
among  each  other ;  and  most  women  —  but  not  all 
— would  rather  have  their  husbands  manly  in  a 
womanly  way  than  in  a  manly  one,  as  being  more 
within  the  compass  of  their  own  sympathies  and 
understanding. 

The  same  kind  of  interference  is  very  common 
where  the  husband  is  a  man  of  broad  humor,  —  one 
who  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  with  no  circumlocution 
about  an  agricultural  implement.  The  wife  of  such 
a  man  is  generally  one  of  the  ultra-refined  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  odd  law  of  compensation  which  regu- 
lates so  much  of  human  action,  and  thinks  her- 
self obliged  to  stand  as  the  enduring  censor  of  her 
husband's  speech.  As  this  is  an  example  most  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  middle  life,  and  where  there 
are  children  belonging  to  the  establishment,  the 
word  of  warning  is  generally  "  Papa  !  "  said  with 
reproach  or  resentment,  according  to  circumstances, 
—  which  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  young  people  to  the  paternal  breadth 
of  speech,  and  of  fixing  that  special  breach  of  deco- 
rum on  their  memory.  Sometimes  the  wile  has  suffi- 
cient self-restraint  not  to  give  the  word  of  warning 
in  public,  but  can  nurse  her  displeasure  for  a  more 
convenient  season  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  alone, 
the  miserable  man  has  to  pass  under  the  harrow,  as 
only  husbands  with  wives  of  a  chastising  spirit  can 
pass  under  it,  and  his  life  is  made  a  burden  to  him 
because  of  that  unlucky  anecdote  told  with  such 
verve  a  few  hours  ago,  and  received  with  such  shouts 
of  pleasant  laughter.  Perhaps  the  anecdote  was  just 
a  trifle  doubtful ;  granted  ;  but  what  does  the  wife 
take  by  her  remonstrance  ?  Most  probably  a  quar- 
rel ;  possibly  a  good-natured  peccaci  for  the  sake,  of 
being  let  oft"  the  continuance  of  the  sermon  ;  perhaps 
a  yawn  ;  most  certainly  nofc.reform.  If  the  man  is  a 
man  of  free  speech  and  broad  humor  by  nature  and 
liking,  he  will  remain  so  to  the  end  ;  and  what  the 
censorship  of  society  leaves  untouched,  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  wife  will  not  control. 

Children  come  in  for  an  enormous  shire  of  inter- 
ference, which  is  not  direction,  not  discipline,  but 
simple  interference  for  its  own  suite.  There  are 
mothers  who  meddle  with  every  expression  of  indi- 
viduality in  their  young  people,  quite  irrespective 
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of  moral  tendency,  or  whether  the  occasion  is  trivial 
or  important.     In   the   fancies,  the   pleasures,  the 

minor  details  of  dress  in  their  children,  there  is 
ahvavs  that  intruding  maternal  finger  upsetting  the 
arrangements  of  the  poor  little  pie  as  vigorously  as 
if  thrones  and  altars  depended  on  the  result.  Not  a 
game  of  croquet  can  be  begun,  nor  a  blue  ribbon 
worn  instead  of  a  pink  one,  without  maternal  in- 
ference ;  so  that  the  bloom  is  rubbed  oil'  every  en- 
joyment, and  life  becomes  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
goose-step,  with  mamma  for  the  drill-sergeant  pre- 
scribing the  inches  to  be  marked.  Sisters,  too,  do  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  among  each  other; 
as  all  those  who  are  intimate  where  there  are  large 
families  of  unmarried  girls  must  have  seen.  The 
nudges,  the  warning  looks,  the  deprecating  "  Amy's ! " 
and  "  0  Lucy's  ! "  and  "  Hush,  Rose's  ! '  by  which 
some  seek  to  act  as  household  police  over  the  others, 
are  patent  to  all  who  use  their  senses. 

In  some  houses  the  younger  sisters  seem  to  have 
been  born  chiefly  as  training-grounds  for  the  elders, 
whereon  they  may  exercise  their  powers  of  inter- 
ference ;  and  a  hard  time  they  have  of  it.  If  Emma 
goes  to  her  embroidery,  Ellen  tells  her  she  ought  to 
practise  her  singing ;  if  Jane  is  reading,  Mary  rec- 
ommends sewing  as  a  more  profitable  use  of  precious 
time  ;  if  Amy  is  at  her  easel,  Ada  wants  to  turn  her 
round  to  the  piano.  It  is  quite  the  exception  where 
four  or  five  sisters  leave  each  other  free  to  do  as 
each  likes,  and  do  not  take  to  drilling  and  interfer- 
ence as  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Something  of 
the  reluctance  to  domestic  service  so  painfully  ap- 
parent among  the  better  class  of  working-women  is 
due  to  this  spirit  of  interference  with  women.  The 
lady  who  wrote  about  the  caps  and  gowns  of  ser- 
vant-girls, and  drew  out  a  plan  of  dress,  down  to 
the  very  material  of  their  gloves,  was  an  instance  of 
this  spirit.  For,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  what 
does  it  really  signify  to  us  how  our  servants  dress, 
so  long  as  they  are  clean  and  decent,  and  do  not 
let  their  garments  damage  our  goods  ?  Fashion  is 
almost  always  ridiculous,  and  women  as  a  rule  care 
more  for  dress  than  they  care  for  anything  else  ; 
and  if  the  kitchen  apes  the  parlor,  and  Phyllis  gives 
as  much  thought  to  her  new  linsey  as  my  lady  gives 
to  her  new  velvet,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  nor  need 
we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  at  the  depravity  of 
the  smaller  person.  ■  Does  one  flight  of  stairs  trans- 
pose morality  ?  If  it  does  not,  there  is  no  real  eth- 
ical reason  why  my  lady  should  interfere  with  poor 
Fhyllis's  enjoyment  in  her  ugly  vanities,  when  she 
herself  will  not  be  interfered  with,  though  press  and 
pulpit  both  try  to  turn  her  out  of  her  present  path 
into  one  that  all  ages  have  thought  the  best  for  her, 
and  the  one  divinely  appointed.  It  is  a  thing  that 
will  not  bear  reasoning  on,  being  simply  a  form  of 
the  old  "  Who  will  guard  the  guardian  ? "  Who 
will  direct  the  directress  ?  and  to  whose  interference 
will  the  interfere!-  submit  ? 

There  are  two  causes  for  this  excessive  love  of 
interference  among  women.  The  one  is  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  lives  and  objects,  by  which  insignificant 
things  gain  a  disproportionate  value  in  their  eyes  ; 
the  other,  the  belief  that  they  are  the  only  saviors 
of  society,  and  that  without  them  man  would  be- 
come hopelessly  corrupt.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
this  belief  is  true,  but  surely  with  restrictions.  Be- 
cause the  clearer  moral  sense  and  greater  physical 
weakness  of  women  restrain  men's  fiercer  passions, 
and  force  them  to  be  gentle  and  considerate,  women 
are  not,  therefore,  the  sole  arbiters  of  masculine 
life,  into  whose  hands  is  given  the  paying  out  of  just 


so  much  rope  as  they  think  fit  for  the  occasion. 
They  would  do  better  to  look  to  their  own  tackle 
before  settling  so  exactly  the  run  of  others' ;  and,  if 
ever  their  desired  time  of  equality  is  to  come,  it 
must  come  through  mutual  independence,  not 
through  womanly  interference,  and  as  much  liber- 
ality and  breadth  must  be  given  as  is  demanded,  — 
which,  so  far  as  humanity  has  gone  hitherto,  has  not 
been  the  feminine  manner  of  squaring  accounts. 
Grant  that  women  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  antiseptic  element  in  society,  still,  that  does 
not  reduce  everything  else  to  the  verge  of  corrup- 
tion which  they  alone  prevent.  Yet  by  their  lives 
they  evidently  think  that  it  is  so,  and  that  they  are 
each  and  all  the  keepers  of  keys  which  give  them  a 
special  entrance  to  the  temple  of  morality,  and  by 
which  they  are  able  to  exclude  or  admit  the  grosser 
body  of  men.  Hence  they  interfere  and  restrict,  and 
pay  out  just  so  much  rope,  and  measure  off*  just  so 
much  gambolling-ground,  as  they  think  fit;  they 
think  vile  man  a  horribly  wicked  invention  when  he 
takes  things  into  his  own  hand,  and  goes  beyond 
their  boundary-lines.  It  is  all  done  in  good,  if  in  a 
very  narrow  faith,  —  that  we  admit  willingly  ;  but  we 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  there  is 
between  influence  and  interference,  which  is  just 
the  difference  between  their  ideal  duty  and  their 
daily  practice,  —  between  being  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  blister  of  the  home.  We  think  it  only 
justice  to  put  in  a  word  for  those  poor  henpecked 
fellows  of  husbands  at  a  time  when  the  whole  cry 
is  for  Woman's  Rights,  which  seems  to  mean  chiefly 
her  right  of  making  man  knuckle  under  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  of  making  one  will  serve  for  two  lives. 
We  assure  her  that  she  would  get  her  own  way  in 
large  matters  much  more  easily  if  she  would  leave 
men  more  liberty  in  small  ones,  and  not  tease  them 
by  interfering  in  things  which  do  not  concern  her, 
and  have  only  reference  to  themselves. 


BOHEMIANISM. 

Wiif.x  we  talk  of  Bohemianism  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  easier,  as  in  so  many  others,  to  say  what  we 
do  not  mean  rather  than  what  we  do.  We  do  not 
mean  anything  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  small 
central  country  of  Bohemia.  Neither  do  we  mean 
the  free  wandering  life  of  gypsydom  :  although 
George  Eliot's  new  poem,  among  the  excitements 
and  novelties  of  the  clay,  may  possibly  give  a  new 
impetus  in  this  direction.  "La  vie  Bohemienne" 
is  the  latest  development  of  our  social  growth.  The 
Bohemian  is  the  modern  successor  of  the  old  his- 
toric Alsatian.  Some  persons  have  taken  to  the  life, 
by  a  kind  of  moral  necessity,  and  have  afterwards 
abided  in  it  by  a  process  of  deliberate  choice.  The 
artist,  or  the  "  special  correspondent,"  have  adopted 
Bohemianism  in  the  way  of  business,  but  they  find 
its  habits  too  pleasant  to  be  discarded.  And  many 
a  man  who  took  kindlyto  Bohemianism  in  early  life, 
either  through  choice  or  necesity,  has  become  wed- 
ded to  the  life,  and  henceforth  it  has  not  been  in 
the  power  of  human  institutions  to  make  him  an 
adscriplus  r/lebcc.  I  heard  of  a  man,  the  other  day, 
who  married  a  very  nice  girl,  making  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  his  Bohemian- 
ism without  lot  or  hindrance.  The  .young  lady 
consented,  being  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
would  consent  to  most  things.  Six  months  alter 
marriage,  the  brute  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  from 
which  he  would  probably  return  in  a>  year  and  a 
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half.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
showed  a  genuine  touch  of  Bohemianism. 

Now,  as  a  Peripatetic,  I  myself  am  somewhat 
interested  in  the  Bohemian.  I  am  therefore  desirous 
that  the  obscurity  about  the  phrase  should  be 
cleared  up.  There  is  no  very  favorable  meaning 
about  it,  but  there  is  a  less  unfavorable  and  a  more 
unfavorable  meaning.  Neither  does  a  "  Bohemian" 
always  denote  a  wanderer.  You  have  Bohemians 
stationary  as  well  as  Bohemians  peripatetic.  You 
see  a  gorgeous  carriage  and  pair  sweeping  through 
the  country.  The  servants  and  liveries  are  perfec- 
tion ;  so  are  the  trim  lodges,  the  well-kept  park,  the 
noble  conservatories.  The  wines  are  of  the  best, 
and  that  house  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  divis- 
ion of  the  county  where  a  man  cook  is  kept.  And 
yet  no  one  goes  to  that  house.  The  most  ambitious 
squireen  of  an  old  country  family  will  hardly  be  seen 
there.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  very  ugly 
character  attached  to  the  house.  It  was  the  dower- 
house  of  a  noble  lady,  but  she  ran  away  with  her 
footman,  and  she  and  the  footman  are  residing  there 
in  guilty  splendor.  Or  the  ugliest  of  all  ugly  di- 
vorce cases  is  connected  with  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  that  stately  hall.  All  the  splendor  they 
possess  cannot  disguise  that  hostile  public  opinion 
which  is  indicated  by  the  public  conspiracy  to 
ignore  them.  They  would  set  before  us  the  most 
gorgeous  dinner  we  ever  beheld,  my  friendly  reader, 
if  only  we  would  condescend  to  partake  of  it. 
Theirs'  is  a  Bohemian  life  on  its  most  unfortunate 
ami  disastrous  side.  There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
Bohemian  crowd,  as  well  as  Bohemian  solitude.  I 
do  not  mean  houses  where,  after  a  certain  hour, 
there  are  luxurious  suppers,  and  the  cards  and 
the  dice  —  possibly  loaded  dice  —  are  produced. 
There  are  such  houses,  I  believe.  "  I  know  nothing 
about  them  myself,"  knowingly  interrupts  my  friend 
Captain  de  Spurs,  "  but  I  know  a  man  who  has  got 
a  cousin  whose  brother  says  he  has  been  to  such." 
"  Never  mind,  De  Spurs,"  I  rejoin.  I  will  discuss  a 
more  modified  Bohemianism  than  that.  We  went 
to  that  evening  party  in  Stucconia  the  other  night. 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  me  there,  for  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  people  before,  and  being  in  the 
neighborhood  next  day,  I  tried  to  "spot"  it  again, 
but  was  utterly  unable.  But  my  instinct  taught  me 
it  was  a  Bohemian  house.  There  was  something, 
too  decollete  about  the  whole  of  it, —  too  much  rouge 
and  stare  and  slang  and  falsity.  I  am  used  to  some 
very  queer  things  now.  In  the  best  society  the 
great  lady  will  wear  the  tinsel  of  the  Palais  Royal 
as  well  as  the  old  family  jewels;  and  I  cannot  be 
astonished  by  any  audacity  of  phrase  which  "the 
girl  of  the  period  "  may  employ.  Still,  I  know  the 
difference  between  a  true  London  house  and  a 
Bohemian  mansion.  There  were  too  many  foreign 
titles  at  the  last,  and,  of  the  only  two  English  noble- 
men present,  one  had  no  fortune  and  the  other  had 
no  character.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  the  opulent  owner  of 
the  house,  and  that  he  was  the  man  that  great  Stock 
Exchange  scandal  was  all  about. 

But  your  Bohemian  is  generally  a  rover,  and  does 
not  often  inhabit  a  mansion  of  his  own.  He  cannot 
confine  himself  to  a  single  spot.  He  is  impatient  of 
restraint.  He  cannot  keep  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  cannot  keep  up  his  balance  at  his  banker's.  He 
chafes  against  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  tie. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  his  mind  became  utterly 
paralyzed  when  anything  presented  itself  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  duty.     Another  man  refused  a  very 


handsome  appointment  because  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  looked  like  a  moral 
obligation.  I  was  going  along  a  great  London 
street  one  day,  and  I  was  told  that  a  celebrated 
author,  of  Bohemian  propensities,  was  in  a  state  of 
honorable  captivity  at  an  oyster-shop.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  plentifully  partaken  of  oysters,  mitigat- 
ed by  appropriate  beverages,  and  was  in  such  a 
state  that  the  people  of  the  shop  thought  it  would  be 
an  act  of  common  humanity  to  make  him  take  a  bed 
there.  The  notion  pleased  the  illustrious  Bohemian, 
who  remained  in  bed,  eating  bread  and  butter  and 
oysters,  for  several  days,  and  "  washing  them  down," 
until  some  friends,  to  whom  his  services  were  essen- 
tial, settled  the  score,  and  carried  him  off,  by  force 
of  arms  and  violence,  against  his  will.  He  certainly 
was  a  regular  Bohemian. 

The  artist  and  the  literary  man  form  the  most 
favorable  specimens  of  Bohemian*.  And  so  long 
as  they  have  no  domestic  ties,  and  they  may  al- 
lege, with  some  show  of  reason,  that  their  profes- 
sional avocations  call  them  away,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  their  Bohemianism.  Both  of  them 
urge  that  it  is  their  business  to  study  nature  and 
human  nature.  The  artist  declares  that  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  that  he  should  study  at  Munich  or 
Rome  \  and  he  will  wander  into  every  region  where 
he  may  "  realize  "  nature  and  obtain  pictorial  effects. 
The  literary  man  does  much  of  the  same  thing  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  heart  beats  true  to  London,  which  he 
recognizes  as  the  world's  centre.  He  may  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  gay  society  of  foreign  capitals ;  he 
may  wander  amid  the  remote  seclusion  of  mountain 
and  forest;  but  he  owns  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  is  only  one  Piccadilly  after  all.  Other  men 
there  are,  who,  without  an  excuse,  or  the  affectation 
of  an  excuse,  feel  upon  them  the  Bohemian  restless- 
ness of  travel :  — 

"  I  am  become  a  name 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hunary  heart  : 
For  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  through 
Gleams  the  untravelled  future." 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  these 
are  avowed  absentees,  and  do  not  spend  their  mon- 
ey where  they  get  it.  I  called  upon  one  of  these 
men  some  time  ago.  "  Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home  ?  "  I 
inquired  of  the  flunkey  who  answered  my  ring  at 
the  door-bell  of  Jones's  town-house.  "  No,  sir,"  an- 
swered Jeames,  rubbing  his  hands  and  grinning; 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  home  just  now,  sir  :  if  you 
please,  sir,  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to  China,  sir."  The 
flunkey  spoke  just  as  if  Jones  had  gone  into  the 
next  street,  or  had  gone  into  Essex.  I  thought  of 
that  Bohemian  Jones,  who  had  gone  oft'  to  China 
just  as  weaker  men  go  off  to  Baden-Baden.  Then 
there  is  my  illustrious  friend,  Lady  — — ,  who  has  a 
royal  touch  of  Bohemianism.  When  she  travels, 
she  travels  for  something.  The  flunkey  will  tell 
you  that  she  has  gone  to  Bombay,  or  to  California, 
or  to  Terra  del  Euego.     And  so  it  is. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  Bohemian  is  too  narrow 
and  limited  a  notion.  It  is  the  man  who  "  loafs 
about"  aimlessly  ;  who  has  no  stake  in  the  country; 
who  is  uncertain  in  his  income,  and  still  more  uncer- 
tain in  his  payments;  who  only  lives  on  the  out- 
skirts of  society  ;  who  never  goes  to  a  solid  dinner- 
party, and  never  gives  one;  who,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  a  mere  vagabond,  as  he  does  not 
work  and  has  no  visible  means  of  getting  a  living. 
Well,  doubtless  there  is  a  flavor  of  Bohemianism 
about  all  that.  But  the  true  notion  of  a  Bohemian 
is  one  on  whose  presence  you  can  never  surely  count 
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at  any  time,  and  who  wanders  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  any  permanent  settled  abode.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  this  is  the  case  for  no  Aery 
litable  reasons.  And  in  every  case  society  looks 
upon  this  as  something  abnormal,  unsatisfactory,  and 
unconstitutional;  and  society  is  in  the  right;  for  if 
everybody  act  is  fashion  there  would  be 

no  society  at  all.  The  community  would  be  resolved 
once  more  into  its  original  elements.  But  it  is  also 
true  that,  without  such  men,  society  would  immense- 
ly lose  in  spirit  and  Savor.  Bohemianism  gives 
itical  form  to  those  doctrines  of  Liberty  which 
the  immortal  AIM  enunciates.  Bohemianism  repre- 
sents the  struggles,  adventure,  and  enterprise  of  men 
who,  save  for  its  great  interest,  would  be  altogether 
lacking  in  such  experiences.  It  is  said  that  Bohe- 
mianism may  be  fit  enough  for  young  men,  but  is 
altogether  unfitted  for  those  who  are  getting  ou  in 
life.  But  this  altogether  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bohemian.  For  the  most  part,  men  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about  are  glad  to 
creep  into  some  quiet  retreat ;  and  the  more  intense 
has  been  their  career,  the  quieter  has  been  their  re- 
treat at  last.  O  !  I  have  seen  men  fastening  up 
their  honeysuckle,  and  discoursing  for  hours  about 
their  roses,  their  whole  soul  absorbed  in  obtaining  a 
prize  for  turnips,  or  improving  the  breed  of  sheep, 
who,  during  long  evenings  in  the  curtained  room, 
can  tell  strange  tales  of  Bohemian  life,  —  tales  of 
pirates  giving  chase  upon  eastern  seas ;  of  mutiny 
or  fire  ou  board  ship ;  of  strange,  bearded  men,  with 
wild  oaths,  wild  daggers,  in  Californian  or  Austra- 
lian cities  ;  of  fearful  tragedy  or  maddest  comedy  in 
the  history  of  great  houses,  or  world-known  individ- 
uals, —  tales  of  peril,  heroism,  and  temptation,  which 
are  altogether  out  of  tune  with  your  own  mind,  or 
the  quiet,  well-ordered  English  home  in  which  you 
hear  them  told.  They  have  lived  down  their  Bohe- 
mianism, and  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county.  But  other  men  cannot  thus  live  down 
their  Bohemianism.  They  fall  in  their  travelling 
harness.  Like  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  they  forever 
hear  that  eternal  Marcliez  !  marchez  !  Io-like,  there 
is  an  austral  gad  in  their  hearts  that  forever  drives 
them  on,  and  does  not  let  them  rest  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  You  must  know  more  than  you  know  before  you 
can  explain  or  condemn  all  kinds  of  Bohemianism. 
There  is  perhaps  some  fire  in  the  brain,  or  some 
vacancy  in  the  heart,  that  may  account  for  it.  And 
after  all,  there  is  a  wonderful  system  of  order  and 
compensation  in  the  universe  of  human  life.  These 
wandering  trackless  stars  have  their  eccentric  orbit, 
which  owns  a  purpose  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
are  fruitful  in  bringing  to  pass  results  which  ordi- 
nary agencies  do  not  achieve.  There  is  philosophy 
in  things  in  general ;  and  a  philosophy  even  in 
Bohemianism. 


LITTLE  WORRIES. 

Montaigne  declares  the  smallest  and  slightest 
annoyances  to  be  the  most  piercing;  and  as  small 
print,  says  he,  most  tires  the  eyes,  so  do  little  affairs 
the  most  disturb  us.  "  A  rout  of  little  ills  more  of- 
fends than  one,  how  great  soever.  By  how  much 
these  domestic  thorns  are  numerous  and  loose,  by 
so  much  they  prick  deeper."  Speaking  for  himself, 
it  is  the  continual  trickling  drops,  he  affirms,  that 
work  him  most  vexation.  "  Ordinary  inconvenien- 
ces are  never  light."  The  worry  from  trifles  is  like 
persecution  by  tormenting  insects,  — 


"  More  to  be  dreaded  these  than  beasts  of  prey, 
Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  prevail, 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  nuist  fail." 

Patience  itself,  that  should  supply  the  sovereign  cure 
for  greater  troubles, 

"  Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague  :  the  small  tormentors  lill  the  sky, 
And  swarm  about  their  prey." 

It  is  proposed  in  this,  as  in  some  previous  articles, 
to  collect  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on 
this  commonplace  ;  and  we  begin  with  that  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  protests  that  the  great  ills  of  life  are 
nothing,  —  the  loss  of  your  fortune  he  calls  a  mere 
flea-bite;  the  loss  of  your  wife,  —  how  many  men 
have  supported  it,  and  married  comfortably  after- 
ward ?  "  It  is  not  what  you  lose,  but  what  you 
have  daily  to  bear,  that  is  hard."  What,  he  asks  iii 
another  place,  would  the  possession  of  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  or  fame  and  the  applause  of  one's 
countrymen,  or  the  loveliest  and  best-beloved  wo- 
man, or  any  glory,  and  happiness,  or  good  fortune, 
avail  to  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  them  only  with  the  condition  of  wearing  a 
shoe  with  a  couple  of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles  inside 
it  ?  "  All  fame  and  happiness  would  disappear,  and 
plunge  down  that  shoe.  All  life  would  rankle  round 
those  little  nails."  Not  one  of  us,  it  has  been  as- 
serted, but  would  exchange  all  his  little  troubles  for 
some  heavy  one ;  and  so  have  it  over  at  once.  And 
although  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  bore  with  the 
most  heroic  indifference  the  cutting  off  of  his  leg  up- 
on that  wooden  table  they  still  show  you  at  Water- 
loo, neither  uttering  a  word  nor  moving  a  muscle,  a 
shrewd  doubt  is  suggested  "  whether  he  would  have 
borne  a  scalded  foot,  or  the  infliction  of  a  tight  boot 
on  a  bad  corn,  for  six  weeks,  equally  well  ?  " 

Although  general  sympathy  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  overlook  all  minor  tribulations,  yet  indi- 
viduals, an  ethical  authority  is  of  opinion,  may  find 
it  worth  while  to  take  them  into  account ;  for  more 
mischief  than  is  commonly  supposed  comes  of  the 
supercilious  neglect  with  which  small  miseries  are 
frequently  dismissed.  The  history  of  some  temper- 
aments is  accordingly  affirmed  to  be  a  long  record 
of  vexations,  trifling  when  taken  singly,  but  over- 
whelming in  their  accumulation.  Cowper,  himself 
sensitive  enough,  playfully  taxes  his  friend  Unwin 
with  being  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  minor  trib- 
ulations of  life.  u  Your  delicacy  makes  you  groan 
under  that  which  other  men  never  feel,  or  feel  but 
lightly.  A  fly  that  settles  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  is 
troublesome ;  and  this  is  a  comparison  adequate  to 
the  most  that  mankind  in  general  are  sensible  of  up- 
on such  tiny  occasions.  But  the  flies  that  pester  you 
always  get  between  your  eyelids,  where  the  annoy- 
ance is  almost  insupportable." 

Even  a  naturally  happy  and  thoroughly  easy  tem- 
perament may  be  perverted  into  one  chronically 
acidulous  by  the  co-operative  association  of  little 
worries.  We  are  assured  that  a  permanently  soured 
disposition  may  infallibly  be  engendered  by  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  linen  invariably  over-starched, 
shirt-buttons  always  neglected,  and  trains  constantly 
missed  :  — 

;"Tis  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  trifles  springs." 

A  constant  succe?sion  of  little  contemptible  worries, 
tends,  as  Dr.  Boyd  somewhere  says,  to  foster  a 
querulous,  grumbling  disposition,  such  as  renders 
a  man  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  those  about  him. 
Real,  great  misfortunes  and  trials  are  recognized  a; 
serving   to   ennoble   the  character ;  whereas   ever- 
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recurring  petty  annoyances  produce  a  littleness  and 
irritability  of  mind.  "  To  meet  great  misfortunes 
we  gather  up  our  endurance,  and  pray  for  Divine 
support  and  guidance;  but  as  for  small  blisters, — 
the  insect  cares  (as  James  Montgomery  called  them) 
of  daily  life,  — we  are  very  ready  to  think  that  they 
are  too  little  to  trouble  the  Almighty  with  them,  or 
even  to  call  up  our  fortitude  to  face  them." 

Again  and  again  we  read  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Charles  Mathews,  that,  impatient  in  trifles,  he  was 
the  most  calm  and  enduring  of  human  beings  on  all 
great  occasions;  and  it  always  seemed  to  his  biogra- 
pher as  if  he  resented  petty  annoyances  because 
they  rose  from  petty  sources,  but  that  he  bent  with 
humble  resignation  to  great  inflictions  as  believing 
them  to  come  direct  from  on  high.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  misled  his  medical  attendants  by  his  buoy- 
ancy when  most  seriously  ill ;  for  how  were  they  to 
know  that  a  man  so  sensitive  and  restless  upon  mi- 
nor matters  could  so  patiently  endure  intense  suffer- 
ing ?  "  They  did  not  know  that  one  was  the  tri- 
umph of  nerves,  the  other  of  heart." 

M.  de  Tocqueville  affirms  of  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  or  of 
important  business,  he  preserved  his  composure,  but 
was  easily  disturbed  by  the  daily  worries  of  life. 
Not  merely 

"Light  human  nature  is  too  lightly  tost 
And  ruffled  without  cause  —  complaining  OU  — 
Restless  with  rest  —  until,  being  overthrown, 
It  learneth  to  lie  quiet." 

Hazlitt  conjectures  that,  if  we  could  remember 
distinctly,  we  should  discover  that  the  two  things 
that  have  most  affected  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives 
have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest  and  the 
other  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  Letting 
that  pass,  however,  as  too  fine  a  speculation,  he  is 
on  safe  and  common  ground  enough  when  he  insists 
on  the  amount  of  annoyance  trifles  are  capable  of 
inflicting,  such  as  often  proves  too  much  for  our 
philosophy  and  forbearance,  equally  with,  if  not 
more  than,  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Friends, 
for  example,  not  unfrequently  fall  out  and  never 
meet  again  for  some  idle  misunderstanding,  "some 
trick  not  worth  an  egg,"  who  have  stood  the  shock 
of  serious  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  inter- 
ests in  life.  Theodore  Hook  asserts  the  strongest 
feelings  to  be  excited,  the  bitterest  pangs  inflicted, 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  ordinary,  the  most  com- 
mon, the  most  trifling,  incidents  of  our  lives.  "  To 
great  evils  the  elastic  mind  of  man  expands,  —  it 
knits  itself  for  imminent  dangers,  —  it  withstands 
great  calamities  ;  but,  in  the  more  minute  changes, 
intimately  connected  with  its  habits  and  feelings,  it 
fails."  Certain  it  is,  moralizes  Plutarch,  that  men 
usually  repudiate  their  wives  for  great  and  visible 
faults  ;  but  he  traces  at  the  same  time  a  prodigious 
amount  of  marriage  infelicity  to  petty  points  of 
temper,  and  those  small  but  frequent  discordances 
of  taste  and  manner  which  fret  the  tenor  of  daily 
life.  One  of  Captain  Marryat's  heroes  moralizes, 
after  his  sort,  on  the  extent  to  which  life  may  be 
imbittered  by  dissension  with  those  you  live  with, 
even  where  there  is  no  very  warm  attachment. 
The  constant  grating  together  worries  and  annoys ; 
and  although,  as  he  says,  you  may  despise  the 
atoms,  the  aggregate  becomes  insupportable. 

Some  men,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  more  vexed 
with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound  ;  and  when  the  gnats 
disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted,  but 
not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is 
fuller  of  trouble  than  if,  in  the  daylight  of  his  rea- 


son, he  had  to  contend  with  a  potent  enemy. 
About  a  large  6orrow,  it  has  been  well  said,  there  is 
an  excitement  which  sensibly  mitigates  its  pain  :  a 
man  may  not  exactly  confess  to  himself  that  the  no- 
tice which  he  receives  after  some  great  bereave- 
ment is  pleasant ;  but  the  flurry  and  bustle  of  re- 
ceiving condolence,  and  of  making  new  arrange- 
ments, do  nevertheless  dull  the  edge  of  his  suffer- 
ing ;  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  people  talk  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  great  sorrow  is  reason- 
ably alleged  as  proof  that  there  is  some  balm  in  the 
operation,  — just  as  the  poor  indemnify  themselves 
for  an  abscess  or  a  broken  limb  by  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  place  to  every  one  who  comes  to  see 
them.  Whereas,  to  the  petty  miseries  of  daily  life 
there  is  no  set-off"  of  this  kind.  "  They  raise  no  ex- 
citement, they  give  no  importance,  they  furnish  no 
materials  for  gossip  with  a  friend.  Each  of  them,  at 
the  time  it  inflicts  its  minute  puncture,  brings  with 
it  the  provoking  suggestion  that  it  is  too  paltry  a 
matter  for  a  man  to  annoy  himself  about ;  and  the 
vexation  is  only  aggravated  by  the  shame  which  the 
sufferer  feels  in  thinking  over  it." 

A  person  who,  it  is  added,  is  sensitive  to  the  petty 
vexations  of  daily  intercourse  will  soon  accumulate 
for  himself  a  good  fund  of  misery  in  this  way  ;  and 
the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  that,  if  a  man's 
memory  could  reach  back  accurately  enough  to  let 
him  count  up  all  the  minutes  of  mental  pain  he  had 
endured  in  his  life,  he  might  find  that  a  very  small 
number  of  them,  comparatively,  were  traceable  to 
causes  which  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
sorrow  or  misfortune ;  and  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  would  be  due  to  sufferings  so  petty  that 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  put  them  into  words. 

Among  the  Aphorisms  which  Mr.  Helps  contrib- 
uted, years  ago,  to  a  noteworthy  but  short-lived  pe- 
riodical, there  runs  one  to  this  effect :  that  small 
mishaps  and  inconveniences  try  i  a  man's  temper 
most,  because,  small  as  they  are,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  other  side  to  oppose  them ;  the  affections  are 
not  called  into  play, — there  is  no  room  for  that 
arch  comforter  Vanity,  to  enter ;  and  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  call  up  one's  powers  of  endur- 
ance for  such  trifles. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  salutary  to  give  heed  to 
the  moralists  who  point  out  what  a  waste  dispropor- 
tionate attention  to  small  vexations  really  signifies ; 
a  moderate  vexation  is  justified;  anything  more  is 
waste,  —  which  is  held  to  be  a  more  practically  ef- 
fective way  of  putting  the  matter  than  saying  it  is 
wrong  and  wicked,  and  so  on,  —  people  attaching 
such  vague  notions  to  what  is  called  wrong,  but  every 
one  understanding  what  is  meant  by  thrift  and 
waste.  Put  it  how  you  will,  however,  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  little  worries  is  of  extreme  practical  mo- 
ment, and  universally  felt. 

One  of  Charles  de  Bernard's  sententious  hus- 
bands has  this  much  to  tax  his  wife  withal,  seeming- 
ly perfect  as  she  is  to  outsiders,  —  that  faults  she 
has,  though  he  confesses  them  to  bo  light  ones  ;  but 
then  they  exist,  and  pin-pricks  befall  one  oftener 
than  poniard-stabs  :  "  Ses  defauts  sont  legers,  j'en 
conviens,  mais  enfin  ils  existent,  et  dans  l'habitude 
de  la  vie  les  piqures  d'epingle  reviennent  plus 
souvent  que  les  coups  de  poignard."  Here  is  a  fact 
in  human  nature,  proclaims  a  self-styled  Common- 
place Philosopher, —  to  wit,  that  you  can  stand  a 
very  disagreeable  and  painful  thing  for  once,  or  for 
a  little  while ;  but  that  a  very  small  annoyance, 
going  on  unceasingly,  grows  to  be  insufferable.  He 
instances  the  annovance  —  than  which  none  can  be 
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slighter  —  of  haying  a  drop  of  cold  water  fall  on 
your  bare  head.  But  continue  the.  drop  into  the 
Stage  of  continual  droppings,  by  the  space  of  an 
hour,  of  a  day,  and  the  process  becomes  one  of  re- 
fined torture. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  earnest  and  eloquent  whenever 
he  touches  on  the  subject  of  small  tyrannies,  and 
long  indifference,  which  he  contends  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  women  in  our  society  bear,  and  pine 
and  die  of,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  more  dreadful 
to  bear  than  any  tortures  that  men  are  pleased  to  cry 
Ai!  Ai  !  about.  To  men  he  assigns  the  great  strokes 
of  misfortune,  as  they  are  called  ;  to  women,  the 
small  miseries.  And  for  his  part,  he  avows  that,  so 
bad  are  the  little  ills,  so  infinitely  fiercer  and  bitter- 
er than  are  the  great,  that  he  would  not  change  his 
condition,  —  no,  not  to  be  Helen,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Coutts,  or  the  luckiest  she  in  history. 

Women,  too,  are  more  especially  liable  to  the 
restraints,  and  exactions,  and  pains,  and  penalties 
of  conventional  law ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said,  that  the  sum  total  would  probably 
exceed  that  of  all  others.  For  he  holds,  that,  could 
we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost,  the  jealousies,  vex- 
ations, misunderstandings,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
loss  of  pleasure  which  these  conventionalities  entail, 
and  could  clearly  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
all  daily  hampered  by  them,  daily  enslaved  by  them, 
we  should,  perhaps,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other 
tyranny  we"  suffer  from. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
Byron's  assertion,  that 

"  Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep  ; 
T  is  the  vile  d.-iily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cures." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  matters  of  wit  forty 
sixpences  are  not  equal  to  a  sovereign.  It  is  a 
paradox  which  we  can  all  understand.  And  the 
counter-paradox  is  not  less  worthy  of  acceptance,  — 
that,  as  regards  the  troubles  of  life,  forty  sixpences 
are  far  more  than  a  sovereign. 
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CRUELTY  IN  WAR. 

Some  curious  speculations  are  suggested,  and  a 
train  of  thought  which  it  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
profitable to  pursue,  by  the  announcement  that 
France  and  Russia  have  entered  into  a  compact  not 
to  make  use  of  "  explosive  missiles  "  in  war.  At 
the  outset  it  is  important  to  understand  distinctly 
what  is  meant  by  ';  explosive  missiles,"  —  whether 
the  term  is  intended  to  include  shells  of  all  descrip- 
tions. If  so,  and  if  the  compact  were  to  be  literally 
and  faithfully  observed,  we  should  have  in  truth  a 
mighty  revolution  in  the  warlike  art.  One  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  modern  warfare  is  the  shell. 
It  is  this  projectile  that  has  given  rise  to  the  neces- 
sity for  armor-plated  ships  of  war,  or  which,  at  any 
rate,  first  led  to  their  introduction.  It  is  by  means 
of  shell  that  magazines  are  blown  up  and  towns  fired, 
and  the  graver  incidents  of  war  traced  out.  Wheth- 
er acting  in  motion  as  missiles,  like  the  shrapnel,  or 
on  occasion  the  common  shell ;  whether  acting,  so 
to  speak,  in  repose,  as  mines,  like  the  shells  pro- 
jected from  mortars  or  for  this  specific  purpose  from 
guns;  whether  breaching  parapets,  or  scattering 
death  and  destruction  between  the  decks  of  con- 
tending vessels,  or  adding  the  horrors  of  darkness 
by  their  smoke,  and  of  fire  by  their  incendiary 
properties,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  — 


the  shell  is  admittedly  more  formidable  than  any 
other  single  instrument  of  warfare  employed  by 
civilized  man.  For  an  arrangement  to  be  come  to 
by  which  two  great  military  nations  solemnly  ab- 
jured its  use  would  be,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no  little 
significance.  But  the  Russian  official  circular  of  the 
21st  of  May,  which  has  just  been  published,  dispels 
all  doubts  upon  this  subject  which  the  anticipatory 
telegram  may  have  suggested.  The  only  explosive 
missiles  which  it  is  proposed  not  to  use  are  shell 
bullets  for  rifles,  designed  specially  with  reference 
to  their  use  against  the  personnel  of  an  enemy.  It.  is 
not  even  proposed  to  restrict  the  use  of  rifle  shells 
intended  to  blow  up  timbers  and  the  like,  although  . 
it  is  admitted  that  some  difficulties  may  arise  in 
practice  in  proving  that  the  shells  "  were  only  used 
to  explode  ammunition  wagons,  and  not  against  the 
men." 

Passing  by  this  difficulty,  we  reach  others,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  not  much  more  easy  to  surmount. 
For  example,  what  constitutes  a  shell  bullet?  As 
we  once  before  pointed  out,  if  only  hollow  (like  our 
own  bullet  for  the  Snider  rifle),  and  not  charged  at 
all,  it  will  produce  effects  upon  its  victims,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  produced  by  what  are  known 
as  shell  bullets.  In  fact,  a  hollow  bullet  of  any  sort, 
whether  charged  or  not,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  shell,  as  every  one  who  has  used  the  Met- 
fbrd  bullet  against  large  game  will  readily  testify  ; 
and  the  considerations  of  humanity  which  recom- 
mend the  disuse  of  the  one  ought,  for  consistency's 
sake,  to  extend  to  the  disuse  of  the  other.  Then, 
if  Russia  and  France  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  these  projectiles  against  one  another,  what 
course  will  they  adopt  when  they  have  to  fight 
other  nations,  supposing  other  nations  do  not  choose 
to  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  ?  In  the  event  of 
another  Crimean  war,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
shell  bullets  are  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
solid  bullets,  or  more  accurate,  which  is  very  possi- 
ble, or  more  far-reaching  or  useful  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  means  of  determining  the  range,  how  would 
Russia  satisfy  the  engagement?  would  she  have  one 
sort  of  ammunition  for  use  against  Frenchmen,  and 
another  sort  for  use  against  Englishmen  ?  The 
same  consideration,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  apply  to 
war  generally.  Some  nations  may  accept  the  con- 
dition, others  may  reject  it.  And  if  this  principle 
be  carried  out  of  international  compacts  with  re- 
gard to  the  missiles  to  be  employed,  we  shall  have 
a  very  curious  state  of  things,  and  one  which  will 
considerably  confuse  and  increase  the  labors  of 
musketry  instructors.  We  shall  have  our  French 
bullet,  our  Spanish  bullet,  and  our  German  bullet, 
and  so  on.  And  if  one  nation  should  treacherously 
abandon  its  compact  in  a  moment  of  pressure,  what 
a  treachery  it  would  be  !  For  French  battalions  in 
a  Russian  campaign  to  be  suddenly  opened  upon  by 
shell  bullets  at  a  critical  moment,  if  we  dare  ven- 
ture the  supposition,  would  be  a  piece  of  treachery 
without  parallel  and  without  redress.  But  on  the 
principle  that  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
and  that  war  severs  most  compacts,  if,  indeed,  it 
does  not  directly  proceed  from  their  violation,  we 
do  not  see  how  such  a  possibility  is  to  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  against, — or  how,  at  any  rate,  rules  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  enforced. 

At  this  point  we  very  nearly  touch  the  reduetio 
ad  ahsurdum  argument,  but  without  pursuing  it  to 
these  consequences  we  turn  to  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  side  of  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all  ?     We  are  told  that  shell  bullets  are  horribly 
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cruel  in  their  application,  and,  as  such,  that  their 
use  among  civilized  nations  is  to  be  scouted  and  re- 
fused. But  here  we  are  led  to  ask,  What  consti- 
tutes cruelty  in  war  ?  If  shell  bullets  are  cruel,  are 
not  gun  shells  at  least  as  cruel  ?  Is  a  shell  which 
kills  or  mutilates  one  man  more  "  cruel "  than  one 
which  kills  or  mutilates  half  a  dozen,  or  which  blows 
a  whole  ship's  crew  to  destruction  ?  And  if  gun 
shells  filled  with  powder  are  not  cruel,  what  shall 
we  say  of  Martin's  shells,  idled  with  molten  iron  ? 
And  even  as  regards  these  shell  bullets  themselves, 
it  might  be  urged  with  substantial  force,  that,  as  they 
are  likely  to  explode'  in  and  probably  kill  the  first 
man  they  touch,  instead  of  passing  through  and 
wounding  more  or  less  severely  half  a  dozen,  their 
injuries  are  so  far  more  limited,  and  the  cruelty  of 
their  use  is  more  questionable  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Where,  in  fact,  and  by  what  stand- 
ard, shall  Ave  draw  the  line  ?  One  man,  or  one 
regiment  or  nation  of  men,  may  object  altogether 
to  the  use  of  solid  bullets,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
and  prefer  shell  bullets  as  less  likely  to  maim  merely 
and  inflict  lingering  wounds,  and  as  likely  to  wound, 
as  we  have  said,  fewer  men.  Or  native  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  the  like,  may  insist  upon  arrows  as  the 
only  legitimate  and  humane  implements  of  warfare. 
And,  on  the  face  of  it,  bullets  are  decidedly  more 
cruel  than  arrows ;  they  injure  at  a  greater  distance 
and  more  certainly ;  and  so  also  arrows  are  more 
cruel  than  swords,  and  swords  than  fists,  and  so  on, 
until  we  come  to  such  a  refinement  and  civilization 
in  warfare  that  only  wrestling  is  allowed,  when  we 
should  suggest  with  Jeannette,  "  that  those  who 
make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  ones  who  fight."  But 
this  is  a  point  very  far  in  advance  of  that  which  it 
is  now  proposed  by  the  emperors  of  two  warlike 
nations  to  secure. 

In  sober  truth,  however,  restrictions  of  this  sort 
are  puerile  and  absurd,  like  the  bargain  between 
school-boys  not  to  hit  in  the  face.  Shall  we  be 
shocking  sensibilities  if  we  say  that  nothing  is  cruel 
in  war  which  is  not  wantonly  so  ?  But  so,  in  reali- 
ty, it  is  ;  war  is  in  itself  such  great  cruelty,  in  a 
sense,  and  so  great  an  evil,  that  whatever  can  bring 
it  to  a  quicker  conclusion  and  present  it  in  its  most 
awful  aspect  to  the  imaginations  of  men,  is  so  far  the 
reverse  of  cruel,  that  it  will  tend  to  make  nations 
more  cautious  how  they  engage  in  it.  To  mutilate 
your  prisoners,  to  burn  them  alive,  to  inflict  need- 
less tortures,  to  attack  non-combatants,  or  deliber- 
ately to  injure  or  maltreat  an  enemy  with  no  corre- 
sponding advantage,  are  things  utterly  barbarous 
and  devilish.  But  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  partic- 
ular instruments  of  warfare  on  the  ground  merely 
that  they  are  exceptionally  fatal  and  destructive,  is 
we  venture  to  assert,  not  merely  not  humane,  but 
the  very  reverse.  Whatever  tends  to  shorten  cam- 
paigns (to  say  nothing  of  what  tends  to  their  avoid- 
ance altogether)  is  in  reality  an  instrument  rather 
for  preserving  life  than  for  destroying  it.  For  the 
most  terrible  miseries  of  war  are,  after  all,  not  those 
which  are  occasioned  or  endured  in  actual  conflict, 
nor  is  the  loss  of  life  in  battle  any  measure  of  the 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  a  campaign,  or  of  the 
sadness  and  mourning  in  distant  homes.  Dysentery, 
that  "scourge  of  armies,"  exposure,  painful  inarches, 
insufficient  food,  —  these  are  the  things  which  really 
decimate  armies,  and  to  which  the  emperors  of 
France  and  llussia  might  more  profitably  direct 
their  attention.  History  abounds  with  instances  of 
this:  there  is  the  Moscow  campaign;  there  is  our 
own  Crimean  campaign  ;  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a 


campaign  which  does  not  illustrate  this  position 
more  or  less.  AVhere  campaigns  are  short,  whatever 
the  actions  which  they  include,  they  are  generally 
far  less  deadly  than  those  of  longer  duration.  Wit- 
ness, for  example,  in  this  direction,  the  short,  sharp, 
German  war  of  1866. 

And  therefore  we  say  of  this  strange  compact  that 
it  will  fail  of  its  end.  It  will  fail  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  it,  either  because  the  limita- 
tion of  the  restriction  to  shell  bullets  leaves  un- 
touched the  vastly  more  destructive  and  horrible  ex- 
plosive missiles  used  by  artillery ;  or  on  the  broad 
principle  that  that  which  tends  to  make  actions  more 
prompt  and  decisive  tends  in  the  same  proportion  to 
render  campaigns,  considered  as  a  whole,  less  so,  and 
even  less  frequent ;  and,  if  it  comes  to  defining  what 
constitutes  cruelty  in  war,  then  we  say  again  that 
only  that  which  is  wanton  and  unnecessary,  —  only 
the  taking  of  human  scalps,  to  adopt  a  figure,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  and  glory  of  the  thing,  —  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  cruel. 

In  short,  the  basis  upon  which  this  question  should 
be  considered  is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  up- 
on which  its  discussion  is  now  proposed.  It  is  this  : 
Is  the  use  of  shell  bullets  a  wanton  and  unnecessary 
aggravation  of  suffering,  without  any  compensating 
or  counterbalancing  advantages  ?  That  is  to  say, 
will  they  merely  inflict  more  cruel  wounds  and  . 
nothing  else  ?  Will  they  produce  no  greater  moral 
and  aggregate  physical  effects  ?  If  they  will  not, 
then,  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  humanity,  dis- 
card them  forever  and  a  day.  But  if  it  be  other- 
wise, if  they  are  likely  to  put  more  men  hors  de 
combat,  if  they  are  likely  to  frighten  more  men,  if 
in  any  way  their  use  will  be  attended  with  military 
advantage,  then  the  accidental  fact,  so  to  call  it, 
that  their  use  is  attended  with  occasionally  greater 
individual  suffering  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance, since  the  suffering  so  inflicted  would  be  no 
more  wanton  and  unnecessary  than  that  which  may 
follow  from  the  use  of  any  other  of  the  horrible 
engines  of  the  soldier's  craft.  It  all  turns,  indeed, 
upon  what  sort  of  projectile  will  put  most  men 
hors  de  combat  in  the  shortest  time,  and  not  upon 
which  projectile  will  most  severely  injure  an  equal 
number  of  wounded  men.  A  projectile  which  satis- 
fies the  former  condition  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  necessary  evils  of  war,  and  one  the  use  of 
which  is  to  be  recommended  on  the  ground,  as 
we  contend,  of  humanity  to  mankind  at  large.  A 
projectile  of  the  latter  class  is  cruel,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  wantonly  so,  and  ought  not  to 
be  employed. 

The  question  has,  we  understand,  been  referred 
to  our  own  government.  In  determining  it  we 
trust  that  these  considerations  will  be  fully  taken 
into  account.  And  while  we  shall  rejoice  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  so  terrible  a  missile  is  unnecessary, 
and  merely  calculated  to  aggravate  individual  suf- 
fering, and  as  such  that  it  is  one  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  we  should  de- 
plore the  abandonment  of  a  projectile  which,  how- 
ever awful  in  practice,  could  be  shown  to  possess 
important  military  qualities.  Our  object  in  war 
should  be  to  strike  terror  by  the  weight  and  prompt- 
ness of  our  blows.  Is  the  shell  bullet  calculated  to 
do  this  ?  If  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  But 
if  it  is  merely  an  instrument  for  wounding  the  same 
number  of  men  so  much  more  cruelly,  while  it  strikes 
no  greater  awe  in  the  hearts  of  others,  then,  again 
we  say,  by  all  means  give  it  up.  But,  before  we  do 
so,  let  these  points  be  carefully  determined. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

"  CniKKr.x  Hazard,"  a  burlesque  of  Reade's 
"  Foul  Play,"  is  having  a  decided  run  at  one  of  the 
London  minor  theatres. 

EVERT  Englishman  in  Paris  makes  it  a  point  to 
go  to  the  Vaudeville  whenever  "  No  Thoroughfare  " 
(L'Abtme)  is  played. 

Six  ladies  have  contributed  £50  each  towards 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  election  expenses  as  candi- 
date for  Westminster.     Mr.  Mill  is  still  a  widower. 

A  translation  of  "  Dante  "  has  just  appeared 
in  Dresden,  under  the  signature  of  "  Philalethe  " ; 
but  the  real  author  of  the  work  is  King  John  of 
Saxony. 

Ax  interesting  composition  by  the  veteran  Mos- 
clieles,  in  the  shape  of  a  symphonic  sonata  for  two 
pianos  (eight  hands),  was  brought  forward  at  the 
last  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatorio.  Herr  Moscheles  has  attained  his 
seventy-fifth  year. 

"  Since  the  announcement  of  Lord  Lytton's  first 
play,"  says  the  Examiner,  "  we  do  not  recollect  so 
much  literary  cm-iosity  being  felt  as  to  the  success 
of  a  well-known  writer  in  a  new  walk  of  art,  as  that 
which  lately  stood  on  tiptoe  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
•  The  Spanish  Gypsy.' " 

Among  the  Assyrian  tablets  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum have  been  discovered  records  of  earthquakes. 
These  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  recorded  for 
any  scientific  purposes,  but  as  annals  of  omen  and 
augury,  each  earthquake  recited  being  accompanied 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  events  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  consequence. 

Mdme.  Schneider,  according  to  one  of  the  Lon- 
don papers,  was  present,  recently,  at  a  performance 
of  an  English  version  of  "  La  Grande  Duchesse," 
and  was  "  greatly  amused  "  with  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  Mdme.  Schneider  herself  is  now  showing 
the  English  public  that  they  do  those  things  better 
in  Paris.  ( 

The  Oxford  correspondent  of  the  Observer,  writ- 
ing apologetically  of  the  interruption  offered  by  the 
undergraduates  of  that  University  to  the  delivery 
of  the  Latin  oration,  the  Latin  prize  poem,  and  the 
Latin  essay,  urges,  with  unconscious  sarcasm,  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  called  upon  to  listen  to  exercises  de- 
livered in  a  language  they  did  not  understand. 

Rossini's  humor,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  rises 
into  the  higher  region  of  wit,  is  famous  throughout 
Europe.  There  is  a  story  going  about  now  of  some 
small  pianiste  who  recently  played  to  the  great 
maestro  a  funeral  march  on  the  death  of  Meyerbeer. 
When  he  had  concluded,  Rossini  exclaimed,  "  Very 
good,  very  good  indeed ;  only  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if  it  had  been  you  that  were  dead,  and 
if  Meyerbeer  had  composed  the  march." 

A  remarkable  drama,  by  MM.  Jules  Adenis,  O. 
Gastineau,  and  Robert  Houdin,  now  holds  possession 
of  the  Ambigu  Comique  at  Paris.  It  is  called  "  La 
Czarine,"  and  is  in  five  acts  and  eight  tableaux. 
The  subject  is  Catherine  the  Second.  Kampelen, 
the  inventor  of  the  automaton  chess-player,  is 
an  important  character,  and  the  chess-player  itself 
has  an  important  role   in   the   piece.      It  is   very 


ingeniously  managed,  the  arrangements  being  due 
to  Mr.  Robert  Houdin,  the  conjurer.  The  piece  is 
altogether  a  success. 

A  French  chemist  tells  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  he  believes  he  has  discovered  a  philosopher's 
stone  in  a  veritable  means  of  fabricating  real  dia- 
monds. His  process  consists  in  vaporizing  molten 
iron,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
when,  as  he  says,  the  diamond  ought  to  he  one  of  the 
products  of  the  condensation.  Granted  that  it 
ought  to  be,  the  question  is,  will  it  be?  The 
alchemist  does  not  state  whether  he  has  actually 
made  a  jewel  :  but  M.  Dumas,  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy,  says  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

The  Government  has  an  easy  time  of  it  at  Cairo. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Egyptian  Parliament,  the  President,  having  assem- 
bled the  Sheiks  Avho  compose  the  Chamber,  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct  them  in  constitutional  usages, 
and  informed  them  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
members  who  supported  the  Government  measures 
to  sit  on  his  right,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sit  on  his  left.  The  Sheiks  were  horri- 
fied at  the  very  idea.  "  What,  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment ! "  exclaimed  they,  "  La,  la,  il  alia,"  and 
jumping  up  they  all  rushed  to  occupy  the  ministerial 
seats  on  the  President's  right  hand,  leaving  the  op- , 
position  benches  empty. 

TnE  Lyons  Medical  Gazette  asserts  that  clarets 
called  pure  frequently  contain  alum  in  considerable 
quantity;  and  a  doctor,  writing  to  the  same  journal, 
states  that,  after  unsuccessfully  treating  a  whole 
family  for  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  analyze  their  wine,  when  he  found  alum  to  the 
extent  of  two  drachms  per  bottle  in  it.  When  the 
wine  was  changed,  the  gastralgia  ceased.  It  seems 
hardly  probable  that  alum  alone  would  be  introduced 
in  such  proportion  into  simple  grape-juice;  and  one 
is  led  to  infer  that  the  liquid  was  altogether  a  con- 
coction, of  which  the  mineral  salt  was  a  prominent 
ingredient.  If  the  French  wines  supplied  to  natives 
are  thus  sophisticated,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the 
pure  and  wholesome  drinks  that  flow  into  our  own 
market  ? 

The  Courrier  Francois,  a  French  journal,  having 
recently  stated  that  England  was  the  first  to  eman- 
cipate the  negro,  and  would  be  the  first  to  emanci- 
pate women,  the  Nord  takes  it  to  task  for  this  asser- 
tion, and  declares  that  the  latter  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  Russia.  In  that  country,  it  says, 
the  emancipation,  exists,  and  always  has  existed, — 
husband  and  wife  being  two  persons  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  law.  The 
husband  not  only  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of 
his  wife,  but  she  herself  may  dispose  of  it  without 
consulting  him  in  any  way.  Politically,  too,  there  is 
complete  equality  between  the  two;  and,  if  the  wife 
possesses  the  necessary  property  qualification,  she 
can  vote  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  provin- 
cial general  councils  newly  instituted,  her  sex  being 
no  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  right. 

It  appears  that  Paris  is  the  best  market  in  Eu- 
rope for  leeches,  and  that  an  extensive  business  is 
transacted  in  this  commodity.  Italy  principally 
supplied  the  article,  but  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
is  now  the  best  fishing-ground,  and  from  Trieste 
no  less  than  £120,000  in  value  of  leeches  are 
annually  sent  up  to  Paris.  But  the  leech  most  in 
fashion  just  now  is  a  native  of  Australia ;  he  is  said 
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to  be  endowed  with  livelier  qualities,  and  does  his 
work  in  a  shorter  period  than  any  of  his  European 
brethren.  The  Egyptian  leech  is,  however,  a  seri- 
ous competitor,  for  so  great  are  his  powers  of  ab- 
sorption that  the  Viceroy  has  granted  a  monopoly  of 
the  three  million  bloodsuckers  which  are  annually 
to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  after  the  peri- 
odical inundation  of  that  river,  to  a  French  dealer. 
On  arriving  in  the  Parisian  capital,  the  leeches  not 
required  for  active  duty  are  sent  to  Gentilly,  where 
they  are  lodged  in  reservoirs  comfortably  furnished 
with  the' greasy  mud  in  which  they  specially  delight, 
and  filled  with  greenish  water. 

Judging  from  this  complaint  in  the  Pull  Mall 
Gazette,  all  the  people  who  make  nuisances  of  them- 
selves, at  concerts  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ments, do  not  reside  in  the  United  States.  "  We 
may  not  be  a  musical  nation,  but  that  is  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  our  walking  about  in  creaking  boots 
during  the  performance  of  the  'Messiah,'  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  is  hard,  perhaps,  in  the  ai'tistic 
interest  of  the  many,  to  curtail  the  conversational 
propensities  of  the  few;  but  the  few  who  will  talk 
have  a  couple  of  rows  among  the  audience  at  their 
mercy.  During  the  entr'acte  ladies  must  have  ices, 
and  prefer  that  refreshment  being  brought  to  them 
to  moving  from  their  seats  in  quest  of  it.  Now  as  a 
waiter,  much  as  is  expected  of  him  in  the  way  of 
general  knowledge  and  rapidity  of  motion,  cannot, 
as  he  himself  reasonably  puts  it,  '  be  everywhere  at 
once,'  it  follows  that  if  he  attends  the  serving  of 
tables  during  the  entr'acte  he  must  wait  upon  his 
seated  customers  during  the  performance.  If  he 
does  not  then  bring  the  ice  he  removes  it,  and  takes 
the  money,  and  a  waiter  with  an  obligato  of  one 
spoon,  a  glass,  a  shilling,  and  a  small  earthen-ware 
plate,  can  materially  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
at  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's 
recitatives,  or  even  go  far  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  '  Hallelujah  Choru3'  itself  on  those  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Talking  is  the  rule  at  the 
opera,  silence  the  exception,  and,  nuisance  as  it  is 
there,  it  is  doubled  at  an  oratorio.  If  ever  the  time 
'  to  be  silent'  was  clearly  marked  off  from  the  '  time 
to  speak,'  surely  it  would  be  during  the  performance 
of  such  works  as  Handel's  '  Messiah '  and  his  'Israel 
in  Egypt.' " 

We  find  this  pleasant  description  of  Villeneuve 
in  the  Morning  Star's  Paris  letter  :  "  A  rare  treat 
is  a  day  at  Villeneuve,  not  inaptly  entitled  the 
Trianon  of  Empress  Eugenie.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  the  sylvan 
scenery  through  which  you  pass  from  the  moment  of 
quitting  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  till  you  reach  that 
charming  plaisaunce.  Perhaps  the  highest  praise  I 
can  bestow,  and  praise  certainly  not  exaggerated,  is 
that  it  recalls  the  magnificent  parks  which  surround 
the  ancient  feudal  homes  of  our  great  families  ;  such 
trees  are  here  as  you  see  in  the  parks  at  Clumber,  at 
Alton  Towers,  at  Longleat,  &e.  The  palace  gar- 
dens, as  you  are  aware,  are  stiff  and  formal,  mere 
flower-beds,  stared  at  by  white  marble  Hebes  and 
Venuses  ;  and  groups  of  orange-trees  in  huge  paint- 
ed tubs.  From  the  gardens  you  emerge  into  shady 
glades,  along  avenues  of  shorn  grass,  beneath  the 
wide-spreading  beech  and  oak ;  to  the  right  and  left, 
well-grown  underwood,  plentifully  stocked  with 
game.  Deer  start  from  their  mossy  couch,  and  gaze 
at  you  stupidly,  pheasants  quietly  walk  out  on  the 
sward,  and  scarcely  take  the  trouble  of  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  your  horse's  hoofs,  so  thoroughly  at 


home  are  these  denizens  of  the  woods.  You  feel  an 
intruder  on  their  realm,  and  when  you  think  of 
your  own  home,  an  entresol,  perhaps,  in  a  noisy 
thoroughfare,  deafened  by  the  ceaseless  rolling  of 
carriages,  rumbling  of  omnibuses,  or  rattling  of 
carts,  you  envy  these  lords  of  the  forest  their  silent 
retreats,  "  smelling  of  honey-dews,  balsams,  and 
dropping  gums,"  undisturbed  by  sounds  less  tuneful 
than  the  song  of  the  lark  or  the  coo  of  the  wood- 
pigeon.  'T  is  true  they  have  the  chance  of  one  day 
hearing  the  whizz  of  round  shot  in  unpleasant  pro- 
pinquity, but  after  all  it  is  a  prelude  to  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  quitting  life  than  by  a  sunstroke 
or  a  fever. 

"  The  drive  lasts  but  half  an  hour ;  you  would  wish 
it  prolonged  for  hours.  The  House  of  Villeneuve, 
a  guide-book  informs  me,  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme.  I  myself  remember  that  it  was  a 
favorite  shooting-lodge  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It 
has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Empress  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  The  rez-de-chaussee  consists  of  salons 
furnished  with  tapestry,  and  of  a  billiard-room.  In 
one  corner  of  the  latter  apartment  is  a  curious 
wooden  excrescence  in  the  form  of  an  eagle's  head, 
which  fell  at  the  Emperor's  feet  as  he  once  stood  for 
shelter  beneath  a  tree  in  the  park.  The  similitude 
to  the  Imperial  bird  is  not  very  exact ;  still,  without 
putting  on  Court  spectacles,  I  really  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  this  wood-grown  curiosity  un- 
doubtedly did  resemble  the  form  of  an  eagle's  head. 
The  picture  of  the  Emperor's  favorite  black  charger 
with  a  white  nose  is  hung  in  this  room,  and  I  re- 
marked several  splendid  lion-skins,  with  the  head 
and  claws,  lying  on  the  parquet.  The  rooms  of  the 
upper  story  are  entirely  furnished  with  dark  chintz 
of  an  ordinary  pattern.  In  the  Empress's  bedroom 
are  prints  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  of 
Count  d'Orsay.  This  room  opens  on  her  boudoir, 
in  which  is  a  secretary  of  citron  wood,  incrusted 
with  tablets  of  Sevres  china,  once  the  property  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  This  delicious  little 
apartment  leads  into  the  Emperor's  bedroom. 

"  Opposite  his  bed  is  hung  a  crayon  drawing  of 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  and  one  is  surprised  to  remark 
how  slight  is  the  alteration  time  has  made  in  the 
delicate  chiselling  of  the  features  ;  the  only  notice- 
able change  is  that  the  bust  is  now  much  fuller,  and 
this  is  an  evident  improvement.  Two  allegorical 
pictures  are  here,  of  which  the  subject  of  one  —  a 
winged  being  sucking  her  child's  blood  —  would 
suffice  to  give  any  amount  of  cauchemars  to  the  least 
impressionable  of  mortals.  Pleasure-ground?,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  are  none. 
Beneath  the  windows  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
sweet-scented  pink  geraniums,  from  which  a  delicious 
perfume  pervades  the  drawing-rooms.  Beyond  are 
masses  of  scarlet  verbenas,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  frame 
of  gold-tinted  calceolarias  ;  but  opposite  the  billiard- 
room  windows  is  a  group  composed  of  three  gigantic 
Wellingtonias,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  that 
new  importation  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see,  and  far 
exceeding  in  height  that  to  be  seen  in  the  reserved 
garden  of  Trianon.  Unfortunately,  these  trees  have 
been  planted  too  close  to  each  other,  and  one  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Empr 
dairy  is  fitted  up  with  white  marble,  and  lighted  by 
a  stained-glass  window.  The  good  lady  who  pre- 
sides over  the  milk  department  assures  you  that  the 
cows'  milk  at  Villeneuve  is  pure  cream,  and  offers 
her  visitors  a  specimen  thereof  in  cups  of  delicate 
white  Sevres,  marked  in  gold  with  her  Majesty's 
cypher." 
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A  DEAD  LETTER. 

"A  cceur  blesid  — l'ombre  et  le  silence."  — II.  dk  Bau:ac. 


I  drew  it  from  its  china  tomb  ;  — 

Ir  c:ime  out  feebly  scented 
With  some  thin  ghost  of  past  perfume 

That  dust  and  days  had  lent  it. . 

An  old,  stained  letter,  —  folded  still ! 

To  read  with  due  composure 
I  sought  the  sun-lit  window-sill 

Above  the  gray  enclosure, 

That,  glimmering  in  the  sultry  haze, 

Faint-flowered,  dimly  shaded, 
Slumbered,  like  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaize, 

Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place  !     You  'd  surely  say 
Some  tea-hoard  garden-maker 

Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William's  day 
To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.     The  yew-tree  still, 

With  pious  care  perverted, 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes ;  and  still 

The  lipless  dolphin  spirted  ; 

Still,  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  broken-nosed  Apollo  ; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbor  showed 

The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 

Only,  —  as  fresh  young  Beauty  gleams 

From  coilee-colored  laces,  — 
So  peeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 

The  fresher  modern  traces  ; 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 

Upon  the  lawn  were  lying  ; 
A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl, 

Hound  which  the  swifts  were  flying ; 

And  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  rose 

A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting, 
Where,  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

"  A  place  to  love  in,  — live,  —  for  aye, 
If  we,  too,  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  god  to  stretch  the  gray, 
Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us ; 

"  But  now  by  steam  we  run  the  race 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket ; 
Our  Love  's  a  gilded,  surplus  grace,  — 
Just  like  an  empty  locket. 

" '  The  time  is  out  of  joint.'     Who  will 
May  strive  to  make  it  better ; 
For  me  this  warm  old  window-sill 
And  this  old  dustv  letter." 


"  Dear  Joltn  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can't  be, 
For  Father's  gone  to  Chorleij  Fair  with  Sam, 

And  Mother  's  storing  Apples,  —  Pvuc  and  Me 
Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam  ; 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone,  — 

'  'Tis  a  long  Lane  that  has  no  Turning,'  John  ! 

"  Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you  '11  wait 
Behind  the  White-Thorn,  by  the  broken  Stile, 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate,  — 
All  to  ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  Mile ; 


Dear  Prne.  won't,  look,  and  Father  he  '11  go  on, 
And  Sam's  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John  ! 

"  John,  she  's  so  smart,  —  with  every  Ribbon  new, 
Flame-colored  Sacqoe,  and  Crimson  Padesoy; 

As  proud  as  proud ;  and  has  the  Vapors,  too, 
Just  like  a  Lady ;  —  calls  poor  Sam  a  boy, 

And  vows  no  Sweet-Heart's  worth  the  Thinking-on 

Till  he  't  past  Thirty,  — I  know  better,  John  ! 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you  ; 

And  now,  why,  John,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  Something  !     There,  't  is  gone  ! 

Look  in  this  Corner,  —  mind  you  find  it,  John  !  " 


This  was  the  matter  of  the  note,  — 

A  long-forgot  deposit, 
Dropped  in  a  Chelsea  Dragon's  throat, 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet, 

Piled  with  a  modish  Dresden  world,  — 
Beaux,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses, 

Bronzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled, 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote!     Ah,  lips  that  kissed  ! 

You  had  no  thought  or  presage 
Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 

Your  simple  old-world  message  ! 

A  reverent  one.     Though  we  to-day 

Distrust  beliefs  and  powers, 
The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  God's  own  flowers, 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring, 
Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  selfish  thing, 
Or  Love  a  mere  exotic. 

I  need  not  search  too  much  to  find 

AVhose  lot  it  was  to  send  it, 
That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind, 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it ; 

And  see,  through  two-score  years  of  smoke, 

In  prim,  bygone  apparel, 
Shine  from  yon  time-black  Norway  oak 

The  face  of  Patience  Caryl,  — 

The  pale,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed  ; 

The  gray  gown,  quaintly  flowered  ; 
The  spotless,  stately  coif,  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered  ; 

And  still  that  sweet  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging, 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I  kneel  to  you  !     Of  those  you  were, 
Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow,  — 

Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow  ; 

Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

Their  placid  temples  shading, 
Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 

With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul  !     You  died  unwed 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John  ?     Of  John  be  said 

The  less,  I  think,  the  better. 
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notes  on  designs  of  the  old  mas- 
ters AT  FLORENCE. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  the  spring  of  18G4  I  had  the  chance  of  spend- 
ing many  days  in  the  Uflizj  on  the  study  of  its  sev- 
eral collections.  Statues  and  pictures  I  found  ranged 
and  classed,  as  all  the  world  knows  they  are,  with 
full  care  and  excellent  sense  ;  but  one  precious 
division  of  the  treasury  was  then,  and  I  believe  is 
still,  unregistered  in  catalogue  or  manual.  The 
huge  mass  of  original  designs,  in  pencil  or  ink  or 
chalk,  swept  together  by  Yasari  and  others,  had 
then  been  but  recently  unearthed  and  partially  as- 
sorted. Under  former  Tuscan  governments  this 
sacred  deposit  had  lain  unseen  and  unclassed  in  the 
lower  chambers  of  the  palace,  heaped  and  huddled 
in  portfolios  by  the  loose  stackful.  A  change  of 
rule  had  put  the  matter  at  length  into  the  hands  of 
official  men  gifted  with  something  more  of  human 
reason  and  eyesight.  Three  rooms  were  filled  with 
the  select  flower  of  the  collection  acquired  and  neg- 
lected by  past  Florentine  governors.  Each  design 
is  framed,  glazed,  labelled  legibly  outside  with  the 
designer's  name :  the  arrangement  is  not  too  far 
from  perfect  for  convenience  of  study.  As  there 
can  be  no  collection  of  the  kind  more  rich,  more 
various,  more  singular  in  interest,  I  supplied  for  my- 
self the  want  of  a  register  by  taking  hasty  memorial 
notes  of  all  the  important  designs  as  they  fell  in  my 
way.  They  are  not  ranged  in  any  order  of  time, 
nor  are  all  a  painter's  drawings  kept  together  ;  some 
have  samples  scattered  about  various  corners  of 
different  rooms,  but  all  accessible  and  available. 
Space  even  there  is  bounded,  and  valued  accord- 
ingly. In  the  under  chambers  there  still  remain 
piles  of  precious  things  but  partially  set  in  order. 
To  these  the  public  visitor  has  not  access ;  but 
through  the  courtesy  of  their  guardian  I  was  offered 
admission,  and  shown  by  him  through  the  better 
part.  There  are  many  studies  of  the  figure  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto  which  deserve  and  demand  a  public 
place ;  others  also  of  interest  which  belong  to  the 
earlier  Florentine  school ;  many  nameless  but  some 
recognizable  by  a  student  of  that  time  of  art.  In 
such  studies  as  these  the  collection  is  naturally  rich- 
est; though,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  not  poor  in 
samples  of  Milanese  or  Venetian  work.  The  fruit- 
ful vigor,  the  joyous  and  copious  effusion  of  spirit 
and  labor,  which  makes  all  early  times  of  awaken- 
ing art  dear  to  all  students  and  profitable  to  all,  has 
left  noble  fragments  and  relics  behind,  the  golden 
gleanings  of  a  full  harvest.  In  these  desultory  notes 
I  desire  only  to  guide  the  attention  to  what  seems 


worthiest  of  notice,  without  more  form  of  order  than 
has  been  given  by  the  framers  and  hangers ;  taking 
men  and  schools  as  they  come  to  hand,  giving  prece- 
dence and  prominence  only  to  the  more  precious 
and  significant.  For  guide  I  have  but  my  own  sense 
of  interest  and  admiration  ;  so  that,  while  making 
the  list  of  things  remarkable  as  complete  and  careful 
as  I  can,  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  further  than  to 
cast  into  some  legible  form  my  impression  of  the  de- 
signs registered  in  so  rough  and  rapid  a  fashion ; 
and  shall  begin  my  transcript  with  notices  of  such  as 
first  caught  and  longest  fixed  my  attention. 

Of  Leonardo  the  samples  are  choice  and  few  ;  full 
of  that  indefinable  grace  and  grave  mystery  which 
belong  to  his  slightest  and  wildest  work.  Fair  strange 
faces  of  women  full  of  dim  doubt  and  faint  scorn ; 
touched  by  the  shadow  of  an  obscure  fate ;  eager 
and  weary  as  it  seems  at  once,  pale  and  fervent  with 
patience  or  passion,  —  allure  and  perplex  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  men.  There  is  a  study  here  of 
Youth  and  Age  meeting ;  it  may  be,  of  a  young 
man  coming  suddenly  upon  the  ghostly  figure  of 
himself  as  he  will  one  day  be  ;  the  brilliant  life  in 
his  face  is  struck  into  sudden  pallor  and  silence,  the 
clear  eyes  startled,  the  happy  lips  confused.  A  fair, 
straight-featured  face,  with  full  curls  fallen  or  blown 
against  the  eyelids ;  and  confronting  it,  a  keen,  wan, 
mournful  mask  of  flesh:  the  wise  ironical  face  of  one 
made  subtle  and  feeble  by  great  age.  The  vivid 
and  various  imagination  of  Leonardo  never  fell 
into  a  form  more  poetical  than  in  this.design.  Gro- 
tesques of  course  are  not  wanting ;  and  there  is  a 
noble  sketch  of  a  griffin  and  lion  locked  or  dashed 
together  in  the  hardest  throes  of  a  final  fight, 
which  is  full  of  violent  beauty  ;  and  again,  a  study 
of  the  painter's  chosen  type  of  women ;  thin-lipped, 
with  a  forehead  too  high  and  weighty  for  perfection 
or  sweetness  of  form ;  cheeks  exquisitely  carved, 
clear  pure  chin  and  neck,  and  grave  eyes  full  of  a 
cold  charm  ;  folded  hands,  and  massive  hair  gathered 
into  a  net ;  shapely  and  splendid,  as  a  study  for 
Pallas  or  Artemis. 

Here,  as  in  his  own  palace,  and  wherever  in 
Florence  the  shadow  of  his  supreme  presence  has 
fallen  and  the  mark  of  his  divine  hand  been  set,  the 
work  of  Michel  Angelo  for  a  time  effaces  all  thought 
of  other  men  or  gods.  Before  the  majesty  of  his 
imperious  advent  the  lesser  kings  pf  time  seem  as 
it  were  men  bidden  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones,  to 
cover  their  faces  and  come  down.  Not  gratitude, 
not  delight,  not  sympathy,  is  the  first  sense  excited 
in  one  suddenly  confronted  with  his  designs ;  fear 
rather,  oppressive  reverence,  and  wellnigh  intoler- 
ble  adoration.     Their  tragic  beauty,  their  inexpli- 
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cablr  strength  and  wealth  of  thought,  their  terrible, 
and  exquisite  significance,  —  all  the  powers  they 
unveil  and  all  the.  mysteries  they  reserve,  all  their 
suggestions  and  all  their  suppressions,  are  nt  first 
adorable  merely.  Delightful  beyond  words  they 
become  in  time,  as  the  subtler  and  weightier  work 
of  .Hschylus  or  Shakespeare;  but  like  these  they 
first  fill  and  exalt  the  mind  with  a  Strang"  am! 
violent  pleasure,  which  is  the  highest  mood  of  wor- 
ship ;  reverence  intensified  to  the  last  endurable 
degree.  The  mind,  if  then  it  enjoys  at  all  or 
wonders  at  all,  knows  little  of  its  own  wonder  or  its 
own  enjoyment;  the  air  and  light  about  it  is  too 
fine  and  pure  to  breathe  or  bear.  The  least  thought 
of  these  men  has  in  it  something  intricate  and 
enormous,  faultless  as  the  formal  work  of  their 
triumphant  art  must  be.  All  mysteries  of  good  and 
evil,  all  wonders  of  life  and  death,  lie  in  their  hands 
or  at  their  feet.  They  have  known  the  causes  of 
things,  and  arc  not  too  happy.  The  fatal  labor  of 
the  world,  the  clamor  and  hunger  of  the  open- 
mouthed  all-summoning  grave,  all  fears  and  hopes  of 
ephemeral  men,  are  indeed  made  subject  to  them, 
and  trodden  by  them  underfoot;  but  the  sorrow  and 
strangeness  of  things  are  not  lessened  because  to 
one  or  two  their  secret  springs  have  been  laid  bare 
and  the  courses  of  their  tides  made  known  ;  refluent 
evil  and  good,  alternate  grief  and  joy,  life  inextrica- 
ble from  death,  change,  inevitable,  and  insuperable 
fate.  Of  they  three,  Michel  Angelo  is  saddest;  on 
his,  the  most  various  genius  of  the  three,  the  weight 
of  things  lies  heaviest.  Glad  or  sad  as  the  days  of 
his  actual  life  may  have  been,  his  work  in  the  fulness 
of  its  might  and  beauty  has  most  often  a  mournful 
meaning,  some  grave  and  subtle  sorrow  latent  under 
all  its  life.  Here  in  one  design  is  the  likeness  of 
perishable  pleasure;  Vain  Delight  with  all  her 
children;  one  taller  boy  has  drawn  off  a  reverted 
and  bearded  mask,  on  which  another  lays  hold  with 
one  hand,  fingering  it  as  with  lust  or  curiosity;  his 
other  hand  holds  to  the  mother's  knee ;  behind  her 
a  third  child  lurks  and  cowers ;  she,  with  a  hard 
broad  smile  of  dull  pleasure,  feeds  her  eyes  on  the 
sight  of  her  own  face  in  a  hand-mirror.  Fear  and 
levity,  cruelty  and  mystery,  make  up  their  mirth  ; 
evil  seems  to  impend  over  all  these  joyous  heads, 
to  hide  behind  all  these  laughing  features  :  they  are 
things  too  light  for  hell,  too  low  for  heaven  ;  bubbles 
of  the  earth,  brilliant  and  transient  and  poisonous, 
blown  out  of  unclean  foam  by  the  breath  of  meaner 
spirits,  to  glitter  and  quiver  for  a  little  under  the 
beams  of  a  mortal  sun.  Cruel  and  curious  and 
ignorant,  all  their  faces  are  full  of  mean  beauty  and 
shallow  delight.  Hard  by,  a  troop  of  Loves  haul 
after  them,  with  mocking  mouths  and  straining  arms, 
a  live  human  mask,  a  hollow  face  shorn  off  from  the 
head,  old  and  grim  and  sad,  worn  through  and 
through  with  pain  and  time,  from  the  vexed  fore- 
head to  the  sharp  chin  which  grates  against  the 
ground ;  the  eyes  and  lips  full  of  suffering,  sardonic 
and  helpless ;  the  face  of  one  knowing  his  own  fate, 
who  has  resigned  himself  sadly  and  scornfully  to  the 
violence  of  base  and  light  desires  ;  the  grave  and 
great  features  all  hardened  into  suffering  and  self- 
contempt. 

But  in  one  separate  head  there  is  more  tragic 
attraction  than  in  these :  a  woman's,  three  times 
studied,  with  divine  and  subtle  care  ;  sketched  and 
re-sketched  in  youth  and  age,  beautiful  always 
beyond  desire  and  cruel  beyond  words  ;  fairer  than 
heaven  and  more  terrible  than  hell ;  pale  with  pride 
and  weary  with  wrong-doing  ;  a  silent  anger  against 


God  and  man  burns,  white  and  repressed,  through 
her  clear  features. 

In  one  drawing  she  wears  a  head-dress  of  eastern 
fashion  rather  than  western,  but  in  effect  made  out 
of  the  artist's  mind  only  ;  plaited  in  the  likeness  of 
closely  welded  scales  as  of  a  chrysalid  serpent,  raised 
and  waved  and  rounded  in  the  likeness  of  a 
shell.  In  seme  inexplicable  way  all  her  ornaments 
seem  to  partake  of  her  fatal  nature,  to  bear  upon 
them  her  brand  of  beauty  fresh  from  hell ;  and  this 
through  no  vulgar  machinery  of  symbolism,  no  ser- 
pentine or  otherwise  bestial  emblem  :  the  bracelets 
and  rings  arc;  innocent  enough  in  shape  and  work- 
manship ;  but  in  touching  her  flesh  they  have  be- 
come infected  with  deadly  and  malignant  meaning-. 
Broad  bracelets  divide  the  shapely  splendor  of 
arms  ;  over  the  nakedness  of  her  firm  and  luminous 
breasts,  just  below  the  neck,  there  is  passed  a  band 
as  of  metal.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  proud  and  passion- 
less lust  after  gold  and  blood ;  her  hair,  close  and 
curled,  seems  ready  to  shudder  in  sunder  and  divide 
into  snakes.  Her  throat,  full  and  fresh,  round  and 
hard  to  the  eye  as  her  bosom  and  arms,  is  erect  and 
stately,  the  head  set  firm  on  it  without  any  droop  or 
lift  of  the  chin  ;  her  mouth  crueller  than  a  tiger's, 
colder  than  a  snake's,  and  beautiful  beyond  a  wo- 
man's.    She  is  the  deadlier  Venus  incarnate, 
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for  upon  earth  also  many  names  might  be  found  for 
her:  Lamia  re-transformed,  invested  now  with  a 
fuller  beauty,  but  divested  of  ail  feminine  attributes 
not  native  to  the  snake,  —  a  Lamia  loveless  and  un- 
assailable by  the  sophist,  readier  to  drain  life  out  of 
her  lover  than  to  fade  for  his  sake  at  his  side  ;  or 
the  Persian  Amestris,  watching  the  only  breasts  on 
eartli  more  beautiful  than  her  own  cut  off  from  her 
rival's  living  bosom ;  or  Cleopatra,  not  dying  but  turn- 
ing serpent  under  the  serpent's  bite  ;  or  that  queen  of 
the  extreme  East,  who  with  her  husband  marked 
every  day  as  it  went  by  some  device  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  cruelty.  In  one  design,  where  the  cruel 
and  timid  face  of  a  king  rises  behind  her,  this  crowned 
and  cowering  head  might  stand  for  Ahab's,  and  hers 
for  that  of  Jezebel.  Another  study  is  in  red  chalk  ; 
in  this  the  only  ornaments  are  ear-rings.  In  a  third, 
the  serpentine  hair  is  drawn  up  into  a  tuft  at  the 
crown  with  two  ringlets  hanging,  heavy  and  deadly 
as  small  tired  snakes.  There  is  a  drawing  in  the 
furthest  room  at  the  Buonarroti  Palace  which  re- 
calls and  almost  reproduces  the  design  of  these 
three.  Here  also  the  electric  hair,  which  looks  as 
though  it  would  hiss  and  glitter  with  sparks  if  once 
touched,  is  wound  up  to  a  tuft  with  serpentine  plaits 
and  involutions  ;  all  that  remains  of  it  unbound  falls 
in  one  curl,  shaping  itself  into  a  snake's  likeness  as  it 
unwinds,  right  against  a  living  snake  held  to  the 
breast  and  throat.  This  is  rightly  registered  as  a 
study  for  Cleopatra;  but  notice  has  not  yet  been 
accorded  to  the  subtle  and  sublime  idea  which 
transforms  her  death  by  the  aspic's  bite  into  a  meet- 
ing of  serpents  which  recognize  and  embrace,  an  en- 
counter between  the  woman  and  the  worm  of  Nile, 
almost  as  though  this  match  for  death  were  a  mon- 
strous love-match,  or  .such  a  mystic  marriage  as  that 
painted  in  the  loveliest  passage  of  Salammbo,  be- 
tween the  maiden  body  and  the  sCaly  coils  of  the 
serpent  and  the  priestess  alike  made  sacred  to  the 
moon  ;  so  closely  do  the  snake  and  the  queen  of 
snakes  caress  and  cling.  Of  this  idea  Shakespeare 
also  had  a  vague  and  great  glimpse  when  he  made 
Antony  i;  murmur,  Where 's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?  " 
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mixing  a  foretaste  of  her  death  with  the  full 

savor  of  her  supple  and  amorous  "  pride  of  life." 
For  what  indeed  is  lovelier  or  more  luxuriously  lov- 
ing than  a  strong  and  graceful  snake  of  the  nobler 
kind  V 

After  this  the  merely  terrible  designs  of  Mi 
Angelo  are.  shorn  of  half  their  horror  ;  even  the 
single  face  as  of  one  suddenly  caught  and  suddenly 
released  from  hell,  with  wild  drapery  blown  behind 
it  by  a  wind  not,  of  this  world,  strikes  upon  th< 
and  memory  of  a  student  less  deeply  and  sharply. 
Certain  of  his  slight  and  swift  studies  for  damned 
souls  and  devils  —  designs  probably  for  the  final 
work  in  which  he  has  embodied  and  made  immortal 
the  dream  of  a  great  and  righteous  judgment  be- 
tween soul  and  soul  —  resemble  much  at  first  sight, 
and  more  on  longer  inspection,  the  similar  stir  lies 
and  designs  of  Blake.  One  devil  indeed  recalls  at 
once  the  famous  "  ghost  of  a  flea,"  having  much  of 
the  same  dull  and  liquorish  violence  of  expression. 
Other  sketches  in  the  small  chamber  of  his  palace 
bring  also  to  mind  his  great  English  disciple :  (he 
angry  angel  poised  as  in  fierce  descent ;  the  falling 
figure  with  drawn-up  legs,  splendidly  and  violently 
designed  ;  the  reverted  head  showing  teeth  and  nos- 
trils: the  group  of  two  old  men  in  hell;  one  looks 
up  howling,  with  level  face;  one  looks  down  with 
lips  drawn  back.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fixed 
and  savage  agony  of  his  face,  immutable  and  im- 
perishable. In  this  same  room  are  other  studies 
worth  record :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  unfinished,  but 
of  supreme  strength  and  beauty;  the  child  fully 
drawn,  with  small  strong  limbs  outlined  in  faint  red, 
rounded  and  magnificent ;  soft  vigorous  arms,  and 
hands  that  press  and  cling.  There  is  a  design  of  a 
covered  head,  looking  down  ;  mournful,  with  nervous 
mouth,  with  clear  and  deep-set  eyes ;  the  nostril 
strong  and  curved.  Another  head,  older,  With 
thicker  lips,  is  drawn  by  it  in  the  same  attitude. 

Beside  the  Jezebel  or  Amestris  of  the  Uflizj  there 
is  a  figure  of  Fortune,  with  a  face  of  cold  exaltation 
and  high  clear  beauty  ;  strong  wings  expand  behind 
her,  or  shadows  rather  of  vast  and  veiled  plumes ; 
below  her  the  wheel  seems  to  pause,  as  in  a  lull  of 
the  perpetual  race. 

This  design  was  evidently  the  sketch  out  of  which 
the  picture  of  Fortune  in  the  Corsini  Palace  was 
elaborated  by  some  pupil  of  the  master's.  In  that 
picture,  as  in  the  Venus  and  Cupid  with  mystic  fur- 
niture of  melancholy  masks  and  emblems  in  the 
background,  lodged  now  in  the  last  Tuscan  chamber 
but  one  of  the  Uffizj,  the  meaner  hand  of  the  execu- 
tive workman  has  failed  to  erase  or  overlay  the 
great  and  fruitful  thought  of  that  divine  mind  in 
which  their  first  conceptions  lay  and  gathered  form, 
The  strong  and  laughing  god  treading  with  a  vigor- 
ous wantonness  the  fair  flesh  of  his  mother  ;  the  god- 
dess languid  and  effused  like  a  broad-blown  flower, 
her  soft  bright  side  pressed  hard  under  his  foot  and 
nestling  heel,  her  large  arm  lifted  to  wrest  the  arrow 
from  his  hand,  with  a  lazy  and  angry  mirth  ;  and  at 
her  feet  the  shelves  full  of  masks,  sad  inverted  faces, 
heads  of  men  overset,  blind  strings  of  broken  pap- 

{)ets  forgotten  where  they  fell ;  all  these  are  as  clear- 
y  the  device  of  Michel  Angelo's  great  sad  niind  as 
the  handiwork  is'  clearly  none  of  his.  Near  the 
sketeh  of  Fortune  is  a  strange  figure,  probably 
worked  up  into  some  later  design.  A  youth  with 
reverted  head,  wearing  furry  drapery  with  plumy 
fringes,  has  one  leg  drawn  up  and  resting  on  a  step  ; 
the  face,  as  it  looks  back,  is  laughing  with  fear  ;  the 
hysterical  horror  of  some  unseen  thing  is  branded 


into  the  very  life  of  its  fair  features.  This  violent 
laugh  as  of  a  child  scared  into  madness  subjects  the 
whole  figure,  brilliant  and  supple  in  youth  as  it 
seems,  to  the  transformation  of  terror.  Upon  this 
u  also  much  tragic  conjecture  of  allegory  or 
story  might  be  spent,  and  wasted. 

There  are  here  no  other  sketch  'hie,  ex- 

cept one  of  hell,  by  Luett  Signorelii,  rough  and  slight 
in  comparison  :  a  fierce  chaos  of  figures  fighting, 
falling,  crashing  and  crushed  together,  their  faces 
hissed  at  and  their  limbs  locked  round  by  lithe 
'•s,  their  eyes  blasted  and  lidless  from  the  hot 
wind  and  heaving  flame  ;  one  lost  face  of  a  woman 
looks  out  between  two  curving  bat's  wings,  deadlier 
than  the  devils  about  her,  who  plunge  and  struggle 
and  sink. 

The  sketches  of  Filippo  Lippi  are  exquisite  and 
few.  One  above  all,  of  Lucrezia  Buti,  in  her  girl- 
hood, as  the  painter  found  her  at  Prato  in  the  con- 
vent, is  of  a  beauty  so  intolerable  that  the  eyes  can 
neither  endure  nor  abstain  from  it  without  a  pleas- 
ure acute  even  to  pain  which  compels  them  to  cease 
looking,  or  a  desire  which,  as  it  compels  them  to  re- 
turn, relapses  into  delight.  Her  face  is  very  young, 
more  faultless  and  fresher  than  the  first  forms  and 
colorsof  morning;  her  pure  mouth  small  and  curved, 
cold  and  tender ;  her  eyes,  set  with  an  exquisite1  mas- 
tery of  drawing  in  the  clear  and  gracious  face,  seem  to 
show  actual  color  of  brilliant  brown  in  their  shapely 
and  lucid  pupils,  under  their  chaste  and  perfect  eye- 
lids ;  her  hair  is  deeply  drawn  backwards  from  the 
sweet  low  brows  and  small  rounded  cheeks,  heaped 
and  hidden  away  under  a  knotted  veil,  whose  n  ips 
fall  on  either  side  of  her  bright  round  throat.  The 
world  has  changed  for  painters  and  their  Virgins 
since  the  lean  school  of  Angelico  had  its  day  and  its 
way  in  art ;  this  study  assuredly  was  not  made  by  a 
kneeling  painter  in  the  intervals  of  prayer.  More 
vivid,  more  fertile,  and  more  dramatic  than  Lippo, 
the  great  invention  and  various  power  of  Benozzo 
never  produced  a  face  like  this.  For  pure  and  sim- 
ple beauty  it  is  absolutely  unsurpassable  :  innocent 
enough  also  for  a  Madonna,  but  pure  by  nature,  not 
chaste  through  religion.  No  creeds  have  helped  to 
compose  the  holiness  of  her  beauty.  The  meagre 
and  arid  sanctities  of  women  ascetic  by  accident  or 
abstemious  by  force  have  nothing  in  common  with 
her  chastity.  She  might  be  as  well  a  virgin  chosen 
of  Artemis  as  consecrated  to  Christ.  Mystic  passions 
and  fleshless  visions  have  never  taken  hold  upon  her 
sense  or  faith.  No  flower  and  no  animal  is  more  in- 
nocent ;  none  more  capable  of  giving  and  of  yielding 
to  the  pleasure  that  they  give.  Before  the  date  of 
her  immortal  lover,  there  was  probably  no  artist  ca- 
pable of  painting  such  a  thing  at  all ;  and  in  none 
of  his  many  paintings  does  the  stolen  nun  look  and 
smile  with  a  more  triumphant  and  serene  supremacy 
of  beauty. 

There  are  two  studies  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
Lippo  in  these  rooms  ;  the  one  nearest  the  separate 
head  of  Lucrezia  is  a  sketch  for  the  picture  above  the 
doorwaj'  in  the  far  small  room  filled  with  works  of 
the  more  ancient  masters  only.  The  St.  John  in 
this  sketch  is  admirable  for  fat  strength  and  childish 
character  ;  and  the  entire  group,  in  outline  as  i:i 
color,  full  of  that  tender  beauty  combined  with  vig- 
orous grace  of  which  this  great  painter  never  fails. 
The  second  study  is  more  curious ;  the  child  lies  be- 
tween the  mother's  and  a  nurse's  hands ;  a  large  book 
lies  open  on  a  broad  straw  chair,  and  a  tall  boy  leans 
upon  the  chair  and  watches.  The  attempted  realism 
here  is  as  visible  as  in  the  other  is  a  voluntary  subjec- 
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tion  to  conventional  habit  and  the  beauty  of  prescrip- 
tion. Near  the  first  group  are  some  small  studies  of 
Beparate  6gures ;  two  of  boys,  very  beautiful.  One,  a 
school-boy  or  chorister  seemingly,  is  seated  on  a  form, 
and  clothed  in  a  long  close  gown;  his  face,  grave 
and  of  exquisite  male  beauty,  looking  down  as  if  in 
pain  or  thought ;  from  some  vessel  at  his  feet  rises 
a  thick  column  of  lighted  smoke.  Another  boy  with 
full  curled  hair  is  drawn  as  walking  close  behind. 

Of  Sandro  Botticelli  the  samples  are  more  fre- 
quent; and  in  these  simple  designs  the  painter  is 
scon  at  no  disadvantage.  The  dull  and  dry  quality 
of  his  thin  pallid  coloring  can  here  no  longer  impair 
the  charm  of  his  natural  grace,  the  merit  of  his 
strenuous  labor.  Many  of  his  single  figures  are 
worthy  of  praise  and  study  :  the  head  of  a  girl  with 
gathered  hair  ;  the  figure  of  a  youth  raised  from  the 
dead  ;  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  head  like  a  satyr's. 
Two  groups  not  far  apart  may  be  used  as  studies  of 
his  various  power  and  fancy.  The  first,  of  two 
witches  loosely  draped,  not  of  the  great  age  common 
to  their  kind  ;  one  stirs  and  feeds  the  fire  under  a 
caldron  of  antique  fashion  and  pagan  device;  one 
turns  away  with  a  hard  dull  smile,  showing  all  her 
wolfish  teeth.  The  second,  of  a  tuft  of  marsh-lilies 
midway  on  a  steep  and  bare  hillside ;  under  them, 
where  the  leaves  and  moistened  earth  are  cool  from 
the  hidden  well-head,  a  nymph  lies  deeply  asleep ; 
Cupid,  leaning  and  laughing  over  her  with  a  clear 
and  crafty  face,  presses  one  hand  upon  her  bosom 
while  the  other  draws  out  an  arrow.  The  design  is 
full  of  fresh  beauty,  a  sense  of  light  and  wind  and 
fragrant  high-lying  land.  A  Virgin  with  veil  bound 
up  is  among  the  gracefullest  and  purest  of  his  many 
studies  in  that  kind. 

Here  also  is  a  sketch  for  the  single  figure  of 
Venus,  seemingly  the  one  sold  in  England  in  1863, 
with  no  girdle  of  roses  round  the  flanks ;  not  the 
lovelier  or  likelier  Venus  of  the  two.  Another 
careful  satyr-like  head  suggests  the  suppressed  lean- 
ing to  grotesque  invention  and  hunger  after  heathen 
liberty  which  break  out  whenever  this  artist  is 
released  from  the  mill-horse  round  of  mythologic 
virginity  and  sacred  childhood :  in  which  at  all 
times  he  worked  with  such  singular  grace  and  such 
ingenuity  of  pathetic  device.  A  sample  of  his  re- 
ligious manner  is  the  kneeling  angel  with  parted 
lips  and  soft  fair  face ;  another,  the  figure  of  St. 
John  wrapped  in  skins.  Among  the  unregistered 
designs  here  is  one,  evidently  a  study  for  the  male 
figure  in  Botticelli's  beautiful  and  battered  picture 
of  Spring ;  beautiful  for  all  its  quaintness,  pallor,  and 
deformities.  The  sketched  figure  is  slightly  made, 
with  curling  hair,  and  one  hand  resting  by  the  hip  ; 
the  tree  to  which  in  the  picture  he  turns  and  reaches 
after  fruit  is  not  here  given.  Among  others  which 
may  belong  to  this  painter  is  the  sketch  of  a  heavy 
beardless  mask,  with  fat  regular  features,  round 
chin,  and  open  lips ;  an  older  face,  three  quarters 
seen,  with  a  sick  and  weary  look  in  the  lips,  with 
eyes  and  cheeks  depressed ;  a  child's  head,  large, 
sharp  though  round,  studied  evidently  and  carefully 
from  the  life  ;  the  mouth  curved,  with  long  lips ; 
an  old  profile,  aquiline  and  small ;  and  a  head  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Blake,  bald,  but  with  curl- 
ing hair  on  the  temples ;  with  protuberant  brow  and 
protrusive  underlip,  the  chin  also  prominent.  In  all 
these  is  the  same  constant  and  noble  effort  to  draw 
vigorously  and  perfectly,  in  many  the  same  faint  and 
almost  painful  grace,  which  give  a  distinct  value 
and  a  curious  charm  to  all  the  works  of  Botticelli. 

The   splendid   and   strong   fertility  of  Filippino 


Lippi,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  Benozzo,  has 
here  borne  much  noble  fruit.  His  numerous  sketches 
are  ranged  in  different  rooms,  far  apart  from  each 
other,  among  various  samples  of  his  own  school  and 
time ;  and  may  be  noted  at  random,  single  figures 
and  larger  groups  alike.  The  artist  had  less  gift 
of  reproducing  physical  beauty,  less  lyric  loveliness 
of  work,  less  fulness  of  visible  and  contagious  pleas- 
ure in  his  execution,  than  his  father ;  but  far  more 
of  variety,  of  flexible  emotion,  of  inventive  enjoy- 
ment and  indefatigable  fancy.  From  the  varied 
and  vagrant  life  of  the  elder  these  qualities  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  develop  in  him  than 
in  his  son  ;  but  if  Lippo  is  more  of  a  painter,  Lip- 
pino  is  more  of  a  dramatist.  To  him  apparently 
the  sudden  varieties  and  resources  of  secular  art 
becoming  visible  and  possible  conveyed  and  infused 
into  his  work  a  boundless  energy  of  delight.  Much 
may  be  traced  to  his  master  Botticelli ;  more  to  the 
force  of  a  truly  noble  blood  inherited  from  the 
monk  and  nun  his  parents,  glorious  above  all  their 
kind  for  beauty,  for  courage  and  genius ;  most  of 
all  to  the  native-  impulse  and  pliancy  of  his  talent. 
From  his  teacher  we  may  derive  the  ambition  after 
new  things,  the  desire  of  various  and  liberal  inven- 
tion, the  love  of  soft  hints  and  veiled  meanings,  with 
something  now  and  then  of  the  hard  types  of  face 
and  form,  the  satisfaction  apparently  found  in  dry 
conventional  faults,  which  disfigure  the  beauty  of 
Botticelli's  own  pictures.  With  these  types,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  long  content;  no  faces  can  be  fuller 
of  a  lovely  life  and  brilliant  energy  than  many  of 
Lippino's ;  and  his  father's  incomparable  sense  of 
beauty  could  not  but  have  preserved  from  grave  or 
continual  error  even  a  son  who  had  not  inherited 
and  acquired  so  many  and  such  noble  powers.  It 
is  singular  that  some  of  the  faultiest  and  most  favor- 
ite types  of  his  master  reappear  in  the  late  frescoes 
of  Lippino,  which  add  even  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  new  glory  and  beauty.  In  those 
two  great  pictures  of  martyrdom  and  miracle  there 
are  faces  suggestive  of  overmuch  leather  and  bony 
outline,  such  as  Botticelli,  in  the  violent  pursuit  of 
realism,  too  often  allowed  himself  to  design  for  the 
sake  of  genuine  expression  and  physical  fidelity. 
Whereas,  in  Lippino's  earlier  and  greater  frescoes  at 
the  Carmine,  there  is  no  shortcoming  of  the  kind.  A 
fair  sample  of  the  somewhat  lean  and  fleshless  beauty, 
■worn  down,  it  seems,  by  some  sickness  or  natural 
trouble,  rather  than  by  any  ascetic  or  artificial  sorrow, 
in  which  Botticelli  must  have  taught  his  pupil  to  take- 
pleasure,  is  here  in  the  veiled  head  of  Simonetta,  thin- 
faced,  with  small  sharp  features,  bright  intent  eyes,, 
and  rippling  hair ;  a  model,  it  will  be  remembered, 
dear  to  the  teacher  of  Lippino.  Scarcely  less  in 
the  manner  of  his  master  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
waiting  by  a  door,  or  the  group  of  witches  and  beg- 
gars, full  of  a  fierce  tumultuous  grace.  Near  these 
is  the  strange  typical  figure  of  a  woman  holding 
what  seems  some  armorial  blazon  on  a  scroll  in  her 
hand;  her  face  is  also  thin,  fierce,  and  hesitating; 
some  doubtful  evil,  some  mystery  of  a  witch's  irreso- 
lute anger,  is  half  expressed  and  half  suppressed  by 
her  features  and  action.  If  indeed  she  was  meant 
simply  for  the  presiding  genius  of  a  family  or  some 
allegoric  spirit  about  to  proclaim  their  titles,  the 
artist  has  contrived  to  give  her  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  sorceress  who  holds  their  house  in  her  hand,  a 
Sidonia  ready  to  destroy  their  hope  of  generation 
by  a  single  spell.  Especially  will  she  recall  the 
heroine  of  Meinhold  to  those  who  have  seen  Mr. 
E.   Burne  Jones's   nobler  drawing   of  the  young 
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Sidonia  wearing  a  gown  whose  pattern  is  of  branch- 
ing and  knotted  snakes,  black  upon  the  golden 
stuff;  for  the  garment  of  this  witch  also  is  looped  up 
and  brooched  with  serpents. 

Not  far  oft'  is  the  figure  of  a  youth,  turbaned,  witli 
both  hands  clasping  a  staff;  his  face  that  of  one 
suddenly  startled  ;  noticeable,  as  arc  all  these  smaller 
studies,  for  graceful  and  individual  character.  Two 
larger  sketches  in  the  same  room  seem  to  be  either 
parts  of  a  single  story  or  dubious  and  tentative  stud- 
ies taken  while  the  artist  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
how  to  work  and  what  to  work  upon.  In  the  one, 
Cupids  discover  a'knight  sleeping  in  some  dim  spell- 
bound place  ;  with  sotb  laughter,  with  silent  feet  and 
swift  fingers,  they  draw  off  his  armor  and  steal  away 
the  sword  and  helmet,  leaving  his  head  bare  to  the 
dew  and  wind  of  that  strange  twilight.  In  the  oth- 
er division,  parted  off  by  a  mere  rough  line  drawn 
across  the  paper,  a  knight  armed,  and  newly  landed 
from  a  ship  just  inshore,  finds  a  maiden  asleep  under 
the  sea-rocks;  in  the  low  sky  behind  the  ship  a  faint 
fire  of  dawn  has  risen,  and  touches  the  shadowed  shore 
and  the  dissolving  clouds  with  growing  and  hesitat- 
ing light.  The  design  was  not  improbably  made  for 
a  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  it  has  the  cold 
and  lucid  beauty  of  an  older  legend  translated  and 
transformed  into  mediaeval  shape.  More  than  any 
others,  these  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school 
reproduce  in  their  own  art  the  style  of  thought  and 
work  familiar  to  a  student  of  Chaucer  and  his  fellows 
or  pupils.  Nymphs  have  faded  into  fairies,  and 
gods  subsided  into  men.  A  curious  realism  has 
grown  up  out  of  that  very  ignorance  and  perversion 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  but  falsify  whatever 
thing  it  touched  upon.  The  study  of  Filippino's  has 
all  the  singular  charm  of  the  romantic  school  which 
remains  alike  remote  from  pure  tradition  and  alle- 
goric invention.  This  clear  form  has  gone,  the  old 
beauty  dropped  out  of  sight ;  no  freshness  and  fer- 
vor of  new  significance  has  come  to  supplant  it ;  no 
memory  and  no  desire  has  begun  to  reach  back  with 
studious  eye  and  reverted  hands  towards  it,  as  to- 
wards some  purer  and  fuller  example  of  art  than  any 
elsewhere  attainable  ;  but  the  mediaeval  or  romantic 
form  has  an  incommunicable  charm  of  its  own.  False 
and  monstrous  as  are  the  conditions  and  the  local 
coloring  with  which  it  works,  the  forms  and  voices  of 
women  and  men  which  it  endeavors  to  make  us  see 
and  hear  are  actually  audible  voices  and  visible 
forms.  Before  Chaucer  could  give  us  a  Pandarus  or 
a  Cressida,  all  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  son  of 
Lycaon  and  the  daughter  of  Chryses  must  have  died 
out,  the  whole  poem  collapsed  into  romance ;  but 
far  as  these  may  be  removed  from  the  true  tale  and 
the  true  city  of  Troy,  they  are  not  phantoms ; 
they  tread  real  earth,  and  breathe  real  air,  though 
it  be  not  in  Greece  or  Troas.  Discrowned  of  epic 
tradition,  dispossessed  of  divine  descent,  they  are 
not  yet  wholly  modern,  not  yet  degraded  and  de- 
formed into  base  and  brutish  likeness  by  the  realism 
and  the  irony  of  Shakespeare.  Divine  they  are  no 
longer,  but  not  as  yet  merely  porcine  and  vulpine. 
So  it  is  with  such  designs  as  this  Ariadne,  if  Ariadne 
it  be ;  they  belong  to  the  same  age,  almost  to  the 
same  instant,  of  transition.  Two  great  samples 
exist  of  this  school  among  painters  :  the  Birth  of 
Venus  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  Death  of  Procris  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo.  Of  Filippino's  sketch  the  chief 
charm  lies  in  a  dim  light  of  magic  morning  mixed 
with  twilight,  and  shed  over  strange  seas  and  a 
charmed  shore.  No  careful  and  grateful  student  of 
this  painter  can  overlook  his  special  fondness  for 


seasides  ;  the  tenderness  and  pleasure  with  which 
he  touches  upon  the  green  opening  of  their  chines  or 
coombs,  the  clear  low  ranges  of  their  rocks.  Two 
admirable  pictures  in  Florence  bear  witness  to  this  : 
in  the  Ufiizj  his  great  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  where 
beyond  the  farthest  meadows  and  behind  the 
tallest  trees  far-off  downs  and  cliffs  open  seaward, 
and  farther  yet  pure  narrow  spaces  intervene  of 
gracious  and  silent  sea  ;  and  in  the  Pitti  his  small 
similar  landscape  of  the  Nativity,  where  adoring 
angles  rain  roses  after  roses  over  mother  and  child  ; 
and  outside  a  close  fence  of  interwoven  rose-bushes 
the  sweet  and  various  land  breaks  down  to  a  green 
clear  shore  after  miles  of  rocky  and  watery  field. 
But  that  something  of  the  same  fondness  is  per- 
ceptible in  Botticelli  (especially  in  the  background 
of  his  Venus,  and  in  a  very  small  picture  at  the 
Academia  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  child-angel, 
where  infinite  quiet  capes  and  headlands  divide  bay 
from  receding  bay),  it  might  be  imagined  that  with 
the  blood  of  a  father  who  had  roved  and  labored 
perforce  by  sea  Filippino  had  inherited  some  salt 
relish  of  the  pure  wide  water  and  various  shore  un- 
known to  the  placid  inland  painters  of  his  age,  con- 
tent as  cattle  or  sheep  with  the  valley  and  the  field. 
To  him,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Filippo,  in  whom 
this  note  of  preference  is  not  so  perceptible,  must  on 
all  accounts  be  assigned  the  honor  —  for  to  either 
it  must  be  an  additional  honor  —  of  having  painted 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  where  chil- 
dren make  music  on  strange  instruments,  and  in  the 
background  low  broken  rocks  enclose  and  reveal 
cold  inlets  and  quiet  reaches  of  the  sea.  The  color 
and  manner  too  seem  altogether  those  of  Lippino. 

His  finest  study  here  of  a  single  figure  is  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room  ;  a  beautiful  head  of  a  youth 
bent  sideways,  with  curls  blown  back  and  eager  joy- 
ful eyes  under  lifted  brows  and  eyelids ;  the  lips 
parted  with  eloquent  and  vehement  expression  of 
pleasure ;  his  cloak  is  loose,  but  the  collar  close 
about  the  round  and  splendid  column  of  his  throat ; 
the  mouth  seems  indeed  to  talk,  the  hair  to  vibrate, 
the  eyes  to  glitter.  Near  it  is  a  group  also  notice- 
able, a  boy  seated  and  reaching  out  both  arms  to- 
wards a  girl  hard  by  ;  full  of  vivid  grace  and  action. 
Here  too  is  a  long  narrow  drawing  for  an  architect- 
ural facade ;  in  a  niche  St.  Martin  and  the  beggar, 
who  holds  the  cloak  for  the  saint  to  cut ;  the  design 
is  active  and  careful,  capable  of  being  put  to  noble 
use  in  fresco  or  sculpture. 

Another  slight  sketch  suffices  to  show  the  power 
and  enjoyment  of  a  great  artist ;  the  bull  which  has 
borne  Europa  far  out  into  mid-sea,  looking  back 
with  reverted  horn  and  earnest  eye,  plunges  on 
ahead  through  a  dim  swell  of  obscure  and  heaving 
water.  No  land  is  in  sight,  and  no  sky  given ;  the 
faint  full  wave  of  outer  sea,  beyond  roller  or  breaker, 
is  dimly  seen  to  sweep  and  heave  in  continuous 
moving  outline.  A  design  apparently  for  the  story 
of  Phaethon  (or  more  probably,  as  I  now  think,  of 
Hippolytus)  has  the  same  kind  of  mediajval  realism 
as  that  of  Ariadne ;  four  horses  plunge  violently  for- 
ward, whirling  after  them  charioteer  and  chariot; 
one  alone  turns  backward  his  reinless  neck  in  angry 
liberty  ;  a  man  hard  by,  staff  in  hand,  warns  eagerly 
and  vainly  with  hopeless  hand  and  voice.  Near 
this  is  a  noble  figure  of  Fear ;  the  spirit  or  god  of 
this  passion,  attired  in  red,  with  hair  loose  under  a 
cap  lightly  set  on ;  in  his  hand  a  bow  without  a 
bow-string ;  the  whole  form  and  face  violently  afraid, 
terrified  even  to  passion.  In  the  second  room  are 
two  other  remarkable  studies  assigned  to  Filippino ; 
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one  of  a  woman  with  low  fat  eyelids,  round 
forehead,  and  cheeks  with  the  hair  drawn  well  off, 
and  a  short   strained  throat.     The  Other,  a  compo- 
sition of  three  figures;  one,  with  a  cap  half  cover 
i n . r   his   carls,  seems    to   remonstrate  :  one,  turning 
away,  rests  his  foot  sideways  on  a  stool,  showir, 
sole ;  a  third,  with  face  and  left  man  raised,  togeth- 
er*, grated  B  stool  in  his  right  hand.     The  story  or 
the  sense  of  this  design  may  be  conjectured  by  those, 
who  have  time  or  -neh  guesswork. 

The  Studies  by  Paolo  Fecello  give  proof  in  the 
main  rather  of  his  laborious  care  and  devout  desire 
to  work  well  than  of  his  rare  and  vigorous  fancy. 
Separate  heads  and  figures  of  his  drawing  recur  in 
more  than  one  division;  one  at  least  is  worth  a 
second  look;  an  ancient  close-capped  head,  with 
the  ear  bent  up  as  by  continuous  pressure  upon  it 
of  knight's  helmet  or  citizen's  bonnet :  the  eve 
bright,  and  the  neck  thick  ;  the  mouth,  with  under- 
lip  thrust  out,  expressive  of  a  sick  and  scornful  fa- 
tigue; a  portrait  seemingly  of  some  one  overworked 
by  thoughtful  or  active  life ;  an  old  man  of  great 
strength  now  wearing  weak.  Other  figures,  less 
suggestive,  are  not  less  vigorous  in  design :  studies 
of  men  wrestling  and  sleeping,  and  two  or  three  of 
a  boy  wrought  evidently  after  the  same  model,  vari- 
ous in  grace  of  attitude ;  now  sittting  and  now 
kneeling,  and  again  seen  from  behind  leaning  on  a 
spear,  holding  one  foot  with  his  hand,  the  full  dra- 
pery drawn  with  skill  and  labor.  Among  other 
such  academic  studies  we  may  notice  that  of  a  naked 
man,  bony  and  sinewy  in  build  of  figure,  seated  on 
a  narrow  chair  and  holding  out  at  arm's  length  a 
spear  or  staff.  The  woman  resting  against  another 
chair  is  singularly  beautiful  for  an  artist  who  seems 
oftener  to  have  painted  men  and  animals  in  scenes 
of  war  or  labor.  Two  other  women  are  sitting 
near ;  another  drawing  of  the  same  man  shows  Mm 
sitting  on  the  ground  and  clasping  his  knees.  There 
is  yet  another  study  of  wrestlers,  one  lifting  the 
other  back  to  back  with  a  violent  grace  of  action. 
In  a  small  drawing  of  a  boy  watching  some  beast 
feed,  which  may  be  a  rabbit  or  not,  the  boy's  head 
recalls  a  noticeable  head  by  Benozzo  in  the  group 
of  singing  angels  near  the  altar  of  the  Riccardi 
chapel ;  a  head  full-curled,  open-mouthed,  showing 
the  teeth  bare;  suddenly  recalling  the  more  gro- 
tesque manner  of  Blake  in  the  midst  of  those  fair 
smooth  faces  of  serene  and  joyous  angels.  Two 
more  of  these  sketches  may  here  be  set  down ;  one 
of  a  child,  swift  and  slight ;  one  of  the  Moorish  king 
Balthazar,  bearing  his  gifts  for  Christ.  All  these, 
however  graceful  and  good,  are  simply  sketched  for 
the  sake  of  such  draperies  and  postures ;  elsewhere 
the  man's  strong  fancy  and  freshness  of  invention 
sfand  more  visibly  forward.  His  finest  sketch  here 
given  is  a  design  which  recalls  Chaucer's  tale  of 
three  robbers,  who  seeking  for  Death  to  slay  him  are 
directed  by  an  old  man  to  a  field  where  lies  a  great 
heap  of  treasure ;  the  two  elder  send  the  youngest 
for  wine,  that  they  may  drink  together  to  their  good 
luck,  and  when  left  alone  devise  to  slay  him  on  his 
return  and  share  the  spoil ;  meantime  he  buys  them 
poison  for  wine,  being  mindful  of  past  violences,  and 
covetous  as  they  of  the  treasure ;  he  returning  is 
stabbed,  and  his  murderers  drink  and  die ;  and  tlius 
all  three  overtake  the  Death  they  sought.  In  this 
drawing  of  Paolo's  three  men  lie  dead  in  a  wide 
woody  field  ;  the  youngest  in  front,  turned  half  over 
on  his  face  as  one  who  has  died  hard ;  the  two  oth- 
ers rigid  and  supine,  with  faces  upturned  to  the 
bleak  heaven,  as  men  slain  by  sudden  judgment. 


The  rare  trees  growing  in  this  fatal  field  of  blood,  a 
barren  and  storm-swept  Aceldama,  are  bare  of  limb 
and  Worried  with  wind,  blown  out  of  shape  and 
vexed  with  violent  air;  not  a  bird  or  beast  has  here, 
place  to  feed  or  sing,  but  a  gray  and  drifted  roof  of 
cloud  leaves  dark  the  shaken  grass  and  hag 
trees. 

Riero  di  Cosimo  has  not  here  more  than  three  or 
four   drawings;   not,   however,  mere   studies  after 
models,  but  compositions   marked  with  the   strong 
romantic  invention,  the  subtle  questionable  • 
which  more  or  less  distinguish  at  all  times  from  his 
fellows    the    painter    of    Procris    and    Andrei. 
Here  the  sacred  dove  is  seen  poising  over  the  1 
of  children  at  prayer,  two  holding  an  open  1 
others   bearing   lilies;  a  design  of  the  pure  blind 
pleasure  of  worship. 

There  a  saint  enters  the  desolate  Thebaid  with 
almost  smiling  face,  the  smile  controlled  by  sadness, 
and  the  sadness  lighted  by  a  smile  ;  he  is  high  up 
already  in  the  waste  land,  full  of  storms  and 
streams ;  the  pine  and  the  poplar  are  wasted  with 
wind,  the  ground  covei-ed  as  with  stones  of  stum- 
bling and  rocks  of  offence  ;  only  higher  yet  on  a 
ledge  of  the  hillside  under  lee  of  the  pine-wood  a 
hermit's  cottage  hangs  over  the  one  barren  path 
that  winds  among  bleak  spaces  and  windy  solitudes. 
No  modern  realist  has  excelled  in  quaint  homeli- 
ness of  device  Piero's  study  of  a  Nativity.  The 
sacred  group  of  mother,  child,  and  angel  is  gal  1 
together  in  a  farm-house  room  ;  of  this  group  the 
angel  supporting  the  new-born  child  in  bis  arms  is 
the  most  graceful  figure ;  the  ox  looking  on  has  an 
air  of  amusement,  not  of  the  reverence  improper  to 
brute  nature;  amused  possibly  at  the  lodging  chosen 
for  it  by  an  artist  whose  neglect  of  the  traditional 
manger  is  a  sample  of  his  eccentric  scorn  of  tradi- 
tions. The  window  of  this  room  looks  out  on  a  low 
land  at  sunrise,  coldly  lighted  by  the  clear  level 
morning  new-born  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
subject  of  another  study  I  have  not  guessed  at.  Be- 
fore a  judge  in  round  cap  and  eastern  robe  stands  a 
girl  averting  her  eyes  from  a  Jew-faced  man  with 
silk  sash  and  high  hat,  who  is  in  act  (it  seems)  to 
draw  a  dagger  from  his  sleeve  ;  her  expression  that 
of  a  disdainful  desire  for  death  rather  than  shame  ; 
to  her,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plumed  knight  seems 
eagerly  to  appeal ;  his  face  is  distinct  in  character, 
with  small  sharp  upper  lip  and  large  chin.  The 
girl  may  be  a  martyr  standing  before  her  judge  for 
her  faith's  sake,  between  the  lover  she  renounces 
and  the  traitor  she  abhors  ;  or  the  subject  may  be 
simply  taken  in  full  from  some  mediaeval  legend  of 
adventurous  constancy  ;  it  is  assuredly  graceful  and 
vital  as  a  piece  of  work. 

There  are  a  few  designs  of  either  Pollajuolo  ;  by 
Piero,  a  fine  head,  wrinkled  and  sullen  ;  a  youth 
with  clasped  hands  in  grinning  agony  of  fear,  the 
lips  convulsed  and  sharpened  by  the  rapid  spasm ; 
by  Antonio,  an  angel's  or  virgin's  head,  over-sweet- 
ened into  a  look  of  dulcet  devotion,  but  graceful  in 
its  fashion  ;  a  lady  lightly  veiled  and  sharply  smil- 
ing, with  ringlets  on  the  neck  and  the  main  mass  of 
hair  plaited  up  behind  ;  groups  of  saints  and  vir- 
tues, chief  among  them  Justice  and  Prudence  with 
serpents,  emblematic  of  wisdom  ;  a  fight  of  Centaurs 
and  Lapithaj ;  male  studies,  possibly  for  his  picture 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  one  in 
half-length  stripped  naked,  and  seeming  to  appeal, 
and  one  of  ruffianly  feature .  looking  upwar- 
though  after  the  flight  of  his  arrow  ;  and  a  singular 
allegoric  design,  in  which  Fortune  from  a  plal 
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shakes  gold  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  borne  in 
the  arms  of  a  man  weeping  aloud  and  violently, 
while  another  child  clings  to  his  leg ;  a  winged  boy 
leaning  on  a  bar  looks  up  to  the  group  and  laughs  ; 
his  light  glad  spiritual  scorn,  the  blind  bright  indif- 
ference of  the  goddess  who  gives  and  the  infant  who 
receives  gold,  the  loud  agony  of  the  grown  man,  on 
whom,  though  bearing  in  his  very  hands  the  chosen 
of  fortune,  no  Hake  of  the  golden  rain  has  fallen  ; 
the  helpless  adherence  of  the  slighted  older  child ; 
all  these  are  touched  with  rough  suggestive  rapidity, 
and  share  with  many  others  (he  chief  charm  of 
these  studies;  that  gilt,  namely,  which  they  give  us, 
of  ability  to  see  for  a  little  the  passage  of  swii'c 
thoughts  and  Hying  fancies  across  fruitful  minds  of 
masters  whose  daily  work  was  cut  out  something 
too  much  on  one  pattern,  exclusive,  therefore,  of  new 
device  and  mobile  invention.  Near  this  is  what 
seems  a  portrait-drawing  of  a  boy  seated,  thinking 
hard,  unhandsome,  with  long  mouth,  powerl'ul  and 
grave. 

Like  others  of  the  minor  masters,  Alessio  Baldo- 
vinetti  shows  here  more  capacity  of  thought  and 
work  in  slight  studies  than  in  large  pictures,  where 
his  touch  is  thin  and  his  work  sterile.  His  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross  is  fine  enough  to  surprise  at 
first  sight,  fresh  and  not  feeble,  inventive  even,  as 
in  the  action  of  the  boy  assisting.  Another  group 
by  the  same  hand  is  forcible  and  expressive  ;  two 
men,  with  faces  full  of  busy  passion,  meet  and  ex- 
change rapid  looks  ;  the  one  Avith  hands  clasped, 
the  other  about  to  mount  a  step  on  which  his  foot 
already  rests,  with  elbow  on  knee  and  cheek  on 
hand  ;  hard  by  waits  an  attendant  with  a  short  pike, 
and  near  him  a  torturer  or  hangman,  with  the  tools 
of  his  trade.  This  design  is  probably  a  sketch  to  be 
worked  up  in  some  picture  of  martyrdom ;  its  dra- 
matic and  distinct  intention  strikes  and  attracts  at 
once.  By  Taddeo  Gaddi  is  a  noticeable  drawing 
of  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  noticeable 
mainly  for  its  background  of  rocky  barren  highland, 
with  lean  trees  rising  behind  the  low  quaint  house 
whence  the  elder  woman  has  come  forth  in  glad  re- 
verence and  eager  welcome.  Of  Mantegna  there 
are  but  fiiw  samples,  grouped  mainly  with  those  of 
Botticelli  near  the  entrance  of  the  first  room  ;  a  de- 
sign of  the  final  death-grapple  of  Ahtasos  with  Her- 
cules ;  one  of  Judith  attended  by  two  maids ;  a  mask 
as  of  one  just  awakened  after  death  in  hell,  fierce 
with  perpetual  fear  and  violent  with  immortal  de- 
spair ;  a  young  girl  gathering  up  her  dress  and 
looking  back,  her  old  nurse  near  at  hand,  —  a  Ju- 
liet as  it  were  before  the  advent  of  passion  ;  a  youth 
raised  from  the  dead,  in  whom  miraculous  life  leaps 
back  into  a  face  full  of  dawning  wonder  and 
departing  heaviness  ;  an  old  man  satyr-headed ;  a 
kneeling  Virgin,  recalling  to  modern  eyes  the  ear- 
liest pictures  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  —  a  type  of  clear  holi- 
ness and  grave  beauty.  Of  Francia  there  is  one 
example,  pretty  enough  if  also  petty  ;  a  Virgin  and 
Child  among  flowering  rose -beds.  Of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  there  is  merely  a  double  group  of  angels 
and  pilgrims,  not  of  course  without  interest  for  those 
who  would  follow  in  any  way  of  work  the  trace 
of  this  Chaucer  of  painting  ;  but  not  so  full  of  labor 
and  of  lifev  as  they  might  hope,  who  had  seen  the 
cartoon  at  Pisa  for  his  lost  fresco  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  felt  there  as  always  the 
fruitful  variety  and  vigor  of  his  sleepless  and  joyous 
genius.  By  Ghirlandajo  there  is  a  veiled  Virgin  of 
straight  and  sad  profile ;  by  Masolino,  a  sketch  of 
boys  disputing,  and  a  woman  with  chaplet  in  hand  ; 


by  some  pseudo-Giotto  or  Giottino,  a  Saint  Cecilia 
at  a  piano-like,  organ,  with  a  dog  roughly  sketched, 
—  curious,  and  worth  a  look  ;  by  Pesello,  a  Virgin 
seated  between  Christ  and  St.  John,  an  arm  passed 
round  either  child ;  their  heads  are  merely  sketched  ; 
her  face,  under  a  light  veil  of  loose  hair,  has  a  look 
at  once  pained  and  smiling.  By  Pesellino  there  are 
some  fine  studies  of  single  figures,  worth  notice, 
rather  than  comment.  Of  Masaccio  there  is  here 
less  than  might  be  hoped ;  a  few  single  figures,  and 
one  sketch  of  a  crowd,  strong  but  slight,  and  to 
which  only  the  name  appended  draws  immediate 
attention.  By  Lorenzi  di  Credi  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  a  kneeling  saint  with  huge  fan-shaped 
beard. 

In  the  same  room,  as  elsewhere,  are  many  sketches 
by  hands  unknown.  Among  these  are  several  full 
of  various  ]30wcr  and  fine  invention.  A  few  only 
can  here  be  noticed  at  random,  as  these  :  a  man's 
head,  three  quarters  seen,  with  strong  brows  well 
apart,  lips  open  and  somewhat  narrow,  firm  flattish 
nose  and  short  neck  ;  a  girl  seen  from  behind,  with 
huddled  clothes,  and  arms  violently  lifted  ;  studies 
of  boys  by  the  same  hand,  some  sitting,  one  kneeling 
on  a  stool,  one  holding  his  foot ;  and  again,  different 
from  this,  a  naked  boy  with  foot  wounded  by  a 
thorn  ;  exquisite,  and  not  copied  from  the  statue ; 
but  full  of  grace  and  fair  life.  Elsewhere,  also  un- 
assigned,  is  a  vigorous  drawing  of  a  monk's  head 
with  cowl  flung  back  :  a  larger  design  of  the  Virgin 
and  certain  saints  adoring  the  corpse  of  Christ  in  a 
wilderness  where  grow  the  palms  of  martyrdom  ;  far 
off  by  the  ready  grave  an  angel  watches  in  wait ; 
on  a  remote  hill  three  dim  crosses  rise  scarcely  into 
light ;  and  in  another  line  of  distance  a  city  is  seen, 
and  bays  of  sea  on  a  varying  shore.  To  this  is  ap- 
pended* a  note  stating  that  the  owner,  in  1458,*  "  had 
it  from  a  painter  in  the  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  named 
Pietro." 

By  the  sculptor  Ghiberti  there  is  a  study  for  a 
statue  in  the  shrine  of  a  jvirgin  saint ;  she  stands 
glorified  in  the  grace  and  state  of  delicate  work,  with 
hair  drawn  upwards  round  the  head. 

By  Simone  Memmi  there  is  a  finished  drawing 
in  three  divisions,  as  though  for  a  triptych ;  first  the 
shepherds  awakened  by  a  sudden  sound  of  descend- 
ing angels  ;  then  the  Nativity,  then  the  Crucifixion, 
with  a"  guard  of  armed  knights  about  the  cross. 
There  is  no  other  sample  of  early  Sienese  work,  and 
but  one  later  drawing  of  a  Sienese  artist. 

Of  the  Venetians,  early  or  late,  there  is  ample 
and  splendid  witness  even  in  these  slighter  things, 
how  supreme  was  their  power  upon  all  forms  of 
beauty.  The  drawings  of  Titian  and  Giorgione  are 
indeed,  the  chief  decorations  of  the  place.  Among 
the  eai-lier  of  their  famous  men,  there  is  a  sketch  by 
Geubile  Bellini,  of  a  procession  with  lighted  candles 
through  a  square  with  a  central  well.  The  great 
painter  of  sacred  feasts  and  triumphal  crowds  has 
left  one  minor  and  separate  study  ;  a  youth  reclining, 
who  leans  against  a  tree,  his  head  crowned  with  rich 
and  rippling  hair.  Of  such  studies  there  are  many 
by  his' greater  brother;  one  in  red  chalk,  a  lank- 
haired  aquiline  head  ;  a  group  of  monks,  one  kneel- 
ing as  reproved,  with  a  "face  of  stupid  shame  ;  the 
reprover,  an  erect  ascetic  figure,  stands  over  him 
with  features  sharpened  tor  rebuke ;  two  others  look 


*  I  am  not  certain  whether  thi?  be  not  rather  the  date  of  the 
painter's  birth  ;  the  day  of  the  month  is  added,  I  think  the  12th  or 
13th  of  March,  but  cannot  be  sure  that  my  hasty  transcript  was 
accurate  or  complete.  Of  the  words  given  in  the  text  there  is  no 
doubt. 
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on,  sly  and  frightened.  By  Giovanni  too  there  is  a 
procession ;  the  crowd  swarms  deep  in  street  and 
loggia,  under  roof"  and  abroad.  Near  this  is  a  sketch 
of  a  poet  crowned  with  broad  leaves  of  laurel,  his 
back  turned.  In  Bellini's  chiaroscuro  drawing  of 
the  "Burial  of  Christ"  (No.  581  in  the  Ullizj  cata- 
logue) there  reappears  as  Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  a  head  here  separately  sketched ;  a  head 
rather  aging  than  aged,  turbaned,  with  double  tuft 
of  mustache,  and  whiskers  meeting  under  the  chin  ; 
with  strong  mouth  and  glancing  eyes.  There  is 
also  a  drawing  by  the  master  of  himself,  done  in  rod 
chalk  ;  the  beautiful  grave  face,  sweet  and  strong,  full 
of  grace  and  thought,  is  hard  to  mistake  or  to  forget. 

The  designs  of  Carpaccio  recall  not  less  than 
these  the  painter's  habit  of  mind  and  work.  By 
him  there  is  a  drawing  of  two  brothers,  one  with 
sword  by  side,  and  wearing  deep  boots,  one  clothed 
in  a  full  civic  gown,  with  round  balls  hanging 
down  it  by  way  of  fringe,  both  with  spurs  on  their 
heels.  One  design  may  be  a  sketch  for  his  Presen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  :  here  in  the  Piazzetta  of  Ven- 
ice a  priest  receives  a  kneeling  girl.  There  are 
sketches  besides  of  hags,  of  priests  and  nuns  ;  a  dog- 
headed  chimasra  with  a  fragment  of  sword  stuck  in 
its  neck,  the  knight  about  to  dispatch  it  with  the 
haft ;  a  crowd  with  horses  and  trumpets  filling  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  here  altered  in  proportions,  but 
not  the  less  recognizable ;  studies  of  full-sleeved 
arms  and  hands,  —  one  bearing  keys,  one  a  book, 
one  an  apple,  and  s6  forth,  —  studiously  wrought 
and  varied  ;  a  head  that  might  well  serve  for  Shy- 
lock's,  the  typical  Jew  of  Venice,  with  a  face  of  keen 
and  vigorous  cruelty ;  a  reading  priest  with  broad 
beard  shaped  like  an  open  fan. 

But  the  designs  of  Titian  and  Giorgione  are  more 
,  precious  and  wonderful  than  these.  From  his 
sketches  alone  it  might  be  evident  that  Titian  was 
the  chief  of  all  landscape  painters.  The  priceless 
ssaples  of  his  work  here  exhibited  demand  long 
and  loving  study  from  those  who  desire  to  estimate 
them  aright.  They  are  fresher  than  the  merest 
suggestions,  more  perfect  than  the  most  finished 
elaborations,  of  other  men.  It  is  not  by  intellectual 
weight  or  imaginative  significance  that  these  Vene- 
tians are  so  great.  That  praise  is  the  proper  ap- 
panage of  the  Milanese  and  the  Roman  schools,  — 
of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo.  Those'  had  more 
of  thought  and  fancy,  of  meaning  and  motive.  But 
since  the  Greek  sculptors  there  was  never  a  race  of 
artists  so  humbly  and  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  beauty.  This  was  enough  for  them,  and  for 
no  other  workmen. 

First  among  these  pen-and-ink  landscapes  of  Ti- 
tian is  one  which  gives  us  in  full  outline  the  likeness 
of  a  high  hill,  rising  over  a  fort ;  before  and  beyond 
it  a  wild  length  of  broken  land  expands  and  undu- 
lates, clothed  with  all  manner  of  trees  in  full  beauty 
of  blossom  and  leaf,  haunted  by  dying  and  settling 
birds.  Next  to  this  we  find  a  sudden  sunny  bank  in 
the  dim  depth  of  a  wood,  with  a  wolf  at  watch  and  a 
rabbit  at  wait.  Next,  a  bay  deeply  wooded  to  the 
verge  of  the  soft  sea,  with  low  rocks  far  off  under  the 
wash  of  the  tender  water.  The  fourth  design  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  river,  which  curves  rapidly  and  roughly 
round  the  sudden  steep  of  a  broken  bank,  fringed 
with  wild  herbage  and  foliage  of  untrimmed  and 
windy  growth  ;  in  front,  where  the  wide  water  el- 
bows its  way  round  a  corner  of  grassy  land,  a  little 
child  is  embracing  a  lamb,  with  fat  strenuous  arms 
and  intent  face;  hard  by  is  the  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  wellnigh  buried  in  rank  overgrowth  of  deep 


wild  grass  ;  beyond  this  the  rising  towers  of  a  city 
watered  by  the  further  stream,  and  a  remote  church 
Been  among  tall  slim  stems  of  trees.  Next  to  this 
we  find  a  city  set  among  the  sloping  folds  of  a  hill- 
country;  full  in  front  of  the  design  are  two  firs, 
rigidly  clipped  and  pared  up  to  the  topmost  tuft ;  on 
a  rise  of  ground  beyond  these  a  small  close  wood, 
crowning  as  with  native  plumes  the  head  of  the  slant- 
ing land ;  in  the  middle  valley  are  sheep  at  pasture  ; 
and  the  wooded  slopes,  warm  with  summer  and  sweet 
at  once  with  life  and  sleep,  bend  and  flow  either  way 
in  fruitful  repose,  shaped  like  waves  of  the  sea  after 
a  wind,  that  seem  at  once  to  move  and  to  rest,  to 
change  and  to  remain.  ■< 

Next,  a  sudden  nook  or  corner  of  high-lying  land 
in  some  wild  wood,  opening  at  the  skirt  upon  a  fresh 
waste  ground,  a  place  of  broken  banks  fringed  and 
feathered  with  thick  grasses  full  of  the  Avind  and  the 
sun ;  to  the  right,  a  land  of  higher  hills,  with  a  city 
framed  and  radiant  among  them.  Then  comes  an- 
other such  corner  of  woodland,  rocky,  strewn  with 
stones  curiously  notched  and  veined  ;  and  here,  too, 
infinite  summer  hills  open  and  recede  and  melt  into 
farther  and  nearer  forms  in  solid  undulation  without 
change,  billows  of  the  inland  crowned  not  with  foam 
but  with  grass,  and  clothed  with  trees,  not  moulded 
out  of  mutable  water. 

Other  work  of  Titian  is  here  besides  these  seven 
finished  sketches ;  slighter  work,  and  not  in  the  line 
of  landscape.  There  is  a  vision  of  Virgin  and  Child 
appearing  in  a  Thebaid  desert  to  some  saint,  —  An- 
thony, apparently,  as  the  typical  swine's  snout  ob- 
trudes itself  with  a  quaint  innocent  bestial  expres- 
sion. Note  also  a  lovely  and  vigorous  group  of 
Cupids  grappling  in  play  with  a  great  hound,  which 
all  they  can  hardly  overset ;  the  eager  laughing  labor 
of  the  bare-limbed  boys  and  the  gravely  gamesome 
resistance  of  the  beast  are  things  to  see  and  remem- 
ber, as  given  by  the  great  master.  There  are  stud- 
ies too  for  the  famous  picture  of  St.  Peter  Martyr ; 
there  is  a  head  like  Michel  Angelo's  Brutus,  with 
large  broad  nose. 

In  samples  of  Giorgione's  work  the  collection  is 
not  less  rich.  Sixteen  sketches  and  studies,  vari- 
ously finished,  bear  witness  for  him.  First,  a  most 
noble  male  profile,  with  blunt  nose,  mouth  fretted, 
and  hard  cheek ;  a  strong  man  weary,  with  tough 
spirit  growing  tired  too.  Unlike  this,  a  large  priest- 
ly head,  loose  about  the  jaw,  firm  in  the  upper  part ; 
with  a  long  mouth  like  a  slit;  by  no  means  unlike 
the  recognizable  head  of  Alexander  VI. ;  on  the 
medals  of  the  great  Borgia  you  see  just  such  a  strong 
brow  of  statecraft,  such  a  resolute  eye,  such  a  heavy, 
lax,  lustful  under-face.  Next,  three  heads  together; 
the  first  may  be  boy's  or  girl's,  having  in  it  the  de- 
licious doubt  of  ungi-own  beauty,  pausing  at  the  point 
where  the  ways  of  loveliness  divide  ;  we  may  give  it 
the  typical  strawberry  flower  (Fragolettci),  and  leave 
it  to  the  Loves ;  the  second  is  a  priest's,  wearing  a 
skull-cap,  and  very  like  the  middle  musician  of  the 
three  in  Giorgione's  divine  picture  in  the  Pitti; 
the  third  an  old  man's  head,  cowled  and  bearded. 
Next,  a  girl  with  a  book  of  music ;  many  bend  over 
her ;  two  faces  to  the  right  are  specially  worth  no- 
tice,—  a  youth  of  that  exquisite  Venetian  beauty 
which  in  all  these  painters  lifts  male  and  female  to- 
gether on  an  equal  level  of  loveliness  ;  and  an  older 
head  near  him,  stamped  with  scorn  as  with  a  brand. 
Next,  and  slightly  wrought,  on  a  raised  couch  or 
step  of  a  palace,  a  group  of  revellers  embracing  and 
gazing  outward  ;  one  leans  round  a  girl  to  read  with 
her  from  some  joyous  book.    Next,  a  full  face,  wasted 
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by  time  or  thought  or  p'easm-e.  with  a  clear  sardonic 
look  left  in  it ;  next,  a  close-curled  imperial  head  ; 
next,  a  gathering  of  counsellors,  a  smile  on  then- 
chief  man's  face.  Then  a  very  noble  naked  study 
from  behind  ;  a  figure  planted  with  knees  apart  as  if 
bestriding,  with  strained  back  and  muscles  leaping, 
with  curly  Herculean  hair;  naked  down  to  the 
thighs,  then  draped,  but  finished  only  to  one  knee. 
Next,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  ^hese  studies,  a 
superb  head  of  one  in  pain,  the  face  drawn,  and  not 
disfigured  by  suffering.  Next,  an  infant  covering 
its  mouth  with  its  hand  in  a  lifelike  and  gracious 
gesture.  Next,  in  a  Thebaid,  a  skin-clad  saint  sink- 
ing as  in  swoon,  all  but  sunken  already  through  fast- 
ing or  trance ;  on  the  same  paper  are  studies  of 
hands  and  feet.  Then  a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  an 
old  man  kneeling ;  then  the  figure  of  a  youth  seem- 
ingly made  ready  for  torture,  —  a  fair  and  brave 
martyr's  face  ;  this  and  the  next  are  figures  about 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the  whole. 
The  next  I  take  to  be  a  design  for  Lucretia ;  a  naked 
woman,  loose-haired,  with  the  left  arm  raised,  and 
with  the  right  hand  setting,  as  it  seems,  a  dagger  un- 
der the  right  breast ;  on  the  wall  by  her  is  an  es- 
cutcheon, which  may  indicate,  if  it  be  a  serious  part 
of  the  design,  some  later  suicide  than  the  Roman 
matron's ;  it  matters  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
study. 

Apart  from  these  is  a  sketch  of  some  pagan  feast, 
with  torchlight  and  blast  of  trumpets  ;  several  figures 
and  faces  are  noticeable  here  ;  a  youth  fallen  on  his 
knees ;  a  boyish  torch-bearer,  with  blown  cheeks  and 
subtle  sharp-edged  eyes  ;  the  head  of  a  boy  who 
rests  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  another ;  a  face 
seen  behind,  with  rounded  mouth  and  blowing  hair  : 
the  whole  design  profuse  of  interest  and  invention. 
In  these  light  sketches,  or  even  in  these  rough  notes, 
the  vivacity  and  warm  strength  as  of  sunlight  which 
distinguish  the  painter's  imagination  are  traceable. 
With  all  the  deep  sweet  tragic  color,  the  divine  op- 
pression of  a  delight  whose  eyes  grow  sorrowful  with 
past  thought  and  future  dream,  —  "  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after  " ;  with  all  the  pathos  of 
pleasure  never  translated  as  in  his  pictures  but 
once,  in  Keats's  Ode  to  Melancholy  ;  the  adorable 
genius  of  Giorgione,  like  the  beautiful  mouth  of 
Chaucer's  mistress,  is  always  "  most  glad  and  sad." 

By  Paolo  Veronese  there  is  one  design  of  a  feast 
disturbed  and  breaking  up  ;  in  one  corner  the  figure 
of  an  old  man  ;  a  girl  sinking  at  his  feet  clasps  him 
by  the  ankle.  In  front,  of  course,  is  a  dog,  and  side- 
long from  under  the  table-cloth  a  dog's  head  peers 
with  the  bright-eyed  caution  of  its  kind  ;  the  whole 
design  has  interest  and  character.  Unluckily  for 
the  affectionate  students  of  Bonifazio,  there  is  but 
one  slight  sketch  by  that  master  of  all  gracious  and 
pleasant  beauty  ;  as  the  subject  is  music-making,  it 
might  have  been  finished  into  a  nobly  delightful 
piece  of  work,  and  significant  of  his  love  of  sweet 
sound  and  fair  form  met  together  and  made  one  in 
the  sight  of  art.  Of  Tintoretto  there  is  not  much 
arranged  and  framed  above  stairs  :  a  Doge  in  his 
quaint  buttoned  robe ;  a  study  of  a  knight's  lance 
and  helmet  held  by  his  page,  —  Gattamelata's,  as  I 
thought  at  first,  a  design  for  the  great  portrait,  but  it 
seems  doubtful.  A  more  important  design  is  one, 
very  noble  and  impressive  in  sentiment,  of  the  De- 
position of  Christ ;  the  body  is  carried  off  through  a 
steep  and  strait  gorge  between  rocky  hills  below 
Calvary  ;  the  Virgin  has  fallen  in  utter  swoon. 
There  is  also  a  small  oval-faced  figure  of  a  girl  at 
prayer ;  and  a  noble  design  of  four  angels  rushing 


down  to  judgment,  with  violent  wings  and  blowing 
trumpets  that  betray  the  artist;  their  fierce  flight 
and  thunder  of  summoning  sound  have  roused  the 
dead  already  ;  some  are  precipitated  hellward,  some 
aspire  as  on  sudden  wings  ;  three,  newly  roused,  sit 
still,  and  gaze  upward.  Again,  a  naked  woman 
startled  in  bed  by  the  advent  of  a  witch  with  cap 
and  broom.  In  the  lower  rooms,  among  the  un- 
registered masses  of  designs,  I  saw  a  huge  portfolio 
crammed  with  rough  figure-sketches  by  Tintoretto, 
in  his  broad  gigantic  manner,  but  too  slight  to  be  of 
any  descriptive  interest,  though  to  him  they  doubt- 
less had  their  use,  and  might  have  the  like  to  ah 
artist  who  should  now  care  to  study  them. 

Assigned  to  Raff'aelle  is  a  sketch  in  pen-and-ink 
of  a  cavalcade  passing  a  seaport  town,  recognizable 
as  the  first  design  for  one  of  the  great  series  at  Siena 
representing  the  life  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  in  which 
RafFaelle  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  Pinturicchio. 
The  name  of  "  Messer  Domenicho  da  Capranicha  " 
(the  Cardinal)  is  scribbled  on  the  drawing  itself; 
and  the  composition  is  pretty  much  that  of  the  fresco ; 
the  horses  turn  at  the  same  point,  the  groups  are 
massed  and  the  line  of  harbor  shown  in  the  same 
manner.  By  Giulio  Romano  there  are  two  designs 
for  Circe  ;  in  one  the  sorceress  lets  down  an  urn 
among  her  transformed  beasts,  holding,  it  may  be, 
some  strange  food  or  fume  of  magic  drugs ;  among 
them  are  two  griffins  and  an  eagle.  In  the  other 
design  she  is  in  the  act  of  transformation,  an  incarnate 
sorcery ;  two  men  yet  undegraded  are  already  con- 
founded and  lost  with  their  fallen  fellows.  Another 
careful  sketch  is  that  of  Daedalus  building  up  the 
hollow  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphae  ;  the  strange  ma- 
chine is  wellnigh  perfect ;  a  whole  troop  of  Loves 
lend  helping  hands  to  the  work,  —  sawing,  whettino- 
steel,  doing  all  manner  of  carpentry,  with  light  feet 
and  laughing  faces  full  of  their  mother's  mirth. 

Of  Sodoma,  again,  there  is  but  one  example ;  it 
may  be  that  Vasari's  well-known  and  memorable 
ill-will  toward  the  great  Sienese  excluded  others 
from  his  collection,  if  indeed  this  one  came  from 
thence.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  drawing, 
partly  colored  ;  a  boy  with  full  wavy  curls,  crowned 
with  leaves,  wearing  a  red  dress  banded  with  gold 
and  black,  and  fringed  with  speckled  fur ;  the  large 
bright  eyes  and  glad  fresh  lips  animate  the-  beauty 
of  the  face;  Razzi*  never  painted  a  fairer,  full  as 
his  works  are  of  fair  forms  and  faces. 

I  may  here,  as  well  as  anywhere  else  among  these 
disconnected  notes,  turn  to  the  samples  of  German 
work  in  this  collection ;  to  the  sketches  of  Durer, 
Holbein,  and  Mabuse,  which  have  found  favor  in 
Italian  eyes. 

Two  studies  of  the  Passion  by  Durer  are  notice- 
able ;  in  this  Christ  is  bearing  the  cross,  in  that  sink- 
ing under  it ;  the  press  of  the  crowd,  the  fashion  of 
the  portcullis,  recall  the  birthplace  and  the  habit  of 
the  master.  From  his  hand  Ave  have  also  secular 
and  allegoric  sketches  ;  one  a  design  for  the  famous 
figure  of  Fortune,  —  an  old  man's  head  with  heavy 
lips  and  nose,  a  collar  tied  loose  round  the  large 
throat ;  another  head,  bearded  and  supine ;  slight 
studies  of  man  and  horse  and  child  ;  a  Deposition  of 
Christ,  and  a  Burial,  with  fine  realistic  landscape 
hard  by  the  city  walls  ;  a  man  beheading  a  woman, 
who  in  the  act  grasps  hard  the  doomed  head  with 


*  Bazzi,  as  the  last  Sienese  guide-book  will  needs  have  him 
called  ;  Razzi  or  Bazzi,  Sodoma  or  Sodona,  the  name  of  St.  Cather- 
rine's  great  painter,  seems  doomed  to  remain  a  riddle.  Happily  the 
beauty  of  his  work  is  no  such  open  question,  so  that  the  name  mat- 
ters little  enough. 
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his  unarmed  left  band.   By  Mabuse  there  is  a  quaint 

horror  in  the  way  of  martyrology  ;  the  boiling  of 
some  saint  in  a  vessel  like  a  kitchen-pot,  while  one 
tormentor  scalds  bis  head  with  water  or  oil  or  mol- 
ten metal  out  of  a  little  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  pole. 
Mabuse  iii  his  sketches  has  revelled  in  the  ways  ami 
works  of  hangmen,  seen  in  a  grim,  broad  light  of 
German  laughter;  their  quaint  gestures  and  quaint 
implements  have  a  ludicrous  and  bloody  look  :  ob- 
serve another  pot  with  rings  round  it,  ominous  and 
simple  in  make,  and  the  boy  staring  with  strained 
eves.  These  fine  sharp  caricatures  of  torturers 
might  serve  a  modern  eye  as  studies  for  Ilenriet 
Cousin  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  or  Master  Hansen 
of  Sidonia ;  there  is  a  stupid  funereal  fun  in  the  brute 
mechanism  of  their  aspect,  lie  has  also  a  really 
fine  drawing  of  a  saint  stepping  into  his  own  grave, 
made  ready  in  a  chapel  before  the  altar.  Martin 
Sehongauer,  too,  has  left  a  good  female  head  with 
ample  hair,  and  a  strong  hard  design  of  a  knight 
and  devil  in  deadly  grapple.  A  head  after  Holbein 
is  unmistakable  ;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  chin  long,  the 
line  lips  fretted  and  keen.  Not  far  off  is  the  only 
waif  of  Spanish  art  I  find  here;  a  head  sketched  in 
chalk  by  Velasquez,  with  large  eyes  and  red  lips,  the 
upper  lip  thin. 

1  turn  back  to  Florence  for  my  last  note  ;  to  one 
of  her  dearest  and  noblest  names,  reserved  with 
love  for  this  last  place.  With  the  majestic  and  the 
tragic  things  of  art  we  began,  at  the  landmarks  set 
by  Leonardo  and  Michel  Angelo;  and  are  come 
now,  not  quite  at  random,  to  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
loveliness  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  To  praise  him 
would  need  sweeter  and  purer  speech  than  this  of 
ours.  His^art  is  to  me  as  the  Tuscan  April  in  its 
temperate  days,  fresh  and  tender  and  clear,  but 
lulled  and  kindled  by  such  air  and  light  as  fills  the 
life  of  the  growing  year  with  fire.  At  Florence  on- 
ly can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and 
how  various  he  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there, 
can  the  influence  and  pressure  of  the  things  of  time 
on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood  ;  bow  much  of 
him  was  killed  or  changed,  how  much  of  him  could 
not  be.  They  are  the  first-fruits  of  his  flowering 
manhood,  when  the  bright  and  buoyant  genius  in 
him  had  free  play  and  large  delight  in  its  handi- 
work ;  when  the  fresh  interest  of  invention  was  still 
his,  and  the  dramatic  sense,  the  pleasure  in  the  play 
of  life,  the  power  of  motion  and  variety  ;  before  the 
old  strength  of  sight  and  of  flight  had  passed  from 
weary  wing  and  clouding  eye,  tiie  old  pride  and  en- 
ergy of  enjoyment  had  gone  out  of  hand  and  heart. 
How  the  change  fell  upon  him,  and  -how  it  wrought, 
any  one  may  see  who  compares  his  later  with  his 
earlier  work ;  with  the  series,  for  instance,  of  out- 
lines representing  the  story  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
the  desolate  little  cloister  of  Lo  Scalzo.  In  these 
mural  designs  there  is  such  exultation  and  exube- 
rance of  young  power,  of  fresh  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, that  only  by  the  innate  grace  can  one  recog- 
nize the  hand  of  the  master  whom  hitherto  we  knew 
by  the  works  of  his  after  life,  when  the  gift  of  grace 
had  survived  the  gift  of  invention.  This  and  all 
other  gifts  it  ,did  survive;  all  pleasure  of  life  and 
power  of  mind,  all  the  conscience  of  the  man,  his 
will,  his  character,  his  troubles,  his  triumphs,  his  sin 
and  honor,  heart-break  and  shame.  All  these  his 
charm  of  touch,  his  sweetness  of  execution,  his 
"  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,"  outlived,  and 
blossomed  in  their  dust.  Turn  from  that  cloistral 
series  to  those  later  pictures  painted  when  he  was 
u  faultless,"  and  nothing  more ;  and  seeing  all  the 


growth  and  all  the  gain,  all  the  change  and  all  the 
loss,  one  to  whom  the  record  was  unknown  would 
feel  and  foreknow  his  story  and  his  sorrow.  In  the 
cloister,  what  life  and  fulness  of  growing  and 
strengthening  genius,  what  joyous  sense  of  its  growth 
and  the  fair  field  before  it,  what  dramatic  delight  in 
character  and  action  !  where  St.  John  preaches  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  few  first  listeners  are  gathered 
together  at  hi*  feet,  old  people  and  poor,  soul- 
stricken,  silent,  —  women  with  worn  still  faces,  and 
a  spirit  in  their  tired  aged  eyes  that  feeds  heartily 
and  hungrily  on  his  words, — all  the  haggard  fune- 
real group  filled  from  the  fountain  of  his  faith  with 
gradual  fire  and  white-heat  of  soul ;  or  where  Sa- 
lome dances  before  Herod,  an  incarnate  figure  of 
music,  grave  and  graceful,  light  and  glad,  the  song 
of  a  bird  made  flesh,  with  perfect  poise  of  her  sweet 
slight  body  from  the  maiden  face  to  the  melodious 
feel  ;  no  tyrannous  or  treacherous  goddess  of  dead- 
ly beauty,  but  a  simple  virgin,  with  the  cold  charm 
of  girlhood  and  the  mobile  charm  of  childhood  ;  as 
indifferent  and  innocent  when  she  stands  before 
Herodias,  and  when  she  receives  the  severed  head 
of  John  with  her  slender  and  steady  hands  :  a  pure 
bright  animal,  knowing  nothing  of  man,  and  of  life 
nothing  but  instinct  and  motion.  In  her  mother's 
mature  and  conscious  beautyr  there  is  visible  the  vo- 
luptuous will  of  a  harlot  and  a  queen  ;  but,  for  her- 
self, she  has  neither  malice  nor  pity;  her  beauty  is  a 
maiden  force  of  nature,  capable  of  bloodshed  with- 
out bloodguiltiness ;  the  king  hangs  upon  the  music 
of  her  movement,  the  rhythm  of  leaping  life  in  her 
fair  fleet  limbs,  as  one  who  listens  to  a  tune,  subdued 
by  the  rapture  of  sound,  absorbed  in  purity  of 
fashion. 

I  know  not  where  the  subject  has  been  touched 
with  such  fine  and  keen  imagination  as  here.  The 
time  came  when  another  than  Salome  was  to  dance 
before  the  eyes  of  the  painter ;  and  she  required  of 
him  the  head  of  no  man,  but  his  own  soul ;  and  he 
paid  the  forfeit  into  her  hands.  With  the  coming 
of  that  time  upon  him  came  the  change  upon  his 
heart  and  hand,  "the  work  of  an  imperious  whorish 
woman."  Those  words,  set  by  the  prophet  as  a 
brand  upon  the  fallen  forehead  of  the  chosen  bride, 
come  back  to  mind  as  one  studies  in  her  husband's 
pictures  the  full  calm  lineaments,  the  large  and  se- 
rene beauty  of  Lucrezia  del  Fede  ;  a  predominant 
and  placid  beauty,  placid  and  implacable,  not  to  be 
pleaded  with  or  fought  against.  Voluptuous  always 
and  slothful,  subtle  at  times,  no  doubt,  and  sweet 
beyond  measure,  full  of  heavy  beauty  and  warm 
slow  grace,  her  features  bear  no  sign  of  possible 
love  or  conscience.  Seen  side  by  side  with  his 
clear  sad  face,  hers  tells  more  of  the  story  than  any 
written  record,  even  though  two  poets  of  our  age 
have  taken  it  up.  In  the  feverish  and  feeble  melo- 
drama of  Alfred  de  Musset  there  is  no  touch  of 
tragedy,  hardly  a  shadow  of  passionate  and  piteous 
truth;  in  Mr.  Browning's  noblest  poem,  —  his  no- 
blest it  seems  to  me,  —  the  whole  tragedy  is  distilled 
into  the  right  words,  the  whole  man  raised  up  . 
re-clothed  with  flesh.  One  point  only  is  but  lightly 
touched  upon,  —  missed  it  could  not  be  by  an  eye 
so  sharp  and  skilful,  —  the  effect  upon  his  art  of  the 
poisonous  solvent  of  love.  How  his  life  was  cor- 
roded byr  it  and  his  soul  burnt  into  dead  ashes,  .we 
are  shown  in  full ;  but  we  are  not  shown  in  full  v 
as  a  painter  he  was  before,  what  as  a  painter  he 
might  have  been  without  it.  This  is  what  I  think 
the  works  of  his  youth  and  age,  seen  near  togef 
as  at  Florence,  make   manifest  to  any  loving  and 
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studious  eye.  In  those  latter  works,  the  inevitable 
and  fatal  figure  of  the  woman  recurs  with  little 
diversity  or  change.  She  has  grown  into  his  art, 
and  made  it  even  as  herself;  rich,  monotonous  in 
beauty,  calm,  complete,  without  heart  or  spirit. 
But  his  has  not  been  always  the  "low-pulsed  forth- 
right craftsman's  hand  "  it  was  then.  He  had  started 
on  his  way  towards  another  goal  than  that.  Noth- 
ing now  is  left  him  to  live  for  but  his  faultless  hand 
and  her  faultless  face,  —  still  and  full,  suggestive  of 
no  change  in  the  steady,  deep-lidded  eyes  and  heavy 
lovely  lips  without  love  or  pudency  or  pity.  Here 
among  his  sketches  we  find  it  again  and  ever  again 
the  same,  crowned  and  clothed  only  with  the  <dory 
and  the  joy  and  the  majesty  of  the  flesh.  When 
the  luxurious  and  subtle  sense  which  serves  the 
woman  for  a  soul  looks  forth  and  speaks  plainest 
from  those  eyes  and  lips,  she  is  sovereign  and  stately 
still;  there  is  in  her  beauty  nothing  common  or 
unclean.  We  cannot  but  see  her  for  what  she  is ; 
but  her  mnjestic  face  makes  no  appeal  for  homage 
or  forgiveness.  Above  stairs  and  below  I  saw  many 
of  Andrea's  studies  of  figure;  first,  a  sketch  of  Lu- 
erezia  seated  with  legs  bare,  perfect  in  shapeliness 
and  state ;  in  a  larger  drawing  she  is  naked,  and 
holds  a  child  ;  sitting,  as  I  presume,  for  the  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  Virgin.  There  is  another  and  most 
beautiful  drawing  on  yellow  paper,  which  gives  her 
full  face  in  all  its  glory  of  form  without  a  fault,  — 
not  heavenly,  but  adorable  as  heaven.  His  sketches 
of  landscape  and  studies  of  children  are  lovely  and 
many :  round-limbed  babies  in  red-chalk  outline, 
with  full-blown  laughter  in  their  mouths  and  eyes ; 
such  flowers  of  flesh  and  live  fruits  of  man  as  only 
a  great  love  and  liking  for  new-born  children  could 
have  helped  him  to  render.  The  wonderful  and 
beautiful  make  of  limb  and  feature,  the  lovely  lines 
and  warm  curves  of  the  little  form,  are  so  tenderly 
and  fully  made  most  of  and  caressed  as  with  moth- 
er's hands,  that  here,  as  in  his  portrait,  you  can  tell 
at  once  his  fondness  for  them.  His  sad  and  sensi- 
tive smiling  face  has  the  look  of  a  lover  of  children ; 
the  quiet  and  queenly  beauty  of  his  wife  has  not. 
One  superb  boy-baby,  in  Sidney's  phrase,  a  "  heav- 
enly fool  with  most  kiss-worthy  face,"  attempting  to 
embrace  his  round  fat  knees  with  his  fat  round  anus, 
and  laughing  with  delight  in  the  difficulty,  is  a 
more  triumphant  child  than  ever  painter  drew  be- 
fore or  since.  A  sketch  of  a  castle  with  outlying- 
lodge  is  marked  as  "begun  -on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  1527."  Among  other  studies  is  one  of  a 
cavalry  skirmish  among  the  rounded  and  rising 
downs  of  a  high  hill-country,  with  a  church  and 
castle  at  hand.  Among  the  figure  drawings  I  took 
note  of  these  :  a  portrait  in  profile  of  a  man  still 
young,  ill-favored  and  sullen,  with  sinewy  neck  and 
cruel  eye,  with  snub  nose  and  thick  thrust-out  lips, 
—  a  portrait  it  clearly  is,  and  whose  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  know,  so  careful  has  the  artist  been 
to  reproduce  the  native  stamp  of  aspect ;  a  naked 
youth,  with  arms  doubled  up  round  the  neck,  lean- 
ing aslant  on  a  staff,  with  ruffled  hair  and  a  set 
face  ;  a  noble  head,  like  Nero's,  in  red  chalk,  with 
hair  blown  loose  and  rough  by  the  wind  ;  a  boy's 
figure  on  a  step  of  some  entrance,  drawing  the 
curtain  of  a  tent,  with  loose  ribbons  at  the  shoulder, 
and  with  a  curling  plume  of  hair  ;  a  slender  figure, 
thin  and  graceful,  the  face  smiling,  but  drawn  and 
fixed ;  the  fierce  aquiline  head  of  a  prophet  or  apos- 
tle, with  upper  lip  thinner  than  the  under.  These 
complete  my  roll,  and  conclude  these  notes.  They 
might  have  been  fuller  and  more  orderly,  but  could 


never  have  had  any  value  other  than  that  of  a  clear 
and  genuine  impression.  Transcribed  at  stray  times 
from  the  roughest  memorial  jottings,  they  may  claim 
to  give  this  at  least.  I  close  as  I  began  them  with  a 
hope  that  they  may  perhaps,  in  default  of  a  better 
handbook,  afford  some  chance  help  to  a  casual 
student  of  such  unclassed  relics  of  the  old  great 
schools,  and  with  a  glad  affectionate  memory  of 
these  and  of  all  things  in  Florence. 


ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 

BY    MATTHEW    ARXOLD. 
(Fourth  Paper.*) 

It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  English 
wrongly  imagine  happiness  to  consist  in  asserting 
one's  personal  liberty,  doing  what  one's  ordinary 
self  likes,  and  that  all  our  habits  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  coming  at  the  idea  of  a  high  best  self, 
a  paramount  authority  of  right  reason,  and  tend  to 
keep  strong  and  unimpaired  in  us  that  inborn  taste 
for  the  bathos  which  nature  herself  has  implanted 
in  every  man's  soul.  It  was  not  hard  to  show  that 
in  this  way  we  had  at  last  come  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  ordinary  self,  or  class  spirit,  of  all  the 
important  bodies  of  men  amongst  us,  and  the  action 
in  which  this  ordinary  self  expressed  itself,  neither 
quite  satisfied  them  themselves  nor  any  one  else  ; 
and  how,  in  this  manner,  with  little  belief  any  where 
in  a  paramount  best  self  or  right  reason,  and  with  the 
principal  organizations  which  embodied,  up  to  this 
time,  our  ordinary  self,  losing  their  inherited-  or  ac- 
quired authority,  society  was  left  to  every  man's 
mere  unorganized  impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  and 
signs  of  anarchy  and  confusion  were  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance.  But  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  this  mistaken  imagination  of  ours  about  happi- 
ness, and  to  know  how  to  cure  the  false  habits  and 
the  embarrassment  which  it  has  created,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  at  the  main  impulses  which  move  hu- 
man nature,  and  we  found  that  these  impulses  gath- 
ered themselves  naturally  into  two  great  groups,  — 
a  group  producing  a  force  which  may  bear  the  name, 
of  Hebraism,  and  another  group  producing  a  force 
which  may  bear  the  name  of  Hellenism.  Then  we 
took  notice  how  exclusively  we  had  been  swayed  by 
the  force  we  call  Hebraism,  and  how  its  unbalanced 
preponderance  had  made  us  cut  our  being  in  two^, 
leave  one  part  of  it  very  much  unused,  and  use  the 
other  part  of  it  in  a  blind  and  extravagant  manner. 

Now  the  force  which  we  have  so  much  neglected, 
Hellenism,  may  be  liable  to  fail  in  moral  force  and 
earnestness,  but  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  —  the  very 
same  law  which  makes  it  sometimes  deficient  in  in- 
tensity when  intensity  is  required,  —  it  opposes  itself 
to  this  notion  of  cutting  our  being  in  two,  attribu- 
ting to  one  part  the  dignity  of  dealing  with  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  leaving  the  other  part  to  take  its 
chance,  which  is  the  bane  of  Hebraism.  Essential 
in  Hellenism  is  the  impulse  to  the  development  of 
the  whole  man,  to  connecting  and  harmonizino-  all 
parts  of  him,  perfecting  all,  leaving  none  to  take 
their  chance;  because  the  characteristic  bent  of  *' 
Hellenism,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  find  the  intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  there  is  no  intelligible  law  of  things, 
things  cannot  really  appear  intelligible,  unless  they 
are  also  beautiful.  The  body  is  not  intelligible,  is 
not  seen  in  its  true  nature,  and  as  it  really  is,  unless 
it  is  seen  as  beautiful ;  behavior  is  not  intelligible, 
does  not  account  for  itself  to  the  mind  and  show  the 
reason  for  its  existing,  unless  it  is  beautiful ;  the  same 
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with  discourse,  the  same  with  song,  the  same  with 
worship,  the  same  with  all  the  modes  in  which  man 
proves  liis  activity  and  expresses  himself.  To  think 
that  when  one  shows  what  is  mean,  or  vulgar,  or 
hideous,  one  can  be  permitted  to  plead  that  one  has 
that  within  which  passes  show,  to  suppose  that  the; 
possession  of  what  benefits  and  satislies  one  part  of 
our  being  can  make  allowable  either  discourse  like 
Mr.  Murphy's  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cattle's,  or  poetry  like 
the  hymns  we  all  hear,  or  places  of  worship  like  the 
chapels  we  all  see,  —  this  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  na- 
ture of  Hellenism  to  concede.  And  to  be,  like  our 
honored  and  justly  honored  Faraday,  a  great  natu- 
ral philosopher  with  one  side  of  his  being,  and  a 
Sandemanian  with  the  other,  would  to  Archimedes 
have  been  impossible.  ,  It  is  evident  to  what  a 
many-sided  perfecting  of  man's  powers  and  activi- 
ties this  demand  of  Hellenism  for  satisfaction  to  be 
gwen  to  the  mind  by  everything  which  we  do  is 
calculated  to  impel  our  race.  It  has  its  dangers,  as 
has  been  fully  granted  ;  the  notion  of  this  sort  of 
equipollency  in  man's  modes  of  activity  may  lead  to 
moral  relaxation,  what  we  do  not  make  our  one 
thing  needful  we  may  come  to  treat  not  enough  as 
if  it  were  needful,  though  it  is  indeed  very  needful, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  hard.  Still,  what  side  in 
us  has  not  its  dangers  ?  and  which  of  our  impulses 
can  be  a  talisman  to  give  us  perfection  outright, 
and  not  merely  a  help  to  bring  us  towards  it  ?  Has 
not  Hebraism,  as  we  have  shown,  its  dangers  as  well 
as  Hellenism  ;  and  have  we  used  so  excessively  the 
tendencies  in  ourselves  to  which  Hellenism  makes 
appeal,  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  it  ?  Are  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  now  suffering  because  we  have 
not  enough  used  these  tendencies  as  a  help  towards 
perfection. 

For  we  see  whither  it  has  brought  us,  the  long 
exclusive  predominence  of  Hebraism,  —  the  insisting 
on  perfection  in  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  not  in 
all ;  the  singling  out  the  moral  side,  the  side  of  obe- 
dience and  action,  for  such  intent  regard  ;  making 
strictness  of  the  moral  conscience  so  far  the  principal 
thing,  and  putting  off  for  hereafter  and  for  another 
world  the  care  for  being  complete  at  all  points,  the 
full  and  harmonious  development  of  our  humanity. 
Instead  of  watching  and  following  on  its  ways  the 
desire  which,  as  Plato  says,  forever  through  all  the 
universe  tends  towards  that  which  is  lovely,  we  think 
that  the  world  has  settled  its  accounts  with  this  de- 
sire, knows  what  this  desire  wants  of  it,  and  that  all 
the  impulses  of  our  ordinary  self  which  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  this  settlement,  in  our  narrow 
view  of  it,  we  may  follow  unrestrainedly,  under  the 
sanction  of  some  such  text  as  "  Not  slothful  in  busi- 
ness," or,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might,"  or  something  else  of  the  same 
kind.  And  to  any  of  these  impulses  we  soon  come 
to  give  that  same  character  of  a  mechanical,  abso- 
lute law,  which  we  give  to  our  religion  ;  we  regard 
it,  as  we  do  our  religion,  as  an  object  for  strictness 
of  conscience,  not  for  spontaneity  of  consciousness  ; 
for  unremitting  adherence  on  its  own  account,  not 
for  going  back  upon,  viewing  in  its  connection  with 
other  things,  and  adjusting  to  a  number  of  changing 
circumstances;  we  treat  it,  in  short,  just  as  we  treat 
our  religion,  —  as  machinery.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  Barbarians  treat  their  bodily  exercises,  the  Phi- 
listines their  business,  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  voluntary- 
ism, Mr.  Bright  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty,  Mr. 
Beales  the  right  of  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  In  all 
those  cases  what  is  needed  is  a  freer  play  of  con- 
sciousness upon  the  object  of  pursuit ;  and  in  all  of 


them  Hebraism,  the  valuing  stanchness  and  ear- 
nestness more  than  this  free  play,  the  subordination 
of  thinking  to  doing,  has  led  to  a  mistaken  and  mis- 
leading treatment  of  things. 

The  newspapers  a  short  time  ago  contained  an 
account  of  the  suicide  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  secretary  to 
some  insurance  company,  who,  it  was  said,  "  labored 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  would  come  to  pov- 
erty, and  that  he  was  eternally  lost."  And  when  I 
read  these  words,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  poor 
man  who  came  to  such  a  mournful  end  was,  in  truth, 
a  kind  of  type,  by  the  selection  of  his  two  grand  ob- 
jects of  concern,  by  their  isolation  from  everything 
else,  and  their  juxtaposition  to  one  another,  q£  all  the 
strongest,  most  respectable,  and  most  representative 
part  of  our  nation.  "  He  labored  under  the  appre- 
hension that  he  Avould  come  to  poverty,  and  that  he 
was  eternally  lost."  The  whole  middle  class  nave  a 
conception  of  things,  —  a  conception  which  makes 
us  call  them  Philistines, — just  like  that  of  this  poor 
man,  though  we  are  seldom,  of  course,  shocked 
by  seeing  it  take  the  distressing,  violently  morbid, 
and  fatal  turn,  which  it  took  with  him.  But  how 
generally,  with  how  many  of  us,  are  the  main  con- 
cerns of  life  limited  to  these  two,  —  the  concern  for 
making  money,  and  the  concern  for  saving  our  souls  ! 
And  how  entirely  does  the  narrow  and  mechanical 
conception  of  our  secular  business  proceed  from  a 
narrow  and  mechanical  conception  of  our  religious 
business  !  What  havoc  do  the  united  conceptions 
make  of  our  lives !  It  is  because  the  one  of  their 
two  master-concerns  presents  to  us  the  one  thing 
needful  in  so  fixed,  narrow,  and  mechanical  a  way, 
that  so  ignoble  another  master-concern  as  the  second 
becomes  possible,  and,  having  been  once  admitted, 
takes  the  same  rigid  and  absolute  character  as  the 
first.  Poor  Mr.  Smith  had  sincerely  the  nobler 
master-concern  as  well  as  the  meaner,  —  the  concern 
for  saving  his  soul  (according  to  the  narrow  and  me- 
chanical conception  which  Puritanism  has  of  what 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  is),  and  the  concern  for 
making  money.  But  let  us  remark  how  many  peo- 
ple there  are,  especially  outside  the  limits  of  the 
serious  and  conscientious  middle  class  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  belonged,  who  take  up  with  a  meaner  mas- 
ter-concern, —  whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  field-sports, 
or  bodily  exercises,  or  business,  or  popular  agitation, 
—  who  take  up  with  one  of  these  exclusively,  and 
neglect  Mr.  Smith's  nobler  master-concern,  because 
of  the  mechanical  form  which  Hebraism  has  given  to 
this  nobler  master-concern,  making  it  stand,  as  we 
have  said,  as  something  talismanic,  isolated,  and  all- 
sufficient,  justifying  our  giving  our  ordinary  selves 
free  play  in  amusement,  or  business,  or  popular  agi- 
tation, if  we  have  made  our  accounts  square  with 
this  master-concern  ;  and,  if  we  have  not,  rendering 
other  things  indifferent,  and  our  ordinary  self  all  we 
have  to  follow,  and  to  follow  with  all  the  energy  that 
is  in  us,  till  we  do.  Whereas  the  idea  of  perfection 
at  all  points,  the  encouraging  in  ourselves  spontane- 
ity of  consciousness,  the  letting  a  free  play  of  thought 
live  and  flow  around  all  our  activity,  the  indisposi- 
tion to  allow  one  side  of  our  activity  to  stand  as  so 
all-important  and  all-sufficing  that  it  makes  other 
sides  indifferent,  —  this  bent  of  mind  in  us  may  not 
only  check  us  in  following  unreservedly  a  mean 
master-concern  of  any  kind,  but  may  even,  also, 
bring  new  life  and  movement  into  that  side  of  us 
with  which  alone  Hebraism  concerns  itself,  and 
awaken  a  healthier  and  less  mechanical  activity 
there.  Hellenism  may  thus  actually  serve  to  further 
the  designs  of  Hebraism. 
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Undoubtedly  it  thus  served  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity.  Christianity,  as  has  been  said,  occu- 
pied itself,  like  Hebraism,  with  the  moral  side  of  man 
exclusively,  with  his  moral  affections  and  moral  con- 
duct ;  and  so  far  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  Hebra- 
ism. But  it  transformed  and  renewed  Hebraism  by 
going  back  upon  a  fixed  rule,  which  had  become  me- 
chanical, and  had  thus  lost  its  vital  motive-power ; 
by  letting  the  thought  play  freely  around  this  old 
rule,  and  perceive  its  inadequacy  ;  by  developing  a 
new  motive-power,  which  men's  moral  consciousness 
could  take  living  hold  of,  and  could  move  in  sym- 
pathy with.  What  was  this  but  an  importation  of 
Hellenism,  as  we  have  defined  it,  into  Hebraism  ? 
And  as  St.  Paul  used  the  contradiction  between  the 
Jew's  profession  and  practice,  his  shortcomings  on 
that  very  side  of  moral  affection  and  moral  conduct 
which  the  Jew  and  St.  Paul,  both  of  them,  regarded 
as  all  in  all  ("  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not 
steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should 
not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  ") 
for  a  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  rule  of  life, 
in  the  Jew's  mechanical  conception  of  it,  and  tried 
to  rescue  him  by  making  his  consciousness  play  freely 
around  this  rule,  —  that  is,  by  a,  so  far,  Hellenic 
treatment  of  it,  —  even  so,  when  we  hear  so  much 
said  of  the  growth  of  commercial  immorality  in  our 
serious  middle  class,  of  the  melting  away  of  habits  of 
strict  probity  before  the  temptation  to  get  quickly 
rich  and  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world ;  when  we  see, 
at  any  rate,  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
practice  in  this  great  representative  class  of  our  na- 
tion, may  we  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  this  con- 
fusion shows  that  his  new  motive-power  of  grace 
and  imputed  righteousness  has  become  to  the  Pur- 
itan as  mechanical,  and  with  as  ineffective  a  hold 
upon  his  practice,  as  the  old  motive-power  of  the  law 
was  to  the  Jew  ?  and  that  the  remedy  is  the  same 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  employed,  —  an  importation 
of  what  we  have  called  Hellenism  into  his  Hebraism, 
a  making  his  consciousness  Mow  freely  round  his  pet- 
rified rule  of  life,  and  renew  it  ?  Only  with  this  dif- 
ference :  that  whereas  St.  Paul  imported  Hellenism 
within  the  limits  of  our  moral  part  only,  this  part 
being  still  treated  by  him  as  all  in  all ;  and  wdiereas 
he  exhausted,  one  may  say,  and  used  to  the  very 
uttermost,  the  possibilities  of  fruitfully  importing  it 
on  that  side  exclusively ;  Ave  ought  to  try  and  im- 
port it  —  guiding  ourselves  by  the  ideal  of  a  human 
nature  harmonious^  perfect  at  all  points  —  into  all 
the  lines  of  our  activity,  and  only  by  so  doing  can 
rightly  quicken,  refresh,  and  renew  those  very  in- 
stincts, now  so  much  baffled,  to  which  Hebraism 
makes  appeal. 

But  if  we  will  not  be  warned  by  the  confusion 
visible  enough  at  present  in  our  thinking  and  act- 
ing, that  we  are  in  a  false  line  in  having  developed 
our  Hebrew  side  so  exclusively,  and  our  Hellenic 
side  so  feebly  and  at  random,  in  loving  fixed  rules 
of  action  so  much  more  than  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  let  us  listen  to  a  remarkable  testimony  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  around  us  offers.  All  the 
world  now  sets  great  and  increasing  value  on  three 
objects  which  have  long  been  very  dear  to  us,  and 
pursues  them  in  its  own  way,  or  tries  to  pursue 
them.  These  three  objects  are  industrial  enter- 
prise, bodily  exercises,  and  freedom.  Certainly  we 
have,  before  and  beyond  our  neighbors,  given  our- 
selves to  these  three  things  with  ardent  passion  and 
with  high  success.  And  this  our  neighbors  cannot 
but  acknowledge  ;  and  they  must  needs,  when  they 
themselves  turn  to  these  things,  have  an  eye  to  our 


example,  and  take  something  of  our  practice.  Now, 
generally,  when  people  are  interested  in  an  object 
of  pursuit,  they  cannot  help  feeling  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  have  already  labored  successfully  at 
it,  and  for  their  success ;  not  only  do  they  study 
them,  they  also  love  and  admire  them.  In  this  way 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  art  of  war  not  only 
acquaints  himself  with  the  performance  of  great 
generals,  but  he  has  an  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  them.  So,  too,  one  who  wants  to  be  a  painter 
or  a  poet  cannot  help  loving  and  admiring  the  great 
painters  or  poets  who  have  gone  before  him  and 
shown  him  the  way.  But  it  is  strange  with  how  lit- 
tle of  love,  admiration,  or  enthusiasm,  the  world  re- 
gards us  and  our  freedom,  our  bodily  exercises,  and 
our  industrial  prowess,  much  as  these  things  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  interest  it.  And  is  not  the 
reason  because  we  follow  each  of  these  things  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  as  an  end  in  and  for  itself,  and 
not  in  reference  to  a  general  end  of  human  perfec- 
tion ?  and  this  makes  our  pursuit  of  them  uninter- 
esting to  humanity,  and  not  what  the  world  truly 
wants  ?  It  seems  to  them  mere  machinery  that  we 
can,  knowingly,  teach  them  to  worship, — a  mere 
fetish ;  British  freedom,  British  industry,  British 
muscularity,  we  work  for  each  of  these  three  things 
blindly,  with  no  notion  of  giving  each  its  due  pro- 
portion and  prominence,  because  we  have  no  ideal 
of  harmonious  human  perfection  before  our  minds, 
to  set  our  work  in  motion  and  to  guide  it.  So  the 
rest  of  the  world,  desiring  industry,  or  freedom,-  or 
bodily  strength,  yet  desiring  these  not,  as  we  do,  ab- 
solutely, but  as  means  to  something  else,  imitate,  in- 
deed, of  our  practice  what  seems  useful  for  them, 
but  us,  whose  practice  they  imitate,  they  seem  to  en- 
tertain neither  love  nor  admiration  for.  Let  us 
observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  and  enthusiasm 
excited  by  others  who  have  labored  for  these  very 
things.  Perhaps  of  what  we  call  industrial  enter- 
prise it  is  not  easy  to  find  examples  in  former  times ; 
but  let  us  consider  how  Greek  freedom  and  Greek 
gymnastics  have  attracted  the  love  and  praise  of 
mankind,  who  give  so  little  love  and  praise  to  ours. 
And  what  can  be  the  reason  of  this  difference? 
Surely  because  the  Greeks  pursued  freedom  and 
pursued  gymnastics,  not  mechanically,  but  with  con- 
stant reference  to  some  ideal  of  complete  human 
perfection  and  happiness.  And  therefore,  in  spite 
of  faults  and  failures,  fehey  interest  and  delight  by 
their  pursuit  of  them  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
instinctively  feel  that  only  as  things  are  pursued 
with  reference  to  this  ideal  are  they  valuable. 

Here  again,  therefore,  as  in  the  confusion  into 
which  the  thought  and  action  of  even  the  steadiest 
class  amongst  us  is  beginning  to  fall,  we  seem  to 
have  an  admonition  that  we  have  fostered  our  He- 
braizing instincts,  our  preference  of  earnestness  of 
doing  to  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  thinking,  too  ex- 
clusively, and  have  been  landed  by  them  in  a  me- 
chanical and  unfruitful  routine.  And  a^ain  we 
seem  taught  that  the  development  of  our  Helleniz- 
ing  instincts,  seeking  skilfully  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  making  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play 
freely  about  our  stock  notions  and  habits,  is  what  is 
most  wanted  by  us  at  present. 

Well,  theji,  from  all  sides,  the  more  we  go  into 
the  matter,  the  currents  seem  to  converge,  and  to- 
gether to  bear  us  along  towards  cultm*e.  If  we  look 
at  the  world  outside  us,  we  find  a  disquieting  ab- 
sence of  sure  authority ;  we  discover  that  only  in 
right  reason  can  we  get  a  source  of  sure  authority, 
|  and  culture  brings  us  towards  right  reason.     If  we 
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look  ;it  our  own  inner  world,  we.  find  all  manner  of 
ng  out  of  the  habits  of  unintelligent 
routine  and  one-sided  growth^  to  which  a  too  exclu- 
sive worship  of  fire,  strength)  earnestness,  and  action 
brought  us.  What  we  want,  is  a  fuller  harmo- 
nious development  of  our  humanity,  a  free  play  of 
thought  upon  our  routine  notions,  spontaneity  of 
consciousness,  sweetness  and  light;  and  theae  are 
just  what  culture  generates  and  foster*.  Proceed- 
ing from  this  idea  of  the  harmonious,  perfection  of 
our  humanity,  and  seeking  to  help  itself  up  towards 
this  perfection  by  knowing  and  spreading  the  best 
which  lias  been  reached  'n  the  world*  —  an  object 
not  to  be  gained  without  books  and  reading,  —  cul- 
ture has  got  its  name  touched,  in  the  fancies  of 
men,  wiili  a  BOrt  of  air  of  bookishness  and  pedantry, 
cast  upon  it  from  the  follies  of  the  many  bookmen 
who  forget  the  end  in  the  means,  and  use  their 
books  with  no  real  aim  at  perfection.  We  will  not 
l«  for  a  name,  and  tlie  name  of  culture  one 
might  easily  give  up,  if  only  those  who  decry  the 
frivolous  and  pedantic  sort  of  culture,  but  wish  at 
bottom  for  the  same  things  as  we  do,  would  be  care- 
ful on  their  part,  not,  in  disparaging  and  discredit- 
ing the  false  culture,  to  unwittingly  disparage  and 
discredit  among  a  people  with  little  natural  rever- 
ence for  it,  the  true  also.  But  what  we  are  con- 
cerned for  is  the  thing,  not  the  name  ;  and  the  thing, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  is  simply  the  enabling 
ourselves,  whether  by  reading,  observing,  or  think- 
ing, to  come  us  near  as  we  can  to  the  firm  intelligi- 
ble law  of  tilings,  and  thus  to  get  a  basis  for  a  less 
confused  action  and  a  more  complete  perfection 
than  we  have  at  present. 

And  now,  therefore,  when  we  are  accused  of 
preaching  up  a  spirit  of  cultivated  inaction,  of  pro- 
voking the  earnest  lovers  of  action,  of  refusing  to 
lend  a  hand  at  uprooting  certain  definite  evils,  of 
despairing  to  find  any  lasting  truth  to  minister  to 
the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time,  we  shall  not  be  so  much 
.  confounded  and  embarrassed  what  to  answer  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  say  boldly  that  we  do  not  at 
all  despair  of  finding  some  lasting  truth  to  minister 
to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time ;  but  that  we  have 
discovered  the  best  way  of  finding  this  to  be,  not  so 
much  by  lending  a  hand  to  our  friends  and  country- 
men in  their  actual  operations  for  the  removal  of 
certain  definite  evils,  but  rather  in  getting  our 
friends  and  countrymen  to  let  their  consciousness 
play  freely  round  their  present  operations,  and  the 
stock  notions  on  which  they  are  founded  show  what 
these  are  like,  and  how  related  to  the  intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  auxiliary  to  true  human  perfection. 

But  an  unpretending  writer,  without  a  philosophy 
based  on  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  coherent 
principles,  must  not  presume  to  indulge  himself  too 
much  in  generalities,  but  he  must  keep  close  to  the 
level  ground  of  common  fact,  the  only  safe  ground 
for  understandings  without  a  scientific  equipment. 
Therefore  I  am  bound  to  take  some  of  the  practical 
operations  in  which  my  friends  and  countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  engaged,  and  to  make  these,  if  I  can, 
show  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  Probably 
I  could  hardly  give  a  greater  proof  of  my  inexpert- 
ness  in  reasoning  and  arguing,  than  by  taking,  for 
my  first  example  of  an  operation  of  this  kind,  the 
proceedings  for  the  disestablishment  of"  the  Irish 
Church,  which  we  are  now  witnessing,  It  seems  so 
clear  that  this  is  surely  one  of  those  operations  for 
the  uprooting  of  a  certain  definite  evil  in  which 
;  Liberal  friends  engage,  and  have  a  right  to 
complain,  and  to  get  impatient,  and  to  reproach  one 


with  delicate  Conservative  scepticism  and  cultivated 
ion,  if  one  does  not  lend  a  hand  to  help  them. 
This  docs,  indeed,  seem  evident ;  and  yet  this  oper- 
ation comes  so  prominently  before  us  just  at  this 
moment,  —  it  so  challenges  everybody's  regard,  that 
one  seems  cowardly  in  blinking  it.  So  let  us  ven- 
ture to  try  and  see  whether  this  conspicuous  opera- 
tion is  one  of  those  round  which  we  need  to  let  our 
consciousness  play  freely  and  reveal  what  manner  of 
spirit  we  are  of  in  doing  it,  or  whether  it  is  one 
which  by  no  means  admits  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  of  ours,  and  one  to  which  Ave  ought  to  lend 
a  hand  immediately. 

Now  it  seems  plain  that  the  present  Church  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  is  contrary  to  reason  and  justice, 
in  so  far  as  the  Church  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  people  there  takes  for  itself  all  the  Church  prop- 
erty of  the  Irish  people.  And  one  would  think  that 
property  assigned  for  the  purpose  cf  providing  for  a 
people's  religious  worship  when  that  worship  was 
one,  the  State  should,  when  that  worship  is  split  into 
several  forms,  apportion  between  those  several 
forms,  with  duo  regard  to  circumstances,  taking  ac- 
count only  of  great  differences,  which  are  likely  to 
be  lasting,  and  of  considerable  communions,  which 
are  likely  to  represent  profound  and  wide-spread  re- 
ligious characteristics  ;  and  overlooking  petty  differ- 
ences, which  have  no  serious  reason  for  lasting,  and 
inconsiderable  communions,  which  can  hardly  be 
taken  to  express  any  broad  and  necessary  religious 
lineaments  of  our  common  nature.  This  is  just  in 
accordance  with  that  maxim  about  the  State  which 
we  have  more  than  once  used  :  the  State  is  of  the 
religion  of  all  its  citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of 
any  of  them.  Those  who  deny  this,  either  think  so 
poorly  of  the  State  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  reli- 
gion condescend  to  touch  the  State,  or  they  think  so 
poorly  of  religion  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  the 
State  condescend  to  touch  religion  ;  but  no  good 
statesman  will  easily  think  thus  unworthily  either  of 
the  State  or  of  religion,  and  our  statesmen  of  both 
parties  were  inclined,  one  may  say,  to  follow  the 
natural  line  of  the  State's  duty,  and  to  make  in 
Ireland  some  fair  apportionment  of  Church  property 
between  large  and  radically  divided  religious  com- 
munions in  that  country.  But  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  England  the  national  mind,  as  it  is 
called,  is  grown  averse  to  endowments  for  religion, 
and  will  make  no  new  ones ;  and  though  this  in  it- 
self looks  general  and  solemn  enough,  yet  there  were 
found  political  philosophers,  like  Mr.  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  to  give  it  a  look  of  more  gen- 
erality and  more  solemnity  still,  and  to  elevate,  by 
their  dexterous  command  of  powerful  and  beautiful 
language,  this  supposed  edict  of  the  English  national 
mind  into  a  sort  of  formula  for  expressing  a  great 
law  of  religions  transition  and  progress  for  all  the 
world.  But  Ave,  who,  having  no  coherent  philoso- 
phy, must  not  let  ourselves  philosophize,  only  see 
that  the  English  Nonconformists  have  a  great  hor- 
ror of  establishments  and  endoAvments  for  religion, 
which,  they  .assert,  were  forbidden  by  Christ  Avhen 
he  said,  '' My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  Avorld";  and 
that  the  Nonconformists  will  be  delighted  to  aid 
statesmen  in  disestablishing  any  church,  but  Avill  suf- 
fer none  to  be  established  or  endowed  if  they  can 
help  it.  Then  Ave  see  that  the  Nonconformists  make 
the  strength  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that,  therefore,  the  leading  Liberal 
statesmen,  to  get  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists, 
forsake  the  notion  of  fairly  apportioning  Church 
property  in  Ireland  among  the  chief  religious  com- 
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munions,  declare  that  the  national  mind  has  decided 
against  new  endowments,  and  propose  simply  to  dis- 
establish and  disendow  the  present  establishment  in 
Ireland  without  establishing  or  endowing  any  other. 
The  actual  power,  in  short,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Liberal   party   in   the    House   of  Commons  is  now 
trying  to  disestablish  the  Irish   Church,  is  not  the 
power  of  reason  and  justice;  it  is  the  power  of  the 
English  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to  Church  estab- 
lishments.      Clearly    it   is   this  ;    because    Liberal 
statesmen,  relying  on  the  power  of  reason  Bad  jus- 
tice to  help  them,  proposed  something  quite  differem 
from  what  they  now  propose;  and  they  proposed 
what  they  now  propose,  and  talked  of  the  decision 
of  the  national  mind,  because  they  had  to  rely  on 
the  English  Nonconformists.     And  clearly  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists  are  actuated  by  antipathy  to  es- 
tablishments, not  by  antipathy  to  the  injustice  and 
irrationality  of  the  present  appropriation  of  Church 
pVoperty  in  Ireland  ;  because  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  his 
eloquent   and  memorable  letter,  expressly  avowed 
that  he  would  sooner   leave  things  as  they  are  in 
Ireland,  that  is,  he  would  sooner  let  the  injustice  and 
irrationality  of  the  present  appropriation  continue, 
than  do  anything  to  set  up  the  Roman  image,  that 
is,  than  give  the  Catholics  their  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  Church  property.     Most  indisputably,  there- 
fore, we  may  affirm  that  the  real  moving  power  by 
which   the   Liberal   party   are   now   operating  the 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  establishment  is  the  antipathy 
of  the  English  Nonconformists  to  Church  establish- 
ments, and  not  the  sense  of  reason  or  justice,  except 
so  far  as  reason  and  justice  may  be  contained  in  this 
antipathy.     And  thus  the  matter  stands  at  present. 
Now  surely  we  must  all  see  many  inconveniences 
in  performing  the  operation  of  uprooting  this  evil, 
the  Irish  Church  establishment,  in   this    particular 
wav.     As  was  said  about  industry  and  freedom  and 
gymnastics,  we  shall  never  awaken  love  and  gratitude 
bv  this  mode  of  operation  ;  for  it  is  pursued,  not  in 
view  of  reason  and  justice,  and  human  perfection,  and 
all  that  enkindles  the  enthusiasm  of  men,  but  it  is 
pursued  in  view  of  a  certain  stock  notion,  or  fetish, 
of    the   Nonconformists,   which   proscribes    Church 
establishments.     And   yet,   evidently,    one   of    the 
main  benefits  to  be  got  by  operating  on  the  Irish 
Church  is  to  win   the  affections  of  the  Irish  people. 
Besides  this,  an  operation  performed  in  virtue  of  a 
mechanical  rule,  or  fetish,  like  the  supposed  decision 
of  the  English  national  mind  against  new   endow- 
ments, does  not  easily  inspire  respect  in  its  adversa- 
ries, and  make  their  opposition  feeble  and  hardly  to 
be  persisted  in,  as  an  operation  evidently  done  in 
virtue    of  reason    and  justice    might.     For    reason 
and  justice  have  in  them  something  persuasive  and 
irresistible;  but  a  fetish  or  mechanical  maxim,  like 
this  of  the  Nonconformists,  has  in  it  nothing   at  all 
to  conciliate  either  the  affections  or  the  understand- 
ing ;  nay,  it   provokes   the   counter-employment   of 
other  fetishes  or  mechanical  maxims  on  the  opposite 
side,  by  which  the  confusion  and  hostility   already 
prevalent  are  heightened.      Only  in  this  way  can  be 
explained  the   apparition   of  such   fetishes    as   are 
beginning  to  be  set  up   on  the    Conservative   side 
against   the   fetish   of    the    Nonconformists :  —  The 
Constitution   in   danger!     The   bulwarks    of  I 
freedom  menaced !     The  lamp   of /he   Reform 
//'it  out!     No    Popery ! — and  so  on.     To  el 
these  against  an  operation  relying   on  reason   and 
justice  to  back  it  is  not  so  easy  or  so  tempting  to 
human    infirmity   as    to    elevate    them    against    an 
operation  relying  on  the  Nonconformists'  antipathy 


to  Church  establishments  to  back  it;  for   after  all, 
No   Popery!   is   a  rallying  cry   which  touches  the 
human  spirit  quite  as  vitally  as  No  Church  eMol 
motto  !  —  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  one  nor  the  Other, 
in  themselves  touch  the  human  spirit  vitally  at  all. 

Ought  the  believers  in  action,  then,  to  be  so 
impatient  with  us,  if  we  say,  that  even  for  the  sake 
of  this  operation  of  theirs  itself  and  its  satisfactory 
accomplishment,  it  is  more  important  to  make  our 
consciousness  play  freely  round  the  stock  notion  or 
habit  on  which  their  operation  relies  for  aid,  than 
to  lend  a  hand  to  it  straight  away  ?  Clearly  they 
ought  not;  because  nothing  is  so  effectual  for 
operating  as  reason  and  justice,  and  a  free  play  of 
thought  will  either  disengage  the  reason  and  justice 
lying  hid  in  the  Nonconformist  fetish,  and  make  them 
effectual,  or  else  it  will  help  to  get  this  fetish  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  let  statesmen  go  freely  where  reason 
and  justice  take  them. 

So,  suppose  we  take  this  absolute  rule,  this 
mechanical  maxim  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  Non- 
conformists, that  Church  establishments  are  bad 
things  because  Christ  said,  u  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  Suppose  we  try  and  make  our  con- 
sciousness bathe  and  float  this  piece  of  petrifaction, 
—  for  such  it  now  is,  —  and  bring  it  within  the 
stream  of  the  vital  movement  of  our  thought,  and 
into  relation  with  the  whole  intelligible  law  of  thino-s. 
An  enemy  and  a  disputant  might  probably  say  that 
much  machinery  which  Nonconformists  themselves 
employ,  the  Liberation-Society  which  exists  already, 
and  the  Nonconformist  Union  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
desires  to  see  existing,  come  within  the  scope  of 
Christ's  words  as  well  as  Church  establishments. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  and  contentious 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Nonconformist  maxim ; 
whereas  what  we  desire  is  to  bring  this  maxim  with- 
in the  positive  and  vital  movement  of  our  thought. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  Christ's  words  mean  that 
his  religion  is  a  force  of  inward  persuasion  acting  on 
the  soul,  and  not  a  force  of  outward  constraint  act- 
ing on  the  body ;  and  if  the  Nonconformist  maxim 
against  Church  establishments  and  Church  endow- 
ments has  warrant  given  to  it  from  what  Christ  thus 
meant,  then  their  maxim  is  good,  even  though  their 
own  practice  in  the  matter  of  the  Liberation  Society 
may  be  at  variance  with  it. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remember  what  we  have 
formerly  said  about  religion,  Miss  Cobbe,  and  the 
British  College  of  Health  in  the  New  lload.  In  re- 
ligion there  are  two  parts,  —  the  part  of  thought  and 
speculation,  and  the  part  of  worship  and  devotion ; 
Christ  certainly  meant  his  religion,  as  a  force  of 
inward  persuasion  acting  on  the  soul,  to  employ 
both  parts  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Now  thought 
and  speculation  is  eminently  an  individual  matter, 
and  worship  and  devotion  is  eminently  a  collective 
matter.  It  does  not  help  me  to  think  a  thing  more 
clearly  that  thousands  of  other  people  are  thinking 
the  same;  but  it  does  help  me  to  worship  with  more 
emotion  that  thousands  of  other  people  are  worship- 
ping with  me.  The  consecration  of  common  con- 
sent, antiquity,  public  establishment,  long-used  rites, 
national  edifices,  is  everything  for  religious  wor- 
ship. "Just  what  makes  worship  impressive,'' 
Joubert,  "  is  its  publicity,  its  external  manifestation, 
its  sound,  its  splendor,  its  observance  universally  and 
visibly  holding  its  way  through  all  the  details  both 
of  our  outward  and  of  our  inward  life."  Worship, 
therefore,  should  have  in  it  as  little  as  possible  of 
what  divides  us,  and  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
a  common  and  public    act ;  as  Joubert   says   again  : 
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"Thebes1.-  prayers  are  those  which  have  nothing 
distinct  about  them,  and  which  arc  thus  of  the  nature 
of  simple  adoration."  For  "the  same  devotion," 
as  he  says  in  another  'place,  ''unites  men  far  more 
than  the  same  thought  and  knowledge." 

Thought  and  knowledge,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  eminently  something  individual,  and  of  our  own  ; 
the  more  we  possess  it  as  strictly  of  our  own,  the 
more  power  it  has  on  us.  Man  worships  best, 
therefore,  with  the  community ;  he  philosophizes 
alone.  So  it  seems  that  whoever  would  truly 
effect  to  Christ's  declaration  that  his  religion  is 
a  force  of  inward  persuasion  acting  on  the  soul, 
would  leave  our  thought  on  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  Christianity  as  individual  as  possible,  but  would 
make  Christian  worship  as  collective  as  possible. 
Worship,  then,  appears  to  be  eminently  a  matter 
for  public  and  national  establishment ;  for  even  Mr. 
Bright,  —  who,  when  he  stands  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
great  Tabernacle,  is  so  ravished  with  admiration,  — 
Mill  hardly  say  that  the  great  Tabernacle  and  its 
worship  are  in  themselves,  as  a  temple  and  service  of 
religion,  so  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  public 
and  national  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Notre  Dame, 
with  their  worship.  And  when,  very  soon  after  the 
great  Tabernacle,  one  comes  plump  down  to  the 
mass  of  private  and  individual  establishments  of 
religions  worship,  establishments  falling,  like  the 
British  College  of  Health  in  the  New  Road,  conspic- 
uously short  of  what  a  public  and  national  establish- 
ment might  be,  then  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Christ's 
command  to  make  his  religion  a  force  of  persuasion 
to  the  soul  is,  so  far  as  one  main  source  of  persua- 
sion is  concerned,  altogether  set  at  nought.  But 
perhaps  the  Nonconformists  worship  so  unimpress- 
ively because  they  philosophize  so  keenly  ;  and  one 
part  of  religion,  the  part  of  public  national  worship, 
they  have  subordinated  to  the  other  part,  the  part 
of  individual  thought  and  knowledge.  This,  how- 
ever, their  organization  in  congregations  forbids  us 
to  admit.  They  are  members  of  congregations,  not 
isolated  thinkers ;  and  a  true  play  of  individual 
thought  is  at  least  as  much  impeded  by  membership 
of  a  small  congregation  as  by  membership  of  a  great 
Church ;  thinking  by  batches  of  fifties  is  to  the  full 
as  fatal  to  free  thought  as  thinking  -by  batches  of 
thousands.  Accordingly,  we  have  had  occasion 
already  to  notice  that  Nonconformity  does  not  at  all 
differ  from  the  Established  Church  by  having  wor- 
thier or  more  philosophical  ideas  about  God,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  world,  than  the  Established 
Church  has ;  it  has  very  much  the  same  ideas  about 
these  as  the  Established  Church  has,  but  it  differs 
from  the  Established  Church  in  that  its  worship  is  a 
much  less  collective  and  national  affair.  So  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  the  Nonconformists  seem  to  have 
misapprehended  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  words, 
My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  because,  by  these 
words,  Christ  meant  that  his  religion  was  to  work 
on  the  soul,  and  of  the  two  parts  of  the  soul  on 
which  religion  works,  the  thinking  and  speculative 
part,  and  the  feeling  and  imaginative  part,  Noncon- 
formity satisfies  the  first  no  better  than  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  which  Christ  by  these  words  is 
supposed  to  have  condemned,  satisfy  it,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  it  satisfies  much  worse  than  the  Established 
Churches.  And  thus  the  balance  of  advantage 
seems  to  rest  with  the  Established  Churches  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  apprehended  and  applied  Christ's 
words,  if  not  with  perfect  adequacy,  at  least  less 
inadequately  than  Nonconformity. 

Might  it  not,  then,  be  urged  with  great  force,  that 


the  way  to  do  good,  in  presence  of  this  operation' for 
uprooting  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland  by 
the  power  of  the  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to  pub- 
licly establishing  or  endowing  religious  worship,  is 
not  by  lending  a  hand  straight,  away  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  Hebraizing  —  that,  is,  in  this  case,  taking 
an  uncritical  interpretation  of  certain  Bible  words 
as  our  absolute  rule  of  conduct  —  with  the  Noncon- 
formists. It  may  be  very  well  for  born  Hebraizers, 
like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  Hebraize;  but  for  Liberal 
statesmen  to  Hebraize  is  surely  unsafe,  and  to  see 
poar  old  Liberal  hacks  Hebraizing,  whose  real  self 
belongs  to  a  kind  of  negative  Hellenism,  —  a  state 
of  moral  indifferency  without  intellectual  ardor,  — 
is  even  painful.  And  when,  by  our  Hebraizing,  we 
neither  do  what  the  better  mind  of  statesmen 
prompted  them  to  do,  nor  win  the  affections  of  the 
people  we  want  to  conciliate,  nor  yet  reduce  the 
opposition  of  our  adversaries,  but  rather  heighten 
it,  surely  it  may  be  not  unreasonable  to  Hellenize'a 
little,  to  let  our  thought  and  consciousness  play 
freely  about  our  proposed  operation  and  its  motives, 
dissolve  these  motives  if  they  are  unsound,  which 
certainly  they  have  some  appearance  at  any  rate 
of  being,  and  create  in  their  stead,  if  they  are,  a  set 
of  sounder  and  more  persuasive  motives  conducting 
to  a  more  solid  operation.  May  not  the  man  who 
promotes  this  be  giving  the  best  help  towards  find- 
ing some  lasting  truth  to  minister  to  the  diseased 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  does  he  really  deserve  that 
the  believers  in  action  should  grow  impatient  with 
him  ? 

But  now  to  take  another  operation  which  does 
not  at  this  moment,  so  excite  people's  feelings  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  which,  I 
suppose,  would  also  be  called  exactly  one  of  those 
operations  of  simple,  practical,  common-sense  reform, 
aiming  at  the  removal  of  some  particular  abuse,  and 
rigidly  restricted  to  that  object,  to  which  a  Liberal 
ought  to  lend  a  hand,  and  deserves  that  other  Lib- 
erals should  grow  impatient  with  him  if  he  does  not. 
This  operation  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  with 
my  own  ears  hearing  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  recommended  by  a  powerful  speech 
from  that  fine  speaker,  Mr.  Bright ;  so  that  the  ef- 
feminate horror  which,  it  is  alleged,  I  have  of  prac- 
tical reforms  of  this  kind,  was  put  to  a  searching 
test ;  and  if  it  survived,  it  must  have,  one  would 
think,  some  reason  or  other  to  support  it,  and  can 
hardly  quite  merit  the  stigma  of  its  present  name. 
The  operation  I  mean  was  that  which  the  Real 
Estate  Intestacy  Bill, aimed  at  accomplishing,  and 
the  discussion  on  this  bill  I  heard  in  the  House  of* 
Commons.  The  bill  proposed,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  prevent  the  land  of  a  man  who  dies  intestate 
from  going,  as  it  goes  now,  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
was  thought,  by  its  friends  and  by  its  enemies,  to  be 
a  step  towards  abating  the  now^lmost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  land  of  this  country  by  the  people 
whom  we  call  the  Barbarians.  Mr.  Bright,  and  other 
speakers  on  his  side,  seemed  to  hold  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  law  or  fitness  of  things  which  assigns 
to  all  a  man's  children  a  right  to  equal  shares  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  after  his  death  ;  and  that 
if,  without  depriving  a  man  of  an  Englishman's 
prime  privilege  of  doing  what  he  likes  by  making 
what  will  he  chooses,  you  provide  that  when  he 
makes  none  his  land  shall  be  divided  among  his 
family,  then  you  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
natural  fitness  of  things,  and  inflict  a  sort  of  check 
on  the  present  violation  of  this  by  the  Barbarians. 
It  occurred  to  me,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
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friends  proceeding  in  this  war,  to  ask  myself  a  ques- 
tion. If  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the.  land 
of  this  country  by  the  Barbarians  is  a  bad  thing,  is 
this  practical  operation  of  the  Liberals,  and  the 
stock  notion  on  which  it  seems  to  rest  about  the 
right  of  children  to  share  equally  in  the  enjoyment 
Of  their  father's  property  after  his  death,  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  it ;  or  is  it 
best  dealt  with  by  letting  one's  thought  and  con- 
sciousness play  freely  and  naturally  upon  the  Bar- 
barians, this  Liberal  operation,  and  the  stock  notion 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  trying  to  get  as  near  as  we 
can  to  the  intelligible  law  of  things  as  to  each  of 
them  ? 

Now  does  any  one,  if  he  simply  and  naturally 
reads  his  consciousness,  discover  that  he  has  any 
rights  at  all  ?  For  my  part,  the  deeper  I  go  in  my 
own  consciousness,  and  the  more  simply  I  abandon 
myself  to  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  no  rights  at  all,  only  duties;  and  that  men  get 
this  notion  of  rights  from  a  process  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, inferring  that  the  obligations  they  are  con- 
scious of  towards  others,  others  must  be  conscious  of 
towards  them,  and  not  fr,om  any  direct  witness  of 
consciousness  at  all.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  no- 
'  tion  of  a  right,  arrived  at  in  this  way,  is  likely  to 
stand  as  a  formal  and  petrified  thing,  deceiving  and 
misleading  us  ;  and  that  the  notions  got  directly 
from  our  consciousness  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  and  to  control  it.  So  it  is  unsafe  and  mis- 
leading to  say  that  our  children  have  rights  against 
us  ;  what  is  true  and  safe  to  say  is,  that  we  have 
duties  towards  our  children.  But  who  will  find 
among  these  natural  duties,  set  forth  to  us  by  our 
consciousness,  the  obligation  to  leave  to  all  our  chil- 
dren an  equal  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  prop- 
erty ?  or,  though  consciousness  tells  us  we  ought  to. 
provide  for  our  children's  welfare,  whose  conscious- 
ness tells  him  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  in 
itself  welfare  ?  Whether  our  children's  welfare  is 
best  served  by  their  all  sharing  equally  in  our  prop- 
erty depends  on  circumstances  and  on  the  state  of 
the  community  in  which  we  live  ;  with  this  equal 
sharing,  society  could  not,  for  example,  have  organ- 
ized itself  afresh  out  of  the  chaos  left  by  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  have  an  organized  soci- 
ety to  live  in  is  more  for  a  child's  welfare  than  to 
have  an  equal  share  of  his  father's  property.  So 
we  see  how  little  convincing  force  the  stock  notion 
on  which  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill  was  based 
—  the  notion  that  in  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things 
all  a  man's  children  have  a  right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  leaves  —  really  has;  and 
how  powerless,  therefore,  it  must  of  necessity  be  to 
persuade  and  win  any  one  who  has  .habits  and  in- 
terests which  disincline  him  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  practical  operation  proposed  relies  entire- 
ly, if  it  is  to  be  effectual  in  altering  the  present 
practice  of  the  Barbarians,  on  the  power  of  truth 
and  persuasiveness  in  the  notion  which  it  seeks  to 
consecrate ;  for  it  leaves  to  the  Barbarians  full 
liberty  to  continue  their  present  practice,  to  which 
all  their  habits  and  interests  incline  them,  unless  the 
promulgation  of  a  notion,  which  we  have  seen  to 
have  no  vital  efficacy  and  hold  upon  our  conscious- 
ness, shall  hinder  them.  Are  we  really  to  adorn  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  merely  because  it  pi'oposes  to 
do  something,  with  all  the  favorable  epithets  of  sim- 
ple, practical,  common-sense,  definite  ;  to  enlist  on 
its  side  all  the  zeal  of  the  believers  in  action,  and  to 
call  indifference  to  it  a  really  effeminate  horror  of 
useful  reforms  ?     It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to  show 


that  a  free  disinterested  play  of  thought  on  the  Bar- 
barians and  their  land-holding  is  a  thousand  times 
more  really  practical,  a  thousand  times  more  likely 
to  lead  to  some  effective  result,  than  an  operation 
Bach  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  now  speaking. 
For  if,  casting  aside  the  impediments  of  stock  no- 
tions and  mechanical  action,  we  try  to  find  the 
intelligible  law  of  things  respecting  a  great  land- 
owning class  such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  does 
not  our  consciousness  readily  tell  us  that  whether 
the  perpetuation  of  such  a  class  is  for  its  own  real 
welfare  and  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  community 
depends  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  class 
and  of  the  community  ?  Does  it  not  readily  tell  us 
that  wealth,  power,  and  consideration  are,  and 
above  all  when  inherited,  and  not  earned,  in  them- 
selves trying  and  dangerous  things  ?  As  Bishop 
Wilson  excellently  says :  "  Riches  are  almost  al- 
ways abused  without  a  very  extraordinary  grace." 
But  this  extraordinary  grace  was  in  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  feudal  epoch, 
out  of  which  our  land-holding  class,  with  its  rules  of 
inheritance,  sprang.  The  labors  and  contentions  of 
a  rude,  nascent,  and  struggling  society  supplied  it ; 
these  perpetually  were  trying,  chastising,  and  form- 
ing the  class  whose  predominance  was  then  needed 
by  society  to  give  it  points  of  cohesion,  and  was  not 
so  harmful  to  themselves  because  they  were  thus 
sharply  tried  and  exercised.  But  in  a  luxurious, 
settled,  and  easy  society,  where  wealth  offers  the 
means  of  enjoyment  a  thousand  times  more,  and  the 
temptation  to  abuse  them  is  thus  made  a  thousand 
times  greater,  the  exercising  discipline  is  at  the 
same  time  taken  away,  and  the  feudal  class  is  left 
exposed  to  the  full  operation  of  the  natural  law  well 
put  by  the  French  moralist :  Pouvolr  sans  savoir 
est  fort  dangereux.  And,  for  my  part,  when  I  re- 
gard the  youth  of  this  class,  it  is  above  all  by  the 
trial  and  shipwreck  made  of  their  own  welfare  by 
the  4  circumstances  in  which  they  live  that  I  am 
struck ;  how  far  better  it  would  have  been  for  nine 
out  of  every  ten  among  them,  if  they  had  had  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  not  been  tried 
by  a  condition  for  which  they  had  not  the  extraordi- 
nary grace  requisite  ! 

This,  I  say,  seems  to  be  what  a  man's  conscious- 
ness, simply  consulted,  would  tell  him  about  the 
actual  welfare  of  our  Barbarians  themselves.  Then 
as  to  their  actual  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, how  can  this  be  salutary,  if  a  class  which, 
by  the  very  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and  consid- 
eration, becomes  a  kind  of  ideal  or  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  community,  is  tried  by  ease  and  pleasure 
more  than  it  can  well  bear,  and  almost  irresistibly 
carried  away  from  excellence  and  strenuous  virtue  ? 

This  must  certainly  be  what  Solomon  meant  when 
lie  said,  "  As  he  who  putteth  a  stone  in  a  sling,  so  is 
he  that  giveth  honor  to  a  fool."  For  any  one  can 
perceive  how  this  honoring  of  a  false  ideal,  not  of 
intelligence  and  strenuous  virtue,  but  of  wealth  and 
station,  pleasure  and  ease,  is  as  a  stone  from  a  sling 
to  kill  in  our  great  middle  class,  in  us  who  are  called 
Philistines,  the  desire  before  spoken  of,  which  by 
nature  forever  carries  all  men  towards  that  which  is 
lovely,  and  to  leave  instead  of  it  only  a  blind  deteri- 
orating pursuit,  for  ourselves  also,  of  the  false  ideal. 
And  in  those  among  us  Philistines  whom  this  desire 
does  not  wholly  abandon,  yet,  having  no  excellent 
ideal  set  forth  to  nourish  and  to  steady  it,  it  meets 
with  that  natural  bent  for  the  bathos  which,  together 
with  this  desire  itself,  is  implanted  at  birth  in  the 
breast  of  man,  and  is  by  that  force  twisted  awry, 
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and  borne  at  random  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last 
flung  upon  th(  sue  and  hideous  font 

popular  religion  whieh  the  more  respectable  pari, 
among  oa  Phihetmei  mistake  for  the  true  teal  of 
Bun's  deeb  .!!  that  is  lovely.    And  for  the 

Populace  this  fake  ideal  is  a  stone  whieh  kills  the 
desire  before  it  can  even  arise  ;  so  impossible  and  un- 
attainable for  them  do  the  conditions  of  tbatwhieb  is 
lovely  appear  according  to  this  ideal  to  be  made, 
so  necessary  to  the  reaching  of  them  by  tl;  i 
seems  the  Baling  short  of  them  by  the  many.  So 
that,  perhaps,  of  the  actual  vulgarity  of  our  Philis- 
tines anl  brutality  of  our  Populace,  the  Barbarians 
and  their  feudal  habits  of  succession,  enduring  out  of 
their  due  time  and  place,  are  involuntarily  the  cause 
in  a  guest  degree  ;  and  they  hurt  the  welfare  of  the 
real  of  the  community  at  the  same  time  thai,  as  we 

Bfaen,  they  hurt  their  own. 
But  must  not,  now.  the  worjdng  in  our  minds  of 
considerations  like  these,  to  which  culture,  that  is, 
the  disinterested  and  active  use  of  reading,  reflec- 
tion and  observation,  carries  us,  be  really  much 
more  effect— J  to  the  dissolution  of  feudal  habits 
and  rules  of  succession  in  land  than  an  operation 
like  the  Red  Estate  Intestacy  Bill,  and  a  stock 
notion  like  that  of  the  natural  right  of  all  a  man's 
children  to  an  equal  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property  ;  since  we  have  seen  that  this  mechanical 
maxim  is  unsound,  and  that,  if  it  is  unsound,  the 
operation  relying  upon  it  cannot  possibly  be  effec- 
tive ?  It  truth  and  reason  have,  as  we  believe,  any 
natural  irresistible  effect  on  the  mind  of  man,  it 
must.  These  considerations,  when  culture  has  called 
them  forth,  and  given  them  free  course  in  our  minds, 
will  live  and  work.  They  will  work  gradually,  no 
doubt,  and  will  not  bring  us  ourselves  to  the  front 
to  sit  in  high  place  and  put  them  into  effect ;  but  so 
they  will  be  all  the  more  beneficial.  Everything 
teaches  us  how  gradually  nature  would  have  all 
profound  changes  brought  about;  and  we  can  even 
see.  too,  ,  where  the  absolute  abrupt  stoppage  of 
feudal  habits  has  worked  harm.  And  appealing  to 
the  sense  of  truth  and  reason,  these  considerations 
will,  without  doubt,  touch  and  move  all  those  of 
even  the  Barbarians  themselves,  who  are  (as  are 
some  of  us  Philistines  also,  and  some  of  the  Populace) 
beyond  their  fellows  quick  of  feeling  for  truth  and 
reason.  For  indeed  this  is  just  one  of  the  advan- 
s  of  sweetness  and  light  over  fire  and  strength, 
that  sweetness  and  light  make  a  feudal  class  quietly 
and  gradually  drop  its  feudal  habits  because  it  sees 
them  at  variar.ee  with  truth  and  reason,  while  fire 
and  strength  tear  them  passionately  off  it  because  it 
applauded  Air.  Lowe  when  he  called,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  call,  the  working-class  drunken  and  venal. 
Here  again,  then,  we  seem  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  believers  in  action  are  really  balked  by 
their  practice  of  Hebraizing  too  much,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  content  to  let  us  Hellenize,  and 
even  tiuin- elves  should  try,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  Hellenize  too.  And  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no 
just  cause,  so  far  as  regards  this  particular  operation 
of  theirs  last  canvassed,  to  repro-ich  us  with  delicate 

rvative  scepticism;  for  here  by  Hellenizing  we 
seem  to  subvert  stock  conservative  notions  and 
x;sa^es  more  effectually  than  they  subvert  them  by 
Hebraizing.  But,  in  truth,  the  free  spontaneous 
play  of  consciousness  with  which  culture  tries  to 
float  our  stock  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  is  by 
its  very  nature,  as  has  been  said,  disinterested. 
Sometimes   the   result    of   floating   them   may   be 

;able  to  this  party,  sometimes  to  that ;  now  it 


may  be  unwelcome  to  our  so-called  Liberals,  now  to 
our  so-called  Conservatives;  but  what  culture  seeks 
is  above  all  to  float  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
and  stark  pieces  of  petrifaction  any  longer.  It  is 
B»  re  Hebraizing  if  we  stop  short,  and  refuse  to 
let  our  consciousness  play  freely,  whenever  we  or 
our  friends  do  not  happen  to  like,  what  it  discovers  to 
us.  This  is  to  make  the  Liberal  party,  or  the  Con- 
servative party,  our  one  thing  needful,  insteai 
human  perfection  ;  and  we  have  seen  what  mischief 
arises  from  making  an  even  greater  thing  than  the 
Liberal  or  the  Conservative  party,  the  predom'm 
of  the  moral  side  in  man,  our  one  thing  needful. 
But  wherever  the  free  play  of  our  conseioe 
leads  us,  we  shall  follow  ;  believing  that  in  this  way 
we  shall  tend  to  make  good  at  all  points  what  is 
wanting  to  us,  and  so  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  our 
complete  human  jierfection.  Thus  we  shall  perhaps 
praise  much  that  a  so-called  Liberal  thinks  himself 
forbidden  to  praise,  and  yet  blame  much  that  a 
so-called  Conservative  thinks  himself  forbidden  to 
blame,  because  these  are  both  of  them  partisans, 
and  no  partisan  can  afford  to  be  thus  disinterested. 
But  we  who  are  not  partisans  can  afford  it ;  and 
after  we  have  seen  what  Nonconformists  lose  by 
being  locked  up  in  their  New  Road  forms  of  relig- 
ious institution,  Ave  can  let  ourselves  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  their  ministers,  in  a  time  of  move- 
ment of  ideas  like  our  present  time,  are  apt  to  be 
more  exempt  than  the  ministers  of  a  great  Church 
establishment  from  that  self-confidence  and  sense  of 
superiority  to  such  a  movement  which  are  natural 
to  a  powerful  hierarchy,  and  which  in  Archdeacon 
Denison,  for  instance,  seem  almost  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  that  they  may  become,  one  cannot  but  fear, 
his  spiritual  ruin.  But  seeing  this  does  not  dispose 
us,  therefore,  to  lock  up  all  the  nation  in  forms  of 
worship  of  the  New  Road  type ;  but  it  points  us  to 
the  new  ideal  of  combining  grand  and  national  forms 
of  worship  with  an  openness  and  movement  of 
mind  not  yet  found  in  any  hierarchy. 

So,  again,  if  we  see  what  is  called  ritualism  mak- 
ing conquests  in  our  Puritan  middle  class,  we  may 
rejoice  that  portions  of  this  class  should  have  become 
alive  to  the  esthetical  weakness  of  their  position, 
even  although  they  have  not  yet  become  alive  to  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  it.  In  Puritanism,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  respect  that  idea  of  dealing  sin- 
cerely with  one's  self,  which  is  at  once  the  great  force 
of  Puritanism,  Puritanism's  great  superiority  over  all 
products,  like  ritualism,  of  our  Catholicizing  tenden- 
cies, and  also  an  idea  rich  in  the  latent  seeds  of  in- 
tellectual promise.  But  we  do  this,  without  on  that 
account  hiding  from  ourselves  that  Puritanism  has 
by  Hebraizing  .misapplied  that  idea,  has  as  yet  devel- 
oped none  or  hardly  one  of  those  seeds,  and  that  its 
triumph  at  its  present  stage  of  development  would 
be  baneful. 

Everything,  in  short,  confirms  us  in  the  doctrine, 
so  unpalatable  to  the  believers  in  action,  that  our 
main  business  at  the  present  moment  is  not  so  much 
to  work  away  at  certain  crude  reforms  of  which  we 
have  already  the  scheme  in  our  own  mind,  as  to  cre- 
ate a  frame  of  mind  out  of  which  really  fruitful  re- 
forms may  with  time  grow.  I  had  fully  hoped  to 
bring  now  to  an  end  all  I  have  to  urge  in  behalf  of 
this  doctrine  upon  the  believers  in  action,  but,  on 
reflecting,  I  perceive  that  one  or  two  of  their  choicest 
practical  reforms  have  escaped  my  notice ;  and 
as,  between  the  high-stepping  political  writers  who 
deal  with  the  reality  of  our  stock  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  the  enchanting  imaginative  writers 
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who  represent  these  stock  ways  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing to  us  in  fiction,  there  seems  by  common  consent 
to  be  left  for  the  friends  of  culture  a  humble  place 
;;rveyors  of  what  is  called  padding  for  the  mag- 
azines, [shall  without  difficulty,  I  hope,  be  allowed 
to  make  one  more  appearance  here  with  a  supply  of 
this  modest  and  unpretending  article. 


MEG  HARTLEY'S  CURL. 

ISY    I'LOKKXCE    JI.VRliVVT. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  gloomy  day  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  dusk  was  fastening  heavily  upon 
each  object  in  a  scantily  furnished  room  on  the 
ground-iloor  of  an  old-fashioned  but  respectable 
house  in  the  crowded  district  of  Soho. 

The  street  lamps  bad  been  lighted  for  the  last 
hour,  and  the  wet  window-panes  flashed  like  crystal 
beneath  the  flickering  gas,  whilst  every  now  and 
then  a  bulging  umbrella  (so  closely  did  the  house 
abut  upon  the  public  thoroughfare)  would  press 
against  the  glass,  and  put  the  brilliance  momentari- 
ly out.  But  the  passengers  for  Soho  were  few  and 
far  between.  It  had  been  a  wild  and  stormy  day, 
and  no  one  ventured  abroad  who  was  not  compelled 
to  do  so.  Everything  looked  dull  and  dark  enough, 
both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it ;  and  so  thought  its 
mistress,  Margaret  Hartley,  as  she  sat  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fast-fading  fire.  At 
a  little  distance  from  her  stood  her  sewing-machine  : 
she  had  been  working  at  it  all  the  afternoon,  until 
her  fingers  and  her  feet  were  weary,  and  her  head 
ached  with  the  sound  of  its  eternal  click  ;  and  now, 
either  from  motives  of  economy  or  taste,  she  pre- 
ferred to  commune  with  herself  in  the  dark  to  sum- 
moning artificial  light  to  reveal  the  discomfort  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  And  she  had  plenty  to 
think  of^his  woman,  ay,  and  to  regret,  —  although 
five-and-twenty  summers  had  not  yet  passed  over 
her  head. 

The  expiring  embers  were  not  yet  so  dull  but  that 
they  revealed  the  form  crouching  beside  them  to  be 
young  and  graceful ;  and  the  face,  to  such  as  can  ac- 
cept the  beauty  of  expression  before  that  of  feature, 
attractive.  Yet,  had  each  hour  of  pain  through 
which  it  had  been  Margaret  Hartley's  fate  to  pass 
left  a  wrinkle  on  her  fair  smooth  brow,  it  would  have 
been  as  seamed  and  puckered  as  that  of  an  old  wo- 
man. For  she  had  suffered  greatly,  and  not  with- 
out cause.  As  she  gazed  into  the  smouldering  fire, 
had  she  cast  her  thoughts  ten  years  backward,  she 
might  have  seen  herself  as  Margaret  Lee,  when,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  —  a  poverty-stricken  music- 
master,  —  she  entered  the  house  of  her  brother,  a 
banker's  clerk,  who  had  married  from  a  station  even 
lower  than  his  own,  to  become  the  drudge,  and  al- 
most the  servant,  of  his  wife  and  children.  Philip 
Lee  was  many  years  older  than  his  sister,  and  t!:e 
world  had  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
tlnng  the  penniless  orphan  had  such  a  home  open  to 
receive  her.  Yet  her  spirit  had  been  wellnigh 
broken  by  daily  taunts  and  unkindness  before  any 
change  happened  in  her  miserable  life.  But  then  a 
certain  Robert  Nelson,  a  sailor  brother  of  Mis.  Phil- 
ip Lee's,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  fallen  in 
love,  or  professed  to  do  so,  with  his  sister's  wretched 
little  slave.  He  was  rough  and  rude  and  unprinci- 
pled, but  the  maltreated  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had. 
had  barely  sufficient  to  eat  and  drink  since  she  had 
entered  upon  her  life  of  dependence,  was  not  quick 


enough  to  perceive  that  in  marrying  Robert  Nelson 
she  would  but  exchange  one,  sort  of  bondage  for  an- 
other, and  accepted  his  offer  with  gratitude,  —  a 
feeling  which  proved  of  short  duration. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  too  ii, censed  at  her  brother's  choice 
to  wish  to  hold  any  communication  with  Margaret 
after  her  marriage,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  soon 
found  that  no  drudgery  is  so  hard  as  that  of  an  ill- 
used  and  unprotected  wife ;  for  Robert  Nelson,  his 
first  fancy  for  her  cooled,  proved  a  harder  taskmas- 
ter than  she  had  ever  known  before. 

He  was  his  sister  brutalized. 

Being  attached  to  some  small  coasting-vessel,  he 
was  seldom  at  sea  for  more  than  six  weeks  or  two 
months  at  a  time ;  so  he  established  his  young  wife  in 
a  couple  of  dark  rooms  near  the  docks,  where  the 
only  happy  hours  she  spent  were  those  during  which 
he  was  away.  For  he  was  exacting,  tyrannical,  and 
extremely  jealous,  scarcely  allowing  her  female  com- 
panions, lest  the  indulgence  of  any  society  should 
bring  her  into  contact  with  the  other  sex. 

And  yet  she  had  had  one  friend  during  that  un- 
happy period  of  her  life ;  one  true,  stanch  ally, 
who,  in  his  journeyings  amongst  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  had  chanced  to  light  on  the-  abode  of  this 
disappointed  creature,  and  striven  to  make  her  trace 
the  hand  of  Providence  even  in  the  apparent  blast- 
ing of  her  earthly  hopes. 

And  this  friend  and  guide  had  been  a  hard-work- 
ing London  curate,  —  John  Hartley,  her  present 
husband,  —  that  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  yet  to  know 
herself  the  wife  of  whom  had  not  the  power  to  ren- 
der her  contented ! 

Had  she,  then,  quite  forgotten  that  awful  day  on 
which  Robert  Nelson  first  discovered  that  the  curate 
was  trying  to  imbue  her  uninstructcd  mind  with  the 
truths  it  was  his  profession  to  impart,  and  the  con- 
solation it  was  his  duty  to  administer,  and,  turning 
him  with  curses  from  the  door,  had  given  her  some- 
thing harder  still  than  curses  as  her  share  of  his  dis- 
pleasure ? 

Had  she  forgotten  the  life  of  terror  which  she  had 
thenceforth  led,  and  the  good  cause  which  her 
brutal  husband  gave  her  to  tremble  at  his  frequent 
reappearances  ? 

Had  all  remembrance  faded  from  her  mind  of  that 
day  of  relief,  when,  after  a  longer  absence  than  was 
usual,  instead  of  receiving  home  the  man  whom  she 
had  learned  to  hate  and  dread,  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel called  upon  her,  with  a  lengthened  visage,  to  im- 
part the  melancholy  news  that  the  "  Mary  Jane," 
in  making  her  return  voyage  from  Portugal,  had 
been  wrecked  somewhere  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foundered  with  all  hands 
on  board  ? 

And  then,  when  the  intelligence  of  her  husband's 
death  had  been  amply  confirmed,  and  the  owners  of 
the  "Mary  Jane"  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  their  vessel,  and  she  had  so  far  recovered  the 
first  surprise  of  hearing  she  was  free,  as  to  be  trying 
to  persuade  herself  that  Robert  Nelson  had  hean 
better  than  she  thought  him,  and  that  she  was  not 
so  very  thankful  for  her  deliverance,  —  John  Hart- 
ley had  come  back  to  her  again,  —  come  just  in  time 
to  prevent  her  entering  on  service  for  her  support, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  wished  her  for 
his  wife. 

Had  the  short  space  of  three  years  really  been 
sufficient  to  blot  out,  or  even  dull,  the  memory  of  a 
moment  of  happiness  like  that ? 

John  Hartley!  so  good  and  gracious,  —  both  in 
appearance   and   demeanor! — so   infinitely   above 
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herself,  not  only  by  birth  and  station,  but  by  the 
degradation  of  her  marriage. 

Bad  Bhe  not  thought,  when  first  he  brought  her 

home,  even  to  the  dull  room  which  she  now  occu- 
pied, that  she  was  the  most  happy, — most  fortunate 
of  human  creatures  ? 

And  when,  once  since,  her  health  had  failed,  and 
he  had  sent  her  (at  an  outlay  which  he  could  ill 
afford)  to  the  country  for  a  fortnight  by  herself,  how 
she  had  panted  to  return  to  the  old  house  and  him  ! 
and  told  him  truly,  when  once  more  folded  to  his 
honest  heart,  that  life  was  nothing  to  her  when  not 
spent  by  his  side.  And  they  had  a  child  too,  —  an 
infant  of  their  own ;  and  John,  though  often  harassed 
and  generally  overworked,  still  kept  his  health,  and 
more  than  his  first  love  for  her :  and  she  had  food 
and  clothes  sufficient  for  her  need,  and  a  roof  above 
her  head.  And  yet  Meg  Hartley  was  not  happy, — 
she  was  even  discontented. 

She  had  not  forgotten  her  first  trials ;  they  had 
been  too  real  and  undisguised  to  be  forgotten ;  but 
she  had  ceased  to  shudder  at  their  memory. 

She  had  no  more  need  to  dread  a  recurrence  of 
them,  and  so  their  sting  was  fading  with  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  she  put  their  gracious  uses  far  away,  and 
permitted  the  paltry  worries  of  the  present  to  harass 
her  instead. 

As  her  soft  eyes  rested  on  the  flickering  fire,  and 
a  sigh,  every  now  and  then,  escaped  her  murmuring 
heart,  no  thought,  not  even  the  remotest,  of  Robert 
Nelson,  or  the  past,  rose  up  to  check  her  ingratitude. 
Sailors  and  sudden  death,  and  the  dull  docks,  had 
not  the  least  share  in  her  thoughts.  She  was  think- 
ing of  John  Hartley,  and  the  many  ills  of  poverty, 
and  the  misery  of  living  in  Soho  instead.  How 
wretched,  how  uninteresting,  how  monotonous,  was 
her  life,  pent  up  in  that  horrid  city,  where  each  day 
seemed  to  pass  alike,  and  was  a  burden  in  itself. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  own  cotton  dresses  and 
of  her  husband's  shabby  coat ;  of  how  each  morning, 
were  the  weather  fine  or  foul,  John  Hartley  had  to 
go  forth  to  his  work  and  labor  midst  such  dens  of 
infection  and  of  filth,  that  often,  on  returning  to  his 
home,  he  put  his  little  child's  caress  aside,  lest  any- 
thing contagious  should  be  lurking  in  his  clothes. 

And  how,  when  no  such  fear  existed,  his  spirits 
would  be  so  downcast  and  depressed  from  the  con- 
stant witnessing  of  crime  and  want  and  sorrow,  that 
he  would  turn  from  Ins  frugal  meals  almost  with 
loathing,  and  say  he  felt  as  though  the  bread  and 
meat  would  choke  him,  whilst  so  many  were  starving 
without  prospect  of  relief! 

And  when  would  it  be  over?  —  what  chance  was 
there  of  her  husband  ever  escaping  from  his  present 
life  of  anxiety  and  toil  ? 

Were  they  to  drag  out  all  their  days  in  this  un- 
healthy, crowded  town  ?  Was  their  child  to  grow 
up  pale  and  thin,  like  the  many  whom  she  saw 
around  her,  for  want  of  ever  breathing  the  pure, 
sweet  air  of  the  country  ? 

For  Meg  Hartley  did  not  consider  that  her  hus- 
band's lot  was  much  worse  than  her  own.  Their 
hours  were  spent  in  equal  toil,  the  only  difference 
being  that  his  had  less  monotony. 

What  did  she  live  for  but  to  nurse  the  child,  and 
carry  it  out  walking,  and  help  their  one  household 
drudge  to  cook  the  meals  and  keep  the  house  clean, 
and  rack  her  brains  from  Monday  until  Saturday  to 
see  how  she  could  make  the  weekly  stipend  cover 
the  weekly  wants  ?  She  had  no  friends,  or  any 
she  could  call  such;  for  the  parish  of  which  her 
husband  was  but  one  of  several  curates  lay  at  some 


distance  from  their  own  abode;  and  London  neigh- 
bors, knowing  little  and  caring  less  about  each 
other,  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  parson's  wife,  who  dressed  in  cotton 
of  an  afternoon,  and  carried  out  her  baby  for  an 
airing  in  the  park. 

Of  John  Hartley's  family  she  knew  nothing.  He 
had  plenty  of  relations,  but  they  were  happy  coun- 
try people  who  lived  down  in  Suffolk;  and  though 
he  had  often  said  that  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it 
he  must  take  her  and  Daisy  (as  he  fondly  called  his 
little  child)  to  see  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  that 
time  had  never  come  yet,  nor  seemed  likely  to  do 
so ;  and  the  sewing-machine,  which  had  "been  a 
present  from  her  mother-in-law  upon  her  marriage, 
was  the  only  visible  link  subsisting  between  the 
Hartleys  and  herself. 

The  sewing-machine !  Yes,  she  had  welcomed 
it  as  a  useful  and  expensive  gift ;  but  she  had  been 
compelled  to  sit  at  it  so  often  since,  during  hot 
dusty  days  when  she  had  been  panting  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  cold  dark  ones,  during  which  she 
had  scarcely  dared  use  as  much  fuel  as  would  en- 
able her  to  work  in  comfort,  that  she  had  come  to 
hate  the  sound  of  its  untiring  needle,  and  the  touch 
of  its  patient  treadles. 

If —  as  she  fretfully  thought  to  herself —  if  she 
ever  had  any  material  worth  making  up,  for  which 
to  use  the  horrid  thing,  it  might  be  different ;  but 
as  it  was,  —  and  she  twitched  the  worn  skirt  of  her 
alpaca  dress  impatiently  to  one  side,  as  if  the  sight 
of  it,  even  by  those  dull  embers,  was  distasteful  to  her. 

But  she  could  scarely  remember  what  it  was  to 
possess  a  pretty  or  becoming  dress ;  and  her  baby 
was  never  (what  she  called)  "  fit  to  be  seen."  As 
for  an  entertaining  book,  or  a  few  fresh  flowers  or 
fruits,  she  had  almost  forgotten  what  such  things 
were ;  and  it  was  hard  —  it  certainly  was  hard  —  to 
spend  one's  life  without  a  single  luxury  or  pleasure. 

And  as  the  thought  of  these  inevitable  hardships 
pressed  upon  Meg  Hartley's  mind,  tears  began  to 
gather  in  her  eyes,  and  roll  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  thus  that  the  past  had  lost  its  power  to 
make  her  grateful  for  the  present,  and  that  she 
could  permit  the  dread  memory  of  blows  and  curses 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  existing  discomfort  of 
having  to  eat  salt  butter  and  wear  unfashionable 
garments.  It  was  very  foolish  of  her,  —  worse  than 
foolish,  it  was  wrong,  —  and  yet  it  was  natural ; 
although  the  assertion  speaks  poorly  for  human 
nature. 

How  often,  in  our  short  span  of  life,  have  we  seen 
a  huge  billow  advancing  to  meet  us,  —  coming  on- 
wards with  resistless  force,  and  threatening  to  over- 
whelm our  little  bark ! 

How  tremulously  have  we  watched  its  rapid  pro- 
gress, —  how  we  have  dreamed  of  it,  wept  over  it, 
for  weeks  before  it  reached  us  ;  and,  whilst  calling 
on  the  Master  Mariner  for  aid  in  our  perplexity, 
have  yet,  in  our  own  minds,  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  even  his  help  must  be  unavailing,  and  that  we 
never  could  survive  the  shock !  At  last  it  gained 
us:  we  were  on  the  very  verge  of. eternity,  when, 
lo !  it  broke  within  a  few  yards  of  our  boat ;  and, 
passing  under,  instead  of  over  it,  gave  the  frail 
structure  an  impetus  which  sent  it  riding  gallantly 
above  its  foaming  crest  once  more  into  smooth  water. 

For  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  we  could  scarcely  men- 
tion our  deliverance  without  tears;  and  for  a  few 
days,  or  weeks,  according  to  our  disposition,  any  allu- 
sion to  the  danger  we  had  so  unexpectedly  passed 
called  forth  expressions  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 
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Well !  and  what  then  ?  The  huge  billow  was  far 
out  of  sight ;  we  had  almost  forgotten  what  it  looked 
like  when  so  near ;  the  interest  of  the  topic  faded, 
and  we  began  to  grumble  because  the  weather  was 
not  quite  favorable  to  our  sport,  or  that  we  some- 
times brought  up  seaweed  in  our  nets,  instead  of 
fish! 

Meg  Hartley  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  generality  of  her  fellow-creatures.  There  are 
but  few  of  us  who  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
this  life :  how  to  extract  the  sweets  which  every 
phase  of  it,  in  some  sort,  contains ;  and  how  to  cast 
the  inevitable  bitter  away.  She  needed  a  lesson  to 
be  read  to  her  upon  contentment ;  and  a  heavy  one 
was  advancing  with  the  gloom. 

She  had  scarcely  realized  that  she  was  crying, 
when  the  approaching  sound  of  «in  infant's  wail,  and 
a  rude  knock  at  the  parlor  door,  caused  her  to  rouse 
herself,  and  brush  away  the  tears  which  stood  upon 
her  cheeks. 

"  If  you  please,  'm,"  said  the  uncouth  tones  of  her 
sole  attendant,  an  awkward  girl  from  her  husband's 
National  School,  "  I  think  as  how  the  child  wants 
yer ;  and  if  yer  '11  take  her,  I  can  be  about  getting 
up  the  tea-things  in  time  for  master." 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  without 
altering  her  position,  as  she  listlessly  held  out  her 
arms  for  the  infant ;  and  in  another  moment  it  was 
cradled  on  her  bosom,  and  drawing  its  nourishment 
from  the  springs  of  her  own  existence. 

The  child,  not  much  above  a  twelvemonth  old, 
was  teething ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  touch 
of  those  feverish  lips,  and  the  harmless  energy  with 
which  the  little  hot  hand  clutched  at  her  breast, 
which  might,  and  at  any  other  moment  would,  have 
appealed  very  powerfully  to  its  mother's  feelings. 

But  Margaret  Hartley  was  in  no  humor  that 
evening  even  to  sympathize  with  little  Daisy. 

She  took  the  child  almost  impatiently,  and,  hav- 
ing given  it  the  breast,  resumed  her  occupation  of 
gazing  in  the  fire ;  whilst  her  thoughts  returned  to 
the  same  channel  as  before. 

The  girl  from  the  National  School  having  blunder- 
ed up  and  down  stairs  three  or  four  times,  —  in  the 
course  of  which,  peregrinations  she  had  managed  to 
convey  the  tea-things  safely  to  their  destination,  and 
to  spread  the  table  with  the  uninviting  loaf  of  yester- 
day's baking,  the  slab  of  salt  butter  in  its  dinner- 
plate,  and  the  pennyworth  of  fluid  from  which  the 
milkman  dared  to  take  his  name,  —  now  demanded 
of  her  mistress  whether  she  should  light  the  gas, 
make  up  the  fire,  or  take  the  child  again. 

To  all  of  which  inquiries  Meg  Hartley  only  fret- 
fully replied  in  the  negative ;  telling  the  girl  to  go 
down  stairs  and  stop  there  till  she  was  called 
for. 

And  then  the  parlor  door  was  slammed,  and  the 
rough-shod  feet  shuffled  back  to  the  lower  regions  ; 
and  the  discontented  woman  was  left  musing  in  the 
dusk,  and,  save  for  the  baby  on  her  breast,  alone. 

How  long  she  remained  thus,  she  could  never  say, 
for  the  occurrence  by  which  her  meditations  were 
interrupted  was  so  terrifying  as  to  drive  all  calcula- 
tion of  time  out  of  her  mind.  It  might  have  been 
moments,  minutes,  or  hours,  that  she  sat  crouched 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  with  little  Daisy  slumbering 
in  her  arms ;  but  when  she  was  next  roused  to  con- 
sciousness, it  was  from  hearing  the  footstep  of  her 
husband  in  the  hall.  His  footstep  decidedly,  and 
yet  not  like  his  own.  There  was  no  sound  of  fa- 
tigue or  languor  in  that  quick,  hurrying  tread,  and  if 
he  had  taken  off  his  wet  overcoat  he  must  have  flung 


it  on  the  pegs  in  passing,  for  without  the  stoppage 
of  a  moment  he  skirted  the  narrow  passage  and 
threw  open  the  sitting-room  door. 

She  felt  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  yet  she  did 
not  turn  her  head,  but,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand 
and  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  maintained  the  attitude 
in  which  he  found  her. 

"  Margaret ! " 

The  voice  was  so  husky  and  so  low,  the  tone  in 
which  he  uttered  her  name  so  different  to  the  caress- 
ing accents  with  which  John  was  used  to  greet  her, 
that  curiosity  alone  would  have  impelled  her  then 
to  look  at  him. 

That  white  face,  drawn  with  payi  or  fear,  and 
rendered  still  paler  by  the  flickering  firelight ;  those 
sad  yearning  eyes  and  that  agitated  mouth,  —  did 
they,  could  they  belong  to  her  good,  contented, 
cheerful  husband  ? 

"  John,  John  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

All  her  apathy  and  want  of  interest  died  away 
with  her  first  glance  at  him  ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
had  sprung  to  her  feet,  and,  with  her  infant  on  one 
arm,  had  thrown  the  other  about  her  husband's 
neck. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?  why  do  you  trem- 
ble, and  look  at  me  so  hard  ?  John,  I  have  never 
seen  you  like  this  before." 

"  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  feel  like  this  be- 
fore, Margaret.  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news  to 
you,  darling,  —  news  that  has  almost  broken  my  own 
heart." 

She  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  There  he 
was,  alive  and  well,  and  Daisy  was  slumbering  upon 
her  arm.  What  great  calamity  could  happen  to 
her  which  did  not  affect  either  of  the  two  treasures 
of  her  life  ? 

"  Bad  news,  John  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Oh !  tell 
me  quickly." 

He  tried  to  answer  her,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 
A  dry,  harsh  sound  alone  issued  from  his  throat, 
which  threatened,  as  it  were,  to  choke  him.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  thought  she  heard  other  footsteps 
shuffling  in  the  passage,  as  though  their  conference 
was  not  without  a  listener. 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  house ! "  she  cried. 
"  O  John,  don't  keep  me  longer  in  suspense !  Is  it 
—  arrest  ? " 

She  had  had  some  experience  of  that  sort  whilst 
living  with  her  brother's  family,  and  the  dread  of  it 
had  always  kept  her  frugal  in  her  expenses,  —  yet 
her  husband  might  have  incurred  debt  unknown  to 
her. 

"  No,  no ! "  he  groaned,  when,  at  last,  he  had 
found  voice  to  answer  her ;  "  not  that,  Margaret,  — 
O  !  I  wish  it  were ;  I  wish  a  life's  imprisonment  for 
me  could  undo  what  has  occurred  to-day.  Stop, 
dearest,  stop  a  minute  ;  don't  look  that  way,  and  I 
will  summon  courage  to  tell  you  all.  O  Margaret ! 
be  brave,  for  I  bring  you  news  that  is  worse  than 
death." 

She  was  too  alarmed  and  agitated  now  to  use  any 
more  entreaty.  She  could  only  stare  into  her  hus- 
band's face,  with  wild  pleading  eyes,  and  press  the 
shoulder  upon  which  she  leaned. 

"  Meg,  we  have  been  happy  together,  have  we 
not  V  I  have  tried  to  make  you  so.  Say  I  have 
succeeded." 

The  thought  of  her  late  discontent  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  her  eyes  became  blurred  with  sudden  re- 
pentant tears ;  yet,  when  she  answered  "  Yes,  dear ; 
yes,  dearest ;  God  knows  that  you  have ! "  she  an- 
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swered  truly,  notwithstanding  the  mood  in  which 
this  unknown  misfortune  had  surprised  her. 

"And  you  love  me?"  he  continued;  "I  know 
vou  love  me,  and  will  bo  brave  tor  my  sake. 
Margaret,  we  must  part." 

She  did  aot  scream  nor  faint;  she  did  not  echo 
his  words,  or  exelaim  at  the  strangeness  of  their  im- 
port; but  one  thought  possessed  her,  —  that  her 
husband  had  lost  his  senses,  and  so  entirely  was  this 
fear  portrayed  upon  her  speaking  features,  that 
John  Hartley  read  it  at  a  glance. 

"  Xo,  Meg,  !  am  not  mad  ;  I  have  all  my  senses 
now,  though  God  only  knows  how  long  I  may  retain 
them.  Turn  your  eyes  away,  —  look  anywhere  but 
at  me,  and  1  wilPtry  to  tell  you  all." 

She  'turned  them  instinctively  towards  the  half- 
•d  door.  But  the  next  moment  she  tore  herself 
from  her  husband's  embrace,  and  pointed  to  the 
passage  in  alarm. 

"  John !  I  saw  —  I  am  sure  I  saw  some  one 
there,"  she  gasped  faintly,  —  "  some  one  moving  in 
the  dusk.  Who  is  it?  Who  can  have  business  here 
with  you  and  me  ?  " 

••  /  have."  said  a  voice,  the  memory  of  which 
years  had  not  obliterated  from  her  mind  ;  and  in  an- 
other second  the  door  was  roughly  pushed  open,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood  the  figure  of  her  late  husband, 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  —  of  Robert  Nelson. 

As  he  made  his  appearance,  John  Hartley  instinc- 
tively moved  to  the  side  of  his  wife,  and  placed  his 
*  arms  around  her  for  support,  but  Margaret  neither 
heeded  his  action  nor  himself.  She  was  standing  as 
though  she  had  been  turned  to  stone,  gazing  with 
widely  dilated  eyes  on  the  new  comer. 

"  Well,  you  don't  seem  disposed  to  give  me  much 
of  a  welcome,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  he  exclaimed,  greeting 
her  surprise  with  a  hoarse  laugh;  "but  perhaps  I 
should  have  written  first  to  announce  my  coming. 
Only,  you  see,  three  years  spent  in  the  galleys  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  during  which  we  were  n't  al- 
lowed pen  and  ink  and  postage-stamps  to  communi- 
cate with  our  friends,  makes  a  man  feel  as  if  no  time 
should  be  wasted  before  he  lets  his  wife  know  that 
he  's  returned  to  his  lawful  duty.  Very  sorry  to  cut 
up  fun,  of  course,  but  you  seem  to  have  been  amus- 
ing yourself  during  my  absence  ;  so  I  think  it 's  my 
turn  now."  And,  with  a  malicious  leer  on  his  face, 
he  approached  Margaret's  side,  as  though  to  take 
her  from  her  present  husband's  arms.  But  she  only 
shrank  closer  into  them,  and  whispered,  faintly  :  — 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  this,  John  ?  Who  told  it 
you?" 

He  stooped  to  answer  her,  until  his  cold  lips 
touched  her  forehead. 

"  I  was  returning  to  our  home,  dearest,  —  ah  ! " 
(with  a  shudder)  "  what  a  happy  home  it  has  been  ! 
—  when  this  man  followed  and  accosted  me.  At  first 
I  did  not  recognize  him  ;  when  I  did,  thank  God 
that  in  my  grief  and  despair  I  did  not  harm  him." 

"  But  how  has  it  all  happened,  John  ?  Tell  me 
plainly,  for  I  can  hardly  think  or  understand." 

"  Part  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  '  Mary  Jane,' 
Margaret,  who  put  off  in  the  long  boat,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  land  in  safety,  were  driven  towards  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  there  taken  prisoners.  For 
the  last  three  years  they  have  been  working  in  the 
galleys  there,  Robert  Nelson  amongst  the  number, 
and  were  only  set  free  a  month  or  two  ago  by  the  aid 
of  an  English  exploring  party." 

"  Now,  parson  !  "  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  as  he 
approached  the  wretched  pair,  "  I  can't  waste  any 


more  time  here,  whilst  you  are  spinning  yarns  to  my 
wife;  1  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  tell  her 
everything  8he  may  went  to  know  concerning  my- 
self; ami  as  1  wish  to  gel  to  my  destination  to-night, 
the  sooner  she  makes  herself  ready  to  go  with  me 
the  better." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  a  piercing  shriek 
burst  from  Margaret's  lips. 

"(io  with  you!"  she  exclaimed.  "Leave  my 
husband  to  return  to  you!  Never!  I  will  perish 
first ! " 

••  But,  as  it  happens,  missus,  you  won't  be  allowed 
to  choose  betwixt  us,"  said  Robert  Nelson.  "  You 
belong  to  me,  and  with  me  you  must  go,  —  there  \s 
no  question  about  that,  —  and  I  'm  not  sure  that  I 
can't  prosecute  the  parson  for  having  bagged  you  as 
soon  as  ever  my  back  was  turned.  It  was  a  dirty  trick 
to  play  any  man,  and  if  I  can  make  him  smart  for 
it,  1  will.     Meanwhile,  I  shall  take  my  own  again." 

"John!  John!"  she  said,  in  a  low  despairing 
voice,  which  yet  entreated  him  to  deny  the  other's 
statement. 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  darling,  we  must  part.  O 
Margaret !  I  |d  give  all  I  possess,  except  my  hope 
for  the  future,"  he  said,  with  a  solemn  look  in  his 
sad  eyes,  "  to  undo  what  we  have  done  ;  but  that  is 
impossible.  We  erred  in  ignorance,  and  the  sin  is 
even  now  forgiven  us.  But  parting,  Margaret,  is 
worse  than  death." 

"  Keep  me  with  you,  John  ;  don't  let  him  take  me 
away.     I  cannot  go." 

"  How  can  I  keep  you,  little  one  ?  "  he  answered, 
fondly.  "You  are  my  wife,  Margaret;  I  shall  al- 
ways think  of  you  as  such  ;  but  I  have  no  legal  right 
over  you  now,  and,  were  Robert  Nelson  to  give  up 
his  claim,  we  still  must  henceforth  be  nothing  to  each 
other." 

"Nothing!"  she  cried,  in  a  burst  of  vehement 
passion.  "  Nothing  —  with  this  to  bind  us,"  hold- 
ing out  the  sleeping  infant  at  the  full  length  of  her 
arms. 

John  Hartley  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  groan,  turned  away  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  Now,  Meg,"  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  laying 
his  hand  roughly  on  her  arm,  and  bringing  his 
dreaded,  bearded  visage  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
her  own,  "  stop  all  this  palavering,  and  make  ready 
to  come  with  me.  I've  stood  it  quite  long  enough, 
to  my  mind,  already.  It 's  sufficient  for  me  to  find 
that  you've  been  the  wife  of  another  man  during 
my  absence,  without  having  to  stand  by  and  hear 
your  cursed  fooling  with  one  another.  Go  up  stairs 
and  put  your  things  together.  Do  you  hear  what  I 
say  to  you  ?  In  another  half'rhour  I  must  be  on  my 
road  again." 

"  But  without  me,"  she  replied,  fiercely.  "  I  can- 
not go  with  you.  I  will  not !  You  despised  and  ill- 
treated  me  when  I  was  your  wife,  and  then  they 
said  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  married  another 
man,  and  if  I  am  not  7iis  wife,  I  am  no  one's.  I  will 
not  go  with  you.  No  power  on  earth  shall  make 
me  ! " 

The  bronzed  face  of  the  returned  sailor  grew  still 
darker  beneath  the  flush  of  rising  passion. 

"  We  '11  soon  see  about  that,"  he  answered  with 
fixed  teeth.  "  I  was  going  to  give  you  time  to  get 
your  things  together,  but  you  must  come  without 
them  now  —  and  at  once." 

"  John  !  John  !  save  me  !"  she  cried,  flying  to  her 
husband's  side. 

"Margaret!  dearest!  I   am  powerless.      In   the 
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of  your  first  baseband's  claim  I  can  say  nothing-. 
Ho  bas  legal  right  to  you,  my  poor  girl,  and  I 
have  none.  Prmj,  Margaret ;  pray,  my  dearest,  that 
Heaven  may  grant  you  strength  to  do  your  duty. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  either  of  us  except  prayer." 

Still  she  struggled  in  Robert  Nelson's  grasp,  af- 
firming passionately  that  she  did  not  belong  to  him  ; 
that  she  was  not  his  wife  ;  and  that  she  would  soon- 
er die  than  return  to  his  protection. 

"  Margaret,"  interposed  the  calm  voice  of  John 
Hartley,  "  my  wife  —  ah,  no  !  I  meant  my  dearest, 
listen  to  me,  and  be  brave;  resistance  is  utterly  use- 
less It  is  we  who,  though  innocently,  have  been 
in  the  wrong ;  it  is  we  whose  hands  are  now  fettered  ; 
and  Heaven,  who  has  permitted  your  husband  to  re- 
turn alive,  intends  that  you  shall  do  your  duty  to- 
wards him  as  you  have  done  it  to  me." 

"  You  don't  love  me,  John,"  she  answered,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  you  can't  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  you 
would  die  before  you  gave  me  up  so  easily." 

"  Easily  $  "  he 'repeated,  bitterly.  "  If  this  task 
be  easy,  Meg,  God  have  mercy  on  those  who  endure 
harder  ones ! " 

"  I'll  have  no  more  of  this,"  said  Robert  Nelson, 
rudely;  "I'm  sick  of  such  bosh.  Put  down  that 
brat  and  follow  me.     I  '11  not  wait  another  second." 

"  My  child  !  must  I  part  with  my  child  ?  "  screamed 
the  unhappy  woman,  as  she  pressed  the  infant  closer 
to  her  breast.  "  O  JohnJ  can  he  take  away  my 
baby  ?  Can  lie  force  me  to  leave  that  too  be- 
hind ?  " 

"  And  am  I  to  have  notJiinr/,  Margaret  V  "  replied 
John  Hartley  in  a  voice  of  despair ;  "  am  I  to  lose 
wife  and  child  at  one  blow?  all  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  at  a  stroke  ?  AVon't  you  leave  Daisy  behind 
you,  as  a  little  comfort  that  may  prevent  my  heart 
from  breaking?" 

She  rushed  back  to  him,  and  put  the  baby  in  his 
arms. 

"  Mine,"  she  whispered,  with  feverishly   excited 
.  eyes,  and  gasping  tone,  "  mine  and  yours,  —  ours, 
John,  —  I  give  her  to  you ;  love  her  for  her  wretched 
mother's  sake." 

'•  You  should  n't  have  taken  her,  anyway,"  growled 
Robert  Nelson;  "I'll  have  no  other  man's  brat 
kicking  about  my  premises  ;  but  it 's  as  well,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity.  Now,  are  you 
ready  ? " 

Then  she  turned,  and  fell  at  that  hard  man's  feet, 
and  embraced  his  knees  with  her  hands,  as  she 
poured  forth  her  soul  in  an  entreaty  that  he  would 
give  her  up. 

"  Robert,  have  pity  on  me  —  on  us  —  I  shall  nev- 
er live  with  John  Hartley  again  ;  I  shall  leave  this 
dear  home,  where  I  have  been  so  happy ;  but  don't 
ask  me  to  return  and  be  your  wife.  To  remain  here 
would  not  be  right,  but  to  return  to  you  seems 
worse.  O  Robert,  have  pity  —  have  mercy  on  us 
h  !  Listen  to  my  baby  wailir.g  tor  me,  and 
don't  separate  me  utterly  from  all  that  is  so 
dear ! " 

But  she  might  as  well  have  laid  her  head  against 
a  stone  wall,  and  implored  it  to  respond  to  her  pas- 
sionate entreaty. 

The  only  ans'.ver  which  she  obtained  from  Robert 

son  was  a  harsh  laugh  at  her  distress,  as  with  a 

grasp  of  iron  on  her  arm  he  dragged  her  roughly 

ioor,  and  she  felt  that  her  fate 

was  decided,  and  hope,  in  this  world,  over  for  her. 

"  Husband,  God  bless  you  for  all  the  love  you 
have  showered  upon  me  !  I  have  been  tagratcful, 
John,  often  impatient,  discontented,   and   careless, 


but  I  have  loved  you  faithfully  through  it  all.  O, 
don't  forget  me  now  that  I  am  going  !  " 

Such    were   h  ■  •>,   frantically 

uttered,  as,  half-dragged  and  half-supported,  she 
was  borne  through  the  dark  pas-age  towards  the 
outer  door. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  darling ;  and  —  we 
shall  meet  again  —  look  up,  Meg,  and  think  of 
that ! " 

One  backward  glance  at  him  whom  she  had  con- 
sidered as  her  husband,  as  he  uttered  these  last  fond 
words  ;  and  Margaret,  that  cruel  grip  still  fixed 
upon  her  arm,  was  hurried  out  of  the  house  into  the 
driving,  pitiless  rain. 

Bareheaded,  and  otherwise  unprotected  from  the 
inclement  weather,  it  still  never  struck  her  as 
strange,  remembering  Robert  Nelson's  brutality  to- 
wards her  in  years  gone  by,  that  he  should  choose 
to  expose  her  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
rain,  if  anything,  was  coming  down  harder  than  it 
had  done  before ;  in  a  i'ew  minutes  her-  dress  was 
clinging  miserably  about  her  wet  ankle-,  and  her 
shoes  were  soaked  through  ;  and  yet  the  soreness  of 
her  heart  and  the  great  dread  creeping  over  her  of 
the  man  into  whose  power  she  khad  again  been 
thrown,  prevented  her  thoughts  dwelling  upon  anv- 
thing  but  the  two  dear  ones  she  had  left  in  the  old 
house  behind  her,  and  the  hard  grasp  upon  her  arm 
which  seemed  to  press  into  her  flesh  like  heated 
iron. 

Onwards  be  hurried  her ;  never  relaxing  that 
unnecessary  torture  of  restraint ;  never  addressing 
a  word  to  her  of  comfort  or  affection  ;  whilst  she, 
walking  at  her  utmost  speed  to  keep  up  with  his 
stride,  did  not  so  much  as  lift  her  eyes  to  the  dark, 
dreaded  face  which  she  felt  ever  and  again  to  be 
regarding  her. 

She  never  inquired  where  he  was  taking  her. 
They  passed  stand  after  stand  of  hackney  cabs,  but 
Robert  Nelson  did  not  offer  to  put  her  into  one  of 
them,  and  she  did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  he 
should.  They  might  have  been  walking  to  the 
world's  end  together  for  aught  she  knew  or  cared. 
She  could  think  but  of  two  things,  —  her  regret  for 
the  past,  and  her  fear  of  the  future. 

By  and  by,  after  they  had  traversed  what  had 
seemed  to  Margaret  miles  of  dark  and  sloppy  pave- 
ments, Robert  Nelson,  without  relaxing  his  hold 
upon  her  arm,  turned  suddenly  in  another  direction, 
and  she  found  herself  inside  a  railway  station.  A 
busy,  bustling  station,  where  bells  were  ringing,  and 
passengers  pushing,  and  porters  calling,  and  every- 
thing gave  token  that  a  train  was  just  about  to  start ; 
and  from  which  in  another  minute  she  fbund  herself 
rushing  into  the  dark,  unknown  country,  the  sole 
companion  of  Robert  Nelson  in  a  first-class  carriage. 
She  shrunk  into  a  corner,  and  resigned  herself  to 
thought. 

Then  it  was  in  the  cold  and  silent  night,  the  only 
light  being  the  dim  oil-lamp  which  burned  in  the 
centre  of  the  carriage,  that  all  the  petty  discontent 
of  wh:ch  she  bad  been  that  day  guilty  came  back 
upon  Margaret's  mind  to  sting  it  with  self-reproach. 
What  would  she  have  given  at  that  moment  to  be 
installed  once  more  mistress  of  the  dull  home,  w 
visitors  came  seldom,  ami  pleasures   (such  as  the 
world    terms  "  pleasures ")   were    few  and    far    be- 
tween !     How   sweet    appeared    in    retrospect    the 
peaceful  hours  when  she  had  known  no  fear,  w 
she  had  passed  in  nursing  her  baby,  or  sitting  at 
her  once-despised  sewing-machine  !     How 
happy,  how  free  from  jar  and  disaffection,  had  been 
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those  quiet  evenings,  when  John,  wearied  by  the 
long  (lay's  toil,  would  bid  her  be  idle  with  himself; 

and  in  Bummer  take  her  for  a  stroll  until  heaven 
was  dotted  with  its  start,  or  in  winter  draw  her 
chair  beside  his  own,  and  hold  her  hand  in  his, 
whilst  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her,  and  pictured 
the  future  which  might  one  day  be  theirs. 

As  she  thought  of  all  this,  and  compared  her  pres- 
ent feelings  with  those  which  she  had  encouraged 
but  a  few  hours  before,  Margaret  shuddered  at  her 
ingratitude  for  the  benefits  which  Heaven  had  sent 
her.  and  hated  herself  for  having  entertained  it. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Meg  ?  "  interrupted  the 
coarse  voice  of  Robert  Nelson.  "  Here 's  your  law- 
ful husband  come  back  to  you  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years,  and  you  don't  seem  to  have 
a  word  to  say  to  him.  Are  you  sulky,  or  are  you 
asleep  ?  " 

"  O,  don't  ask  me  !  "  said  the  unhappy  woman. 
"  Don't  speak  to  me.     I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  But  you  shall  say  something  if  I  choose  it,"  he 
replied,  with  decision,  as  he  changed  his  seat  to  the 
one  opposite  her  own.  "  Now,  look  you  here,  mis- 
sus :  you  were  always  a  stiff  lot  to  deal  with  even 
in  the  old  times,. and  I  dare  say  the  parson's  disci- 
pline has  n't  made  you  any  better.  But  what  did 
for  him,  you  know,  won't  do  for  me.  You  know 
me,  —  none  better,  and  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  this 
■won't  do.  You  can  rattle  away  fast  enough  when 
you  like,  and  I  choose  that  you  shall  talk  to  me 
now  ;  so  tell  me  of  all  you  've  been  doing  since  I  've 
been  away." 

"  O  no  —  no,  not  that ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  pain. 

"  But  I  choose  that." 

"  I  cannot." 

Robert  Nelson's  face  grew  angry,  and  he  took  a 
coil  of  rope  from  one  of  his  pockets,  at  the  sight  of 
which  Margaret  shuddered,  and  he  saw  it. 

"  Ah  !  you  remember  this,  do  you  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  chuckle.  "  Well,  you  '11  taste  it  again,  my 
dear,  if  you  begin  any  of  your  old  tricks.  Come, 
sit  on  my  knee." 

He  had  been  her  husband,  but  his  touch  seemed 
now  (remembering  the  later  purer  touch  of  John 
Hartley's  hand)  to  have  become  defilement  to  her, 
and  she  shrank  from  it  visibly. 

"  Come,  Meg,  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Don't  ask  me  ;  pray,  don't  ask  me." 

"  Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace  between  us,  then  ?  " 

"  War,"  she  said,  despairingly,  "  if  you  require  the 
appearance  of  love  from  me." 

And  then  she  shrieked,  for  he  had  raised  his  hand 
to  strike  her,  and  his  dark  fierce  eyes  glared  malig- 
nantly, as  though  he  could  have  killed  her  where 
she  sat. 

But  her  shriek  was  mingled  with  other  shrieks, 
and  died  amongst  them  ;  whilst  his  uplifted  arm  sud- 
denly descended,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  from  the 
force  of  a  tremendous  shock  by  which  the  carriage 
that  they  occupied  was  thrown  off  the  line,  and,  with 
several  others,  hurled  down  an  embankment,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  rested,  broken  into  pieces. 

Their  train  had  come  into  collision  with  another, 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  fearful.  But 
Margaret  knew  nothing  but  that  she 'lay  crushed 
and  all  but  insensible  beneath  the  debris  of  some  of 
the  fallen  carriages,  and  that  her  life  was  slowly 
ebbing  out  of  her. 

She  had  no  pity  or  fear  for  herself;  she  only  felt 
thankful  that  Heaven  had  permitted  her  to  die  in- 
stead of  live. 
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"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  murmured,  when  some 
one  laid  a  hand,  as  she.  thought,  on  her  shoulder; 
"don't  touch  me.     Thank  Cod  !  I  am  dying." 

She  feared  that  a  touch  might  recall  her  to  life  ; 
she  dreaded  lest  some  good  Samaritan  should  strive 
to  retain  in  her  that  which  the  loss  of  John  Hartley 
had  converted  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  again  whispered,  as  the 
handling  became  more  patent  to  her  senses  ;  "  only 
leave  me  alone." 

M  Only  leave  you  alone,  little  wife  !  When  the 
fire  has  completely  gone  out,  and  the  room  is  as 
cold  as  a  cellar,  and  I  am  waiting  for  my  tea.  Why, 
it 's  not  like  my  busy  bee  to  be  sleeping  on  the 
hearth-rug  when  her  husband  wants  her.  What's 
the  matter,  Meg.  Are  you  tired,  my  darling,  or 
only  lazy  ?  " 

Margaret  Hartley  started  to  her  feet  as  if  she  had 
been  shot.  The  room  in  utter  darkness;  the  fire 
burnt  out  in  the  grate  ;  and  the  baby  on. her  bosom 
even  shivering  with  the  cold.  How  could  she  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  slumber  there  whilst  all  her  du- 
ties were  neglected  ? 

But  the  next  moment  her  dream  and  its  import 
(lashed  upon  her  mind,  and,  feeling  the  glad  relief 
which  comes  to  us  when  we  have  experienced  some 
unfounded  dread,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  happy 
tears. 

"  O  John  !  John  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hung 
about  her  husband's  neck.  "  I  dreamed  that  I  had 
lost  you  :  that  we  were  separated." 

"  God  forbid,  my  love  !  "  he  answered,  solemnly. 
"  I  trust  that  nothing  will  ever  have  the  power  to 
separate  us,  except  death.  But  give  me  the  Daisy, 
Meg,  and  let  us  have  candles  and  tea.  I  'in  as  hun- 
gry as  a  hunter  to-night,  and  shall  do  justice  to  any- 
thing you  may  have  to  give  me." 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  set  about  seeing  to  her 
husband's  comfort,  whilst  a  glad  thanksgiving  that 
her  fear  was  "  but  as  a  dream  that  is  told  "  kept 
ringing  its  hallelujah  in  her  heart.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  fire  Avas  burning  again  in  the  grate,  the  candles 
were  lighted  and  on  the  table,  and  Margaret  had 
decided  that  she  could  spare  John  a  morsel  of  cold 
meat  for  his  tea  from  the  provision  for  next  day's 
dinner.  When  she  returned,  she.  found  him  dancing 
the  child  upon  his  knee,  whilst  he  sang  a  lively  tune 
to  mark  the  time.  What  could  have  happened  to 
her  usually  sober  and  sedate  husband  to  make  him 
so  merry  to-night  ?  Margaret  thought,  as  she  looked 
at  his  bright  face  and  listened  to  his  cheerful  voice, 
that  she  had  never  seen  John  so  gay  before.  But, 
as  his  spirits  rose  (and  they  had  not  reached  their 
ultimatum  until  after  tea),  hers  seemed  to  fall. 
Self-reproach  was  heavy  at  her  heart;  her  husband's 
bright  content  contrasted  most  unfavorably  with 
her  feelings  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  more  she 
thought  on  them,  and  on  her  dream,  the  more  she 
despised  herself  for  having  given  way  to  their  indul- 
gence. She  was  depressed  and  half  tearful  all  the 
evening ;  and  her  husband's  remonstrances  only 
called  forth  what  were  to  him  most  mysterious  ex- 
pressions of  penitent  humility. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  wife,  John,"  she  ex- 
claimed, on  one  occasion.  "  I  am  far  worse  than 
you  think  me  to  be.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  all  ! "  —  and 
then  John  laughed  at  her,  and  affirmed  he  would 
not  be  afraid  even  to  know  "  all."  He  was  too  sure 
of  his  little  wife's  integrity  and  love  for  him. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  more  than  once 
during  the  evening. 
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"  What  makes  you  so  curious  about  the  time, 
John  V  "  inquired  his  wife.  "  Have  you  to  go  out 
a^ain  ?  I  hope  not,  for  it  is  raining  harder  than 
ever  " ;  and  she  shuddered  to  recall  how  she  had 
been  dragged  (in  fancy)  bareheaded  through  that 
very  rain  a  prisoner  in  the  grasp  of  Robert  Nel- 
son. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  her  husband;  "my 
work  is  over  for  to-day.  And  yet  I  am  anxious 
about  the  time,  Meg,  and  I  wish  it  were  nine 
o'clock. 

"  It  must  be  nearly  so,"  she  answered,  as  she 
peeped  behind  the  blind ;  "  for  the  postman  is  next 
door." 

John  Hartley  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  coming  be- 
hind her,  placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 

How  he  trembled  !  —  or  was  it  her  own  frame 
which  shook  beneath  his  weight  ? 

"  Is  the  postman  coming  here  ?  "  he  whispered, 
eagerly.  (Why,  what  on  earth  could  John  want  to 
know  that  for,  —  he  who  so  seldom  received  or 
wrote  a  letter  V)     "  He  is  —  is  he  not,  Margaret  ?  — 


yes 


l 


no  !  —  yes  !  he  is.     Hurra  !  — -  my  darling 


it 's  all  right ! "  and,  with  one  fond  kiss  on  her  as- 
tonished face,  he  had  darted  like  a  boy  into  the 
passage,  and  opened  the  hall  door  himself". 

"  Here  it  is  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  back 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  "  I  could  not  tell 
you  before,  dearest,  lest  you  should  be  disappointed, 
but  I  had  seen  Lord  Chester  this  afternoon,  and 
was  almost  sure  of  it." 

"  Of  what  —  of  what  ?  "  she  said,  eagerly. 

"  Of  a  living  in  the  country,  dearest :  of  the  In- 
cumbency of  Middlecross,  the  village  where  my 
mother  and  sisters  live.  Ah  !  I  can  take  you  there 
now,  Meg,  darling  !  —  take  down  my  dear  wife  and 
my  little  child,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud,  and  show 
my  people  I  am  justly  so :  take  you  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  parsonages  in  England ;  just  such  a  home 
as  we  have  always  pictured  and  longed  to  have 
together ;  where  Daisy  shall  learn  to  walk  upon  the 
green  grass ;  and  we  shall  have  a  garden,  and  a 
meadow,  and  keep  our  cows  and  pigs ;  and  you 
shall  have  your  poultry  ;  and  —  why,  what 's  this, 
darling  ?  —  in  tears  '?  —  when  I  thought  you  would 
be  so  glad." 

"  O  John !  John  ! "  sobbed  the  little  woman,  "  I 
don't  deserve  it ;  indeed  1  don't.  Take  me  in 
your  arms,  John,  and  let  me  tell  you  all.  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again  until  you  have  forgiven  me." 

And  with  her  head  upon  her  husband's  breast, 
and  her  arms  about  his  neck,  Meg  Hartley  told  of 
her  former  discontent  and  present  penitence,  and 
received  his  full  forgiveness  ere  she  slept. 
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THE  FATE  OF  BEING  DEAD  WITHOUT 
KNOWING  IT. 
"  Ay,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  days  of  his 
age,  "poor  old  Tyrawley  and  I  are  both  of  us  dead, 
if  we  only  knew  it."  It  is  astonishing  that  this  fact 
of  people  being  dead  for  years  before  they  are  buried 
is  not  more  commonly  perceived  and  acted  on  than 
it  is,  and  not  people  only,  but  books,  newspaper*, 
institutions,  and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  having 
life  and  keeping  the  appeai-ance  of  it  .after  the  real- 
ity has  come  to  an  end.  For,  look  where  we  will, 
on  every  side  you  see  incurables  and  incapables 
tripping  and  stumping  hither  and  thither  with  all 
the  pretensions  and  airs  of  life  as  if  they  were  in  the 
heyday  of  a  career,  while  in  truth  they  are  only  as 
spent  cannon-balls,  toothless  watch-dogs,  ghosts,  or 


whatever  emblem  one  may  choose  for  what  was  once 
something  and  is  now  nothing.  A  book,  for  ex- 
ample, can  preserve  an  amazing  air  of  vitality  and 
popularity  for  years  after  all  the  truth  that  was  once 
in  it  has  been  absorbed  into  current  opinion,  trans- 
ferred to  new  forms  and  expressions ;  or,  owing  to 
change  of  circumstance,  has  ceased  to  be  true  at  all. 
It  is  notorious  that  a  journal  may  keep  most  of  its 
reputation,  and  ever  so  many  of  its  readers,  long  after 
any  intellectual  sap  has  ceased  to  flow  in  its  col- 
umns, and  after  it  has  begun  to  give  its  readers, 
instead  of  fruitage,  mere  abundance  of  dry  leaves 
and  sticks.  And  so  of  human  beings.  It  is  im- 
mensely difficult  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  is 
dead  ;  to  know,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  moving  along  with  his  time,  and  living  in 
its  foremost  ideas  and  aspirations ;  when  he  has  no 
longer  anything  to  hope  for,  nor  much  to  care  for, 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  nor 
much  to  receive  from  the  efforts  of  others,  nor  any 
will  to  receive  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  great  many  persons  are  as 
good  as  still-born  to  begin  with.  And  this  is  quite 
true.  There  is  something  partly  pathetic  and  partly 
comic  in  the  number  of  men  and  women  whom  one 
meets  in  the  world  who  have  never  been  quickened 
into  life  by  the  stimulus  of  circumstance,  and  yet 
who  move  through  their  existence  with  all  the  man- 
ner of  active  creatures.  They  eat  and  drink,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  have  the  gift  of  articulate  speech, 
and  they  go  i'  th'  catalogue  for  human  creatures. 
But  what  of  all  this  simulation  of  life?  They  only 
move  in  a  phantasmagoria.  Nothing  comes  of  them, 
except  a  certain  blocking  up  of  the  way  for  the  liv- 
ing. These  persons,  however,  are  to  be  borne  with, 
if  without  sympathy,  also  without  active  wrath. 
Anger  directed  against  blocks  is  a  waste  of  a  good 
thing. 

The  case  of  those  who  have  lived  and  live  no 
more,  yet  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth  notwith- 
standing, is  different.  Their  obstructive  power  is 
of  an  active  sort,  and,  with  the  reputation  of  their 
lives  to  back  them,  their  chances  of  doing  mischief 
are  most  seriously  ample.  Take  a  politician,  for 
example,  who  has  been  bred  up  in  principles  that 
have  become  sacred  traditions  with  him,  and  which 
appear  to  him  to  contain  all  things  that  are  needful 
to  salvation.  The  reasons  which  recommended  them 
to  him  may  have  been  good  reasons,  and  for  their 
time  they  may  have  suited  circumstances  to  perfec- 
tion. But  circumstances  change,  .and  unless  the 
man  changes  too,  and  shifts  his  ground  to  match, 
then  all  the  good  which  he  did  and  got  the  credit  of 
doing  becomes  in  the  public  mind  a  ground  for  con- 
tinuing to  believe  in  him,  and  so  past  benefits  grow 
into  a  root  of  present  and  future  injury.  The 
Americans  are  often  reproached  with  their  short 
memories  towards  their  statesmen.  They  have  a 
quaint  proverb  about  the  exceeding  smallness  of 
ex-presidents.  Yet  would  it  not  have  saved,  would 
it  not  even  now  save  England  many  troubles,  if 
some  ex-premiers  and  ex-politicians  of  lower  degree 
were  to  fall  into  as  small  estate  as  that  of  men  who 
have  filled  high  political  office  in  America  ?  The 
good  that  men  do  perhaps  dies  with  them ;  't  were 
no  bad  thing  if  they  should  die  when  they  have 
done  what  good  they  can.  For  this  is  just  one  of 
those  places  where  our  English  fashion  of  reverence, 
good  and  gracious  as  it  is  in  so  many  respects,  does 
us  real  harm,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some 
magician  has  conferred  on  statesmen,  authors,  and 
all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  the  admirable  qual- 
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itv  of  knowing  exactly  when  they  arc  dead.  There 
is  not  ono  leading  man  out  pf  fifty  with  this  ran  gift 

of  knowing  when  the  sap  has  ceased  to  Sow,  when 
his  agility  in  moving  with  circumstances  is  palsied, 

when  the  time  has  coni.'  For  retirement  into  the  cool 
and  graceful  rogjcim  of  reminiscence.  There,  are  so 
many  reasons  why  even  a,  good  man  should  be 
reluctant  to  aoknowl  I    he   lias  a  foot  in  the 

political  or  speculative  grave.  His  methods  have, 
answered  in  past,  times,  why  should  they  not  an 
now?  He  was  in  active  life  when  his  opponents 
were  in  the  fourth  form  at  school,  for  he  was  study- 
ing the  highest  problems  in  this  or  in  that  when  they 
puzzling  over  its  very  elements;  surely  he 
must  be  the  wiser,  &c.  ?     The  ether  .  this  is 

not  apparent  to  him,  —  that  the  very  qualities  which 
'•!  'd  him  to  understand  and  to  grapple  with  one 
set  of  circumstances  may  most  effectually  unfit  him 
for  the  comprehension  and  settlement  of  the  next 
set  presenting  themselves. 

To  put  it  into  a  formula,  —  a  human  character  is 
much  more  likely  to  stiffen  than  human  circumstance 
to  reproduce  itself.  Perhaps  the  world  finds  this 
out  most  constantly  and  most  expensively  'in  the 
case  of  military  people.  No  experience  is  able  to 
drive  out  of  the  heads  of  a  government  the  idea 
that  the  veteran  must  be  the  right  person  and  the 
best  person  available  to  place  in  command.  Be- 
cause old  General  Scott  had  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  Mexico,  the  American 
Government  argued  that  he  was  the  best  man  they 
could  find  to  fight  a  territory  of  thousands  of  square 
miles.  The  poor  man  was,  in  point  of  military 
capacity,  as  dead  ten  years  ago  as  he  is  now.  Eng- 
lish military  history  is  a  long  chronicle  of  the  effort 
of  men  with  life  and  an  alert  vision  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  command  enjoyed  by  creatures  long 
defunct.  How  much  force  has  been  lost  to  the 
country,  wasted  in  this  heart-breaking  and  miser- 
able struggle,  no  mortal  man  can  tell.  We  can  only 
imagine  it  from  the  spectacle  of  the  same  sort  of 
waste  still  visible  to  anybody  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
and  from  the  sound  of  it  audible  at  this  moment 
by  anybody  who  has  ears,  to  hear.  The  penalties 
which  a  people  pay  for  their  adoration  of  experi- 
ence are  a  great  deal  heavier  in  the  long  run,  and 
spread  over  the  total,  than  any  which  the  adoration 
of  rashness  and  audacity  would  be  likely  to  cost 
them.  Only  the  penalties  are  mainly  negative. 
They  do  not  assume  the  shape  usually  taken  by  the 
penalties  of  audacity,  of  tremendous  and  striking 
disaster,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  de- 
nial, nor  mistake.  The  mischief  of  the  rule  of  the 
dead  lies  in  the  number  of  opportunities  of  which 
they  rob  us,  of  the  achievements  that  might  have 
saved  us  but  for  them,  of  the  heroes  who  would  have 
risen  up  to  deliver  us  if  they  had  not  been  kept  under, 
as  though  they  were  flames  of  destroying  fire  instead 
of  rays  of  healing  light.  It  is  something  of  an  open 
question  whether  the  men  who  were  once  wise  do 
not  inflict  more  ill  upon  us  than  those  who  were 
always  fools.  That  they  have  the  best  opportunity 
is  certain.  It  is  the  latter,  indeed,  to  Avhom  they 
are  most  indebted  for  this  opportunity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  aim  and  character- 
istic of  a  wise  practical  philosophy  is  to  keep  men 
out  of  the  horrid  mental  fit  of  being  dead,  while 
thinking  that  they  still  live,  by  prolonging  mental 
activity,  or,  to  use  a  preciser  phrase,  the  faculty  of 
taking  an  interest  in  a  great  number  of  objects,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  sort  of  consciousness  left.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  whole  truth 


of  the  matter.  To  take  interest  in  things  is  only  a 
virtue  when  your  interest  is  untainted  by  the  poison 
of  egotism.  Most  people  would  like  to  see  good 
things  done,  but  a  considerable  proportion  among 
them  would  make  this  conditional  on  the  things 
being  done,  by  themselves,  or  at  least  in  their  own 
special  way.  Their  very  activity  of  interest  dis- 
played by  the  unconsciously  defunct  is  just  what 
makes  them  so  truly  pestilent.  The  wise,  and  vir- 
tuous man  is  he  who  is  keenly  anxious  for  this  mat- 
ter and  for  that,  and  yet  insists  neither  on  his  own 
position  being  in  the  front,  nor  on  his  own  pe- 
culiar methods  being  implicitly  adopted.  Not  to 
sum  up  the  universe  in  your  own  individual: 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Men  possessed  of  this 
wisdom  are  conscious  that  each  of  us  only  marches 
as  one  in  a  vast  and  numberless  army.  What  one 
can  do  is  as  nothing.  When  he  has  fallen  under 
the  burden  and  the  heat,  the  great  host  marches 
on  and  on  as  before.  To  think  much  on  this,  much 
on  the  race  and  little  on  self,  is  the  surest  way  of 
avoiding  premature  death.  Consciousness  of  the 
immeasurable  size  of  all  life  in  comparison  of  any 
one,  even  if  that  be  the  most  important,  and  how 
much  more  if  it  be  of  the  least  important,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  indispensable  of  these  elements  which 
keep  a  character  wholesome  and  lifelike.  With 
this  element  the  chances  of  one's  unconsciously 
passing  away  to  limbo,  and  yet  persisting  in  flutter- 
ing and  gibbering  among  old  scenes,  are  indeii- 
nitelv  lessened. 


THE  COMING  ECLIPSE. 

There  is  to  occur  this  year,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  one  of  the  most  imposing  solar  eclipses  that 
an  observer  on  this  earth  is  in  a  position  to  behold. 
Remarkable  phenomena  of  the  kind  have  happened 
before,  and  will  happen  again  ;  but  this  one  pos- 
sesses a  special  interest.  There  are  total  eclipses 
and  total  eclipses ;  in  some  the  totality  lasts  but  a 
very  few  seconds,  and  the  spectator  has  small  time 
to  study  the  startling  phenomena  that  the  occasion 
manifests  ;  in  others,  however,  the  obscuration  en- 
dures for  several  minutes,  and  good  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  observing  and  recording  the  attend- 
ant appearances.  Now  in  the  eclipse  in  question 
the  sun  will  be  hidden  for  more  than  six  minutes, 
nearly  the  maximum  possible  interval,  and  the  as- 
tronomers are  on  the  qui  rice  with  preparations  for 
making  the  best  use  of  this  time  in  settling  moot 
questions  now  existing,  and  in  gleaning  new  facts 
for  the  advancement  of  their  comprehensive  science. , 
One  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  spectacle 
can  only  be  witnessed  in  situations  far  removed  from 
the  great  centres  of  European  civilization  ;  for  the 
shadow  path  of  the  moon  passes  over  India,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Oriental  Islands.  But 
this  has  not  deterred  the  savans  from  their  search 
after  knowledge ;  India,  at  all  events,  offers  a 
vantage-ground  for  the  observers,  which  ample  prep- 
arations have  been  made  to  occupy.  Schemes  have 
been  discussed,  expensive  instruments  have  been 
made,  and  eyes,  and  hands  carefully  trained  to 
use  them ;  and  well-equipped  expeditions  have  been 
fitted  out.  Learned  societies  have  given  their 
brains,  and  governments  their  moneys,  and  all  that 
far-sight  and  foresight  can  do  has  been  done  to 
make  the  event  a  fruitful  one  to  science  ;  for  it  may 
be  centuries  ere  an  eclipse  of  such  magnitude  will 
occur  again. 

In  times  when  minds  were  dull  and  uninquiring, 
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and  when  eyes  had  no  teleseopes  If)  aid  them  in 
prying;  into  the  half-revealed  secrets  of  nature,  a 
solar  eclipse  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  fright- 
ened at,  and  passed  over.  Tiie  five  years'  war 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydiarts  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  eclipse,  which  so  seared  the  rival  armies 
that  they  made  peace.  The  fears  engendered  by 
such  a  turning  of  day  into  night  lasted  for  centuries, 
for  William  of  Malmesbury  relates  of  an  eclipse  that 
occurred  in  11  10,  that  persons  while  sitting  at  their 
meals  were  so  frightened  by  the  sudden  darkness, 
that  they  ran  out  from  their  houses,  fearing  that  the 
ancient  chaos  was  about  to  return  ;  and  later  histo- 
rians tell  of  similar  effects.  The  vague  and  awe- 
inspired  accounts  that  were  in  former  times  given  of 
those  phenomena  gave  way  to  others  having  some 
pretensions  to  fulness  and  precision,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century;  probably  the  first 
Avell-nbsorvcd  eclipse  was  one  which  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  May,  170G.  But  the  telescopes  of  that 
time  were  poor  tools,  and  the  records  refer  chiefly 
to  such  effects  as  were  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
In  the  sky  the  planets  near  the  sun  and  the  brighter 
stars  were  seen,  and  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
corona,  which  had  been  noted  by  previous  observers, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 
was  prominently  visible.  On  the  earth  the  recorded 
effects  were  those  which  are  always  seen  and  felt  on 
such  occasions.  The  bats  flew  as  at  night ;  the 
fowls  betook  themselves  to  rest ;  the  singing-birds 
silenced  their  notes ;  the  laboring  animals  stood 
still ;  inanimate  nature  assumed  a  cadaverous  as- 
pect ;  animate  nature  was  appalled.  The  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  unnatural  darkness  caused  by  a 
total  eclipse  has-  been  remarked  and  commented 
upon  by  every  observer  down  to  the  last  occasion  of 
witnessing  it.  It  is  a  darkness  to  be  felt ;  a  gloom 
that  brings  "  a  silence  deep  as  death,"  and  makes 

"The  boldest  hold  his  breath  for  a  time." 

Arago  tells  of  a  poor  shepherd  child  that  cried 
and  called  for  help  at  the  total  phase  of  the  eclipse 
of  1842  :  but  children  of  larger  growth  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  horror  run  through  them  when  the  last 
beams  of  a  meridian  sun  have  been  suddenly  extin- 
guished, and  a  livid  black  pall  has  descended  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  same  observer  describes 
in  graphic  language  how  a  crowd  of  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  including  a  body  of  soldiers,  was  af- 
fected on  the  same  occasion.  During  the  progress 
of  the  eclipse  all  had  been  excitement  and  lively 
curiosity.  But  when  the  sudden  darkness  came, 
"  the  phenomenon  in  its  magnificence  triumphed 
over  the  petulance  of  youth,  over  the  levity  which 
certain  persons  assume  as  a  sign  of  superiority,  over 
the  noisy  indifference  of  which  soldiers  usually  make 
profession.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  air ; 
the  birds  ceased  to  sing."  The  English  Royal  As- 
tronomer, Halley,  in  "relating  the  effects  of  the 
eclipse  of  1715,  passed  over  the  concern  observable 
in  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  and  fishes,  as  a  conse- 
quence too  obvious  to  be  noticed  when  even  he  and 
others  could  not  escape  from  a  sense  of  horror  ;  and 
cool,  experienced  observers,  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect, have  been  awe-stricken  at  the  coming  on  of 
the  unearthly  gloom.  For  the  darkening  is  not 
like  that  of  night ;  although  it  is  nearly  as  intense, 
it  is  of  far  different  character.  The  sky  assumes  a 
purple  black  color,  and  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
earth  ;'  the  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  objects  take  a 
strange  tint  that  some  have  described  as  a  livid  yel- 
low, others  as  dark  green,  others  as  an  olive  hue. 


Mrs.  Airy,  who  observed  with  her  husband  at  Turin, 
in  1842,  said  that  the  effect  was  like  that  produced 
by  looking  at  a  landscape  through  very  dark  green- 
ish glass.  Of  several  explanations  which  have  been 
1  to  account  for  this  apparent  change  of  color, 
that  which  refers  it  to  physiological  causes  is  the 
most  plausible.  This  theory  attributes  the  effect  to 
contrast ;  the  change  from  one  state  of  illumination 
to  another  is  very  sudden,  and  the  duration  of  the 
darkness  is  too  short  to  allow  the  eye  to  recognize 
the  specific  hue  of  colored  objects.  It  may  be  that 
during  an  eclipse  of  long  totality,  like  that  which  is 
coming,  the  optic  nerves  may  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  sudden  shock  caused  by  the  instantaneous 
darkening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  obscuration 
may  see  objects  as  under  an  ordinary  twilight  as- 
pect.    This  is  a  point  to  be  determined. 

Glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  most  palpa- 
ble peculiarity  in  a  total  solar  eclipse  is  the  halo  of 
white  phosphorescent  light  that  entirely  surrounds 
the  black  disc  of  the  moon.  Halley  aptly  pictured 
this  feature  to  the  popular  eye  by  comparing  it  to 
the  radiating  appearance  with  which  painters  sur- 
round the  heads  of  saints.  The  historians  of  the  ante- 
Christian  era  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  behold 
solar  eclipses  make  mention  of  the  phenomenon : 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  corona,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known.  Observers  who  have  seen  it 
upon  recent  occasions  give  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tions of  it ;  some  have  called  it  fibrous,  and  compar- 
able to  entangled  thread ;  others  have  described  it 
as  brush-like  and  feathery ;  and  others  have  attrib- 
uted to  it  a  circular  motion  like  that  of  some  varie- 
ties of  fireworks.  Very  curious  and  irreconcilable 
are  the  drawings  which  have  been  given  by  differ- 
ent observers  of  the  same  eclipse.  Some  have  iso- 
lated beams  or  rays  of  light  shooting  in  one  direc- 
tion, others,  similar  beams  darting  an  opposite  way  ; 
some  show  the  rays  emanating  radially  from  the 
black  moon,  while  others  make  them  tangential, 
and  again  others  exhibit  them  curved  like  a  sickle 
or  a  scimitar.  The  Astronomer  Royal  expressed 
himself  bewildered  at  the  discordances  in  the  de- 
pictions he  had  received  of  the  corona  visible  during 
the  last  great  eclipse.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
diagrams,  and  their  dissimilarity  forces  one  to  sus- 
pect that  different  eyes  have  received  vastly  differ- 
ent impressions  from  the  same  object. 

But  rejecting  what  is  doubtful,  there  remains  the 
certainty  that,  when  the  sun  is  completely  obscured 
by  the  moon,  the  disc  of  the  latter  is  encompassed 
by  a  glory  the  breadth  of  which  is  generally  equal 
to  about  one  sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter,  but  ex- 
tended in  some  places  into  brushes  or  luminous 
streaks,  fully  as  long  as  the  moon's  diameter.  The 
question  then  arises,  to  what  is  this  feature  due  ?  If 
there  were  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon  it 
would  be  abundantly  explained ;  but  the  more  cru- 
cial tests  for  such  an  appendage  negative  its  exist- 
ence. Is  it  a  widely  extended  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  or  a  luminous  vapor  surrounding  the  solar 
globe  ?  This  it  can  hardly  be,  for,  if  it  were  such, 
the  varying  positions  of  the  moon  in  her  passage 
across  the  sun's  disc  would  not  sensibly  affect  its 
features;  whereas  it  is  found  that  these  changing 
conditions  do  vastly  alter  the  appearance  and  con- 
formation of  the  corona.  It  is  pretty  well  con- 
cluded that  it  shines  not  by  its  own  light  but  by 
reflected  light,  —  that  it  is  not  phosphorescent,  but 
borrows  its  illumination  from  the  sun.  The  test  of 
polarization  shows  this.  A  ray  of  reflected  light 
behaves  very  differently  from  a  ray  of  direct  light 
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when  both  are  passed  through  a  doubly  refracting 
prism.  The  direct  beam  is  split  into  two  sections, 
which,  in  all  positions  of  the  prism,  are  of  equal  in- 
tensity; while  the  reflected  beam,  similarly  divided, 
shows  two  spots  of  light  which,  in  certain  positions 
of  the  prism,  differ  considerably  in  brightness.  An 
analysis  of  the  corona  of  the  last  eclipse  was  made 
upon  this  principle,  and  it  was  then  determined  that 
it  shone  by  reflected  light,  and  was  therefore  not 
self-luminous.  From  these  observations,  and  from 
other  considerations,  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  ar- 
rived at  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  atten- 
uated atmosphere  encompassing  the.  earth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  moon,  and 
that  it  is  the  lighting  up  of  the  regions  of  this  atmo- 
sphere in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moon  that 
gives  rise  to  the  corona  and  its  varying  features. 

The  late  Mr.  Baily  excited  curiosity  for  a  time 
by  his  announcement  that  just  before  the  com- 
mencement and  just  after  the  end  of  totality  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  in  other  words  when  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  and  moon  are  just  touching  internally,  the 
narrow  line  of  solar  light  breaks  up  into  luminous 
points,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 
bright  beads.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  since 
been  recognized  as  "  Baily's  beads,"  is  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  seen ;  it  is  very  easily  accounted 
for.  The  moon's  edge  is  not  perfectly  smooth ; 
mountains  and  valleys  give  it  a  serrated  outline; 
and  when  the  margins  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  just 
overlapping,  the  sun's  margin  is  just  visible  through 
the  chinks  and  crannies  of  that  of  the  moon,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  chaplet  of  beads.  A  sheet 
of  paper  laid  under  a  saw,  so  that  its  edge  just  peeps 
between  the  teeth,  repeats  the  appearance  which, 
as  it  leads  to  nothing,  may'be  dismissed  forthwith. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
eclipse  phenomena  are  the  red-colored  masses  of 
light  that  are  seen  to  exude  apparently  from  the 
moon's  circumference.  These  protuberances  were 
first  cursorily  noticed  by  one  Captain  Stanyan, 
during  the  eclipse  of  170G.  Flamsteed,  England's 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  "  the  Captain  is  the  first  man  I  ever 
heard  of  that  took  notice  of  a  red  streak  of  light 
preceding  the  emersion  of  the  sun's  body  from  a 
total  eclipse,  and  I  take  notice  of  it  to  you  because 
it  infers  that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere."  Then 
at  the  eclipse  of  1733  two  other  observers  saw  some- 
thing of  the  same  character.  But,  curiously,  these 
records  for  a  long  time  escaped  the  attention  of 
astronomers,  and  when  they  turned  their  eyes  and 
glasses  upon  the  eclipse  of  1842,  they  were  ignorant 
of  what  their  predecessors  had  seen  and  noted.  They 
gazed  at  the  slowly  disappearing  sun  in  anxious 
expectancy,  prepared  to  see  something  strange,  but 
knowing  not  what.  Imagine  their  surprise  when, 
as  the  last  glimpse  of  the  solar  disc  was  shut  out  by 
the  advancing  moon,  they  saw  the  black  edge  of 
the  latter  garnished  in  some  parts  with  a  blood-red 
border,  and  in  others  with  sheaves  of  roseate  light 
and  mountains  of  glowing  flame.  The  observers 
were  electrified  with  this  apparition;  they  were 
unprepared  to  measure  or  to  depict ;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  satisfy  their  eyes 
and  minds  that  neither  had  been  under  illusion,  the 
sun  reappeared,  and  the  marvellous  phenomena 
vanished.  All  anxiety  then  came  to  be  centred 
upon  the  next  great  eclipse.  This  happened  in 
1851.  The  experiences  purchased  upon  previous 
occasions  were  turned  to  account  in  preparing  in- 
structions and  laying  down  schemes  of  observation 


for  this.  The»British  Association,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  some  foreign  astronomers,  drew  up  and  circu- 
lated a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  intending  observ- 
ers, and  instruments  and  eyes  were  made  ready  for 
action.  All  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  were  pro- 
vided for,  as  regards  observation  and  record  of  them ; 
but  the  "  red  prominences  "  were  literally  the  prom- 
inent points  of  interest.  The  shadow  path  of  this 
eclipse  passed  over  northern  Europe,  and  along  it, 
chiefly  in  Sweden,  the  observers,  like  a  party  of 
skirmishers,  disposed  themselves.  This  time  they 
were  forewarned,  and  so  forearmed  ;  knowing  what 
to  look  for  and  how  to  see  it.  Circumstances 
proved  favorable,  and  when  the  totality  came  on, 
the  anxiously  expected  rosy  excrescences  shone  forth 
in  all  their  glory.  Many  observers  saw  .them,  esti- 
mated their  size,  and  mapped  and  drew  them.  Sev- 
eral of  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  were 
decided.  Foremost  among  these  was,  whether  the 
prominences  were  attached  to  the  moon  or  to  the 
sun  ?  Well,  some  observers  asserted  that  protuber- 
ances on  the  eastern  side  became  quickly  hidden, 
while  others  sprang  up  on  the  western  side  ;  that  is, 
they  were  respectively  covered  and  revealed  on  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  sun  by  the  ad- 
vancing moon.  So  it  was  established  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  the  prominences  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  sun.  Bnt  other  bewildering  questions  arose. 
When  the  drawings  of  different  observers  were  com- 
pared, discrepancies  were  revealed  that  were  scarce- 
ly attributable  to  errors  of  observation.  Upon  the 
forms  and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  red  masses  no  two  observers  were 
in  agreement.  Pictures  and  descriptions  were  alike 
irreconcilable  :  they  left  an  impression,  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  examined  them,' that  there  was 
some  mirage-like  effect  that  manifested  itself  vari- 
ously to  different  eyes. 

Nine  years  passed  away,  and  at  their  end  came 
the  famous  eclipse  of  I860,  which  was  most  favprably 
visible  in  accessible  parts  of  Spain.  During  the 
nine  years  a  valuable  adjunct  to  telescopic  observa- 
tion had  been  pressed  into  the  astronomer's  service. 
Photography,  in  its  youth  in  1851,  had  been  wrought 
to  perfection  by  1860,  and  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  depiction  of  celestial  objects,  notably  the 
spots  on  the  sun  and  the  surface  ii'regularities  of  the 
moon.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  in  1851  of 
the  great  advantage  that  would  follow  from  photo- 
graphing the  details  of  the  eclipse  of  that  year,  but 
little  action  was  taken,  as  the  art  was  then  so  young. 
But  when  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the 
Spanish  eclipse,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  the 
father  of  celestial  photography,  to  fit  out  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  making  the  eclipse  phenomena  record 
themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  vagaries  and  imper- 
fections of  eye  and  hand  delineation.  This  was  done. 
A  "  photo-heliograph  "  and  the  pertaining  apparatus 
and  chemicals  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
expedition  which  H.M.S.  Himalaya  bore  from  Ply- 
mouth to  the  northern  ports  of  Spain  in  July,  1860. 
This  expedition  comprised  a  goodly  band  of  Euro- 
pean astronomers  and  observers ;  for  all  who  were 
prepared  to  do  any  good  were  made  welcome  on 
board  the  transport,  which  had  been  liberally  placed 
by  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal.  Everything  turned  out  favorably  for 
the  observers,  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  two  negatives  during  the  totality, 
on  each  of  which  the  red  protuberances  were  vigor- 
ously impressed.  Two  more  valuable  photographs, 
from  a  scientific   standard  of  worth,  were   never 
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produced.  Some  less  pretentious  impressions  were 
taken  by  a  Roman  astronomer,  Padre  Secchi,  at 
a  station  considerably  removed  from  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's,  and  some  others  by  the  Spanish  astronomer, 
Sefior  Aguilar.  The  different  pictures  were  sub- 
mitted afterwards  to  rigorous  comparison,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  prominences  were  identical, 
although  observed  from  distant  places  ;  and  thus  the 
discrepancies  of  eye  delineations  were  shown  to  be 
the  results  of  different  impressions  upon  the  ob- 
servers' minds,  due  to  haste,  prejudice,  or  methods 
and  powers  of  scrutiny.  Besides  these  photographs, 
a  vast  mass  of  observations  was  accumulated  by  the 
scores  of  observers  who  watched  the  eclipse.  Very 
many  accounts  have  been  published  :  some  remain 
in  manuscript,  and  as  yet  no  collation  of  the  whole 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  the  eclipse  of  this  year 
may  afford  results  by  the  light  of  which  the  facts 
and  features  of  the  last  one  may  be  more  easily  read 
and  analyzed. 

One  thing  was  definitely  settled  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's  photographs  :  this  was  the  connection  of  the 
protuberances  with  the  sun.  "Whatever  doubts  may 
have  'previously  existed  upon  the  point  were  re- 
moved by  the  evidence  which  the  measurement  of 
these  pictures  has  afforded. 

And  now  the  question  comes,  What  are  these 
rosy  prominences  V  This  brings  us  to  the  eclipse  of 
this  year,  because  it  is  from  observations  of  it  that  the 
question,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  at  least  a  partial 
solution.  All  have  by  this  time  heard  of  spectrum 
analysis,  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  physi- 
cist, armed  only  with  a  wedge  of  glass,  can  tell  us  the 
source  of  the  light  coming  from  sun,  from  star,  from 
cpmet,  from  nebula.  Kirchoff,  the  honored  discov- 
erer of  this  means  of  research,  has  told  us  that  the 
sun  is  surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated  atmos- 
phere, charged  with  the  vapors  of  metals  and  other 
ingredients  which  the  prism  has  enabled  him  and 
others  to  sort  and  separate,  and  thus  to  identify  with 
metals  and  ingredients  common  to  our  globe.  Are 
these  red,  cloud-like  masses  skimming  apparently 
over  the  solar  surface,  aggregations  of  this  vapor, 
flames  of  burning  metals  ?  Do  they  glow  with  their 
own  incandescent  light,  or  are  they  lit  by  the  bright 
sea  on  which  they  float  ?  Are  they  solid  masses  of 
matter,  or  are  they  attenuated  gases  ?  These  are  the 
points  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  settled  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  the  1 7th  of  August  on  the  hills  of  India. 
The  observers  will  ply  their  polariscopes  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  light  be  original  or  reflected. 
Then  they  will  pass  its  beams  through  the  prism  : 
if  they  see  a  long  spectrum,  colored  with  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow,  they  will  know  that  they  are 
looking  upon  masses  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  com- 
bustion :  if  this  spectrum  is  crossed  by  black  lines, 
they  will  know  that  its  light  on  its  way  to  the  earth 
has  been  intercepted  by  the  vapors  of  certain  metals 
and  by  certain  gases,  which  they  will  recognize  by 
the  positions  of  the  lines ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  rain- 
bow-tinted ribbon,  they  see  only  certain  isolated 
bright  lines,  like  colored  threads  stretched  across  the 
fields  of  their  spectroscopes,  they  will  know  that 
they  are  looking  upon  materials  so  intensely  heated 
that  they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  condition  ;  and 
by  the  positions  and  colors  of  these  threads  of  light 
they  will  be  able  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  what 
these  materials  are.  And  what  they  will  do  for  the 
red  excrescences,  they  will  endeavor  to  do  also  for 
the  corona,  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the 
light  wherewith  it  shines.  So  that  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  bearing  upon  the  sun's  constitution 


and  structure  are  to  be  solved  when  he  is  out  of 
sight !  A  strange  anomaly  ;  but  Nature  is  forever 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  man. 

To  do  justice  to  these  observations,  two  well-fur- 
nished expeditions  have  been  organized  in  this  coun- 
try, respectively  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  and 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies.  Lieutenant  Iler- 
schel  (a  son  of  Sir  John),  of  the  Indian  Survey 
Staff,  takes  charge  of  the  former,  and  Major  Ten- 
nant,  of  the  same  service,  directs  the  latter.  Both 
have  been  supplied  with  excellent  telescopes  and 
polarizing  and  specializing  apparatus;  Major  Ten- 
nant,  in  addition,  having  secured  the  manufacture 
for  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  reflecting  telescope  of 
large  size,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the 
eclipse  phenomena.  Other  officers  of  the  survey 
staff  will  he  dispersed  along  the  track  of  the  eclipse, 
and  will  be  armed  with  spectroscopes,  and  such  ap- 
pliances as  the  country  may  afford,  in  order  that 
what  is  lost  by  bad  weather  in  one  spot  may  be 
secured  elsewhere.  Other  countries,  too,  will  have 
their  expeditions.  France  furnishes  two  and  Prus- 
sia one,  and  for  these  handsome  sums  of  money  have 
been  voted  ;  and  possibly  his  Holiness  the  Pope  may 
send  Padre  Secchi  to  the  spot,  though  at  present 
pecuniary  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  Altogether, 
we  may  hope  that  an  important  page  of  scientific 
history  will  be  that  which  records  the  results  of  the 
great  eclipse  of  August  17,  18G8. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Leader  calls  Alice  Cary,  Alice  Cory. 
Such  is  fame.     , 

Longfellow's  photographs  are  just  now  the 
rage  in  England. 

When  the  Emperor  remains  in  the  saddle  five 
hours  at  a  review,  the  fact  is  considered  worth  re- 
cording in  the  French  papers. 

John  Bright  and  George  Peabody  have  been 
treated  to  a  complimentary  breakfast  by  the  citizens 
of  Limerick.  "  Irish  stews  "  are  not  always  of  an 
unpleasant  nature. 

Some  of  the  Paris  journals  state  that  M.  Guizot, 
on  being  requested  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Body,  replied  that  his 
political  career  was  terminated. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  Mdlle.  Patti  is  not 
now  contradicted.  A  Paris  paper  announces  that 
she  will  become  Marquise  de  Caux  in  August,  and 
that  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  London. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  Foul  Play  con- 
tains "  half  a  dozen  descriptions,  like  that  of  the 
foundering  of  the  scuttled  ship,  which  not  three  men 
alive  could  have  written  except  Charles  Reade." 

Mil  Tennyson  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
dinner-party  made  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  London, 
by  Bierstadt,  the  artist.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Longfellow  does  not  accept  invitations  to  public 
entertainments. 

A  new  method  of  cutting,  or  rather  dividing, 
glass  has  been  recently  invented  in  France,  and  is 
practised  in  the  large  establishment  of  the  Glass 
Company  of  Balcarat.  A  jet  of  highly  heated  air 
is  directed  from  a  tube  on  the  vase  or  other  object 
to  be  cut,  which,  while  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis, 
is  brought  close  to  the  nozzle  of  the  tube.     The 
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object  being  theri  cooled  suddenly, 

at  the  place  operated  on  with  exl  racy. 

Tin-:  tomb  of  Tom  Moore,  in  the  churchy* 
Bramhara,  in  Wiltahire,  is  said  to  be  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition.  * 

"The  laftdeit  pram 
Th:it  ewer  tears  k''i>t  green  must  sink  at  last 
i  the  common  letel  of  tiie  world  ; 

Tln'ii  oYr  it  runs  a  road." 

Ax  improvement  has  been  introduced  into  the 
practice,  of  bull-fighting  which  will  be  acceptable  to 

the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
At  a  recent  ball-fight  at  Bilboa,  an  amateur,  mounted 
on  a  velocipede,  acquitted  himself  perfectly  of  the 

duties  of  a  picador.  Nothing  is  wanted  now  but  an- 
other velocipede  to  take  the  place  of  the  bull. 

Tiik  Vienna  Prcssc  has  the  following  anecdote. 
"  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Prague  is  a  certain 

Dr.  N ,  well  known  for  his  eccentricity.      The 

Doctor  headed  a  deputation  to  the  Prince  Napoleon 
on  his  recent  visit,  and  commenced  his  harangue  by 
Baying:  '  I  had  rather  address  your  Imperial  High- 
ness in  bad  French  than  in  good  German,  and  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  here  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saying  I  have  spoken  to  Prince  Napo- 
leon.' Here  the  Prince  interrupted  him  by  saving, 
laughingly  :  '  I  understand  perfectly ;  you  n&v< 
the  kindness  to  come  here  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  honor  of  saying  I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  N ! '  " 

The  following  paragraph  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  all  people  who  are  considering  the  ex- 
pediency of  laying  asphalte  sidewalks  in  front  of 
their  resiliences:  '^The  heat  of  the  last  week  has 
brought  out  the  defects  of  the  asphalte  trottmrs  of 
Paris.  Whilst  walking  over  them  the  foot  sinks  in, 
as  it  would  do  on  soppy  turf  in  winter ;  walking- 
sticks  and  umbrellas  take  root  and  stand  upright; 
and  repairs  are  so  constantly  needed  that  the  most 
frequented  streets  are  chronically  redolent  of  the 
smell  of  boiling  pitch.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  declares  that  on  Sunday  hist  a  lit- 
tle lady  in  a  most  ravishing  costume,  wearing  high- 
heeled  boots  of  baby-like  dimensions,  literally  stuck 
fast  in  the  asphalte,  and  had  to  be  cut  out  by  the 
sword  of  a  sergent-de-viile." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  addressed  to  M. 
Harmant,  director  of  the  Vaudeville,  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :  "  Sir,  I  have 
the  honor  to  request  you  to  present  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  artists  who  have  lent  me  their  assist- 
ance in  the  representation  of  '  L'Abime,'  and  to 
assure  them  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the  power- 
ful interpretation  they  have  furnished  to  my  drama. 
Permit  me  also  to  thank  you  for  the  liberality  with 
which  you  have  placed  at  the  service  of  ar>  English 
writer  the  resources  of  your  excellent  theatre.  I 
hope  before  long  to  express  in  person  my  gratitude 
to  you  and  my  thanks  to  your  artists.  But  com- 
pelled to  return  without  delay  to  London,  I  could 
not  quit  Paris  without  addressing  to  them  or  to  you 
my  acknowledgments,  and  the  assurances  de  mon 
parfail  devouement.  —  Signed,  Charles  Dickexs." 

Ax  enthusiastic  reception  was  recently  given  at 
Cologne,  to  the  German  poet  Freiligrath,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  setting  foot  on  German  soil  after 
a  residence  of  many  years  in  London,  where  he  was 
held  in  deserved  esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  both 
English  and  German  friends.  About  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  various  parts  of  Germany, 
assembled  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  poet 


by  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Rhine  provn 
The  principal  toast  was  given  by  Ilerr  Classen-Kap- 
pelmann,  well  known  lb>  the  prominent  part  he  took 
in  the  anti-Bismarckian  demonstration  of  the  P 
sian   Parliament  in  1866,~and   at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  he  presented  Freiligrath  with  a  hand; 
silver  goblet,  two  feet  high,  on  which  was  an  ins 
tion  in  verse,  welcoming  the  poet  back  to  his  native 
country.     Telegrams  were  received  in  the  coui 
the  evening  from  various  German  towns,  expres 
Sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

We  find  the  following  bit  of  gossip  concer 
?>[.  Emile  Ollivier  in  the  London  Star's  Paris  letter : 
"  M.  Emile  Ollivier  first  married  a  daughter  of  the 
great  pianist,  Liszt.  The  lady  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  enclosed  cemetery  of  St.  Tropez.  You  en- 
ter by  a  great  gate,  (dosed  during  the  night  to  the 
public,  but  there  is  likewise  a  side  door,  of  which  M. 
Ollivier  was  given  the  key,  in  order  that  he  might 
indulge  his  grief  by  moonlight,  if  so  it  pleased  him. 
During  the  elections  the  Mayor  and  M.  Ollivier,  not 
taking  the  same  view  of  things  in  general,  came  to 
open  warfare,  and  on  the  hustings  M.  le  Maire  got 
the  worst  of  it.  Now,  access  by  this  side  door  to 
the  cemetery  was  a  privilege  his  worship  alone  could 
grant.  Feeling  himself  aggrieved,  he  had  a  pad- 
lock put  on  the  door.  M.  Ollivier  stormed  and 
wrote  letters,  and  reported  the  affair  in  such  high 
quarters  that  M.  le  Maire  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
have  the  padlock  taken  off,  and  humbly  restore  to 
the  deputy  of  the  Opposition  his  right  to  mourn 
over  his  wife's  grave." 

Alexandre  Dumas  has  discovered  a  new  solu- 
tion for  the  immense  powers  of  attraction  he  lias 
long  possessed.  The  veteran  romancist  does  not 
attribute  his  popularity  to  his  talent,  but  to  the 
amount  of  magnetic  fluid  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  letter  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  du  Havre :  ■ — 

"  Sin,  — :  Would  you  he  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  inter- 
preter to  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  so  good  as 
to  receive  me  on  my  arrival  at  Havre,  and  with  wl 
by  their  simple  volition,  I  have  been  since  yester. ' 
I  am  more  touched  than  surprised  by  this  sympathy 
which  comes  to  me  voluntarily,  and  gives  me  special  im- 
portance in  my  own  estimation,  inasmuch  as  it  neither 
proceeds  from  what  I  have  written  or  shall  ever  Avrite, 
but  simply  from  the  magnetic  reciprocity  which  I  feci, 
and  which  I  inspire.  The  occult  and  mysterious  phase 
of  this  sentiment  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  ade- 
quately to  express  the  gratitude  with  which  it  inspires 
me.  However  this  may  be,  Havre  is  the  city  wherein  I 
have  always  experienced  and  given  out  the  greatest 
amount  of  this  tender  and  fraternal  affection.  A' 
sir,  the  assurance  &c,  „  Alex>  t)cmas.» 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  an  English  paper 
describes  an  extraordinary  religious  riot  which   re- 
cently took  place  in  Lodi.     The  bishop,  a  member 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Benaglia,  died  at  the  age 
of  100  years.     The  corpse  of  the  venerable  prelate 
was,  according  to  his  own  directions,  to  be  conveyed 
for  interment  to  a  private  family  vault  in  the  n< 
borhood  of  Bergamo.     But  the  populace, 
from  some  feeling  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
person  of  the  centenarian  bishop,  or  from  other  mo- 
tives, opposed  the  removal  of  the  body,  wrenching 
open  the  coffin,  and  carrying  away  the  corpse,  which, 
after  being  stripped  of  its  canonical  vesture,  togeth- 
er with  the  crosier  and  the  ring,  emblems  of 
episcopal  dignity,  was  laid  with  great  pomp  n 
the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
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Then  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  tin;  bells  of 
the  church  set  ringing  with  extraordinary  violence. 
"  Our  bishop  shall  remain  in  Lodi,"  was  the  err,  "  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Protestants  "  (alia  barba  de*  J'rofes- 
tanii).  Certain  Lodigiani  suspected  of  anticlerical 
opinions  were  regaled  with  hisses  and  threats.  Fi- 
nally the  troops  had  to  charge  the  crowd  (wounding 
three  persons),  and  order  was  at  length  restored. 
The  body  of  the  bishop  was  afterwards  removed  in 
secret,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  disturbance. 

Letters  which  have  reached  Paris  from  Munich 
contain  brilliant  accounts  of  the  great  musical  so- 
lemnity of  the  year,  —  namely,  the  first  representa- 
tion of  Wagner's  "Maitre  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg." 
The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Bil- 
low, son-in-law  of  Liszt,  the  latter  great  master  be- 
ing one  of  Richard  Wagner's  earliest  friends.  The 
artists  were  all  Germans,  belonging  to  the  opera- 
houses  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  King,  who  occupied  the  royal  box,  sat  on  the 
right  of  Wagner,  who  is  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of 
and  who  was  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude;  but  so  continued  and  en- 
thusiastic were  the  calls  for  the  author,  that  Richard 
Wagner  was  compelled  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
box  and  receive  the  ovation  of  the  audience.  The 
King  is  described  as  an  extremely  handsome  young 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  his  grandfather, 
leads  a  very  quiet  life,  and  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
entirely  absorbed  by  art,  but  by  no  means  given  to 
the  society  of  its  feminine  interpreters.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  new  opera  are 
comical  in  the  extreme,  and  the  music  itself  is 
strangely  imbued  with  the  vis  comica,  and  excited 
the  hilarity  of  the  grave  German  audience. 

Ix  reply  to  our  question,  "  Why  do  the  English 
critics  insist  on  calling  Miss  Kellogg  Mdl'.e.  Kellogg  ? 
why  not  call  her  Fratilein  or  Sefiorita?" —  the 
Orchestra  replies  :  "  Because  we  are  the  spooniest 
and  most  conventional  nation  in  civilization.  Be- 
cause it  takes  centuries  to  drive  a  stupid  notion  out 
of  our  heads:  and  many  years  ago  —  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  George  Washington  was  a 
baby  and  Louis  Seize  kept  up  high  games  at  Ver- 
sailles—  we  conceived  a  wild  notion  that  all  people 
who  spoke  or  sang  in  a  foreign  tongue  were  foreign- 
ers, and  that  all  foreigners  were  Frenchmen.  Of 
course,  too  short  a  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
then  to  enable  us  to  get  completely  out  of  the  error  ; 
but  we  are  improving  by  degrees.  For  example, 
only  our  Italian  opera-singers  are  called  Madem- 
oiselle ;  the  English  concert-singers  are  simple  Miss, 
though  when  they  marry  they  become  denationalized 
into  Madame.  Thus  if  the  prima  donna  had  limited 
herself  to  concert-singing,  she  would  have  been 
known  as  Miss  Kellogg,  but  if  she  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Binks  she  would  effloresce  into  Madame 
Kellogg-Binks.  The  Americans  will  say  this  is  all 
very  illogical.  We  reply  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
compromise  between  truth  and  blundering,  such  as 
suits  our  fine  old  national  character." 

Speaking  of  philosophers,  the  Saturday  Review 
remarks :  "  No  much  severer  fate  can  overtake  a 
man,  among  the  smaller  tribulations  of  the  world, 
than  to  have  thrust  upon  him  the  reputation  of  being 
what  is  called  a  philosopher.  Few  laurels  fit  so  tight 
and  uncomfortably  on  the  brow,  few  crowns  are  so 
fatal  to  the  easy  lying  of  the  head  that  wears  them. 
For  the  popular  definition  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
temper  required  in  a  man  who  seems  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  this  definition,  are  both  of  them 


very  remarkable,  and  both  of  them  extremely  erro- 
neous. It  is  amazing  how  very  little  is  needed  to 
raise  you  to  tin;  heights  of  this  reputation,  and  then 
BOW  very  much  is  demanded  from  you  after  you 
have  been  placed  there.  It  takes  s<-arcely  anything 
to  make,  you  a  philosopher,  but  it  takes  everything 
to  keep  you  one.  And,  as  a  rule,  what  the  matter 
comes  to  is  this.  Your  friends  assume  from  this  or 
that  reality  or  fancy  that  you  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
a  philosopher,  and  then  they  straightway  go  about 
discovering  flaws  and    ble  .   your   conduct 

quite  inconsistent  with  the  awful  parity  and  rigor 
of  a  character  to  which  you  never  thought  of  aspir- 
ing. They  make  a  species  of  god  of  a  man  against 
his  will,  or  without  his  knowledge,  and  then  revile 
and  buffet  him  if  he  should  betray  any  symptom  of 
being  composed  'of  mere  human  clay." 

"  Who  among  our  living  poets,"  asks  the  Book- 
seller, "would  be  welcomed  in  America  as  Lone- 
fellow  is>  and  has  been,  welcomed  here  ;  and  which 
of  theraj  on  stepping  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Broadway,  would  find  a  complete  edition  of  his 
collected  works  in  a  neat  shilling  volume  ?  But 
Longfellow  is  the  man  to  whom  all  this  maybe  said. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  complimentary  to  the  Poet- 
Laureate  to  say  so,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
Longfellow's  u  Psalm  of  Life  "  is  more  familiar  to 
English  ears  than  any  single  poem  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  ever  written  ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  popu- 
larity of  Longfellow  with  that  of  Jean  Ingelow  or 
Browning'we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  trans- 
atlantic singer  is  more  frequently  heard  in  England 
than  either  of  these  native  minstrels.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  genius, 
as  has  been  well  said,  is  of  no  country ;  but  certain- 
ly the  tender  pathos  and  homely  earnestness  of 
Longfellow  have  struck  a  chord  in  the  public  heart 
which  our  modern  English  poets  have  as  yet  failed 
to  touch.  As  the  Germans  claim  Shakespeare  for  a 
countryman,  and  as  we  proclaim  Handel  to  be  more 
English  than  German,  — witness  our  great  Triennial 
Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  attended  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  —  so  may  we 
claim  Longfellow  as  a  national  poet;  not  national 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  having  been  born  in  our 
English  Cumberland,  but  as  a  writer  of  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  whose  verses  are  household 
words  alike  in  mansion  and  in  cottage  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be  hailed  with 
genuine  warmth  and  hearty,  unselfish  acclamation." 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Davy  lamp,  —  which, 
although  a  wonderful  discovery,  gives  but  a  faint 
light,  and  is  not  perfectly  secure  against  the  dan- 
gers of  explosion  by  fire-damp,  —  the  English  Gov- 
ernment offered  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  as 
reward  for  the  invention  of  a  lamp  burning  without 
contact  with  the  external  air.  Two  young  students 
of  the  Polytechnic,  MM.  II.  Liaute  and  L.  Denoyel, 
have  carried  off  the  prize.  An  oxj-gen  lamp  had 
been  already  constructed,  but  it  could  only  burn 
under  water  by  means  of  a  supply  of  air  pumped 
into  it  by  machinery  which  required  four  men  to 
work.  The  newly  invented  lamp  burns  alone,  car- 
rying within  it  the  requisite  supply  of  gas.  The 
savant  denied  that  this  could  be  done.  A  man^in 
the  costume  of  a  diver,  descended  into  the  sluice 
opposite  the  mint  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet ;  the 
lamp  burned  beneath  the  water,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  yards  from  him  the  diver  was  able  to  in- 
scribe with  a  diamond  on  a  piece  of  glass  the  date 
and  hour  of  the  experiment.     The  lamp  burned  for 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  when  it 
was  battled  to  the  surface  it  was  still  burning,  and 
the  flame  as  bright  as  ever.  It  lias  been  made  by 
M.  IK'lenil,  constructor  to  the  Polytechnic.  Several 
menibers  of  the  Institute,  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic, 
as  well  as  several  journalists,  were  present  at  the 
experiment,  and  cheered  frantically  when  the  lamp 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water  burning  brightly  at  the 
expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Not  only 
■will  this  invention  prevent  the  danger  of  explosions 
in  mines  from  fire-damp,  but  it  will  enable  search 
for  drowning  persons,  or  for  property  lost  by  ship- 
wreck, to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  facility. 

A  corrksi'ONDKXt  thus  describes  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family  at  Fontainebleau  : 
u  The  Emperor  lives  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and 
works  hard,  as  usual.  lie  is  assisted  by  two  secre- 
taries, M.M.  Conti  and  Pietri  (both  Corsicans),  and 
the  Ministers  come  every  day  to  confer  with  him 
from  Paris.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  rise  very 
early  ;  they  then  go  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  and 
breakfast  with  the  Prince  Imperial  at  eleven  in  the 
Chinese  saloon,  —  a  room  full  of  valuable  Chinese 
furniture,  pagodas,  vases,  idols,  jewels,  arms,  &c, 
arranged  in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  After  break- 
fast the  Emperor  gives  audiences,  and,  wdicn  these 
are  over,  either  goes  to  the  library  or  drives  in  the 
forest.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Imperial  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  his  studies  and  scientific  experiments.  He 
has  shown  much  taste  for  science  lately,  especially 
since  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  his  present  tutor, 
General  Froesard,  who  was  formerly  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.  Just  before  dinner,  their  Maj- 
esties and  the  rest  of  the  court  again  meet  in  the 
Chinese  saloon.  Dinner  is  served  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  galerie  de  Diane,  a  magnificent  apartment,  the 
windows  of  which  look  out  upon  the  conservatories, 
the  park,  and  the  forest.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press retire  early.  The  Emperor's  cabinet,  which 
adjoins  the  sleeping  apartments,  is  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  I.  signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  penknife  with  which  he 
scratched  it  savagely  at  this  important  moment  of 
his  life,  and  the  legs  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat  show 
traces  of  his  spurs.  On  the  wall  is  hung,  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Gros,  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  reading  despatches,  with  the  young 
King  of  Rome  on  his  knee.  In  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment is  the  same  state  bed  as  had  before  been  slept 
in  by  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Empress's  room,  hung  with 
magnificent  silk  drapery  presented  to  the  wife  of 
Louis  XVI.  by  the  town  of  Lyons,  is  known  as  the 
Room  of  the  Five  Maries,  —  having  been  successive- 
ly occupied  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  Marie  Therese, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  Louise,  and  Marie.  Amelie. 
Its  present  occupier  is  another  Marie,  the  Empress's 
names  being  Marie  Eugenie." 

Oxe  of  Renter's  telegrams  furnishes  these  partic- 
ulars touching  King  Theodore's  son.  LVjatch  Ala- 
maio  (meaning  in  English  "  has  seen  the  world  ") 
is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  late  Emperor  Theodore. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Magdala,  Dejatch 
Alamaio  was  with  his  mother  brought  into  the 
British  camp.  This  Queen,  by  name  Terru  Wark 
(pure  gold),  was  the  daughter  of  Ras  Oobie,  the 
former  Prince  of  Tigre,  and  on  her  father's  defeat 
and  capture  by  Theodore,  in  1854,  was  induced  to 
marry  her  captor,  principally  as  a  means  of  securing 
honorable  treatment  for  her  father,  Oobie,  and  her 
two   brothers,  Griongwol   and  Karsa.      This,  how- 


ever, did  not  prevent  Theodore  from  keeping  her 
father  a  prisoner  until  his  death,  while  her  brothers 
lingered  in  captivity  in  the  State  prison  at  Arb 
Ainba,  and  latterly  at  Magdala,,  when  they  were 
released  by  the  British  expeditionary  force.  The 
last  three  years  of  the  Queen's  life  were  spent  some- 
what unhappily,  in  consequence  of  her  having  ac- 
cused her  husband  (Theodore)  with  harsh  treat- 
ment and  unkindness  towards  her  father.  This  led 
to  recriminations  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Theodore, 
in  a  towering  rage,  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  that  he  was  the  "king  of  kings,"  and  there- 
upon attempted  to  strike  her ;  but  upon  her  reply 
that  he  dared  not  strike  the  queen  of  the  king  of 
kings,  he  withdrew.  She  had  been  suffering  in 
health  for  some  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British  in  Abyssinia,  and  soon  fell  into  a  decline. 
Her  death  took  place  at  Haik  Hallat,  and  she  was 
buried  at  Chellikot.  A  few  days  before  her  death 
she  sent  for  Captain  Speedy,  and  desired  him  to 
request  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
that  her  son  should  be  placed  in  his  charge ;  Basha 
Fallaka  (as  Theodore  had  named  Captain  Speedy) 
being  an  Amliara  Christian  at  heart,  and  having 
always  been  liked  by  her  people.  This  seemed  to 
coincide  with  his  Excellency's  views,  for  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Zoulla,  the  young  prince  was  handed  over 
to  Captain  Speedy,  and  has  been  with  him  ever 
since.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  boy  call  Captain 
Speedy,  Abba  Fallaka,  i.  e.  Father  Speedy.  His 
affection  for  him  is  excessive,  and  he  seems  most  un- 
happy when  'separated  from  his  tutor  for  a  single 
moment. 


.     A  SEA-SHELL. 

Cool  lips  of  shell,  sing,  sea-shell  warm  and  sweet, 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 
Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other's  ear, 
Small  wavelets  kissing  one  another's  feet, 

Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  broken  words 
Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea-flowers 
In  silent,  sleeping,  tideless  deeps  of  sea  ; 
For  there  the  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds, 
That  sing  full-throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore, 

And  seas  that  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above  ; 
Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray, 
Nor  longing  for  the  things  that  come  no  more, 
Nor  any  broken  iove. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone, 
Of  fresh  cool  currents  running  under  sea, 
And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray  :  — 
Ah  !  hearest  thou  the  words  that  are  thine  own. 
Know'st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  me, 
The  things  they  seem  to  say  ? 

Ah,  sea-shell !  it  is  this  —  "  The  soft  blue  deep, 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and  is 
kind, 
Sighed  for  thy  sorrow,  now  it  laughs  with  thee  ; 
Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep. 
Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind, 
But  trust  it  with  the  sea  !  " 
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TWO  MEDIEVAL  TRAVELLERS. 

Ix  the  year  14G5,  Leo,  Lord  of  Rbzmital  and 
Blatnic,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, confessed  himself  solemnly,  and  set  out  with  a 
train  of  forty  gentlemen  to  see  "  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  and  all  their  noteworthy  things, 
both  secular  and  religious." 

As  the  Lord  of  Rbzmital  was  a  great  man,  it 
would  have  been  derogatory,  or  perhaps  impossible, 
for  him  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  own  travels. 
But  there  were  two  men  in  his  suite  of  less  dignity, 
and  probably  of  more  education,  who  have  each  left 
us  a  series  of  rambling  jottings  describing  what  they 
saw  and  did  with  much  naivete  and  some  sharpness 
of  observation.  Primarily  their  journals  are  amus- 
ing, but  they  are  also  valuable.  There  were  not 
many  men,  until  the  Venetian  ambassadors  began 
their  Relazioni,  who  made  sketches  of  their  foreign 
contemporaries ;  and  probably  none  had  seen  so 
many  peoples  as  did  the  Bohemian  Ssassek  and  the 
Nurembcrger  Tetzel.  They  passed  through  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  northern  Italy ;  they  have  both  spoken  very 
frankly  about  their  hosts  ;  they  have  both  drawn 
pictures  of  the  aspect  of  the  countries ;  and  their 
different  characters  afford  excellent  opportunity  for 
getting  at  the  truth. 

Ssassek  must  have  been  a  courtier  at  the  small 
court  of  Rbzmital.  He  is  rather  pompous,  very 
vain,  very  much  swayed  by  the  small  slights  or 
attentions  which, he  received  from  the  different  kings 
whose  guest  his  master  was ;  but  good-humored, 
willing  to  admire  and  to  like,  and  not  without  pre- 
tensions to  taste.  Tetzel  was  a  rougher  and  less 
easy-tempered  man,  with  a  lurking  dislike  to  foreign 
ways,  and  great  impatience  of  the  discomforts  of 
travel  in  semi-civilized  countries.  He  writes  so 
much  in  an  aldermanic  spirit,  his  words  grow  so 
luscious  over  a  feast,  and  his  temper  becomes  so 
bitter  in  the  frequent  register  of  privations,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  some 
Nuremberg  banker  wrenched  from  his  home  as  a 
golden  milch  cow  for  the  journey. 

Between  richness  of  subject,  therefore,  and  naive 
display  of  individual  character,  many  an  hour  can 
be  pleasantly  spent  over  the  pages  of  the  two  old 
travellers.  But  then  the  condition  of  this  enjoyment 
is  ability  and  willingness  to  read  the  bald  Latin  into 
which  the  Bohemian  of  Ssassek  was  translated  some 
time  after  his  death,  and  the  much  more  puzzling 
fifteenth  century  South  German  in  which  Tetzel 
recorded  his  experiences.  Ability  may  of  course 
be  presumed  in  every  reader,  but  willingness  would 


imply  a  liking  for  toil  which  I  will  not  insult  his 
common  sense  by  supposing  to  exist,  and  I  shall 
therefore  throw  together  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the 
many  matters  which  suggest  themselves  for  extrac- 
tion. That  any  of  the  old  character  will  be  pre- 
served I  can  scarcely  hope ;  modern  English  lends 
itself  reluctantly  to  a  reproduction  of  mediseval 
style,  with  its  queer  mixture  of  freshness  and  stiff- 
ness, of  clumsiness  and  conventionalism.  But  inco- 
herence can  at  least  be  preserved,  and  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  following  the  originals  in  their  own 
random  way. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  earlier  steps  of 
either  chronicler.  As  Germans,  accustomed  to 
German  things  and  manners,  they  are  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  long  as  they  remain  on  German 
soil.  Unknowing  of  the  future  glories  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg,  they  pass  carelessly  over  the  court 
at  Anspach,  and  reserve  their  words  for  reverential 
expatiation  on  the  relics  of  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne 
and  Aix.  Belgium  is  the  beginning  of  strangeness ; 
the  common  objects  around  them  for  the  first  time 
excite  their  observation,  and  the  tide  at  Malines  and 
the  three  hundred  windmills  at  Ghent  are  cursorily 
mentioned ;  but  the  courtly  Ssassek  enlarges  only 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "at 
least  the  equal  in  riches  and  power  of  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  lord  of  fourteen  dukes  and  counts 
innumerable."  From  some  scattered  expressions 
one  fact  of  greater  interest  may  be  gleaned.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that  in  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  country  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  would  be  cultivated  with  that 
exquisite  minuteness  which  marks  the  spade  hus- 
bandry of  modern  Belgium ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
surprising  to  be  told  that  the  entire  space  between 
Mechlin  and  Ghent  and  Bruges  was  arid  in  some 
places  and  a  marsh  in  others,  and  that  the  whole 
country  was  so  destitute  of  wood  that  the  guest  of 
the  Duke  was  reduced  to  burn  cow-dung  for  fuel. 
The  great  populations  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  seem 
to  have  been  sharply  divided  by  their  walls  from  a 
region  made  desert  and  almost  uninhabited  by  their 
feuds  between  each  other  and  their  counts. 

From  Calais  the  travellers  sailed  for  England,  and 
after  passing  Dover,  which  is  noticed  as  being  or.e 
of  the  strongest  and  best-armed  fortresses  in  Chris- 
tendom, they  landed  at  Sandwich,  then  the  great 
port  of  entry  from  the  Continent.  Incidentally,  a 
custom  is  spoken  of  as  existent  there,  of  the  terrors 
of  which  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  by  old  people 
who  can  remember  the  habits  of  almost  forgotten 
watchmen.  Every  night,  from  time  to  time,  the 
streets  were  paced  by  a  band  of  men  blowing  trum- 
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pets  and  horns,  and  shouting  in  the  intervals  of  their 
instrumental  noise  Iroin  what .quarter  the  wind  came 
and  the  state  of  the  weather;  so  that  merchants 
and  skippers  might  rouse  themselves,  if  necessary, 
to  go  on  board  the  ships.  It  was  very  well  for  the 
merchants  and  skippers,  but  the  mind  shrinks  from 
picturing  to  itself  the  misery  which  must  have  been 
suffered  by  the  quieter  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Sandwich  has  ceased  to  be  a  port.  History  does 
not  record,  it  is  true,  that  its  decadence  was  con- 
nected with  the  habit  of  trumpeting  ;  but  history 
rarely  condescends  to  actual  causes. 

It  is  after  England  is  entered  that  the  interest  of 
the  journey  fairly  begins.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
hospitality  with  which  the  Baron  of  Blatnie  and  all 
his  retinue  were  received,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  freshness  with  which  the  first  thoroughly  foreign 
country  struck  upon  their  untravelled  eyes,  but 
partly  also,  it  would  seem,  from  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  its  comparative  merit,  England  appears  to 
have  impressed  Ssassek  favorably  in  more  points 
than  any  other  of  the  many  states  which  he  trav- 
ersed. 

Tetzel,  though  he  places  France  in  higher  rank 
by  calling  it  the  "  best-furnished  land  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  day  in  everything  that  man  can  think  of," 
honors  England  by  refraining  from  the  querulousness 
in  which  he  usually  indulges.  His  summary  of  its 
characteristics,  if  without  enthusiasm,  is  at  least 
without  ill-temper.  He  says :  "  England  is  very 
small  and  narrow,  but  full  of  villages  and  towns,  of 
castles  and  of  woods.  But  there  are  great  heaths, 
bearing  willows,  underwood,  and  reeds,  and  the 
sheep  are  the  staple  of  the  land.  They  feed  on  the 
same  pastures  winter  and  summer.  There  are  many 
preserves  (tiergiirten),  with  many  strange  beasts, 
and  men  burn  peat  instead  of  wood  ;  when  they 
have  not  much  wine,  corn,  or  wood,  then  they  bring 
them  in  over  the  sea,  and  the  common  folk  drink  a 
drink  called  'al'selpir,'" — a  compound  beverage 
which,  like  the  modern  porter-beer,  must  have  been 
created  by  the  imagination  of  the  foreigner.  When 
he  has  said  this,  that  London  is  full  of  goldsmiths, 
and  that  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is 
covered  with  precious  stones,  Tetzelhas  exhausted 
England.  Not  so  with  Ssassek.  His  general  view 
is  only  introductory  to  lengthened  particular  descrip- 
tion. According  to  him,  "  England  is  not  flat,  but 
hilly  and  dense  with  many  woods;  but  it  does  not 
produce  black  forests  "  like  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Erz  Gebirge,  "  and  every  wood  is  belted  with  a 
ditch,  and  the  husbandmen  in  like  manner  carry 
ditches  round  their  fields  and  meadows,  and  hedge 
them  in,  so  that  no  one,  whether  on  horse  or  loot, 
can  pass  except  along  a  public  road."  The  descrip- 
tions differ,  and  could  hardly  be  reconciled,  did  we 
not  hear  that  in  leaving  the  kingdom  the  travellers' 
passed  over  Hounslow  and  Bagshot,  vastly  larger,  no 
doubt,  in  those  than  in  later  times,  and  skirted  the 
New  Forest  to  the  bare  heaths  round  Poole.  Tet- 
zel,  taking  foreign  countries  only  on  sufferance,  was 
content  with  what  he  saw  ;  his  companion,  more 
careful  and  liking  better,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire.  "We  get  a  proof  of  this  elsewhere,  when 
apropos  of  nothing,  he  suddenly  wandersoff",  between 
a  description  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  to  say  that  England  "  is  a  metal-bearing 
country.  For  its  inhabitants  dig  silver  and  copper 
and  tin  and  lead,  and  so  the  land  is  very  rich. 
Moreover,  no  small  part  of  their  wealth  conies  to  the 
people  from  their  flocks  of  sheep,  which  feed  every- 
where in  immense  numbers,  and  are  almost  all  white, 


with  now  and  then  a  black  one  among  them.  The 
wool  of  them  is  exchanged  for  no  little  money  with 
foreign  merchants,  and  is  exported  into  divers  re- 
gions." 

The  mention  of  Salisbury  may  carry  us,  after  his 
own  inconsecutive  manner,  to  the  art  judgments  of 
Ssassek.  We  are  flattered  to  learn  that  nowhere 
does  he  think  that  he  has  seen  more  "elegant"  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  than  in  England  ;  and  if  re- 
spect for  the  grounds  of  his  admiration  is  shaken 
when  he  goes  on  to  give  us  his  reasons,  —  "for  all 
are  roofed  with  lead  and  tin,  and  their  interiors  are 
wonderfully  adorned,"  —  we  are  restored  to  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  when  we  find  that  the  five 
churches  upon  Avhich  he  dilates-  are  the  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Burgos,  S.  Ambro- 
gio  at  Milan,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  AVith 
the  guaranty  for  his  taste  given  by  so  excellent  a 
choice,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  which  he  anywhere  saw  were  a. 
Virgin  and  Child,  an  Angel  opening  the  Tomb,  and 
a  Christ  returned  to  Life  in  the  monastery  of  Salis- 
bury. Using  a  formula,  —  the  equivalent  of  which 
is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Vasari,  and  which 
expresses  to  the  present  day  the  highest  admiration 
of  most  people,  —  he  declares  that  nonjicta  sed  riru 
videantw.  Illustrated  books  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury are  still  preserved,  which  render  this  excellence 
in  painting  less  hard  to  understand  than  it  would  be. 
were  we  to  judge  the  probabilities  of  the  past  from 
the  actualities  of  the  present.  We  are  also  told,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  nowhere  was  such  sweet 
and  pleasant  music  to  be  heard  in  those  days  as  in 
London.  It  seems  that  our  forefathers,  like  our- 
selves, were  fond  of  great  choruses,  though  one  of 
sixty  voices  was  considered  to  be  exceptionally 
large. 

It  is  curious  in  how  many  things  which  we  are  wont 
to  consider  modern  the  old  world  was  like  to  the  new 
one.  No  doubt  a  zoological  garden  of  the  fifteenth 
century  presented  a  scene  altogether  different  to  that 
offered  by  the  Fop's  Alley  of  the  Regent's  Park  ;  but 
there  is  a  sufficiently  strange  savor  of  anachronism 
in  the  fact  that  zoological  gardens  existed  at  all. 
One  marvels  at  the  wealth  in  foreign  beasts  which 
could  require  two  gardens  to  contain  it ;  and  still 
more  what  the  "  diverse  kinds  "  of  these  "  many  ani- 
mals "  can  have  been.  Henry  I.,  it  is  true,  had  a 
lion  and  leopards,  lynxes  and  porcupines,  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and  a  royal  order,  requiring^  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  to  build"  a  house  "for  our  elephant  and  his 
keeper,"  with  another  which  directed  that  the  white 
bear  at  the  Tower  should  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
river  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  reveal  the  presence  of 
these  animals  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  but  it  is  at 
least  not  commonly  known  that  any  others  than 
lions  and  leopards  were  habitually  kept ;  and  the 
questions,  what  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  gardens 
in  1465,  and  where  did  they  come  from,  and  how 
were  they  obtained,  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain 
unanswered.  Of  Herr  Ssassek  certainly  it  is  vain 
to  inquire.  It  is  more  natural  to  be  told  of  "  pleas- 
aunces."  They  were  as  much  the  objects  of  pride 
then  as  the  creations  of  Kent  or  Paxton  have  since 
become,  and  as  the  like  were  "  not  to  be  found  in 
other  regions,"  no  French  author  could  have  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  the  writer  who  has  lately  probed 
with  rude  criticism  or  Gallic  prejudice  our  claims  to 
pre-eminence  in  landscape  gardening.  The  descrip- 
tion is  vague  ;  "  elegantes  horti  variis  arboribus  et 
herbis  instructi "  might  be  the  first  rough  attempts  at 
laying  out  with  regularity,  or  they  might  be  enclosures 
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measured  and  pruned  with  all  the  pedantic  stiffness 
of  the  Jacobian  epoch.  It  is  still  more  natural  to 
hear  that  the  cycles  of  fashion  in  women's  dress, 
through  which  we  still  live,  were  going  on,  anil  tlrat 
our  countrywomen  were,  as  usual,  rather  more  outrt'es 
than  those  of  other  nations.  The  Baron  of  Rdzmit- 
al  reached  England  at  the  highest  point  in  a  tide  of 
long  dresses,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the 
women  "  dragging  behind  thein  vast  tails  to  their 
gowns,  the  like  of  which  he  never  saw  in  any  other 
region." 

The  old  Baron  of  Rbzmital  was  a  sort  of  royal 
guest;  but  though  he  was  sent  to  some  Claridge's 
of  the  period, .he  and  his  attendants  were  entertained 
at  court  in  every  other  way  with  a  frank  and  gener- 
ous hospitality  which  has  left  its  mark  in  his  narra- 
tive. "In  no  country  were  they  held  in  so  great 
honor.  For  both  by  the  king  and  by  all  his  subjects, 
wherever  they  went,  they  were  treated  in  the  most 
honorable  and  the  kindest  manner."  Every  day, 
while  they  were  in  London,  dinner  for  fifty  was  sent 
from  the  palace  to  their  inn ;  a  golden  medal  was 
given  to  all  knights,  a  silver  one  to  all  the  simple 
folk,  as  a  remembrance  of  their  visit;  and  on  one 
occasion  a  great  party  and  ball  —  over  which  Tet- 
zel expatiates  lingeringly —  were  given  to  them  in 
the  palace.  Edward  IV.  is  himself  described  as  a 
"  handsome,  .straight-limbed  man,"  with,  by  the  way, 
"  the  very  handsomest  household  that  man  can  find 
in  Christendom." 

But  kind  and  hospitable  as  the  English  were,  and 
favorably  as  they  impressed  their  guests  upon  the 
whole,  the  tongue  of  the  observant  Ssassek  refused 
to  conceal  the  faults  which  they  seemed  to  him  to 
possess  ;  and  an  Englishman  must  be  grieved  to  hear 
from  friendly  lips  the  familiar  accusation  which,  as 
he  has  flattered  himself,  was  the  invention  of  French 
prejudice  or  malice.  "  They  are  men,  as  it  seems 
to  me,"  he  says,  "perfidious  and  astute,  plotting 
against  the  lives  of  foreigners ;  men  who  bow  the 
knee  before  you,  but  in  whom  you  place  no  faith." 
Unluckily  Ssassek  is  not  the  only  stranger  who  has 
spoken  in  old  times  of  the  same  quality  ;  and  there 
may  be  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  we  ought  to 
bow  our  heads  in  contrition,  to  acknowledge  that 
we  were  once  even  as  we  are  not  now,  and  that  the 
French  have  been  guilty,  not  of  slander,  but  of  the 
minor  crime  of  failing  to  discover  that  we  learned 
to  amend  our  national  character. 

London  even  in  those  days  was  great  among  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and 
its  magnitude,  might  well  impress  a  Bohemian  then 
as  they  impress  a  Russian  now.  "  It  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  city,"  says  Ssassek.  "  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  such  a  number  of  kites  as  there  ;  to  kill  them  is 
a  capital  offence.  There  are  in  its  churches  twenty 
gilded  sepulchres  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  and 
in  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  not  less  than  eighty  ; 
for  England  is  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  In 
London  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  goldsmiths ; 
hardly  anywhere  have  I  seen  so  many.  For,  not 
counting  journeymen,  there  are  400  master-workers; 
and  yet  so  great  is  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city 
that  none  of  them  are  ever  idle."  And  Tetzel,  in 
his  vigorous  way,  calls  it "  A  mighty  and  a  handsome 
city ;  and  one  finds  great  trade  there  from  all  lands. 
In  the  city  are  many  people  and  many  hand-work- 
ers, chiefly  goldsmiths  and  clothweavers,  and  very 
beautiful  women's  ornaments,"  the  ornaments  being 
to  Tetzel's  Nuremberg  mind  more  important  than 
their  wearers ;  whom,  however,  his  more  chivalrous 
companion  notices  in  that  admiring  spirit  which  we 


are  wont  to  think  exceptionally  well  deserved  by 
our  wives  and  sisters.  England,  "though  not  large, 
is  densely  peopled,  and  is  fruitful  of  women  ami 
virgins  excellent  in  form,  as  we  saw  when  our  lord 
dined  with  the  king." 

The  Lord  of  Rdzinita!,  his  visit  to  London  finished, 
was  escorted  with  all  due  honor  to  the  coast  at 
Poole,  embarked  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  sailed 
to  St.  Malo.  The  history  of  his  journey  through 
Brittany  is  a  mere  itinerary.  The  gardens,  the 
orchards,  the  meadows  of  the  country,  and  the  relics 
of  Saumur,  are  noticed,  but  dryly,  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Nor  do  the  two  travellers  expatiate 
upon  the  court  of  Rene  of  Anjou  in  the  manner 
that  might  have  been  expected.  We  learn  little 
but  that  the  king  was  "a  hearty  old  handsome  man," 
which  we  knew  before,  and  the  newer  facts  that  he 
gathered  the  good  round  sum  of  40,000  crowns 
yearly  in  tolls  from  his  bridge  at  Saumur,  and  that 
he  had  a  leopard,  some  lions,  and  some  "  Saracenic 
goats"  in  his  Castle  of  Angers.  .  When  we  pass 
into  France,  description  is  still  dull  and  meagre.' 
Louis  XI.  had  not  the  art  or  the  will  to  loose  with 
feasts  and  hospitable  ways  the  tongues  of  frank  and 
large-feeding  northerners.  The  realm  is  said  to  be 
large,  the  country  "  abundant  in  everything,  if  any 
Christian  kingdom  be  abundant";  but  this  grudging 
notice  would  embrace  nearly  all  we  are  told  of  it, 
had  not  Tetzel  left  a  close,  if  somewhat  malicious, 
portrait  of  Louis  himself.  "  Item  :  the  king  is  not  a 
tall  man  ;  he  has  black  hair,  a  brownish  skin,  the 
eyes  stand  deep  in  his  head;  he  has  a  long  nose  and 
little  legs.  And  they  say  he  hates  the  Germans. 
And  his  greatest  fondness  is  for  venery ;  and  he  likes 
being  in  small  towns,  and  goes  seldom  to  the  large 
ones,  and  sixty  guards  always  lie  fully  armed  before 
his  door";  a  description  which  might  have  been  put 
by  Andersen  into  the  mouth  of  a  child  in  sketching 
some  fabled  tyrant. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  Baron  of  Blatnie 
travelled  southwards  to  Spain,  and  at  his  entry  into 
that  country  met  with  the  only  serious  adventure  in 
which  he  was  personally  involved.  His  semi-regal 
character  had  not  the  same  effect  on  the  contemptu- 
ous Spaniards  as  upon  other  people,  and  his  follow- 
ers were  exposed  to  constant  insults,  and  not  infre- 
quent dangers.  The  first  moment  in  which  they 
touched  the  soil  of  Spain  threatened  to  put  a  term 
to  the  wanderings  of  the  whole  party  at  once. 
They  found  the  frontier  custom-house  fortified  and 
jealously  held  by  a  body  of  troops,  whose  business  it 
was  first  to  reap  their  own  unlicensed  gains,  secondly 
to  exact  the  heavy  dues  with  which  Spain  then,  as 
later,  endeavored  to  destroy  her  commerce.  "  As 
import  dues  had  never  in  any  place  been  demanded 
from  them  before,"  the  servants  "  who  went  forward 
with  the  baggage  refused  payment,  when  the  officers 
immediately  seized  the  goods,  and  the  soldiers  rushed 
from  the  tower  to  kill  the  owners."  The  insulted 
train  of  the  Baron  of  -Rbzmital  closed  in  to  the  rescue, 
and  a  pretty  fight  was  on  the  point  of  beginning, 
when  the  Baron  himself  rode  up,  paid  the  dues,  and 
got  off,  fortunately  thinks  Ssassek,  for  the  Spaniards 
"  only  wanted  the  excuse  of  one  of  them  being 
wounded  to  have  killed  the  party  and  appropriated 
the  baggage." 

Exactly  two  centuries  afterwards  another  distin- 
guished traveller,  M.  Aarssens  van  Somelsdyk.  un- 
derwent a  similar  experience  ;  but  lapse  of  time, 
even  in  unchanging  Spain,  had  somewhat  improved 
the  manners  of  the  country.  The  Royal  authority, 
however  incurious  as  to  the  fate  of  common  voya- 
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gers,  was  prompt  and  severe  in  avenging  an  insult 
offered  to  persons  of  quality.  M.  van  Somelsdyk 
had  the  satisfaction  of  burying  a  corregidor,  to  say 
nothing  of  mere  custom-house  officers,  in  the  sombre 
depths  of  perpetual  prison.  The  Lord  of  Bozmital 
thought  it  useless  even  to  complain,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  the  impressions  of  travellers  accustomed 
to  respect,  who  found  themselves  attacked  on  their 
entrance,  insulted  commonly  by  the  people,  and 
treated  inhospitably  by  the  king,  should  be  not  alto- 
gether favorable  to  the  Spain  which  gave  them 
such  a  reception.  Accordingly  a  certain  acrimony 
pervades  the  narrative  of  both  Ssassek  and  Tetzel. 
{Still,  there  is  an  obvious  effort  to  be  fair,  and  the 
descriptions  are  so  inherently  probable  that  their 
truthfulness  may  certainly  be  assumed  to  be  also 
more  probable  than  not.  The  question  as  to  wheth- 
er travellers  in  this  instance  are  or  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  especially  as  regards  the  aspect  of 
the  country  and  the  importance  of  the  towns,  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  would  be 
thrown  by  their  observations  upon  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  material  pros- 
perity of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was 
very  great,  and  that  the  country  made  a  start,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  their  reign,  which  would  have 
carried  it  forward  to  a  first  rank  in  Europe  but  for 
the  insane  commercial  legislation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  alleged  prosperity  is  so  considerable 
that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  basis  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  of  industrial  habits  to  begin  upon;  and 
accordingly  the  Spaniards  delight  to  point  to  the 
many  thousand  looms  on  which  the  artisans  of 
Seville  were  employed  to  the  Spanish  agencies  at 
Bruges,  to  the  active  commerce  of  Burgos,  to  the 
luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  townsmen  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  disorders  which  tore  the  country 
throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  a  still 
greater  degree  during  more  than  seventy  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  great  families  of  Guzman 
and  Ponce  de  Leon  could  wage  permanent  war  in 
Andalusia,  could  fight  pitched  battles  at  sea,  and 
burn  in  another  encounter  300  houses  in  Seville. 
Robber  nobles  could  levy  black-mail  from  the  chief 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  —  from  Burgos,  from  Sala- 
manca, from  Segovia,  from  Valladolid ;  they  could 
carry  off  husbandman  and  burgher,  and  sell  them 
to  the  Moors,  unpunished  unless  some  confed- 
eracy of  townsmen  were  powerful  enough  to  attack 
them  in  their  castles.  Famines  succeeded  to  plagues 
which  carried  off  the  hands  needed  to  till  the  soil; 
and  plagues  succeeded  to  the  famines  which  had 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  people.  These,  and 
such  things  as  these,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  anarchy  and  desolation  of 
that  period  were  of  too  short  duration  to  effect 
more  than  a  delay  of  progress,  —  perhaps  even  that 
in  some  strange  way  wealth  and  ease  increased  side 
by  side  with  misery  and  unquiet. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  prosperity  as  is  alleged  both  as  to  the  four- 
teenth century  and  as  to  the  epoch  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  But  in  face  of  a  question  such  as  that 
which  has  been  indicated,  the  observations  of  con- 
temporary travellers  have  an  unusual  value;  and 
those  of  Ssassek  and  Tetzel  show  little  evidence  of 
riches  having  met  their  eyes,  and  much  evidence 
that  the  country  had  either  never  been  fertile  at  all 
or  had  long  remained  untilled.     Ssassek  met  with 


apples  and  vines  in  Biscay,  as  one  does  still;  and 
afterwards,  near  Villafuente,  on  the  Duoro,  there  was 
again  an  oasis  of  cultivated  country  rich  with  vine- 
yards. But  nowhere  else  does  he  mention  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  again  and  again  he  expatiates  on  the 
great  wastes  of  barren  land  through  which  he  passed. 
From  the  frontiers  of  Biscay  to  Burgos,  to  Lerma 
and  Rqjas,  again  on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and 
round  Saragossa  and  Osera,  his  eye  was  met  by 
monotonous  stretches  covered  with  box,  with  juniper, 
with  salvia,  with  rosemary,  and  with  wormwood, — 
sure  signs  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  from  which  cultiva- 
tion had  long  departed,  had  it  ever  been  there. 
Once  only,  between  Villafuente  and  Segovia,  did 
he  cross  forests  of  size  enough  to  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark ;  and  near  Medina  del  Campo  the  land  was 
so  destitute  even  of  brushwood  that  the  party  were 
again  'reduced  to  burn  dung  for  fuel.  Tetzel  is 
more  emphatic.  From  the  moment  of  leaving 
France  "  we  rode  through  a  poor  country  called 
Biscay,  inhabited  by  evil  and  murderous  folk.  In 
that  land,"  the  high  road  of  the  northern  commerce 
be  it  remembered,  "  a  man  must  not  be  without 
horses,  nor  hay,  nor  straw  of  his  own,  —  nor  stable, 
in  truth,  so  bad  are  the  wretched  inns.  They  carry 
wine  in  goat-skins,  and  one  finds  not  good  bread, 
nor  flesh,  nor  fish  in  the  land,  for  the  people  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  live  on  fruits."  And  he  ul- 
timately sums  up  the  conditions  of  Spanish  travel  in 
words  which  certainly  show  that  even  in  Spain  no 
retrogression  in  the  direction  of  roughness  and  de- 
fective commissariat  arrangements  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  four  centuries.  "  Also,  as  we  went  on 
riding  many  a  day,  we  came  to  market  towns  and 
villages,  and  men  refused  to  harbor  us,  and  we  had 
to  lie  in  the  field  under  the  open  heaven.  Did  we 
wish  to  buy  drink  or  bread,  or  anything  else,  if  we 
paid  our  money  beforehand  they  would  give  us  wine 
which  had  been  brought  over  the  hills  on  mules  in 
goat-skins,  and  was  hot  as  a  warm  bath.  Did  we 
wish  bread,  they  would  give  us  meal  by  the  pound  ; 
then  we  got  water,  and  made  a  cake,  and  baked  it 
on  hot  ashes.  Did  we  wish  to  have  something  for 
our  horses  to  eat,  Ave  had  to  go  forth  and  cut  it  our- 
selves, and  bring  it  in  ;  and  we  also  had  to  buy  mil- 
let very  dear.  Did  we  wish  to  have  meat  for  our- 
selves, we  found  nothing  but  goat,  which  we  had  to 
flay,  and  we  had  to  buy  whatever  it  was  to  be 
cooked  in.  In  other  lands,  I  think,  the  very  gypsies 
are  treated  more  as  gentlemen  than  were  Ave  in 
Spain.  One  finds  but  seldom  hens,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  or  grease  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  cows,  they 
seldom  eat  flesh,  and  eat,  in  truth,  nothing  but 
fruit."  Perhaps  Tetzel  may  have  been  hypercritical 
in  complaining  that  his  wine  was  not  cool  enough  ; 
but  the  general  notion  which  he  conveys  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  country  for  the  passage  of  travellers,  and 
the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  state  of  the  food- 
market,  suggests  a  comparison  not  altogether  flatter- 
ing between  the  haughty  realm  of  Castile  and  the 
dominions  of  Theodore.  In  Olmedo,  though  the 
king  was  present  in  the  town,  no  less  than  three 
attacks  were  made  by  the  mob  upon  the  inn  where 
the  Germans  lodged ;  and  in  Barcelona  they  were 
warned  never  to  go  out  unless  three  were  together 
and  fully  armed,  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  by 
the  townspeople,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Saracens. 
Of  the  Catalans,  as  a  whole,  Ssassek  summarily  dis- 
poses with  the  trenchant  verdict:  "I  know  not  that 
I  have  anything  else  to  say  of  this  province,  except 
that  it  produces  the  most  ruffianly  and  perfidious 
of  mortals.     I  have  passed  through  three  provinces, 
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inhabited  by  infidels,  by  barbarians,  Saracens,  Gren- 
adans,  and  ire  were  much  safer  amongst  them  than 
amongst  the  Catalans."  If  not  as  vigorous,  this  pas- 
sage is  at  least  as  abusive  as  a  sentence  from  Ford. 

The  cities  of  Spain  only  slightly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  travellers,  except  Burgos,  which  is  called 
"  large  and  elegant,"  and  of  which  the  cathedral 
meets  with  due  praise ;  and  Madrid,  in  those  days 
"  a  small  town  lying  on  a  hill."  Barcelona  alone 
seemed  to  them  worthy  of  notice.  That,  it  is  true, 
was  "  large  and  handsome ;  its  streets  were  clean, 
and  all  were  paved  with  stone,  so  that  the  feet 
did  not  get  muddy."  But  the  bare  statement  of 
largeness,  even  when  cleanliness  is  thrown  into  the 
scale,  is  hardly  enough  to  make  us  believe  that 
Barcelona  was  the  equal  of  Milan  or  Florence,  and 
Spanish  vanity  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  less. 
Salisbury  can  share  with  it  the  predicate  "  ampla," 
and  Avignon, "  amplitudine  et  pulchritudine  eximia," 
must  be  held,  though  confined  within  the  Avails  which 
still  exist,  to  have  excelled  it  in  population  and 
magnificence. 

From  Spain  the  Baron  of  Rbzmital  went  On  to 
visit  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
from  his  sister,  the  Empress  of  Germany.  The  two 
chroniclers  give  a  very  different  account  of  this  part 
of  the  voyage.  Tetzel  says  but  little  about  either 
country  or  people,  and,  by  what  he  does  say,  would 
leave  the  impression  that  Portugal  must  have  been 
woree  than  Spain ;  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  backward 
district  in  Europe.  "  It  is  an  utterly  poor  and  un- 
civilized land  and  people.  One  finds  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  for  man  or  beast.  Men  make  no  roads  in 
the  land.  There  pass  often  four  or  five  years  with- 
out any  traveller  coming  through  the  land,  and 
people  build  in  holes  of  the  mountains  under  the 
earth."  Ssassek,  on  the  other  hand,  tired  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  Castile,  revels  in  the  chestnut 
woods,  in  the  patches  of  corn,  in  the  vines  along  the 
hills,  in  the  pomegranates,  the  oranges,  the  lemons, 
in  the  great  forests  of  oak.  He  cannot  enlarge  upon 
the  grandeur  or  the  richness  of  the  towns ;  but  he  is 
delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  the  court,  and  gives 
a  long  account  of  the  stay  of  his  master  there,  the 
honors  which  Avere  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  cordial 
friendliness  in  Avhich  he  at  last  parted  Avith  the  king. 
Incidentally,  in  describing  the  final  intervieAv  and 
the  presents  which  were  given  to  the  baron,  he 
glides  into  some  gossip  about  negroes,  from  Avhich 
Ave  may  learn  something  more  than  we  kneAV  before 
of  the  early  history  of  slavery.  Although  the  first 
negroes  imported  into  the  Peninsula  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  home  by  Antonio  Goncalvez,  in 
1442,  the  trade  seems  to  have  so  much  developed  in 
the  few  years  which  had  since  elapsed,  that  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  were  then  supposed  to  be 
living  in  Portugal.  Estimates  of  number  in  that 
age  are  never  trustworthy ;  but  that  the  blacks, 
whatever  their  actual  total,  must  have  been  numer- 
ous, is  evident,  if  it  be  true  that  the  town  of  Evora 
Avas  almost  peopled  by  negroes  and  Saracens  in 
equal  pi-oportions,  —  3,000  of  each,  it  is  said,  — and 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  had  already  been  seen, 
though  rarely,  in  Germany.  And,  in  speaking  of 
Lisbon,  Ssassek  says :  "  There  are  many  infidels  in 
that  city,  Avho  are  sold  by  the  Christians  ;  for  every 
year  many  thousands  of  them  are  brought  thither  as 
captives,  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  place,"  — 
"  from  Avhose  sale  the  king  derives  more  profit  than 
from  the  other  revenues  of  his  whole  kingdom." 
"  A  negro  boy  costs  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars,  a 
full-grown  man  much  more."     It  might  already  have 


been  said  of  negro  slaves,  as  Bodin  Avrote  a  hundred 
years  later,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  "  en  tient  des 
haraz  comme  des  bestes." 

The' return  journey  Avas  through  Spain;  then 
Languedoc,  which  is  described  as  "  a  province,  rich, 
and  sown  with  frequent  cities  and  castles";  to 
Avignon,  of  which  he  not  only  celebrates  the  great- 
ness in  the  general  terms  already  quoted,  but  notices 
more  specially  for  the  perfect  construction  of  its 
walls,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Papal  palace,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone.  Thence 
the  baron  passed  by  Embrun,  Avhere  the  size  of  the 
mountains  excited  wonder  unmingled,  as  Avas  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  Avith  any  admiration,  to  Turin 
by  the  Mont  Genevre,  Avhich,  as  the  neAvness  of  the 
Alps  had  already  Avorn  off',  is  dismissed  unnoticed 
even  by  name.  We  are  reduced  to  guess,  from  the 
resting-places  mentioned  before  and  after,  at  Avhat 
point  the  chain  was  passed.  In  the  fruitful  plain  of 
the  Po,  however,  the  tongue  of  Ssassek  is  loosed 
one  more.  Drunk  with  the  richness  of  the  land,  he 
bursts  into  a  strain  of  Avhat  for  him  is  eloquence. 
He  tells  of  the  vines  trained  from  tree  to  tree,  of  the 
grain  ripening  beneath,  of  wine  and  apples  and  corn 
yielding  their  crops  together  from  the  same  earth ; 
he  declares  that  all  the  "  land  is  fruitful,  all  the  cit- 
ies beautiful  " ;  and  he  points  out  "  the  frequent 
castles,"  —  for  fortification  was  a  necessary  element 
then  in  a  truly  peaceful  landscape,  —  "  and  the  innu- 
merable farms,  for  the  most  part  walled,  and  capable 
of  defence."  As  the  travellers  neared  Milan,  they 
waited  for  a  couple  of  days  till  they  should  receive 
an  answer  to  a  message  which  was  sent  on  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival  to  the  Duke.  The  place  Avhich 
they  chose  to  rest  in  had  a  name  unheard-of  for  long 
afterAvards,  noAv  Avell  kno»vn  enough,  —  Magenta ; 
at  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
size,  the  capital  of  a  district.  On  the  return  of  the 
answer  from  Milan,  in  charge  of  ducal  heralds,  they 
broke  up  for  Magenta,  were  met  outside  the  city  by 
the  brother  of  the  Duke,  conducted  by  him  to  an 
inn,  Avhich  they  found  already  occupied  by  cooks  and 
musicians,  and  settled  doAvn  for  a  Avhile  to  admire 
the  town,  so  great  that  "  it  deserves  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest  of  Christian  cities "  ;  and  the 
Avomen,  "  than  Avhom "  Ssassek  "  has  seen  hardly 
any  more  lovely  in  any  region  "  through  Avhich  he 
travelled.  Milan  Avas  the  last  place  of  consequence 
in  which  he  stayed,  except  Venice,  as  to  which  he  is 
unaccountably  silent ;  and  gradually,  as  he  gets  into 
Germany,  he  elapses  into  the  dry  curtness  of  ex- 
pression with  which  he  begins  the  story  of  his  jour- 
ney. What  became  of  the  Lord  of  Rbzmital  Ave  are 
left  for  the  most  part  to  imagine ;  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  that  disease  of  restlessness  which  afflicts 
every  one  Avho  has  travelled  may  be  concluded  from 
a  few  fragments  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Holy  Land  ap- 
pended to  the  narrative  of  Ssassek  ;  but  whether  his 
opinion  that  the  Catalans  Avere  the  most  scoundrelly 
of  mortals  Avas  confirmed  or  modified  by  further 
communication  with  Mohammedans,  and  Avhat  were 
the  impressions  which  his  folloAvers  brought  back  from 
the  East,  no  one  has  said  for  our  profit  or  amusement. 

The  shadowy  centre  of  the  train  of  forty  gentle- 
men never  emerges  again  into  the  qualified  promi- 
nence Avhich  he  had  as  the  lay-figure  upon  which 
Tetzel  and  Ssassek  hung  their  robes  of  description  ; 
and  if  the  fancy  chooses  to  follow  him  into  after  life, 
the  great  Baron  of  Rbzmital  may,  perhaps,  most  ap- 
propriately be  pictured  as  a  stately  nonentity  at  the 
Council  Board  of  Bohemia,  enforcing  little-listened- 
to  advice  by  reference  to  his  experience  of  all  the 
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kingdoms  of  Christendom,  and  leaving  his  estates  to 
be  testilv  administered  by  the  mercantile  instincts 
of  his  Nuremberg  vassals. 
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DOUBTS  AND  FEARS. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  little  Maggie  ! " 
I  was  Maggie.  As  to  whether  or  not  I  was  dear 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  detraction  itself  acknowl- 
edged me  little.  Hence,  with  the  usual  contentment 
of  gentle  English  maidens,  I  greatly  desired  to  be 
tall.  Tall  and  fair,  with  delicate  features,  and  a 
well-cut  nose.  Such  was  my  refined  taste.  Men,  I 
conceived,  should,  without  exception,  be  dark ;  wo- 
men, without  exception,  fair. 

But  I  and  my  theories  had  got  somehow  into  a 
sort  of  muddle. 

Here  was  I,  Maggie,  short,'  dark,  plump  (I  forgot 
to  mention  that,  in  my  standard  of  beauty,  women 
were  ethereally  slight.  I  admire,  indeed,  the  scrag- 
giest specimens),  with  arms  over  which  I  had  fre- 
quently sighed,  they  were  so  round  and  so  plump, 
and  meant  to  remain  so.  I  derived  no  comfort  from 
their  dimpled  appearance. 

Then  again,  he  who  had  called  me  his  dear  little, 
Maggie  was  fair.  Decidedly  fair,  understand  !  No 
sort  of  compromise.  Yellow  hair,  whiskers,  mus- 
tache, all  quite  golden.  No  doubt  he  had  some  good 
points.  Handsome  sleepy  blue  eyes,  brilliantly 
white  teeth,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  one 
fact  remained,  —  he  was  fair. 

I  had  fretted  and  fumed  at  this  at  first,  but  it  was 
so  useless  (for,  with  the  best  intentions  to  please  me, 
my  lover  could  not  positively  change  his  skin,  and 
the  hottest  sun  had  no  power  to  bronze  him),  that 
at  last  I  left  off"  thinking  fcbout  it,  and  fell  back  re- 
signedly on  his  inner  qualities.  One  of  them  was, 
at  all  events,  a  reverence  for  all  things  worthy  to  be 
reverenced.  • 

We  had  had  the  most  orthodox  courtship.  All 
adjectives  on  his  part,  all  modest  depreciation  on 
mine.  It  had  had  only  one  drawback.  It  had  left 
us  where  we  began.  We  were  neither  of  us  any 
nearer  to  the  old  sweet  end  of  courtship.  Marriage 
was  still  but  a  lovely  perspective.  The  fact  is,  that 
among  the  many  mistakes  the  fairies  made  at  my 
birth,  they  forgot  to  endow  me  with  wealth.  That 
and  the  fair  skin  had  both  been  omitted.  My  lover 
also  was  poor,  existing  at  present  on  an  officer's  pay, 
but  with  fabulous  riches  shining  in  the  future. 

His  mother  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and  we  had 
always  supposed  she  meant  to  provide  for  her  only 
child  ;  but  it  had  lately  been  rumored  that  she  would 
not  do  so,  unless,  said  report,  he  married  to  please 
her. 

And  soon  my  lover  showed  me  a  letter,  where  the 
rumor  turned  to  a  threat. 

To  inherit  her  money,  he  must  indeed  marry  to 
please  her,  and  she  appeared  to  have  herself  selected 
his  wife. 

"  O  Bernard,  how  unfortunate  ! " 
It  did  seem  unfortunate.  But  I  was  so  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  lover,  and  so  proud  of  that  lover 
being  Bernard,  that  I  don't  at  all  think  I  realized 
the  extent  of  the  misfortune.  Bernard,  however, 
was  filled  with  indignation  against  his  mother. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  little  Maggie  !     Maggie,  you 
do  not  doubt  me  ?     You  are  not  in  the  least  afraid, 
—  this  letter  I  mean  ?  " 
"  Why,  Bernard,  no." 

"  You  do  not  think  it  could  ever  influence  me," 
he  went  on,  excitedly ;  "  that  I  would  ever  take  a 


wife  of  my  mother's  choosing,   that  I  would    ever 
marry  any  one  — any  one  —  but  you,  Madge  ?" 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  at  all  admire  my 
arms,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  made  of  use.  They  were  of  use  now,  for  they 
crept  round  his  neck,  and  Bernard  became  quiet. 

We  said  so  little  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
minutes  that  1  am  not  going  to  repeat  it.  Besides, 
we  had  said  it  so  often  before.  How  happy  we  were 
in  the  month  that  succeeded  !  Bernard  and  I  threw 
the  threat  to  the  winds.  Such  lovely  long  walks  in 
the  Staffordshire  lanes,  such  reckless  plucking  of  the 
Staffordshire  roses  ! 

Ah!  how  easily  I  conjure  up  the  lanes  and  the 
fields.  Cool  and  fresh,  with  the  smell  of  grass  in  the 
air,  and  the  drone  of  insects.  The  heat  of  the  day 
passing  in  vapor,  the  flower-cups  filling  with  dew. 
A  lark  soaring  upward,  like  a  speck  in  the  light. 
A  golden  rain  of  sunbeams  falling  warm  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

"  At  present,  Madge,"  said  Bernard,  with  his  arm 
round  my  waist,  "I  am  the  happiest  pauper  that 
breathes  on  the  earth." 

This  would  be,  perhaps,  at  the  top  of  a  gate  :  a 
quickset  hedge  just  before  us,  a  speculative  cow  look- 
ing over.     I  would  reply,  contentedly  :  — 

"  Dear,  we  are  very  happy  so." 

This  could  not  last  forever.  I  don't  mean  sitting 
on  the  gate,  because  that  would  have  been  very  un- 
desirable, but  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  sense  of  be- 
ing alone. 

Even  the  gods  had  to  come  down  from  Olympus, 
and  I  found  that  my  presence  was  requested  on 
earth. 

"  Madge,"  said  my  father  at  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, throwing  me  a  letter  across  the  table,  "  read 
tins.  Maze  Hill  is  quite  full,  and  Florence  has 
asked  to  come  here." 

He  had  a  newspaper  before  him,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  reading  whilst  really  he  waited  for  my 
answer. 

"  O  my  dear  papa  !  "  I  remonstrated. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  my  dear,"  he  said,  hurriedly ; 
"  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Just  tell  Flo'  that  you  and 
Bernard  are — in  fact,  that  you  like  sometimes  to 
be  alone,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  too  good-natured 
to  worry  you.  You  can  give  her  a  book,  you  know, 
or  an  antimacassar  to  do." 

But  I  did  not  at  all  think  she  would  work  anti- 
macassars, and  I  felt  my  brown  skin  flush  up  an- 
grily. 

"  Write  to  her  nicely,  Madge,"  my  father  hinted, 
"  and  be  sure  that  your  letter  is  posted  before  five." 

After  which  little  speech,  compliance  on  my  part 
was  expected. 

Ah,  Staffordshire !  Staffordshire  that  till  now  I 
had  so  loved  !  I  wished  now  we  were  all  in  any 
other  county.  For  in  Staffordshire  there  lived  Miss 
Florence  Burnand.  So  at  least  said  Staffordshire; 
but  Staffordshire  was  mistaken.  Going  td  Paris  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  you  sat  at  the  Louvre  next 
Miss  Florence  Burnand.  If  you  leaned  on  the  rails 
of  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  the  prettiest  face  was 
Miss  Florence  Burnand's.  On  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  a  long  crooked  stick,  there  had  once 
been  seen  Miss  Florence  Burnand.  In  fact,  Flor- 
ence was  everywhere  and  did  everything.  Still,  in 
Staffordshire  there  did  exist  a  certain  Maze  Hill, 
and  at  the  top  of  Flo's  epistles,  posted,  perhaps, 
from  some  place  up  the  Nile,  there  always  appeared 
an  impossible  monogram,  with  Maze  Hill  very  fine 
and  large  in  gilt  letters  underneath. 
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On  the  strength  of  which  Staffordshire  put  forth 
its  claims  to  Florence  ;  that  young  lady  dancing  the 
while  in  London  ball-rooms,  or  admiring  the  sea  from 
the  chain  pier  at  Brighton. 

Said  the  fashionable  paper  :  — 
M  Suddenly  she  disappeared  from  the  world  of 
fashion.  The  capricious  little  lady  grew  tired  of 
incense.  She  dropped  the  laurels  that  were  offered 
her  at  her  pretty  feet,  and  took  the  train  for  Staf- 
fordshire." 

"  And  I  wish  that  the  train  had  carried  her  past," 
I  grumbled  to  Bernard,  but  Bernard  for  once  did 
not  heed  me. 

"  Burnand,"  he  said,  "  Burnand,  Burnand  !  Now 
where  have  I  heard  that  name  ?" 

That  evening  I  wrote  to  Florence,  telling  her  how 
intensely  stupid  she  would  find  us,  and  hoping  she 
would  not  allow  it  to  keep  her  away. 

Florence  wrote  back.  She  should  certainly  come, 
and  no  place  could  seem  stupid  after  London. 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout,"  said  Bernard,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  If  she  finds  us  amusing,  I  shall  think 
she  has  a  fund  of  amusement  within  herself.  Little 
lady,  why  don't  you  mend  your  gloves  ?  "  And  so 
we  slided  away  gracefully  from  Florence. 

But  all  too  soon  Miss  Burnand  arrived. 

Now,  I  was  myself  not  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
cousin.    All  that  I  knew  of  her,  I  knew  from  report. 

"  Too  pretty  for  the  place,"  I  commented  inward- 
ly ;  and  then  I  was  very  angry  with  myself,  and 
begged  Bernard's  pardon  in  my  heart,  and  could 
find  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  my  want 
of  faith,  and  tried  very  hard  to  like  my  pretty 
cousin.  In  fact,  she  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  very 
slight  and  light  looking,  with  very  undeniable  eyes, 
and  a  very  undeniable  mouth.  A  little  girl,  with 
little  delicate  ears,  slim  feet,  and  long-fingered  hands 
with  pink  palms. 

That  night  I  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  myself 
in  the  glass.  I  believe  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
young  ladies  so  to  do,  and  with  me  it  had  grown 
rather  a  habit.  I  was  always  so  anxious  to  see  if, 
haply,  I  appeared  one  shade  fairer,  and  I  know  that 
I  turned  my  whole  hair  inside  out,  that  so  I  might 
get  at  the  lightest  tints.  That  night,  however,  I 
played  no  such  freaks.  I  simply  stood  and  ex- 
amined. 

I  saw  in  the  glass  a  well-shaped  girl,  a  brown 
face  brilliantly  colored,  a  plump  white  neck,  round 
plump  arms  decorated  with  dimples,  little  fat  hands, 
also  all  over  dimples,  but  grievously  brown,  and 
with  fingers  ungracefully  short. 

Now,  looking  back  on  what  I  saw,  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  image  in  the  glass  ;  but  Maggie  in  those 
days  was  not  satisfied. 

"  Brown  !  "  I  sighed,  discontentedly.  "  Brown  is 
no  word  for  it.     Mahogany  is  nearer  the  color." 

Thus  I,  Maggie,  into  the  small  hours ;  then,  tired 
at  last,  I  crept  into  bed,  and  brought  my  brown  face 
into  contrast  with  the  sheets. 

Next  morning  on  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I 
found  Florence  already  down  before  me,  looking 
fresh,  and  sweet,  as  an  English  girl  should,'  at  some- 
thing before  eight  in  the  morning. 

My  father  was  an  artist,  and  had  a  true  artist's 
reverence  for  beauty.  He  looked  with  admiration 
at  her  elegant  little  figure,  at  her  classically  shaped 
head  with  its  glossy  wavy  hair  simply  and  prettily 
confined.  Bernard  was  not  so  artistic.  I  glanced  at 
him  over  my  teacup,  but  his  handsome  blue  eyes 
were  half  asleep,  and  his  face  a  blank  wall  for  ex- 
pression. 


At  length,  as  I  watched  him,  I  saw  the  man 
change ;  his  sleepy  blue  eyes  woke  up,  and  some  in- 
telligence flashed  in  his  face.  Turning  to  Flor- 
ence, and  for  the  first  time  addressing  her,  he 
said  :  — ■ 

"  You  have  just  come  from  London,  Miss  Bur- 
nand.    Where  have  you  lately  been  visiting?" 

"  Kensington,"  said  Florence,  "  twenty-nine 
Anonymous  Terrace.  It  's  very  pretty  about 
there." 

"  It  is  so,"  he  replied,  laconically ;  and,  turnin« 
from  her,  he  chatted  gayly  to  me  all  through  breaks 
fast. 

I  was  filled  with  a  horrible  dread.  Twenty-nine 
Anonymous  Terrace !  And  Bernard's  mother,  I 
knew  well,  lived  at  twenty.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Florence  was  the  lady  she  had  selected  for  his 
wife.  She  had  plenty  of  money,  and  she  was  aris- 
tocratic enough  for  any  great  dame. 

0  dear,  how  I  wish  that  Bernard  and  I  might 
but  run  down  to  the  station  after  breakfast,  and  see 
her  off  politely  by  the  train.     Not  so,  however. 

1  see  my  father  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio ;  I 
watch  Bernard  saunter  slowly  down  the  garden, 
waiting,  as  usual,  for  me  to  join  him ;  I  wonder  how 
on  earth  I  shall  get  rid  of  Miss  Burnand. 

I  think  of  papa's  little  hint, —  the  antimacassars, — 
but  I  feel  intuitively  that,  though  a  crochet-needle 
may  be  very  well  in  my  little  short  fingers,  Miss 
Burnand's  pretty  hands  are  not  turned  to  such  ac- 
count. Then  Bernard  whistles,  and  I  flush,  and 
Florence  looks  around  her,  —  a  well-bred  girl  much 
amazed.  I  feel  hot  and  indignant.  What  ridiculous 
lovers  she  must  think  us  ! 

I  twitch  my  old  hat  from  a  peg,  and  half  make  as 
though  I  would  put  it  on.  To  put  it  on  entirely,  I 
have  not  courage.  Florence  catches  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  my  hat. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  letters,"  she  says ;  "  don't 
mind  me." 

I  place  pens  and  ink  before  her  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  experienced  clerk,  and  dance  out  into  the 
sunshine  down  our  gay  little  garden  up  to  Bernard. 
A  long  happy  morning  ;  a  lovers'  long  talk.  We  go 
out  of  the  garden,  and  into  the  fields,  and  sit  on  a 
great  yellow  haystack.  Bernard  goes  up  first,  and 
I  climb  up  after.  Bernard  talks  rubbish,  and  I  talk 
rubbish  after  him. 

He  tells  me  where,  when  we  are  married,  he 
means  to  take  me.  We  are  to  touch,  it  would  seem, 
at  all  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  earth ;  we  are  just  to 
touch,  and  pass  on.  I  am  very  inexperienced,  and 
I  have  never  been  out  of  Staffordshire.  Still,  I 
vaguely  feel  that  this  touching  and  passing  on  may 
be  expensive. 

"  That  will  require  money  ?  "  I  say,  modestly  in- 
terrogative. 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,  Madge." 

Bernard's  face  clouds.  I  feel  sure  he  is  filial,  and 
thinking  of  his  mother.  Some  subtle  association  of 
ideas  places  Florence  before  me. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Bernard  ?  You  ad- 
mire her,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  said.  "  Who  could  help 
it  V  " 

I  was  mortally  ashamed,  but  little  jealous  thrills 
ran  down  my  dreadfully  plump  arms,  and  I  felt  my- 
self striving  to  slide  out  of  his  grasp. 

Bernard  would  not  hear  of  the  arrangement.  He 
took  no  notice  of  my  discomposure,  only  held  me  all 
the  faster,  and  talked  as  if  I,  Maggie,  were  at  once 
the  quaintest  and  sweetest  little  lady  in  the  land. 
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This  was  so  far  pleasant  that  I  partially  recovered  ; 
but  I  could  not  quite  lay  aside  a  restless  fear,  a  hor- 
rible dread,  of —  something. 

Florence  gave  me  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  and 
yet  I  was  forever  watching  her.  She  was  certain- 
ly down  in  Staffordshire,  just  as  she  had  been  in 
London,  Paris,  and  half  a  dozen  other  capitals,  a 
complete  success ;  her  peculiar  charm  was  the  ease 
with  which  she  allowed  herself  to  be  amused.  It  was 
all  one  to  her,  London  or  Staffordshire.  She  would 
frame  her  little  aristocratic  face  in  the  window  of  a 
carriage,  in  the  drive  of  Hyde  Park,  calmly  return- 
ing the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  she  would  ride  in  the 
"  flow,"  her  delicate  profile  set  off'  by  her  fashion- 
able hat ;  or  here,  in  the  country,  she  would  gather 
up  the  skirts  of  all  her  pretty  morning-dresses, 
and  race  about  the  lanes  like  a  child.  So  strangely 
adaptable ! 

To  my  father  she  talks  pictures,  and  to  Bernard 
—  but  Bernard  does  not  praise  her  now  to  poor 
jealous  little  me. 
'  So  things  go  on,  and  J  do  not  like  her  in  the  least, 
and  I  say  hasty  rude  things,  and  repent,  and  am 
sorry,  and,  in  fact,  am  Maggie  all  over.  Florence, 
being  sweet-tempered  herself,  does  not  know  I  am 
not  sweet-tempered,  and  joins  in  our  walks  with  a 
quiet  persistence  and  an  absence  of  tact  that  render 
politeness  on  my  part  an  impracticable  theory.  Ev- 
ery time  she  tacks  herself  on  to  us,  I  mount  swiftly 
up  to  a  white  heat  of  impatience. 

All  of  no  use.  I  seem  to  hear  Bernard  saying : 
"  We  cannot  leave  her  alone,  Maggie ;  you  would 
not  leave  the  poor  little  girl  alone  r  "  And  I  feel 
he  is  right,  and  I  clench  my  teeth  hard,  and  walk 
along  silent,  until  the  tones  of  my  voice  are  pitched 
to  my  liking. 

At  length,  however,  things  take  one  turn  too 
many.  "  There  are  limits  to  everything,"  I  inform 
myself,  as  1  stand  at  one  of  the  pretty  French  win- 
dows that  open  on  our  lawn,  brilliantly  green  after 
the  rain.  That  lawn  was  a  picture,  —  red  with  gera- 
niums in  white  stone  baskets,  and  overflowing  with 
beauty.  In  the  centre,  a  fine  old  oak  threw  dark 
shadows  on  the  ground  ;  and  there,  in  the  shade, 
hidden  away  from  the  sun's  hot  glare,  sat  Florence 
Burnand —  and  my  Bernard  ! 

Flo'  was  looking  up,  and  laughing.  Her  hat  lay 
beside  her,  and  through  the  thick  boughs  a  sunbeam 
was  sprinkling  her  brown  hair  with  gold  dust,  and 
sparkling  on  her  pretty  teeth.  Blue  butterflies  were 
settling  on  her  white  dress,  and  Bernard's  blue  eyes 
were  looking  straight  into  hers  ! 

I  don't  stop  to  reason.  I  don't  stop  to  remind 
myself  that  when  I  am  busy  about  the  house,  as  I 
always  am  on  Monday  morning,  neither  Bernard 
nor  Florence  can  be  tied  to  my  side ;  that,  this 
granted,  and  they  being  the  only  two  young  people 
in  the  house,  they  must  of  necessity  amuse  each 
other  ;  which  they  cannot  do  more  innocently  than 
by  sitting  on  the  lawn  in  my  sight ;  neither  do  I  rea- 
son that  I  do  not  literally  expect  Bernard's  eyes  to 
be  lowered,  save  and  except  when  they  are  turned 
towards  me. 

I  flounce  about  angrily  all  the  morning,  and  will 
not  go  near  them.  1  can  see  Bernard  looking  up 
at  the  house,  and  I  know  very  well  he  is  looking 
for  me  ;  but  the  whistle  that  generally  brings  me  to 
his  side  dies  away  on  the  air,  and  I  don't  go  to  him. 
Then  they  come  in  to  lunch.  Flo'  with  her  delicate 
cheeks  like  rosedeaves,  effect  of  sitting  in  the  open 
air.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  glass  over 
my  head,  and  my  features  are  all  twisted  up  to  look 


sarcastic,  and  do  not  by  any  means  add  to  my 
beauty. 

I  am  very  angry  with  Miss  Burnand,  and  expe- 
rience a  childish  desire  to  retaliate  by  giving  her 
the  drumstick  of  a  fowl.  Manners  prevail,  and  I 
give  her  a  wing. 

Bernard  sees  that  something  is  wrong,  but  is,  of 
course,  too  grand  to  try  to  set  it  right.  He  stretches 
his  long  legs,  and  stares  at  us  both  —  rather  lazily. 

This  is  our  first  tiff",  and  I  feel  there  is  something 
exciting  in  it,  though  I  am  conscious  of  a  vague  sus- 
picion that  smooth  sailing  was  much  better.  Ah 
me  !  how  the  small  waves  rise  and  swell !  Shall  I 
never  again  see  the  calm  water  ? 

I  had  only  meant  to  be  dignified  and  stately,  and 
I  soon  grew  tired  of  that,  and  would  very  gladly 
have  come  round,  but — to  my  horror  —  there  was 
a  barrier.  An  'invisible  one,  but  none  the  less  a 
barrier,  and  I  could  not  break  it  down.  I  found, 
when  I  would  have  again  addressed  Bernard  in  the 
old  familiar  manner,  a  shade  on  the  face  that  had 
so  long  been  my  own.  I  do  not  think  he  was  aware 
of  it.  He  was  gayer  than  usual,  and  nobody  else 
seemed  to  notice  his  constraint ;  but  where  Bernard 
is  concerned  my  senses  are  quickened,  and  to  me 
it  was  too  clear.  This  change  in  Bernard,  arising 
from  the  change  in  me,  was  reflected  in  my  voice, 
and  so  we  went  on,  affecting  each  other,  until  at 
length  we  were  rapidly  drifting  apart.  And  all 
outwardly  was  the  same.  Only  now,  instead  of  the 
old  sweet  whisper,  "  Come  into  the  woods,  Maggie  ! " 
there  would  be  Bernard,  hard  and  metallic,  simply 
awaiting  our  pleasure  to  start.  And  Florence 
would  fit  on  cream-tinted  gloves.  And  I,  foolish  and 
jealous,  could  not  stand  it,  and  would  let  them  go 
out  into  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  woods  without  me. 

Of  course,  it  was  I  who  suffered  most.  Bernard 
had  his  sense  of  ill  usage,  and  an  Englishman's 
pleasure  in  sulking,  but  I  was  beyond  such  help. 
In  the  depths  of  my  misery,  I  threw  myself  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  and  was  instantly  half  stunned 
by  a  projecting  nail.  Physical  pain  did  me  good,  I 
crawled  up  again,  and  then,  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
be  extracted  from  my  headache,  I  went  off'  to  bed. 

In  bed,  instead  of  sleep,  I  find  wisdom.  On  one 
point  I  am  quite  determined.  I  will  not  expose 
myself  to  Florence. 

Presently  she  comes  up  to  me,  bringing  her  sweet 
face,  and  her  wonderful  absence  of  tact,  into  my 
sick-room.  She  pities  me  very  much,  and  tries  in 
her  small  way  to  do  me  good. 

"  Such  a  lovely  walk  !  "  she  breathes  melodiously  : 
though  to  me  her  voice  sounds  like  any  old  raven's. 
I  become  at  once  uncomplimentary  and  inaudible. 

"  It  depends  very  much  on  one's  thoughts 
though,"  she  remarks,  "  whether  one  enjoys  things 
or  no.     I  was  thinking  of  him." 

At  this  juncture  my  newly  gained  wisdom  serves 
me  nothing.  I  jump  up  in  bed,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  the  hot  blood  paints  my  face  in  streaks 
from  brow  to  chin.  In  the  midst  of  my  passion  I 
try  to  be  sarcastic. 

"O,  indeed!"  I  say;  "and  he,. I  suppose,  was 
thinking  of  you  ?  "      , 

I  laugh  in  what  I  intend  to  be  an  incredulous 
manner,  but  even  to  my  own  ears  it  sounds  weird 
and  wretched,  and  I  feel  that  there  are  great  tears 
in  my  eyes.  Through  them,  through  that  mist  of 
unshed  tears,  I  look  up  at  her.  And  she  looks  down 
at  me  amazed.  "  How  strange  you  are  !  "  she  says ; 
"  and  I  did  n't  think  you  knew  !  Yes,  we  have  been 
engaged  these  three  years,  but  we  are  to  be  married 
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almost  directly  now ;  ho  is  coming  down  here  next 
month." 

She  blushes.  Her  face  fills  with  color,  until  it  is 
as  red  as  the  berries  on  a  mountain  ash,  and  her 
little  delicate  ears  became  scarlet. 

I  lean  back  on  my  pillows,  ecstatically  happy. 

It  does  not  even  occur  to  me  to  inquire  to  whom 
she  is  engaged,  or  anything  about  it.  She  is  evi- 
dently nothing  to  Bernard,  and,  beyond  that,  noth- 
ing signifies.  I  think  she  is  hurt  by  my  want  of 
sympathy,  for  she  goes  away  sadly. 

The  instant  she  is  gone,  I  jump  off  the  bed, 
plunge  my  flushed  face  into  a  basin  of  water,  brush 
up  all  the  wet'  hair  into  a  great  bunch  of  curls, 
shake  out  my  dress  into  folds,  and  go  down  stairs, 
trusting  to  my  composure  for  not  telling  tales. 

I  edge  up  to  Bernard,  and  propose  a  walk. 

He  agrees  at  once,  although,  poor  fellow  !  he  has 
but  just  come  from  a  walk.  Pie  looks  hard  at  the 
glued-up  appearance  of  my  eyes. 

Our  walk  is,  of  course,  to  the  haystack ;  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  that  golden  edifice,  the  last  wave 
of  trouble  recedes  from  my  heart. 

Says  Bernard  to  a  person  who  is  sobbing  in  his 
arms :  "  Poor  little  Madge  !   What  was  it,  Maggie  ?  " 

But  I  cannot  at  first  explain  what  it  was.  I  lift 
up  my  tear-stained  face,  and  then  hide  it  away  mod- 
estly in  the  stubble. 

Presently  it  transpires.  Maggie  has  been  jealous. 
Bernard  opens  his  sleepy  blue  eyes  wide  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  reflects  aloud. 

"  How  strange  ! "  he  says ;  "jealous  of  Flo' ! " 

I  tell  myself  how  natural  it  is  that  he  should  call 
my  cousin  "  Flo'." 

"  Quite  absurd,  —  was  n't  it  ?  "  I  ask,  nervously. 

"  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  says,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  her. 
She  has  been  so  constant  to  that  scamp  of  a  man. 
Only  to-day  she  was  telling  me  how  thankful  she 
should  be  when  they  really  were  married.  And  I 
daresay  she  will  be,  poor  little  thing  !  for  what  with 
his  wretched  health  and  his  endless  suspicions  her 
life  is  at  present  not  too  easy." 

I  undergo  pricks  of  conscience  which  send  me 
clambering  up  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

"  O  Bernard,  I  have  been  so  unkind  !  But  what 
a  different  sort  of  girl  she  looks !  And  if  she  cares 
about  him,  how  can  she  be  so  nice  to  other  peo- 
ple ! " 

"  Other  people  !  Mean  me,  I  suppose  ?  "  says 
Bernard,  giving  me  a  little  squeeze,  and  bending 
down  to  try  to  see  my  face.  "  But  she  was  n't  par- 
ticularly nice,  Maggie.  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  of 
course,  but  I  think  I  would  sooner  have  strolled 
with  my  own  little  girl  in  the  woods  this  after- 
noon." 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  compose  myself  to 
listen,  and  Bernard  leaves  off.  I  don't  care.  I  am 
so  very  happy  now. 

When  I  go  in,  I  catch  Florence  round  the  waist, 
and  astonish  my  pretty  cousin  with  some  very  warm 
kisses. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  and  so  very  very  glad, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  when  you  're 
married." 

Florence,  the  adaptable,  fits  into  my  new  mood. 
Exchanging  confidences,  we  compare  notes.  Her 
Bob  and  my  Bernard  might  be  twin  brothers.  The 
virtues  of  both  are  so  excellent,  and  they  are  so 
very  equally  exempt  from  faults  ! 

The  Staffordshire  roses  are  still  scenting  the  air, 
though  their  petals  begin  to  lie  thick  on  the  ground. 
Every  one  speaks  of  a  fair  little  bride,  whose  statu- 
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esque  figure  shows  soft  through  her  veil,  but  the  sen- 
sation she  makes  is  lost  upon  me.  I  am  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  white  buds  and  blossoms  in  my  own  dark 
hair,  of  Bernard  unusually  solemn  beside  me,  and  all 
else  is  but  a  dream,  fr6m  which  I  awake  to  find 
Florence  married,  and  on  my  own  hand  a  link  of 
shining  gold  that  binds  me  forever  to  Bernard. 

We  have  risked  all,  and  have  married  without  his 
mother's  wealth. 

"  Madge,"  he  says,  as  he  takes  me  away  easily 
through  a  crowd  that  is  wrapped  up  and  absorbed 
in  Florence,  "  of  whom  now,  in  the  future,  do  you 
mean  to  be  jealous  ?  " 

I  whisper  up  softly,  "  Of  all  those  whom  I  think 
you  love  better  than  me." 

Bernard  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes,  like  a  prophet 
seeing  backward. 

"  Madge,  I  see  in  the  distance  a  host  of  such  riv- 
als, misty  shadows  in  the  background,  softly  turning 
into  air. 

I  laugh  at  this  conceit. 

"  Before  what,  then,  have  #iey  vanished  ?  " 

Then  Bernard,  looking  in  my  eyes,  stoops  down 
before  me,  and  kisses  the  ring  on  my  finger. 
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BY    AX    AMERICAN. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  number  of  newspaper  readers  there, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.  This  impression  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  mistaken.  Statistics  may  indorse  it ;  but 
the  time  has  gone  by,  in  this  age  of  splendid  finan- 
ciering, when  anybody  credits  the  maxim  that  "  fig- 
ures do  not  lie."  English  travellers  in  America 
mention  as  an  astonishing  incident,  that  even  the 
hack-drivers  of  New  York  are  seen  reading  the 
daily  papers,  —  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  cabmen  in 
England  are  to  be  observed,  during  leisure  inter- 
vals, consulting  the  same  sources  of  information. 
The  provincial  press  of  England  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  America,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
and  is  quite  as  generally  circulated.  If  in  some 
cases  the  subscription-list  of  some  American  news- 
papers exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  class  of 
journals  in  England,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
England  papers  are  often  hired  by  the  readers  at 
so  much  an  hour,  and  are  consequently  perused  by 
thousands  "of  persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  lists  of  subscribers.  In  America,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  individuals  read  the  papers ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  the  average  is  little,  if  any, 
less  in  England. 

In  every  point  but  one  the  superiority  of  the 
English  press  to  the  American  cannot  be  denied. 
Indeed,  we  had  better  readily  admit  it.  No  news- 
paper in  America  can  rival  the  best  English  journals 
in  typographical  appearance,  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  material  and  the  clearness  of 
its  type.  Neither  can  the  American  papers  bear 
comparison  with  the  English  in  the  style  of  their 
editorials,  and  the  grammatical  perfection  of  their 
foreign  and  local  reports.  A  slipshod  style,  ex- 
pressing slipshod  thoughts,  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  press ;  while  in  England  the 
editorials,  the  foreign  correspondence,  and  the  local 
reports,  are  composed  by  gentlemen  who  at  least 
understand  the  art  of  writing  the  language  cor- 
rectly. There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules  in  both 
countries,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out;  but  the 
rules  are  the  same,  nevertheless.     Xo  journal  in  the 
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United  States  prints  leaders  —  editorials  we  call 
tlK.in — like  those  in  the  best  English  papers;  and 
no  Americas  journal  has  yet  been  able  to  secure 
correspondents  like  Russell  and  Kingston,  or  local 
reporters  like  Woods  and  Turner,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary instances.  Even  in  these  extraordinary  in- 
stances the  press-writers  of"  America  have  not  been 
allowed  that  pomp  of  type  and  position  which  the 
London  editors  cheerfully  accord  to  their  more  fa- 
vored brethren;  and  their  productions,  printed  in 
small  type,  and  hidden  in  unfrequented  portions  of 
the  paper,  are  no  more  appreciated  than  the  micro- 
scopic beauty  of  the  butterfly  compared  to  the  gor- 
geous plumage  of  the  peacock.  Finally,  various  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  render  the  newspapers 
of  England  actually  cheaper  than  those  of  America. 
You  can  purchase  most  of  the  London  daily  journals 
for  a  penny,  —  two  cents ;  while  the  New  York 
journals  of  the  same  rank  cost  four  cents,  —  two- 
pence English.  Thus,  by  a  singular  change  of  for- 
tune, the  American  newspapers  are  now  dearer  than 
those  of  England,  although  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  press  had  no  small  share  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  in 
En  "land. 

The  one  point  in  regard  to  which  1  claim  superiority 
for  the  American  press  is  enterprise.  The  American 
papers  give  the  news  in  bad  type,  upon  poor  paper, 
and  often  in  the  worst  possible  form  ;  but  they  give 
it,  and  they  give  it  by  teh'graph,  and  they  give  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  English  journals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  news. 
Take  away  the  telegrams  of  Mr.  Rooter,  and  the 
parliamentary  reports,  and  the  real  news  furnished 
by  a  London  paper  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple 
of  sentences.  The  London  journals  are  also  de- 
ficient in  individuality.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
to  reprint  such  local  news  as  they  publish  from 
other  papers.  The  Times  would  not,  quote  from  the 
News,  but  it  constantly  quotes  from  the  Express, 
which  is  merely  an  evening  edition  of  the  News; 
and  all  the  morning  journals  consider  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  fair  game,  and  crib  its  contents  with- 
out an  apology.  Any  one  who  reads  all  the  London 
journals  day  after  day  will  soon  learn  that,  barring 
the  editorials,  nine-tenths  of  their  literary  contents 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parli- 
amentary, market,  and  financial  reports,  Renter's 
telegrams,  and  sporting-news.  Now,  as  regards 
Reuter's  telegrams,  the  American  press  would  be 
afraid  to  depend  for  its  information  upon  an  outside 
association,  which  might  be  honorable  or  dishonora- 
ble ;  which  might  furnish  or  withhold  such  informa- 
tion as  it  pleased  ;  which  might  or  might  not  seek  to 
influence  the  stock-market  through  the  most  influen- 
tial journals,  and  which,  in  all  that  it  does,  is  as  in- 
dependent of  the  press  as  the  press  ought  to  be 
independent  of  it.  The  telegram*  for  the  American 
press  eome  from  the  agents  of  an  association  coin- 
posed  or  the  newspapers  themselves;  but  no  fust- 
class  American  journal  will  trust  implicitly  even  to 
this  source  of  information.  It  has  its  own  special 
correspondents,  who  are  instructed  to  telegraph  w 
freely  as  if  the  Associated  IV.  ss  did  not  exist;  and 
thus  a  constant  check  is  kept  upon  the  journalistic 
combination.  If  Mr.  Reuter's  integrity  were,  not 
equal  to  his  ability,  he  could  at  any  moment  revolu- 
tionize the  stock-markets  in  Kn<_>Lnd.  and  for  two 
days  completely  delude  the  British  puhlic  ;  and  the 
London  press  would  unconsciously  asdst  such  a  fraud, 
instead  of  preventing  it.  In  America,  a  swindle,  of 
this  character  would  be  impossible,  because  the  pivss 


carefully  guards  its  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  public,  and  refuses  to  be  hoaxed  even  by  a 
forged  Presidential  proclamation,  although  it  be 
written  upon  telegraphic  paper,  and  has  every  other 
mark  of  authenticity. 

As  examples  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  Brit- 
ish press,  take  the  foreign  and  the  Continental  news 
which  appears  in  the  papers.  The  impeachment 
trial  at  Washington  has  excited  more  public  interest 
in  England  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since' 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France  ; 
but  what  London  newspaper  except  the  Times  had 
a  special  despatch  concerning  it  ?  And  to  what  did 
the  single  special  despatch  of  the  Times  amount? 
To  less  than  a  dozen  words,  costing,  at  the  utmost, 
about  five  pounds  !  Why,  if  the  Queen  of  England 
had  been  upon  her  trial,  instead  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  journals  would  have 
been  filled  with  telegraphic  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  for  and  against  her  Majesty,  and 
the  popular  speculations  and  prejudices  concerning 
the  verdict.  During  the  impeachment  furor,  thou- 
sands of  other  newspaper  readers  turned,  as  I  did,  to 
the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  London  press,  only 
to  be  disappointed  by  some  such  despatch  as  this  : 
'  America,  —  The  Australasian  has  arrived  out.'  Or 
take  the  recent  war  in  Abyssinia.  No  other  London 
journal  except  the  Times  sent  its  correspondent  in- 
structions to  telegraph  the  news  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  entire  press  of  England  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  publish  simultaneously  the  official  de- 
spatches to  the  India  Office,  had  not  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Herald  obliged  them  with 
copies  of  the  telegrams  which  he  had  received  from 
the  advance  brigade  of  General  Napier's  gallant 
army.  Or  consider  the  local  news.  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  Lord  Stan- 
ley deliver  an  important  speech  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, you  may  happen  to  read  a  report  of  it  in  the 
next  morninsr's  papers;  but  how  is  that  report 
obtained  ?  Not  through  the  enterprise  of  the  press, 
but  as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
companies,  who  furnish  it  at  so  many  pence  per 
line  to  such  journals  as  choose  to  print  it.  The  re- 
porter is  not  at  all  responsible  to  the  press.  He 
might  make  a  fortune  by  misrepresenting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Premier  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  if 
he  were  sufficiently  shrewd  and  dishonest ;  the  pa- 
pers have  no  guaranty  of  his  capability  or  his  hon- 
esty, although  they  all  print  his  news.  In  America 
no  such  risk  is  incurred  by  the  newspapers.  Again, 
Washington  is  about  ten  hours'  distance  from  New 
York  by  rail,  as  Paris  is  ten  hours'  distance  from- 
London  ;  but  almost  all  the  Washington  correspond- 
ence of  the  New  York  journals  comes  by  telegraph, 
while  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London 
journals  comes  by  mail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  the  amount  now  paid  to  Paris  correspondents 
would  give  the  English  papers  all  the  news  and  gos- 
sip of  the  French  capital  telegraphically,  and  in 
time  for  the  next  morning's  issue.  In  a  word,  the 
d  fference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish press  in  regard  to  enterprise  is  precisely  the 
difference  between  the  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
road. 

At  a  public  dinner  not  very  long  ago,  Dr.  Russell, 
the,  famous  correspondent  of  the  Times,  complained 
of  telegraphic  reports  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
merely  skeleton  narratives,  utterly  incomprehensible 
until  the  mail  accounts  came  to  hand  to  give  them 
Hesh  an  I  blool.  The  simile  is 'powerful,  and,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  English  press,  it  is  true.     But  Dr. 
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Russell  has  only  to  turn  to  the  American  papers  to 
find  reports  as  particular  and  as  imaginative  as  his 
own  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  leading  journals.     For 
instance,   the   progress   of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  reported  by  tele- 
graph to  the  New  York  journals,  and  these  reports 
crossed  the  ocean  and  were  reprinted  in  the  London 
journals  weeks  in  advance  of  the  letters  of  the  special 
correspondents  who  were  sent  out  from  England  at  a 
considerable  expense  to  describe  the  Transatlantic  re- 
ception of  His  Royal  Highness.     This  was  before  the 
oceanic  cable  was  laid;  but  the  ignominious  defeat 
of  the  English  journalists  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a  prompt  employment  of  the  telegraphic  facilities 
then    in    existence.     Later  still,  the  British  public 
were  entirely  deprived  of  special  news  from  America 
in  regard  to  the  late  civil  war,  although  that  war 
concerned  them  almost  as  nearly  as  if  Great  Britain 
had  been  one  of  the  combatants.      Since  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  seen  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  fully  chronicled   in 
the   New    York   papers  of  the  following   morning, 
while  the  London  journals  were  content  to  wait  two 
days  for  complete  reports.     We  have  seen  full  ac- 
counts of  the  coronation   of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
as  King  of  Hungary  at  Pesth,  and  of  the  canoniza- 
tion of  numerous  saints  by  the  Pope  at  R)ine,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  papers  three  days  in  advance 
of  the   London  journals.      We    have  seen  full    de- 
scriptions of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  printed 
in   New   York   a   week   before   the   London   editors 
heard  that  the  volcano  was  once  more  vomiting  (1  une 
and  smoke.     We  have  seen  the  futile  G .iribaldian 
invasion   of  the   Papal  territories  reported  day  by- 
day  through  the  cable  to  the  New  York  press,  while 
all  the  London  journals,  except  the  Telegraph  and 
News,    were   without   correspondents    at  the   chief 
points  of  interest;  and  the  correspondents  of  these 
papers  wrote  by  mail,  instead  of  sending  their  news 
by  lightning.     Hundreds  of  other  instances  might 
be  cited,  did  not  these  suffice.     Tue  truth  is,  that  in 
America  the  press  has  created  the  inland  telegraph 
lines,  and  the  American  press  now  makes  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  remunerative  ;   while  in  England  the  press 
never  employs  the  wires  when  it  can  make  use  of 
the  mail,  and  contributes  an  insignificant  trifle  tow- 
ards the  support  of  the  sub- Atlantic  miracle.      Upon 
these  points  statistics  are,  I  own,  most  trustworthy 
and  decisive. 

In  every  country  there  are  two  or  three  journals 
which  are  regarded  by  foreigners  as  representative 
organs.  They  are  not  always  the  best  paper.-,  nor  the 
most  widely  circulated  pipers;  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  them  characteristic  of  the  nation  and  its 
institutions.  Not  to  multiply  illustrations  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  every  reader,  I  may  mention  that 
England  would  not  be  itstdf  without  the  Times. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  never 
read  it,  just  as  there  are  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  never  read  the  New  York  Herald  ;  but  it 
is  universally  accepted  as  the  exponent  of  British 
public  opinion,  even  when  it  sets  that  public  opinion 
most  at  defiance,  as  I  think  it  did  during  the  recent 
American  civil  war,  and  the  still  more  recent  Gari- 
baldian  invasion.  The  general  rule  of  newspapers 
is  that  their  influence  secures  a  large  circulation, 
and  this  large  circulation  brings  them  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  advertising.  The  Times  is  a  remark- 
able exception  to  this  rule.  In  circulation  it  is  sur- 
passed by  several  journals,  in  influence  by  lew  ;  in 
advertisements,  by  none.  Its  London  rivals  in  en- 
terprise are  the  Telegraph  and  the  News ;  but   it 


crushes  them  daily  by  appearing  with  a  quadruple 
sheet  of  advertisements,  in  spite  of  their  lower  rates 
and  more  popular  subscriptions.     It  has  almost  every 
requisite  of  a  good  newspaper  except  the  news,  and 
almost  every  requisite  of  a  good  advertising  medium 
except  a  large  circulation.     Its  real  specialty  is  its 
typographical  perfection  ;  its  professed  specialty  is 
its  editorials,  scarcely  one  of  which  you  can  read 
carefully   without   detecting    a   fearful    blunder    in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  or  fact ;  its  popular  specialty  is 
its  almost  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment,  which  uniformly  eclipse   those   of  the  other 
journals,  that  expunge  all  Disraeli's  sarcasm  when 
they    represent    Liberal    principles,   and    all    Glad- 
stone's argument  when  they  advocate  Conservative 
politics.     The   Times    depends  upon  Reuter's  tele- 
grams for  its  foreign  news,  upon  the  previous  even- 
ing's pipers  for  its  local  news,  and  upon  extensive 
clipping"  for  its  general  news;  but  its  political  news, 
derived  from   private  and  social  sources,  is  always 
wonderfully    accurate.      All    through    the    debates 
upon  the  Reform  Bill,  I  noticed  that,  while  the  gov- 
ernment organs  were  repeatedly  misinformed  as  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Liberal  organs 
were  very   wide  of  the  mark  as  to  the  course  chosen 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  editorial  prognostications  of 
the  Times  were  Invariably  verified  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary leaders.     In  fact,  a  careful  reader  has  only  to 
peruse  the  leaders  in  the  Times  to  be  fully  informed 
of  the    political  news  in  England.     In  this  regard 
that  journal  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  able  to 
combine  complete  independence  with  reliable  infor- 
mation.    But,  so  far  as  foreign  politics  are  concerned, 
it  H  impossible  to  trust  a  newspaper  which  repre- 
sented the  Confederates  as  successful  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  declared  Garibaldi  the  conqueror  of  Rome, 
and  persistently  represents  Napoleon  as  insecurely 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the  Times, 
under  its  present  management,  is  a  close  corpora- 
tion, in  which  nepotism  is  the  rule,  and  to  which 
outside  talent  has  no  access.  Its  conductors  dis- 
tinctly avow  that  they  are  determined  to  make  each 
department  a  specially  under  the  charge  of  writers 
technically  educated,  —  a  policy  which  would  abso- 
lutely abolish  the  profession  of  a  journalist  if  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect.  But  the  Times  violates  its 
own  ideas  by  its  own  appointments,  e.  g.  it  allows 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  to  write  its  art  criticisms,  though 
he  is  not  a  painter;  and  Mr.  John  Oxenford  to 
write  its  dramatic  criticisms,  though  he  is  not  an 
actor.  It  assumes  the  greatest  possible  mystery  in 
regard  to  its  editorial  writers,  although  they  are 
sufficiently  well  known  to  have  their  portraits  pa- 
raded in  the  satirical  papers,  and  prides  itself  upon  a 
correspondence  which  is  too  tardy  for  news  and  too 
soon  for  prophecy,  and  which  might  as  well  be  writ- 
ten up  in  the  office  from  the  files  of  foreign  journals. 
It  never  corrects  an  error,  and  never  apologizes  for 
an  injustice,  and  is  therefore  the  best-hated  news- 
piper  in  existence.  Its  forte  is  Napoleonic,  and 
consists  in  putting  forth  its  great  strength  upon  great 
occasions;  but  it  could  always  be  beaten  on  its  own 
ground,  and  off  its  own  ground,  if  other  London 
journals  would  but  employ  the  telegraph  properly. 
Its  receipts  are  enormous,  and  its  expenditures 
economically  lavish  and  generously  mean.  Its  in- 
ternal organization  is  a  model  for  all  other  news- 
papers in  the  world,  since  it  provides  its  employees 
with  substantial  reasons  to  remain  in  its  service,  and 
takes  every  possible  precaution  against  interruption 
in  its   business.     One  of  its  chief  attractions  is  its 
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amateur  correspondence  ;  but  it  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  journalism,  that  although  the 
reputed  speeches  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  anti-popish 
lecturer,  have  been  discussed  for  weeks  in  its  columns 
by  numerous  letter-writers,  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
tact  to  send  a  phonographic  reporter  to  take  down 
Mr.  Murphy's  speeches  word  for  word,  and  thus  end 
all  controversy,  —  a  plan  which  would  have  been 
suggested  to  an  American  editor  at  once.  In  its 
faults,  as  in  its  virtues,  I  consider  the  London  Times 
unique  ;  and  because  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  newspaper  in  the  world,  and 
because  all  writers,  no  matter  what  they  may  say 
publicly,  are  privately  anxious  for  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing to  its  pages,  it  seems  amply  worthy  of  the 
space  occupied  in  criticising  it.  More  than  this  :  I 
find  it  feared  in  England  to  an  extent  incomprehen- 
sible in  the  United  States.  Politicians  live  in  dread 
of  it,  although  the}'  know  that  its  opinions  are  as 
variable  as  the  weathercock ;  artists,  authors,  sing- 
ers, and  actors  shudder  before  it,  although  they 
know  that  its  criticisms  may  be  tempered  by  social 
influences,  by  judicious  flattery,  by  apropos  engage- 
ments for  a  concert,  or  by  well-paid  offers  to  revise 
successful  plays  ;  and  attaches  of  other  newspapers  so 
tremble,  when  its  name  is  mentioned,  as  to  sink  their 
voices  to  a  whisper,  frightened  lest  the  very  walls 
have  ears.  Only  after  a  visit  to  England  can  any 
American  understand  the  surprise  of  the  cockney 
prisoner  in  the  play,  when  the  threat  of  writing  to 
the  Times  produced  no  effect  upon  the  brigands  his 
captors,  or  the  boldness  of  my  publishers  in  ventur- 
ing to  print  what  I  have  written. 
'  Foremost  among  the  competitors  with  the  Times 
is  the  Telegraph,  which  has  a  magnificent  circula- 
tion, and  would  have  an  equal  influence  if  it  were 
more  moderate  in  its  utterances,  and  if  it  would 
make  use  more  freely  of  the  invention  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  Telegraph,  like  the  New 
York  Ledger,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
unlimited  advertising.  No  dead-wall  in  London  is 
without  its  sign-board,  no  fence  is  without  its  an- 
nouncement of  unparalleled  circulation.  Most  of  the 
American  newspapers  are  content  to  advertise  in 
their  own  columns  alone ;  but  few  of  the  London 
journals,  except  the  Times  and  Post,  disdain  to  take 
advantage  of  the  publicity  of  posters.  The  Tele- 
graph keeps  up  a  steady  rivalry  with  the  Times  in 
its  news,  and  rises  to  fresh  efforts  every  time  it  is 
beaten.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  principal  fault  is  an 
exaggeration  of  tone.  Every  good  thing  is  the  best 
in  creation,  and  every  bad  thing  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,  with  the  Telegraph.  Its  special  correspond- 
ence is  in  such  a  vein  that  it  is  all  attributed  to  Mr. 
Sala,  although  that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  in  five 
places  at  once :  and  it  kindly  maintains  a  Paris 
correspondent,  in  order  that  the  other  papers  may 
make  fun  of  him.  Its  leaders  are  apparently  written 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  reward  of  a  gold  medal  for 
the  person  who  shall  commence  farthest  awajr  from 
his  subject,  take  the  longest  time  in  reaching  it,  and 
employ  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  expressing 
his  ideas.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Telegraph's 
editorial  essays  differ  as  distinctly  from  editorials 
proper  as  a  clergyman's  sermons  differ  from  the 
harangues  of  a  professional  exhorter.  To  invoke 
the  Muses  in  the  most  classical  style  before  de- 
scribing a  dog-fight,  or  to  picture  a  steeple-chase 
between  the  planets  as  a  preliminary  to  an  account 
of  the  Premier's  appearance  at  a  country  fair,  is 
nothing  to  a  writer  for  the  Telegraph ;  while  for  in- 
appropriate piety  and  gushing  sentimentalise  this 


newspaper  has  not  its  equal.  None  of  its  contribu- 
tors, like  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World, 
seems  able  to  do  himself  justice  in  less  than  a  col- 
umn and  a  half.  But  when  this  is  good-naturedly 
said,  all  is  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Accus- 
tomed as  Americans  are  to  short,  pithy  leaders,  too 
often  grossly  expressed,  and  couched  in  very  bad 
English,  they  are  very  ready  to  laugh  at  the  long 
and  pleonastic  editorials  in  the  London  papers ;  but 
none  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  consistent  Liberal- 
ism of  the  Telegraph,  to  its  summary  of  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  which  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the 
proceedings  than  the  most  elaborate  reports,  and  to 
its  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  the  news  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages,  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
But  if  this  paper,  or  any  other  London  journal,  would 
add  to  its  contents  a  brief  abstract  of  the  news  of 
the  day,  such  as  is  published  in  the  American  pa- 
pers, it  would  considerably  increase  its  attractions 
to  business  men,  who,  in  England  as  in  America, 
have  little  time  to  sift  a  few  grains  of  intelligence 
out  of  numerous  bushels  of  words. 

Looking  at  the  London  daily  papers  en  masse,  you 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  their  contents  are  ex- 
actly alike,  after  making  due  allowances  for  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  editorial  differences  of  opinion. 
The  keen  competition  for  news  so  observable  in  the 
American  papers  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 
You  will  rarely  read  any  important  intelligence  in 
one  newspaper  which  is  not  published  in  all  the  oth- 
ers ;  and  if  you  do,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  special 
news  is  contradicted  the  next  day.  In  fashionable 
intelligence,  however,  the  Post  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  contemporaries,  and  is  really  the  only  journal 
worth  consulting  for  this  kind  of  news.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I  cannot  explain,  since  the  same  intelli- 
gence is  easily  obtainable  by  all  the  papers ;  but  the 
Post  gets  it  first,  and  pays  for  it  handsomely,  and  the 
other  journals  are  satisfied  to  copy  it  the  morning 
afterwards.  The  ridiculous"  Court  Circular,"  chron- 
icling that  the  Queen  rode,  drove,  or  walked  in  or 
out  of  the  Home  Park,  is  still  regularly  published 
in  all  the  London  papers,  and  the  movements  of 
the  other  members  of'  the  royal  family  are  recorded 
with  the  same  exactitude ;  but  not  a  single  paper 
has  the  spirit  to  inform  us  what  the  royal  family  had 
for  dinner,  and  how  much  they  ate,  or  what  time 
they  went  to  bed,  and  how  they  slept !  Even  the 
Post  is  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  News  was  the 
official  and  popular  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Telegraph,  and  is  now 
about  to  seek  to  regain  this  position  by  reducing  its 
price  from  threepence  to  one  penny.  In  tone  this 
journal  closely  resembles  the  New  York  Times,  — 
its  Liberalism  has  a  Conservative  element,  its  oppo- 
sition is  gentlemanly,  its  manner  is  genial.  The 
attache's  of  the  News  state  that  all  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  private  fortunes,  and  work  rather  for  the 
love  of  the  profession  than  for  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  statement  may  be  true 
without  a  solitary  exception  ;  in  which  case  we  may 
place  the  News  among  the  curiosities  of  journalism. 
Its  proprietors  have  certainly  a  right  to  rank  first 
among  newspaper  editors,  for  they  have  repeatedly 
divided  among  their  employees  a  large  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  paper.  The  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  News  was  once  unrivalled ;  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  it  has  been  recently  reorganized.  Upon  Amer- 
ican affairs,  while  the  Times  has  no  opinion  at  all, 
and  the  Telegraph  none  that  it  knows  of,  the  News 
has  always  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Bepubli- 
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can  party,  and  was  the  only  London  journal  thor- 
oughly right  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
late  American  civil  war.  The  Star  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  New  York  Tribune,  or  the  Trib- 
une is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  London  Star, 
whichever  way  you  may  please  to  phrase  it.  What- 
ever the  Tribune  says  about  American  politics  the 
Star  accepts  as  gospel ;  whatever  the  Star  says  about 
English  politics  the  Tribune  accepts  as  rather  truer 
than  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  has,  on  the  whole,  not 
too  high  an  opinion.  Each  regards  the  other  as  the 
only  real  exponent  of  national  sentiment,  pi'aises 
John  Bright  and  Charles  Sumner  as  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  their  respective  countries,  condemns 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  President  Johnson  as  the  most  out- 
rageous villains  unhung,  and  does  all  this  in  the  same 
authoritative,  dictatorial,  violent,  and  vituperative 
style.  Need  I  say  more  to  -present  both  journals  to 
the  minds  of  my  English  and  American  readers  ? 

There  are  a  few  more  London  daily  papers  which 
deserve  notice.     The  Advertiser  is  a  journal  which 
is  probably  without  a  parallel.     It  is  published  by 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  yields  its  pro- 
prietors a  handsome  profit,  prints  as  much  news  and 
is  as  large  as  most  of  the  other  papers,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Emper- 
or Napoleon.     That  sovereign  must  tremble  when- 
ever he  happens  to  read  the  Advertiser.     Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  its  ignominiously  dethroning  him, 
and  either  condemning  him  to  banishment  or  decap- 
itation, just  as  the'  editor  chances  to  be  in  a  good  or 
bad  humor  after  dinner.     Barring  the  fact  that,  af- 
ter a  while,  you  indignantly  wonder  why  a  monarch 
so  persistently  kicked  out  still  holds  on  to  his  crown 
so  obstinately,  there  is  much  pleasant  reading  to  be 
found  in  the  Advertiser,  and  the  editor   is   never 
afraid  to  tell  you  so  frankly  and  emphatically.     The 
Herald  and  the  Standard  is  the  organ  of  the  Tory 
party.     It  is  the  same  paper  with  a  double  name  and 
a  double  issue,  —  a  journalistic  Siamese  twins,  or  a 
newspaper  eagle  with  two  heads,  or  a  press  Orator 
Puff.     The  two  papers  are  published  at  the  same 
office,  and  their  contents  are  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  editorials,,  which  differ  in  words,  but 
not  in  ideas.     The  Herald  is  a  small  paper,  sold  at 
threepence  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  fogies  who  do 
not  like  either  the  size  or  the  price  of  the  Standard, 
which  is  a  large  paper  sold  for  a  penny.    The  Stand- 
ard claims  to  be  the  largest  journal  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  the  largest  circulation  ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  assertions.     Indeed,  the  more  I 
travel  in   Great  Britain  the  more  I  believe  in  the 
unequalled  circulation  of  the  Standard.     This  is  the 
paper  to  which  Manhattan  wrote  those  notorious  let- 
ters during  the  American  war,  in  which  he  described 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
the  green  apples  roasting  upon  the  trees  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Confederates  driving  the  Yankees 
to  their  native  dens  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  romancer,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Munchau- 
sen, is  still  considered  an  authority  by  many  people 
in  England ;  and  you  may  often  hear  him  gravely 
quoted  upon  American  affairs.     We  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  all  this  now,  although  there   was  a  time 
when  it  caused  us  no  slight  anger,  which  poor  Joe 
Scoville  was  the  first  to  deprecate  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  New  York.     It  is 
not  singular  that  the  double-barrelled  Conservative 
organ  should  have  been  wrong  concerning  the  events 
of  the   American  war;  but  it  is  strange   that   the 
Tory  leaders  should  so  constantly  mislead  it  concern- 
ing home  politics.     What  is  the  use  of  being  an  or- 
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gan  unless  political  leaders  will  set  the  tune  which 
is  to  be  played?  The  Herald  and  Standard,  al- 
though it  steadily  defends  the  Conservative  cause,  is 
rarely  correct  in  its  predictions  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
policy,  and  was  especially  wide  of  the  mark  during 
the  Reform-Bill  troubles.  Surely  this  can  be  altered 
and  amended  now.  The  Standard,  Star,  and  News 
publish  evening  editions,  enriched  with  miscellaneous 
essays ;  the  Times  publishes  a  second  edition  at 
noon ;  but  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Globe,  and 
the  Glow-worm  are  the  legitimate  afternoon  papers 
of  London.  The  Glow-worm  is  printed  as  a  pro- 
gramme for  some  of  the  theatres  and  music-halls ; 
the  Globe  is  a  Conservative  journal,  pert,  trenchant, 
and  more  lively  than  any  of  its  contemporaries ;  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ranks  as  the  best  evening 
journal  printed  in  the  English  language,  not  only 
for  the  copiousness  of  its  information,  but  for  the 
admirable  essays  and  reviews  which  it  contains,  and 
the  dainty  elegance  of  its  type  and  paper.  .  There 
is  no  journal  in  America  which  can  be  compared  to 
it ;  and  although  I  am  not  certain  that  it  circulates 
very  extensively,  I  do  know  that  its  approbation  is 
more  prized,  and  its  disapprobation  more  dreaded, 
by  the  literary,  artistic,  and  political  aspirants  of 
England  than  the  praise  and  blame  of  any  other 
daily  paper  except  the  Times,  with  which  journal 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  often  unfortunately  sympa- 
thizes in  its  cockney  views  of  current  events.  Let 
me  add  that  all  of  the  London  journals  claim  the 
right  —  which  is,  in  effect,  a  public  wrong  — to  ig- 
nore any  event,  incident,  or  person  that  conflicts 
with  their  politics  or  their  prejudices ;  and  that  in 
this  respect  those  papers  which  profess  the  most  per- 
fect impartiality  are  the  most  notorious  offenders. 


A  QUEENSLAND  FLOOD. 

Some  ten  days'  travel  had  taken  me  about  three 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Queensland.  I 
had  passed  the  border  settlement  of  the  colony, 
Roma,  beyond  which  point  there  lay  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  civilization  but  the  stations  of  adventurous 
squatters,  few  and  far  between,  and  began  to  tire  of 
my  solitary  journey,  enlivened  only  by  a  halt  for  the 
night  at  some  roadside  "  grog-shop,"  a  bullock-driv- 
er's camp,  or,  when  particularly  fortunate,  some  sta- 
tion near  my  road.  Long  marches  and  short  com- 
mons were  telling  on  my  horse's  condition  ;  and  as 
my  ultimate  destination  was  still  over  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  me,  I  was  seriously  thinking  of  claim- 
ing hospitality  from  some  one  for  a  few  days  till  my 
jaded  hack  was  better  able  to  do  his  remaining  work. 
Thus  I  was  not  sorry  when,  the  tenth  evening  of  my 
journey,  on  emerging  from  a  thick  scrub,  I  saw 
lights  in  the  distance,  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  rode  into  a  clearing  on  which  stood 
the  barracks  of  a  detachment  of  the  Queensland 
Native  Mounted  Police. 

"Glad  to  see  you 'come  in,"  said  Lieutenant 
Parr,  the  officer  in  command,  as,  roused  by  the 
clamor  of  the  dogs,  he  came  to  the  door.  u  You  are 
just  in  time  for  dinner.  Here,  Tommy,"  to  a  black 
trooper,  "  take  the  gentleman's  horse."  To  me,  "  Do 
you  wish  him  hobbled,  or  shall  he  go  out  with 
mine?  " 

"  Why,  in  truth,"  said  I,  "  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  me  in  for  a  day  or  two  till  my  horse  picks  up 
a  little." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Off  with  the  sad- 
dle, Tommy,  and  let  him  go  with  the  rest."  Upon 
which  poor  Bob  was  speedily  relieved  of  bridle,  sad- 
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die,  ami  uswsg\"  introduced  lo  the  troop  horses,  and 
led  oil'  by  them  M>  their  favorite  pastures. 

"  Your  coming  is  quite  a  Godsends"  said  Mr. 
Pair,  when,  after  a  long  talk,  it  wits  bedtime.  "  If 
yon  are  not  pressed  for  t.imr,  stiiy  here  as  long  as  you 
like.  I  patrol  your  way  in  a  fortnight  ;  «iivt-  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  till  then,  and  we  will  ride 
together;  in  the  mean  time  your  bone  will  regain 
his  condition,  and  you  ean  have  such  sport  in  the 
wav  of  bunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  as  the  country 
i  an  give  you." 

With  the  return  of  daylight  I  arose,  and  strolled 
out  to  view  my  new  quarters  and  breathe  the  morn- 
ing aii\  Anything  more  delightful  than  the  early 
morn  in  the  btwh  in  Australia  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. The  air  is  so  fresh,  so  balmy,  so  pure,  and 
withal  so  delicately  perfumed  with  a  thousand 
strange  and  delicious  aromatic  odors,  that  one  can 
almost  taste  it,  and  the  mere  act  of  respiration  be- 
comes a  positive  pleasure.  The  woods  are  resonant 
with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  innumer- 
able insects,  and  yet  their  small  music  hardly  seems 
to  break  the  nnjestic  silence,  which  becomes  more 
impressive  when  at  intervals  the  various  creatures 
intermit  their  song,  and  the  only  audible  sound  is  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  only  visible 
motion  the  sweeping  of  a  fleecy  cloud  across  the  blue. 

My  present  resiing-pl  ice  was  the  police  camp  at 
Duleutha,  on  the  Bundl  Creek,  in  the  district  of  the 
Mar  inoa.  The  barracks  were  a  collection  of  slab  huts 
built  on  a  gras-y  bank  sloping  gently  towards  the 
Bungil,  a  creek  " —  Anr/lice,  small  slreain  — flowing 
into  the  Condamine  river,  which  latter  farther  on  in 
its  course  becomes  the  Balonne,  then  the  Darling, 
and  finally  is  merged  in  the  Mississippi  of  Australia, 
the  Murray  river.  The  central  hut  was  the  officers' 
dwelling,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  quarters  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  detachment,  on  the 
other  by  the  store-huts  and  the  winter  quarter  of  the 
native  troopers,  who,  disdaining  all  cover  until  the 
colder  weather  set  in,  slept,  during  the  summer 
months  a  la  belle  e.'oile  in  rear  of  the  buildings.  On 
the  left  was  a  stock-yard  tenanted  by  a  lew  cows, 
which  Mrs.  Cassidv,  the  sergeant's  wife,  was  busy 
milking;  on  the  right  a  garden,  small  but  well 
stocked  with  both  fruits  and  flowers;  beyond  it  again 
a  paddock,  in  which  the  horses  waiting  duty  were 
kept.  The  front  was  the  parade-ground,  on  which 
at  this  early  hour  a  few  pet  rabbits,  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  the  kangaroo  hounds,  were  hopping 
about.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  the 
ground  rose,  somewhat  abruptly  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  our  level,  throwing  fiom  its  wooded  height  a 
grateful  shelter  over  the  camp  as  the  day  grew 
hotter. 

Strolling  round  to  the  native  quarters,  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  troopers,  who,  busy  about  their 
accoutrements,  were  preparing  for  a  parade.  A 
liner  set  of  fellows  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Tall, 
athletic,  muscular,  active  as  cats,  savage  upon  occa- 
sion as  tigers,  they  were  the  very  men  for  the  rough- 
and-ready  duties  of  a  border  police.  Their  fidelity 
is  secured  by  their  invariably  serving  out  of  their 
own  districts:  thus  the  Queensland  force  is  recruit- 
ed from  tribes  on  the  Murray  river,  and  the  Victo- 
ria police  in  Queensland.  All  Australian  tribes 
are  at  enmity  with  each  other;  these  black  consta- 
bles are  therefore  so  many  Islnnaels  in  uniform,  and 
as  a  deserter  would  certainly  be  killed  and  probably 
eaten  by  some  tribe  through  which  he  would  have 
to  pass,  he,  as  much  from  prudence  as  from  loyalty, 
sticks  to  his  corps. 


"Tommy,"  the  black  corporal,  Parr's  factotum 
and  right-hand  man,  was  a  magnificent  fellow, 
strong  as  a  Hercules,  and,  without  exception,  the 
finest  rider  I  had  ever  seen.  All  the  men  were 
more  than  a,  match  for  any  ordinary  vice  in  a  horse, 
but  there  was  one  brute  in  the  troop  that  Avas  too 
much  lor  any  of  them  but  Tommy.  On  the  second 
day  of  my  stay  he  was  driven  in  with  other  horses, 
and  an  exhibition  was  got  up  for  my  especial  benefit. 
The  "Devil"  —  such  was  his  appropriate  name  — 
was  "baled  up"  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  bridled 
and  saddled  after  infinite  difficulty,  mounted  in  the 
bale,  and  then  let  go.  As  soon  as  the  small 
enclosure  was  opened,  his  Satanic  Majesty  darted 
out  into  the  large  yard,  cleared  the  slip-bars,  and 
began  a  series  of  the  most  diabolical  attempts  to  un- 
seat Irs  rider  that  1  ever  witnessed.  With  back 
arched  like  a  bow  and  head  between  his  knees,  he 
bucked  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  screaming  with  rage  : 
then  throwing  up  his  head  so  suddenly  that  I  feared 
for  Tommy's  brains,  he  reared  upright  and  executed 
a  fandango  on  his  hind  leos :  resuming  a  morn 
natural  po-ition,  he  flung  his  heels  in  the  air,  jumped 
sideways,  spun  round  as  on  a  pivot,  repeating  or 
varying  these  performances  in  every  way  that  his 
infernal  fancy  could  suggest,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
Tommy  and  the  "Devil,"  so  to  speak,  were  one: 
there  wa«  no  upsetting  that  admirable  balance,»no 
<retting  lid  of  the  vice-like  grip  of  those  brawny 
thighs.  His  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  and 
white  teeth  gleaming,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all  over 
his  black  face,  Tommy  bore  it  all  unmoved,  till 
presently,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  dug  the. 
spurs  into  Satan,  who  with  one  tremendous  bound 
dashed  into  the  woods.  In  half  an  hour  the  pair 
returned,  the  horse  white  with  foam  and  sweat,  and 
for  the  present  conquered  :  his  rider,  dismounting, 
took  off  saddle  and  bridle  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  quite  ready  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance whenever  it  might  be  required  of  him. 

A  week  or  ten  days  pass<  d  pleasantly  enough. 
Kangaroos  and  emus  were  abundant.  There  were 
brush  turkeys  and  bronze-winged  pigeons  in  the 
scrub,  bustards  on  the  plains,  ducks  in  the  lagoons, 
fat  bream  and  cod  in  the  creek,  and  we  had  as  much 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  as  we  wanted.  The 
long  evenings  we  wiled  away  with  talk,  and  smoke, 
and  hard  fights  at  ecarte  and  piquet.  The  time 
drew  near  for  Parr's  patrol  ;  my  horse  Bob,  fully 
recovered  from  his  fatigue,  was  as  frisky  as  a  kitten, 
and  orders  were  given  for  a  muster  of  the  horses  on 
the  following  day. 

But  next  morning  broke  sullenly  and  in  gloom. 
The  clouds,  black  and  ominous,  were  gathering 
heavily;  it  was  evident  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the 
autumnal  rains.  However,  late  that  afternoon  the 
horses  came  trooping  in,  when  those  required  for 
duty  were  drafted  from  the  herd,  and  the  remainder 
again  turned  loose. 

That  evening  the  floodgates  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  it  does  only  in 
the  tropics ;  one  might  almost  say  not  in  isolated 
drops,  .but  in  one  vast  sheet  of  falling  water,  a  very 
avalanche  of  rain.  For  about  a  couple  of  hours 
this  lasted,  when  the  first  fury  of  die  storm  abated, 
but  it  merely  subsided  into  a  steady  down-pour,  with 
no  si^n  of  slack  or  diminution.  The  monotonous 
pelting  on  the  roof  had  its  effect  on  our  spirits;  we 
threw  by  the  cards,  and  drew  near  the  fire,  which, 
spitting  and  hissing  as  the  big  drops  fell  upon  the 
flame,  was  bravely  endeavoring  to  make  head 
against  the  rain. . 
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"  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,"  said  Parr,  "  we 
may  give  up  all  idea  of  starting  to-morrow.  There 
is  every  appearance  of  a  flood ;  you  may  then  be 
stuck  here  for  some  days  longer." 

The  morning  brought  no  change  for  the  better, 
the  rain  was  still  falling,  falling.  Breakfast  over,  we 
went  down  to  inspect  the  creek  ;  its  waters,  though 
swollen  and  turbid,  were  not  yet  so  considerably 
increased  in  volume  as  the  continuous  down-pour 
had  led  me  to  anticipate.  "  Wait  till  the  water 
comes  down  from  the  hills,"  remarked  Parr,  "you 
will  not  know  the  creek." 

In  another  hour  the  waters  did  come  down.  We, 
hearing  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  visited  the  creek 
once  more,  and  what  a  change !  The  stream  but 
yesterday  a  limpid  brook,  in  some  parts  scarce 
ankle-deep,  was  now  brimming  over  its  banks.  A 
swiftly  moving  mass  of  yellow  water,  bearing  on  its 
distracted  bosom  great  boughs  and  branches,  chafing 
wildly  at  every  obstacle,  rushing  like  a  cataract  over 
the  fallen  trees  and  boulders  that  here  and  there 
blocked  its  impetuous  course. 

Parr,  stooping,  stuck  a  twig  into  the  ground  at 
the  brink.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  surrounded 
with  water.  The  river  was  still  rising.  "  A  flood, 
without  a  doubt,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  we  must  get  the 
sheep  driven  up."  This  was  a  small  flock  of  some 
sixty,  slaughtered  from  time  to  time  for  consumption 
in  the  camp. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  huts  I  asked  where  the 
general  limit  of  high-water  mark  was  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  some  slight  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  bar- 
racks were  beginning  to  haunt  me.     . 

"  We  are  all  right  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  At 
the  worst  we  can  be  only  surrounded  by  the  water 
for  a  few  days.  You  see  that,"  pointing  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  stock- 
yard, and  between  it  and  the  river,  —  "the  water 
has  reached  that  once,  but  only  once,  during  the  five 
years  we  have  been  here." 

By  dusk  that  evening  the  water  was  nearly  up 
to  the  stump,  and  the  rain  was  still  falling  steadily. 
However,  everything  was  made  "snug,"  as  sailors 
say;  the  cows  were  in  the  stock-yard,  where  they 
looked  very  miserable,  with  the  water  running  in 
one  constant  stream  down  their  sides  and  tails. 
The  sheep  were  in  the  fold ;  the  blacks  under  cover 
in  their  quarters,  whence  the  plaintive  music  of 
their  songs  reached  us  at  intervals  through  the 
ceaseless  patter  of  the  rain  ;  and  we  two  white  men 
sat  late  into  the  night,  sipping  hot  coffee,  smoking, 
and  fighting  stout  battles  with  the  cards.  Before 
going  to  bed  I  went  to  look  at  Parr's  high-water 
mark.  The  water  was  two  feet  past  the  stump. 
"  Very  good,"  said  Parr,  unmoved  at  the  announce- 
ment, "  then  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  it ;  the  water 
will  fall  to-morrow.      Good  night,  old  fellow  !  " 

I  hardly  know  how  long  I  had  slept,  when,  half 
awake,  half  asleep,  after  pushing  back  the  coverlet 
(the  night  being  hot  and  close),  my  arm  fell  listless- 
ly outside  the  bed  towards  the  floor,  and  —  into 
water  up  to  the  elbow  !  The  shock  was  sufficiently 
startling ;  I,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  was  awake 
in  an  instant. 

"  Parr,"  I  cried,  "  the  water  is  on  us !  " 
"What  ?  "  was  the  sleepy  rejoinder. 
"  The  flood  ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  the  water,  —  it  is  in 
the  room,  —  the  floor  is  covered,  —  get  up  !  " 

Parr,  awake,  but  not  perhaps  fully  conscious, 
threw  his  legs  out  of  bed,  and  as  quickly  withdrew 
them  with  an  ejaculation. savoring  somewhat  of  our 
"  English  shibboleth." 


Then  arose  a  yell  from  the  blacks,  and  presently 
Tommy  splashed  in  :  — 

"  Get  up,  Misser  Parr!  Get  up  quick!  or  ever 
you  get  away,  I  'm  thinking." 

To  strike  a  light  and  hurry  into  our  clothes  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  we  hastily  debated 
what  was  to  be  done.  Escape  seemed  impossible. 
The  nearest  high  land  on  our  side  of  the  creek  was 
at  least  a  mile  off,  and  although  the  hill  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  was  barely  three  hundred 
yards  distant,  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  the 
river  to  it.  The  water  was  rising  with  frightful 
rapidity.  There  were  only  two  plans  to  adopt,  — 
to  mount  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  and  wait  there  till 
the  flood  subsided,  or  to  take  to  the  trees  as  less 
likely  to  give  way  to  the  current.  We  luokily  de- 
cided on  the  latter  alternative.  There  was  a  clump 
of  gum-trees  hard  by,  and  to  these  we  made  our 
way,  the  water  sweeping  past  us  with  alarming 
force,  and  the  native  women  of  the  party  howling 
with  affright.  These,  on  reaching  the  friendly  shel- 
ter, skipped  up  it  with  all  the  promptitude  practice 
and  fear  could  give  them,  but  we  Europeans  were 
not  so  nimble.  One  of  the  troopers  luckily  had  se- 
cured a  ladder,  and  with  its  help  Mrs.  Cassidy  was 
perched  with  two  native  girls  in  one  tree,  whilst 
Parr  and  myself  occupied  another.  We  had  barely 
time  to  secure  a  few  blankets,  and  such  scraps  of 
bread  and  meat  as  we  could  get  together,  before 
the  water  had  risen  too  high,  and  the  current  had 
become  too  strong  to  venture  into  it. 

Our  party  in  the  trees  consisted  of  three  women, 
four  troopers,  Parr,  and  myself.  The  strength  of 
the  detachment  had  fortunately  been  decreased  two 
or  three  days  before  by  a  patrol  under  the  sergeant. 
If  these  men  had  been  with  us,  our  embarrassment 
and  suffering  would  have  been  still  greater. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  our  refuge  when  strange 
sounds  of  agony  and  distress  were  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  stock-yard,  heavy  plunges,  and  a 
wild  choking  bellowing  indescribably  pitiable  to 
hear.  The  cattle  !  They  were  drowning  in  the 
yard  !  Tommy,  fine  fellow,  tried  to  reach  the  yard, 
in  order,  by  lowering  the  slip-bars,  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  life  ;  but  the  current  was  too  much  for 
him,  he  could  not  make  head  against  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sound  ceased  ;  the  poor  brutes  were  all 
drowned ;  the  sheep,  of  course,  had  gone  before 
them. 

Day  broke  upon  a  leaden  sky,  and  still  the 
constant  rain.  Cold,  wet,  hungry,  cramped,  and 
wretched  as  we  were,  there  seemed  no  present  pros- 
pect of  a  release  from  our  captivity.  We  built  a 
sort  of  platform  between  the  forks  of  our  tree  by 
lopping  some  of  the  upper  branches,  and  there, 
covered  with  a  few  blankets,  we  huddled  together. 
We  divided  a  few  scraps  of  meat  and  pappy-bread, 
and  on  them  made  a  miserable  and  scanty  meal. 
We  had  no  fire,  and  could  not  even  enjoy  the  solace 
of  a  pipe,  but  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  the  apathy 
begotten  of  cold  and  hunger,  gazed  on  the  scene  of 
desolation  at  our  feet. 

It  was  fortunate  we  did  not  mount  the  roof  of  the 
barrack ;  it  had  been  all  but  swept  away.  Beneath 
us  was  an  impetuous  flood,  covered  with  a  frothy 
scum  of  grass  and  sticks  and  leaves,  with  ever  and 
again  the  carcass  of  a  drowned  sheep  as  it.  was 
swept  from  the  fold.  Several  trees  had  already 
fallen,  undermined  by  the  current,  while  those  we 
were  in  occasionally  shivered  ominously,  and  thus 
the  day  dragged  on  its  weary  length  till  night  once 
more  overshadowed  the  land. 
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But  the  dawn  of  the  second  morning  showed  us, 
to  our  inexpressible  delight,  that  the  waters  were 
subsiding.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  at  least  a  foot 
during  the  night;  we  plucked  up  a  new  courage, 
:inil  began  to  get  (mite  cheerful.  Soon  niter  stm- 
we  beard  a  loud  "  cooey  "  from  the  other  side 
of  the  creek,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
hearty  shout  from  us.  The  cry  was  from  a  squatter, 
whose  house  was  some  three  miles  from  us  on  the 
opposing  ridge,  and  who  had  ridden  down  to  see 
how  we  tared. 

O,  how  patiently  we  watched  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  that  morning  !  At  last,  about  noon,  we 
determined  to  try  if  we  could  not  communicate 
with  our  friend  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  managed 
to  reach  the  bank  of  the  creek  without  acci- 
dent. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Parr,"  roared  Mr.  Waller,  across  the 
stream,  "  how  do  you  get  on  ?  " 

"  Very  badly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  the  barracks  are 
washed  away ;  the  sheep  and  the  cows  are  all 
drowned,  and  I  expect  the  horses  in  the  paddock 
are  lost  too.  We  have  been  in  the  trees  for  two 
nights  with  almost  nothing  to  eat,  and  are  near 
starving  with  cold  and  hunger." 

"  I  have  lost  three  hundred  sheep,"  returned 
Waller,  "  but  the  station  is  safe.  You  had  better 
cross  over,  and  get  some  dry  clothes  and  some  food." 

But  there  was  the  rub  ;  to  cross  then  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  disconsolately  struggled  back  to 
our  trees. 

But  an  Australian  deluge  falls  as  quickly  as  it 
rises.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  creek  again.  The  stream  was  still  Tunning 
furiously,  but  we  determined  to  try  and  effect  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  shore,  where 
Waller  and  a  man  were  ready  to  help  us.  Tommy, 
selecting  a  spot  where  the  river  made  a  convenient 
bend,  plunged  in,  with  a  light  line  round  his  waist, 
and  struck  out  for  the  other  side.  He  was  swept 
away  like  a  cork,  but  presently,  as  a  favoring  eddy 
washed  him  nearer  in,  he  caught  at  and  grasped  an 
overhanging  bough,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Waller  and 
his  man,  was  safely  landed. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  our  friends  should  drag 
us  one  by  one  across,  but  this  expedient  had  its 
drawbacks.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me ;  old 
kid-gloved,  play-going  days  in  London,  the  Colleen 
Bawn,  and  "  Myles  na  Coppeleen's  Bridge  "  flashed 
across  my  memory.  I  explained  the  device  to  Parr, 
and  the  idea  was  immediately  acted  on.  Tommy, 
being  directed  to  a  tree  likely  to  suit,  ran  up  it, 
fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  to  a  branch,  made  a  loop 
at  the  other ;  then  attaching  a  light  line  to  this  ex- 
tremity, flung  it  across  to  us.  A  black  fellow  was 
sent  flying  through  the  air  on  an  experimental  trip, 
and  landed  safely ;  the  two  native  girls  were  then 
despatched,  followed  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  who,  while  in 
mid-air,  poor  woman !  sent  forth  an  Irish  yell  which 
was  heard  far  above  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  and 
roused  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  ravine.  Our  swing- 
bridge  answered  admirably,  and  in  a  short  time, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  we  were  all  on  the 
summit  of  our  little  Ararat,  where  supplies  from 
Waller's  station  already  awaited  us.  Before  an 
enormous  fire  we  dried  our  drenched  and  shivering 
bodies :  to  strip  some  sheets  of  bark,  and  build  a  few 
huts,  was  a  short  task  for  the  ready  blacks,  and  be- 
fore dark  we  were  under  cover,  feasting  on  fried 
mutton,  "  damper,"  and  tea. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  fell,  the  creek  returned 
to  its  normal  bed,  and  we  were  able  to  start  on  our 


journey  ;  but  of  the  pretty  police  camp  scarce  a 
vestige  remained.  Of  the  buildings  nothing  was 
left  but  a  few  slabs.  The  vines  and  rose-trees  of 
the  garden,  the  little  luxuries  and  comforts  which 
poor  Parr,  during  five  years'  residence,  had  col- 
lected around  him  in  his  bush  home,  had  vanished. 
All  the  Government  stores  were  swept  away,  some 
of  them  being  afterwards  recovered  lower  down  the 
creek,  where  my  own  saddle,  by  the  way,  was  found 
hanging,  like,  some  quaint  fruit,  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  horses,  luckily,  broke  out  of  the 
paddock,  and  escaped  the  fate  of  the  cattle  and  the 
sheep. 


SAINTE-BEUVE  AT  HOME. 

[Translated  for  Evkry  Saturday  from  IJ Evinement.] 

If  you  leave  the  new  Luxemburg  garden  and 
enter  the  deserted  and  badly  paved  street  whose 
enamelled  plate  bears  the  inscription  Rue  du  Mont- 
jiarnasse,  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  small 
square  house  which  smiles  in  the  sunshine  in  its 
neat  coat  of  white  paint,  —  it  is  the  house  of  a 
sage. 

A  study,  —  used  also  as  a  bedchamber,  —  a  very 
simple  dining-room,  and  two  or  three  other  rooms,  — 
that  is  all.  But  wait,  —  I  forgot  a  small  garden,  into 
which  lately  a  great  many  stones  have  been  thrown. 
As  regards  the  inmates  of  the  house,  they  are  a  man 
of  sixty,  an  old  cook  named  Mary,  a  venerable 
housekeeper,  a  servant-girl  who  sews  on  shirt-but- 
tons, mends  stockings,  dusts  the  furniture,  and  assists 
in  the  kitchen ;  furthermore,  two  cats,  one  called 
La  Vieille,  and  the  other  La  Jeune,  and,  finally,  some 
pigeons,  —  but  very  fine  hooded  pigeons  with  coral 
feet,  and  throats  cravated  with  rubies,  amethysts, 
and  emeralds.  They  are  the  most  splendid  feature 
of  the  house. 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  friend  one  day  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  "  you  have  there  senatorial  pigeons." 

"  No,  artist's  pigeons,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
And,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  the  pigeons  always  is  an 
artist  and  thinker,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  only 
occasionally  a  senator. 

You  know  whom  I  mean  :  Sainte-Beuve.  "Well, 
we  have  now  placed  the  ladder  against  the  wall ;  let 
us  ascend  it,  jump  into  the  garden,  and  enter  the 
house. 

The  amiable  and  eminent  Causeur  du  Lundi —  so 
called  from  his  famous  Causeries  du  Lundi  in  the 
Constilutionnel  —  is  at  this  moment  at  his  desk  in 
the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  papers,  and  the  senator  is 
just  about  to  finish  a  carefully  prepared  speech. 

His  study  is  a  very  humble  one ;  a  bed,  —  I  have 
told  you  already  that  he  used  it  also  as  a  bedchamber, 
—  an  ingeniously  constructed  easy-chair,  presented 
to  him  recently  by  a  Highness,  who  is  also  a  lady  of 
heart  and  understanding ;  a  plaster  bust  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  a  pastel  painted  by  the  Prin- 
cess, —  an  exquisite  work,  believed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Madame  Lenoir,  the  wife  of  the  former 
police  lieutenant. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  works  every  day  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  interrupting 
his  labors  only  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  take 
a  light  lunch. 

He  is  very  fond  of  butter,  and  has  always  some 
within  reach  in  a  shell-shaped  butter-vessel,  into 
which  he  puts  a  few  pieces  of  ice  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  sets  in.  He  himself  cuts  his  sandwiches 
and  spreads  the  butter  on  them  ;  he  eats  butter  with 
everything,  even  with  fruit. 
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When  lie  is  not  in  the  Senate,  be  always  takes  a 
walk  at  four  before  sitting  down  to  his  dinner. 

I  mentioned  Mary,  Sainte-Beuve's  cook.  She 
understands  the  culinary  art  to  perfection,  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  her  specialty,  —  kidneys  done  in  ra- 
gout. Merimee,  the  prince  of  gourmets,  tasted  them, 
and  swore  that  Mary  was  a  true  artUlr. 

Dr.  Veron  growled  at  Mary's  master  for  several 
years.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why?  Because 
Sainte-Beuve  had  dared  to  compare  Mary  with  Ve- 
ron's  peerless  Sophie  !  The  doctor,  who,  previous 
to  this  incident,  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  retired  jealously  into  his  tent. 
I  believe  he  forgave  him  only  on  his  death-bed. 

"  How  abominable,  Monsieur,  how  abominable  !  " 
exclaimed  Mary  the  other  day,  on  reading  certain 
newspaper  articles  on  Sainte-Beuve's  roast-beef  din- 
ner on  Good  Friday  ;  and  she  added  :  "  And  they 
have  not  said  anything  about  my  cream-sauce  and 
my  crawfish  ! " 

The  author  of  "  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
"  Volupte,"  and  so  many  other  master-pieces  of  style, 
grace,  and  depth,  receives  from  time  to  time  at  his 
table  a  few  friends,  such  as  Prince  Napoleon,  Taine, 
About,  Merimee,  Charles  Robin ;  and  then  the  wit 
of  this  pleiad  is  equal  to  Mary's  sauces. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  these  dinners:  at 
dessert,  the  host  always  causes  a  tray  with  small 
glasses  to  be  placed  before  him.  Two  bottles  are 
also  there  ;  one  contains  rum,  and  the  other  Curacoa. 
With  the  utmost  care  he  fills  each  glass  half  with 
rum  and  half  with  Curacoa,  and  courteously  hands 
to  each  guest  this  very  agreeable  and  invigorating 
mixture. 

But  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  or  rather  M.  de  Sainte- 
Beuve,  receives  a  great  many  other  friends  at  his 
house ;  they  are  all  the  poor  of  that  quarter,  to  whom 
he  gives  clothing,  bread,  &c. 

During  his  late  illness,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  a  prey 
to  acute  suffering,  called  his  housekeeper  to  his  bed- 
side, and  said  to  her  :  — 

"  Take  five  hundred  francs  from  the  bureau, 
and  distribute  them  immediately.  Go,  and  make 
haste ! " 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  on  excellent  terms  with  his 
curate,  —  the  curate  of  Notre-Dame-des-Champs, — 
whom  he  calls  a  human  saint. 

1  said  that  his  street  was  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
This  disquiets  him,  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays.     The  street  is  close  to  the  barriere. 

"  I  shall  have  a  sidewalk  made,"  he  said  the  other 
day  to  About,  —  "a  sidewalk  for  the  drunkards." 

He  possesses  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
For  ay^  or  no,  he  always  sends  his  cards,  with  thanks 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

At  the  entrance  of  his  cabinet  is  a  step. 

"  Beware  of  falling  on  the  step,"  he  said,  when 
still  confined  to  his  bed,  to  every  visitor  who  came 
in  or  went  out. 

Ah,  what  an  amiable  man  he  is,  and  what  a 
man ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  originally  intended  to  become  a  physician, 
and  that  he  passed  through  three  medical  examina- 
tions. 

When  he  exchanged  the  scalpel  for  the  pen  — 
is  there  not  still  something  of  the  scalpel  in  his  mas- 
terly pen?  —  his  excellent  mother  was  highly  dis- 
satisfied, —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  did  not 
become  reconciled  to  it  until  her  son  was  elected 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
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A  FIGHTING  PARSON. 

A    LEGEND    OF    OLD    VAUXHALL. 

Vauxiiall  Gardens,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  of  King  John's  time,  were  first  laid 
out  about  a  year  after  the  Restoration.  They  be- 
came more  fashionable  than  ever  about  1728,  when 
a  certain  Jonathan  Tyers  took  them.  Roubilliac 
carved  and  cast  statues  of  Handel  and  Milton,  Ho- 
garth painted  designs  for  the  chief  pavilions,  and 
Doctor  Arne  composed  ballads  for  the  orchestra. 
The  gardens  opened  in  1732  with  a  Ridotto,  at 
which  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  present,  and 
one  hundred  of  the  foot-guards  kept  order. 

Let  us  light  once  more  the  thousand  lamps  in  the 
old  gardens  of  London  pleasure  and  folly ;  let  them 
once  more  glimmer  on  green  leaves  ;  let  us  replace 
in  the  orchestra  the  musical  gentlemen  in  cocked 
hats  who  play  Arne's  music;  let  us  again  fill  the 
long  walks  with  red-heeled  dandies,  parsons  in  flow- 
ing cassocks  and  bands,  sly  pickpockets,  blustering, 
over-dressed  highwaymen,  with  nags  at  the  gate 
ready  to  mount  for  quiet  moonlight  canters  on  Bag- 
shot  or  Hounslow  Heaths  ;  let  ladies  in  flowing  sifk 
and  mountainous  muslin  bead-dresses  mingle  in  the 
crowd,  —  while  we  revive  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  old  legends  of  Vauxhall.  and,  armed  with  the 
perpetual  gold  ticket  given  by  Tyers  to  Hogarth,  we 
enter  the  chief  gate,  and  imagine  for  a  few  moments 
the  gayety  and  noise  of  1773. 

Thanks  to  some  old  Macaroni  magazines  of  the 
exact  date,  we  can  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
actors  in  the  following  little  drama  with  unerring 
exactitude. 

The  story,  simple  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  well  worthy 
of  preservation,  abounding  as  it  is  in  contrasts  to 
the  manners  of  the  present  day,  and  showing  what  a 
vast,  gulf  there  is  in  every  essential  point  between 
the  two  periods.  The  Macaronies  in  17  73  were  a 
set  of  travelled  dandies,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
signalized  themselves  by  introducing  macaroni,  the 
favorite  dish  of  Italy  (unknown  before  in  England), 
at  the  subscription-table  at  Almack's.  The  Maca- 
ronies were  the  most  extravagant  dandies  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  Dandyism  culmi- 
nated in  them,  and  has  never  since  (not  even  under 
Brummel  and  his  fat  friend)  reached  so  high  a  wa- 
ter-mark. The  Macaronies  were  affected,  effemi- 
nate fops,  vicious  and  indolent,  fond  of  gambling, 
drinking,  and  duelling,  and  indulging  in  the  costliest 
dress.  They  were  the  special  torments  of  quiet  peo- 
ple at  Vauxhall.  They  passed  away  like  summer 
flies,  leaving  a  race  of  rickety,  gouty  children,  and 
encumbered  estates.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for 
only  two  things  ;  the  one  is  the  introduction  of  that 
excellent  and  nutritious  and  succulent  dish,  maca- 
roni, and  the  invention  of  that  useful  slang  word 
"bore"  (boar),  which  originally  meant  any  oppo- 
nent of  dandyism,  or  any  person  who  could  not 
afford  to  dress  in  the  height  of  fashion.  These  mis- 
erable creatures  wore  scented  silk  coats  of  all  colors, 
—  skimp  coats,  with  small  collars  and  outside  pock- 
ets, —  knee-breeches  of  spotted  or  striped  silk,  satin 
or  velveret,  collarless,  embroidered  and  laced  waist- 
coats, white  stockings,  and  small  diamond-buckled 
shoes,  enormous  cocked  hats  turned  up  behind,  and 
looped  with  very  small  buttons  (they  made  a  great 
point  of  the  small  button). 

Their  powdered  wigs,  in  two  stiff*  tiers  of  curls, 
were  collected  behind  into  enormous  clubs,  thick  as 
a  prize-fighter's  arm,  and  bound  tight  for  half  a  foot 
near  the  tufted  end  with  black  silk.     Their  ti<rht 
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sleeves  ended  m  small  raffles,  that  half  hid  their 
little  lily-white  hands.  Their  clouded  canes  were 
decorated  with  large  double  tassels,  and  they  car- 
ried at  their  sides  either  very  small  steel-hilted  or 
silver-hilted  swords,  or  small  hangers  and  scimitars. 
Officers  of  great  Macaronies  wore  scarlet  stocks. 
The  ladies  (and  here  we  rather  tremble  at  attempt- 
ing to  condense  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  female 
dress  of  any  epoch)  —  the  ladies  figured  in  silk 
"  ni<dit-gowns  "  (that  was  the  fashion-book  phrase  of 
the  time),  with  jewel  breast-knots,  short  loose  man- 
tle, and  curious  round  hats,  crested  with  bows  of*  rib- 
bon, and  tilting  up  before  and  behind  over  piles  of 
powdered  hair.  The  younger  ladies  wore  quaint 
caps,  bound  round  with  ribbon,  and  with  enormous 
frills  drooping  down  and  hiding  half  the  face.  The 
little  pointed  shoes  had  high  heels ;  the  dresses,  cut 
low,  had  trailing  short  sleeves.  Such  were  the  ac- 
tors in  our  drama. 

But  to  our  story.  On  a  July  evening  in  1773, 
the  Heverend  H.  Bate,  editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 
generally  known  as  "  Parson  Bate,"  a  stalwart, 
choleric,  sporting  parson,  strolling  about  the  gardens, 
came  upon  a  bench  near  the  orchestra  whereon  sat 
four  friends,  —  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  wife,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Tateham. 
Parson  Bates  sailed  up  to  them  in  his  flowing  black, 
and,  greeting  the  party  in  his  best  style,  sat  down, 
and  joined  in  the  agreeable  conversation.  Whilst 
engaged  in  this  pleasant  way,  two  gentlemen  passed, 
who  stared  at  the  lady  in  a  rude  way.  They  pres- 
ently returned  in  the  round  of  promenaders,  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  apparent  officers,  who,  as  if 
by  agreement,  seated  themselves  at  a  table  directly 
opposite  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  commenced  rudely  star- 
ing her  out  of  countenance.  The  lady  bore  this  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  she  complained  to  her  husband. 
He,  quiet  man,  thinking  they  would  soon  get  up  and 
go,  begged  her  to  continue  till  the  cantata  then  sing- 
ing was  finished.  The  four  dandies,  however,  still 
laughing  and  staring,  delighted  at  her  confusion,  her 
woman's  spirit  rose,  and  she  said, — 

"  The  behavior  of  those  gentlemen  is  so  rude, — 
is  so  uncommonly  rude,  —  I  can  bear  it  no  long- 
er." 

Parson  Bate,  upon  this,  arose  as  the  champion. 
To  endure  such  insults  would  be  to  countenance 
them.  Neither  born  a  philosopher  nor  bred  a 
Pharisee,  his  hot  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hartley  aloud  :  — 

"  Madam,  1  beg  you  will  not  be  distressed,  as  I  will 
prevent  any  future  insult  of  that  nature."  (We 
purposely  retain  the  exict  words,  as  they  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  times.) 

Parson  Bite  then,  bracing  himself  to  his  purpose, 
placed  himself  firmly  on  a  seat  between  the 
four  intruders  and  Mrs.  Hartley.  This  hint  the 
dandies  only  received  with  horse-laughs  and  banter; 
Parson  Bate  then  faced  the  four  men,  and  exchanged 
with  them  glances  of  defiance  worthy  of  the  choleric 
retainers  of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet. 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  already  walked  away,  upon  which 
sturdy  Parson  Bate,  her  champion,  followed  her, 
fir.-t  remarking  that  they  were  four  impertinent 
puppies. 

A  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  Captain  Crofts, 
of  Burgovne's  Light  Dragoons,  instantly  followed 
Parson  Bate  and  said,  — 

"  Do  you  address  yourself  in  that  speech  to 
me  ?  " 

Bate  replied,  "  Certainly  not,  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  you  in  the  party." 


"  Do  you  call  me  a  puppy  V  " 

"  The  only  way  to  be  perfectly  convinced  in  this 
particular,"  replied  Bate,  "  is  for  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  were  one  of  the  four;  for  I  shall  persist  that  the 
gentlemen  who  so  meanly  and  scandalously  dis- 
tressed the  lady  with  whom  I  was  in  company  were 
four  dirty  impertinent  puppies." 

"  You  look  very  big  upon  the  occasion,"  said 
Captain  Crofts,  eying  Bate  superciliously  from  head 
to  loot;  "you  are  a  good  tight  fellow,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, mean  to  intimidate  me  because  you  are  a 
boxer." 

"  Boxing,"  replied  Bate,  "  is  by  no  means  my 
plan  ;  but  as  you  seem  determined  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  continue  to  follow  me,  if  you  speak  three 
more  impertinent  words  to  me,  I  '11  wring  your  nose 
oft  your  face. 

Captain  Crofts  instantly  demanded  Bate's  name 
and  address,  and  they  separated.  Soon  after,  walk- 
ing round  in  search  of  a  lingering  friend,  Bate 
again  met  the  four  dandies,  who  instantly  began 
laughing  and  jeering,  and  crying,  "  Twin-  the  cu- 
rate,  etc.  Stopping  short  to  knock  the  first  of  the 
insolent  rascals  down,  Captain  Crofts  again  stepped 
up,  touched  Bate  on  the  shoulder,  and  desired  his 
address,  as  he  had  forgotten  it.  Bate  instantly  told 
him,  Number  Seventeen  Clifford's  Inn;  and,  to  make 
sure  of  it,  begged  him  to  call  a  waiter  for  pen  and 
ink,  which  he  did.  During  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  another  dandy,  came  up,  and  imperti- 
nently asked  if  any  man  had  not  a  right  to  look  at 
a  handsome  woman. 

Bate  replied  sternly,  — 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  ladies,  —  with 
admiration  and  with  contempt." 

On  this  the  dandy  replied  that  he  himself  had 
been  called  a  puppy  for  looking  at  a  party  in  those 
same  gardens. 

Bate  replied  that  he  well  merited  the  observa- 
tions made  upon  him,  upon  which  the  dandy  clapped 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  said, — 

"  I  '11  knock  the  rascal  down  who  says  so." 

Captain  Crofts  interrupted  this  conversation  by 
asking  Mr.  Bate  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  if  he 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  his  profession  to 
escape  giving  him  (Captain  Crofts)  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  he  should  not  avail  himself  of 
that  to  act  in  any  manner  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  began  ridiculing  Mr.  Bate's 
profession,  and  Mr.  Bate  retaliated  by  ridiculing  the 
fop's  hat  and  feather,  and  the  miniature  dangling  on 
his  breast;  upon  which  a  savage-looking  Irishman 
interposed,  and  Mr.  Bate  called  him  an  impertinent 
fellow  for  interfering.  A  crowd  then  assembling, 
Mr.  Bate  told  his  story,  and,  complaining  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  intrusion,  that  refined  gentleman  was 
hooted  and  jostled,  while  Parson  B  tie  quietly  took 
coach,  and  returned  with  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her 
friends  to  town. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Bate  was 
awakened  in  Clifford's  Inn  by  his  servant  bringing 
a  letter  to  him.  It  was  a  threatening  letter  from 
Captain  Crofts,  demanding  instant  satisfaction  for 
the  last  night's  insult,  and  threatening,  unless  he 
gave  it,  to  hunt  him  up  and  down  London,  pull  his 
nose,  spit  on  him,  ami  pull  his  black  coat  off  his 
back.  Mr.  Bate  sent  word  that  he  would  be  at 
home  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon;  but  when  the 
messenger  was  gone,  he  wrote  to  C  iptain  Crofts,  of- 
fering to  meet  him  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee-house 
—  opposite  Catherine  Street — in  the  Strand;  and 
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there,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Bate  went  to  dine, 
together  with  Mr.  Dawes,  a  young  lawyer. 

Captain  Crofts  soon  afterwards  arrived  with  his 
friend,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  demanded 
that  Mr.  Bate  would  either  apologize  in  the  public 
papers,  or  go  out  with  Captain  Crofts  within  half  an 
hour.  To  this  unpleasantly  peremptory  demand  Mr. 
Bite  replied  that,  being  conscious  of  no  impropriety, 
he  should  not  "go  out "  after  such  a  letter,  till  Cap- 
tain Crofts  had  executed  one  or  other  of  his  threats, 
alter  which  he  would  be  ready  to  at  once  attend 
him. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  as  second,  then  reduced  this  de- 
mand to  writing,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  duel- 
lists at  that  epoch.  Mr.  Lyttelton  then  asked  Mr. 
Bate  if  lie  was  not  wrong  in  making  such  a  demand, 
as,  Captain  Crofts  being  a  soldier,  nothing  but  the  life 
of  one  of  them  could  atone  for  such  conduct.  Mr. 
Bate  replied  that,  having  been  in  the  army  himself 
he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  necessary  etiquette, 
and  knew  the  grounds  on  which  he  stood.  On  this 
Mr.  Lyttelton  begged  the  duel  might  be  fought  in 
France,  lest  the  consequences  might  prove  fatal  to 
his  friend.  Mr.  Bate  put  a  decided  negative  on 
this,  and  refused  to  quit  England,  be  the  event  what 
it  would.  Captain  Crofts  then  came  forward,  and 
said  that  such  an  excursion  was  unnecessary,  as  he 
apologi>ed  for  the  letter,  written  under  a  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  Mr.  Bate's  character,  and  he  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Bate  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
s  ud :  "  We  can  now  go  out  as  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  ready  to  attend  you." 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Dawes,  he  begged  him  to 
provide  a  case  of  pistols  and  other  necessaries.  The 
ring  in  Hyde  Park  being  proposed  as  the  ground, 
Mr.  Bate  objected  to  the  place,  fearing  interruption. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Dawes  then  agreed  to  select 
a  more  private  place,  and  Mr.  Bate  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  in  case  either 
himself  or  the  captain  should  unfortunately  stand  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  Mr.  Lyttelton  then  objected 
to  the  lateness  ^of  the  hour,  and  proposed  Sunday 
morning  (the  next  day),  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Bate 
replied  that  the  affair  was  so  disagreeable  to  him  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  he  could  not  on  any 
account  suffer  it  to  lay  another  night  upon  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Dawes,  learned  in  duelling  precedents,  then 
quoted  the  case  of  Lords  Townshend  and  Bella- 
mont,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so  very  unusual  to 
fight  in  an  afternoon.  They  therefore  at,  once 
unanimously  agreed  to  take  a  postchaise  and  four, 
ami  with  a  surgeon  drive  down  to  Richmond  Park, 
and  there  finally  settle  the  whole  difference. 

They  were  about,  to  quit  the  room  when  the  door 
was  Hung  open,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  entered  with 
his  hat  on,  and  in  the  most  insolent  tone  of  voice 
demanded  satisfaction  of  Parson  Bate,  in  the  name 
of  his  friend  Captain  Miles,  who  was  without,  in  the 
coffee-room,  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  came  rather  malapropos, 
as  he  was  going  out  that  very  moment  with  Captain 
Crofts  to  settle  a  point  of  honor,  which  he  hoped 
would  rectify  the  whole  matter.  Mr.  Ftzgerald 
replied  that  his  friend  must  have  satisfaction  first; 
and  that  there  were  three  or  four  others  who  also 
insisted  upon  their  rights.  Mr.  Bate  then  appealed 
to  his  friend  in  this  dilemma,  as  he  could  only  fight 
one  at  a  time,  and  begged  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  intro- 
duce his  friend  Captain  Miles,  whom  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  have  offended. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  he  could  not  do  that,  as 
Captain  Miles  was  so  enraged  with  him  (Bate)  that 
probably  he  might  beat  him.  Mr.  Bate  replied 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  and,  even 
at  the  worst,  he  could  defend  himself,  and  therefore 
begged  to  see  this  violent  captain.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
replied  that  Captain  Mdes  only  came  to  fight  Bate 
in  his  own  way,  and  therefore,  if  he  did  not  box  im- 
mediately, he  would  knock  down  the  parson  where* 
ever  he  met  him  in  public. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  Captain  Crofts,  and  Mr.  Dawes, 
upon  this,  observed  that  Mr.  Bate  had  behaved  in 
every  respect  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  th  it  they  now 
felt  sure  that  his  character  had  been  misrepresent- 
ed, and  they  therefore  begged  the  present  quarrel 
might  cease,  and  they  would  all  start  for  Richmond. 
This  Mr.  Fitzgerald  refused  to  allow.  The  other 
gentlemen  then  consulted  together,  and  agreed  that 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Bite  and  Captain  Crofts 
should  be  adjusted.  Captain  Crofts  then  generously 
came  forward  and  said  :  — 

"  Mrs.  Hartley  was  ungenteelly  treated,  and  Mr. 
Bate  acted  with  great  spirit  and  propriety  in  defend- 
ing her." 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  begged  Mr.  Crofts' 
pardon  for  any  unguarded  expression  which  he  had 
used  during  the  misunderstanding.  As  Captain 
Crofts  retired,  Captain  Miles  entered,  —  a  savace- 
looking,  ill-dressed  man,  evidently  not  at  home  in 
his  uniform.     Mr.  Bate  said  :  — 

"  I  have  never  seen  your  face  before,  and  I  am 
therefore  ignorant  how  I  could  have  offended  you. 
Are  you  the  person  who  took  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  part 
at  Vauxhall  Gardens  ?  " 

Miles  answered  in  a  confused  way  "  Yes,"  and  he 
had  come  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  never  boxed  with  a  gen- 
tleman, and,  if  nothing  else  would  satisfy  him,  he 
would  send  for  two  chairmen  out  of  the  street,  give 
them  a  guinea,  and  either  beat  or  be  beaten  by 
them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  answered  that  it  did  not  signify 
tdking  any  more  about  it,  for  if  Mr.  Bate  did  not 
fight  Captain  Miles,  then  he  (Miles)  would  beat 
Bate  at  Vauxhall  the  next  time  he  met  him.  To 
this  threat  Bate  quietly  replied  that  he  should 
certainly  be  there  every  day  in  the  next  week,  and 
that  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself. 

Upon  this  Captain  Miles  strutted  awkwardly  out, 
following  his  friends.  On  reflection,  Mr.  Bate,  un- 
willing to  give  the  fellows  even  a  shadow  of  a 
triumph,  ran  after  them,  and,  coming  up  to  them 
opposite  Catherine  Street,  told  Captain  Miles  that, 
rather  than  receive  any  public  insults,  he  would  fix 
an  hour  on  Monday  morning  to  meet  them,  and  give 
either  of  them  or  all  of  them  satisfaction.     Captain 

Miles  only  replied,  " You,  now,  sir!"     Boiling 

over  at  last,  Mr.  Bate  beckoned  the  men  into  the 
front  dining-room  of  the  Spread  Eagle  Tavern. 
Mr.  Bate  here  again  addressed  Captain  Miles,  and 
begged  him  not  to  insist  on  this  porterdike  business. 
Captain  Miles  refused  to  be  pacified,  he  instantly 
stripped  to  his  skin,  and  Mr.  Bate  to  his  shirt,  first 
requesting  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  all  proprieties  might 
be  observed  on  both  sides,  and  testifying  how  dis- 
agreeable to  him  this  "exercise"  was.  The  captain 
and  the  backers  were  then  placed,  the  bottle  and 
sponge  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  comb  it  began 
with  the  usual  feints,  counters,  and  knock-down 
blows.  In  vain  the  furious  captain  tried  to  rush  in 
under  Mr.  Bite's  guard  ;  each  charge  was  repelled 
by  blows  sufficient  to  kill  an  ox,  and  in  fifteen  min- 
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ute8,  after  several  hot  rounds,  the  captain  fell  back 
on  his  second's  knee,  his  face  parted  and  crimson, 
and  both  eyes  closed  by  his  opponent's  tremendous 
lists. 

Suspecting  that  Captain  Miles  was  only  a  professed 
pugilist,  —  in  fact,  a  robust  Irish  footman  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's,  —  three  Irish  chairmen  had  also  been 
hired  to  watch  Captain  Miles's  interests,  and  take 
his  part  if  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  street.  This  dis- 
covery led  to  a  long  and  angry  correspondence  in 
the  Morning  Post  between  the  irate  Mr.  Bate  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  latter  gentleman  declared 
that  he  had  desired  Mr.  Bate,  the  night  of  the  quar- 
rel, to  borrow  a  sword  and  retire  to  a  quiet  place  to 
fight.  Mr.  Bate  had,  he  said,  declined  this  challenge, 
and  refused  to  do  anything  but  box.  Disgusted  at 
such  a  want  of  decorum  in  a  minister,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald said  he  dressed  up  his  servant  as  a  captain,  to 
give  Mr.  Bate  a  warning  first,  and  telling  the  man 
privately  not  to  beat  his  antagonist  too  unmercifully. 
When  Mr.  Bate  had  received  enough  punishment, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  friends  parted  the  combatants, 
complimented  Mr.  Bate  on  his  courage,  and  per- 
suaded him  he  had  sealed  up  the  captain's  eyes. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  evening  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  three  friends  had  knocked  at  Mr.  Bate's 
door  at  Clifford's  Inn,  to  see  if  he  was  sufficiently 
chastised ;  but  the  only  answer  they  could  get  was  a 
shout  from  Mr.  Bate  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  an 
assassin,  and  that  the  next  time  he  met  him,  either 
in  the  Mall,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  the  Pantheon, 
he  would  break  every  bone  in-  his  skin. 

Mr.  Bate  —  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
Bart.  —  became  afterwards  remarkable  as  a  satirical 
journalist  and  a  duellist.  On  one  occasion,  being 
thwarted  by  the  other  proprietors  of  his  paper,  he 
called  them  "  a  pack  of  cowards,"  and  left  the  room. 
One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Richardson,  called  him  out  for 
this  ;  and  the  disputants  met  the  next  morning,  at 
five  o'clock,  in  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Bate  won  the  toss 
for  the  first  fire,  and  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  right 
arm,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  hold  his  pistol. 
Mr.  Mills,  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Richardson's  second,  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  with  professional  friendliness, — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Joey,  this  is  only  a  five-guinea 

i°b" 

Mr.  Bate  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  duellists, 
and  among  others  used  to  relate  how  he  once  asked 
a  Mr.  Brereton,  an  Irishman,  to  lend  him  a  brace 
of  pistols  for  an  impending  duel,  which  did  not, 
however,  take  place.  Brereton  was  delighted  at 
lending  the  pistols,  and  flattered  at  being  asked  for 
them;  but  he  expressed  much  vexation  at  their  being 
borrowed  for  nothing.  Brereton,  moreover,  ob- 
served that  Sir  Henry  had  once  uttered  some  words 
that  had  offended  him,  and  that  he  had  often  de- 
termined to  demand  an  explanation. 

Sir  Henry  in  vain  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
intended  to  offend  him,  and  had  no  recollection  of 
having  ever  said  anything  that  could  displease  him. 
Brereton,  however,  determined  not  to  let  the  pistols 
be  returned  unused,  had  now  risen  into  a  passion. 

"  O,  I  perceive  what  you  are  at,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  and  I  '11  not  balk  you.  There,  I  '11  take  this  pis- 
tol, and  you  take  the  other  ;  we  '11  settle  the  matter 
immediately." 

Brereton  was  pacified  at  this  promptitude  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  at  once  relinquished  his  intention, 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
as  you  are  an  old  friend,  let  us  shake  hands,  and  the 
matter  is  over." 

Some  years  after  this  Brereton  went  to  a  tavern  in 


Dublin  and  waited  at  the  bottom  of.  the  stairs  with 
his  hanger,  ready  to  attack  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  and  whom  he  expected  to  descend. 
His  enemy,  however,  was  too  alert  for  him.  He 
came  down,  sword  in  hand,  and  slashed  into  the 
desperate  man  waiting  to  assassinate  him,  wounding 
him  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot. 

Parson  Bate  possessed  dramatic  and  poetical  pow- 
ers, and  was  an  excellent  theatrical  critic.  He  was 
one  of  Carrick's  truest  friends.  As  a  satirist  and 
political  censor,  he  wrote  with  intrepid  severity.  As 
a  magistrate,  he  was  renowned  for  firmness,  decision, 
activity,  and  spirit.  He  was  a  man  who  had  mis- 
taken his  profession.  As  a  military  or  naval  officer 
he  would  have  covered  himself  with  glory.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  social,  good-humored,  intelligent,  and 
hospitable.  A  friend  of  merit  whenever  it  could  be 
found,  he  especially  valued  himself  on  having  intro- 
duced into  public  notice  Shield  the  composer. 

When  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  was  appointed  an 
Irish  dean,  a  young  lady  of  Dublin  said,  "  O,  how 
I  long  to  see  our  dane ;  they  say  he  is  a  very  hand- 
some man,  and  that  he  fights  like  an  angel." 

FATHER  PROUT  IN  PARIS. 

BY    BLANCHARI)    JERROLD. 

Father  Prout  trudging  along  the  Boulevards, 
with  his  arms  clasped  behind  him  ;  his  nose  in  the 
air ;  his  hat  worn  as  French  caricaturists  insist  all 
Englishmen  wear  hat  or  cap;  his  quick,  clear, 
deep-seeking  eye  wandering  sharply  to  the  right  or 
left;  and  sarcasm  —  not  of  the  sourest  kind — play- 
ing like  jack-o'-lantern  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth ; 
—  Father  Prout  was  as  much  a  character  of  the 
French  capital  as  the  learned  Armenian  of  the  Im- 
perial Library,  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  of 
those  voluntary  exiles  to  the  banks  of  Seine  who 
loved  their  Paris  well,  and  was  as  much  part  of  Paris 
as  Murger,  Musset,  Privat  d'Anglemont,  Mery,  the 
great  Theo,  Lespes,  Monselet,  Dr.  Veron,  and  a  host 
of  other  notable  strollers,  were  or  are.  Very  scorn- 
fully, too,  did  the  father  look  down  -upon  the  later 
strollers ;  for  he  could  carry  back  his  mind  to  the 
days  of  greater,  more  earnest  men  ;  when  literary 
warfare  was  waged  by  soldiers  with  the  souls  of 
lofty  gentlemen,  and  the  tailor's  son  sang  through 
the  bars  of  St.  Pelagie,  — 

"  Lisette  seule  a  le  droit  de  sourire 
Qu-.md  je  lui  dis  :  Je  suis  inrtependant, 
Je  suis,  je  suis  independant." 

It  was  difficult  to  meet  Father  Prout.  He  was  an 
odd,  uncomfortable,  uncertain  man.  His  moods 
changed  like  April  skies.  Light,  little  thoughts 
were  busy  in  his  brain,  lively  and  frisking  as  "  trout- 
lets  in  a  pool."  He  was  impatient  of  interruption, 
and  shambled  forward,  talking  in  an  undertone  to 
himself,  with  now  and  then  a  bubble  or  two  of  laugh- 
ter, or  one  short  sharp  laugh,  almost  a  bark,  like 
that  of  the  marksman  when  the  arrow  quivers  in  the 
bull's-eye.  He  would  pass  you  with  a  nod  that 
meant,  "  Hold  off,  —  not  to-day!"  You  had  been 
with  him  in  his  entresol  of  the  Rue  des  Moulins  over- 
night, and  had  been  dismissed  in  the  small  hours, 
when  he  had  had  gossiping  enough.  You  had  been 
charmed  with  the  range  of  his  scholarship,  the  ease 
and  raciness  of  his  wit,  by  the  masterly  skill  with 
which  he  handled  his  literary  tools,  and  the  shades 
of  the  best  of  all  good  company  whom  he  could  sum- 
mon before  you  in  anecdotes  which  almost  brought 
their  breath  again  upon  your  cheek.  To-day  he  is 
gathered  up  closely  within  himself,  and  is  holding 
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company  in  solitude.  He  was  very  impatient  if  any 
injudicious  friend  or  a  passing  acquaintance  (who 
took  him  to  be  usually  as  accessible  as  any  flaneur 
on  the  macadam)  thrust  himself  forward  and  would 
have  his  hand,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  fine 
day,  but  would  possibly  rain  shortly.  A  sharp  an- 
swer, and  an  unceremonious  plunge  forward  without 
bow  or  good  day,  would  put  an  end  to  the  interrup- 
tion. Of  course  the  father  was  called  a  bear  by  cer- 
emonious shallow-pates,  who  could  not  see  that  there 
was  something  extra  in  the  little  man  talking  to 
himself,  and  shuffling  with  his  hands  behind  him 
through  the  fine  flews  and  cjrandes  dames  of  the 
Italian  Boulevard.  There  were  boobies  of  his  cloth, 
moreover,  who  called  him  a  bore.  He  was  forgetful 
at  times  of  the  bienseanccs,  it  seems,  which  regulate 
the  use  of.  scissors  and  paste.  He  made  ill-timed 
visits.  Pie  was  unmindful  of  "  the  hour  for  going  to 
press."  He  lingered  over  the  paper  when  a  neigh- 
bor was  waiting  for  it,  while  he  travelled  far  off 
amid  the  vast  stores  of  his  memory,  seeking  to  clothe 
some  fact  or  truth  of  to-day  in  the  splendor  of  a  clas- 
sic phrase,  or  in  some  quaint  old  Jesuit  dress. 
When  his  brain  was  full-flowing  to  his  tongue,  he 
would  keep  you  under  a  tropical  sun  by  the  Luxor 
obelisk,  and  tell  you  when  he  first  knew  Paris,  and 
how  he  saw  the  scaffoldings  of  the  Rue  Royale,  and 
what  historic  pageants  he  had  watched  progressing 
inwards  or  outwards  by  the  Tuileries.  Apposite 
anecdote,  queer  figure,  sounding  phrase  covering 
wretched  littleness ;  lace-coats  over  muddy,  petty 
hearts ;  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  Beranger's  de, 
everybody's  de ;  Lewis  Philip  and  his  mess ;  the 
poet-president;  and  then  the  nephew  of  somebody 
who  lives  to  rule  the  roast,  —  better  roast,  too,  than 
Monsieur  Chose  got  by  contract  for  his  guests,  — 
ha  !  ha  !  the  father  laughed,  unmindful  of  the  heat, 
and  gossiped  on.  Lewis  Philip  as  Ulysses !  the 
thread  was  a  delightful  toy  :  Ulysses  as  Leech  could 
draw  him,  with  bottle-nose,  a  cotton  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  and  a  market-basket  in  his  hand  going  out 
for  the  Sunday  dinner.  The  store  of  recollections 
would  gape  wide,  and  it  would  end  with  this : 
"  You  've  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour.  Have  a  cigar." 
And  away  to  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  one  of  those 
grand,  ancient  hotels,  which  the  Baron  at  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  will  not  long  leave  with  a  roof.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Prout  entresol  is  not  already  at  this 
moment  expropriated,  to  be  covered  by  the  straight 
white  line  that  is  to  be  the  imperial  route  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  new  opera-house.  The  father  was 
proud  of  his  hotel,  with  its  Jacobin  atmosphere,  and 
would  have  writhed  with  "  expropriation  "  written 
upon  the  dear  walls. 

This  Rue  des  Moulins  and  hereabouts  Father 
Prout  loved,  —  the  Moulins  and  the  New  Street  of 
the  Little  Fields  of  his  friend  Thackeray,  whom  he 
helped  to  perch  in  an  apartment  herein  before  Mr. 
Titmarsh  had  written  his  book  on  Paris,  —  a  book, 
by  the  way,  which  the  father  called  "  a  very  poor 
thing,"  —  poor  for  Thackeray.  Also,  the  father  was 
a  difficult  critic  to  please  when  the  subject  was 
Paris.  We  have  stood  together,  looking  at  the  old 
Thackeray  home,  on  the  way  to  the  famous  entresol, 
and  hence  the  conversation  has  been  led  far  back  to 
the  days  when  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  young  man,  and 
the  incumbent  of  Watergrass  Hill  was  his  senior  and 
literary  mentor.  They  were  a  curious  pair  to  meet 
in  after  days,  sallying  radiant  from  Thackeray's 
hostelry  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Both  had  gray 
hair  ;  and  the  silver  head  of  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  towered  high  above  the  little  sharp  face  of  the 


sometime  mentor  who  had  given  up  literary  ambi- 
tion, and  retired  to  thread  his  beads  of  gold,  as  they 
might  rise  to  his  fingers,  for  his  evening  paper. 
Tender  memories  held  the  two  together,  and  it  was 
a  holiday  to  the  father  when  a  few  lines  of  the  famil- 
iar, handsome  little  hand  told  him  that  his  friend 
was  round  on  the  Place  once  more.  Passing  Va- 
chette's  (it  was  not  Brebant's  then)  after  dinner  one 
summer  evening,  a  voice  said,  "  Brandy-and-wa- 
ter  ?  "  The  father  was  seated  in  the  shade,  alone 
with  his  iced  water  and  carafon.  Not  a  word  of 
salutation  ;  no  hand-shaking. 

"  Sit  down." 

I  think  Thackeray  had  just  departed  for  America 
after  the  great  banquet ;  whereof  there  was  much 
talk,  spreading  beyond  literary  circles,  on  account 
of  the  indiscretion  and  tasteless  picture-paint- 
ing of  a  correspondent  for  a  provincial  paper.  In 
parenthesis,  I  would  ask  what  English  society  would 
say  to  an  Adrien  Marx  ?  The  father  was  naturally 
led  to  talk  of  his  friend,  and  the  splendid  fortunes 
that  had  waited  at  length  upon  his  genius.  And  so 
back  to  the  beginning.  The  mind,  like  the  eye, 
loves  a  contrast ;  a  little  shade,  as  a  relief  from  the 
shine.  Hawthorne  observes,  in  his  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance, "  Human  destinies  look  ominous  without 
some  perceptible  intermixture  of  the  sable  or  the 
gray."  If  not  of  sable,  surely  of  gray,  enough  was 
spread  over  the  life  of  Thackeray. 

"  The  sable  overspread  him,"  was  about  what  the 
father  observed  on  this  head.  "  I  knew  him  well  be- 
fore you  were  born.  I  was  his  domestic  friend  in  the 
early  time,  and  got  the  little  house  together  here  for 
the  young  couple."  The  eyes  of  the  father  turned 
from  me  across  the  Boulevard  —  inimitably  beyond 
that  —  as  he  spoke.  Sad  and  playful  memories  trav- 
ersed his  brain,  as  plainly  visible  in  eye  and  mouth 
as  the  clouds  and  sunlight  are  upon  the  water, 
lie  got  up  and  marched  off  without  notice,  his 
hands  tightly  clasped  behind  him.  I  followed  ;  and 
as  I  reached  his  elbow,  without  glancing  at  me,  he 
said,  in  his  own  full  time, — somewhere  about  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  —  without  preface  (he  was  a  man 
void  of  preface  in  speech,  and  like  Siebenkas,  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  "  he  laid  the  egg  of  his  act,  or 
deep  saying,  without  any  nest  on  the  naked 
rock"),  — 

"  I  introduced  Thackeray  to  Maginn."  He 
laughed  as  the  vision  passed  before  him.  "  Thack- 
eray was  a  young  buck  in  those  days  :  wanted  to 
make  a  figure  in  literature.'  A  figure  in  literature, 
—  la  belle  affaire  !  So  he  thought  he  must  help 
himself  to  a  magazine.  It  is  an  expensive  toy.  A 
magazine  wanted  —  in  those  days,  I  know  nothing 
about  these  —  an  editor.  1  recommended  Billy 
Maginn."  A  burst  of  sharp  laughter  followed 
this. 

"  It  was  n't  so  easy  to  get  hold  of  Master  Maginn 
in  those  times.  However,  I  did  get  hold  of  him,  and 
made  Thackeray's  proposition  to  him.  The  deck 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  You  must  put  the  wo- 
men and  the  rest  of  it  in  a  safe  and  comfortable 
place.  Before  Maginn  could  go  into  the  matter  he 
must  have  £500  for  deck-clearing." 

The  father  looked  slyly  round  at  me,  seeming  to 
say,  "  The  old  story,  you  see.  La  belle  affaire,  this 
literary  business !" 

"  This  was  a  startling  beginning ;  but  Maginn 
was  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  terms.  He  was  the 
only  available  man  at  the  time.  You  were  not 
born,  remember." 

The  father  chuckled  over  the  little  scratch. 
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"  Now,  there  ;ire  so  many  geniuses,  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  the  choosing." 

r ventured  my  little  point,  —  the  mulberries  of 
that  day  are  the  blackberries  of  this. 

The  father  was  somewhat  prone  to  resent  an  in- 
terruption of  this  kind  as  an  incursion  on  his  prov- 
ince. "  No;  the  blackberries,  to  a  single  blackber- 
ry, believe  they  are  mulberries,  but  they  are  just  fit 
for  gypsies"  linger  and  thumb  now,  as  blackberries 
were  when  the  down  was  upon  Thackeray's  chin. 
Maginne  are  not  running  about  the  market-places, 
though  Pat  Lardner  and  the  rest  of  them  have 
veneered  such  a  lot  of  ye.*  The  impossibility  of 
making  -a  purse  of  a  sow's  ear  remains  ;  but,  a  plague 
on  'em,  they  've  contrived  a  silk  cover,  and  the  ear 
passes  off  unsuspected  as  the  lining.  Thackeray 
was  obliged  to  come  to  Maginn's  terms.  Maginngot 
his  five  hundred  ;  and  where  do  you  think  I  brought 
them  together  ?  " 

Thackeray,  the  young  man  of  fashion,  and  the 
man  of  the  position  when  a  magazine  was  to  be 
started,  —  1  could  make  no  guess. 

"  At  the  Crown  Tavern,  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury 
Lane  !  " 

In  Maclise's  cartoon  of  writers  in  Fraser,  Anno 
1835,  Maginn  is  addressing  the  brilliant  company 
from  the  chair.  Thackeray  is  four  removed  from 
the  president,  between  Percival  B.mkes  and  Church- 
ill. A  young  man  with  plentiful  hair,  the  deep 
stock  of  the  time,  and  a  glass  in  one  eye,  generally 
with  the  mark  of  fashion  upon  him,  —  the  parent  of 
the  Yellow-Plush  Papers,  — •  faces  his  old  friend 
Frank  Mahonv.  And  tlvs  is  how  my  old  friend  of 
the  Rue  des  Moulins  looked  three-and-thirty  years 
ago  !  I  could  pick  him  out  from  the  throng,  as  I 
could  pick  out  Allan  Cunningham  from  the  close 
resemblance  to  his  son  Peter.  Just  so  must  the 
father,  with  the  merry  lip  and  the  searching  eye, 
have  looked  when  all  the  world  was  young  to  him. 
I  met  and  knew  him  in  his  after-glow  ;  here  he  is  in 
the  noontide  of  his  fame,  a  man  of  greater  mark 
than  the  future  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  "  The  lone 
incumbent  of  Watergrass  Hill  "  watched  tenderly 
over  young  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  literary  go-cart 
days,  —  when  the  fashionable  youth  about  town 
thought  it  a  great  exploit  and  experience  to  get  into 
the  company  of  Maginn,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  public-house  in  Vinegar  Yard. 
Prout,  dating  a  preface  to  his  liellques  from  Paris 
in  185'J,  observes  that  he  knew  the  great  artist 
Maclise  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  in  boyhood,  then, 
that  Maclise  fixed  the  father's  "  true  features  in  en- 
during copper." 

The  meeting  at  the  Crown  in  Vinegar  Yard  was, 
of  course,  of  earlier  date  that  the  cartoon  by  Mac- 
lise ;  for  heroin  Thackeray  is  established  contribu- 
tor to  Fraser,  and  is  sitting  at  the  board  with  the 
solid-browed  Scot  who  is  contributing  Sartnr  Resar- 
tux ;  and  he  may  be  taking  wine  with  Coleridge, 
who  looks  the  oldest  of  the  company. 

"  It  was  a  poor  business,  was  the  new  magazine," 
the  father  resumed,  thinking  leisurely  over  it.  '  It 
was  n't,  likely  to  get  on."     Then  a  chuckle.     "  They 

*  "  Modest  distrust  of  his  own  power  to  please  deterred  Prout 
from  obtruding  much  of  his  personal  musings  ;  lie  preferred  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  classic  fancies,  or  otherwise  approved  and  substantial 
stuff,  delighting  to  invest  with  new  anil  varied  forms  what  had  long 
gained  universal  recognition.  He  had  strict  notions  as  to  what 
really  constitute  the  belles  lettres.  Brilliancy  of  thought,  depth 
of  remark,  pathns  of  seniimeut,  sprightliness  of  wit,  vigor  and  ap- 
titude of  styl  •,  with  some  scholarship,  were  requisites  for  his  notice, 
or  claim  to  be  held  in  his  esteem  a  literary  man.  It  is  useless  to 
add  how  much  of  recent  growth,  and  how  many  pretenders  to  that 
title,  he  would  have  eschewed."  —  Pre/ace,  1353. 


quarrelled.  People  always  fall  out  over  a  failure. 
It's  your  fault,  and  it's  mine,  and  it's  t'other  man's 
over  the  way.  Maginn  was  n't  the  easiest  man  in 
the  world  to  deal  with.  It  lasted  about  six  months. 
Thackeray  wanted  to  sell  it;  but  Maginn  had  a 
share.  Maginn  conceived  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. I  brought  them  together:  Maginn  in  a 
towering  passion,  but  he  was  capital.  In  the  course 
of  the  meeting, — at  the  old  place,  the  Crown, — 
he  volunteered  an  Eastern  tale.  It  was  capitally 
done,  with  all  the  glow  and  draperies  ;  a  very  good 
Eastern  story,  too,  of  two  pachas,  close  friends,  and 
how  they  divided  their  property  in  a  manner  which 
gave  all  of  it  to  one  of  them.  You  will  wonder, 
but  Thackeray  listened  delighted  to  the  end,  and 
didn't  see  Billy  Maginn's  drift.  The  .boys !  the 
boys  !     All  this  was  before  ye  were  born. 

"  And  then  he  came  over  here,  did  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh.     John  Barnett  was  here  too." 

We  had  turned  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  —  and 
the  father's  eyes  wandered  along  the  chimney-pots 
right  and  left,  —  till  we  got  to  the  Place  Vendome, 
when  they  fell  on  the  column.  They  had  pulled 
down  the  Little  Corporal,  and  put  up  a  bare-legged 
Cajsar.  The  father  had  a  passionate  admiration  for 
"  the  great  modern  inheritor  of  the  iron  crown," 
anointed  like  Charlemagne  by  a  Pope,  "and  like 
him  the  sole  arbitrator  of  European  kingdoms  and 
destinies  "  ;  and  the  expressions  on  his  face  lightened 
and  darkened  in  quick  succession.  He  would  have 
kept  the  gray  coat  and  the  cocked-hat  crowning 
that  column  of  gun-metal.  Every  street-corner 
gave  him  some  memory  of  the  past.  He  walked 
along,  pointing  with  a  nod  of  his  head  —  for  he 
seldom  unclasped  the  hands  that  were  folded  behind 
him  —  to  a  window  or  a  gateway.  On  his  rounds 
he  generally  turned  into  GalignanPs  reading-room, 
in  the  anteroom  to  which  he  would  possibly  have  a 
gossip.  Sometimes  he  passed  through,  saw  every- 
body, but  was  not  inclined  to  speak,  or  even  be  at 
the  trouble  of  a  gesture  of  recognition.  At  inter- 
vals old  familiar  faces  beamed  upon  him  as  he 
entered  ;  friends  of  the  long  time  ago,  passing  to  or 
from  the  Continental  holiday.  Mr.  Browning  would 
suddenly  appear,  homeward  bound  from  London. 
Admirable  were  the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Browning, 
senior,  —  who  dwelt  in  Paris,  and  died  there  a  few 
years  ago,  —  according  to  the  father.  When  Prout 
was  pondering  a  new  edition  of  the  Reliquex, — 
that  of  1850,  —  we  find  him  in  communication  with 
the  great  man  who  wrote  Pippa  Passts. 

"From  Florence,"  the  "lone  incumbent"  writes, 
"  the  poet  Browning  has  sent  for  this  edition  some 
lines  lately  found  in  the  Euganeian  hills,  traced  on  a 
marble  slab  that  covered  the  bones  of  Pietro  di 
Abano,  held  in  his  age  to  be  an  astrologer:  — 

'  Studiando  le  mie  cifre  con  compasso, 
Hilevo  cite  saro  presto  sotto  terra  ; 
l'erche  del  mio  saper  si  fa  gran  chiasso, 
E  gli  ignorauti  mi  hanno  mosso  guerra.' 

Of  which  epitaph  the  poet  has  supplied  this  ver- 
nacular, rendering  verbatim:  — 

'  Studying  my  ciphers  with  the  compass, 
I  find  I  shall  be  soon  under  the  daisy  ; 
Because  of  my  lore  folks  make  sucli  a  rumpus, 
That  every  dull  dog  is  thereat  unaisy.''  " 

The  literary  sympathy  between  the  poet  Brown- 
ing and  the  translator  of  Beranger  and  the  author 
of  the  Bells  of  Shandon  is  explained  in  this  bit  of 
correspondence.  The  translation  delighted  the 
father,  who  thereupon  launched  into  his  own  theory 
of  translation.     He  held  that,  "  in  the  clear  failure 
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of  one  language  to  elicit  from  its  repertory  an  exact 
equivalent,  it  becomes  not  only  proper,  but  impera- 
tive (on  the  law-principle  of  cestui  aprfa  in  case  of 
trusts),  to  fall  back  on  an  approximate  word  or  idea 
of  kindred  import,  the  interchange  in  vocabulary 
showing  at  times  even  a  balance  in  favor  of  (he  sub- 
stitute, as  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  barter 
on  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  (Prout)  quite 
abhorred  the  clumsy  servility  of  adhering  to  the 
letter  while  allowing  the  spirit  to  evaporate;  a 
mere  verbal  echo,  distorted  by  natural  anfractuosi- 
ties,  gives  back  neither  the  tone  nor  quality  of  the 
original  voice  ;  while  the  ease  and  curious  felicity  of 
the  primitive  utterance  is  marred  by  awkwardness 
and  effort;  spontaneity  of  song  being  the  quintes- 
sence." Spontaneity  is  that  which  is  the  charm  of 
Prout's  work  in  the  way  of  translation.  He  waited 
till  the  corresponding  idea  came.  In  his  Reliques, 
and  in  his  newspaper  correspondence,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bits  of  happy  inspiration,  —  for  his 
translation  was  inspiration ;  witness  his  songs  of 
France,  whether  of  Millevoye,  De  Vigny,  or  Bet-an- 
ger. Drops  of  his  scholarly  humor  in  this  way 
beaded  the  brim  of  his  sparkling  letters. 

The  manner  in  which  these  letters  for  his  paper 
were  produced  was  as  original  as  the  matter  of 
them.  They  were  put  together  like  mosaics,  on  little 
scraps  of  paper,  bit  by  bit,  a  tint  being  added  wher- 
ever he  could  pick  it  up  on  his  daily  saunteringg. 
The  gossip  of  the  day  never  failed  to  stir  something 
good  out  of  the  full  caldron  of  his  brain.  As  he 
kept  his  pot-au-feu,  his  pignatta,  his  nlla  podrit/a, 
call  it  what  you  will,  simmering  in  the  Rue  des  Mou- 
lins,  so  he  treated  his  brain,  adding  and  still  adding 
to  the  rare  contents,  so  that  the  hazard  of  the  fork 
was  never  risked  without  bringing  something  good 
to  the  surface.  I  take  an  example  at  random;  it 
appeared  in  the  Globe  in  1850. 

The  father  is  roused  by  a  foreign  jargon,  "  un- 
English  in  sound  as  well  as  significance," about  "re- 
script," "enthronization,"  "jubilee,"  and  "  pallium." 
Since,  it  appears,  they  are  to  become  "  household 
words  in  merry  England,"  they  must  be  understood. 
The  father  takes  up  the  pallium,  and  he  is  at  home, 
merry  with  the  wealth  of  erudition  he  can  easily 
throw  about  the  subject.  He  premises  that  it  is  an 
article  of  dress  of  which  the  Pope  makes  a  present 
to  archbishops  ;  "but  the  shape  and  cut  of  the  gar- 
ment has  undergone  such  a  serious  change  that  the 
original  and  primitive  tailoring  is  lost  altogether." 
The  storv  is  got  through  rapidly,  with  a  crowd  of 
passing  references.  "  Certain  it  is  that,  when  Ter- 
tudian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Pallia,  no  such  gifts 
were  flying  about  Rome."  "  Originally  a  Greek 
dress  (as  opposed  to  the  Roman  toga),  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction of  scholars,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of  letters, 
who  were  most  of  them  foreign  to  Rom©."  Then 
again,  "in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  it  became  by 
promotion  a  royal  garb,  and  the  name  was  exclu- 
sively given  to  a  flowing  iobe  of  purple  worn  by 
majesty."  Again,  "  in  the  celebrated  forgery  called 
the  '  Donation  of  Constantine,'  whieh  has  been  long 
laughed  out  of  court,  and  of  which  Rome  is  now 
thoroughly  ashamed,  there  is  a  clause  inser'ed  about 
a  special  grant  of  the  emperor  to  the  pontiff,  author- 
izing him  to  wear  this  royal  accoutrement.  There 
is  nothing  about  his  right  to  communicate  the  priv- 
ilege to  others."  Cardinals'  hats  were  not,  yet  in- 
vented. The  power  to  grant  licenses  to  weir  "  this 
peculiar  uniform"  was  assumed  by  the  Papacy,  and 
turned  to  solid  account,  as  the  father  sho  vs  when 
"in   Henry  I.'s  time,  his    Archbishop   of   York   got 


over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  buy  a  pallium."  The 
pallium  is  a  "  purely  mundane  affair,"  a  "regular 
bit  of  fancy  costume,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
pious  usages  in  any  way."  The  father  is  bold; 
"  that  it  should  be  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  sensible 
old  men  is  only  proof  of  human  flunkeyism."  It 
shrivelled  from  the  folds  of  a  robe  into  the  propor- 
tions of  a  garter,  as  it  appears  in  the  armorial 
emblems  and  official  seal  of  Armagh,  Canterbury, 
and  Dublin.  The  following  is  one  of  the  father's 
happy  uses  of  apropos  knowledge  :  — 

"  There  stands  about  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
on  the  road  to  T.voli,  an  old  convent  of  nuns  at- 
tached to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Agnes. 
These  nuns  are  poor,  and  rarely  do  any  of  Rome's 
high-born  damsels  enter  the  cloister  of  this  lonely 
and  neglected  sisterhood.  They  have  got  a  small 
paddock  attenant  to  the  monastery,  and  therein 
keep  a  couple  of  sacred  lambs,  not  necessarily  of  the 
merino  breed,  but  still  proud  and  happy  ministrants 
of  their  wool  for  the  texture  of  this  noble  decora- 
tion. The  sisters  spiu  it,  not  by  any  new-fangled 
jennies,  but  on  the  old  patriarchal  spindle,  and 
weave  it  in  a  loom  of  which  the  pattern  might  date 
from  the  ftftye  of  Penolope.  Doubtless  these  simple- 
minded  and  angelic  vestals  feel  inward  happiness  in 
the  thought  of  working  out  an  ornament  tor  the 
chosen  champions  of  their  Church ;  a  feeling  akin 
to  what  in  feudal  ages  animated  the  bosom  of  fair 
spinsters,  who  wove  a  scarf  for  some  cherished  and 
select  model  of  chivalry  :  — 

'Emblem  bright !  which  to  embroider 

While  lr-r  knight  was  far  away, 
Many  a  maiden  hath  employed  tier 
Fairy  fiugers  night  and  day.' 

No  one  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  for  decorating  any  Englishiinn  with  his 
pallium,  espeeially  as  he  no  longer  pockets  the  fee, 
but  allows  it  to  go  for  the  support  of  these  poor 
nuns." 

The  father,  on  the  creation  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  a 
rajah  of  Sarawak,  continues, —  well,  not.  in  the  or- 
dinary "our  own  correspondent"  style:  '-The 
Emperor  of  the  flowery  land  may  make  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  of  Hong-Kong  a  first-chop  mandarin,  present- 
ing the  Doctor  with  a  splendid  button,  though  both 
these  happy  gentlemen  would  see  the  propriety  of  a 
reference  to  their  own  sovereign  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  constitutional  laws  sees  nothing,  even 
in  the  creation  of  a  Westminster  mitre  by  a  for- 
eign prince,  to  warrant  the  notice  of  our  Queen." 
The  father  is  ready  for  the  member  for  Sheffield. 
"  Upon  that  point  the  following  aphorism  of  old 
Guicciardini  seems  to  us  worthy  of  recollection : 
'  He  that  bears  one  blow  at  an  enemy's  hand  asketh 
another;  and  he  that  endureth  one  contemptible 
neglect  from  his  su'ject  shall  be  sure  of  many.  For 
not  to  have  sense  of  a  foreign  affront,  and  be  dis- 
pleased at  home-b  e  1  abuses,  and  capable  to  redress 
both,  are  things  much  derogating  from  the  honor  of 
a  prince:  the.  first  argues  a  pusillanimity  of  spirit ; 
the  other  a  debility  of  judgment.  He,  therefore,  that 
will  not  be  wronged  the  second  time  most  remedy 
the  first  against  a  stranger  by  the  lance,  against  a 
subject  by  the  law.'  " 

As  far  bick  as  1833  the  father  boasted  that  he 
knew  the  French  character  thoroughly  ;  yet  he  was 
not  tired  of  studying  its  manifestations  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a.  century  I  iter.  I  don't  t'link  his  opin- 
ions in  the.  main  were  modified  by  his  1  after  daily 
studies.  The  French,  aiming  whom  be  w  is  happy, 
were    alway.;    to   him  a  nation  of   bright    children. 
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"possessing  all  the  frolicsome  wildnoss,  all  the  play- 
i'ul  attractiveness  of  that  pleasant  epoch  in  lite,  but 
deficient  in  the  graver  faculties  of  dispassionate  re- 
flection. "  He  propped  his  opinion  with  hie  plenti- 
ful learning.  "In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Pere 
Bouhours  gravely  discusses  in  his  Court  de  Belles 
l.i  tires  the  question,  '  whether  a  native  of  Germany 
can  possess  wit.'  The  phlegmatic  dwellers  on  the 
Danube  might  retort  by  proposing  as  a  problem  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  '  An  datur  philosophus 
inter  Gallos  V  Certain  it  is,  and  I  know  them  well, 
that  the  calibre  of  their  mind  is  better  adapted  to 
receive  and  discharge  '  small  shot '  than  '  heavy 
metal.'  That  they  are  more  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  imaginative,  the  ornamental,  the  refined,  and 
delicate  departments  of  literature,  than  in  the  sober, 
sedate,  and  profound  pursuits  of  philosophy  ;  and  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  history  tells  of  their  an- 
cestors, when  on  the  point  of  taking  the  Capitol, 
that  they  were  foiled  and  discomfited  by  the  solemn 
steadiness  of  a  goose."  In  the  "  small  shot,"  as  he 
watched  its  wonderful  play  night  and  morning;  as 
he  listened  to  it  in  the  salon  and  the  cafe  (not 
much  in  the  salon  of  late  years),  Father  Prout  de- 
lighted. In  zest  and  tone  he  was  French.  Over 
his  fire,  in  his  entresol,  you  would  have  said  of  him, 
"  some  bright  lonely  bachelor  bibliophile,  who  can 
talk  alone  to  the  simmering  pot,  and  let  the  world 
go  topsy-turvy  while  he  dwells  on  the  learned  glories 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  fumbles  among  their  inexhausti- 
ble treasures." 

The  sneer  and  the  short  laugh,  the  flash  of  the 
sharp  eyes,  and  the  impatient  gesture,  and  the  rude 
tongue,  punished  the  audacious  meddler  with  his 
theme.  The  father  was  ready  to  bury  him  under  a 
mountain  of  books  the  dabbler  had  never  seen. 
Pie  ran  his  tongue  along  the  bright  roll  of  names 
which  had  issued  from  the  desks  of  the  Jesuits. 
"  Forth  from  their  college  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy, 
came  Bossuet  to  rear  his  mitred  front  at  the  court 
of  a  despot,  and  to  fling  the  bolts  of  his  tremendous 
oratory  among  a  crowd  of  elegant  voluptuaries." 
They  cradled  the  genius  of  Corneille ;  Moliere  was 
the  fruit  of  their  classic  guidance.  "  D'Olivet,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Crebillon,  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  —  there 
is  scarcely  a  name  known  to  literature  during  the 
seventeenth  century  which  does  not  bear  testimony 
to  their  prowess  in  the  province  of  education,  —  no 
profession  for  which  they  did  not  adapt  their  schol- 
ars." The  father  is  inexhaustible.  He  remarks 
that  Francois  Arouet  issued  from  their  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand ;  and  that  they  little  knew  to  what 
purpose  the  subsequent  "  Voltaire  "  would  convert 
his  abilities.  Voltaire  !  Of  Voltaire  —  of  none  so 
immediately  and  strikingly  did  Father  Prout  re- 
mind the  visitors — they  were  rare — who  pene- 
trated his  entresol.  And  assuredly  there  never  was 
a  completer  Frenchman  than  Monsieur  Francois 
Arouet !  Our  friend  had  the  Frenchman's  playful- 
ness also,  when  he  liked.  I  turned  with  him  into  a 
by-street  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  one  evening,  some- 
where behind  the  Oratory  Church.  He  had  stepped 
aside  from  our  direct  path  to  have  a  gossip  with  an 
humble  housewife,  with  whose  boy  and  girl  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  inti- 
macy. 

The  poodle  Toto  bounded  after  him  and  licked  his 
hands  while  he  made  his  inquiries  about  his  young 
favorites,  who  were  at  school.  On  another  occasion 
he  tapped  at  the  window  of  a  house.  There  was  an 
instant  commotion  within..  The  family  was  that  of 
a  journeyman  watchmaker,  and  the  father  was  a 


friend  of  theirs  ;  and  he  handed  his  watch  in  through 
the  window  to  be  regulated. 

But  in  London  Father  Prout  showed  his  kindly 
side.  I  was  a  boy  when  I  first  met  him,  delighting 
in  the  society  of  a  crowd  of  law  and  other  students 
who  had  formed  a  discussion  club.  He  looked  a 
little  grim  now  and  then  among  us,  —  he  who  had 
supped  with  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  been  a 
guide  to  Thackeray  in  his  youth.  He  was  generous, 
however ;  full  of  spirits  ;  bubbling  over  with  anec- 
dote and  illustration ;  in  short,  he  had  that  touch 
of  the  boy  in  him  which  has  been  marked  so  often 
in  men  of  the  highest  stamp.  He  laughed  his  heart- 
iest at  our  debates;  warmed  his  heart,  I  think,  in 
the  fire  of  our  youth  ;  showed  a  most  affectionate 
interest  in  any  among  us  who  gave  the  least  prom- 
ise of  intellectual  excellence  ;  and,  in  a  discussion, 
manifested  that  amiability  which  a  big  dog  shows 
to  a  little  one. 

I  never  met  Father  Prout  by  Galignani's,  or  by 
the  Cafe  Cardinal,  or  in  the  Cafe  Vaudeville  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse  (the  cafe  of  the  correspondents, 
or  of  many  of  them),  that  he  did  not,  if  we  fell  into 
a  chat,  ask  me  how  "  the  boys  "  were  getting  on. 
He  had  chosen  a  few  from  the  hundred,  and  he 
held  his  impression  of  them  fast,  as  he  held  the 
learning  which  he  never  ceased  to  accumulate. 

I  was  not  in  Paris  when  he  died;  but  I  have 
heard  of  his  closing  days  from  an  accomplished 
American  lady,  who  sat  often  at  his  bedside, 
brightened  some  of  his  last  hours,  and  bore  with 
his  roughnesses,  knowing  that  they  were  as  much 
an  inseparable  part  of  him  as  the  brain  that  lay 
under  the  thinly  scattered  snow-flakes  of  his  age. 
Sometimes  he  would  greet  her,  and  bid  his  gracious 
visitor  talk  with  him.  Suddenly  she  was  dismissed, 
—  abruptly  told  to  leave  him  alone.  He  was  im- 
patient about  the  delicacies  which  were  sent  to  his 
sick-chamber ;  but  there  was  a  warm  corner  in  his 
heart  answering  these  kindnesses.  The  lady  to 
whom  I  have  referred  was  quite  proud  to  tell  me 
that  the  father  had  actually  praised  one  jelly  she 
sent,  and  hinted  at  another.  She  had  first  met  him 
reading  the  papers  in  Galignani's  room.  She  had 
referred  to  him  in  some  difficulty  of  scholarship;  and 
she  said  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness, 
nor  surpass  the  readiness  of  his  information.  The 
strange  lady  with  the  scholarly  mind  had  touched 
the  glorious  old  man  of  letters ;  and,  you  see,  ladies 
who  are  apt  to  sneer  at  penwomen,  the  blue  who 
could  comfort  him  with  intelligent  conversation 
could  make  him  the  most  toothsome  of  the  dainties 
which  Avere  pressed  to  his  poor  lips  in  the  final 
hour.  The  blue-stocking  adopted  Jeffrey's  sug- 
gestion, and  wore  long  petticoats. 


UNCLE  BUNCE. 

"  He  shall  never  have  a  penny,"  stormed  Uncle 
Bunce ;  "  I  will  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling." 

"  My  dear  Bunce,"  said  I,  "  you  have  already  con- 
tradicted yourself,  in  first  denying  him  a  penny,  and 
then  promising  him  twelve.  I  never  heard  you 
contradict  yourself  (although  often  other  people) 
except  when  in  a  passion,  and  that  is  not  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  sit  down  to  alter  your 
will." 

"Mind  your  own  business,  sir,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  mine,"  was  the  prompt  and  severe  rejoin- 
der. 

"  Your  business  is  mine,  Nicholas,"  continued  I, 
quietly,  "  since  we   are   partners.     We  have  been 
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friends,  boy  and  man,  for  these  forty  years,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  permit  you  to  quarrel  with  me." 

"  Who  wants  to  quarrel  ? "  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
peevishly. 

"Well,  I  don't;  but  I  would  rather  even  that 
should  happen,  than  that  my  old  friend  should  do 
himself  such  an  injustice  as  to  condemn  a  young  fel- 
low, who  has  no  other  relation  in  the  world,  un- 
heard :  your  own  sister's  son,  George !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you !  " 

"  Unheard  ?  Pack  of  nonsense,"  sputtered  the  old 
fellow.  "  The  thing  's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
lace." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I.  "  However,  you  may  say 
as  offensive  things  as  you  please  about  my  nose, 
only  don't  be  unjust  to  Charley." 

u,  I  am  not  unjust.  The  facts  are  these.  I  had 
adopted  that  boy,  and  meant  to  treat  him  as  my  own 
son.  He  has  disgraced  himself  by  betting  on  a  pub- 
lic racecourse  a  sum  he  had  no  honest  means  of 
paying  if  he  lost,  —  a  gambler,  sir,  and  a  cheat, 
that's  what  he's  proved  himself;  and  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

"You  had  better  inquire  into  the  matter  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  I,  with  some  distinctness  of 
manner  ;  for  I  liked  Charley  upon  his  own  account, 
as  well  as  because  he  was  the  only  relative  of  my 
friend  and  partner,  one  of  the  most  sound-hearted 
and  grossly  prejudiced  men  within  a  mile  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  inquired  about,  Mr.  Coe. 
Even  if  my  late  nephew  "  [It  was  just  like  what  his 
flatterers  called  his  "stern  determination"  to  use 
that  phrase ;  just  like  his  "  infernal  obstinacy,"  / 
say]  —  "  yes,  sir,  even  if  my  late  nephew  had  had 
the  fifty  pounds  to  pay,  which  I  am  sure  he  had  not,  I 
would  disinherit  him  for  betting  it ;  and  even  if  he 
did  n't  bet,  he  was  on  the  racecourse,  and  that  is  a 
place  no  nephew  of  mine  should  show  his  face  and 
remain  my  heir.  —  There  is  a  letter  from  our 
A'ienna  correspondent  which  requires  your  imme- 
diate attention,  Mr.  Coe."  And  with  that,  Uncle 
Bunce  withdrew  himself  into  the  glass  case  that  is 
his  peculiar  sanctum  at  our  office,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Our  firm  was  Bunce  and  Coe,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  member  of  it,  save  us  two,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  We  were  no  relatives  (though  per- 
haps not  less  fast  friends  upon  that  account),  but  I 
called  him  Uncle  Bunce  because  Charley  did,  who, 
until  that  unlucky  Derby  day,  had  been  as  great  a 
favorite  of  his  as  of  mine  ;  and  here  were  the  young 
fellow's  prospects  blighted,  and  the  old  man's  affec- 
tions left  without  any  human  trellis-work  to  cling 
to,  all  because  some  ill-natured  busybody,  who  knew 
Nicholas  Bunce's  hatred  of  the  turf,  had  told  him 
that  Charley  Thornton  had  bet  fifty  pounds  to  ten 
against  Palmyra  for  the  Derby,  on  Epsom  Downs. 

I  had  no  greater  love  for  Racing,  nor  perhaps  for 
Charley,  than  Nicholas  had,  but  I  could  make  a 
little  more  allowance  for  the  follies  of  youth  ;  and 
when  I  found  myself  crossed,  or  even  disobeyed,  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  within  me  did  not  in- 
stantly turn  sour,  as  it  had  done  in  Uncle  Bunce's 
dairy,  with  the  sad  effect  I  have  described.  He 
had  gone  straight  to  Charley  upon  the  information 
received,  and  said  :  "  Did  you  go  down  to  Epsom 
Downs,  sir,  and  bet  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds 
against  a  race-horse  '?  Answer  me,  '  Yes,'  or  '  No.'" 
And  Charley  —  for  the  boy  could  not  have  told  a 
lie  if  he  had  tried  —  had  answered :  "  Yes,  Uncle  "  ; 
and  there  the  matter  had  ended. 


So,  now,  being  well  convinced  that  Uncle  Bunce 
was  as  inflexible  as  the  iron  in  which  we  dealt,  in 
his  resolve  to  make  no  further  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, I  determined  to  make  it  myself  for  both  their 
sakes.  I  was  not  very  hopeful  as  to  the  result  of 
the  investigation,  but  still  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  mitigating  circumstances,  —  for  the  fact  as  it 
stood  looked  blacker,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  it  ought 
to  do,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  young  fellow.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  lad  to  leave  his  duties  (he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  government  office)  for  a  scene  which  he 
knew  was  especially  distasteful  to  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  there  risk  upon  a  single  event  a  sum 
that  was  equal  to  a  third  of  his  whole  income.  Un- 
cle Bunce  and  I,  it  was  true,  perilled  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  proportion  of  our  property  in  "  oper- 
ations "  in  iron,  but  that  was  all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  upon  business  habits  that  the  old 
gentleman  prided  himself,  and  for  which  he  looked, 
first  of  all,  in  others.  That  Charley  should  have 
shirked  his  work  at  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office  for  a 
day's  pleasure  was  a  sin  of  itself  almost  inexpiable 
in  his  uncle's  eyes ;  but  that  he  should  have  spent 
that  day  on  a  racecourse,  and  there  betted  fifty 
pounds,  —  the  more  I  looked  at  the  whole  matter,  in 
fact,  the  worse  it  appeared  for  my  young  friend  and 
client,  and  the  less'  did  I  wonder  at  the  lines  upon 
Uncle  Bunce's  forehead  as  he  sat  in  his  cucumber- 
frame,  —  but  by  no  means  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  — 
and  snapped  the  clerks  up  so  sharp  that  they  trem- 
bled to  approach  his  den. 

When  he  left  the  office  for  the  day,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do  an  hour  or  so  before  me,  his  junior,  I 
did  venture  to  remark  :  "  Come,  Bunce,  you  will  at 
least  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  this  matter  of  poor 
Charley ;  perhaps  I  may  have  to  tell  you  something 
about  it  to-morrow  which  may  cause  you  to  think 
differently  of  him." 

"  You  mean  well,  Coe,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  he, 
gravely.  "  But  I  shall  see  my  lawyer  to-night,  and 
give  him  such  instructions  as  will,  at  all  events,  pre- 
vent my  property  falling,  after  my  decease,  into  the 
hands  of  the  betting-ring." 

Stern  I  had  often  seen  Nicholas  Bunce,  but  bitter 
never.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  bitter,  for  it  was  proof 
that  he  had  been  wounded  sOre,  and  unless  he  had 
dearly  loved  the  lad,  Charley's  conduct  would  not 
have  had  the  power  so  to  wound  him.  Now,  where 
there  has  once  been  Love,  there  is  always  room  for 
Reconciliation  ;  and  as  soon  as  Uncle  Bunce  was 
round  the  corner,  I  Cook  a  hansom  to  the  Sword 
and  Gun  Office. 

It  had  been  arranged  long  ago  that,  on  the  next 
evening,  my  partner  and  I  should  dine  together  at 
the  former's  house ;  and  we  did  so.  At  one  time, 
Charley  had  been  asked,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
of  course.  Uncle  Bunce  had  not  come  to  the  city 
that  day,  and  it  was  evident,  by  his  wearied  and 
melancholy  manner,  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
something  distressing  and  disagreeable;  indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  remaking  his  will. 
I  was  not  one  whit  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman,  but 
I  was  resolved  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter. 
"  Your  good  health, Nicholas,"  said  I,  as  he  pushed 
the  claret  to  me,  after  dinner,  "  and  Charley's  good 
health." 

Uncle  Bunce  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  have  that  young  man's  name 
mentioned  in  my  hearing,"  observed  he. 

"  After  to-night  you  shall  not  hear  it,  unless  you 
please,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  must  have  my  say  for  this 
once.     I  told  you  I  should  do  so  yesterday,  and  I 
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promised  Iiim  the  same  last  night.  Then  I  shall 
have  discharged  my  conscience ;  and  if  you  choose 
to  let  your  nephew  go  to  the  dogs,  it  will  be  through 
no  omission  of  mine.  I  have  neither  extenuation 
nor  apology  to  make  for  him'  — 

"I  should  think  not,"  interposed  Uncle  Bunco. 

"  Your  thought  is  founded,  however,  upon  wrong 
premises,  Nicholas.  I  have  neither  to  make  for  him, 
simply  because  he  needs  none." 

"  Needs  none  !  "  echoed  the  old  man,  and  although 
his  tone  was  meant  to  be  contemptuous,  I  thought  I 
detected  in  it  an  accent  of  hope. 

"I  mean  what  I  assert,  old  friend,"  replied  I, 
quietly.  "  The  lad  has  behaved,  I  will  not  say  '  as 
any  other  young  man  would  have  behaved  in  the 
like  circumstances,'  for  that  phrase  is  often  used  to 
excuse  an  indiscretion,  but  I  will  say  this,  and  then 
have  done  with  it:  He  has  behaved  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  (especially)  as  a  good  man  of  business, 
in  the  whole  matter."  I  held  up  the  wineglass  be- 
tween my  eye  and  the  light,  and  smacked  my  lips 
like  one  who,  having  relieved  his  mind,  may  now 
afford  to  enjoy  himself. 

Uncle  Bunce  seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  "  What  the 
deuce !  —  why,  you  're  making  a  fool  of  me,"  ex- 
claimed he  savagely.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he 
did  not  go  down  to  the  Derby  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did.     The  government  sent  him." 

"  The  —  government  —  sent  —  him  ?  "  repeated 
my  respected  partner  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Just  so,"  said  I.  "  But  don't  let  me  trouble  you 
with  the  particulars  of  a  subject  which  I  see  is  dis- 
tasteful to  you,  and  about  which  you  have  quite 
made  up  your  mind.  I  have  now  performed  my 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. — 
This  is  good  wine.  If  it 's  no  secret,  may  I  ask  what 
did  you  give  for  it  a  dozen  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  to  ten  against 
Palmyra,"  muttered  the  old  man.  Then  :  "It's  all 
a  lie,  Coe,"  cried  he,  suddenly.  "  How  dare  you 
talk  to  me  about  the  government  sending  —  " 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  interrupted  I  firmly,  "  I  will  not 
endure  such  language.  You  may  be  as  brutal  and 
unjust  as  you  please  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  you  shall  not  bully  me.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  telling  lies.  The  fact  is  this  (if  you  really  wish  to 
hear  the  fact,  and  not  merely  to  flatter  your  own 
preconceived  opinions),  Charley  Thornton  could  not 
have  avoided  —  But  stop  ;  first  answer  me  one 
thing.  If  Messrs.  Bar  and  Bullion  had  offered  you 
a  holiday  on  the  Derby  day,  when  you  were  a  clerk 
in  their  office,  upon  the  condition  that  you  would  go 
and  see  the  Race,  would  you  have  accepted  it,  or 
would  you  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  should,"  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
reluctantly. 

"  No,  you  don't ;  you  are  sure  you  would  ;  you  'd 
have  gone  like  a  shot.  Well,  that  being  granted, 
you  and  your  nephew  are  in  the  same  boat.  The 
government  gave  a  holiday  on  the  Derby  day  to  the 
clerks  in  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office,  upon  the  con- 
dition I  have  mentioned,  and  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer  pledged  their  words  to  use 
the  opportunity  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  If 
Charley,  having  obtained  his  day's  leave,  had  not 
gone  to  Epsom  Downs,  he  would  have  behaved  un- 
like a  gentleman.     That 's  clear,  I  hope." 

"  The  government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves !  "  observed  Uncle  Bunce. 

"  Very  likely  :  but  your  nephew  is  not  the  govern- 
ment, and  although  I  hear  from  the  chief  of  his  de- 
partment a  most  excellent  account  of  the  young  fel- 


low, it  is  not  likely  he  ever  will  be.  Thus,  you  see, 
to  begin  with,  so  far  from  shirking  his  duties  to  go 
to  the  Derby,  Charley  only  obeyed  orders, —  and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  great  cheerfulness.  This  is 
certainly  excellent  wine." 

"  Did  the  government  make  him  bet  fifty  pounds 
to  ten  pounds  against  Palmyra  ?  "  inquired  the  old 
gentleman  grimly,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  The  government  did  n't,  but  the  Office  did,"  said 
I,  "in  this  way.  There  was  a  Derby  sweep  got  up 
among  the  Sword  and  Gun  clerks,  as  is  always  the 
case  at  every  government  office ;  and  Charley  put  in 
his  sovereign  like  the  rest.  Perhaps  that  was  wrong 
of  him  :  but  if  you  never  did  worse,  friend  Nicholas, 
when  you  were  a  young  man,  all  I  can  say  is,  you 
were  too  good  to  live,  and  I  should  n't  fancy  you 
were  ever  likely  to  die  of  that  complaint."  I  rose, 
and  going  to  the  window  that  looked  out  into  the 
quiet  street,  threw  it  up,  to  let  in  the  summer  air. 
"  Come,  come  ;  you  '11  forgive  his  putting  into  the 
sweep,"  said  I.  "I  don'.t  ask  you  to  be  generous, 
but  to  be  just." 

"  I  forgive  him  that,  of  course,  but  for  the  bet  I 
will  not  forgive  him.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
Office  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  mak- 
ing a  bet  which,  if  he  had  lost,  he  could  never 
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"  He  won  it,"  said  I,  quietly ;  "  and  it  would  have 

been  a  most  unbusiness-like  transaction  if  he  had 
not  laid  the  money.  Yes,  Mr.  Bunce ;  you  have 
been  wrong  throughout  this  matter  hitherto,  and 
you  are  wrong  now.  I  say  that  Charley  would 
have  shown  himself  unworthy  of  being  your  relative 
if  he  had  not  laid  the  odds  against  Palmyra:  and 
I'll  prove  it.  The  case  was  simply  this:  Charley 
drew  Palmyra  in  this  sovereign  sweep,  so  that,  if 
the  mare  had  Avon,  he  would  have  received  (since 
almost  all  the  clerks  subscribed  to  it)  at  least  one 
hundred  pounds.  His  obvious  duty,  then,  as  a  man 
of  business,  — and  not  a  merely  gambling  spectator, 
—  was  to  make  some  portion  of  the  money  safe.  lie 
therefore  betted  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds  against 
the  mare  ;  if  she  had  won,  he  would  have  cleared 
fifty  pounds  by  the  transaction  ;  and  as  it  was,  al- 
though she  lost,  the  astute  young  fellow  managed  to 
secure  ten  pounds,  minus  the  sovereign  originally 
invested." 

"  Ah,  that  was  it,  —  was  it  ?  "  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
looking,  I  must  say,  most  uncommonly  foolish. 
"  However,  you  must  confess  that  appearances  were 
much  against  the  lad." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  I.  "  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
very  much  in  his  favor.  Come  to  the  window  here, 
and  judge  for  yourself;  there  he  is,  at  the  corner 
yonder,  waiting  for  me  to  whistle  for  him.  Does  he 
look  like  one  of  your  cunning  hang-dog  Turfites,  — 
such  as  you  have  pictured  him,  or  likely  to  grow 
into  any  such  horrid  shape  ?  Unless  he  happens  to 
draw  a  favorite  in  a  sweep  a  second  time,  —  which 
is  not  very  likely,  —  I  will  answer  for  him  that  he 
will  never  make  a  bet  in  his  life  again.  Come,  sir, 
you  whistle  for  him  " :  and  Uncle  Bunce  did  whis- 
tle, as  cheerfully  as  any  blackbird ;  and  as  the 
young  fellow  ran  up,  he  held  his  hand  out  through 
the  open  window,  to  let  him  know  at  once  that  all 
was  explained  and  forgiven.  And  then  he  came 
indoors,  and  something  which  I  had  caused  to 
be  privately  kept  hot  for  him  down  stairs  —  for 
Uncle  Bunce's  cook  loved  the  lad  —  was  brought 
up  by  way  of  dinner,  and  Uncle  Bunce  and  I 
and  Charley  had  a  merry  evening  together  after 
all. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Tiie  nicest  social  adjustment  possible  under  the 
most  paternal  of  governments  will  always  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  certain  number.  We  cannot  all 
be  working ;  and  no  method  has  as  yet  been  in- 
vented for  giving  every  one  a  fair  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  what  political  economy  and  private 
philanthropy  have  been  unable  to  devise  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  almost  accomplished  by  an  asso- 
ciation bent  on  self-aggrandizement.  The  general 
employment  which  shall  suit  all  persons  out  of  work 
has  been  discovered.  The  inventors  do  not  offer 
to  sell  you  their  secret  for  twelve  stamps  and  a  di- 
rected envelope  :  on  the  contrary,  they  use  whole 
columns  of  the  Times  in  advertising  it.  We  refer 
to  the  gentlemen  who  pay  you.  handsomely  for 
having  your  finger  sprained,  or  your  ankle  put  out  of 
joint.  True,  some  such  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood are  known  in  other  countries,  though  there  the 
voluntary  employers  do  not  call  themselves  an  Acci- 
dent Assurance  Company.  In  India,  for  instance, 
you  can  always  get  people  ready  to  maim  themselves 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  One  of  the  wandering 
Afghans,  for  example,  who  go  down  south  to  make 
a  living  by  exhibiting  conjuring  tricks  to  the  resi- 
dent English,  will  drink  certain  decoctions,  and  sub- 
mit to  be  buried  alive  for  a  week,  in  order  to  afford 
one  amusement  and  instruction.  So  exhausting  is 
the  process  that  the  man,  half  dead  when  he  re- 
covers, cannot  repeat  it  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  his  life  ;  and  yet  he  will  only  charge  you 
about  £10  or  £12  for  the  entertainment.  For  a  cer- 
tain sum,  if  travellers'  stories  be  true,  a  Japanese  will 
disembowel  himself.  Here  in  England  we  have  not 
hitherto  invented  a  means  by  which  a  man  may  live 
by  destroying  his  life ;  but  that  career  of  usefulness 
is  now  opened  to  him.  Instead  of  committing  sui- 
cide, the  starving  wretch  has  only  to  take  a  ticket 
from  the  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company, 
for  which  he  will  pay  a  few  pence,  and  twist  his 
ankle  on  getting  into  a  carriage.  He  will  get  suffi- 
cient money  to  support  him  for  a  month,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  may  insure  himself  against  acci- 
dents generally,  and  then  experiment  with  a  fall 
from  a  ladder.  Six  pounds  sterling  per  week  until 
he  is  quite  recovered  will  be  his  reward  for  this 
self-sacrifice ;  out  of  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  a  few  pounds  for  future  exigencies.  Or  if  he 
is  so  pleased  with  his  new  profession  as  to  be  desir- 
ous of  shirking  holidays,  he  may  follow  his  fall  from 
the  ladder  with  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm.  For  the  pain  of 
this  operation  he  should  be  paid  handsomely,  and 
probably  will.  So  he  may  continue,  living  a  jolly 
life  only  varied  by  a  few  of  those  casualties  to  which 
all  flesh  is  heir. 

A  list  of  persons  who  have  been  thus  remunerated 
for  personal  damage  has  been  published  by  the  socie- 
ty of  which  we  speak.  It  is  highly  instructive.  In- 
deed, we  have  never  previously  seen  an  effort  to 
define  the  relative  amount  of  compassion  (which,  in 
the  company's  hands,  turns  into  compensation)  due 
to  sufferers  by  various  kinds  of  accidents.  The  first 
in  the  list  is  a  clergyman  who  fell  down  the  stairs  of 
his  cellar.  Probably  he  was  on  pleasure  bent,  and, 
being  frugal  enough  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  butler,  was  about  to  bring  up  some  wine  for  the 
people  he  had  invited  to  dinner.  However  that  may 
be,  he  fell ;  and,  having  had  the  forethought  to  pay 
this  benevolent  company  three  pounds,  they  were 
kind  enough  to  return  him  sixty  pounds.     Presently, 


however,  we  find  that  a  "  gentleman  "  also  fell  down 
stairs,  and  got  £  1,000.  We  suspect  that  this  gen- 
tleman died,  and  that  the  compensation  could  only 
benefit  him  when,  from  another  sphere,  he  looked 
down  (or  up)  and  saw  his  children  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  provident  thoughtfulness.  We.  arc  then 
told  that  a  gentleman  in  Weedon  burnt  himself  when 
gallantly  rescuing  a  lady  from  a  tire.  We.  should 
have  thought  that  such  a  deed  would  have  merited  a 
large  compensation,  but  the  company,  probably  con- 
sidering that  virtue  ought  to  be  its  own  reward,  only 
gave  him  twelve  pounds.  A  farmer  in  Hurst,  we 
learn,  got  a  wound  in  the  eye  from  a  pea-stick  ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  to  solace  him  for  the  ignominy  of  the 
wound  that  our  kindly  company  presented  him  with 
£100.  The  next  sufferer  is  a  surgeon,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  a  stable,  and  was  kicked  by  a  horse. 
As  he  received  £l,000  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
as  this  is  the  amount  paid  if  you  die,  we  presume  the 
kick  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  surgeon.  On 
his  death-bed,  however,  he  must  have  been  solaced 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  would  get  £997  from  the 
company,  —  the  premium  he  had  paid  being  £3. 
Among  the  "  accidents  in  professional  pursuits  "two 
surgeons  appear,  one  of  them  having  poisoned  his 
hand  while  dissecting,  the  other  having  wounded  his 
hand  with  a  lancet.  But,  suppose  a  surgeon  was  ac- 
cidentally to  kill  his  patient,  —  and  we  have  heard  of 
such  cases,  —  would  the  latter,  suppose  he  had  paid  his 
premium,  get  £1,000  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  man 
runs  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  sent  out  of  the 
world  through  the  accidental  blunder  of  a  surgeon 
than  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  The  company,  besides, 
ought  to  make  a  deduction  in  such  cases  as  show 
unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer ; 
the  man  who  puts  himself  within  reach  of  a  horse's 
hind  legs,  without  knowing  the  temper  of  the  ani- 
mal, provokes  the  accident  for  which  he  gets  paid. 
With  the  two  surgeons  there  appears  an  architect, 
who  went  and  knocked  his  head  against  a  beam. 
Why  should  he  get  £63  for  his  stupidity  ?  Even 
granting  that  his  head  was  worth  £G3,  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  the  accident  should  have  warranted  the 
company  in  deducting  a  half  of  the  compensation.  _  So 
with  two  persons  who  were  knocked  down  by  an  engine. 
The  man  who  gets  in  the  way  of  a  railway  engine 
must  expect  to  be  hurt;  at  least,  the  chances  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  engine  knocking  him  down,  in- 
stead of  the  engine  being  knocked  off  the  rails, 
that  in  equity  we  should  exonerate  the  insurance 
company.  We  should  even  be  disposed  to  refuse  the 
application  of  the  farmer,  at  Thurning,  who  was 
hurt  through  the  one  barrel  of  a  gun  exploding  while 
he  was  loading  the  other.  The  man  who  loads  a  gun 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  to  him  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  charge  going  off,  there  is  even  a  chance  of  his 
being  shot,  ought,  instead  of  receiving  £500  compen- 
sation, to  be  compelled  to  pay  £500  to  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum.  Then,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, if  you  were  actually  killed,  £1,000  is  paid  to 
you  as  solatium.  The  persons  out  of  work  who  adopt 
this  means  of  making  a  living  must  take  care  not  to 
overdo  it ;  they  may  go  too  far,  and  get  a  final  £1,000. 
They  ought  to  choose  safe  accidents.  To  stand  in  the 
way  of  a° train  certainly  insures  an  accident ;  but  the 
accident  may  be  too  serious.  Tumbling  from  a  horse 
is  also  perilous.  The  safest  accident  we  observe  in 
this  column  is  the  fall  down  stairs.  You  may  practise 
this  fall  until  you  know  how  many  steps  it  will  take  to 
dislocate  your  shoulder  without  breaking  your  neck. 
Of  course,  the  experimenter  must  vary  his  line  of 
business ;  for,  if  he  were  to  keep  continually  dislo- 
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eating   his   shoulder,  the   company  might   become 
suspicious. 

One  word  to  the  general  public,  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  withhold  their  pence  from  the  Railway 
Passengers'  Assurance  Company  on  the  ground 
that  accidents  are  so  very  uncertain.  They  are  not. 
The  company  insures  the  accident.  Here  are  the 
very  words,  set  forth  in  large  type  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Times,  —  "  One  penny  insures  £  200 
in  a  third-class  carriage.  Twopence  insures  £500 
in  a  second-class  carriage.  Threepence  insures 
£1,000  in  a  first-class  carriage."  Now  the  compa- 
ny never  gives  compensation  unless  when  the  acci- 
dent occurs,  so  that  to  insure  the  compensation  is 
to  insure  the  accident.  The  reader  has  nothing  to 
fear,  if  he  believes  the  assertions  of  a  company  the 
honor  of  which  has  never  been  called  in  question. 
He  has  only  to  pay  his  threepence,  and  step  into  a 
first-class  carriage  ;  and  both  the  accident  and  the 
£  1,000,  on  the  word  of  the  company,  must  follow. 
He  will  not  lose  his  threepence  for  nothing.  We 
suggest  a  first-class  carriage,  because  in  a  general 
smash-up  it  is  better  to  have  one's  head  pitched 
against  a  stuffed  cushion  than  to  have  it  knocked  on 
a  deal  board.  But,  after  all,  it  matters  little  wheth- 
er you  are  killed  in  a  stuffed  or  in  a  bare  carriage  ; 
and  it  is  only  for  your  death  that  the  company  will 
pay  the  £1,000.  Death  in  a  railway  carriage  is,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  preferred  to  other  forms  of  final 
exit  herein  described.  One  man,  we  observe,  was 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  duck-punt  while  he 
was  out  shooting.  That  means  that  he  was  suffocat- 
ed in  mud.  We  should  consider  that  £1,000  was  a 
meagre  compensation  for  such  a  death.  Nor  was 
the  case  much  better  with  the  commercial  traveller 
in  Birmingham,  who  was  "  shot  with  a  revolver  by 
a  clerk."  If  England  were  France,  and  the  clerk  an 
enraged  husband,  there  might  be  some  honor  in  such 
an  end ;  as  it  is,  the  ignonimy  of  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  paltry  £1,000.  On  the  whole,  the  Ac- 
cidental Assurance  Company  —  which,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, seems  a  very  useful  and  sensible  institution 
—  should  revise  their  tariff  of  compensation,  and 
take  into  account  the  moral  aspect  of  the  accidents 
which  they  have  too  uniformly  rated. 
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MAGDALA  DESCRIBED. 

Amba  Magdala,  distant  about  4G5  miles  from 
Massowah,  and  about  180  from  Gondar,  arises  in 
the  province  of  Worihaimanot  on  the  border  of  the 
Wollo  Galla  country.  The  approach  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  steep  ascent  and  narrow  precipitous 
ravines  that  separate  it  from  the  rivers  Bechelo 
and  Jiddah  and  from  the  high  plateaus  of  Wallo. 
It  stands  almost  isolated,  —  amongst  gigantic  sur- 
rounding masses,  and  viewed  from  the  western 
side  possesses  the  appearance  of  a  crescent.  On 
the  extreme  left  of  this  curve  appears  a  small  flat 
plateau  called  Fahla,  connected  by  a  strip  of  land 
with  another  plateau  surmounted  by  a  peak  higher 
than  the  amba  itself,  and  called  Selassie  (trinity), 
on  account  of  the  church  erected  on  that  plateau 
and  designated  by  that  name.  From  Selassie  to 
Amba  Magdala  itself  there  is  a  large  plateau  called 
Islamgee,  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  two 
peaks  it  separates.  At  Islamgee  several  Small 
villages  had  been  erected  by  the  peasants  for  the 
Emperor,  the  chiefs,  and  soldiers  of  the  amba.  The 
servants  of  the  prisoners  on  the  amba  had  also  there 
a  spot  given  to  them  where  they  were  allowed  to 
build  huts  for  themselves  and  cattle.     On  Saturday 


a  weekly  market,  formerly  well  supplied,  was  held 
at  the  foot  of  Selassie.  Numerous  wells  were  gen- 
erally sunk  during  the  dry  season  close  to  the  springs 
of  Islamgee,  which  wells  afforded  a  small  but  con- 
stant supply  of  water.  From  Islamgee  the  road  up 
to  Magdala  is  very  steep  and  difficult.  To  the  first 
gate  it  follows,  at  times  very  abruptly,  the  flank  of 
the  mountain.  To  the  right,  the  sides  of  the  amba 
rise  like  a  huge  wall ;  below  is  a  giddy  abyss. 
From  the  first  to  the  second  gate  the  road  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow  and  steep,  turning  to  the  right  at  a 
sharp  angle  with  the  first  part  of  the  road.  Small 
earthworks  had  been  erected  on  the  flanks  near  the 
gates,  protecting  every  weak  point.  The  summit 
of  the  ridge  was  strongly  fenced  and  loop-holed. 
Two  other  gates  led  from  the  amba  to  the  foot  ot' 
the  mountain ;  one  had  some  time  before  been 
closed,  but  the  other,  called  Kafir  Ber,  opened  in 
the  direction  of  the  Galla  country.  The  amba  is 
well  fortified  by  nature,  and  Theodore,  to  increase 
its  strength,  added  some  rude  fortifications. 

The  Magdala  plateau  is  oblong  and  somewhat 
irregular,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
on  the  average  about  a  mile  broad.  It  was  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Abyssinia,  and  by  its  posi- 
tion between  the  rich  and  fertile  plateau  of  Dalhonte, 
Dalanta,  and  Worihaimanot  easily  provisioned. 

Magdala  is  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  has  a  splendid  climate.  In  the  even- 
ings, almost  all  the  year  roiand,  a  fire  is  welcome, 
and  though  a  month  or  two  before  the  rains  the  tem- 
perature rises  somewhat,  in  the  huts  we  never  found 
it  too  hot  to  be  uncomfortable.  The  high  land  that 
surrounds  the  amba  in  the  distance  is  barren  and 
bleak,  due  to  the  great  altitude.  Many  of  the  peaks 
in  the  Galla  country  are  for  several  months  in  the 
year  covered  with  snow  or  frozen  hail.  Water,  dur- 
ing and  for  some  months  after  the  rainy  season,  is 
abundant,  but  from  March  to  the  first  week  in  July 
it  gets  scarcer  and  scarcer,  until  it  is  obtained  only 
with  difficulty.  In  order  to  remedy  this  disadvan- 
tage, Theodore,  with  his  usual  forethought,  had  sev- 
eral large  tanks  constructed  on  the  amba,  and  also 
sunk  wells  in  promising  places.  The  effort  was  pret- 
ty successful ;  the  wells  gave  only  a  small  supply  of 
water,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  constant  one  all  the 
year  round.  The  water  collected  in  the  tanks  was 
of  very  little  use.  Those  reservoirs  were  not  cov- 
ered after  the  rains,  and  the  water,  impregnated 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  soon 
became  quite  unfit  to  drink.  The  principal  springs 
are  at  Islamgee ;  there  are  a  few  on  the  amba  itself, 
and  numerous  less  important  ones  issue  from  the 
side  of  the  amba,  not  many  feet  from  the  summit,  at 
the  base  of  the  ridge  itself. 

The  amba  was  not  only  used  by  Theodore  as  a 
fortress,  but  also  as  a  jail,  a  magazine,  a  granary, 
and  as  a  place  of  protection  for  his  wives  and  family. 
The  king's  house  and  the  granary  stood  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  amba ;  in  front,  towards  the  west,  a 
large  space  had  been  left  open  and  clear ;  behind 
stood  the  house  of  the  officers  of  his  household ;  to 
the  left,  huts  of  chiefs  and  soldiers  ;  to  the  right,  on 
a  small  eminence,  the  godowns  and  magazines,  sol- 
diers' quarters,  the  church,  the  prison,  and  behind 
again  another  large  open  space  looking  towards  the 
Galla  plateau  of  Tanta. 

Theodore's  houses  had  nothing  regal  about  them. 
They  were  built  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  ordi- 
nary huts  of  the  country,  but  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  himself,  I  believe,  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely, 
lived  in  them ;  he  preferred  his  tent  at  Islamgee,  or 
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on  some  neighboring  height,  to  the  larger  and  more 
commodious  abode  on  the  ainba.     To  his  dislike  to 
houses  in  general,  I  believe  was  added  a  particular 
objection  to  shutting  himself  up  in  the  amba.     The 
majority  of  these  houses  were  occupied  by  Theo- 
dore's wives  and  concubines,  the  eunuchs,  and  fe- 
male slaves.     The  granary  and  tej  houses  were,  in 
the  same  enclosure,  but  separated  from  the  ladies' 
department   by  a   strong  fence ;   the  granary  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  huge  huts,  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  double  roof.     They  contained  barley,  tef, 
beans,  peas,  and  a  little  wheat.     All  the  grain  was 
kept  in  leather  bags  piled  up  until  they  reached  al- 
most to  the  roof.     It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Magdala  by  our  troops,  there  was  grain 
in  sufficient  quantity  stored  in   these  granaries  to 
last  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  amba 
for  at  least  six  months.     The  dwellings  of  the  chiefs 
and  soldiers  were  built  on  the  model  of  the  Amhara 
houses,  —  circular,  with   a   pointed   thatched   roof. 
The  huts  of  the  common  soldiers  were  built  without 
order,  in  some  places  in  such  close  proximity  that 
if,  as  it  happened  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  fire 
broke  out,  in  a  lew  seconds  twenty  or  thirty  houses 
were  at  once  burnt  to  the  ground;  nothing  could 
possibly  stop  the  conflagration  but  rapidly  pulling 
down  to  leeward  the  huts  not  as  yet  on  fire.     The 
principal  chiefs  had  several  houses  for  themselves, 
all  in  one  enclosure,  surrounded  and  separated  from 
the  soldiers'  huts  by  a  high  and  strong  fence.    Since 
about  a  year  before  his  death  Theodore  had  been 
gradually  accumulating  at  Magdala  the  few  remnants 
of  his  former  wealth.    Some  huts  contained  muskets, 
pistols,  &.c. ;  others  books  and  paper ;  others  carpets, 
shamas.  silks,  some  powder,  lead,  shot,  caps  ;    and 
the  strongest  the  little  money  he  still  possessed,  the 
gold  he  had  seized  at  Gondar,  and  the  property  of 
his  workmen  sent  over  to  Magdala  for  safe  custody. 
All  the  store   huts  were   during  the   rainy  season 
covered  with  black  .woollen  cloth,  called  mak,  woven 
in  the  country.     Once  or  twice  a  week  the  chiefs 
would  meet  in  consultation  in  a  small  house  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  magazine  enclosure  to  discuss 
public  affairs,  but,  above  all,  to  assure  themselves  by 
personal  inspection  that  the  "  treasures  "  intrusted  to 
their  care  were  in  perfect  order  and  in  safe  keeping. 
The  Magdala*church,  consecrated  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  World  (Medani  Alum),  was  not  in  any  respect 
worthy  of  such  an  important  place.     It  was  of  recent 
date,  small,  unadorned  with  the  customary  repre- 
sentations of  saints,  of  the  life  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
Trinity,  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  devil.     No  St. 
George  was  seen  on  his  white  charger,  piercing  the 
dragon  with  his  Amhara  lance ;  no  martyr  smiled 
benignly   at  his   fiend-like   tormentors.     The   mud 
walls  had  not  even  been  whitewashed ;  and  every 
pious  soul  longed  for  the  accomplishment  of  Theo- 
dore's promise,  —  the  building  of  a  church  worthy  of 
his  great  name.     The  enclosure  was  as  bare  as  the 
holy  place  itself;  no  graceful  juniper,  tall  sycamore, 
or  dark  green  guicho  solemnized  its  precincts,  or  of- 
fered cool  shade  where  the  hundred  priests,  defteras, 
and  deacons  who  daily  performed  service,  could  re- 
pose after  the   fatiguing  ceremony,  —  the   howling 
and  the  dancing  to  David's  psalms.     On  the  same 
line,  but  below  the  hillock  on  which  stood  the  church, 
the  Aboona  possessed  a  few  houses  and  a  garden  ; 
but,  alas  for  him !   his  pied  a  (erre  had  for  several 
years  become  his  prison. 

The  prison  house,  a  common  jail  for  the  political 
offenders,  thieves,  and  murderers,  consisted  of  five 
or  six  huts  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  and  surround- 


ed by  the  private  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy 
prisoners  and  guards,  extending  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hillock  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
to  the  open  space  towards  the  south.  At  the  time 
of  our  captivity  these  houses  cannot  have  contained 
less  than  G50  prisoners.  Of  these,  about  80  died  of 
remittent  fever,  175  were  released  by  his  Majesty, 
307  executed,  and  Dl  owed  their  liberty  to  the 
stonners  of  Magdala.  The  prison  rules  were  in 
some  respects  very  severe  ;  in  others,  mild,  and  for- 
eign to  our  civilized  ideas.  At  sunset  every  prisoner 
was  ordered  into  the  central  enclosure.  As  they 
passed  the  gate  they  were  counted  and  their  fetters 
examined.  The  women  had  a  hut  for  themselves  ; 
only  a  late  arrangement,  however,  as  before  they 
had  to  sleep  in  the  same  houses  as  the  men. 

The  space  was  very  limited,  and  the  prisoners  were 
packed  in  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Abyssinians 
themselves,  hard-hearted  as  they  are,  described  the 
scene  at  night  as  something  fearful.  The  hut,  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  was  close,  the  atmosphere  fetid,  the 
stench  unbearable.  There  lay,  side  by  side,  the 
poor,  starved  vagabond,  chained  hand  and  feet,  and 
often  with  a  large  forked  piece  of  wood  several  yards 
long  fixed  round  his  neck,  and  the  warrior  who  had 
bled  in  many  a  hard-won  fight,  the  governor  of  prov- 
inces,—  nay,  the  sons  of  kings  and  conquered  rulers 
themselves.  In  the  centre  the  guards,  keeping  can- 
dles lighted  all  night,  laughed  or  played  some  noisy 
game,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunates 
they  watched.  At  day-dawn,  always  about  G  a.  m. 
in  that  latitude,  the  prison  door  was  opened,  and 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  possess  them,  re- 
paired to  the  huts  they  had  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sleeping-houses,  while  the  poorer  crawled 
about  the  prison  enclosure,  awaiting  their  pancake 
loaf  with  all  the  impatience  of  hungry  men,  just  kept 
from  immediate  starvation  by  the  bounty  of  the  Em- 
peror. Others  strolled  about  in  couples,  begging 
from  their  more  favored  companions,  or,  when  leave 
was  granted,  went  from  house  to  house  imploring 
alms  in  the  name  of  the  "  Saviour  of  the  World." 

The  prison  guards  were  the  greatest  ruffians  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  had  been  for  so  many  years 
in  contact  with  misery  in  its  worst  shape  that  the 
last  spark  of  human  feeling  had  died  out  in  their 
callous  hearts.  Instead  of  showing  compassion  or 
pity  for  their  prisoners,  many  of  them  innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  low  treachery,  they  added  to  their  misery 
by  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  their  conduct.  Had 
a  chief  received  at  last  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
his  distant  province,  he  was  soon  made  aware  that 
he  must  satisfy  the  greed  of  his  rapacious  jailers. 
But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  tor- 
tures they  inflicted  on  their  prisoners.  Many  of 
them  had  been  for  years  confined  on  the  amba,  and 
had  brought  their  families  to  reside  near  them. 
AVoe  to  the  woman  who  would  not  listen  to  the 
solicitations  of  these  infamous  wretches !  threatened 
•and  even  beaten,  few  indeed  of  the  sorrowful  wives 
and  daughters  held  out;  others  willingly  met  ad- 
vances ;  and  when  the  chief,  the  man  of  rank,  or 
the  wealthy  merchant,  left  his  day  house,  he  knew 
that  his  wife  would  immediately  receive  her  chosen 
lover,  or,  what  was  still  more  heart-rending,  a  man 
she  despised  but  feared. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  those  whose  fault  was 
to  have  given  ear  to  the  fair  words  of  Theodore,  an 
error  that  weighed  heavier  upon  them  than  a  crime. 
But  when  the  king,  on  his  way,  stopped  a  few  days 
at  Magdala,  what  anxiety,  what  anguish,  reigned  in 
that  accursed  place  !     No  day  house,  no  hours  spent 
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with  tlui  family  or  the  friend,  no  food  hardly  ;  the 
prisoners  must  remain  in  the  night  houses,  as  the 
Emperor  at  any  moment  might  send  for  some  one 
of  them  to  set  him  at  liberty,  or,  more  likely,  to  put 
an  end  to  his  miserable  existence.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  his  visit  to  Magdala  in  the  first  days  of 
July,  1U68,  on  his  return  from  his  unsueeessful  cani- 
paign  in  Shoa.  No  doubt  long-continued  misfor- 
tunes crush  the  better  qualities  of  men,  and  induce 
them  to  perform  acts  at  the  mere  thought  of  which 
in  better  days  they  would  have  blushed.  Such  was 
the  rase  with  Bern  Goseho,  formerly  the  indepen- 
dent ruler  of  Godjam.  Many  years  he  had  lingered 
in  chains.  In  the  hope  of  improving  his  position,  he 
had  the  baseness  to  report  to  his  Majesty  that,  when 
a  rumor  was  started  that  he  had  been  killed  in  Shoa, 
a  great  many  of  tli£  prisoners  had  rejoiced.  Theo- 
dore, on  receiving  this  message,  gave  orders  for  all 
the  political  prisoners  who  were  only  chained  by 
the  leg  to  have  hand-chains  put  on,  —  exempting 
only  from  this  order  his  informer,  Beru  Goseho. 
However,  some  days  later,  this  chief  having  sent  a 
servant  to  Theodore  to  ask  as  a  reward  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  his  wife  near  him,  the  Emperor,  who 
did  not  approve  of  treachery  in  others,  pretended 
to  be  annoyed  at  his  request,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  also  be  put  in  hand-chains.  But  this  was  tri- 
fling compared  with  the  massacre  of  the  Gallas,  which 
happened  during  that  same  visit  of  Theodore.  Af- 
ter subduing  the  Galla  country  he  required  hostages. 
Accordingly,  the  Queen  VVorkite  sent  him  her  son, 
the  heir  to  the  throne;  and  many  chiefs,  believing 
in  the  high  character  of  Theodore,  willingly  accom- 
panied him.  The  Galla  prince  had  at  first  been 
kindly  treated,  even  made  governor  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  soon,  on  some  pretext,  or  other,  he  was  dis- 
graced ;  first  made  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  then  sent 
to  the  common  jail,  to  endure  chains  and  misery 
for  years. 

Menilek,  the  grandson  of  Sehala  Selassie,  had  been 
since  his  youth  brought  up  near  the  Emperor  ;  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  independent  command,  and, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  adherence  to  his  cause, 
Theodore  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  can  easily  fancy  the  rage, 
the  passion,  of  Theodore  when  one  morning  he  was 
informed  that  Menilek  had  deserted  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  was  already  on  his  way  to  claim  the  do- 
minion of  his  fathers.  The  Emperor  with  a  tele- 
scope saw  on  the  distant  VVollo  plain  Menilek  re- 
ceived with  honor  by  the  Galla  Queen  Workite. 
Blind  with  rage,  he  had  no  thought  but  revenge. 
He  dared  not  venture  to  pursue  Menilek  and  en- 
counter the  two  allies  ;  at  hand  he  had  easy  victims, 
—  the  Galla  prince  and  his  chiefs.  Theodore  mount- 
ed his  horse,  called  his  body-guard,  and  sent  for 
those  men  who  had  already  lingered  long  in  captiv- 
ity through  trusting  to  his  word,  and  then  followed 
a  scene  so  horrible  that  I  dare  not  write  the  details. 
All  were  killed,  —  some  thirty-two,  I  believe,  —  and 
their  still-breathing  bodies  hurled  over  the  preci- 
pice. It  is  probable  that  shortly  afterwards  Theo- 
dore regretted  having  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  passion.  With  Menilek  he  had  lost  Shoa  ;  by 
the  murder  of  the  Galla  prince  he  had  made  those 
tribes  his  deadly  foes.  He  sent  word  to  the  Bishop, 
u  Why,  if  I  was  acting  wrongly,  did  you  not  come 
out  with  the  '  Fitta  Negust'  (Abyssinian  code  of 
law)  in  your  hands,  and  tell  me  I  was  wrong  ? " 
Tke  Bishop's  reply  was  simple  and  to  the  point : 
"  Because  I  saw  blood  written  in  your  face."  How- 
ever, Theodore -soon  consoled  himself.     The  rains 


were  late,  and  water  scarce  on  the  amba  ;  the  next 
day  it  rained.  Theodore,  full  of  smiles,  addressed 
his  soldiers,  saying,  "  See  the  rain  ;  God  is  pleased 
with  me  because  I  have  killed  the  infidels." 

Such  is  Magdala,  the  sunburnt  barren  rock,  the 
arid  lonely  spot,  where  we  had  to  undergo  nearly 
two  years  of  captivity  in  chains. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  William  Harrison,  the  popular  English 
singer,  is  not  expected  to  live. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  wishing  to  civilize 
his  people,  has  introduced  bull-fights  into  France. 

Charles  Mackay,  the  song-writer,  has  recently 
become  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Scotsman. 

John  Morley,  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, is  the  author  of  the  fine  critical  paper  on  "  The 
Spanish  Gypsy  "  in  the  last  number  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine. 

Mdlle.  Schneider  presided  at  one  of  the  stalls 
at  the  Dramatic  College  Fete,  lately  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  relieved  Young  England  of  all 
his  pocket-money. 

The  Milan  Gazette  announces  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Menotti  Garibaldi  with  a  young  lady 
named  Italia  Bedeschini,  born  at  Smyrna,  but  now 
residing  at  Padua. 

A  subscription  has  been  started  at  Lyons  on 
behalf  of  Mine,  de  Lignieres-Parmentier,  niece  of 
the  celebrated  savant  who  rendered  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  general  in  France.    The  lady  is  blind. 

The  London  newspapers  follow  Mr.  Longfellow's 
movements  rather  industriously.  His  interview  with 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  his  visit  to 
Tennyson's  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  last 
two  topics  discussed. 

A  queer  little  book  published  in  Paris  gives  the 
singular  origins  of  many  modern  men  of  talent. 
Halevy's  father  was  a  grocer  ;  Rossini  is  the  son  of 
strolling  players ;  Verdi  of  an  innkeeper ;  Auber 
was  born  behind  a  printshop  ;  and  the  parents  of 
Victor  Masse  sold  nails. 

Some  of  the  Paris  journals  state  that  a  few  days 
back,  just  after  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  had 
left  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  which  they  usually  sit,  an  immense  chande- 
lier, suspended  from  the  ceiling,  fell  with  such  force 
as  to  break  in  the  flooring. 

The  Premier,  in  his  speech  on  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  exclaimed,  "  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has  been  thrice  thanked  by  his  country  ! " 
On  this  Punch  cruelly  remarks :  "  Well,  the  coun- 
try has  twice  thanked  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it  wa6  on  his 
two  resignations.     He  may.  be  happy  yet." 

Wild  paroquets  are  quite  common  in  the  Lon- 
don parks.  A  letter  in  one  of  the  morning  journals 
says  that  the  majority  of  the  birds  frequent  where 
they  may  daily  be  seen  feeding  with  the  sparrows. 
The  garden  committee  of  the  square,  appreciating 
the  presence  of  the  gay  little  strangers,  have  appoint- 
ed a  commissionaire  to  look  after  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  was  lately  the  victim 
of  a  severe  accident  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  engaged  in  reaching  down  a  book,  when,  seized 
with  a  violent  fit,  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  was  con- 
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eider  ably  injured  about  the  temples  and  the  back  of 
the  head.  Two  medical  men  were,  immediately  in 
attendance,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  parox- 
ysms could  be  subdued. 

A  curious  custom  was  observed  at  the  great 
annual  French  shooting  fete  at  La  Badoulicre,  which 
has  just  taken  place.  The  marksman  who  can  hit 
the  bird  called  the  popinjay  in  the  breast  is  honored 
with  the  title  of  King,  and,  should  he  be  the  vic- 
tor three  times  in  succession,  is  called  Emperor. 
This  latter  dignity,  which  is  only  conferred  two  or 
three  times  in  a  century,  was  this  year  gained  by 
M.  Pierre  Fargere,  a  bell-maker. 

The  Prease  publishes  the  following  :  The  Prin- 
cess de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  has  just  made  over  gra- 
tuitously to  the  French  Government  a  piece  of  land 
which  she  had  purchased  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  spot  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  his 
disciples.  The  donation  of  that  site,  so  rich  in  sa- 
cred recollections,  is  made  with  the  sole  condition 
that  the  Princess  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
erection  of  buildings  similar  to  those  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  in  conformity  with  a  plan  deposited 
at  the  Ministry  uf  Foreign  Affairs. 

England  objects  to  M.  Boutet's  "  Pont  Interna- 
tional," for  connecting  Shakespeare's  Cliff  on  the 
Dover  side  with  Cape  Gris  Nez  on  the  Calais  side 
of  the  Channel.  It  is  said  that  it  would  destroy 
England's  insular  position,  and  would,  in  fact,  by 
annexing  England  to  the  Continent,  convert  the 
island  into  a  sort  of  artificial  peninsula.  But,  in  case 
of  war  with  France,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
French  would  invade  England  by  a  bridge  twenty 
miles  long;  and  if  it  occurred  to  the  English  (as  it 
might)  to  place  artillery  at  the  Dover  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  execution  of  so  insane  a  project  Would  be 
obviously  impossible. 

Satisfactory  accounts  have  reached  Paris  of  the 
health  of  the  pilgrims  returning  to  Europe  from  Mec- 
ca, 5, GOO  of  whom  have  arrived  per  steamer  at  Suez. 
This  announcement  is  of  more  general  interest  than 
would  at  first  appear,  inasmuch  as  these  devotees, 
besides  bringing  back  the  remission  of  their  past  sins, 
have  on  several  occasions  likewise  imported  cholera 
in  its  deadliest  form  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  epidemic  was  originally  brought  from  the  East  to 
Europe  by  these  caravans.  However,  the  attention 
of  the  French,  English,  and  other  governments  hav- 
ing been  called  to  this  important  fact,  strong  pre- 
ventive measures  have  been  taken  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  with  apparent  success. 

The  assassins  of  Prince  Michael  of  Servia  have 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  which  only 
consists  of  three  magistrates,  who  will  deliver  sen- 
tence without  appeal.  There  was  not  a  hall  in  all 
Belgrade  sufficiently  vast  to  contain  the  witnesses 
and  audience,  therefore  the  trial  takes  place  in  an 
immense  barn  decorated  with  branches  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Opposite  the  president  is  placed  a  bronze 
crucifix,  a  copy  of  the  evangels,  and  a  lighted  taper. 
Thirteen  prisoners,  loaded  with  chains,  entered  the 
court.  The  interest  of  the  public  appears  to  have 
been  centred  in  the  three  brothers  Radanovitch, 
especially  in  Paul,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  to 
have  been  the  ringleader  in  the  conspiracy.  This 
proves  a  certain  strength  of  mind,  as,  according  to 
Servian  jurisprudence,  a  culprit  who  maintains  the 
assertion  of  his  innocence  can  never  be  sentenced  to 


death  ;  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  is  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  can  inflict  on  him.  It  appears  the 
brothers  Radanovitch  committed  the  assassinations 
for  the  sake  of  the  Karageorgevitch  family,  and  that 
the  history  of  Servia  may  be  resumed  by  the  story 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  Karageorgevitch  and  the 
Obrenovitch  races. 

A  curious  story,  says  the  Independance  Beige, 
is  in  circulation  about  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  This  po- 
tentate, it  is  said,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  indemnity 
claimed  by  France,  was  informed  that  the  Khasna- 
dar  had  forty  millions  of  savings  concealed  in  a  cis- 
tern ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that  discovery,  his 
Highness  was  in  a  position  to  give  France  six  mil- 
lions, six  to  Italy,  six  to  Prussia,  as  much  to  England, 
&c.  This  Arabian  Nights'  story  may  have  for  its  com- 
panion the  statement  of  the  Avenir,  a  Luxembourg 
journal,  which  relates  how  five  Prussian  officers  were 
found  working,  in  the  disguise  of  journeymen  ma- 
sons, at  the  fortifications  of  Verdun ;  how  four  es- 
caped and  one  was  arrested,  and  how  the  plans  were 
immediately  modified  in  consequence.  One  story  is 
on  a  par  with  the  other. 

The  following  remarkable  feat  in  bell-ringing  is 
recorded  in  the  Leisure  Hour :  "  On  Monday,  April 
27,  the  day  when  bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  on 
account  of  the  welcome  news  of  the  close  of  the 
Abyssinian  war,  eight  members  of  the  '  Ancient 
Society  of  College  Youths'  occupied  the  beliry  at 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bethnal  Green,  by  permission 
of  the  rector,  and  rang,  in  nine  hours  and  twelve 
minutes,  a' true  and  splendid  peal  of  Kent  Treble 
Bob  Major,  consisting  of  15,840  changes.  This  is 
the  greatest  number  of  changes  ever  rung  by  eight 
men  on  eight  bells.  We  are  informed  that  the 
ringing  was  most  beautiful  throughout,  especially  in 
the  last  peal,  in  which  there  could  hardly  have  been 
a  fault  'pricked'  by  the  most  severe  critic.  The 
peal  was  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Day,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Haley. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  were  locked  in 
the  belfry,  and  did  not  cease  ringing  from  8.45  a.m. 
until  they  had  finished  the  peal,  the  performance 
may  indeed  be  said  to  stand  almost  unrivalled 
among  such  musical  and  athletic  feats. 

"  What  recent  efforts  approached  this  success  may 
be  known  to  campanologists,  but  our  only  standard 
of  comparison  at  the  moment  is  a  fact  stated  by 
Southey,  in  'The  Doctor';  'Eight  Birmingham 
youths,  some  of  them  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
ventured  on  a  complete  peal  of  15,120  Bob  Major. 
After  they  had  rang  upwards  of  eight  hours  and  a 
half,  they  found  themselves  so  fatigued  that  they  de- 
sired the  caller  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
bring  the  bells  home.  This  he  soon  did,  by  omit- 
ting a  Bob,  and  so  brought  them  round,  thus  making 
a  peal  of  14,224  changes  in  eight  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  ;  the  longest  which  was  ever  rung  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else.'  " 

The  Biicher  Zeitung  of  the  Vienna  Free  1 ' 
contains  an  essay  by  Karl  Blind  on  Tennyson's 
"Lucretius."  After  having  alluded  to  the  minor 
poems  that  had  recently  appeared  in  various  mag- 
azines, and  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  falling  oft 
in  poetical  power,  the  German  author  says  that 
this  new  production,  which  "  describes  the  life,  the 
doubts,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  the  classic  poet 
of  materialism  in  a  Faust-like  picture,"  has  once 
more  been  the  theme  of  much  eulogy.  "  Miraculous 
things  had  been  announced  in  advance  of  the  forth- 
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coming  poem;  its  lines  of  beauty  were  pointed  out 
beforehand  ;  in  short,  public  curiosity  was  excited 
to  ahig$  degree.  K  a  painting  is  discussed  in  this 
way  beforehand,  perhaps  no  harm  is  done,  for  the 
pictorial  art  speaks  to  the  mind  in  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  one  in  which  criticism  is  couched. 
Bat  the  experiment  is  more  dangerous  when  a  poem 
is  in  question."  Nevertheless,  Tennyson's  newest, 
production  is  generally  considered  a  success,  "though 
one  may  miss  in  it  the  more  powerful  flight  of 
imagination  and  the  deeper  glow  of  color.  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  subject  chosen,  which  in  many  passages  necessi- 
tates an  abstract  philosophical  tone,  whilst  others 
oive  fresh  proof  of  the  creative  faculties  of  the  poet." 
Having  expounded  the  Tennysonian  "Lucretius," 
Karl  Blind  asks  whether  the  poem  is  not  pregnant 
with  a  certain  allusion  to  an  intellectual  movement 
of  our  own  time,  and  whether  there  is  not  in  it  a 
direct  hit  at  a  school  from  which  the  poet  differs? 
That  Lucretia  should  entirely  disappear  after  the 
first  few  lines,  the  German  author  seems  to  consider 
a  fault  Not  even  in  the  d}'ing  scene  is  a  glance 
vouchsafed  to  her.  "One  should  think  that  the 
philtre  of  love  which  aroused  such  vast  and  universal 
longings  might  have  re-lit,  at  least,  a  spark  of  affec- 
tion for  her  that  had  handed  it  to  Lucretius.  But 
poets  may  know  better  in  this  matter  of  medical 
witchcraft."  In  conclusion,  Karl  Blind  refers  to 
passages  from  the  De  Rerum  Naiurd,  which  Tenny- 
son has  interwoven  with  his  production.  The 
writer  observes,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Latin 
original  reads  to-day  most  modernly,  and  that,  to  a 
German,  the  very  quaintnesses  of  the  language  of 
"  Lucretius "  have  an  attraction,  and  bring,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  the  past  and  the  present 
nearer  together. 

We  compile  from  several  sources  the  following 
account  of  the  dinner  given  by  Bierstadt  in  honor 
of  Longfellow. 

The  splendid  hospitality  of  the  host  was  not  more 
marked  than  the  brilliant  and  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly  which  met,  on  Mr.  Bierstadt's 
invitation,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
American  poet.  Perhaps  a  more  thoroughly  interna- 
tional gathering,  at  least  as  respects  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  never  sat  at  the  same  table ; 
and  certainly  no  event  of  the  kind  could  possibly 
leave  behind  it  a  more  pleasant  memory.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt is,  as  is  well  known,  the  painter  of  "  The  Rocky 
Mountains,"  and  has. made  himself  the  successful 
delineator  of  the  sublimest  scenery  on  the  American 
Continent.  Each  copy  of  the  bill  of  fare  was 
adorned  with  the  Stereoscopic  Company's  exquisite- 
ly faithful  photograph  of  the  poet ;  while  to  Mr. 
Longfellow's  menu  was  attached  a  small  oil  painting, 
which  vividly  portrayed  both  the  artist's  and  the 
poet's  conception  of  the  departure  of  Hiawatha. 
The  character  of  the  subject  so  beautifully  illustra- 
ted by  Mr.  Bierstadt's  pencil,  as  well  as  the  grace- 
ful nature  of  the  compliment  paid  by  him  to  his 
illustrious  guest,  were  vividly  suggested  by  the  lines 
which  were  affixed  to  the  picture  :  — 

"  And  the  evening  sun,  descending, 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
Burned  the  broad  sky  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening." 


About  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bierstadt. 
The  list  of  those;  present  included  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Admiral  Farragut,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Eliot,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
Sir  William  Knollys,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Bart.,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  etc.,  etc. 
After  the  dinner,  a  party  of  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Bierstadt  and  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
entered  the  room,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  Henry  gratified  the  company  with  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  the  latter  appropriately  singing 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith." 

It  was  intended  that  the  proceedings  should  be  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  occupied  with  conversation  and  music,  rather 
than  with  speech-making,  from  which  the  poet,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  required  to  take  part  in  it,  shrinks 
with  modest  apprehension.  It  was,  however,  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  assembly  that  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out an  attempt  to  express  in  words,  and  also  by 
those  special  tokens  of  good-will  which  are  never 
wanting  at  festive  meetings  in  this  country,  the  sen- 
timents of  admiration  and  of  personal  regard  which 
they,  in  common  with  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
entertain  towards  Mr.  Longfellow.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  other  guests,  were  in  the 
act  of  leaving  their  seats,  when  a  general  cry  of 
"  Gladstone,  Gladstone,"  made  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  not  unwillingly  pause,  while  he  offered 
an  unpremeditated  tribute  to  the  poet. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  felt  bound  to  say  something 
in  consequence  of  the  glorious  past  which  the  two 
countries  —  England  and  the  United  States  —  pos- 
sessed in  common.  It  became  them  to  break  through 
even  the  restrictions  which  the  authority  of  their  re- 
spected host  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  give 
vent  to  those  enthusiastic  feelings  which  one  and  all 
entertained  on  that  interesting  occasion.  It  was  im- 
possible to  sit  at  the  social  board  with  a  man  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  world-wide  fame  without  offering  him 
some  tribute  of  admiration.  Let  them,  therefore, 
simply  but  cordially  assure  him  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  the  great  honor  which  they  did  themselves 
in  receiving  this  great  poet  amongst  them.  There 
was  no  class  of  persons  less  able  to  do  justice  to  an 
event  of  that  kind  than  those  whose  career  destined 
them  to  tread  the  toilsome  and  dusty  road  of  politics, 
and  who  were  therefore  too  little  sensible  of  the  in- 
fluences which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind 
in  general  by  the  Priest  of  the  Muses.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  were  not  so  wholly  dead  to  the  sen- 
timents which  were  naturally  awakened  on  an  occa- 
sion of  that  kind  as  not  to  be  glad  to  render  the 
tribute  of  hearty  admiration  to,  one  whom  they  must 
regard,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. They  rejoiced  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Longfellow 
one  of  the  distinguished  brotherhood  of  letters, 
whom  they  all  delighted  to  honor,  and  in  whose  writ- 
ings they  felt  an  especial  interest,  whenever  any  in- 
ternational event  occurred  to  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  literature  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  the  company  to  drink  most 
heartily  and  cordially  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
fame  of  Professor  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Longfellow  responded  in  a  few  earnest  words, 
expressive  of  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  generous  re- 
ception which  had  been  accorded  to  him. 
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JERUSALEM  ON  A  JUNE  DAY  IN  THE 
YEAR  9  B.  C. 

BY    PROFESSOR    FRANCIS    DELITZSCII. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Dalieim.] 

Ix  the  year  9  B.  C.  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  awaited  with  feverish  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
terrible  tragedy.  Mariainne,  the  beloved  and  noble 
wife  of  Herod,  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  the 
Maccabees,  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  his  gloomy 
suspicions.  Insidious  intriguers  had  then  succeeded 
in  rendering  him  distrustful  of  the  two  sons  which 
his  basely  assassinated  consort  had  borne  to  him, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  the  joy  and 
pride  of  the  people,  and  whom  their  enemies  now 
accused  of  being  intent  on  murdering  their  father. 
Herod  had  intimidated  a  tribunal  at  Berytos  so 
much  that  the  judges  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  the  two  young  men  without  seeing  or  hearing 
them.  Everybody  asked  if  a  father  really  could 
cause  his  own  sons,  and,  moreover,  two  sons  so  noble, 
and  doubtless  entirely  innocent,  to  be  executed. 
We  place  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of 
anxious  suspense,  and  unroll  the  picture  of  a  day  in 
Jerusalem  as  it  was  at  that  period. 

It  is  a  working-day  in  Sloan,  the  month  answering 
to  our  June.  The  starlight  night  of  the  cloudless 
sky  has  given  place  to  the  twilight,  which  sets  in  very 
early,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  The  two  squads  of  the 
Temple  guard,  bearing  torches,  have  met  in  front  of 
the  cell  where  the  bread-offering  of  the  high-priest 
is  baked,  and  shouted  to  one  another  that  everything 
is  in  readiness.  The  priests  who  were  allowed  to 
sleep  last  night,  have  risen,  bathed,  and  donned  their 
official  robes.  In  the  square  cell,  one  half  of  which 
was  used  as  a  hall  where  the  Synedrium  used  to 
meet,  the  offices  of  the  dawning  day  have  been  al- 
lotted. The  brass  basin,  which  was  under  water  all 
night  long,  has  been  drawn  up,  and  the  priests  have 
washed  their  hands  and  feet  in  it.  Suddenly  the 
first  morning  bells  resound  over  the  city  lying  be- 
low ;  priests  blow  their  trumpets,  whose  ringing  notes, 
owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  are  audible 
throughout  the  upper  and  lower,  the  old  and  new 
city. 

The  Levites,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
captain  of  the  gate-keepers,  open  all  the  gates  of  the 
Temple.  The  preparations  for  the  morning  service, 
the  most  important  feature  of  which  was  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  begin.  The  altar  of  the  burnt- 
offering  is  cleaned  ;  the  billets  of  wood  piled  up  on 
the  embers  gradually  catch  fire  ;  the  musicians  fetch 
their  instruments,  and  take  them  out  of  their  cases ; 
the  guards  are  relieved,  and  the  Levites  and  priests 


who  were  on  duty  yesterday  are  dismissed.  All  this 
is  done  by  torchlight.  Meanwhile  the  captain  atten- 
tively looks  for  the  break  of  day.  He  sends  a  few 
priests  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple.  When  the  morn- 
ing sky  has  grown  light  enough  that  Hebron,  lying 
southeast  of  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains,  can  be 
discerned,  they  shout  out,  "  Barkai  ad  Chebron " 
("It  is  light  as  far  as  Hebron"),  and  in  a  moment 
are  heard  the  following  shouts  :  "  Priests,  to  your  ser- 
vice !  Levites,  to  your  pulpet !  Israelites,  to  your 
stand !  "  The  last  shout  was  destined  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  who  served  for  a 
week  as  assistants  at  the  offerings,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  Temple. 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  city  and  its  environs 
begin  likewise  to  stir.  Military  signals  resound  at 
Antonia  castle.  Underneath  the  cedars  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  open  the  booths  of  Beth-Hini.  In  Tem- 
ple Street,  running  from  the  place  in  front  of  the 
castle  along  the  western  wall  of  Mount  Moriah,  we 
see  cattle-dealers  and  brokers  hurriedly  precede  the 
visitors  of  the  Temple  to  the  Temple  bazar  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  heathens.  Those  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  morning  service  repair  from  the  upper  city 
by  the  Xystus  gate,  from  the  new  city  by  the  market 
gate,  and  by  other  routes,  to  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Moriah.  The  largest  crowd  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
bridge  connecting  the  Xystus  terrace  with  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Temple.  Here  and  there  a  person  stands 
still  and  looks  to  the  left,  toward  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Theatre,  or  toward  the  Tyropoeon 
on  the  other  side,  or  down  the  gorge  of  the  cheese- 
makers,  in  order  to  breathe,  instead  of  the  city  air, 
the  country  air  wafted  over  from  the  balmy  district 
of  the  dairies. 

But  not  all  of  the  worshippers  go  up  to  the  Tem- 
ple to  say  their  morning  prayers ;  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem.  The  two  aristo- 
cratic men  yonder,  who  wear  a  Greek  costume  and 
converse  in  Greek,  enter  the  synagogue  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  respectable  citizen  there,  who  car- 
ries under  his  arm  the  prayer-cloak  and  the  tejillin 
wrapped  up  in  it,  goes  to  the  synagogue  of  the  cop- 
persmiths, where  he  has  rented  a  pew,  while  the  lady 
yonder,  with  her  hair  so  carefully  arranged  by  a 
hair-dresser,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  her  hand, 
does  not  want  to  hide  her  beautiful  morning  toilet 
behind  the  women's  grate  of  a  synagogue,  but  has- 
tens with  a  swinging  step  toward  the  Temple  in  order 
to  exhibit  herself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  women. 
The  worshippers  disperse  in  the  most  opposite  direc- 
tions; most  of  them  look  grave  and  anxious,  and 
whenever  two  of  them  walk  side  by  side,  and  con- 
verse with  one  another,  they  look  around  with  visi- 
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ble  timidity.  A  venerable  old  man,  with  white,  hair 
and  a  long  silver  hoard)  murmurs,  on  passing  over 
the  place  in  front  of  the  Theatre,  "I  thank  thee, 
my  God,  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  thou  hast 
assigned  me  a  place  among  those  -who  sit  in  the 
schools  and  synagogues,  and  not  among  those  who 
prefer  visiting  the  theatre  and  circus  ! "  —  His 
wife,  who  walks  by  his  side,  or  rather  a  step  behind 
him,  says  in  a  low  voice,  "  Amen  ! "  and  looks  with 
tearful  eyes  to  the  tower  of  Mariamne  on  the  left, 
murmuring,  "  Thou  hast  happfly  passed  away  ;  it  is 
good  that  thou  didst  not  live  to  see  this  day,  noble 
Mariamne ! " 

The  sun  meanwhile  has  risen,  and  the  hour  of 
the  regular  morning  prayer,  when  the  sacrifice  is 
performed  at  the  Temple,  is  at  hand.  The  Pharisee 
yonder,  who  has  allowed  the  hour  of  prayer  to  over- 
take him  on  the  street,  suddenly  slackens  his  gait, 
and  lays  the  teJM'm  with  their  large  capsules  round 
his  head.  The  laborer,  who,  with  his  basket,  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  crown  of  a  fruit-tree,  ceases  gath- 
ering, and  performs  his  morning  devotions  in  his 
natural  temple  amidst  the  branches.  Everybody 
prays.  Only  in  Herod's  palace  there  still  reigns 
profound  silence.  The  tyrant  is  still  asleep,  and  his 
courtiers  walk  on  tiptoe.  The  people  prays,  and 
couples  with  its  loud  prayers  prayers  for  deliverance 
from  the  tyrant  and  for  the  preservation  of  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  the  noble  sons  of  the  mur- 
dered Mariamne.  Even  the  government  of  a  Herod, 
however,  is  not  mean  enough  not  to  have  on  its  side 
a  large  number  of  hirelings  and  parasites,  such  as 
the  court-baker,  the  court-perfumer,  &c. 

After  the  morning  service,  and  even  already  be- 
fore it  is  over  in  the  Temple  and  synagogues,  there 
reigns  the  liveliest  bustle  on  the  large  market  of 
the  lower  new  city.  But  the  reader  must  not  imag- 
ine that  this  market  was  a  square  with  a  court-house 
in  the  middle  ;  for  the  court-house  of  Jerusalem  lay 
on  the  Xystus  terrace ;  the  lower  market,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  long  and  broad  street,  such  as,  in 
modern  cities,  we  call  Broadway  or  Main  Street. 
Stores,  booths,  and  stands  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street :  here  are  for  sale  fine  bread  and  cakes  made 
of  Ephrainic  wheat,  which  hucksters  are  buying  to 
sell  it  again  at  an  advance  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  town;  fig-pies  and  raisin-pies,  at  which  a  poor 
little  girl,  who,  instead  of  ear-rings,  wears  only 
wooden  pegs  in  her  ear-laps,  looks  so  wistfully ;  all 
sorts  of  fish  from  Lake  Tiberias,  which  rivet  the 
attention  of  those  young  students  who  are  on  their 
way  to  the  high-school  founded  by  Simeon  Ben 
Shetach ;  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  ornaments,  even 
false  teeth  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  wherewith  they 
are  to  be  fastened.  Here  somebody  extols  his  dibs, 
that  is  to  say,  grape  syrup;  there  another  dealer 
recommends  his  prime  Egyptian  lentils;  still  anoth- 
er has  caraway  seeds  for  sale,  and  turns  his  pepper- 
mill.  AVherever  there  are  no  bu)rers  to  be  seen,  the 
mechanics  whose  trade  permits  it  have  established 
their  workshops  in  the  street,  and  labor  so  industri- 
ously that  they  even  do  not  interrupt  themselves  by 
rising  when  a.  hillel  or  another  scribe  passes  by. 
Here  a  shoemaker  fastens  the  upper-leather  to  the 
sole  of  a  sandal ;  there  a  tailor  adds  handsome  trim- 
mings to  a  fine  prayer-cloak ;  and  there  an  armorer 
hammers  the  hilt  of  a  sword  made  of  Syrian  iron. 
In  the  more  deserted  and  shady  by-streets,  such  as 
Butcher  Street  and  Woolcomber  Street,  still  larger 
numbers  of  mechanics  are  at  work  in  the  street; 
some  persons  even  break  flax  there.  The  market  pre- 
sents a  more  and  more  animated  appearance.     Buy- 


ers, sellers,  and  idlers  flock  to  it  from  all  quarters. 
Day-laborers  stand  on  the  corners,  at  the  market 
gate  below,  and  above  at  the  junction  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  northern  gate  and  the  gate  of  the 
tower  of  the  women.  One  of  them  is  hired  by  a 
man ;  but  his  employer  says  to  him,  "  Bread  and 
peas,  —  that  is  all  you  will  get  to  eat  at  my  house." 
At  the  market  gate  yonder,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  city,  —  are  to  be 
seen  the  shrewd  donkey-drivers,  one  of  whom  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  selected  to  convey  a  bedstead 
and  other  furniture,  together  with  the  indispensable 
flutes,  to  Bethany,  for  a  wedding  which  is  to  take 
place  there  in  a  day  or  two.  Here  is  a  crowd 
through  which  hardly  anybody  is  able  to  elbow  his 
way  without  hearing  impertinent  remarks.  A  grave 
and  thoughtful  man  of  sickly  appearance  hastens 
past.  "  I  am  sure  that  man  has  had  a  bad 
dream,"  says  one  of  the  donkey-drivers  ;  "  to  which 
of  the  twenty-four  soothsayers  are  you  going  ?  "  A 
barber  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd.  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Barber-Surgeon,"  shout  to  him  several 
drivers  ;  "  how  is  business ? "  "I  will  bleed  you  a 
hundred  times  for  a  sus  "  (five  cents),  he  replies. 
A  corpulent  scribe  with  a  bloated  face  rudely 
pushes  aside  an  old  woman  standing  in  his  way. 
"  Old  man,  old  man,"  she  cries  scornfully,  "  how  red 
your  face  looks  !  You  are  either  a  wine-bibber  or  a 
pawnbroker,  or  a  hog-breeder." 

Let  us  go  by  the  market  gate  across  the  lower 
city,  and  we  reach  by  the  gate  of  the  tower  of  the 
Maccabees,  enclosing  it,  the  open  field  close  to  the 
sepulchre  of  the  High-Priest  John,  and  by  the  Gen- 
noth  gate  to  the  upper  market  between  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Maccabean  kings,  and.  Plerod's  palace, 
surpassing  even  the  Temple  in  splendor  and  gor- 
geous magnificence.  The  scene  is  quite  animated 
here  too ;  but  the  bustle  is  by  no  means  as  lively 
as  at  the  lower  market.  Here  everything  is  more 
quiet  and  aristocratic.  This  is  the  seat  of  those 
mechanics  of  the  industrial  city  whom  King  Herod 
especially  patronizes  and  protects.  Here  predomi- 
nate also  the  productions  of  sculptors,  skilful  horti- 
culturists, &c.  Here  a  goldsmith  exhibits  a  terpole, 
that  is  to  say,  a  grape-vine  artistically  wrought  out  of 
precious  metals,  and  by  his  side  a  potter  displays  hia 
white  and  black  earthenware ;  there  the  sweetest 
Jerusalem  figs,  raised  at  the  rose-garden  which  is 
manured  with  blood  flowing  from  the  Temple.  The 
old  man  yonder,  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  whose 
feet  are  incased  in  shoes  which  a  poor  man,  if  he 
should  find  them  in  the  street,  would  not  pick  up,  is 
an  Essene.  He  looks  about  inquiringly,  in  order  to 
find  somebody  that  might  show  him  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Superior  of  his  sect.  The  heat  of  the 
day  becomes  very  oppressive,  and  old  and  young 
folks  crowd  around  the  large  cistern  in  the  middle 
of  the  market.  From  time  to  time  the  crowd  falfe 
back  in  dismay  to  open  a  passage  for  one  of  the 
dreaded  officers  of  King  Herod ;  and  the  buyers 
step  aside  even  when  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs  ap- 
proaches. But  a  young  Galilean,  who  has  spread  a 
square  linen  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on 
it  a  large  amphora  filled  with  Lebanon  oil,  and  a 
gigantic  watermelon  beside  it,  gazes  with  a  gay  and 
rather  defiant  expression  at  the  motley  crowd  mani- 
festing so  much  cowardice  and  submissiveness. 
"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  said  to  him  a  trem- 
bling little  man,  with  a  very  thin  beard,  to  whom 
he  gives  some  oil  in  a  hollow  clay  egg  which  serves 
him  as  a '  measure.  "  I  am  from  the  city,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  lying,  like  a  free  bird,  on  the  crest  of  a 
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mountain  !  "  He  refers  to  Sepphoris.  Seeing,  among 
the  passers-by,  a  man  who  has  drawn  through  one  of 
his  ear-laps  red  and  blue  threads,  and  through  the 
Other  green  and  yellow  ones,  that  are  to  show  that 
be  is  a  dyer,  and  how  skilful  he  is,  the  young  Gali- 
lean bursts  into  loud  laughter  at  this  very  singular 
advertisement,  and  says  to  the  stranger,  "  Master 
Tobias,  can  you  dye  red  (adorn)  white  ?  "  .  This  was 
an  allusion  to  Herod  the  Edomite.  One  of  Herod's 
police-spies  hastens  to  the  market-guard,  and  when, 
soon  after,"  two  soldiers  order  the  young  Galilean 
to  follow  them,  he  resists  them  with  such  hercu- 
lean strength  that  they  are  unable*  to  move  him 
from  the  spot.  A  large  crowd  assembles  around  the 
group  ;  the  soldiers  get  frightened,  owing  to  the  sud- 
den concourse  of  people  so  close  to  the  royal  palace, 
and,  while  one  of  them  scuffles  with  the  Galilean,  the 
other  runs  his  sword  through  the  offender's  body. 
The  Galilean,  shouting,  "  The  Lord  will  visit  you  in 
wrath,  daughter  of  Edom,  and  uncover  thy  sins ! " 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  his  blood  mingles  with  the 
Lebanon  oil  of  his  amphora,  which  has  been  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Outbursts  of  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  infamy  of  the  betrayer,  outbursts 
of  despair  at  their  ignominously  shackled  liberty, 
outbursts  of  grief  at  the  infamous  assassination  of  the 
young  martyr  of  freedom,  rend  the  air ;  but,  as  if 
by  a  magician's  wand,  the  furious  cries  suddenly 
give  place  to  a  profound  silence  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery,  which  passes  immediately  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  there  is  approaching  a  man  who  had 
just  emerged  from  the  Gennoth  gate,  and  with  a 
light,  scarcely  audible  step,  turning  his  searching- 
glances  in  every  direction,  and  holding  a  very  neat 
case  in  his  hand,  walks  across  the  market-place. 
His  costume  is  that  of  an  Alexandrian,  rather  than 
that  of  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem ;  his  hair  is  black, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  dyed ;  his  fingers  are  cov- 
ered with  sparkling  rings.  Upon  passing  the  stand 
of  a  scribe  who  keeps  for  sale  tefillin  and  all  sorts  of 
parchments  with  verses  destined  to  exorcise  evil 
spirits,  he  casts  a  glance  on  them,  and  exclaims, 
"  Why,  you  rival  Diophantes  \"  Such  was  the 
name  of  the  scribe  who  had  forged  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  Alexander,  the  now 
imprisoned  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 
asked  in  it  to  receive  him  and  surrender  the  for- 
tress to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  made  away  with  his 
father.  "  You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  replies  the 
old  scribe,  highly  indignant  at  the  comparison. 
The  dreaded  man  directs  his  step  toward  the  dens- 
est part  of  the  crowd.  It  opened  a  passage,  and  the 
bloody  corpse  of  the  young  Galilean  became  visible. 
Unmoved  by  the  heart-rending  spectacle,  he  ex- 
claims in  a  shrill  and  disagreeable  voice,  "  Friends, 
you  act  in  accordance  with  the  proverb, '  Where  the 
ox  falls,  there  are  many  butchers.'  " 

This  man  was  Tryphon,  the  King's  barber,  who 
intended  to  ingratiate  himself  to-day  more  than  ever 
with  his  royal  master  by  dint  of  intrigues  and  cun- 
ning tricks.  An  honest  old  soldier,  named  Teron, 
grieved  so  much  at  the  fate  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  that  he  almost  went  mad.  He  ran 
about  like  a  lunatic,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  truth  and  right  were  trampled  under  foot.  At 
length  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Herod  himself,  and  told  the  King  the  names 
of  his  numerous  sympathizers  in  the  army.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  consequences.  He  was  now  im- 
prisoned in  a  dungeon  of  Antonia  castle,  with  his  son, 


who  was  a  friend  of  Prince  Alexander.  "I  cannot 
injure  or  serve  these  two  men  any  more,"  said  Try- 
phon to  himself;  ".hence  I  believe  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  turn  to  account  the  misfortunes  which  their 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  them."  So  saying  he 
entered  the  portal  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  magnificent  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  high 
platform  of  the  royal  palace,  where  he  hoped  now, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  or  as  they  said  at  that  pe- 
ricl,  between  five  and  six,  to  find  the  King;  for 
last  night  a  banquet  of  a  hundred  covers  had  been 
held  at  one  of  the  large  dining-rooms  of  the  palace, 
in  honor  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus ;  and  the  guests 
had  continued  their  carousal  to  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  night,  and  called  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 
all  the  enemies  of  King  Herod. 

The  Sivan  sun  grows  more  and  more  intolerable. 
The  crowds  at  both  market-places  disperse.  We 
are  likewise  thirsty  and  somewhat  hungry.  What 
will  we  drink  ?  Median  or  rather  Babylonian  beer, 
or  Egyptian  zythum,  or  domestic  cider  ?  We  need 
not  ask  for  an  ushjriza  (landlord)  who  keeps  these 
beverages.  We  saw  on  Woolcombers'  Street  large 
jars  standing  in  front  of  a  house  on  the  sunny  side. 
They  contain  wine,  which  is  to  ferment  in  the  sun. 
We  enter  the  house,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country,  even  in  eating,  ask  if  we 
can  get  a  dish  of  locusts,  whether  baked  in  flour  or 
honey,  or  merely  salted.  How  crowded  and  noisy 
it  is  here  !  Before  the  landlord  answers  our  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  a  coppersmith,  whom  we  re- 
cognize as  such  by  his  large  leathern  apron,  holds  out 
his  goblet  of  wine  to  us,  and  exclaims,  "  Fools !  to 
eat  without  drinking  is  to  consume  one's  own  blood." 
A  soldier  joins  us,  and,  saying,  "  The  strangers  seem 
to  be  scholars,"  he  clinks  glasses  with  the  copper- 
smith, and  then  he  shouts  in  a  deafening  voice, 
"  Cliamra  wechaje  lefoum  rabbanan  loethalmidehon"  ; 
that  is  to  say, "  I  drink  to  the  health  of  these  scholars 
and  their  pupils."  "  O  you  chamor"  (ass),  exclaims 
another,  "  what  do  you  know  about  scholars  ?  '  Ei- 
ther the  book  or  the  sword,'  as  the  old  saying  is." 
Two  more  quiet  guests,  playing  at  nerdshir  (some- 
thing like  backgammon),  offer  us  seats  beside  them. 
The  noise  in  the  sooty  room  grows  more  and  more 
deafening.  We  are  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
despotism  of  the  government  has  divided  even  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  into  Herodians  and  Liber- 
als. "  What  about  Aleph  and  Aleph  ? "  asks  one 
of  the  guests,  alluding  to  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus. H  Blockhead,"  replies  his  neighbor,  smiting  his 
face,  "  Silence  is  the  best  spice."  —  "  Who  was  the 
young  fellow  at  the  upper  market  ?  "  asks  another. 
"  Afra  lefuma  de  Ijob"  ("  Dust  into  Job's  mouth," 
that  is  to  say,  Hush  up  your  impudent  mouth)  says  a 
tanner  to  him.  "  What,  you  miserable  swamp- 
plant,"  he  replies,  "  you  want  to  silence  me  ? " 
"  Go  on,  go  on,"  says  the  tanner,  "  your  invectives 
will  not  hurt  me  ;  a  myrtle  remains  a  myrtle,  even 
under  a  pile  of  rubbish."  No  bold  words  are  al- 
lowed to  be  uttered,  for  the  walls  have  ears.  But 
when  a  strong  Herodian  sneezes  in  the  trumpet-tone 
of  a  crocodile,  the  whole  unprincipled  crowd  shouts, 
H  las,  ias  I  "  (Prosit,  prosit  /) 

The  sun  has  meanwhile  reached  the  zenith.  The 
white  marble  of  the  palaces  reflects  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun  in  a  dazzling  manner.  The  Temple 
floats  over  the  city  like  a  flood  of  light.  We  cannot 
bear  to  look  upward,  either  towards  the  Temple  or 
the  Antonia  castle,  or  toward  the  city  of  David  with 
the  three  towers  of  the  Herodian  palace.  The 
streets  are  deserted,  and  the  stillness  is  broken  only 
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here  by  a  water-carrier,  and  there  by  a  man  who 
praises  in  a  deafening  voice  his  Idamean  vinegar 
(ma<le  from  wine  to  which  barley  has  been  added). 

Laborers  and  nmleteers  lie  down  in  the  shade,  and 
dip  their  bread  in  a  sort  of  milk-soup  called  Baby- 
lonian cathach.  At  the  dyeing-house  yonder,  people 
proceed  in  a  somewhat  more  aristocratic  style  ;  the 
journeymen  eat  a  soup  made  from  small  pieces  of 
onion  and  roast  meat,  and  sip  to  it  zouman,  water 
mixed  with  bran.  On  the  table  of  the  goldsmith 
stands  a  large  jug  of  wine,  and  a  vessel  with  an 
Egyptian  palm-sieve  through  which  the  wine  is  fil- 
tered, and  all  around  juicy  fruits,  to  be  eaten  as  the 
second  course  of  the  repast. 

The  day  is  sultry,  but  still  sultrier  is  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  a  rumor  having  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  that  King  Herod  has  flown  again 
into  a  towering  passion,  and  sworn  to  put  to  death 
hundreds  of  those  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  Some 
relate  that  they  have  seen  Tryphon,  as  he  was  led 
across  the  palace-place  by  four  soldiers,  who  seemed 
to  have  him  in  custody.  "  Yes,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  I  was  in  the  Temple  at  the  second  hour  of  pray- 
er, and  when  I  came  down  Temple  Street  and 
reached  the  palace-place,  I  saw  that  the  iron  gate 
closed,  and  Tryphon,  hanging  his  head  despairingly, 
was  driven  by  the  soldiers  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Antonia  gorge  toward  the  palace  gate."  —  These  re- 
ports were  but  too  true  :  Herod's  favorite  had  hoped 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  his  royal  master 
by  revealing  a  secret  to  him.  He  had  shaved  the 
King,  and  then  left  the  room.  He  had  then  paced 
a  Ions  time,  struggling:  with  his  conflicting  emo- 
tions,  the  alleys  surrounding  the  place  in  front  of 
the  palace.  At  length  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
returned  to  the  King,  and  falsely  told  him  that 
Teron,  the  old  soldier,  who  was  already  in  prison, 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  Alexander  and  Aristob- 
ulus,  had  often  tried  to  persuade  him  to  cut  the 
King's  throat  with  his  razor;  and,  in  that  event, 
promised  him  Alexander's  especial  favor  and  liberal 
rewards.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  sincerity,"  replied 
the  King,  who  believed  to  be  true  all  falsehoods  of 
this  description,  especially  when  they  concerned  his 
slandered  sons.  But,  after  brooding  over  the  dis- 
closure for  a  long  time,  he  started  up  and  cried 
like  a  beast,  rather  than  a  man,  so  that  a  violent 
shudder  ran  through  Tryphon's  frame,  "  He  often 
tried  to  persuade  you,  then,  to  murder  me,  and  it 
was  not  till  to-day  that  you  told  me  about  it  ?  You 
lent  that  dog  a  willing  ear  all  the  time,  and  laid 
treacherous  plans  with  him?  I  suppose  you  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reward  which  you  were 
to  receive  for  bleeding  me  ?  "  Tryphon  was  about 
to  l'eply,  but  the  King  thrust  the  door  open,  and 
shouted,  "  Arrest  him,  and  take  him  to  Antonia 
castle,  and  tell  the  commander  that  he  is  an  accom- 
plice of  Teron  and  his  son  ! "  So  Tryphon  was 
taken  to  a  dungeon,  and  while  the  mechanics  of 
Jerusalem  rested  a  little  in  the  noonday  heat,  the 
torturers  were  at  work  in  Castle  Antonia,  and  the 
clerks  noted  down  the  statements  made  by  the  tor- 
tured culprits. 

We  need  not  look  in  Jerusalem  for  sympathy  for 
Tryphon,  whose  lies  had  driven  so  many  happy  fam- 
ilies to  despair.  But,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
the  houses,  we  should  hear  everywhere  anxiety  and 
pity  for  Mariamne's  two  sons,  now  uttered  timidly 
(for  mutual  distrust  had  seized  even  the  members 
of  common  families),  now  declared  in  fearless  and 
defiant  tone. 

It  is  now  about  three  in  the  afternoon.     A  large 
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concourse  of  people,  principally  composed  of  young 
persons,  approaches  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
northern  gate,  and  other  persons  hasten  forward  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Many  ask  what  is  going  on. 
Others  reply  that  a  Biccurim  procession  is  at  the 
northern-gate.  Biccurim  are  the  first-fruits  of  agri- 
culture, which  were  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  had  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Temple.  The  country  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  districts.  Those  who  were  to  bring 
the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  assembled  at  the  district 
town,  where  they  did  not  go  to  a  tavern,  but  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  be  ready  as 
soon  as  the  supervisor  of  the  district  shouted,  ¥  Let 
us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  our  Lord  God  ! "  — 
Such  a  Biccurim  procession  had  now  arrived  at  the 
northern  gate,  and  waited  there  until  its  arrival  had 
been  announced  in  the  Temple  ;  meanwhile  the  first- 
fruits  were  tastefully  arranged  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens laid  conspicuously  around  the  others.  Already 
the  delegates  of  the  Temple  came  to  meet  the  pro- 
cession. They  are  the  substitutes  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  on  duty,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Already  the  sweet  notes  of  flutes  are  heard  from 
afar.  A  more  charming  interruption  of  the  gloomy 
mood  to  which  Jerusalem  is  to-day  a  prey  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  scene  strengthens  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Israelites,  which  had  been  kept  down 
by  the  King's  tyranny  ;  and  we  feel  that  this  specta- 
cle agrees  better  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
than  the  Greek  music  and  theatre,  the  struggles  of 
the  gladiators,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  circus, 
which  Herod  has  introduced  in  Jerusalem.  The 
new-comers,  who  live  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
city,  bring  in  golden  or  silver  or  willow  baskets  fresh 
figs,  and,  although  it  is  only  toward  the  close  of 
June,  already  fresh  grapes.  Those  who  come  from 
a  greater  distance  bring  dried  figs  and  other  fruits ; 
and  oh  the  baskets  hang  pigeons,  destined  for  the 
burnt-offerings.  A  steer,  which  is  to  become  the  com- 
mon thanksgiving  offering,  heads  the  procession ; 
its  horns  are  gilt,  and  a  wreath  of  olive-branches 
surmounts  its  head.  It  is  a  long  procession  that  now 
enters  Jerusalem  amidst  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
flutes.  The  deputation  from  the  Temple,  which  is  to 
receive  the  numerous  new-comers  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  is  for  that  reason  likewise  very  numerous. 
The  question  whence  the  new-comers  have  arrived 
has  already  been  answered  :  they  are  from  Sebaste, 
the  old  city  of  Samaria.  Whenever  the  procession 
passes  mechanics  working  in  the  street  or  in  the 
hall-ways  of  the  houses,  they  rise  reverentially,  and 
shout,  "  Achenu  anshe  Sebaste  bathem  leshalom "  / 
("  Dear  brethren,  men  from  Sebaste,  welcome  "  !) 

Upon  reaching  Mount  Moriah,  the  strangers  take 
their  baskets  from  their  shoulders.  As  soon  as  they 
enter  the  court-yard  of  the  men,  the  Levites  intone 
the  Psalm,  "  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  thouhast 
lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice 
over  me."  The  pigeons,  hanging  on  the  baskets, 
are  used  for  burnt-offerings,  and  the  fruits  are  given 
to  the  priests ;  the  strangers  repeating  the  words 
which  Moses  had  ordered  to  be  spoken  at  the  oiFer- 
ing  of  the  first-fruits.  All  this  is  done  between  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon.  A  large  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children  has  followed  them  to  the 
Temple,  and  crowds  around  them  when  they  leave  it. 
Relatives  and  friends  take  their  acquaintances 
home,  and  the  rest  of  the  strangers  are  overwhelmed 
with  offers  of  hospitality. 

And  when  the  men  now  sit  at  the  supper-tables 
of  their  hosts,  or  repose  on  their  cushions,  all  of  them 
ask,   "  What  about  Mariamne's  sons  ?  "       One  re- 
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plies,  "  They  are  still  imprisoned  at  the  Sidonian 
village  of  Platane."  "  No,"  says  another,  "  they 
are  confined  in  a  by  far  stronger  jail;  they  have 
been  removed  from  Platane  to  Tyre ;  but  you,  men 
of  Jerusalem,  tell  us  what  the  King  is  going  to  do 
with  them?"  "He  will  put  them  to  death,"  says 
the  host,  "and  then  build  two  towers  in  honor  of 
them."  "  He  never  loved  them,"  adds  his  wife, 
"  for  he  hates  whosoever  is  better  than  he  ;  I  saw  him 
every  now  and  then  walking  with  the  two  princes; 
they  were  much  taller  than  he,  but  they  bowed  their 
heads,  lest  he  should  think  he  was  not  at  least  as  tall 
as  they."  A  rabbi,  who  was  likewise  at  the  table, 
thought  that,  being  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  whom  Herod 
had  highly  honored,  he  must  defend  the  King.  — 
"Fie,"  said  they  to  him,  "  if  thou  hast  entered  God's 
career,  don  his  garb  ! "  (If  you  study  theology,  prac- 
tise charity  and  love  ! )  And  when  they  then  re- 
lated in  a  tone  of  bitterness  what  a  mustache  day  — 
the  barbers  of  Jerusalem  called  a  bad  day  a  "  mus- 
tache day  "  —  Tryphon  had  had  to-day,  and  that 
Teron  and  his  son,  owing  to  Tryphon's  atrocious 
falsehoods,  had  been  cruelly  tortured  until  they  had 
falsely  accused  themselves,  and  that  no  doubt  hun- 
dreds of  persons  would  be  executed  on  the  morrow, 
the  stranger  from  Thirza  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  holy  city,  this  den  of  murderers  !  " 
And  when  he  returns  to  his  native  town,  what 
mournful  news  will  meet  him  there  !  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus  have  meanwhile  been  taken  from 
Tyre  to  Sebaste,  and  sfrangled  there.  In  Jerusalem 
a  great  deal  of  blood  was  shed  in  the  following 
days.  The  task  of  sweeping  the  streets  was  a  horri- 
ble one.  The  King  had  told  the  people  at  the  Thea- 
tre that  the  captains  of  his  soldiers  and  Tryphon 
were  traitors.  The  populace  of  Jerusalem,  now  that 
its  vindictiveness  against  the  captains,  most  of  whom 
were  very  unpopular,  was  unchained,  acted  with 
unheard-of  brutality.  Three  hundred  officers  were 
slain,  mostly  with  clubs  or  stones.  Teron,  too,  was 
killed.  But  pious  persons  prayed,  here  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  closet,  and  there  in  the  corner  of  a  syna- 
gogue, or  in  the  darkness  of  an  arched  vault,  for  the 
speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  that  an  end  might 
be  put  to  this  bloody  tyranny  and  these  infamous 
orgies.  Yes,  this  atmosphere  needs  a  thorough 
purification,  impregnated  with  the  sickening  per- 
fumes of  voluptuousness,  the  reeking  blood  of  the 
victims  of  injustice,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burnt  and 
bread  offerings.  And  this  purification  is  close  at 
hand :  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  few  years  hence 
will  emerge  from  the  iron  gate  of  Antonia  castle, 
and  carry  his  cross  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Gol- 
gotha, the  hour  of  Herod,  the  hour  of  redemption, 
has  struck. 


THE  CENTRAL  WORLD. 

Who  was  the  Bruce  among  many  Bruces  who 
discovered  the  Central  World  ?  Whereabouts  is 
the  cottage  in  Kent  to  which  he  retired  after  he  had 
come  back  from  his  wonderful  voyage  ? 

I  do  not  know,  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
the  oidy  person  on  earth  under  sixty  years  of  age 
who  ever  heard  of  this  particular  Bruce  at  all. 
Curious  as  were  his  discoveries,  he  is  certainly  not 
famous. 

My  knowledge  of  Bruce  is  derived  from  a  little 
book  containing  rather  more  than  forty  pages,  which 
in  1802  was  published  by  Mr.  S.  Fisher,  of  St. 
John's  Lane,  Clerkenwell,  and  which  bears  this  elab- 
rate  title  :  "  Bruce's  Voyage  to  Naples  and  Journey 


up  Mount  Vesuvius :  giving  an  account  of  the 
strange  disaster  which  happened  on  his  arrival  at  the 
summit;  the  discovery  of  the  Central  World,  with 
the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  that  nation  de- 
scribed ;  their  swift  and  peculiar  mode  of  travelling ; 
the  wonderful  riches,  virtue,  and  knowledge  the  in- 
habitants possess  ;  the  author's  travels  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  friendly  reception  he  met  with  from  its 
sovereign  and  his  people."  This  title  is  not  a  speci- 
men of  elegant  composition,  nor  can  much  be  said 
of  the  aquatint  frontispiece,  which  represents  a 
young  man  with  his  eyes  blindfolded  and  an  old 
man  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  each  astride  on  a  fly- 
ing eagle.  Nevertheless,  the  title  and  the  aquatint 
both  inspired  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity, 
and  I  went  steadily  through  the  little  book  which 
chance  had  thrown  into  my  hands. 

Nor  was  I  ill  rewarded  for  my  slight  trouble.  The 
work  attributed  to  Bruce  is  one  of  those  many  ac- 
counts of  visits  to  imaginary  or  inaccessible  regions 
that  have  been  written  with  the  view  of  satirizing 
the  world,  with  which  the  author  is  familiar.  Famed 
specimens  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Rabelais,  Quevedo,  Swift,  and  Fielding.  Less 
famed  specimens  help  to  make  up  the  voluminous 
collection  of  "imaginary  voyages"  edited  by  Gami- 
er, and  published  in  French  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Bruce,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  famous  at 
all.  He,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  his  being, 
was  born,  —  not,  like  many  a  great  man,  before, 
but  after,  his  time.  Had  he  stepped  into  existence 
a  few  years  sooner,  he  would  probably  have  occupied 
a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Gamier. 

But  now  to  tell  what  befell  this  by  no  means  noto- 
rious Bruce.  Having  been  very  ill  used  and  utterly 
ruined  at  home,  he  went  on  board  a  man-of-war  as 
clerk  to  a  kindly  captain,  and  sailing  to  Naples, 
made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  with  a  chosen 
party,  of  whom  the  captain  was  one.  When  he  had 
gone  as  high  as  folks  usually  went,  he  resolved, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  excellent  friend,  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  peep  into  the  crater. 
No  sooner  had  he  closely  approached  it  on  all-fours 
than  the  ground  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  went 
headforemost  somewhere,  so  completely  surrounded 
by  fire  and  sulphur  that  he  was  wellnigh  suffocated. 
Instead  of  coming  to  a  quick  and  sudden  termination, 
as  is  the  case  with  common  falls,  Bruce's  fall  went  on, 
and  the  view  that  met  Bruce's  eye  was  perpetual- 
ly changing.  Sometimes  there  was  nothing  but  fire 
and  smoke,  sometimes  he  was  charmed  with  a  bril- 
liancy apparently  produced  by  the  lustre  of  innu- 
merable jewels,  and  then  came  a  resplendent  glory 
that  dazzled  him  outright.  Still  the  fall  went  on, 
and  presently  the  excessive  glory  was  subdued  into 
an  agreeable  light,  and  a  globe,  in  which  were  seas, 
continents,  mountains,  and  islands,  eventually  be- 
came visible  to  Bruce,  who  alighted  »n  a  load  of  hay 
that  had  been  heaped  together  in  a  field.  As  he 
did  not  now  seem  to  be  above  some  six  yards  from 
the  ground,  he  placed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
heap  and  slid  down  the  side ;  but  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  bottom  than  he  found  himself  fixed  as 
an  iron  nail  by  a  powerful  magnet.  He  would  have 
perished  in  this  miserable  state,  had  not  a  venerable 
old  man  come  up  to  him,  and,  after  breathing  a  short 
prayer,  anointed  him  with  the  contents  of  a  small 
box,  which  at  once  not  only  set  him  free,  but  ren- 
dered him  as  light  as  a  feather.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
benefactor;  but  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
this  form  of  expressing  gratitude  was  rather  offen- 
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sive  than  otherwise.     The  old  gentleman,  however, 
WM  not  90  much  annoyed  that  he  forgot  the  laws  of 
hospitality  ;  so,  taking  Bruce  by  a  way  on  which  the 
dust  was  of  gold  and  the  pebbles  precious  ston- 
brought  him  to  his  own  house  (the  walls  of  which 

B  mostly  composed  of  jewels),  and  introd 
him  to  his  wife,  a  pleasant  old  lady,  who.  in  the 
first  instance,  regaled  him  with  a  glass  of  cordial. 
The  language  in  which  the  amiable  couple  conversed 
waa  altogether  strange  to  Bruce,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man soon  set  him  right  by  anointing  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  his  ears,  his  forehead,  his  temples,  and  the 
crown  of  his  head.  lie  was  then  enabled  to  under- 
stand and  converse  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

A  sojourn  with  the  hospitable  old  gentleman 
soon  made  Bruce  acquainted  with  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  nation  now,  brought  to  his  notice. 
Three  per  day  was  the  number  of  meals,  none  of 
which  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  which  all 
consisted  of  vegetable  food.  For  beds,  the  people 
nee  1  a  mattress,  with  a  rug  or  quilt  for  their  only 
covering ;  so  hardy  were  they  rendered  by  this 
mode  of  living,  that  the  average  length  of  life 
among  them  was  three  hundred  years,  and  a  man  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  was  thought  to  have  attained 
his  prime.  Their  dress  was  a  kind  of  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles ;  their  shoes, 
made  of  leather,  were  l.irge  and  easy ;  and  they 
wore  their  hair  and  beards  to  a  great  length,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  impiety  to  destroy  a  manifest  gift 
of  their  Creator. 

But,  after  all,  where  was  Bruce  when  he  made 
his  interesting  observations  ?  This  he  did  not 
exactly  know  himself  until  he  had  been  enlightened 
by  his  venerable  host,  who  informed  him  that  the 
world  in  which  he  now  sojourned  was  the  very 
centre  of  the  globe  which  men  call  the  earth..  The 
Newtonian  law,  according  to  which  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  thus  fully  accounted  for 
Bruce's  adhesion  to  the  soil,  when  he  alighted  from 
the  load  of  hay.  The  Central  "World  is  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  diameter,  and,  necessarily  having  no 
light  from  the  sun,  is  illumined  by  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  is  thickly  studded  with 
jewels  of  enormous  size.  Bruce,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  precisely  understand  how  a  jewel,  large  or 
small,  could  sbine  in  the  dark,  was  informed  that 
the  Central  World  itself  constantly  emitted  rays, 
which  fell,  or  rather  rose,  upon  the  gems,  and  the 
efficiency  of  which  was  further  increased  by  an 
atmosphere  thirty  miles  high.  This  system  of  give 
and  take  having  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
existence  of  day,  the  phenomenon  of  night  had  yet 
to  be  explained;  Bruce,  to  his  infinite  edification, 
was  informed  that  an  opaque  body,  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  area  as  half  the  concave  surface  of 
the  earth,  performed  a  complete  revolution  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  thus  for  twelve  hours  shut  out  the 
light  reflected  by  the  jewels.  The  Centralians, 
however,  are  not  without  their  star-lit  nights,  for  the 
opaque  body  is  itself  sprinkled  with  large  gems, 
which  answer  the  purpose  of  the  constellations  in 
the  heavens  contemplated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Taking  an  early  walk  one  morning,  and  finding 
himself  rather  fatigued,  Bruce  laid  himself  on  a 
field  that  was  one  carpet  of  lovely  flowers,  and  de- 
lighted himself  with  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  in- 
numerable birds  that  surrounded  him.  For  some 
time  he  remained  motionless,  lest  by  stirring  he 
might  frighten  them  away ;  but  at  last  venturing  to 


raise  his  head,  in  order  to  examine  them  more  close- 
ly, he  was  pleased  to  find  that,  far  from  being  timid, 
some  of  them  perched  on  his  head,  some  on  his 
shoulders,  and  one  even  on  his  hand.  While  he  was 
agreeably  amused  by  a  concert  of  these  "  feathered 
r-'  "'  (a  name  commonly  given  to  birds  in 
1802),  he  was  found  by  his  host,  who,  taking  him 
home  to  breakfast,  explained  to  him  that  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  birds,  which  appeared  so  surprising,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Where  other  animals  are  devoured  and 
persecuted  by  man,  they  usually  fear  and  dislike 
him  ;  but  among  the  Centralians,  whose  diet  consists 
exclusively  of  vegetables,  and  who  would  not  on  any 
account  take  the  life  of  any  being  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  a  cabbage,  they  find  no  cause  for  alarm. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  kindness  of  the  Centrali- 
ans to  speechless  creatures  is  in  some  measure  found- 
ed on  a  firm  belief  that  all  animals  are  endowed  with 
souls,  and  that  acts  dictated  by  reason  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  instinct.  This  belief  leads  to 
the  further  inference,  that,  inasmuch  a3  beasts,  birds, 
and  insects  are  mostly  free  from  the  vices  incident  to 
humanity,  they  are  really  superior  to  the  men  we 
commonly  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
savage  satire  of  Swift's  Voyage  to  Houyhnhnms  is 
thus  repeated  in  a  mild  and  amiable  tone. 

Further  experiences  familiarized  Bruce  with  the 
docility  of  brutes  in  the  Central  World.  A  lion, 
whom  he  accidentally  roused  from  sleep,  licked  his 
feet,  and  fawned  on  him, —  nay,  even  brought  back  a 
large  stone  which  he  flung  to  ascertain  if  the  formid- 
able animal  had  the  usual  habits  of  a  faithful  dog. 
Once,  the  evil  nature  he  had  acquired  in  the  outer 
world  prompted  him,  on  the  discovery  of  a  sitting 
hare,  to  long  for  a  gun,  and  he  picked  up  a  stone  as 
an  imperfect  substitute ;  but  the  fearlessness  with 
which  the  little  creature  ran  up  to  him,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  around  him,  touched  his  conscience  ; 
so,  desisting  fro  in  his  infamous  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  be  "  more  circumspect  for  the  future." 

After  Bruce  had  passed  some  time  with  the 
family  of  his  excellent  host,  the  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  seventy,  proposed  a  jaunt  to  the  capital,  which, 
being  only  three  hundred  miles  off,  could  easily  be 
reached  by  daylight,  if  they  started  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  joy  ; 
and  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  Bruce  and 
the  son,  fortified  by  the  host's  wife  with  a  basket 
containing  sweet  cakes  and  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
excellent  cordial,  prepared  for  their  journey.  The 
vehicle  in  which  this  was  to  be  performed,  and 
which  was  standing  at  the  door,  was  in  shape  some- 
what like  a  one-horse  chaise  ;  but  on  each  side. of  it, 
in  lieu  of  wheels,  were  two  bladders,  ten  times  as 
large  as  those  of  an  ordinary  bullock.  Before  the 
chaise,  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  silken  cords, 
were  two  green  birds,  each  about  twice  as  big  as  a 
very  large  swan.  These,  of  course,  were  to  draw 
the  vehicle,  while  the  bladders  were  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  equilibrium. 

The  chaise  having  risen  with  Bruce  and  his  com- 
panion to  the  level  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they 
floated  smoothly  along  until,  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  they  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  man's 
daughter:  a  fine  young  girl  of  fifty,  who  had  only 
been  lately  married,  and  was  living  in  a  country-seat 
immediately  beneath  them.  The  mode  of  alighting 
was  curious.  Bruce's  companion,  when  they  were 
immediately  over  the  court  of  the  house,  took  some 
small  cakes  from  his  robe,  which  he  threw  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  birds,  tempted  by  the  sight  of  food, 
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immediately  descended.  When  the  travellers  had 
been  set  down  at  the  gate  of  an  elegant  house,  the 
birds  were  instantly  released,  and  flew  out  of  sight, 
to  the  infinite  surprise  of  Bruce,  who  was,  however, 
informed  by  his  friend  that  there  would  be  no 
dilliculty  about  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  lady 
received  her  guests  with  due  hospitality,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was 
fishing  in  the  garden.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  Izaak  Walton's  delightful  book  had  fallen  into 
the  hand  of  this  sporting  gentleman,  and  tempted 
him  to  depart  from  the  usages  of  the  Central 
World.  "  Fishing,"  in  the  ideas  of  that  country, 
meant  something  very  different  from  angling,  as 
Bruce  soon  perceived.  The  gentleman  in  the 
garden  was  standing  by  a  pond,  near  which  was  a 
cistern  of  clear  water  and  a  vessel  full  of  grain. 
When  he  stirred  the  pond  with  a  stick,  fishes  ran  by 
hundreds  to  the  surface,  and,  taking  them  out  gently 
with  his  hand,  he  cast  them  into  the  cistern,  Hinging 
after  them  some  grain.  When  they  had  been 
sufficiently  regaled,  he  emptied  the  cistern  into  the 
pond;  and  Bruce  reflected  how  much  greater  must 
be  the  pleasure  of  catching  fish,  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  feed  them,  than  that  of  taking  them 
with  hooks,  and  then  leaving  them  on  the  ground  to 
expire  in  agonies. 

The  newly  married  pair,  at  whose  house  this 
exercise  of  benevolence  was  observed,  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  smartly  attired  than  the  Centra- 
lians  in  general.  The  gentleman,  whose  beard  was 
not  very  long,  inasmuch  as  he  was  only  seventy 
years  of  age,  wore  on  his  head  a  turban  of  blue 
satin,  adorned  with  crimson  plumes ;  his  jacket  and 
petticoat  were  white,  and  his  robe  was  crimson. 
The  lady  had  black  hair,  which  hung  down  in 
ringlets  to  her  waist;  her  jacket  and  petticoat  were 
pink ;  and  as  she  did  not  wear  a  robe,  the  graceful- 
ness of  her  person  was  distinctly  perceptible,  espec- 
ially as  she  was  not  disfigured  by  stays. 

The  journey  to  the  capital  was  not  resumed  until 
the  following  morning,  when  a  whistle  from  Bruce's 
companion  brought  together  a  number  of  birds  like 
the  first  pair,  from  which  two  were  selected.  At 
half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Ouden- 
teminos,  as  the  capital  was  called,  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  accurately  described.  Its 
centre  is  (Hibernice)  a  large  octagon  square,  from 
each  side  of  which  proceeds  a  street  a  mile  in  length, 
and  as  broad  as  the  Haymarket.  Narrower  thorough- 
fares and  ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
occupy  the  spaces  between  the  eight  streets,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  a  church,  a  still  larger 
church  having  been  erected  in  the  central  square. 
At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
stands  the  palace  of  the  king,  who,  far  from  being 
highly  elevated  above  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  consid- 
ers himself  the  principal  servant  of  his  people- 
Indeed,  he  has  come  to  the  throne,  not  by  hereditary 
succession,  which  is  unknown,  but  simply  because  he 
is  the  oldest  man  in  the  country :  the  age  of  every 
person  being  registered,  to  prevent  mistakes.    , 

The  origin  of  evil,  even  in  our  wicked  world,  has 
been  regarded  by  both  philosophers  and  theologians 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems.  This 
problem  becomes  still  harder  in  the  case  of  the 
Centralians,  who  seem  so  perfectly  good  that  they 
do  not  require  the  curb  of  any  executive  power. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  an  origin  of  evil  peculiar  to 
themselves.  About  a  century  before  Bruce's  de- 
scent, a  CTeat  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


outer  world,  members  of  the  most  wicked  race  that 
ever  existed  (and  eon-vqucntly  not  Englishmen), 
having,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  a  hundred  or  so  of  both 
sexes  arrived  safe  in  the  Central  World,  and  were 
hospitably  received.  So  ill,  however,  did  th<-v 
behave,  that  the  Centralians  were  soon  obliged  to 
confine  them  to  one  spot,  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  earthly  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  people  thus  complimented  are  the  Portu<ni<-.\ 
and  that  the  earthquake  is  that  which  destroyed 
Lisbon;  but  the  Centralians,  otherwise  so  good, 
seem  to  have  been  indifferent  chronologists,  for  the 
calamity  of  Portugal  occurred  in  1 755,  and  Bruce's 
book  was  published  in  1802,  so  that  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century  is  hard  to  make  out.  The  use  made  of  the 
foreign  quarter  in  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  in 
the  Central  World  is  this  :  the  Centralians,  though 
good,  are  not  incapable  of  sin,  and  hence  some 
unlucky  fellow  who  straj-s  into  the  unclean  district 
may  possibly  be  drawn  into  mischief. 

The  humility  of  the  king  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  equality  •  that  prevails  through  the  Central 
World.  Wisdom  and  old  age  are  alone  treated 
with  exceptional  respect.  The  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  the  spontaneous  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  make  the  employment  of  servants  unneces- 
sary; and  the  abundance  of  metals  and  jewels, 
precious  in  the  outward  world,  depriving  them  of 
their  value,  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

On  entering  the  royal  palace,  Bruce  was  at  once 
enabled  to  detect  the  king  by  his  stature,  —  which 
exceeded  six  feet,  —  his  majestic  costume,  and  his 
snow-white  beard,  which  descended  to  his  waist.  The 
turban  of  the  monarch  Was  of  white  satin,  covered 
with  feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  colors,  his  jacket 
and  petticoat  were  blue,  and  his  robe  was  purple. 
Great  Britain,  it  seems,  enjoys  a  good  character 
among  the  Centralians,  for  the  king  no  sooner  heard 
that  Bruce  was  an  Englishman  than  he  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  good  fortune.  "  The  Britons," 
said  he,  "  were  always  a  brave,  generous,  and  free 
people,  and  never  failed  to  reward  merit  whenever 
they  discovered  it."  An  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
monarch  was  a  natural  result  of  this  favorable 
opinion,  and  Bruce  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
table  a  countryman  named  Thompson,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  England  as  an  honest  law- 
yer, and  who,  having  about  a  hundred  years  pre- 
viously tumbled  through  one  of  the  marshes  of 
Lincolnshire  or  Essex,  had  thus  reached  the  Cen- 
tral World,  which  had  agreed  so  well  with  his  con- 
stitution that  he  did  not  look  above  forty  years  of 
age. ' 

Crime  being  so  extremely  rare  in  the  Central 
World,  Bruce  might  deem  himself  particularly  lucky 
when  he  heard  in  the  palace  that  a  trial  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  Eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ju- 
dicial proceeding  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  to  go 
with  the  king  having  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  palace,  they  all  set  off  for  the  place  of  trial, 
which  was  a  large  field.  On  this  occasion  the  king, 
who  seated  himself  on  an  eminence  raised  for  the 
purpose,  with  seventy  of  the  oldest  persons  in  the 
country  ranged  on  each  side  of  him,  wore  a  black 
dress  and  turban,  without  the  usual  ornament  of 
feathers. 

'  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  the 
court,  the  charge  brought  against  him  was  formally 
stated  by  the  king,  who  opened   his  discourse  by 
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averring  that,  although  lie  had  lived  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  this  was  the  most  painful  moment  he 
had  ever  experienced.  lie  had  known  the  pris- 
oner from  infancy,  and  could  affirm  that  the  life  of 
the  i.nhappy  man  had  been  blameless,  until  a  silly 
curiosity  had  caused  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  foreign 
quarter,  where  he  remained  for  above  a  month. 
When  on  his  way  homeward,  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  offended  his  father  by  his  long  absence ;  so 
he  called  upon  a  friend,  who  was  the  prosecutor  in 
the  case,  and  implored  him  to  do  his  best  as  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  family.  The  friend  accordingly  waited 
on  the  father,  but,  finding  him  somewhat  sternly  dis- 
posed, kept  the  returned  wanderer  at  his  house  for 
some  three  weeks,  continuing  his  solicitations  in  the 
mean  time.  A  reconciliation  was  at  last  effected, 
but  the  unworthy  prodigal  was  no  sooner  reconciled 
with  his  father  than  he  informed  him  that  this  very 
friend  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  so  long  absent, 
and  had  even  caused  him  to  visit  the  earthly  quar- 
ter. He  had  also  behaved  in  an  indecorous  manner 
towards  his  friend's  daughter,  a  young  lady  who 
was  of  the  tender  age  of  thirty,  and  therefore  quite 
unable  to  take  her  own  part.  All  these  facts  made 
up  a  case  of  ingratitude  ;  a  crime  Avhieh  the  Cen- 
tralians  regard  with  an  abhorrence  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  prisoner  pleading  guilty,  the  king  pronounced 
the  sentence,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  should 
be  conducted  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came,  and  that,  after  he  had  there  had  his  hair  and 
beard  cut  off,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  earthly 
quarter,  never  to  leave  it  upon  pain  of  death. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  express,  arrived  from  the 
earthly  quarter,  conveying  the  information  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  unblessed  region,  then  increased 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  all  up  in  arms, 
and  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  Central  Empire.  The  evil  design 
was  thwarted ;  a  sudden  incursion  proving  so  effect- 
ual, that  the  enemy  was  utterly  disabled  from 
wreaking  further  mischief.  The  banished  man,  on 
this  occasion,  exerted  himself  so  heartily  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile. 

One  day,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  fields, 
Bruce  perceived  in  the  air  a  dark  body,  about  the 
size  of  half-a-crown,  which  was  evidently  descend- 
ing from  the  earth  above.  When  it  had  fallen,  it 
proved,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  with  base  ingratitude  prior  to  his 
departure  from  England.  With  the  aid  of  the 
bottle  of  ointment  he  raised  the  man  from  the 
ground,  forbidding  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
lessons  he  had  received,  to  embrace  his  knees.  Mr. 
Worldly  —  so  the  man  was  named — no  sooner  recog- 
nized Bruce  than  he  showed  the  deepest  contrition, 
and  explained  his  unhappy  situation  by  saying 
that  he  had  fallen  down  a  chasm  in  one  of  the  Der- 
byshire mountains.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  him,  the  miserable  penitent  expired  in 
three  days. 

Bruce  having  learned  from  Worldly,  deceased, 
that  his  relations  had  shown  great  grief  at  his 
supposed  death,  and  would  probably  be  charmed  to 
see  him,  his  repugnance  to  quit  the  Central  World 
at  the  end  of  the  year  —  which  limited  a  stranger's 
right  to  dwell  in  that  blest  abode  —  was  lessened, 
though  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  his  return  to  the 
upper  regions  was  to  be  effected.  As  he  had  still 
two  or  three  months  on  his  hands,  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  pass  them  with  the  good 


old  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  on  his 
arrival.  This  wish  he  enunciated  to  the  son,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  his  travelling  companion, 
and  whom  he  found  even  more  anxious  than  himself 
to  quit  the  capital.  The  youth  had  that  very  day 
received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  his  father's  neigh- 
borhood, accepted  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  was 
desirous  to  complete  his  happiness  with  all  possible 
speed.  Bruce,  when  returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  old  friends,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  wedding  ceremony  remarkable  for  its  unaffect- 
ed simplicity.  The  father  of  the  bride  conducted 
his  daughter  into  the  middle  of  an  assembly,  and  the 
same  good  office  was  done  by  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  for  his  son.  Hands  were  joined,  fidelity 
was  promised,  and  that  was  all.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  present  narrator,  that  the  bride- 
groom was  dressed  all  in  white,  with  the  exception 
of  his  robe,  which  was  sky-color,  and  that  he  looked 
exceedingly  smart. 

At  length  the  time  for  quitting  the  charming  Cen- 
tral World,  where  nature  was  so  kind,  minds  were 
so  pure,  and  life  was  so  long,  was  close  at  hand ; 
the  worthy  old  gentleman,  informed  by  Bruce  of  his 
approaching  departure,  offered  to  be  his  companion. 
Leave  having  been  taken  of  all  good  company,  two 
very  large  birds,  each  with  a  long  ribbon  fastened 
to  its  back,  were  brought  to  the  door  on  the  appoint- 
ed day ;  and  on  the  backs  of  these  Bruce  and  his 
venerable  friend,  who  held  the  reins  for  both, 
ascended  into  the  air.  After  a  journey  of  about 
six  hours,  Bruce  arrived  at  the  concave  surface  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
jewels  with  which  it  was  studded ;  but  soon  the 
travellers  were  surrounded  by  a  total  darkness,  and 
space  was  so  confined  that  the  birds  were  scarcely 
able  to  move  their  wings.  This  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  through  the  crust  itself. 

They  reached  the  convex  surface  of  the  earth, 
within  a  few  miles  of  London ;  and  when  Bruce 
was  informed  by  his  companion  that  he  must  now 
submit  to  have  his  eyes  blinded  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  the  entrance  into  the  other  world  might  remain 
a  secret,  of  course  he  made  no  resistance ;  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  more  travel  alighted  on  the 
ground ;  but,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  birds 
were  gone.  The  effect  of  the  ointment,  which  was  to 
diminish  the  power  of  gravitation,  was  now  found 
inconvenient,  for  the  attraction  of  the  earth  being 
necessarily  less  at  its  surface  than  at  its  centre, 
.Bruce  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
and  got  two  or  three  tumbles  on  his  nose.  A  certain 
liquid  sprinkled  upon  him  by  his  prudent  friend  soon, 
however,  brought  him  to  his  proper  weight. 

Lovely  as  tiiey  were,  the  costumes  of  the  Central 
World  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  the  London 
fashion ;  so  Bruce's  first  thoughts  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  old  acquaintance  who  lived  in  Piccadilly, 
and  dealt  in  articles  of  attire.  Thither  the  travel- 
lers proceeded.  The  effect  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  unsophisticated  maid-servant  who  opened 
the  door  was  so  powerful  that  she  cried  out,  "  A 
ghost !  a  ghost ! "  and,  by  her  screams,  brought  her 
master  down  stairs.  A  sojourn  in  the  immaculate 
Central  World  had  not  rendered  Bruce  incapable 
of  earthly  mendacity,  so  he  told  his  Piccadilly 
friend,  who  recognized  him  at  once,  that  he  had 
been  out  masquerading:  adding  that  his  companion 
was  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  no  English,  and  that  the 
long  beard,  which  had  excited  remark,  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  his  country.  The  West- 
End  tradesman  lent  Bruce  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
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immediate  expenses,  and  asked  him  and  his  com- 
panion to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day. 

As  they  are  frying  to  bed  at  the  hotel  after  their 
dinner  in  Piccadilly,  the  old  Centralian  tells  Bruce 
that  he  will  return  home  on  the  following  morning, 
and  warning  him  not  to  quit  his  room  earlier  than 
usual,  or  pry  into  things  that  concern  him  not,  takes 
an  affectionate  leave  of  him. 

"May  the  Creator  preserve  you,  and  may  you 
not  trust  mankind  ! "  Those  were  the  last  words 
spoken  by  the  good  old  man  to  Bruce, 'who,  when 
he  was  alone,  looked  after  his  affairs.  His  re- 
lations received  him  kindly,  and  settled  a  sum  of 
money  upon  him,  —  which  was  gratifying;  but  they 
refused  to  believe  his  account  of  the  Central  World, 
—  which  was  disgusting.  So  he  resolved  to  keep  as 
little  company  as  possible,  and  bought  a  small  cot- 
tage in  Kent,  where  he  settled  down  in  the  pleasing 
hope  of  receiving  some  day  a  promised  visit  from 
his  Central  acquaintance. 

There  the  book  ends.  Whether  Bruce  is  still  in 
Kent,  living  on  lingering  hope,  like  Lc  Pauvre 
Jacques  in  the  French  play,  or  whether  his  hope 
has  been  realized,  the  present  narrator  is  unable  to 
say.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  does  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  any  one  can  give  him  the  slightest 
information  on  the  subject. 


HISTORY  OF  LACE. 

Lace  may  to  unthinking  persons  seem  but  a  gos- 
samer subject  for  history ;  and  the  fairy  fabric  has 
indeed  had  a  gossamer  fate,  having  been  unceasing- 
ly tossed  up  and  down  in  the  gusts  and  storms  of 
political  passion  and  religious  revolution;  yet  trifles 
light  as  air  acquire  historically  a  grave  significance, 
just  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  may  mark  the  track  of  a 
leviathan.  Lace  indeed  exercises  no  longer  the 
great  empire  which  it  once  possessed,  either  over 
the  male  or  female  mind,  and  its  loss  of  the  allegi- 
ance of  one  of  the  sexes  appears  to  be  complete; 
so  Mrs.  Palliser  has  very  aptly  undertaken  the 
function  of  becoming  the  Gibbon  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  lace,  at  least  as  regards  the  male  portion  of 
the  community.  Lace  appears  now,  alas!  to  be 
permanently  banished  from  the  necks  of  judges,  bish- 
ops, and  kings,  and  the  cravats  of  fops  and  heroes, 
and  its  use  is  monopolized  by  that  half  of  the  species 
who  enjoy  also  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  wearing 
gay  feathers  and  bright  colors.  A  good  many  smart 
things  have  been  said  about  fashion,  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  desired  that  some  writer  may  arise  and  perform 
for  the  "  Physiologie  du  Gout,"  as  applied  to  dress, 
the  service  which  Brillat-Savarin  rendered  in  respect 
of  the  arts  of  the  table.  A  common  psychological 
condition  no  doubt  underlies  the  countless  avatars 
of  fashion,  and  the  political,  metaphysical,  and 
aesthetic  ideas  of  the  day.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  too  lightly  taken  in 
hand,  and  by  an  investigator  duly  qualified.  Some 
light  surely  would  be  thrown  on  human  nature,  on 
the  course  of  events,  and  the  difference  of  the  §exes, 
if  one  could  clearly  understand  why  the  female  bon- 
net has  dwindled,  almost  within  the  memory  of  man, 
from  the  size  and  shape  of  a  'colossal  coal-scuttle  to 
dimensions  exceeded  by  the  milliner's  bill,  while  the 
male  cylinder  has  altered  but  a  few  barleycorns  in 
height  or  brim  for  the  same  period.  As  it  is  we 
say,  at  present  in  vain, — 

" Tell  me,  where  is  "  fashion"  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head, 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ?  " 


And  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the  incal- 
culable balloon  skirt  suddenly  sinks  conically  down 
into  the  shape  of  a  datura  flower  or  penny  trumpet, 
and  as  to  what  connection  may  exist  between  the 
modern  pantaloon  and  the  emancipation  of  the  ten- 
pound  householder,  Comte's  "Positivism"  and  Tip- 
per's "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Democracy  has,  no 
doubt,  much  to  answer  for,  but  we  must  pause  before 
we  place  the  swallow-tail  coat  on  its  shoulders. 

Needlework  or  embroidery  was  practised  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Aho- 
liab  receives  special  notice  in  Exodus  as  the  great 
embroiderer  in  blue ;  the  web  of  Penelope  needs 
no  mention. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  no  queen  or  lady  of  a  oreat 
chief  of  feudalism  disdained  to  train  up  her  daughter 
in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  needle.  But  lace°is  a 
modern  invention,  and  comprises  the  three  divis- 
ions of  cut-work,  lace,  and  guipure.  Cut-work  or 
open-work  embroidery,  was  the  parent  of  lace. 
Lace  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  or  ornamental  network, 
wrought  of  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or 
cotton  interwoven  ;  as  for  defining  "  guipure,"  the 
thing  appears  to  be. impossible,  the  feminine  mind 
having  fluctuated  very  considerably  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  to  be  demanded  of  a  well-constitut- 
ed "guipure."  In  its  early  stage  it  was  considered 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  twisted  silk  and  "  carli- 
sane,"  which  latter  was  a  little  strip  of  vellum  form- 
ing a  raised  pattern ;  but  the  nature  of  guipure  has 
so  changed  that  Mrs.  Palliser  herself  asks  in  despair, 
"How  is  the  word  now  to  be  defined  or  circum- 
scribed ?  " 

The  Italians,  who  invented  forks,  and  who  set  the 
fashion  for  all  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  lay  claim  also  to  the  invention  of  point  or 
needle-made  lace.  Writers  on  lace  are  not,  however, 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  art  of  fine  needlework  is  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  whether  it  was 
learnt  from  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  just  as  the 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  caught  it  from  the  Moors. 
Those  who  advocate  the  latter  opinion  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  verb  for  embroidery  is  of  Moorish 
origin  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  "  Ricamare," 
"  Ricamar,"  being  the  two  forms  of  the  word  in 
question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lace  fabric  existed 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is  proved  by  a 
document  of  the  Sforza  family,  dated  1493.  The 
Florentine  poet,  Firenzuola,  who  wrote  between 
1520  and  1530,  composed  an  elegy  upon  a  collar  of 
laced  point  made  by  the  fingers  of  his  mistress :  — 

"  Questo  collar  scolpi  la  donna  mia 
Di  basso  rilevar  ch'  Aracnemai 
K  chi  la  vinsi  nol  faria  piu  bello." 

The  pictures  also  of  Carpaccio  and  Bellini  show 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  white  lace  or  passament 
in  1500. 

Venice,  indeed,  as  in  most  other  points  of  fashion 
of  that  time,  when  all  fine  gentlemen  thought  it 
indispensable  to  have  "  swum  in  a  gondola,"  took  the 
lead.  Venice  point,  however,  which  must  have 
formed  an  exasperating  item  for  husbands  among 
the  expenses  of  a  lady's  toilet  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  manufactured  no  more.  In 
Mrs.  Palliser's  book  are  to  be  found  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  rich  texture,  resembling  elegantly- 
carved  marble  or  ivory,  in  patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope 
and  geometrical  fashion,  or  of  the  elaborate  tracery 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Genoa  also  was  famous 
for  its  point  lace,  and  Saint  Simon  informs  us  that  a 
certain    Madame    de   Puissieux    consumed   Genoa 
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point  to  the  amount  oi'  200,000  crowns  (  £  20,000)  in 
one  year,  while  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  taking  advan- 
tage" ol'  her  reputation,  says  the  same  lady  eat  point 
Ctnpe  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Spanish  point  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as  that  of 
Flanders  or  Italy.  Thread  laee  was  manufactured 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1432;  for  a  laee  alb,  in  which 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  olliciated,  and 
valued  at  10,000  crowns,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Granada,  memorable  as  being  presented  to 
the  Church  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 

In  the  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  monasteries  in 
1880  an  enormous  quantity  of  Spanish  point  was 
thrown  upon  the  market,  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  nuns,  who,  regardless  of  time,  would  expend  all 
the  skill  of  their  needles  on  vestments  destined  for 
pious  uses. 

-The  manufacture  of  silk  lace  or  blonde  is  now 
carried  on  principally  at  Almagro  in  La  Mancha, 
and  occupies  from  12,000  to  13,000  people.  The 
principal  article  of  manufacture  is,  of  course,  the 
national  "  mantilla,"  "  which  is  held  sacred  by  law, 
and  cannot  be  seized  for  debt.  There  are  three  kinds 
of"  mantillas."  That  of  white  blonde,  suiting  ill  with 
the  complexion  of  the  olive-faced  ladies  of  Spain, 
and  only  used  on  state  occasions,  birthdays,  and  bull- 
fights on  Easter.  Mondays,  that  of  black  blond,  trim- 
med with  deep  lace,  and  the  "  mantilla  de  tiro,'''  for 
ordinary  wear,  made  of  black  silk  trimmed  with 
velvet.  The  black  blonde  of  Spain,  however,  does 
not  ecpial  that  of  Chantilly. 

Flanders  disputes  with  Italy  the  glory  of  the  in- 
vention of  lace.  Baron  Ileiffenberg  declares  that 
lace  cornettes  or  caps  were  worn  in  that  country  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Pillow  lace,  at  all 
events,  was  first  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  a 
side  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain  is 
an  altar-piece  by  Quintin  Matsys,  of  the  date  1435, 
in  which  a  girl  is  making  lace  with  bobbins  on  a 
pillow  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
lace  manufacture  of  Flanders  supported  itself  better 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  atrocious  religious  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva  than  any  of  the  other 
noted  fabrics  of  the  Netherlands,  —  the  great  cradle 
of  modern  industry-  Every  country  in  Northern 
Europe,  France,  with  the  exception  of  Alencon, 
Germany,  and  England,  learned  the  art  of  lace-mak- 
ing from  Flanders. 

"For  lace  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  belle," 
says  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  the  line 
holds  good  still  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
and  in  spite  of  the  close  rivalry  which  now  besets  it 
in  the  Point  d' Alencon.  The  government,  how- 
ever, took  fright  when  the  manufacture  of  Point  de 
France  was  established  by  Colbert,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  lace-making  emigrants  to  this  country. 
An  act  was  passed,  dated  Brussels,  in  161/8, 
threatening  with  punishment  all  who  should  entice 
the  lace-workers  across  the  frontiers. 

Brussels  lace,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  time,  has,  like  the  steel  of  Toledo, 
held  a  foremost  reputation  among  its  rivals.  It  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Point  a"  Angieterre,  but  this  is 
a  smuggled  appellation.  In  1662,  the  English  Par- 
liament, alarmed  at  the  sums  of  money  expended 
on  foreign  point,  and  desirous  of  protecting  the 
English   Bone-lace  manufacture,    passed   an   Act, 

*  Catherine  of  Aragon,  according  to  tradition,  introduced  the  art 
of  making  lace  into  Bedfordshire  during  her  sojourn  at  Ampthill,iu 
1531-153.  She  was  a  great  adept  in  the  arts  of  the  needle.  Until 
quite  lately  the  lace-makers  kept  "  Cattern's-day  "  as  the  holiday 
ol  their  craft,  in  memory  of  the  good  Queen  Catherine. 


prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  lace.  But 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with  its  Buckinghams, 
Rochester?,  and  its  fine  ladies  like  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  who  wore  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petti- 
coats laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom  "that  ever 
Pepys  saw,"  so  that  it  did  "  his  heart "  good  "  to 
look  at  them,"  must  have  its  due  supply  of  lace. 
Therefore  the  English  lace-merchants  first  tried  to 
set  up  manufactories  of  Brussels  lace-workers  in 
England;  but  failing  in  this,  through  want  of  the 
proper  flax,  they  adopted  the  more  simple  expedient 
of  buying  up  the  choicest  laces  of  the  Brussels  mart, 
and  then  smuggling  them  over  to  England  and  sell- 
ing them  under  the  false  title  of  "  Point  d'Angle- 
terre,"  or  English  point,  as  though  of  home  manu- 
facture. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  lace  was  consumed  at  that 
day  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  account  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship  with  a  cargo  of  744  ,-953 
ells  of  lace,  without  reckoning  handkerchiefs,  collars, 
fichus,  aprons,  petticoats,  fans,  gloves,  &c,  all  of  the 
same  material.  The  title  "Point  de  Bruxelles " 
then  went  out  of  fashion  altogether,  and  "  Point 
d'Angleterre  "  took  its  place  both  in  England  and 
France. 

The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  only  in  Brus- 
sels :  — 

"The  thread  used  in  Brussels  lace  is  of  extraordinary 
fineness.  It  is  made  of  flax  grown  at  Brabant,  at  Hal, 
and  Rebecq  Bognon.  The  finest  quality  is  spun  in 
dark  underground  rooms,  for  contact  with  the  dry  air 
causes  the  thread  to  break ;  so  fine  is  it  as  almost  to 
escape  the  sigfit.  The  feel  of  the  thread  as  it  passes 
through  the  finger  is  the  surest  guide.  The  thread- 
spinner  closely  examines  every  inch  drawn  from  her 
distaff;  and,  when  any  inequality  occurs,  stops  her 
wheel  to  repair  the  mischief.  Every  artificial  help  is 
given  to  the  eye.  A  background  of  dark  paper  is 
placed  to  throw  out  the  thread,  and  the  room  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  admit  one  single  ray  of  light  upon  the 
work.  The  life  of  a  Flemish  thread-spinner  is  unhealthy, 
and  her  work  requires  the  greatest  skill ;  her  wages  are 
therefore  proportionately  high. 

"  It  is  the  fineness  of  the  thread  which  renders  the 
real  Brussels  ground  called  vrai  re'seau  so  costly.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  this  fine  thread  at  any  cost  pre- 
vented the  art  being  established  in  other  countries." 

In  1787,  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Session, 
who  was  seized  with  the  passion  of  the  day  for  im- 
proving all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  writes  :  — 

"  This  day  I  bought  you  ruffles,  and  some  beautiful 
Brussels  lace,  the  most  light  and  costly  of  manufac- 
tures. I  had  entertained,  as  I  now  suspect,  a  vain  am- 
bition to  attempt  the  introduction  of  it  into  my  humble 
parish  in  Scotland ;  but  on  inquiry  I  was  discouraged. 
The  thread  is  of  so  exquisite  a  fineness  they  cannot 
make  it  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  from  Cambray 
and  Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders :  and  five  or  six 
different  artists  arc  employed  to  form  the  nice  part  of 
this  fabric;  so  that  it  is  a  complicated  art,  which  cai 
be  transplanted  without  a  passion  as  strong  as  mine  for 
manufactures,  and  a  purse  much  stronger.  At  Bra 
from  one  pound  of  flax  alone  tliey  can  manufacture  to  the 
value  of  £  700  sterling." 

After  this,  one  may,  with  Mrs.  Palliser,  quote 
Spenser's  line, — 

"More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin.;' 

There  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  ground  in  Brus- 
sels lace,  the  bride  and  the  reseau.  "  Angleterre  a 
bride,"  however,  was  discontinued  a  century  back. 

Brussels  lace  had,  nevertheless,  one  great  fault,  — 
from  being  so  much  manipulated  in  the  manufac- 
ture by. the  hands  of  the   workers,  it  acquired  a 
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reddish-yellow  hue.  In  order  to  obviate  this  defeet, 
the  workwoman  powders  the  flowers  previously  to 
sewing  them  on  with  white  lead.     However,  even 

B  taste  for  dif-colorcd  lace  was  prevalent  in  the  last 
century,  and  our  grandmothers,  when  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  richness  of  discoloration,  "  rewashed  their 
lace  in  coffee." 

The  pattern  of  Brussels  lace  has  always  followed 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  most  ancient  examples 
of  Brussels  lace  are  m  the  Gothic  style  of  ornament, 
and  changed  from  this  to  the  flowing  artificial  style 
.  of  the  last  century  ;  after  passing  through  the  "  genre 
Jleuri  "  of  the  First  Empire,  the  patterns  of  Brussels 
lace  now  follow  nature  and  become  every  year  more 
truly  artistic. 

Mechlin  lace,  however,  to  which  Napoleon  com- 
pared the  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  is  the  pret- 
tiest of  laces,  as  Brussels  is  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  flat  thread  which  forms 
the  flower  and  gives  the  lace  the  character  of  em- 
broidery, hence  sometimes  called  "  broderie  de 
Malines."  The  manufacture  of  it,  however,  has 
long  been  on  the  decline. 

Mechlin  is  essentially  a  summer  lace,  being  charm- 
ing when  worn  over  color.  It  was  in  great  favor 
in  the  last  century.  George  I.  wore  Mechlin  cra- 
vats.    Of  the  beau"  of  1 72 7,  we  read,  — 

"  Right  Macklin  must  twist  round  his  besom  and  wrists." 

Swift  writes :  — 

"  Now  to  another  scene  give  place  ; 
Enter  the  folks  with  silk  and  lace, 
Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat, 
Right  India  this,  right  Macklin  that." 

In  "  Roderick  Random  "  the  fops,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  day,  have  their  hair  powdered  with 
marechal,  and  wear  cambric  shirts  with  Malines 
lace  "  dyed  with  coffee-grounds." 

Lady  Wortley  Montagu  writes    of  an  incipient 

lover,  — 

"  With  eager  beat  his  Mechlin  cravat  moves, 
He  loves,  I  whisper  to  myself,  he  loves."' 

We  pass  over  the  other  Flemish  towns  to  arrive 
at  France,  which  has,  since  the  decline  of  Venice, 
always  set  the  fashion  in  dress,  and  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  rivals  Brussels  in  lace-manufacture. 

After  its  first  period  of  servile  Italian  imitation, 
which  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Valois, 
France  boldly  struck  out  a  line  of  fashion  of  its 
own,  and  made  one  of  the  most  astounding  of  all 
human  inventions  in  dress,  the  ruff'  or  /raise,  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  caul  or 
frill  of  a' calf.  In  Ulpian  Fullwell's  "Interlude" 
(1568),  Michael  Newfangle  says,  — 

"  I  learned  to  make  gowns  with  long  sleeves  and  wings, 
I  learned  to  make  ruffs  like  calves'  chitterlings." 

Henry  II.,  who  had  a  scar  on  his  neck,  was  the 
first  to  place  this  eccentric  platform  of  lace  under 
the  chin,  which  made  him  and  his  courtiers,  who 
immediately  followed  suit,  look  each  like  a  John 
the  Baptist's  head  placed  on  a  charger. 

Henry  HI.  and  his  "  mignons  /rises  et  /raises  " 
carried  the  ruff*  to  the  extremest  point.  This 
woman-fop  among  monarchs,  who  dressed  himself 
with  such  hermaphrodite  extravagance  that  you 
could  not  tell  of  which  sex  he  was,  bestowed  es- 
pecial pains  on  his  ruff.  He  adjusted  the  plaits 
with  poking-sticks  with  his  own  hand.  •  In  the 
"  Satyre  Menippee  "  he  is  the  "  Goudronneur  des 
collets  de  sa  femme." 

By  1579,  ruff's  had  grown  prodigiously.  Ladies, 
as   all    know,  took  to  them,   and  would    not  be 


behind  the  men.     It  is  said  of  the  Reine  Margot, 
that  when  seated  at  dinner,  she  was  obliged  to  have 

>n  with  a  handle  two  feet  long  for  the  par] 
of  passing  her  soup  over  her  ruff',  and  preserving 
it  rigid  and  immaculate.  They  were  made  so  stif- 
fened that  they  cracked  like  paper.  The  ruff"  nat- 
urally was  a  subject  for  sarcasm  and  caricature. 
Thus  in  1579,  Henry  III.,  in  his  /raise  at  the  fair  of 
St.  Germains,  was  met  by  a  band  of  students  —  as 
saucy  as  Paris  students  have  ever  been  at  Carnival 
times  —  with  immoderate  ruffs  of  paper,  and  crying 
out  "  A  la  /raise  on  connatt  le  veau."  And  i 
young  fellows  were  sent  to  prison  for  their  pleas- 
antry. 

The  history  of  the  ruff"  may  here  be  completed 
by  an  account  of  its  destiny  in  England.  The  ruff' 
—  the  small  Spanish  ruff —  appeared  round  the 
necks  of  people  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whose  effigies  on  the  great  seal  have  ruff's  round 
their  necks,  and  little  ruffs  or  ruffles  round  their 
wrists.  But  the  apogee  of  the  ruff  was  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whbse  ruff  was  of  stupendous 
magnificence.  "Clear-starching"  came  in  meet 
opportunely  to  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the 
ruff.  It  was  imported  from  Flanders,  and  Madame 
Dingben  van  der  Plasse  came  over  with  her  hus- 
band to  London  from  Flanders  "  for  their  better 
safeties,"  as  Stowe  says,  —  that  is,  to  escape  from  the 
bonfires  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  —  and  made  a  fortune 
by  clear-starching  ruffs.  She  took  pupils,  and  was 
much  patronized  by  the  court  dandies  of  the  time  ; 
but  vulgar  people  looked  on  the  lady  as  something 
worse  than  a  witch.,  and  called  her  clear-starch  mix- 
ture "  devil's  broth. 

The  wearer  of  the  ruff'  was  in  a  state  of  ceaseless 
agony  lest  its  fine  inflexibility  should  be  broken, 
and  its  bewired  and  starched  circumference  should 
have  a  fall.  The  Elizabethan  fop  drew  back  from 
all  who  approached  too  near,  crying,  — 

"  Not  so  close,  thy  breath  will  draw  my  ruff." 

The  chief  utensil  for  keeping  ruffs  in  order  was  the 
"  poking-stick  of  steel,"  which  Autolycus  had  among 
his  wares.     By  the  aid  of  the  poking-stick  heated  in 
the  fire,  the  folds  of  the  ruffs  were  ironed  into  the 
precise  symmetry  which  was  the  glory  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan  exquisite.     Their   use   began   about    15  7,- 
according  to  Stowe,  and  in  the  accounts  of  El'  >za_ 
beth  we  find  she  paid  in  1592  to  her  black-  jr)j|.n 
one  Thomas   Larkin,  "  pro  2  .de  lez  setting    sticks 
ad  2s.  6f/.,"  the  sum  of  iis.     Under   the     io'sterin«- 
care  of  starch  and  poking-sticks  the  ruff'  '^ot  out  to 
the  length  of  "  a  quarter  of  a   yard."      j^la  vast 
structure   of  gauze   was   called   in   FjT!fr]an(]    « ^g 
French  ruff,"  while    the    French     retaliated,  and 
called  it  the  "  English  monster."/ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  ^Hew.  throat,  wore 
the  highest  and  stiffest  ruff  'Jn  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen  o£  Navarre.  Her  ruff's 
were  made  of  the  finest  out-work,  enriched  with 
gold,  silver,  and  even,  precious  stones.  She  used 
up  endjess  yards  of  cut-work,  purle,  needlework 
lace,  bone  lace  J8t*  gold,  of  silver  enriched  with 
pearls,  and  bugles  and  spangles,  in  the  fabrication 
of  her"  three-piled  ruff."  But  she  sternly  refused 
such  license  to  her  people,  as  is  well  known,  by 
ordering  grave  citizens  to  stand  at  the  gates  o 
city  and  lay  hands  on  the  wearers  of  all  ruffs 
beyond  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  cut  them  down 
to  dimensions  decent  in  a  subject. 

The  ruff,  after  a  little  knocking  about,  or  after 
exposure  to  a  little  rain  or  wind,  became  a  pitiable 
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object.  Philip  Stubbs,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses," 
says,  "  If  iEolus  with  his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with 
his  storms,  chance  to  hit  upon  the  crazie  bark  of 
their  bruised  ruffes,  then  they  goe  flip  flap  in  the 
wind  like  ragges  that  flew  abroad,  lying  on  their 
shoulders  like  the  dish-clout  of  a  slut.  But  wot  ye 
what  ?  the  devill  as  he  in  the  fulness  of  his  malice 
first  invented  these  great  ruffes,  &c." 

To  return  to  France.  The  ruff'  gave  place,  in 
the  men,  to  the  u  rabat,"  the  "  col  rabaltu"  or  turn- 
down collar  of  lace,  while  the  ladies  took  to  the 
vast  "  collerette"  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Rubens 
rising  like  a  gigantic  fan  or  amphitheatre  behind 
the  head  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  To  make  amends, 
however,  for  the  diminution  of  lace  in  their  neck 
investments,  men  fringed  the  tops  of  their  boots 
and  their  garters  with  this  costly  fabric,  and  wore 
roses  of  lace  on  the  shoes.  Our  James  I.  refused 
to  wear  these  rosette -trimmed  shoes  when  first 
brought  him,  and  asked  "  If  they  wanted  to  make  a 
ruffe-footed  dove  of  him."  Later,  a  still  more  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  use'  of  lace  was  made  in  the 
"  canons,"  or  lace  hangings  from  the  knee  half-way 
down  the  calf;  and  in  the  picture  at  Versailles  rep- 
resenting the  interview  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Philip 
IV.  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  the  Great  Monarch 
wears  a  prodigious  pair  of  "  canons,"  each  as  large 
as  a  baby's  shirt,  dependent  from  either  knee. 
These  cost  sometimes  seven  thousand  livres  a  pair. 
"  At  the  Court  of  France,"  writes  Saviniere,  "  people 
think  nothing  of  buying  rabats,  manchettes,  or 
canons,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  thousand  crowns." 
The  quantity  of  money  which  thus  passed  out  of 
the  country  was  very  great?  Sumptuary  edicts 
had  been  issued  again  and  again  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  points,  when  Colbert  be- 
thought him  of  endeavoring  to  rival  the  coveted 
points  of  Italy  and  Flanders  by  establishing  lace 
manufacture  in  France.  Colbert's  manufactories 
were  successful,  and  "  Point  de  France  "  supplanted 
that  of  Venice,  and  held  such  rivalry  with  even  the 
lace  of  Mechlin,  that  Young,  later,  speaking  of 
French  lace  by  the  name  of  Colberteen,  says  :  — 

"And  if  dispute  of  empire  rise  between 
Mechlin,  the  Queen  of  lace,  and  Colberteen, 
1  is  doubt,  't  is  darkness  !  till  suspended  fate 
Assumes  her  nod  to  close  the  grand  debate." 

To  stand  well  in  the  good  graces  of  the  King  and 
^  "».  ministers,  the  courtiers  and  their  ladies  lavished 
Poh  ^  ^e  France  on  every  article  of  dress  or  cham- 
ber fi/rniture  on  which  it  could  be  stitched;  and 
even  in  churches  it  appeared  hanging  from  pulpits, 
and  frino-.'nS  a^os  an&  altar-clothes.  The  vallances, 
pillows  "ant.^  coverlets  of  beds,  were  decked  with 
lace  •  an  exa.^pfo  followed  so  faithfully  by  England, 
that  in  1763  Cn  tne  baptism  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  the  Queen  received  the  company  in  a  splen- 
did bed,  the  counte  rpane  of  which  cost  in  lace  alone 
£  3,783  sterling.  M^reoveri  JuPes'  corsets,  mantles, 
aprons  with  their  *ibs,  ».shoes<  gloves,  and  even  fans, 
were  now  trimmed  with  "  />oini  de  France."  Louis 
was  so  proud  of  his  fabric,  th  **  lie  presented  cravats 
and  ruffles  of  the  finest  poinJ  fc»  the  Siamese  Am- 
bassadors; which  probably  was  another  instance  of 
giving  "  ruffles  to  men  without  shirts.'' 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  first  set  the  fashion 
of  wearing  lace  in  the  head-dress.  In  tht'  heat  of 
the  chase  the  locks  of  the  royal  favorite  broke  loose 
from  the  ribbon  which  bound  them  ;  and  the  fair 
huntress  instantly  improvised  a  coiffure  with  her 
lace  handkerchief,  which  enraptured  the  King,  who 
beo-o-ed  her  to  retain  it  for  the  night  at  court.     The 


new  head-dress  made  a  great  sensation,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  appeared  "  coiffees  it 
la  Fontanges.*' 

This  "  coiffure,"  called  in  England  the  "  com- 
mode," subsequently  grew  into  towering  dimensions. 

The  Steenkerk  cravat  also,  as  our  readers  know, 
owed  its  origin  to  an  improvisation,  as  the  young 
French  Princes  of  the  Blood  dashed  into  action  at 
the  battle  of  that  name,  not  tying  their  cravats  in 
the  usual  elaborate  fashion,  but  twisting  it,  and  loop- 
ing it  up  on  one  side  of  the  breast  in  a  button-hole 
of  the  coat.  Every  man  and  woman  of  fashion  who 
respected  themselves  wore  subsequently  the  Steen- 
kerk tie. 

The  doll  of  fashion  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
treating  of  these  times.  There  were  no  ladies'  jour- 
nals of  fashion  in  those  days,  and  at  each  change  of 
costume  two  dolls  were  dressed  up  at  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet;  called  aptly  and  wittily  enough,  the 
one,  " la  grande  Pandore"  in  "  grande  tenue "  ;  the 
other,  "  la  petite  Pandore,"  in  morning  dishabille. 
The  custom  of  dressing  up  a  doll  as  a  model  of  fash- 
ion originated  at  Venice,  where,  at  the  annual  fair 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  a  doll  was  exposed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  to  set  the  style  of  dress  for  the 
year.  Later  Henry  IV.  sent  Marie  de  Medicis, 
before  their  marriage,  some  such  dolls,  to  show  her 
the  French  fashions ;  and  Mercier,  in  his  "  Tableau 
de  Paris,"  celebrates  with  emphasis  the  "  poupe'e  de 
la  rue  Saint  Honored  "  C'est  de  Paris  que  les  pro- 
fondes  inventions  en  modes  donnent  les  loix  a  l'uni- 
vers.  La  fameuse  poupee,  le  mannequin  precieux, 
affuble  des  modes  les  plus  nouvelles,  passe  de  Paris 
a  Londres  tous  les  mois  et  va  de  la  repandre  ses 
graces  dans  toute  l'Europe.  II  va  au  Nord  et  au 
Midi,  il  penetre  a  Constantinople  et  a  Petersbourg, 
et  le  pli  qu'a  donnc  une  main  franchise  se  repete 
chez  toutes  les  nations,  humbles  observateurs  du 
gout  de  la  rue  Saint  Honore." 

The  reign  of.  Louis  XV.  gave  a  fresh  character 
to  the  dominion  of  lace  both  in  men  and  women. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the  jabot, 
of  the  manchettes,  and  weeping-ruffles,  in  that  age 
of  butterfly  abbe's,  chevaliers,  and  red-heeled  grands 
seigneurs  with  their  ribbons  on  their  shoulders  (called 
by  the  English  fallals),  their  gold-laced  coats  of  vel- 
vet and  satin,  their  white  perruques,  and  their  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoats  of  satin,  their  swords  and  am- 
ber-headed canes.  The  ruffles  gave  rise  to  endless 
imputations  against  the  Parisians.  Mercier  says  the 
Parisians  bought  four  pairs  of  ruffles  for  one  shirt. 
"  Un  beau  Monsieur  se  met  une  chemise  blanche 
tous  les  quinze  jours.  II  coud  ses  manchettes  sur 
une  chemise  sale."  Grisettes  at  this  time  besieged 
travellers  in  their  hotels' in  Paris  with  their  baskets 
of  ruffles  and  jabots  of  Malines,  Angleterre,  and 
point  lace.  Sterne  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a 
r  lace-seller  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey."  All 
classes  wore  ruffles,  and  some  possessed  enormous 
supplies.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  four 
dozen  pairs  of  ruffles,  Louis  XVI.,'  in  1792,  fifty- 
nine  pairs,  and  even  the  executioner  mounted  the 
scaffold  to  perform  his  hauteS  ozuvres  in  a  velvet 
suit  powdered,  with  point-lace  jabot  and  ruffles. 
Valets,  both  in  England  and  France,  wore  gold  and 
silver  rings  and  lace  ruffles.  The  "  Connoisseur " 
complains  of  '*  roast  beef  being  banished  from  even 
"  down  stairs,"  because  the  powdered  footmen  will 
not  touch  it  for  fear  of  daubing  their  lace  ruffles. 
"  Queen  Anne,  who  was,"  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  "  a 
great  martinet  in  trifles,"  whose  taste  for  things  do- 
mestic is  still  memorialized   in    dishes   made   after 
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Queen  Anne's  fashion,  had  her  servants  marshalled 
before  her  every  day,  that  she  might  see  if  their 
ruffles  were  clean  and  their  periwigs  dressed.  The 
state  liveries  of  Victoria,  with  their  gold  embroidery, 
were,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  George  ll.'s  reign.  These  dresses  had 
originally  ruffles  of  the  richest  "  gros  Point  de 
/•Vance,"  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  garments;  but  the 
ruffles  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  Court  balls 
of  1848,  contemporaneously  with  the  last  great  ex- 
plosion of  European  democracy. 

The  extravagance  displayed  by  the  ladies  in  the 
matter  of  lace  far  surpassed  that  of  the  men. 
Madame  de  Crequy  visited  the  Duchesse  Douairiere 
de  la  Ferte,  and  found  her  lying  under  a  coverlet 
made  of  Point,  de  Venise  of  one  piece.  "  The  trim- 
ming of  her  sheets  was  of  Point  d'Angleterre,  and 
worth,  I  am  persuaded,  40,000  crowns." 

The  lace  part  of  the  trousseau  of  Madame,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  cost  £25,000.  Five 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lace,  linen,  &c,  was  a 
common  item  of  a  trousseau  of  a  lady  in  those  days. 
And  etiquette,  it  must  be  added,  established  that 
lace  should  not  be  worn  in  mourning.  Etiquette, 
however,  and  the  sway  of  lace,  received  its  first  and 
deadliest  blow  from  the  fair  hands  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  laughed  all  Court  traditions  to  scorn, 
and  in  the  matter  of  lace,  as  in  more  serious  things, 
unconsciously  did  the  work  of  democracy. 

The  heavy  old  point-lace  was  supplanted  by  the 
finest  Indian  muslin.  "  Madame  Etiquette  "  might 
be  indignant,  the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg  might 
declare  the  ladies  in  their  muslins  looked  "  like  cooks 
and  convent  porters,"  and  might  send  by  way  of 
protest  to  her  granddaughter,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lauzun,  an  apron  of  sailcloth,  trimmed  with  fine 
point,  together  with  six  Jichus  of  the  same  character, 
but  the  reign  of  lace,  nevertheless,  was  in  hopeless 
decrepitude  ;  a  struggle  was  made  with  the  barbe  or 
lappet,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  age  of  flimsy  and  limp 
textures  came  in  with  sensiblerie  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  the  toilettes  of  the  time  were  turned 
into  veritable  cartes  de  tendre.  Robes  were  made  of 
soupirs  etoiiffes,  trimmed  with  regrets  super flus, 
pointed  with  "  candeur  parfaite,  garnie  en  plaintes 
indicibles,"  beribboned  with  "  attentions  marquees." 
Diamonds  were  banished  from  these  sentimental  re- 
gions, and  degraded  to  the  shoes,  which  were  of 
"  cheveux  de  la  reine,"  bejewelled  with  diamonds 
"  en  coups  per/ides,"  and  "  venez-y-voir"  in  emeralds. 
The  hair  was  arrayed  "  en  sentiments  soutenvp" ', 
caps  were  of  "  conquete  assuree,"  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons of  "  ceil  abattu"  and  muffs  were  of  "  agitation 
momentane'e."  The  most  potent  proof  of  the  disgrace 
of  point  at  this  period  is  that  in  the  bills  of  Madem- 
oiselle Bertin,  the  Queen's  milliner,  lace  forms  an 
insignificant  item.  Blonde  took  its  place,  — "Blond 
a  fond  d'Alencon  seme  a  poix,  a  mouches."  The 
Church  alone  protected  the  old  fabrics.  The  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  still  officiated  at  Versailles  in  a  lace 
alb  of  100,000  livres,  and  his  assistants  were  afraid 
to  touch  so  costly  a  raiment. 

The  French  Revolution  completed  the  work  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  fatal  to  the  lace  trade. 
For  twelve  years  the  manufacture  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  more  than  thirty  different  fabrics  dis- 
appeared forever.  Napoleon,  however,  in  1801, 
with  his  taste  for  the  stately  and  the  grand,  took  up 
the  cause  of  lace  once  more,  and,  under  his  patron- 
age the  fabrics  of  Alencon,  Brussels,  and  Chantiliy, 
became  again  popular.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  made 
the  wearing  of  his  favorite  points  obligatory  at  the 
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Tuileries.  The  heavy  ancient  style  was  discarded, 
a  lighter  and  simpler  fashion  of  lace  produced,  while, 
by  an  improvement  in  the  point  de  i-accroc,  several 
sections  of  lace  were  able  to  be  joined  together  in 
one  piece,  and  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
month  which  formerly  occupied  a  year.  The  beauty 
and  costliness  of  the  lace  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Louise  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  re- 
produce them  now  would  cost  above  a  million  of 
francs.  Napoleon  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  lace, 
and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  we 
hear,  "  s'esl  passionee  pour  les  dentelles."  The 
elegantes  of  the  day  took  up  the  taste  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  Madame  Recamier,  when  she  was  souf- 
frante,  received  her  guests  couche'e  on  a  gilded  bed, 
with  bed-curtains  of  finest  Brussels  lace,  bordered 
with  garlands  of  honeysuckle,  and  lined  with  satin 
of  the  palest  rose.  The  couvrepied  was  of  the  same 
material,  and  "  des  flots  de  Valenciennes"  descended 
from  the  pillow  of  embroidered  cambric. 

Lace,  however,  received  another  fatal  shock  by  the 
invention  of  bobbin-net  and  tulle  and  machinery,  in 
1818,  and  only  after  fifteen  years  of  desperate  strug- 
gle succeeded  in  maintaining  its  place  ;  since  1834, 
however,  its  manufacture  has  been  in  full  activity. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  lace  first  appeared  in 
England,  antiquaries  are  in  much  doubt.  The  Act 
of  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  4,  14G3,  prohibits,  among  other 
things,  the  importation  of"  laces,"  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  signified  what  we  now  mean  by  lace. 
These  laces  of  silk  and  gold,  and  laces  of  thread, 
were  nothing  more  than  braids  or  cords.  Cut-work, 
however,  unmistakably  appears  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  and  veritable  lace  in  the 
Church  inventories  as  early  as  1554. 

In  a  sumptuary  law  of  Queen  Mary,  ruffles  made 
out  of  England  are  forbidden  to  any  one  under  the 
degree  of  a  baron,  and  all  wreath  lace  or  passament 
lace  of  gold  and  silver  with  sleeves,  partlet,  or  linen 
trimmed  with  purle  of  gold  and  silver,  or  white- 
works,  alias  cut-works,  &c,  to  any  lady  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  knight's  wife.  Lace  was  called  indif- 
ferently purle,  passament,  or  bone-work,  the  last 
appellation  being  derived  from  the  bone  pins  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Shakespeare,  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  has,  -i- 

"  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bone." 

"  Bone  "  lace  appears  constantly  in  the  wardrobe 
accounts,  while  bobbin  lace,  which  is  different,  is  of 
less  frequent  occurrence. 

Among  Queen  Elizabeth's  New  Year  gifts  was 
one  from  Lady  Paget,  of  a  "  petticoat  of  cloth  of 
gold,  stayned  black  and  white,  with  a  bone  lace  of 
gold  and  spangles  like  the  wayves  of  the  sea." 

In  the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  term 
constantly  appears.      A   pert  sempstress   cries,   in 
Green's  "  Tu  quoque,"  — 
"  Buy  some  quoifs,  handkerchiefs,  or  very  good  bone  lace,  mistress." 

Massinger  writes  :  — 

"  You  taught  her  to  make  shirts  and  bone  lace." 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Scornful  Lady," 
Loveless  describes  a  thrifty  housewife  thus  :  — 

"  She  cuts  cambric  to  a  thread,  weaves  bone  lace,  and  quilts  balls 
admirably." 

And  the  term  continued  to  be  used  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  all  mention  of  lace  is 
scanty ;  but  suddenjy  in  the  Privy  Expenses,  and 
the  inventories  of  New  Year's  gifts,  notices  of  pa^s.i- 
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mcnts,  drawn-work,  out-work,  crown  lace,  bone  lace 
!<>;•  ruffs,  Spanish  chain,  byas,  parchment,  hollow, 
billanu  n(,  and  diamond  lace,  crowd  upon  us  with 
astounding  rapidity.  It  was  sold  in  the  general 
shops  or  stores  of  provincial  towns,  together  with 
pepper,  hornbooks,  sugar-candy,  and  spangles. 

The  wardrobe  accounts  of  Elizabeth  are  drawn 
up  in  Latin,  which  is  not  without  its  charm,  if  not 
precisely  Ciceronian  ;  a  very  little  will  suffice  for  a 
purist;  in  that  language.     Here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

"  Eidem  pro  6  caulis  alb'  nodat'  opat'  cu'  le  chaine- 
stieh  et  legat'  cu'  tape  de  filo  soror  ad  14s.,  4/.  4*. 

Which  means,  being  interpreted :  "  Ditto  for  six 
caules  of  white  knot-work  worked  with  the  chain- 
stitch  bound  with  tape  of  sister's  (nun's)  thread  at 
14s.,  il.  4s." 

A  lady  who  left  three  thousand  gowns  behind 
her  was  not  likely  to  be  very  economical  in  lace ; 
and  cut-w'ork,  elegantly  called  opus  scissum,  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  was  used  by  Eliza- 
beth without  stint.  She  wore  it  on  her  ruffs,  "  with 
lilies  of  the  like,  set  with  small  seed  pearl,  on  her 
doublets,  flourished  with  squares  of  silver  owes,"  on 
her  forepart  of  lawn,  "flourished  with  silver  and 
spangles,"  on  her  cushion  cloths,  her  veils,  her  tooth- 
cloths,  her  smocks,  and  her  nightcaps.  Elizabeth, 
in  one  of  these  night-caps  at  the  window,  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  young  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  to  see  while  he  was  walking  in  the  tilt- 
yard.  The  Queen  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  forehead 
that  evening,  and  told  her  chamberlain  that  the 
young  man  had  seen  "her  unready,  and  in  her 
night  stuff,"  and  how  ashamed  she  was  thereof. 

The  Queen  had  a  great  passion  for  foreign  articles 
of  wear.  The  new  purchases  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  overhauled  on  their  way  to  her  prison, 
and  Elizabeth  purloined  whatever  she  had  a  fancy 
for.  Cecil  penned  a  Wary  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  saying  that  "the  Queen's  Majesty  would  fain 
have  a  tailor  that  has  skill  to  make  her  apparel  both 
after  the  Erench  and  Italian  manner,"  and  his  lady 
wife  "  i3  to  get  one  private  without  the  knowledge 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  she 
does  not  want  to  be  beholden  to  her." 

Laced  handkerchiefs  now  first  came  into  fashion. 
"  Maydes  and  gentlewomen,"  writes  Stowe,  "  gave 
to  their  favorites,  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  hand- 
kerchiefs of  about  three  or  four  inches  square, 
wrought  round  about,"  and  with  a  button  at  each 
corner.  They  cost  sixpence,  twelvepence,  and  six- 
teenpence,  and  gentlemen  wore  them  on  their  hats 
as  favors  of  their  mistresses. 

The  laces  of  Flanders  and  Italy  now  easily  held 
their  own  for  nearly  two  centuries.  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  however,  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of 
James  L,  seems  to  have  done  what  she  could  for  the 
fabrics  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  was  somewhat  humiliating. 
She  had  to  make  her  entree  into  public  life  in  Eliz- 
abeth's old  clothes.  The  Scotch  wardrobe  was  too 
scanty  and  poor  for  the  sudden  demand  upon  it. 
James  wisely  enough  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Privy  Council,  who  forthwith  forwarded  to  the 
Queen,  by  the  hands  of  her  newly  made  ladies,  a 
quantity  of  Elizabeth's  old  gowns  and  ruffs  where- 
with to  make  a  creditable  appearance.  But  the 
young  Queen  was  furious  at  thus  being  made  to 
wear  the  second-hand  clothes  of  the  parchment-face, 
wrinkled  queen  who  had  just  died,  and  she  refused 
to  appoint  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Bedford. 


Ruffs,  single,  double,  three-piled,  and  "  Dredalian," 
as  a  satirist  calls  them,  went  out  with  James  I., 
though  Judges  continued  to  wear  them  until  the 
ke  came  in.  The  "falling-band"  usurped  the 
dignity  of  the  ruff;  and  a  "fine  clean  fall,"  says  the 
Malcontent,  "  if  you  should  chance  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  afternoon,"  had  no  need  of  a  "poking-stiek  to 
recover  it."  Lord  Keeper  Finch  is  said"  to  hi 
been  the  first  legal  dignitary  who  had  the  strength  . 
of  mind  to  adopt  the  "falling-band."  And  White- 
lock,  in  1635,  in  addressing  the  Quarter  Sessions 
"  in  a  clean  fall,"  found  it  necessary  to  assert  "  that 
one  may  sneak  as  good  sense  in  a  falling-band  as  in 
a  ruff."  The  "  falling-bands,"  however,  were  not  a 
whit  less  expensive,  and  the  quantity  of  needle-work 
purl  expended  on  the  King's  hunting  collars,  "colares 
pro  venatione,"  is  astounding. 

In  the  wardrobe  accounts,  994  yards  are  propor- 
tioned to  twelve  collars  and  twenty-four  pairs  of  cuffs ; 
and  the  bills  for  the  King's  lace  and  linen  arose  from 
£1,000  in  1625,  to^£l,500  in  1633,  when,  in  the 
State  papers,  a  project  may  be  found  for  redu 
the  charge  for  the  King's  lace  and  bone  lace  "  lor 
his  body  "  back  to  £1,000,  for  which  sum  "  it  may  be 
very  well  done." 

The  art  of  lace-making  was  now  flourishing  in 
England,  so  that  Henrietta  Maria  made  constant 
presents  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  other  English  feminine 
finery  to  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria. 

But  the 

"Rebatoes,  ribands,  cuffs,  ruffs,  falls, 
Scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  muffs,  laces,  cauls," 

of  the  court  of  King  Charles  were  soon  to  be  scat- 
tered into  space  by  the  hurricane  passions  of  civil 
and  religious  discord.  Already  lace,  in  its  delicate 
susceptibility,  had  shown  prophetic  sympathies  with 
coming  events  ;  for  towards  the  end  of  James  I.'s 
reign,  a  strange  custom  had  been  introduced  by  Pur- 
itan ladies  of  representing  religious  subjects,  both 
in  lace,  cut-work,  and  embroidery,  on  their  vestments. 
Thus,  in  Jasper  Mayne's  "  City  Match,"  we  have  :  — 

"  She  works  religious  petticoats  ;  for  flowers, 
She  '11  make  church  histories.     Her  needle  doth 
i?o  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides, 
My  smock  sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries, 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pious  instructor." 

The  Scotch  went  to  bed  in  sheets  of  holy  work, 
for  we  find  in  a  Scotch  inventory  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  Of  Holland  scheittes  ii  pair,  quhareof  1 
pair  schewit  (sewed)  with  holie  work." 

Ladies,  under  the  tyranny  of  Puritan  severity, 
must  lay  aside  their  whisks,  or  gorget  collars,  and . 
no  longer  hie  to  Saint  Martin's  for  lace.  Their 
smocks  of  three  pounds  apiece  must  be  suppressed, 
and 

"  Ssmpsters  with  ruffs  and  cuffs,  and  quoifs  and  cauls, 
And  falls," 

must  be  content  to  turn  the  use  of  their  needles  to 
more  godly  fashions.  "  Lace  to  her  smocks,  —  broad 
seaming  laces,"  groans  a  Puritan  writer,  "  it  is  hor- 
rible to  think  of." 

The  lace-makers  consequently  had  a  melancholy 
existence,  when  the  Maypole  was  suppressed  and 
"  the  hobby-horse  was  forgot."  Village  festivals  and 
love-locks  and  gay  attire  had  the  same  fate  as  bear- 
baiting;  nevertheless,  it  was  principally  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  who  submitted  to  the  tyranny 
of  Puritan  austerity.  These  sober-suited  people 
thought,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  that  it  was  "  not  for  j 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  "  ;  but  the  ■ 
great  ladies  of  the   Puritan  party  loved  not  the 
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Roundhead  fashions  any  more  than  the  wives  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Even  the  mother  of  Cromwell  wore 
a  handkerchief  of  which  the  broad  point  Lice  alo&e 
could  be  seen,  and  her  green  velvet  cardinal  was 
edged  with  broad  gold  lace ;  and  the  body  of  the 
great  Protector  —  austere  as  he  was  in  life  in  dress 
—  was  arrayed  after  death  in  purple  velvet,  ermine, 
and  the  richest  Flanders  lace,  and  his  effigy,  carved 
by  Symonds,  had  a  plentiful  adornment  of  point. 
In  a  political  jeu  d'espi'it  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  we  have  Lady  Lam- 
bert put  down  for 

"  Item,  seven  new  whisks  lin'd  with  Flanders  lace  of 
the  Inst  edition,  each  whisk  is  valued  at  fifty  pound, 
C350." 

With  the  Restoration,  the  age  of 

"  The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  bib-cravat," 

lace  once  more  had  one  of  its  sunniest  epochs  in  the 
eyes  of  fashion;  and  Pepys,  in  1662,  could  put  on 
his  "  new  lace  band,"  and  say,  "  so  neat  it  is  that  I 
am  resolved  my  great  expenses  shall  be  lace-bands, 
and  it  will  set  off  anything  else  the  more."  Charles 
II.  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  spent  &20  12f.  for  a 
new  cravat  to  be  worn  on  "the  birthday  of  his  dear 
brother";  and  James  expended  £29  upon  one  of 
Venice  point  to  appear  in  on  that  of  his  queen. 
When  the  last  Stuart  king  died  at  Saint  Germain, 
he  died  according  to  French  etiquette,  and,  to  please 
Louis  XIV.,  in  a  laced  nightcap.  This  cap  was 
called  a  toque!.  "  It  was  the  Court  etiquette,"  writes 
Madame  in  her  Memoirs,  "  for  all  the  Royals  to  die 
with  a  nightcap  on."  This  toquet  of  King  James 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Dunkirk.  Mary  of  Modena 
died  also  in  like  fashion,  coiffee  with  the  toquet. 

William  III.,  in  spite  of  his  grim  phlegmatic  char- 
acter, had  a  genuine  Dutch  taste  for  lace,  so  that 
his  bills  for  that  article  in  1695  reached  the  im- 
mense sum  of  £2,459  19s.;  thus  almost  doubling 
the  lace  extravagance  of  Charles  I.  Among  the 
more  astonishing  items  we  have 

"117  yards  of '  scisste  tenia/  cut-work  for      .£     s.  d. 
trimming  12  pocket-handkerchief's        .     485  14  3 
And  78  yards  for  24  cravats  at  £  8  10s.       663     0  0" 

Lace  expended  for  six  new  razor-cloths,  amounted 
to  £270  and  £499  10s.  worth  of  lace  was  bestowed 
on  twenty-four  new  night-shirts,  "  indusiis  noctur- 
nis."  The  queen  Mary  approached,  but  did  not 
reach,  the  King  in  lace  expenditure ;  her  lace-bill 
for  1694  amounted  to  £1,918. 

With  respect  to  this  age  of  heavy  wigs  and  the 
laced  Steenkerk  cravat  many  people  possess* among 
their  family  relics,  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  long  oval-shaped  brooches  of  topaz  or 
Bristol  stone,  and  wonder  what  they  were  used  for. 
These  were  for  fastening  the  lace  Steenkerk  on  one 
side  of  the  breast,  when  it  was  not  passed  through 
the  button-hole.  Under  such  royal  patronage  the 
lace-trade  necessarily  prospered,  and  Defoe  quotes 
Blandford  lace  as  selling  ten  years  after  William's 
death  at  £30  the  yard. 

These  were  the  days  when  young  military  heroes 
went  to  war  in  all  the  bravery  of  toilet  they  could 
muster  ;  so  that  later,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
young  nobles  of  France  sat  for  hours  under  the 
operations  of  their  valets  and  perruquiers  in  front  of 
their  tents,  preparing  their  toilette  de  guerre  with 
greater  pains  than  the  Graces  ever  bestowed  upon 
Venus.  Even  Volunteers  must  go  to  camp  properly 
equipped,  as  in  Shadwell's  play  of  the  "  Volunteers, 
or  the  Stockjobbers  " :  — 


" Ma.jou-Gk.nkkal  Bluxt. —  What  say'st,  young 
fellow?     Points  and  laces  for  camps  ? 

"Snt  Nicholas  Davi.v. —  Yes,  points  and  laces. 
Why,  I  carry  two  laundresses  on  purpose.  Would  you 
have  a  gentleman  go  imdrcss'd  in  a  camp?  Do  you 
think  I  would  see  a  camp  if  there  were  no  dressing  < 
Why,  I  have  two  campaign  suits,  one  trimmed  with 
Flanders  lace  and  the  other  with  net  point. 

"  Majok-Genlual  Blunt.  —  Camping-  suits  with 
lace  and  point !  " 

"The  hair-powder  of  the  army,"  an  indignant 
writer  observes  at  this  period,  "  would  feed  600,000 
persons  per  annum."  The  "  World  "  regarded  this 
expenditure  of  finery  on  men  about  to  be  food  for 
powder  in  the  same  light  as  the  silver  plates  and 
ornaments  on  a  coffin.  The  gay  young  fellows 
"  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead  " :  — 

"To  war  the  troops  advance, 
Adorn'd  and  trimm'd  like  females  for  the  danccv' 

Some  years  previous  to  this  epoch  in  1664,  the 
Turkish  Vizier,  Achmet  Kiuprili  Ogli,  seeing  the 
young  French  noblesse  defile  on  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary in  order  of  battle,  in  all  the  bravery  of  satin, 
with  their  white  perukes,  and  all  their  ribbons  and 
lace  fringes  fluttering  like  fine  feathers  in  the  wind, 
exclaimed,  "  Who  are  these  young  girls  ?  "  Soon 
after,  in  one  irresistible  charge,  the  young  ladies 
broke  up  the  ranks  of  his  terrible  Janissaries,  and 
changed  disaster  into  victory. 

Even  in  Sheridan's  time  the  hearts  of  young  la- 
dies at  home,  like  that  of  the  Justice's  daughter  in 
"  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  melted  at  imagination  of  the 
hardships  of  young  warriors  in  their  gay  attire  :  — 

"Dear,  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep  upon  the 
ground,  and  fight  in  silk  stockings  and  lace  rumes  !  " 

Queen  Anne's  reign  appears  to  have  been  illus- 
trated principally  by  the  invention  of  "  Pinners 
double-ruffled,  with  twelve  plaits  of  a  side  ;  the  hair 
being  frizzled  all  round  the  head,  and  standing 
as  stiff  as  a  bodkin."  "  The  prettiest  fashion  lately 
come  over!  so  easy,  so  French,  and  all  that,"  as 
Parley  says  in  Farquhar's  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair." 
The  "  commode "  or  Fontange's  coiffure,  too,  met 
with  a  fall  under  her  dynasty,  sinking  all  of  a  sud- 
den like  the  funds  in  time  of  revolution.  These 
had,  indeed,  shot  up  to  such  a  height  that  the  wits 
declared  the  ladies  carried  Bow  steeples  upon  their 
heads  ;  and  Addison  declared  that  men  looked  like 
mere  grasshoppers  before  the  towering  majesty  of 
the  female  species. 

Lace,  moreover,  met  with  a  very  treacherous 
rival  in  china,  a  mania  for  which  now  set  in ;  the 
ladies,  having  coaxed  their  lords  into  generosity  for 
the  respectable  old  investment  in  lace,  would  sur- 
reptitiously barter  their  Flanders  lace  for  punch- 
bowls and  mandarins.  "  So  that  a  husband,"  Addi- 
son tells  us,  "was  often  purchasing  a  large  china 
vase,  when  he  fancied  he  was  giving  his  wife  a  new 
head-dress  "  ;  "  but,"  as  Mrs.  Palliser  observes,  with 
womanly  spirit,  "  husbands  could  scarcely  grumble, 
when  a  good  wig  cost  forty  guineas,  to  say  nothing 
of  male  lace  ties  and  ruffles." 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  noth- 
ing to  derange  the  steady  dominion  which  lace  now 
had  fixed  upon  the  male  and  female  mind.  Although 
Lord  Bolingbroke  so  enraged  Queen  Anne  by  his 
untidy  dress,  that  "  she  supposed,  forsooth,  he  would 
some  day  come  to  Court  in  his  nightcap,"  yet  he 
neglected  not  to  have  his  cravat  of  point  lace,  and 
his  weeping  ruflles  depended  from  his  wrists.  In 
England  these  ruflles  were  said  to  serve  for  passing 
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Jacobite  notes, "  poulets"  from  one  rebel  to  another. 
In  France,  alas!  sharpers  found  them  convenient  for 
cheating  at  cards.  The  passion  for  lace  was  so 
great  in  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges,  that 
satirists  railed  against  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  un- 
known to  their  forefathers ;  an  indignant  dramatist 
writes  churlishly  in  "  Tunbridge  Wells  " :  — 

"  Since  your  fantastical  gears'  came  in,  with  wires, 
ribbons,  laces,  and  your  furbelow,  with  300  yards  in  a 
gown  and  petticoat,  there  has  not  hcen  a  good  house- 
Mite  in  the  nation. " 

Swift  says  that  the  ladies  did  then  nothing  so 
much  as 

"  Of  caps  and  ruffles  hold  the  grave  debate, 
As  of  their  lives  they  would  decide  their  fate." 

Again,  in  his  very  flattering  advice  to  a  young 
lady,  he  asserts, — 

"And,  when  you  arc  among  yourselves,  how  natu- 
rally, after  the  first  compliments,  do  you  entertain  your- 
selves with  the  price  and  choice  of  lace,  apply  your 
hands  to  each  other's  lappets  and  ruffles,  as  if  the  whole 
business  of  your  life  and  the  public  concern  depended 
on  the  cut  of  your  petticoats." 

Ladies'  maids  found  the  bribe  of  a  bit  of  Flanders 
irresistible  from  their  mistress's  lover.  In  the  "  Re- 
cruiting Officer,"  we  .have  this  piece  of  dialogue 
between  Lucy  the  maid  and  Melinda  :  — 

"  Lucy.  —  Indeed,  madam,  the  best  bribe  I  had  from 
the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flanders  lace  for 
a  cap. 

"  Melinda.  —  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant  present 
from  officers They  every  year  bring  over  a  car- 
go of  lace  to  cheat  the  King  of  his  duty  and  his  sub- 
jects of  their  honesty." 

Indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  beauty  in  lace  and 
distress  had  something  co  indescribably  touching  in 
it,  that  even  jurors  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  moved 
to  tears  by  the  agitations  of  the  elegantly  laced 
stomacher,  lace  flounces,  and  weeping  ruffles  of 
pretty  Miss  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  when  standing 
at  the  bar  for  forgery.  The  triumph  of  lace,  how- 
ever, was  incomplete,  for  she  was  hanged  in  spite  of 
ruffles,  flounces,  and  stomacher. 

The  "  Connoisseur  "  evidently  thought  the  spirit 
of  gambling  could  go  no  further  in  a  lady,  if  she 
staked  her  lace :  — 

"  The  lady  played  till  all  her  ready  money  was  gone, 
staked  her  cap,  and  lost  it,  afterwards  her  handkerchief. 
He  then  staked  both  cap  and  handkerchief  against  her 
tucker,  which,  to  his  pique,  she  gained." 

Ladies,  however,  not  only  recklessly  gambled  their 
lace,  but  they  smuggled  it  whenever  they  could 
themselves,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
They  defied  the  laws,  and  cheated  the  King's  cus- 
toms shamefully,  and  without  scruple. 

In  vain,  from  1700  downwards,  were  edicts  issued 
prohibiting  entirely  the  import  of  foreign  lace,  for 
the  protection  of  home  manufacture.  Ladies  of 
rank  were  stopped  in  their  chairs  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Covent  Garden,  and  relieved  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  of  French  lace  to  which  they  could  not 
show  a  satisfactory  title.  Even  ladies,  when  walking, 
had  their  mittens  cut  off*  their  hands,  if  supposed  of 
French  manufacture ;  and  a  poor  woman  was 
stopped  with  a  quartern  loaf  in  her  hands,  which, 
when  examined,  contained  £200  worth  of  lace  in- 
side the  crust.  In  1767,  an  officer  of  the  customs 
seized  £400  worth  of  Flanders  lace  artfully  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  of  a  ship's  buoy.  Everybody 
smuggled  ;  yet,  if  you  got  your  lace  safely  through 


Dover,  you  might  have  it  seized  at  Southwark,  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Spanish  embassy  found  to  his  cost, 
who  was  relieved  in  that  suburb  of  thirty-six  dozen 
shirts  with  line  Dresden  ruffles  and  jabots,  and  end- 
less lace  in  pieces  for  ladies'  wear. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  were  very  zealous,  and 
had  spies  ever  on  the  watch  ;  warned  by  experience, 
they  neither  respected  the  sanctity  of  coffin  or 
corpse  coming  across  the  Channel.  Even  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was,  after  death,  poked  in- 
to at  Dover  with  a  stick,  to  the  disgust  of  his  ser- 
vants, to  make  sure  that  he  was  real.  Forty  years 
indeed  before  that,  the  body  of  a  deceased  clergy- 
man was  found  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  bulk  of 
Flanders  lace  of  immense  value.  The  smugglers 
had  cut  away  the  trunk  from  the  head  and  hands 
and  feet,  and  removed  it :  and  the  discovery  of  this 
trick  caused  the  ignominious  treatment  of  the  body 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Nevertheless,  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Westminster  ran  comfortably  £6,000 
worth  of  French  lace  in  the  coffin  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  who  died  in  Paris,  when  he  was  brought  over, 
counting,  probably,  on  a  dead  Bishop  inspiring  more 
awe  than  a  deceased  Duke. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  French  war,  smuggling 
had  a  very  lively  existence,  and  travelling-carriages 
and  mail-coaches  were  rifled  on  the  London  and 
Dover  road  without  mercy,  and  generally  with  lit- 
tle effect. 

Mrs.  Palliser  has  in  her  possession  a  Brussels  veil 
of  great  beauty,  which  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  custom-house  officers  at  this  time.  It  belonged 
to  a  lady  who  was  wife  of  a  Member  of  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  The  day  after  an  election  she  was 
to  start  with  her  husband  for  London.  When  at  a 
dinner-party,  she  heard  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  Lady  Ellenborough,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  had  been  stopped  near  Dover,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  lace,  concealed  in  the  lining  of  her 
carriage,  taken  from  her.  The  owner  of  the  Brus- 
sels veil,  having  just  bought  it  of  a  smuggler  for 
a  hundred  guineas,  took  fright  for  her  purchase, 
and  confided  her  distress  to  her  neighbor  at  table, 
who,  being  an  unmarried  gentleman,  offered  to  take 
charge  of  it  to  London,  saying,  "  No  one  would  sus- 
pect a  bachelor."  Happening  to  turn  round,  she 
observed  a  waiter  smile,  and,  putting  him  down  at 
once  for  a  spy,  she  graciously  accepted  the  offer  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  but  that  night  she  had  the 
veil  sewed  up  in  the  back  of  her  husband's  waist- 
coat, and  got  it  safe  through,  while  the  custom-house 
officers  rigorously,  ruthlessly,  and  desperately  over- 
hauled her  unfortunate  bachelor  friend  and  his  bag- 
gage, en  route  behind  her,  at  every  town. 

The  discredit  into  which  lace  fell  at  the  French 
Revolution  communicated  itself  to  England,  and  In- 
dia gauze  and  transparent  muslins  likewise  usurped 
its  place  here.  Only  at  court,  at  such  state  oc- 
casions as  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Wales,  in  1795,  did  it  still  maintain  its  old  suprema- 
cy ;  but  it  disappeared  from  the  costumes  of  all 
classes.  The  rich  lace  which  had  cost  thousands 
was  stowed  ignominiously  away' in  old  wardrobes 
and  chests,  given  away  to  children  to  dress  their 
dolls  with,  or  bestowed  on  old  dependants  and  ser- 
vitors who  were  ignorant  of  its  value.  Some  of 
these  would  simmer  the  fine  coffee-colored  points, 
the  delight  of  a  past  generation,  in  caldrons,  to 
make  them  clean,  and  so  reduce  them  to  a  pulp ; 
and  an  old  Scotch  servant,  who  had  charge  of  her 
deceased  mistress's  wardrobe,  on  being  asked  by  the 
legatees  what  had  become  of  the  old  needle  points 
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of  her  lady,  said,  "  Deed  it's  a'  there,  'cept  a  wheen 
auld  dudds,  black  and  ragged,  I  flinged  in  the 
fire." 

This,  indeed,  was  the  martyr  age  of  lace,  but  it 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  a  pas- 
sion for  the  old  fabrics  has  arisen  once  more  in 
England  as  well  as  France.  Madame  Camille,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  dressmaker,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  back  the  taste  to  the  old  laces.  Her  hus- 
band arrived  one  morning  with  a  huge  basket  of 
old  soiled  yellow  lace,  and  a  "facture"  of  1,000 
francs.  The  "  artiste  "  at  first  flew  into  a  desperate 
passion  at  his  expenditure,  but  reflection  brought 
calmness  and  invention,  and  very  soon  the  scissors 
of  the  fashionable  modiste  gave  new  vogue  to  the  de- 
spised old  tissues,  and  no  toilet  was  complete  "sans 
les  anciennes  dentelles,  garniture  complete."  The 
dames  du  grand  monde,  both  English  and  French, 
took  to  hunting  out  old  treasure-troves  of  the  com- 
modity; and  chaperones  on  the  blue  benches  at 
Almack'sand  elsewhere,  exchanged  confidences  as 
to  good  luck  in  picking  up  point  coupe,  Alencon,  or 
guipure.  The  late  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Stepney 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  the  collecting 
mania,  and  quarrelled  weekly  about  the  relative 
merits  of  their  points.  While  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  never  gave  in  to  the  debased  taste 
for  blonde  and  muslin  frippery,  but  preserved  her 
collection  entire,  found  herself  one  of  the  most 
envied  ladies  in  Europe.  The  Church  lace  of  Italy; 
Spain,  and  Germany,  formed  for  some  time  an  ad- 
mirable preserve  to  those  who  were  sagacious  and 
enterprising  enough  to  make  search  for  it;  and,  in 
remote  districts,  some  spoil  typifying  the  decay  of 
old  religious  reverence  is  doubtless  yet  to  be 
secured,  although  the  main  stores  must  be  ex- 
hausted. 

The  present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  lace  would, 
of  itself,  demand  the  space  of  an  article.  Those  who 
visited  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  186  7  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  surprising  beauty  and  lightness, 
and  the  exquisite  patterns,  of  the  productions  of 
Brussels,  in  which  flowers  and  foliage  were  displayed 
and  intertwined  with  the  most  consummate  grace, 
and  a  marvellous  truthfulness  to  the  forms  of  nature ; 
while  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  more  rigid  and 
richer  needle-work  of  the  Point  d' Alencon,  with  its 
raised  edges  and  borders  worked  round  concealed 
horsehair  to  give  it  greater  stiffness,  offered  a  grander 
and  more  gorgeous  surface  to  the  eye,  though  fail- 
ing in  the  fine,  floating,  airy,  vaporous  grace  of  the 
Brussels  manufacture.  In  comparison  with  these, 
the  manufactures  of  other  countries  have  a  coars- 
er second-rate  character,  —  although  it  grieves  us 
to  own  this  of  the  Honiton  lace,  of  which  beau- 
tiful examples  were  to  be  seen  both  in  pattern 
and  workmanship.  Specimens,  also,  of  Irish  gui- 
pure had  a  richness  and  elegance  truly  remark- 
able. 

Lace  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of 
human  industry,  and,  on  looking  at  these  fairy 
tissues,  produced  by  infinitesimal  touches  of  labor, 
and  long  and  ineffably  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
needle,  one  is  struck  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
foundest  character  at  seeing  the  victory  of  human 
hands  in  minuteness  of  toil,  and  in  patience,  over  the 
insect  wonders  of  the  spider  and  the  ant. 

This  graceful  ornament  of  civilization  has  found  a 
worthy  historian  in  Mrs.  Palliser,  who  has  produced 
a  book  which  will  be  found  interesting  alike  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  lady  of  fashion,  — enriched  with 
quotations  and  references  in  an  abundance  which 


leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  curious,  —  while 
the  elegance  of  its  designs  and  illustrations  is  suffi- 
cient to  captivate  the  most  fastidious  taste. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  MILTON. 

Sir  :  As  the  discovery  of  an  unpublished  poem 
by  Milton  is  matter  of  interest  to  all  readers,  and 
the  authenticity  of  such  a  poem  cannot  be  too  strict- 
ly and  generally  tested,  1  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  such  a  poem  lias 
been  found.  It  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Milton 
himself,  on  a  blank  page  in  the  volume  of  "  Poems 
both  English  and  Latin,"  which  contains  his  "  Comus," 
"  Lycidas,"  "  L' Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso."  It  is 
signed  with  his  initials,  and  dated  October,  1647. 
It  was  discovered  in  this  manner :  I  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  a  small  pleasure  book  of  literature  to 
a  cheap  popular  series,  and  in  forming  such  a  vol- 
ume from  the  writings  of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  where  I 
did  not  myself  possess  original  editions  of  their 
works  to  quote  from,  I  looked  for  them  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum.  Fortunately,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  useless  to  read  a  proof  containing 
passages  from  Milton  with  help  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  his  English  and  Latin  poems  published  in 
1645.  There  are  two  copies  of  that  book  in  the 
Museum,  — one  in  the  General  Library,  which  would 
be  the  edition  commonly  consulted,  and  the  other 
in  the  noble  collection  formed  by  George  III.,  known 
as  the  King's  Library,  which  was  the  copy  I  referred 
to.  The  volume  contains  first  the  English,  then  the 
Latin,  poems  of  that  first  period  of  Milton's  life,  each 
separately  paged.  The  Latin  poems  end  on  page 
87,  leaving  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  blank  ;  and  this 
blank  I  found  covered  with  handwriting,  which,  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  collection  of  facsimiles  in 
the  late  Mr.  Sotheby's  Ramblings  in  Elucidation  of 
the  Autograph  of  Milton,  would,  I  think,  convey  at 
first  glance  the  impression  it  conveyed  to  me,  that 
this  was  the  handwriting  of  John  Milton. 

It  proved  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  poem  in  fifty-four 
lines,  which  Milton,  either  for  himself  or  for  some 
friend,  had  added  to  this  volume.  It  is  entitled 
simply  "  An  Epitaph,"  and  signed  by  him  "  J.  M., 
Ob",  1647."  He  was  then  in  his  39th  year.  As  the 
page  is  about  the  size  of  a  leaf  of  note-paper,  the 
handwriting  is  small.  Thirty-six  lines  were  first 
written,  which  filled  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page, 
then  a  line  was  lightly  drawn  to  the  right  of  them, 
and,  the  book  being  turned  sideways,  the  rest  of  the 
poem  was  packed  into  three  little  columns,  eight 
lines  in  each  of  the  first  two  columns,  and  the  other 
two  lines  at  the  top  of  the  third  column  followed  by 
the  initials  artd  date.  Upon  the  small  blank  space 
left  in  this  corner  of  the  page,  the  Museum 
stamp  is  affixed,  covering  a  part  of  Milton's  sig- 
nature. 

The  book  is  in  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  it 
is  most  accessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  experts,  and  in- 
quiry will  no  doubt  be  made  into  its  history.  Its  press- 
mark is  238  h.  35  in  the  King's  Library.  The  poem, 
I  think,  speaks  for  itself.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  following  copy  of  it  has  the  MS.  contractions 
expanded  and  the  spelling  modernized  ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  word  here  printed  "  chest,"  as  the 
rhyme  shows  it  was  meant  to  be  pronounced,  was 
written  "  cist,"  and  that  the  last  three  syllables  of  the 
last  line  but  two,  though  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bind- 
ing and  almost  effaced  by  the  sticking  to  them  of  some 
paper  from  the  cover,  are  consistent,  in  the  few  marks 
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that  are  visible,  with  the  reading  here  eonjecturcd 
and  placed  within  brackets. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Morley. 

'  University  College,  London,  July  14. 
AN   Kl'ITAl'H. 

He  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 

Out  of  his  Hermitage  of  clay 

lias  left  some  reliques  in  this  Urn 

As  a  pledge  of  his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 

The  loss  of  this  their  paramour, 

With  whom  he  sported  ere  the  day 

Budded  forth  its  under  n.y. 

And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  lays 

And  puts  ou  cypress  for  his  hays  ; 

The  sacred  listers  tune  their  quills 

Only  to  the  blubbering  rills, 

And,  while  his  doom  they  think  upon, 

Make  tli.-ir  own  team  lie  ir  Helicon  ; 

Living  the  two-topt  Mount  divine 

To  turn  votaries  to  his  shrine,  i 

Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest, 

Sleeping  in  this  narrow  chest, 

Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  hid 

Under  some  stately  pyramid. 

If  a  rich  tomb  makes  Happy,  then 

That  Bee  was  happier  far  than  men, 

Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood, 

AVas  lettered  by  the  golden  flood 

Which  from  the  Amber-weeping  tree 

Bistilleth  down  so  plenteously : 

For  so  this  little  wanton  elf 

Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself. 

A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 

With  Cleopatra's  sepulchre. 

In  this  little  bed  my  dust 

Incurtained  round  I  here  intrust  ; 

While  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 

Lies  entombed  iu  every  heart. 

Then  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn, 

Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Urn  ; 

These  Ashes  which  do  here  remain 

A  vital  tincture  still  retain  ; 

A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps  ] 

Of  tins  little  chaos  sleeps  ; 

The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 

Into  its  first  existences  ; 

Infant  nature,  cradled  here, 

In  its  principles  appear  ; 

This  plant,  though  entered  into  dust,  . 

In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must 

Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 

A  softening  and  a:tific  fire, 

And  in  her  fostering  arms  infold 

This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould. 

Then  as  I  am  I  '11  be  no  more 

But  bloom  and  blossom  [as]  b  [efore] 

When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat 

By  a  more  than  chymick  heat. 

J.  M.  Oi>",  1047. 


A  BRUSH  WITH  MALAYS. 
It  was  in  the  year  185-  that  I  left  Hobart  Town 
for  China.  Contrary  to  the  usual  route,  we  resolved 
to  go  by  Torres'  Strait,  a  passage  which  had  justly 
a  bad  reputation.  I  say  justly,  because  it  is  full  of 
dangers  on  every  hand.  Coral-reefs  are  extremely 
abundant,  and  many  of  them  come  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  peculiar  danger  connected 
with  them  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  means  of  tell- 
ing their  presence.  The  depth  of  water  you  may  be 
floating  in  may  be  sufficient  to  float  the  Great  East- 
ern, or  even  to  cover  St.  Paul's,  and  yet  the  next 
minute  you  may  strike  on  one  of  these  hidden  rocks. 
It  was  not  considered  safe  to  sail  during  the  night, 
or  even  during  the  five  or  six  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  for,  during  the  latter  portion,  the  glare  on 
the  water  prevented  the  peculiarly  calm  appearance 
which  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  reefs  from 
being  seen.  To  add  to  the  danger,  you  had  North 
Australia,  with  savages  of  a  merciless  type,  on  one 
hand,  and  Papua  with  its  cannibals  on  the  other. 
The  traditions  among  Australian  sailors  —  men  who 
have  for  years  been  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  — 


were  anything  but  comforting.  We  had,  however, 
got  safely  through  the  strait,  and  had  deposited  our 
thanksgiving  on  Booby  Island.  This  island  is  alto- 
gether uninhabited,  but  accommodation  has  1 
provided  on  it  for  the  deposit  of  stores  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ships'  crews  who  maybe  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  their  vessels  in  this  neighborhood.  Ships  are 
invited  to  add  to  the  deposit  as  they  pass,  ami  as 
sailors  in  such  matters  are  almost  invariably  gen- 
erous, they  seldom  fail  to  pay  the  island  a  visit. 

Three  days  after,  we  found  ourselves  within  sight 
of  one  of  the  small  islands  to  the  east  of  Papua. 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  our  little  vessel,  a  mer- 
chantman of  about  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  "  lay 
like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.".  A  calm 
in  these  East  Indian  seas  is  something  worth  going  al- 
most as  far  as  they  are  from  England  to  see.  I  have 
seen  Atlantic  calms,  but  though  I  have  been  for  ten 
days  lying  at  the  equator  without  a  breath  of  wind 
to  ruflle  the  water,  there  has  always  been  a  long 
swell,  which  kept  the  vessel  from  being  perfectly  at 
rest.  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean  when  it  is 
becalmed,  and  when  you  have  perfect  stillness, 
where  the  silence  was  unnatural,  and  made  every 
one  half  frightened  at  it,  where,  when  anything  was 
thrown  overboard,  it  struck  the  water  with  a  plash 
which  was  startling,  and  which  went  down,  as  you 
could  see  if  you  dropped  it  over  the  vessel's  side, 
slowly,  moving  from  side  to  side,  down,  down,  still 
Avithin  sight,  till  at  length  it  became  indistinct  amid 
the  thickening  waters.  But  a  calm  in  the  shallow 
East  Indian  seas  surpasses  all.  The  water  is  shal- 
lower, loses,  therefore,  its  indigo  color,  and  becomes 
a  bright  green.  The  evaporation  from  it  is  greater, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  water  is  thicker,  fuller  of 
phosphorescent  life.  It  is  full  of  life,  from  the  small 
animalcula,  or  whatever  they  are,  which  produce  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  to  the  shark,  which 
abounds  here. 

I  can,  I  think,  give  a  fair  approximation  to  what 
a  calm  here  is  like,  if  the  reader  will  imagine  a  sea 
mirror-glass  stretched  beneath  him.  Come  aloft 
with  me.  Take  care  ;  for  you,  like  myself,  are  only 
a  passenger,  and  a  slip  here  would  mean  broken 
bones.  Now  we  are  aloft,  —  we  look  down  on  our 
ship.  How  small  she  looks  !  It  is  a  sensation  worth 
running  the  risk  to  get.  Round  us  lies  the  sea  of 
glass.  Now,  while  that  cloud  is  over  the  sun,  it 
looks  simply  like  glass ;  but,  when  the  cloud  passes, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  look  at  the  water  in  any  di- 
rection except  one.  Above  is  the  huge  cap  of  blue, 
fitting  down  on  a  hard  surface  in  which  our  vessel  is 
fast  fixed.  Or  perhaps  we  are  in  sight  of  land  ;  if 
so,  the  sight  is  robbed  of  all  its  hard  features.  There 
is  the  sea  of  glass,  no  doubt;  but  the  land,  covered, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be,  with  vegetation  from  the  thin  line 
of  golden  sand  at  its  base  to  its  highest  peak,  looks 
green  and  refreshing.  In  the  daytime,  during  the 
daily  calm  which  intervenes  between  the  land  and 
sea  breezes,  the  island  does  not  merely  stand  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  suspended  in  the  air.  This  is  the 
nearest  description  I  can  give  of  the  ordinary,  ev- 
ery-day  mirage  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  Land  and 
water  do  not  meet ;  you  can  see  a  broad  band  of 
space  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  You  can 
see  under  the  land.  You  can  see  also  that  this  is 
not  got  by  blotting  out  the  lower  portions  of  the 
island,  for  you  can  distinctly  recognize,  though 
completely  separated  from  the  water,  the  sandy 
beach  and  lowest  objects  which  the  land  contains. 
Suppose  it  is  a  small  island,  you  can  then  see,  not 
only  the  broad  band  of  space  beneath  it,  and  on 
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which  it  is  floating,  but  that  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  land  to  your  right  hand  and  left  have  be<  a 
rounded  off,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  hard  line  to 
offend  the  eye. 

In  such  a  calm,  we  were  lying  near  a  certain 
d.  Lazily  we  had  watched  the  blue  and  green 
snakes  which  floated  by  the  ship's  side,  six,  eight, 
and  ten  feet  in  length.  We  had  looked  at  the  land 
until,  lovely  -as  its  green  slopes  appeared,  we  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  them.  We  had  seen 
no  sign  of  inhabitants ;  no  smoke  ;  nothing  which,- 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  man. 

"  Why  can't  we  go  on  shore  ?  "  asked  Richards, 
one  of  my  felloAv-passengers. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  answered  Milner. 

I  saw  no  reason,  and,  after  some  little  coaxing, 
the  captain  saw  none.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever", an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  Morton,  who 
was  the  fourth  of  our  company,  —  all  of  us  going  out 
to  situations  in  the  same  house  in  Hong  Kong,  —  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  go.  The  fact  was,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go.  He  had  fallen  over  head  and 
cars  in  love  With  Ethel  Edwards,  one  of  those  pretty 
Australians  who  make  such  havoc  with  Englishmen's 
hearts.  He  had  known ^her  slightly  in  Hobart  Town ; 
but  since  coming  on  board,  having  to  take  his  choice, 
like  everybody  else,  between  quarrelling  and  love- 
making,  he  had  chosen  the  latter.  By  this  time, 
Morton  and  she  were  engaged,  and  were  so  de- 
lighted with  each  other's  society  that  nobody  could 
ever  get  a  word  with  either  apart  from  the  other. 
Now,  Morton  was  a  capital  hand  at  an   oar,  was 

food  company,  and,  moreover,  close  upon  six  feet 
igh,  with  an  arm  as  strong  as  a  young  giant's,  and 
with  any  amount  of  pluck.  We  did  not  wish  to 
leave  him  behind,  therefore,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  ask  Ethel  to  accompany  him. 
He  seemed  to  jump  at  the  proposal.  She  was 
equally  ready,  but  —  there  was  somebody  else  to 
consult.  She  was  going  to  China  (Heaven  knows 
why!)  in  charge  of  a  square-shouldered,  square- 
faced  old  woman.  Mrs.  Prime  was  a  woman  whom 
you  hated  in  about  three  days  after  knowing  her, 
and  got  to  like  in  about  six.  She  was  always  talk- 
ing about  the  "  cause,"  which,  in  her  mind,  evident- 
ly represented  something  that  had  to  be  worshipped 
with  every  form  of  honor.  She  went  in  strong  for 
missions,  and  would  bore  you  for  an  hour  about  the 
progress  the  cause  had  made  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
negro  whom  she  had  heard  of.  If  you  were  not 
most  careful,  she  would  systematically  entrap  you 
with  an  argument  about  the  Coming  Crisis,  or  get 
your  opinion  on  the  Fifth  Seal.  But  with  all  this 
she  was  a  capital  woman,  full  of  good-nature,  and 
occasionally  with  a  dry  humor,  which  shone  all  the 
more  conspicuously  from  its  strong  setting  of  Puri- 
tanism. She  could  be  obstinate  on  almost  any 
subject ;  but  on  anything  which  she  imagined  to 
concern  the  welfare  of  Miss  Edwards  —  her  respon- 
sibility, as  she  called  her  —  she  could  be  as  un- 
yielding as  a  rock.  We  had  much  trouble  in  de- 
monstrating to  her  that  there  was  no  danger ;  but 
after  accepting  all  sorts  of  assurances,  and  offering 
to  go  herself,  —  a  consummation  which  we  devoutly 
did  not  wish  for,  —  she  consented.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, our  boat  was  lowered,  and  four  of  us,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  sailors  and  Miss  Edwards, 
started  for  the  land. 

We  had  taken  fishing-lines,  and  intended,  if  we 
could,  to  return  with  some  fresh  fish.  But  when  we 
reached  the  beach,  to  get  to  which  we  had  to  take 


our  boat  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  coral- 
rocks,  which  just  allowed  us  to  float  evenly  and 
pleasantly  over  them,  and  which  we  afterwards 
observed  did  not  shelve  gradually  to  the  sea,  but 
were  all  aboiit  the  same  level,  we  found  it  a  fine, 
firm,  golden  sand,  beautiful  at  any  time,  but  doubly 
so  to  us,  who  had  been  confined  for  six  weeks  to 
the  lumbered  decks  of  the  Mary  Ann.  Making  use 
of  a  stone  as  an  anchor,  we  all  sprang  ashore^and 
ran  about  like  so  many  children  let  loose  from  school. 
We  had  agreed  not  to  go  far  from  each  other,  lest 
there  should  be  any  danger ;  but  of  such  we  saw  no 
sign.  We  were  on  land,  and,  perhaps,  the  very 
first  Europeans  who  had  ever  set  foot  there. 

Presently  the  sailors  caught  sight  of  a  turtle,  and 
for  half  an  hour  we  were  engaged  with  him  ;  then, 
as  the  time  drew  on,  and  we  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning, we  were  surprised  by  seeing  a  boat  leaving 
our  ship,  which  was  a  good  mile  away  from  the 
shore. 

She  was  not  our  boat,  —  of  thai  we  were  sure. 
Presently  she  hoisted  her  triangular  sail,  and  was 
recognized  at  once  by  the  sailors  as  an  ordinary 
prampooang,  or  canoe.  How  she  could  have  got  to 
the  ship  without  our  seeing  her  puzzled  us  a  good 
deal,  till  we  recollected  that,  after  getting  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship,  we  had  all  been  too  eagerly 
intent  on  the  shore  to  give  her  a  moment's  attention. 

I  don't  know  that  we  were  alarmed.  We  had  all 
brought  good  sticks,  and,  though  we  had  no  weapon 
more  formidable,  were  yet  pretty  confident  that  we 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves.  If 
there  had  been  any  alarm,  it  vanished  the  instant 
we  made  out  that  inside  the  boat,  besides  three  half- 
naked  Malays,  sat  Mrs.  Prime.  Serene  in  all  her 
native  dignity  she  sat ;  and  though  we  knew  that 
the  frailty  of  her  boat  would  be  anything  but  satis- 
factory to  her,  still  she  held  herself  up  with  the 
proud  determination  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  a 
British  matron.  We  could  see  that  there  was  upon 
her  a  deep  sense  of  her  responsibility.  She  had 
that  peculiar  squareness  which  we  had  seen  so  often 
when  she  was  talking  about  the  "  cause."  But  what 
could  have  induced  her  to  come  on  shore  ?  A 
severe  trial  was  before  her.  The  natives,  when 
they  got  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
deliberately  pulled  in  their  oars,  and  threw  out  the 
stone  which  served  them  as  an  anchor.  Mrs.  Prime 
indignantly  asked  what  they  were  doing,  but,  as  she 
spoke  in  English,  her  demand  was  not  peculiarly 
intelligible.  In  vain  she  waved  her  umbrella,  and 
pointed  to  the  shore  ;  in  vain  she  ordered  them  to 
pull  up  the  anchor,  and  go  in  further;  the  men 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  her.  To  her 
surprise,  they  jumped  boldly  into  the  water,  which 
was  about  three  feet  deep.  To  them  this  was  a 
matter  of  slight  difficulty.  Like  most  Malays,  they 
were  not  burdened  with  more  than  the  customary 
wrapper  tied  three  or  four  times  round  the  loins. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Prime,  that  her*  only 
chance  of  getting  to  shore  was  either  to  follow  their 
example,  or  to  accept  their  offer,  —  namely,  to  car- 
ry her  on  their  shoulders  to  the  beach.  The  first 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  evidently  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  and  the  second,  though  terribly  against 
the  feelings  of  an  elderly  lady  inclining  to  stoutness 
and  respectability,  was  almost  as  bad.  Still,  as  she 
would  have  expressed  it,  necessity  was  laid  upon  her, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  that  could  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  see  her  mounted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  chestnut-colored  Malays,  — little  fellows, 
like  nine  tenths  of  their  race,  who  staggered  beneath 
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their  unwonted  load.  We  who  were  on  the  beach 
roared  with  laughter  at  the  sight :  the  men  shouting 
at  each  other,  as  first  one,  then  the  other,  failed  to 
get  good  foothold.  We  expected  every  minute  to 
sec  them  come  down  burden  and  all  into  the  water. 
But  she,  with  stately  majesty,  was  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation. Though  every  moment  she  felt  her  tljrone 
tottering,  she  still  sat  erect,  umbrella  in  one  hand, 
leathering  her  black-silk  skirts  in  the  other,  and 
holding  a  small  packet  as  well.  The  packet  we  af- 
terwards found  to  contain  tracts.  Behold  her  at 
length  safely  landed,  the  dangers  of  her  voyage  and 
of  her  triumphal  entry  passed  away. 

'•  What  on  earth  brought  you  on  shore  ?  "  was 
asked  by  all  of  us. 

"  The  boat,  of  course,  and  those  heathenish  men, 
who,  I  '11  be  bound  to  say,  are  idolaters.  —  But 
where  is  Miss  Edwards  ?  " 

We  pointed  to  her,  walking,  by  this  time  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  with  Morton.  It  was 
precisely  the  place  where  a  man  would  be  tempted 
to  make  love ;  and  where,  as  in  Morton's  case,  this 
process  had  already  been  begun,  —  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  a  place  fairy-like,  almost  celes- 
tial. 

"  Who  are  those  men  ?  and  what  have  they  been 
doing  at  the  ship  ?  " 

"  They  have  brought  fowls  and  some  outlandish 
fruits  for  sale,  and  have  come  on  shore  to  get  three 
or  four  dozen  more." 

We  afterwards  found  this  to  be  quite  true.  The 
four  Malays  in  this  canoe  had  gone  on  board,  as 
they  do  to  ships  passing  all  these  islands,  with  veg- 
etables, fruits,  a  few  fowls,  and  a  mat  or  two  of  na- 
tive manufacture.  As  usual,  too,  they  had  gone 
rather  with  samples  of  what  they  could  get,  than 
with  sufficient  stock  to  supply  the  crew's  wants._ 

"  But  which  way  did  the  boat  come  to  the  ship  ?  " 

"  Round  that  corner.  We  thought  you  had  not 
seen  it." 

"  That  explains  why  we  did  not  see  it." 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those  fellows,  "  said  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  come  ashore  with  us. 

"  No ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  all  the  darkness  of 
heathendom  upon  them,"  said  Mrs.  Prime.  "  I  won- 
der if  the  cause  has  ever  made  any  progress  upon 
this  island." 

We  could  not  give  any  information  on  this  point ; 
but  as  we  strolled  in  the  direction  taken  by  Morton 
and  Miss  Edwards,  we  suggested  that  Mrs.  Prime 
should  herself  begin  the  work.  She  instantly  met 
us  with  the  rejoinder  that  she  intended  to  do  so, 
and  had  brought  a  packet  of  the  good  seed  with 
'her. 

"  It  was  a  pity  to  see  such  poor  human  creatures, 
not  so  very  bad-looking  either,  without  sufficient 
clothing,  and  never  seeing  a  missionary." 

"  But  where  are  these  darkies  going  to  now  ? 
They  have  struck  into  the  bush." 

"  We  've  seen  no  trace  whatever  of  any  house  or 
rice-field.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anybody  living 
on  the  island." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  said  sailor  number  one,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  across  a  portion  of  a  headland  ris- 
ing in  front  of  us. 

"  The  masts  of  a  Malay  proa,"  said  sailor  number 
two. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this.  No  village,  a 
small  island,  and  one  of  those  craft  here." 

"  It 's  queer.  Who  are  those  fellows  that  have 
been  aboard  ? " 

"  It 's  my  opinion  they  are  sharks,  and  only  went 


on  board  to  see  what  sort  of  a  craft  we  are,  and  how 
many  men  we  carry." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  then  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Prime.  "  Then  I  must  have  my  Ethel  by  me. 
Poor  thing  !  she  can  no  more  take  care  of  herself 
than  a  baby." 

And  away  ran  the  good  old  woman  as  fast  as  she 
could  towards  Morton  and  Miss  Edwards.  We 
meantime  continued  to  talk  of  the  situation.  To 
tell  the  truth,  none  of  us  who  were  passengers 
believed  there  was  any  danger;  though  the  sailors 
—  one,  the  old  weatherbeaten  boatswain  —  evident- 
ly did.  As'I  have  mentioned,  all  of  us  had  sticks, 
but  were  unarmed  beyond  these. 

"  We  might  get  a  good  look  at  the  native  boat 
over  there,"  suggested  I. 

"  And  see  where  the  village  is  from  which  these 
fowls  arc  to  be  brought,"  added  another. 

"  There  's  no  village  here,  nor  fowls  either,"  said 
the  boatswain.  "  Now,  then,  all  hands  get  ready 
for  going  aboard.  This  game  will  be  serious,  I 
should  n't  wonder.  Ship  ahoy  !  "  shouted  he  to 
Morton  and  the  two  women,  who  were  ahead.  We 
looked  towards  them.  They  turned  to  come 
towards  us.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that 
I  observed  two  or  three  dark  moving  forms  dodo-in^ 
along  the  bright  green  verdure  which  came  quite 
down  to  the  sand.  The  trees  formed  a  thick  covert 
through  which  it  was  difficult  to  pass,  and,  indeed, 
through  which  we  had  in  vain  looked  for  a  means 
of  ingress.  They  terminated  abruptly,  and  formed, 
therefore,  a  clear  definite  line,  marking  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  golden  sand  and  of  the  jungle.  It  was 
against  their  deep  background  that  I  observed 
what  I  concluded  to  be  Malays.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  sailors  noticed  them,  and  at  once 
called  attention  to  them. 

"  Look  out !  "  shouted  we  all  to  Morton.  At  the 
same  time  four  or  five  men  darted  from  the  wood, 
and  made  for  the  little  party  of  three.  Instinctive- 
ly we  all  rushed  towards  it.  The  fellows  were 
some  distance  from  Morton,  who  could  not  at  first 
imagine  what  we  were  running  for  ;  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, however,  he  turned,  and  saw  the  whole  danger 
at  once.  The  Malays  were  short  fellows,  could 
none  of  them  have  been  more  than  five  feet  two  or 
three  in  height,  but  were  all  armed  with  the  villa- 
nous  Malay  kreese.  We  could  not,  running  though 
we  were  at  our  very  best,  get  to  him  before  the  Mil- 
lays  did.  Morton,  however,  was  ready.  Putting 
the  two  women  behind  him,  he  stood  with  a  thick 
stick  hung  prepared  to  strike  in  a  position  that  made 
his  assailants  not  quite  so  ready  to  attack  him  as 
they  had  been  ten  seconds  before.  He  would  not 
have  escaped,  however,  but  for  help  he  did  not  ex- 
pect. One  of  the  Malays  had  worked  round  so  as 
to  distract  his  attention,  while  one  of  his  friends  pre- 
pared to  rush  in  from  the  opposite  direction.  The 
latter  did  rush  in  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  old  gov- 
erness, roused,  as  we  could  see,  beyond  further  endur- 
ance, rushed  out ;  her  umbrella  she  had  got  down  ; 
one  hand  on  the  handle,  one  on  the  steel  ribs,  and 
she  made  a  bound  forward  with  the  ferule  so  direct- 
ly in  the  villain's  face  that  a  practised  swordsman 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  He  fell  backwards 
with  a  yell  of  pain.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
packet  of  tracts,  the  good  seed  which  I  am  sure  was 
regarded  as  the  future  evangelist  of  this  region,  was 
flung  at  the  head  of  another. 

All  this  we  saw  as  we  were  rushing  to  the  scene. 
Two  of  the  Malays  had  already  been  put  hars  da 
combat  by  Morton,  in  addition  to  the  victim  to  Mrs. 
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Prime's  umbrella.  The  remaining  three  thought 
proper  to  retreat. 

"  Knock  them  over ! "  said  somebody. 

"  Let  'em  alone  ! "  shouted  the  boatswain.  "  All 
hands  to  the  boat.  I  knew  there  was  something 
queer  about  this  place,  and  we  may  n't  have  seen 
the  end  of  it ;  so  look  alive." 

Ethel  Edwards  neither  fainted  nor  got  fright- 
ened. I  believe  Morton  would  have  liked  to  see 
her  faint,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  carrying  her  to 
the  boat. 

On  rounding  a  small  headland,  we  saw  half  a 
score  of  Malays  at  our  boat,  which  they  had  got  in 
quite  high  and  dry. 

"  We  've  got  them  both  fore  and  aft  now,  so  we 
shall  have  to  look  alive.  We  must  fight  for  that 
boat,  and  be  quick  about  it  too,  or  these  other 
fellows  will  be  here,  and  nobody  knows  how  many 
more,"  said  the  boatswain. 

Away  we  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  get  our  two 
ladies  along  with  us;  but,  before  we  had  half 
reached  the  boat,  another  party  had  joined  them. 
It  was  a  bad  lookout.  I  don't  know  what  the 
others  felt,  but  I,  for  a  moment  at  least,  did  not 
think  our  chance  of  ever  being  on  board  the  Mary 
Ann  was  worth  much.  Even  then  I  noticed  that 
Mrs.  Prime  kept  near  her  charge,  like  a  hen  does  to 
her  one  chick,  although  Miss  Edwards  was  quite  as 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  as  she. 

"  Stop  all.  What 's  to  be  done  ?  We  can 't  fight 
that  lot  with  these  women." 

"  These  women,  indeed !  They  are  no  hinder- 
ance,  I'm  sure." 

"  That  they  are  not,  indeed,"  said  one ;  "  but  still 
it  is  dangerous." 

"  What 's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  The  native  boat,"  suggested  I. 

"  Right ;  that 's  our  only  chance." 

This  was  lying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  but  right  before  us.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bottom  was  sharp  coral,  and  scarcely 
shelved  at  all.  Into  the  water  we  all  went.  There 
was  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  two  ladies  were 
each  held  by  two  of  us,  one  at  each  hand,  to  help 
to  pull  them  through  the  water.  Our  way  to  the 
prampooang  was  direct.  The  Malays  at  once  saw 
our  intention,  and  darted  into  the  water  to  inter- 
cept us.  The  race  was  exciting.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  .good  boots  to  tread  en  the  sharp 
coral,  and  which  of  course  put  us  further  out  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  shortest  distance.  But  we 
had  to  take  care  of  the  two  women.  I  believe  we 
could  have  got  on  twice  as  fast  but  for  them. 

As  we  ran,  dashing  through  the  water,  we  could 
see  that  they  were  gaining  on  us.  If  they  even 
only  intercepted  us,  they  could  get  the  boat  away 
before  we  had  time  to  reach  it. 

"  We  can't  reach  it  before  them ;  we  shall  have 
to  fight  it  out  here  in  the  water." 

"  Send  on  somebody  to  fetch  the  boat  to  us," 
suggested  Mrs.  Prime. 

"By  Jove,  she's  right!"  said  the  boatswain. — 
"  You,  Smith  and  Milner,  go  ahead,  and  get  the 
boat  ready." 

Away  they  went,  and  in  a  minute  were  at  the 
boat,  into  it,  the  sailor's  knife  was  out,  the  cable 
cut,  out  of  the  boat  again  in  a  second,  and  one  on 
each  side,  sending  it  spinning  towards  us. 

The  Malays  were  getting  nearer  every  second. 
Their  kreeses  were  held  out  at  anus'  length  towards 
us,  but  we  took  comfort  from  the  fact  that  we 
stood  better  out  of  the  water  than  they  did.     Only 


for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  next  they  began  to 
swim  faster  considerably  than  we  could  run. 

Thank  Heaven  !  the  native  boat  is  up  to  us. 

"  Now,  then,  a  couple  of  you  to  the  other  side,  and 
hold  it  steady  while  we  lift  these'women  in. —  Here, 
Morton :  you  are  the  tallest :  take  this  boat-hook 
of  theirs,  and  smash  the  first  fellow  who  comes  up." 

A  good  lift,  and  the  elder  lady  was  got  over  the 
canoe's  side,  where,  for  a  moment,  she  did  the  Very 
best  thing  possible,  —  lay  down  at  the  bottom.  Miss 
Edwards  had  been  put  in  by  Morton  first  of  all. 

The  boat's  head  was  turned  seawards,  and  all  of 
us  got  in.     Morton  alone  remained. 

"Now,  then,  jump  in!"  sang  out  the  boatswain; 
and,  before  the  Malays  could  get  at  him,  he  turned 
towards  the  stern,  gave  the  boat  a  good  push,  and 
jumped  up.  I  was  in  the  stern,  and  managed  to 
drag  him  in. 

The  foremost  of  our  pursuers  were  swimming 
round  us,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  number.  They, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  kept  out  of  reach  of  a 
boat-hook  which  the  boatswain  kept  in  his  hand, 
for  there  was  a  look  about  the  old  fellow's  face 
which  boded  no  luck  to  the  man  who  came  within 
his  reach. 

But  we  made  little  progress.  Our  united  weight 
had  brought  the  craft  so  near  the  water's  edge  that 
we  were  all  afraid  to  move,  lest  we  should  capsize 
her.  The  oars  used  were  the  native  paddles,  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  a  dessert-spoon  with  the  bowl 
flattened.  The  Malays  can  use  them  better  than 
oars,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with  them,  or  at 
least  could  get  but  little  way  on  the  boat.  Mean-, 
time  the  enemy  was  keeping  up,  some  of  the 
Malays  even  getting  ahead  of  us. 

M  There 's  only  one  chance,"  said  Morton  ;  "  some- 
body else  and  I  must  go  overboard,  and  push 
behind." 

"  It 's  what  I  've  thought,"  said  the  boatswain. 
"  Now,  Jack,  over  with  you." 

Over  the  two  went,  while  the  boatswain  on  one 
side,  and  two  more  on  the  other,  stood  with  paddles 
aloft,  ready  to  bring  them  down  plump  on  the 
head  of  any  one  who  should  give  us  the  chance. 
The  Malays  yelled  with  rage  when  they  saw  that 
in  this  way  we  managed  to  get  along  at  a  respect- 
able rate.  We  shouted  back  to  them;  and  even 
Mrs.  Prime,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where,  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  we  kept  her  and  her  wet  dress, 
did  not  fail  to  upbraid  them  as  a  set  of  ungrateful 
reprobates,  "  wretches  who  wanted  civilizing  with  a 
horsewhip,"  as  she  suggested  to  them,  shaking  her 
umbrella  above  the  boat,  and  letting  them  see  by 
that  sign  at  least  that  she  was  still  alive. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  coral  shore, 
and  hence  I  could  hardly  at  first  believe  we  were 
moving  when  I  saw  the  water  scarcely  growing  any 
deeper.  But  as  I  gave  a  hasty  glance,  I  could  see, 
and  be  glad  to  see,  the  shore  beginning  to  look  more 
remote,  and  the  ship  becoming  more  visible. 

At  last  we  got  Morton  up  to  his  neck,  and  had  to 
get  him  in.  Our  pursuers  still  came  on,  though 
now  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  of  them ;  but  they 
soon  began  to  near  us  when  Morton  got  into  the 
boat.  Distance  from  the  shore,  though  we  knew 
that  there  were  plenty  of  sharks  about,  had  no  ter- 
rors for  them.  What  we  dreaded  was  that  they 
should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  boat ;  in 
such  case,  we  should  have  been  done  for.  One  man 
could  have  capsized  us.  It  was  even  dangerous  for 
two  to  stand  up  to  work  the  paddles.  Obviously,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  a  good  hit  at  anybody  attacking. 
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The  fellows  were,  neaving  us  again,  when  Morton 
suggested  that  he  should  try  to  scull,  —  that  is,  to 
propel  the  boat  by  one  oar,  moving  in  the  centre  of 
the  stern.  There  was  no  hole  ;  but  the  boatswain, 
sitting  on  one  side,  anil  somebody  else  on  the  other, 
managed  to  hold  their  hands  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  loop  through  which  Morton  could  work  his 
oar  admirably. 

Almost,  immediately  we  felt  the  boat  give  a  start, 
and  heard  the  pleasant  music  of  the  water  rippling 
up  against  her  head.  We  were  out  of  danger  in 
five  minutes. 

The  captain  was  on  the  lookout  for  us,  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  was  only  too  happy  to 
find  that  the  only  loss  we  had  suffered  was  that  of 
his  boat.  However,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  them ; 
and  the  captain,  on  the  boatswain's  advice,  sent  out 
half  a  dozen  men  with  his  telescope  to  get  a  look  at 
the  native  proa,  the  masts  of  which  we  had  seen 
over  a  headland.  This  they  were  able  to  do  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  any  danger. 

What  the  captain  wasted  was  to  be  off*;  but  there 
was  no  wind,  and  would  be  none,  in  all  probability, 
till  late  in  the  evening ;  so  we  must  needs  wait,  and 
all  agreed  that  we  might  as  well  prepare  for  the 
worst.  The  report  of  the  boat  was  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable. The  mate  pronounced  her  to  be  as  ugly- 
looking  a  craft  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  declared 
his  opinion  that  she  was  full  of  pirates. 

As  dusk  drew  on,  we  saw  her  coming  out  from 
behind  the  point,  and  working  her  way  slowly  by 
means  of  oars  towards  us.  Doubtless  the  men  had 
observed,  in  their  morning's  visit,  that  we  had  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  guns  to  receive  them,  and  were 
determined  to  attack  us. 

The  captain  called  a  council  of  war.  Rather  than 
be  taken,  of  course,  we  should  fight.  We  were  ter- 
ribly short-handed,  however,  and  could  only  muster 
eighteen  men,  including  us  passengers.  Our  first 
step  was  to  take  up  every  rope  which  hung  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  cut  away  everything  by  which 
ascent  to  the  deck  was  rendered  easy.  Then  we 
got  our  anchors  ready  on  the  top  of  the  bulwarks, 
to  drop  into  their  boats,  should  they  give  us  the 
chance.  The  only  arms  we  could  muster  were  a 
couple  of  revolvers,  two  rusty  muskets  with  good 
bayonets,  and  four  harpoons  in  good  condition, — 
not  much  to  meet  fifty  Malay  pirates.  But  even 
now  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  the  men's  minds  was  rather  one  of  con- 
tempt for  them  than-  of  vexation,  still  less  of  fear. 
The  proa  was  drawing  gradually  nearer,  —  was  now 
within  a  mile.     Not  a  breath  of  wind. 

"  We  must  try  all  we  can  to  keep  them  from 
boarding,  or  else,  in  the  dark,  we  shall  not  stand 
much  chance  against  their  numbers,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; and  then,  with  a  determination  to  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Prime, 
and  asked  her  what  she  proposed  to  do  with  these 
miserable  sinners. 

"  Indeed,  and  I  don't  know.  It 's  a  wicked  world  ; 
but  if  they  should  come  here,  will  they  murder  us 
all,  —  my  dear  responsibility  too  V  " 

"  They  will,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  give  them  the 
chance.  There  's  no  use  deceiving  you.  If  these 
murdering  villains  take  us,  we  shall  never  see  friends 
again." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must,  all  fight  them.  It 's  a  sad 
world ;  but  those  Malays  have  tender  feet,  and  go 
barelegged  worse  than  even  the  little  Irish  chil- 
dren." ' 
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'  The  captain  and  all  of  us  laughed  at  this,  without 
exactly  knowing  why.     Milner,  a  little  sharp 
fellow,  was  the  only  one  who  saw  there  was  a  point 
in  Mrs.  Prime's  speech  which  we  bad  not  notic< 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  their  having  tender 
feet?* 

"  Will  those  men  jump  off  the  sides  of  that  vi 
on  to  the  deck  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  said  the 
captain. 

"  Well,  you  see  there  are  those  bottles." 

The  captain  instantly  saw  her  idea.  Round  our 
little  poop  were  arranged  hencoops,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  stocked  when  we  left  Hobart  Town,  but 
which  we  had  now  almost  emptied.  We  had  grum- 
bled a  good  deal  at  the  space  which  they  had  taken 
away  from  the  deck.  .  The  steward,  being  a  careful 
Scotchman,  had  filled  these  coops,  as  they  were 
emptied  of  their  living  occupants,  with  empty  bot- 
tles. What  was  proposed  to  be  done  now  was  to 
break  these  bottles  into  tolerably  small  pieces,  and 
strew  them  all  over  the  deck,  or  at  least  wherever 
it  was  likeliest  the  Malays  would  come  over.  Our 
men,  with  their  thickest  boots  on,  would  take  no 
harm  ;  but  the  barefooted  Malays,  leaping  over  the 
bulwarks  in  a  rush,  as  we  fully  expected  they  would, 
would  probably  disable  themselves,  and  receive  a 
check  which  we  might  turn  to  good  account. 

I  don't  know  that  any  one  could  have  avoided  a 
shrug  at  the  disagreeable  means  of  defence  we  had 
to  resort  to.  But  there  was  no'  help  for  it.  We 
had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  whom  we  believed  to  be 
merciless,  with  men  whose  business  is  robbery  and 
murder,  and  with  pirates  whose  numbers  we  knew 
to  be  at  least  three  times  greater  than  our  own. 

Slowly,  while  we  made  our  dispositions,  the  na- 
tive proa  was  advancing.  The  broad  band  of  violet 
which  marked  sunset  had  gradually  faded  away, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  down  beneath  the  rich  green 
ocean  with  such  a  circling  radiance  of  broad  tints 
as  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  a  tropical  sunset.  Even  on  that  day,  excited 
as  we  all  were,  I  could  not  but  notice  it.  Gradually 
the  warm  golden  light  of  the  day  had  melted  away 
into  the  cold  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Still  slowly 
the  proa  advanced. 

We  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  time.  Perhaps 
it  was  two  hours  since  the  native  vessel  had  begun 
to  move  towards  us.  It  seemed  ten.  We  were 
helpless.  If  we  had  had  a  cannon !  We  could  not 
move.  Our  enemy  could,  —  though,  fortunately, 
only  slowly.  Perhaps  he  had  a  cannon.  We  could 
not  see  one,  but  that  was  nothing.  If  only  a  wind 
would  come,  or  if  the  enemy  would  have  fought 
in  the  daytime !  At  least,  if  he  would  only  be 
quick,  and  let  us  have  this  suspense  over. 

We  are  all  in  a  group  now,  sailors  and  passengers  ; 
ready  to  fight,  and  meaning  to  fight,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Have  we  nothing  in  our  cargo  that  will 
help  us  ?  Alas,  we  have  no  cargo !  We  are  going 
to  China  in  ballast ;  our  ballast  being  stones,  perfect- 
ly worthless  except  as  ballast,  but  costing  more,  in 
those  early  gold-digging  times,  the  captain  had  often 
told  us,  than  he  could  have  bought  rice  for  in  Java 
or  in  India.  Can  nothing  be  done  with  the  stones  ? 
Yes,  at  least  let  us  have  some  ready  to  drop  into 
their  boats,  if  they  give  us  the  chance.  Accord- 
ingly, stones  about  the  size  of  men's  heads,  hard, 
angular  blocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  were  brought  up 
from  the  hold,  and  piled  in  readiness  in  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  ship.  Meantime,  every  one  had  fur- 
nished himself  with  the  stoutest  boots,  and  with  such 
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arms  as  lie  could  get.  The  broken-bottle  notion  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  the  glass  had  been  so 
well  sprinkled  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
have  jumped  from  the  bulwarks  without  alighting 
on  a  piece. 

Darkness  had  come  on ;  no  light  was  hung  from 
our  vessel,  and  none  appeared  from  the  pirate. 
The  moon  was  clouded,  so  that  we  could  get  no 
glimpse  of  his  whereabouts,  strain  our  eyes  as  we 
might.  Miss  Edwards  and  her  guardian  had  been 
ordered  —  prevailed  upon  they  could  not  be — 'to 
remain  below,  or  at  least  to  go  .there  the  instant 
any  signal  of  attack  was  given.  Neither  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  fear.  The  elder  one  was  in- 
dignant—  though  the  word  is  far  too  weak  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  —  that  any  one  should  venture  to 
attack  a  ship  in  which  her  charge  was  travelling  ; 
the  younger  one  kept  up  conversation  of  apparently 
absorbing  interest  with  Morton.  I  suppose  such 
occasions  invite  confidences.  There  is  the  assurance 
to  be  given  that  there  is  no  danger,  or  not  very  much, 
the  common  sympathy  which  begets  confidence,  and 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  some  one  about  the  all- 
absorbing  topic.  However  this  may  be,  I  know  an 
old  bachelor,  who  declares  the  only  time  he  gen- 
uinely made  love  was  in  a  terrific  gale  of  wind,  —  a 
gale  which  had  lasted  already  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
which  had  become  so  bad  that  the  officers  had  en- 
tered their  opinion  in  the  log,  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  together  four-and-twenty  hours  longer. 
Then  it  was  that  this  unsentimental  fellow  began 
to  make  love  in  right  earnest. 

It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that  the  Malays  would 
attack  us  in  three  or  four  small  canoes,  rather  than 
from  their  proa  itself.  This  is  their  usual  mode, 
and  has  evidently  many  advantages  when  surprise 
is  intended.  For  a  long  time  we  looked  in  vain  to 
see  anything  like  a  canoe,  but  at  last  we  saw  the 
faintest  phosphorescence  in  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
ship.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  a  shark,  for  we 
knew  there  were  many  about;  but  we  anxiously 
watched  for  it  again,  and  saw  it  in  a  few  seconds 
yet  more  distinctly.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
we  caught  another  flash  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Two  canoes  at  least,  then,  were  approaching.  They 
managed  well  not  to  show  more  of  that  liquid  fire 
through  which  they  were  cutting  their  way  ;  but,  by 
dint  of  keeping  their  paddles  well  under  water,  we 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  occasionally.  Evi- 
dently, they  did  not  wish  us  to  know  from  what 
quarter  they  were  approaching.  We  should  not 
have  long  to  wait  now. 

Let  every  man  take  up  his  position.  The  cap- 
tain with  half  of  us  was  at  the  stern  ;  the  mate,  with 
the  rest,  forward.  Let  all  keep  well  together.  Let 
all  obey  their  leaders.  If  we  are  separated,  we  are 
lost.  We  have  only  now  a  few  minutes  at  the  most 
to  wait. 

One  canoe  we  can  see,  another  too,  though  the 
moon  is  still  obscured.  Here  comes  the  land-breeze. 
Too  late,  —  we  can't  spare  a  single  hand  to  go  aloft 
and  loosen  sail. 

I  was  standing  near  our  little  poop ;  the  captain 
was  looking  anxiously  over  towards  the  sea,  when  a 
slight  noise  beneath  him  called  his  attention.  Look- 
ing round,  he  found  that  outside  the  bulwarks  the 
Malays  were  crowding  and  creeping  around  beneath 
the  chains,  ready  for  their  rush.  I  heard  his  shout : 
"  Now,  then,  here  they  are  ;  be  steady."  And  im- 
mediately, over  each  side  of  the  vessel,  men  came 
pouring  like  sheep  over  a  fence. 

Immediately   shrieks  ran  from  one   end  to   the 


Other,  as  the  invaders,  kreese  in  hand,  jumped  on 
the  glass,  and  fell,  stumbling  ova  each  other,  only 
to  wound  themselves  still  more.  "  Now,  men  ! " 
But  we  needed  no  command.  Following  the  cap- 
tain, we  went  pell-mell  into  the  Malays  where  they 
were  most  numerous.  We  struck  wildly,  but  the 
enemy  was  so  compact  that  we  could  hardly  help 
hitting.  Some  jumped  overboard,  some  fell  over 
their  fellows,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  had  a  heap  of 
men  before  us,  —  some  wounded,  some  hit  hard, 
others  kept  down  by  fear.  Then  to  the  other  side, 
to  find  an  enemy  less  numerous,  indeed,  than  that 
we  had  thus  vanquished,  but  recovered  in  part  from 
the  effects  of  the  first  shock  on  coming  upon  broken 
glass.  We  could  hear  that  the  mate  with  his  party 
was  fighting  hard.  A  stiff  stand-up  fight  with  three 
times  our  number,  better  armed,  but  most  of  them 
more  or  less  lamed.  Shrieks,  blows,  cries  of  men 
who  jumped  overboard,  and  then  a  panic,  in  which 
most  of  them  leaped  over  the  bulwarks  into  the  sea, 
and  we  had  a  moment's  time  to  draw  breath.  The 
moon  shone  bright  and  clear.  Now  to  help  the 
mate. 

I  saw  Morton  looking  towards  the  head  of  the 
small  staircase  leading  down  from  the  poop  into  the 
cabin.  At  a  glance,  I  observed  that  our  two  lady- 
passengers  had  disobeyed  orders,  and  had  either 
remained  on  deck,  or,  unable  to  bear-the  excitement 
of  the  struggle  above ,  had  come  to  see  how  the 
battle  went.  Mrs.  Prime  had  in  her  hand  a  belay- 
ing-pin,  —  a  good  substitute  for  a  policeman's  staff. 
She  had  placed  Ethel  behind  her,  and  was  looking 
over  the  top  of  the  staircase,  as  if  expecting  some 
one  to  come  up.  Instantly  her  arm  was  raised,  and 
a  heavy  crack  came  down  on  the  head  of  a  Malay 
who  was  coming  from  the  cabim  All  this  we  saw 
almost  at  a  glance.  Morton  rushed  to  the  cabin, 
and  I  after  him.  Half  a  dozen  Malays  were  coming 
up  the  steps.  We  fought  at  an  advantage,  and, 
knocking  one  or  two  over,  got  down  into  the  cabin, 
to  find  that  the  storm-lights  had  been  broken,  and  a 
dozen  men  had  entered.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
almost  mad  energy  with  which  Morton  flew  at  them. 
The  men  seemed  to  cower  at  his  very  look,  and  to 
fall  before  he  touched  them.  A  rush  was  made  by 
them  to  the  lights  by  which  they  had  entered,  and 
half  of  them  went  out  before  Morton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  acquaintance. 

An  hour  afterwards,  our  sails  were  shaken  loose, 
the  cool  land-breeze  filled  them,  and  we  were  sail- 
ing away  from  the  land.  Wounds  we  had  among 
us,  but  no  one  killed.  We  had  sent  a  stone  through 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Malay  canoes,  and  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  crews  very  considerably  ; 
but  need  I  say  that  we  were  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
the  pirate  proa? 

We  had  a  good  run  to  Hong-Kong.  The  captain 
was  complimented  highly  by  his  owners  for  liis  gal- 
lant defence,  —  and  he  deserved  the  compliment ; 
and  all  of  us  were  made  a  three  days'  wonder  of. 
Miss  Edwards  changed  her  name,  and  received  on 
the  occasion  a  present  from  her  fellow-passengers, 
to  which  the  ship's  owners  subscribed  largely,  ,;  in 
consideration  of  her  husband's  ready  assistance  and 
distinguished  bravery  in  the  defence  of  the  Mar , 
Ann."  Mrs.  Prime  had  a  great  work  before  her 
with  the  Chinese,  which  in  some  sense  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  her  "  responsibility,"  and  settled 
down  into  one  of  the  usual  good-natured,  lovable, 
pious  old  ladies  to  be  found  in  every  English  settle- 
ment in  Asia.  A  month  afterwards,  we  heard  that 
the  Dutch  man-of-war,  Vice- Admiral  de  Witt,  had 
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captured  a  celebrated  pirate  proa  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  "  Several  of  her  crow  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  lameness,  supposed  to  have  been  received 
in  a  late  attack  upon  some  ship,  name  unknown." 

THE  FALLING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

AN    OLD    STORY    RE-TOLD. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  1S28, 
there  was  a  great  hammering  and  sawing  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theatre,  Wellclose  Square,  Whitechapel, 
as  the  house  was  to  be  opened  that  evening.  The 
theatre  had  been  run  up  in  seven  months  by  Mr. 
Stedman  Whitwell,  C.  E.,  and  it  had  a  ponderous 
iron  roof  and  a  facade,  the  design  of  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  opened, 
in  1787,  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer. 
Lee,  Lewis,  Bates,  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  were 
then  of  the  company  ;  and  that  fine  singer,  Braham, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  Cupid.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
performance  of  legitimate  five-act  pieces,  and  had 
opened  with  As  You  Like  It ;  but,  the  patentees  of 
the  other  theatres  memorializing  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, the  new  theatre  was  tyrannically  restricted  to 
pantomimes  and  burlettas.  The  original  theatre  had 
been  burnt  down  in  1826. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre, 
a  vague  sense  of  danger  had  filled  the  minds  of 
every  one  connected  with  it,  except  the  proprietors, 
who  were  too  eager  for  profits  to  listen  to  anything 
that  might  cause  delay.  A  Mr.  Pulsford,  employed 
to  survey  and  measure  the  work  of  the  smiths,  car- 
penters, and  bricklayers,  had  repeatedly,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  January,  warned  Mr.  Maurice,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  proprietors,  of  the  insecur- 
ity of  the  roof,  and  of  the  danger  of  suspending  heavy 
weights  from  the  iron  ties  or  cord  bars.  He  had' 
told  Mr.  Maurice  (a  bustling  self-sufficient  man,  by 
trade  a  printer,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  archi- 
tect) that  there  was  danger,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  some  scientific  and  practical  men. 
He  proposed  Mr.  Bramah,  a  civil  engineer  of  Pim- 
lico,  and  Mr.  Moorman,  an  eminent  smith  in  Old 
Street.  Mr.  Maurice  declined,  and  one  day  came 
to  the  theatre,  and  read  to  some  of  the  workmen  a 
letter  from  the  contractors  of  the  roof,  dated  Bristol, 
which  said  that  the  roof  would  bear  any  dead  weight, 
if  it  was  perfectly  steady. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  carpenter  who  built  the  stage,  had 
felt  an  insurmountable  alarm,  which  various  small 
circumstances  had  tended  to  heighten.  There  were 
forty  or  fifty  men  hammering,  sawing,  planing,  and 
gluing,  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  which  was  attached 
to  the  new  roof.  On  (Monday)  the  opening  night, 
a  small  but  ominous  accident  also  occurred,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  two  or  three  intelli- 
gent overlookers. 

The  crowding  of  above  one  hundred  persons  in 
the  O.  P.  flies,  which  were  hung  by  iron  crooks  to  a 
plank  that  lay  edgeways  on  the  ties  of  the  roof,  sud- 
denly made  them  sink  about  two  inches.  The  plank 
had  fallen  flat,  the  hook  had  slipped,  the  rod  had  fal- 
len with  all  its  weight  on  the  wing  groove,  and  pre- 
vented the  scenes  from  working.  The  actors  were 
already  putting  on  the  last  touch  of  paint,  the  or- 
chestra had  begun,  the  audience  were  subsiding  into 
their  places.  Mr.  Whitwell,  alarmed,  called  Shaw, 
the  carpenter,  and  questioned  him.  Shaw  said  that 
he  thought  some  gas-fitter,  in  putting  up  his  tubes  for 


lighting  the  wings,  had  let  his  plank  fall  on  the 
grooves. 

The  curtain  must  rise  soon,  so  Mr.  Whitwell,  the 
rather  incompetent  architect,  said,  in  a  flurry,  — 

"  Come  up  the  fly,  and  I  '11  go  up  with  you." 

They  went  up,  but  found  no  plank.  Mr.  Whit- 
well then  said  to  his  reluctant  and  hurried  compan- 
ion, — 

"  Now,  Shaw,  whip  over ;  get  upon  the  groove, 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

Shawtdid  so,  and,  after  peering  about  a  few  min- 
utes, cried  out,  — 

"  Eh  !  Gad  !  there  is  one  of  the  iron  straps'of  the 
roof  dropped  on  the  groove.  But  I '11  soon  adjust 
that,  with  the  pole  from  the  carpenter's  shop." 

Whitwell  said  :  "  But,  Shaw,  the  curtain  is  going 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  are  wanted  below." 

Shaw  then  came  down,  and  gave  orders  to  a  man 
named  David  Wales  to  fix  the  tackle  and  free  the 
scene,  and  they  then  lashed  the  tackle  together  to 
prevent  its  slipping. 

In  the  mezzonine  gallery  Mr.  Whitwell  met  his 
old  opponent,  Mr.  Maurice,  told  him  of  the  accident 
and  the  means  used  to  remedy  it,  and  advised  him 
to  have  it  looked  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  spectator  of  trained  powers  of 
observation  and  great  experience  had  also  augured 
mischief,  and  given  a  warning. 

Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  the  eminent  scene-painter 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  a  great  marine 
painter,  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
one  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  architect,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  (Mr.  Stanfield)  would  show  him  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Drury  Lane,  where  the 
carpenters'  shops  and  flies  were  affixed  to  the  roof, 
but  were  also  supported  by  strong  underlying  beams 
running  from  the  posts  of  the  proscenium  to  the  back 
walls.  Mr.  Stanfield's  quick  eye  saw  the  lower  fly 
give  way.  He  spoke  to  Shaw,  and  asked  if  it  could 
not  be  propped  up  ?  Shaw  said  every  plank  had 
been  taken  away.  Mr.  Stanfield  then  said  to  Mr. 
Whitwell,  who  was  at  the  back  of  the  stage :  "  Does 
not  this  alarm  you  ?  " 

The  architect  replied  (and  this  seemed  his  great 
self-deception  all  through) ,  — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Stanfield  replied,  in  his  sailor-like  way, "  O, 
the  deuce  you  have  n't ! " 

On  the  Tuesday,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  the 
weight  attached  to  the  roof  was  recklessly  increased. 
About  a  ton  weight  more  of  benches,  &c.  was  car- 
ried up  from  the  theatre  to  the  carpenters'  shop,  by 
tackle  fixed  to  the  roof.  There  were  then  eight  men 
in  the  painters'  and  forty  men  in  the  carpenters' 
shop.  On  this,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.Whit- 
well  flew  into  a  violent  passion  about  the  danger  of 
the  pendent  and  vibrating  weight.  He  told  Mr. 
Carruthers  that  he  had  first  observed  the  strain  on 
the  roof  on  the  15th  of  February,  while  inspecting 
the  ventilating  apparatus. 

Mr.   Carruthers   or   Mr.   Maurice   answered  an- 

g%>  — 

"  We  know  what  we  are  about,  Mr.  Whitwell. 
We  don't  proceed  without  advice.  We  have  writ- 
ten to  Bristol,  and  have  got  permission  to  hang  as 
much  weight  to  the  roof  as  we  like,  provided  it  be  a 
steady  weight." 

When  Mr.  Whitwell  left,'  Mr.  Carruthers  scolded 
Shaw,  and  asked  him  if  he  (Mr.  Carruthers)  was  his 
master,  or  Mr.  Whitwell?  He  (Mr.  Carruthers) 
was  as  good  an  architect,  on  his  own  behalf,  he  said, 
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as  l\Ir.  Whitwell  was,  and  he  could  manage  the  men, 
and  he  was  as  good  a  carpenter  as  Shaw  himself. 

Shaw  then  told  Mr.  Pulsford,  who  was  also 
alarmed,  that  the  timbers  were  not  yet  strutted,  and 
said  that,  when  they  were,  the  carpenters'  floor 
would  not  vibrate.  Mr.  Whitwell  had  previously 
agreed  with  Pulsford  about  the  danger  of  over- 
weighting the  roof,  but  had  said  it  was  a  matter 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

,On  this  same  Tuesday,  the  P.  S.,  or  prompt  fly, 
also  settled  about  half  an  inch.  On  the  Wednesday, 
Shaw,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  told  Mr.  Carruthers 
that  two  uprights  must  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  each 
fly,  as  the  flies  were  too  heavy  for  the  roof.  Shaw 
then  ordered  two  men,  named  Mills  and  Davidson, 
to  go  to  Jones's  timber-yard  and  cut  two  uprights, 
seven  inches  square  and  twenty-two  feet  long. 
They  were  also  to  cut  holes  in  the  floors,  to  discover 
at  what  point  the  uprights  could  be  best  fixed. 

On  this  same  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers (a  haberdasher  in  Gracechurch  Street)  had  been 
told  for  the  first  time  that  the  flies  had  sunk.  A 
man  named  Blamire  told  him  secretly  (West  being 
jealous  of  the  proprietor's  interference  with  the 
architect,  his  employer)  that  the  roof  had  warped. 
He  then  told  Shaw  to  get  supporters  for  the  flies. 
Shaw  replied,  there  was  no  danger,  but  it  should  be 
done.  At  about  a  quarter  past  five,  Carruthers, 
dining  at  Maurice's,  felt  uneasy  about  the  roof,  and, 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  slipped  out  to  the  thea- 
tre. To  his  surprise,  all  was  dim  and  silent,  and 
the  porter  told  him  that  Shaw  had  knocked  off  the 
men,  and  gone  to  Vauxhall.  He  wanted  the  porter 
to  find  out  the  carpenters,  and  bring  them  at  once 
to  put  up  the  supports ;  but  the  porter  said  it  was 
impossible  then  to  find  them'  out  and  collect  them. 
Mr.  Carruthers  returned  home  uneasy.  On  the 
Thursday  morning  he  went  down  again,  and  expos- 
tulated with  Shaw,  who  said  it  was  usual  to  knock 
off  early  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent ; 
and  that  there  was  no  danger,  or  his  wife  would  not 
be  at  that  very  moment  up  stairs,  stitching  canvas. 
The  supports  were  then  preparing. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  a  rehearsal  had  been 
called,  of  Guy  Mannering.  Mr.  Mannering,  the 
Dominie,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  terrible  Dirk,  —  were 
all  on  the  stage  or  at  the  wings.  The  stage-man- 
ager was  reviewing  and  scolding  his  troops ;  the 
gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  were  bending  over  their 
music,  or  extracting  extraordinary  experimental 
notes  from  their  instruments.  All  was  cheerful  bustle, 
hope,  and  excitement.  There  were  about  twenty- 
four  persons  on  the  stage  or  behind  the  scenes.  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  conductor,  was  in  the  orchestra,  ar- 
ranging and  giving  out  the  music;  and  immediately 
before  the  orchestra,  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit,  sat 
his  two  sisters,  as  spectators. 

There  were  two  stage  boxes  close  to  the  proscen- 
ium, fitted  up  for  the  proprietors.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Maurice  was  to  have  one,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  the 
other. 

Mr.  P.  Farren,  the  stage-manager,  was  sitting  on 
the  front  of  Mr.  Maurice's  box,  and  Mr.  Maurice  was 
standing  close  before  him.  Mr.  Maurice  had  just 
put  a  farce  called  The  Poachers  into  the  stage- 
manager's  hand,  saying :  "  I  should  be  glad  if  this 
could  be  done  on  Monday  ;  it  is  a  piece  likely  to  do 
us  a  deal  of  good." 

While  they  were  still  talking  (it  was  then  about 
twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock),  a  strange 
noise  was  heard  above,  like  a  slight  crash  of  timber. 
It  sounded  like  a  beam  which  some  carpenters  had 


let  drop,  and,  as  builders'  workmen  were  still  in  the 
theatre,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it.  Another 
similar  sound  came,  and  was  also  disregarded.  The 
third  seemed  to  shake  the  chandelier,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  discordant  rumbling  noise  that 
lasted  several  seconds.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Far- 
ren, looking  up  to  see  where  the  noise  came  from, 
saw  the  chandelier  in  the  act  of  falling.  Obeying 
the  momentary  instinct,  he  threw  himself  under 
shelter,  and  clung  to  a  pillar  of  the  proscenium. 
Mr.  Maurice  rushed  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The 
roof  came  down  ;  an  avaln  nche  of  iron  instantly  tore 
walls  and  gallery  down  with .  it;  and  swept  before  it 
scenes,  stage,  orchestra,  boxes,  a<id  actors.  It  was 
a  tornado  of  girders,  bricks,  and  timbers.  A  cloud 
of  dust  hid  the  scene  of  death  for  a  moment. 

When  perception  returned,  Mr.  Farren  found 
that  the  pillar  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  box  to 
which  lie  clung  alone  remained:  the  rest  was  a 
mountain  of  confused  ruin.  On  a  sudden  he  saw 
something  move  in  the  rubbish  near  him,  and%Miss 
Yates,  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Vaughan,  the  leader  of  "  the  tragic  busi- 
ness," made  her  way  towards  him,  her  head  stream- 
ing with  blood.  She  cried  :  "  O  Mr.  Farren,  save 
me  !  "  Farren  dragged  the  poor  girl  over  the  box, 
though  by  no  means  certain  of  his  own  safety,  and 
urged  her  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  their  preserva- 
tion. They  remained  in  that  place  blocked  up  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  After  this  awful  interval  of 
continued  fear,  he  saw  three  or  four  of  the  car- 
penters, their  faces  bloody,  wading  and  clambering 
among  the  ruins  to  gain  the  street;  for  the  front 
wall  had  fallen,  and  there  was  a  passage  left,  though 
a  dangerous  one.  Fawen  called  to  them,  rejoicing 
that  others  also  had  escaped,  congratulated  them, 
and  inquired  if  the  danger  had  quite  passed,  and  if 
his  present  retreat  was  safe.  They  answered,  he 
was  tolerably  safe  ;  but  another  wall  might  soon  fall, 
and  if  the  beam  which  had  defended  him  then  gave 
way,  he  must  be  instantly  killed.  He  then  felt  he 
had  no  time  to  lose.  He  broke  quickly  out  of  his  ex- 
traordinary prison,  struggled  with  difficulty  through 
the  ruins  with  the  little  girl  (whom,  we  believe,  he 
eventually  married),  and  escaped  without  injury. 
Once,  to  "his  horror,  on  looking  down,  he  found  he 
had  set  his  foot  on  the  face  of  a  dead  man,  a  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a  fellow-actor,  whom  he  recognized. 

Mr.  Maurice  had  almost  escaped,  when  he  was 
killed  in  the  street,  close  to  his  own  house.  He  had 
darted  to  the  extreme  line  of  the  falling  fragments, 
when  a  torrent  of  bricks  struck  him  obliquely  on 
the  head,  beat  him  to  the  pavement,  and  buried 
him,  all  but  one  foot,  which  Mr.  Campbell,  one 
of  the  performers,  recognized.  His  body  was  in- 
stantly dug  out.  It  was  lying  with  the  head  towards 
the  theatre,  and  was  on  its  stomach.  The  watch  in 
the  pocket  was  still  going.  The  corpse  was  first 
identified  by  the  handkerchief  in  the  coat.  While 
the  crowd  was  gathering,  Mr.  Maurice's  wife  came 
crying,  "  Where  is  he  ?  Take  me  to  him.  Let  me 
see  Ins  dead  body ! "  But  some  friends,  passing  by 
in  a  coach,  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the  spot. 

The  escapes  were  all  remarkable,  and  varied  in 
their  character.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, was  speaking  to  Mr.  Wyman,  another  actor, 
at  the  time,  when,  by  an  indescribable  presentiment, 
he  removed  to  the  right-hand  stage-box,  exactly  op- 
posite where  Mr.  Farren  was  sitting.  At  that  in- 
stant the  lustre  trembled,  and  the  crash  followed. 
His  first  feeling  was  to  rush  into  the  street,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  stood  paralyzed  till  the  ruins  fell.     He 
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then  leaped  into  tin-  stage-box,  where  a  large  beam, 
(breed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  galleries,  formed  a 

defence  against  death.     He  saw  the  roof  sink,  with 
dreadful  noise  and  confusion,  and  bury  his  frie 
While  struggling  through  the  ruins,  he  shouted  for 

help,  and  two  sailors  rushed  in  and  assisted  him  to 
pe.  Outside  the  ruin  he  met  Mr.  P.  Farren, 
Miss  Yates,  and  Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Farren  cried 
out  to  him,  — 

"  Good  God,  Goldsmith  !  have  you  escaped  ?  We 
arc  the  only  persons  who  are  left  to  tell  the  story. 
Let  us  fall  on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  his  pro- 
tection." 

Another  escape  was  scarcely  less  miraculous. 
Shaw  and  his  wife  were  employed  in  the  counting- 
house,  forty  feet  above  the  stage,  and  in  an  instant 
found  themselves  below  the  stage,  with  a  large  plank 
lying  across  their  bodies.  Releasing  himself  and 
wife  from  this  plank,  the  man  carried  his  wife  up  a 
staircase  still  standing,  and,  having  gained  a  window, 
lowered  her  into  the  street  by  means  of  a  rope,  and 
then  followed.  They  were  both  much  bruised,  and 
were  at  once  carried  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  on  the  O.  P.  side  of  the  stage. 
His  legs  were  crushed  by  the  ruins,  but  he  was  ex- 
tracted in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  loss  of 
his  shoes,  stocking,  and  small-clothes.  One  of  the 
actors,  hearing  the  walls  crack,  and  seeing  the  chan- 
delier loosen  and  drop,  by  an  instinctive  effort 
reached  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  street  about  a 
second  before  the  roof  fell  in.  A  moment  after- 
wards he  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed and  dying.  He  was  too  terrified  to  give  the 
alarm  when  he  fled,  and  was*  so  panic-stricken  that 
he  ran  onward  without  thinking  of  what  he  was 
about,  till  he  reached  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  he  had  a  relative  performing.  He  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
then  returned  to  the  dismal  scene. 

Mr.  Dillon,  an  actor,  threw  himself  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  first  alarm,  and,  as  he  alighted,  was  all 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  falling  rubbish.  He  called 
loudly  for  assistance,  but  the  persons  near  were 
afraid  to  venture,  till  one  or  two  of  the  more  daring 
ran  in  and  rescued  him.  Lynch,  the  pantaloon,  see- 
ing the  Avail  crumbling  under  the  roof,  and  the  lat- 
ter sinking  fast,  took  a  flying  leap  through  a  win- 
dow into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  fell  upon  his  legs 
and  escaped.  Joseph  Roberts,  a  smith,  was  at  the 
time  with  a  man  named  Purdy,  fixing  a  hand-rail 
to  a  geometric  staircase  leading  to  the  dress-boxes. 
They  heard  a  noise,  when  Mr.  Purdy  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  "  Come,  Joe,  it 's  all  over." 
They  ran  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it ;  but 
Roberts  forced  it  with  a  chisel.  When  they  reached 
the  street,  the  two  men  were  separated  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  portico,  which  killed  Mr.  Purdy  and  bur- 
ied Roberts,  When  the  latter  was  dragged  out,  his 
shoes  and  stockings  had  to  be  left  behind.  Another 
man,  named  George  Hoare,  observed  the  wall  giving 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  thought  the  house  would  fall. 
Just  before  the  accident  he  saw  the  wall  "go  out  " 
about  a  foot.  As  he  was  preparing  to  collect  his 
tools,  he  was  carried  away  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
and  remembered  nothing  more  until  he  awoke  in 
the  London  Hospital. 

The  indirect  escapes  were  numerous.  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  the  mother  of  the  little  girl  whom  Mr. 
Farren  rescued,  had  been  sent  for  by  the  manager, 
but  did  not  attend,  as  she  had  been  at  all  the  pre- 
vious rehearsals.     Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  actors, 


had  been  to  the  rehearsal,  when  he  remembered  Mr. 
Maurice  had  asked  him  to  deliver  a  note  in  the 
neighborhood,  lie  had  not  got  ten  yards  from  the 
door  before  a  terrible  crash  made  him  look  round, 
and  he  saw  the  beautiful  building  he  had  just  quitted 
a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins.  Mr.  Finley,  the  scene- 
painter,  who  was  in  his  room  over  the  stage,  fell 
with  tremendous  violence;  but  in  his  descent  he 
stuck  in  the  balustrade  of  a  staircase  that  led  from 
the  stage  to  his  room,  and  was  miraculously  saved. 
Mr.  Saker,  a  low  comedian,  his  wife  and  child,  were 
half  an  hour  late  at  rehearsal,  and  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  theatre  when  it  fell.  Mr.  Ad- 
cock,  the  prompter,  had  just  arrived  at  the  end  of 
Grace's  Alley,  in  Wells  Street,  directly  opposite  the 
theatre,  when  he  saw  the  immense  building  sink  un- 
der the  heavy  roof.  He  ran  back  up  the  passage, 
but  was  for  some  time  speechless. 

The  front  wall  fell  on  the  house  of  Mr.  Blatz,  a 
baker,  in  Wells  Street.  Mr.  Blatz  heard  the.  crash 
of  the  roof,  and  had  time  to  escape  before  the  wall 
fell  and  partly  destroyed  his  shop. 

The  dead  were  dreadfully  mutilated.  Mr.  Evans, 
the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Mercury  and  Observer,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  who  was  conversing  with 
him  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident,  was  struck 
by  a  ponderous  beam  on  the  forehead.  His  body 
was  for  some  time  taken  for  that  of  Evans,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers.  Leader,  a  carpenter,  was  struck 
by  a  beam  from  the  circular  boxes,  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  escaping  from  the  workshop,  and  was  found 
dead,  jammed  against  the  staircase,  a  hammer  still 
clenched  in  his  right  hand. 

Mary  Anne  Fearon,  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  ballet,  who  was  on  the  Thursday  night  to 
have  performed  in  The  Fatal  Prophecy,  was  dread- 
fully crushed,  and  her  head  almost  severed  in  two. 
Penfold,  the  doorkeeper  (a  superanuated  clerk  in 
the  London  Docks),  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  His  body  was  found  on  the  steps,  with 
the  head  towards  the  street,  and  the  legs  up- 
ward. 

The  wall  that  fell  in  Wells  Street  destroyed  two 
houses  opposite,  a  public-house  and  a  baker's ;  and 
it  also  crushed  a  passing  dray  and  two  horses  from 
Elliot's  brewery.  A  gentleman,  passing,  had  a  mass 
of  ruins  fall  on  one  of  his  legs :  but,  by  a  tremen- 
dous muscular  effort,  drew  out  his  foot,  and  left  his 
boot  behind.  A  poor  old-clothes  man,  named  Levi, 
from  Petticoat  Lane,  was  reading  a  play-bill  on  an 
opposite  wall,  and  was  crushed  by  the  falling  ruins. 
His  friends  could  only  identify  his  body  by  the 
Tabic  of  Laws  (a  sort  of  Jewish  talisman)  which 
was  found  attached  to  his  breast  next  his  skin.  The 
unhappy  wife  of  this  poor  man  became  insane  from 
grief. 

In  all,  thirteen  persons  perished  by  this  accident, 
and  about  twenty  more  were  hurt  and  wounded. 
The  street  rumor  at  first  was  that  one  hundred 
performers  had  perished,  besides  one  hundred  spec- 
tators in  the  pit.  Had  the  house  fallen  on  the  open- 
ing night,  some  three  thousand  persons  must  have 
been  slain. 

Soon  after  this  terrible  affair  happened,  a  party 
of  laborers  were  sent  by  Mri  Hardwick,  the  archi- 
tect, then  constructing  the  St.  Catherine  Docks,  rnid 
he  himself  superintended  their  zealous  labors.  They 
gradually  cleared  away  the  immense  mountain  of 
bricks  and  broken  timber,  beneath  which  the  suf- 
ferers' cries  could  still  be  heard  at  intervals.  To- 
wards night  the  men  became  so  exhausted  that  they 
had  to  discontinue   their   search,   in  spite   of  the 
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tears  and  entreaties  of  persons  in  the  crowd  whose 
relations  were  still  missing. 

At  last  a  brave  sailor,  thinking  he  heard  some  one 
moaning  in  a  specially  dangerous  part,  procured  a 
torch,  forced  an  opening,  and  let  himself  down  into 
the  chasm.  There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  silence 
enforced  during  his  chivalrous  search  ;  but  he  found 
nothing.  On  Friday,  more  bodies  were  dug  out ; 
on  Saturday  the  digging  was  relinquished  ; 
Hard  wick  himself  having  searched  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  orchestra,  pit,  and  stage.  The  ruin  was 
singular  in  appearance.  The  boards  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  stage-boxes,  were  cracked  into  pieces,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  rude  arch.  The  iron  roof  lay  like 
a  network  over  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  had  en- 
tangled itself  with  the  timber.  It  was  especially 
noticed  by  the  crowd  that  the  walls  were  tall  and 
sligbt,  and  that  the  mortar,  not  yet  dry,  had  scarce- 
ly left  a  mark  upon  the  bricks.  The  place  was 
visited  on  Friday  by  vast  crowds,  including  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  oh 
whom  the  pickpockets  made  great  havoc.  One 
Jew  boy  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  made  forty 
handkerchiefs  that  day. 

On  the  Thursday  week  after  the  calamity,  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  in  the  London  Tavern,  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  to  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  sufferers.  Alderman  Birch,  the  cele- 
brated pastry-cook,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  Mr.  Elliston,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  were  present. 
The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (always  generous  to 
the  members  of  her  old  profession)  subscribed  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  Duke  fifty.  The  secre- 
tary's statement  showed  what  terrific  suffering  the 
accident  had  caused  to  many  clever,  industrious,  and 
struggling  families.  Miss  Freeman,  a  dancer,  and 
^one  of  the  sufferers,  had  been  sent  on  the  stage  by 
her  parents,  who  were  servants,  and  who  had 
pinched  themselves  to  provide  her  outfit.  Her 
landlady,  who  was  going  to  bury  her  at  her  own 
expense,  was  a  poor  shipwright's  wife,  with  four 
small  children.  The  wounded  persons  also  suffered 
terrible  loss.  Nodder,  the  box-keeper,  had  'lost  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  from  the  previous  theatre 
being  burnt,  and  had  paid  Mr.  Maurice  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  his  situation  in  the  Brunswick 
Theatre.  Mr.  Harris,  the  stage-door  keeper,  who 
had  his  leg  broken,  had  a  daughter  hurt.  This  girl 
had  been  a  music-mistress,  and  had  supported  her 
father,  and  had  got  him  his  situation.  Mr.  Maurice 
had  held  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  theatre, 
and  his  family  was  totally  wrecked  by  the  loss. 
About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  sub- 
cribed  in  the  room. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  a  meeting  of  the  per- 
formers at  the  Brunswick  was  held  at  the  Black 
Horse,  in  Wells  Street,  to  ascertain  who  was  miss- 
ing. The  muster-roll  was  read,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  silence  when  the  names  were  called. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  held  at  the  Court- 
House,  in  Wellclose  Square,  before  Mr.  Maurice 
Thomas,  the  coroner. 

The  evidence  all  went  to  prove  the  strange  infat- 
uation with  which  the  proprietors,  blindly  eager  for 
reimbursement,  had  hurried  forward  to  their  ruin. 
The  clerk  of  the  works,  the  surveyor,  the  architect, 
an  knew  that  the  roof  was  settling  down.  The 
property- man  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  theatre.  A  gentleman  who  came 
to  the  play  on  the  Tuesday,  and  found  that  the  box- 
doors  would  not  shut,  suspected  danger,  and  left 
the  theatre.     Another  person,  on  seeing  the  front 


wall  bulge  on  the  Tuesday,  would  not  enter,  but 
returned  houui.  Only  on  the  Monday,  the  princi- 
pal carpenter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had  pro- 
nounced that  the  walls  were  not  strong  enough,  or 
the  cement  dry  enough,  to  support  an  iron  roof 
weighing,  with  its  adjuncts,  sixty  tons. 

The  inquest  continued  till  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  was  characterized 
by  recriminations,  pitiful  evasions,  and  some  false- 
hood. The  architect  was  anxious  to  show  that  he 
had  warned  the  proprietors ;  the  surviving  proprie- 
tor was  desirous  to  prove  that  he  had  never  been 
properly  warned;  the  builders  tried  to  convince 
the  jury  that  they  had  built  the  place  firmly  and 
well.  The  contradictions  were  sometimes  palpable, 
as  when  Mr.  Whitwell  declared  he  had  never  been 
warned  of  the  danger,  whereas  he  himself  actually 
gave  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  up  in  the  flies 
on  the  Monday  night  to  examine  the  cause  of  their 
sinking.  Mr.  Carruthers,  too,  was  so  nervously 
anxious  about  the  flics,  that  he  had  ordered  them  to 
be  propped,  and  yet  had  had  no  surveyor  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roof. 

The  eventual  verdict  was,  "  Accidental  death  by 
the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  which 
was  occasioned  in  consequence  of  hanging  heavy 
weights  thereto ;  and  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proprietors  are  highly  reprehensible  in  allowing 
such  weight  to  be  so  attached.  And  we  fine,  in 
each  of  the  two  cases,  a  deodand  of  forty  shillings." 

A  scientific  writer  of  the  day,  reviewing  the 
causes  of  this  accident,  says  it  was  a  very  hazard- 
ous experiment  to  construct  walls  eighty-eight  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
unsupported  by  transverse  ties,  and  only  two  and  a 
half  bricks  in  thickness. 

During  the  building  of  these  walls,  their  vibration, 
and  that  of  the  scaffolding,  had  been  so  great,  that 
tie  beams  had  to  be  thrown  across  the  building  from 
wall  to  wall  to  keep  them  steady.  These  ties,  when 
the  roof  was  laid  on,  were  sawn  away,  leaving  a 
clear  parallelogram  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
by  sixty-two  feet.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in 
extenuation  of  the  architect's  remissness,  that  iron 
roofs  were  little  used  in  1828.  Mr.  Carruthers  had 
never  seen  one  at  all  till  Mr.  Whitwell  had  taken 
him  down  to  the  Deptford  Gasworks,  and  showed 
him  one,  and  there  told  him  that,  if  the  building 
were  ever  burnt  down,  the  roof  would  be  worth 
two  thirds  of  its  original  price.  Some  years  before 
an  iron  roof  at  Messrs.  Maudsley's,  in  the  West- 
minster Road,  had  broken  down  the  building,  and 
this  should  have  been  a  warning  well  known  to  Mr. 
Whitwell  as  an  architect. 

This  terrible  accident  occupied  the  public  mind 
so  entirely,  that  for  some  time  it  effaced  even  the 
controversy  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  then 
recent  battle  of  Navarino.  The  survivors  published 
pamphlets,  and  a  poem  was  written  on  the  subject. 
Learned  editors  also  discovered  a  passage  in  Tacitus 
which  described  a  similar  accident  at  an  amphithea- 
tre at  Fideua,  and  in  which  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  either  killed  or  maimed. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  Rossini  to  found 
by  will  a  "  Conservatorio  "  at  his  native  town  of 
Pessaro,  which  is  to  be  the  finest  school  of  music  in 
the  world. 

A  NOTICE  published  by  the  semi-official  journals 
of  Berlin  warns  the  public  not  to  address  any  letters 
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whatever  to  Count  de  Bismarck,  the  physicians 
having  absolutely  interdicted  all  occupation  to  that 
statesman. 

One  more  victim  to  science  has  fallen  on  African 
ground.  Le  Saint,  the  geographer,  who  had  left 
France  about  eighteen  months  ago  on  a  journey  of 
exploration,  has  died  at  Abn  Khuka.  Malte-Brun 
has  received  letters  from  Alexandria  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  young  traveller's  fate. 

M.  ALPHONSE  Royer  is  preparing  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  which  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in 
French,  German,  and  English,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Critical  History  of  the  Universal  Stage."  It 
will  analyze  the  most  important  dramatic  works  of 
each  age  and  country. 

The  Presse  announces  that  a  sabre  for  the  Prince 
Imperial  (aged  twelve  years  and  four  months)  is 
being  manufactured  at  Sollingen,  in  Prussia.  On 
one  side  his  name  is  engraved  ;  the  other  bears  the 
well-known  line  of  Beranger  :  "  On  parlera  de  sa 
gloire."     Will  they  ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  army  sent  to 
Abyssinia  accomplished  its  mission  without  loss. 
But  a  letter  printed  in  the  Times  says  that  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men  lie  buried 
in  a  rudely  formed  cemetery  at  Zoulla.  Of  this 
number,  a  few  died  from  the  effect  of  accidents  on 
board  ship,  some  from  sun-stroke,  and  the  rest  from 
disease  aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  Sir  Robert  Na- 
pier, must  be  a  little  surprised  at  his  own  popularity. 
"  Wherever  he  goes  the  public  eagerly  follow  him, 
and  they  seem  to  have  very  good  sources  of  infor- 
mation at  their  command  with  respect  to  his  en- 
gagements. When  he  dined  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  recently,  Harley  Street  was  blocked  up 
by  a  dense  gathering  of  people,  and  the  cheers 
which  saluted  the  General  on  his  arrival  and  de- 
parture probably  satisfied  him  that  his  work  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  humbler  classes.  If  it  had 
been  Sir  Robert  Napier's  lot  to  be  born  under  a 
Republic,  he  might  look  forward  to  being  made 
President  at  the  next  election ;  but  perhaps  a  peer- 
age and  £2,000  a  year  are  no  bad  compensation  for 
this  loss." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  regards  the  Milton  MS. 
with  suspicion.  The  editor  says:  "Mr.  Henry 
Morley's  discovery  of  the  '  new  poem  by  Milton  ' 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  literary  discoveries  which 
it  is  better  to  say  nothing  about.  Mr.  Rye,  the 
assistant  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Museum 
library,  states  that  the  poem  is  not  signed' J.  M.,'  as 
Mr.  Morley  supposes,  but  '  P.  M.'  and  that  the  writ- 
ing is  not  Milton's.  How  could  it  be,  seeing  that  it 
was  '  P.  M.'s '  ?  Who  '  P.  M.'  was  nobody  knows,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  stave,  nobody  cares ;  for,  as 
we  judge  from  the  poem  which  Mr.  Morley  has  ex- 
humed, our  literature  is  not  considerably  indebted  to 
him.  When  '  P.  M.'  '  tuned  his  quills,'  it  was  not 
to  the  melody  of  the  author  of '  II  Penseroso,'  and  it 
is  almost  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  else  will  find  out 
any  more  of  his  precious  remains." 

The  London  Post  relates,  as  something  particu- 
larly fresh,  a  story  which  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  American  newspapers  any  time  these  ten  years. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  the 
Post :   "  An  officer  of  the  Guards,  a  good  steeple- 


chase rider,  went  out  the  other  day  with  a  favorite 
dog  with  a  muzzle  fastened  on  his  tail.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  accosted  by  a  policeman, 
who  told  him  that,  as  his  dog  was  unmuzzled,  he 
should  take  it  up  and  detain  it.  This  the  officer  in 
question  defied  him  to  do,  maintaining  that,  as  his 
(log  had  a  muzzle  on  his  tail,  he  had  complied  with 
Sir  Richard  Mayne's  order,  because  it  was  not 
stated  where  the  muzzle  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
dog.  This  so  fiiirly  baffled  '  the  intelligent  police- 
man '  that  he  at  once  gave  way,  and  let  the  Guards- 
man depart  in  peace  with  his  faithful  companion." 
The  Yankee  version  of  the  above  has  General 
Butler  for  its  hero. 

A  depi.orai5LE  accident  is  reported  from  the 
Alps.  A  foreign  family  had  left  Chamounix  for  the 
Grand  Mulets  under  the  direction  of  the  guide 
Edouard  Simon.  On  arriving  at  the  Pierre-a- 
l'Echelle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  the  party  were  surprised  by  a  fall  of 
stones  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  They  were  all 
in  great  peril,  but  the  guide,  regardless  of  himself, 
rushed  forward  and  sought  out  for  them  a  shelter 
under  some  jutting  rocks,  and  had  just  placed  the 
last  person  in  security,  when  a  large  block  struck 
the  unfortunate  man  on  the  head  and  hurled  him 
into  a  crevice  adjoining.  The  others  shortly  after 
returned  to  the  village,  and  the  next  day  the  body 
of  the  guide  was  found,  dreadfully  crushed,  and 
brought  back  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  population. 

Pastor  Kxak  is  welcomed  by  the  Berlin  papers 
as  a  positive  godsend  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
municipality,  the  theologians  of  all  schools,  and  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  keep  up  a  brisk  correspondence  on  , 
the  old  question  of  the  sun  standing  still  at  Joshua's 
bidding.  Pastor  Knak  has  lately  addressed  a  new 
letter  on  the  subject  to  his  reverend  brethren. 
These,  it  seems,  had  endeavored  to  save  the  text  by 
alleging  (in  accordance  with  ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  commentators)  that  Scripture  always  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  popular  parlance,  as  we 
ourselves  speak  of  the  sun  "  rising  "  and  "  getting." 
Pastor  Knak  will  have  none  of  that.  He  says 
"  The  Bible  speaks*  distinctly  of  '  God  causing  his 
sun  to  rise  over  the  just,'  &c,  and  therefore  the 
earth  must  stand  still  and  the  sun  moves.  For  the 
laughter  I  cause,"  he  continues,  "  I  care  little.  I 
am  as  happy  as  a  child.  And,  what  is  more,  I  do 
not  stand  alone;  I  have  some  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific authorities  on  my  side."  He  refrains,  how- 
ever, from  mentioning  them. 

The  Athenrcum  thus  l-ecords  what  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  stroll  to  Mr.  Longfellow.  "  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  the  poet  (whose  stirring 
lines  of  welcome  have  been  commonly  assigned  to 
Professor  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Charles  Knight),  Mr. 
Longfellow  spent  a  couple  of  hours,  on  Friday  last 
week,  in  visiting  the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  Temple 
Church.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  four  times  in  Eng- 
land;  but  this  visit  was  the  first  he  had  ever  paid  to 
the  spot  in  London  about  which,  with  one  exception 
perhaps,  the  memories  of  all  the  men  of  English  blooJ 
most  delight  to  linger.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  Street, 
the  American  poet  found  himself  suddenly  in  an 
ancient  and  familiar  place,  standing  on  the  very 
spot  where  Plantagenet  and  Somerset  bade  their 
followers  pluck  the  red  rose  and  the  white  rose, — 
near  the  old  mulberry-tree,  still  in  green  leaf,  un- 
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der  which  Bluff  Harry  courted  Anne  Boleyn,— 
close  by  tile  river  terrace  of  Essex  House,  on  which 
Shakespeare  and  Southampton  loved  to  walk,  and 
on  which  still  blooms  the  purple  vine  (a  cutting  from 
which  has  been  sent  to  Shakespeare's  House,  at  Strat- 
ford on  Avon),  —  beneath  the  old  sycamore-tree, 
now  protected  by  an  iron  fence,  under  which  Gold- 
smith and  Johnson  used  to  sit  and  chat,  —  and  over 
the  great  stone  outside  the  Temple  porch  on  which 
you  read, '  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith.'  The  church, 
the  libraries,  the  halls,  the  fountains,  and  the  gardens, 
—  all  were  visited  in  turn  by  the  American  poet." 

London  Fun  has  a  laureate  for  the  croquet- 
ground.     Listen  to  him :  — 

CROQUET. 

A  painter  must  that  poet  be, 

And  lay  with  brightest  hues  his  pallet, 

Who  M  be  the  bard  of  Croquet'rie 
And  sing  the  joys  of  hoop  and  mallet. 

Given  a  level  lawn  in  June, 

And  six  or  eight  enthusiastic, 
Who  never  miss  their  hoops  or  spoon, 

And  are  on  duffers  most  sarcastic  ; 

Given  the  girl  whom  you  adore,  — 
And  given,  too,  that  she  's  your  side  on  ; 

Given  a  game  not  too  soon  o'er, 
And  ne?er  a  bore  the  lawn  espied  on  ; 

Given  a  claret  cup  as  cool 

As  ample  Wenham  ice  can  make  it; 
Given  a  code  whose  every  rule 

Is  so  denned  that  none  can  break  it ; 

Given  a  very  fragrant  weed,  — 
Given  she  does  n't  mind  your  smoking  ; 

Given  the  players  take  no  heed, 
And  most  discreetly  keep  from  joking  ; 

Given  all  these,  — and  I  proclaim, 

Be  Fortune  friendly  or  capricious,  — 
Whether  you  win  or  lose  the  game,  — 

You  '11  find  that  Croquet  is  delicious.' 

The  native  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  Shome  Pro- 
hash,  one  of  the  leading  native  papers  in  India, 
gives  the  editor  an  account  of  a  sale  of  girls  near 
Calcutta  at  which  he  was  present.  When  he  first 
heard  that  such  a  sale  was  going  on,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  he  was  living  under  the  British 
government ;  however,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
but  too  correctly  informed,  for,  on  going  to  a  cer- 
tain quarter  of  the  bazar  at  Manickgunge,  he  saw 
a  cluster  of  girls,  of  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of 
age,  standing  up  for  sale.  The  brokers  were  very 
busy  summoning  customei-s,  as  they  received  a  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent  on  all  the  bargains  effected 
through  their  instrumentality,  besides  some  trilling 
offerings.  The  prices  varied  according  to  the  age 
and  beauty  of  the  children :  girls  of  seven  ruled  at 
about  400  rupees ;  an  old  man  of  seventy  whispered 
an  offer  of  750  rupees  for  a  very  beautiful  girl  of 
thirteen,  who  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  crowd  of 
bidders.  An  exchange  of  daughters  was  taking 
place  in  another  part  of  the  bazar.  The  writer  of 
the  letter,  who  have  been  greatly  horrified  by  what 
he  witnessed,  implores  the  editor  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  officials  to  this  matter, 
and  save  many  Brahmin  families  from  perdition. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  the  learned  members  of  that  body  were 
much  surprised  at  seeing  a  deal  box  containing  an 
old  boot  placed  on  the  table.  It  proved  by  no 
means  to  be  an  historical  article  of  dress,  but  simply 
the  boot  of  a  poor  workman,  and  yet  it  was  brought 
into  this  erudite  assembly  under  no  less  high  auspices 
than' those  of  M.  Becquerel,  whose  special  duty  is 


electricity.  The  story  of  this  wonderful  boot  is  thus 
related :  On  the  Sunday  previous,  a  violent 
thunder-storm  burst  over  Paris.  •  A  workman  was 
crossing  the  road  leading  from  Bercy  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  when  he  suddenly  felt  an  oppression  on 
his  chest,  and  was  in  a  few  seconds  thrown  on  his 
face  by  an  irresistible  but  invisible  force.  He  lost 
the  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  this  condition  was  picked 
up  and  carried  home.  On  examination  of  his  body 
there  was  no  external  mark  of  violence,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  scratch  visible.  During  the  two 
days  which  succeeded  his  fall,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol a  violent  trembling.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  he,  however,  revived,  and  it  was  thought 
that  no  trace  remained  of  his  strange  accident. 
This  was  a  mistake,  however,  for  his  boots  remained. 
The  said  boots  were  heavy,  hobnailed  workman's 
boots,  and  the  lightning  had  abstracted  the  greater 
part  of  the  nails.  Two  members  of  the  Academy, 
after  listening  to  M.  Becquerel's  statement,  said  that 
this  phenomenon  was  by  no  means  new.  General 
Morin  stated  that  at  Charenton  cannon-balls  piled 
in  pyramidical  heaps  had  been  suddenly  projected 
in  every  direction  under  the  influence  of  electric 
fluid  during  the  same  thunder-storm.  Marshal 
Vaillant  related  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  a  soldier  was  knocked  down  by  the 
same  fluid,  his  shoes  dragged  off  his  feet,  —  all  the 
nails  of  the  said  shoes  having  been  extracted,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Becquerel's  workman. 
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Epimetheus. 

TnE  gods  are  turning  gracious,  0  my  brother, 
The  great  Zeus  pauses  from  his  angry  soul, 
He  hath  unslacked  the  bow  of  his  revenge, 
And  lays  the  soft  hand  of  his  favor  on  us. 
Surely  he  shall  not  hate  us  any  more. 
Weary  is  he  and  weary  am  I  of  war, 
He  the  unwearied  hungers  for  his  rest. 
If  neither  race  prevail,  as  neither  may, 
It  is  an  idle  thing  with  restless  eyes 
To  watch  each  other,  each  bereaved  of  joy  ; 
We  can  disturb  his  calm,  he  ruin  ours, 
And  still  no  truce,  no  interval,  no  respite. 
Rejoice,  if  now  these  bitter  ways  are  done  ; 
Break  into  song,  and  take  thine  ease  hereafter: 
Smile,  O  thou  warrior  Titan,  smile  at  last, 
To  find  love  fairer  than  perpetual  fear. 
Behold,  what  love  I  bring  thee,  clear  as  air, 
Strange  as  a  dream,  soft  as  a  mountain  down, 
And  moulded  as  the  pauses  of  a  song ; 
Even  such  a  gracious  thing  and  excellent 
I  found  this  woman  in  the  meadow  grasses, 
Languid  as  one  from  slumber  newly  come, 
And  still  her  eyes  had  soft  desire  of  sleep. 
In  wonder  I  beheld,  and  made  no  word, 
Till  of  herself  she  moved  her  lips  to  sound: 
"  Thus  to  the  Titan  saith  the  lord  of  clouds : 

0  race,  unwearied,  full  of  war  and  toil, 

Fate  is  more  strong  than  your  contentious  arms. 
Ye  hate  ;  shall  hatred  then  unsceptre  Zeus, 
Or  anger  empty  any  throne  in  heaven  ? 

1  fear  you  not,  and  yet  ye  weary  me  ; 

That  our  old  strife  may  therefore  merge  and  die, 
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I  semi  this  woman  for  a  marriage  gift. 

Let  her  accomplish  peace  for  me  with  thine, 

Prometheus  :  be  content ;  I  have  forgiven. 

Thine  old  rebellions  I  have  put  away, 

And  nay  reward  outweighs  the  harm  I  gave  thee. 

Shall  not  her  love  efface  the  thunder-scars 

Wherewith  I  drave  thee  backward  from  my  realm  ?  " 

Therefore  I  joying  led  her  to  thy  face. 

Here  where  the  red  cliff  fronts  the  flats  of  sand, 

And  short  salt  grasses  cease  in  mountain  sedge. 

Prometln 
Art  thou  a  goddess  or  a  human  maiden  ? 

Pandora. 

Of  Zeus  am  I,  and  gift  to  thee,  Prometheus. 

Prometheus. 
Is  Zeus  grown  sudden-generous  to  his  foes  ? 

'  Pandora. 
Nay,  but  it  irks  him  warring  without  end. 

Prometheus. 
Hast  thou  seen  Zeus,  O  lovely  one,  at  all  ? 

Pandora. 

Nay,  but  I  heard  this  message  in  a  dream, 
Before  thy  brother's  footsteps  wakened  me. 
From  my  birth-trance  in  wonder  I  arose  ; 
But  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  past, 
I  know  not  if  I  lived  before  this  morn, 
Or  in  what  fields  I  wandered  other  days  ; 
Yet  earth  is  half  familiar  to  mine  eyes, 
And  in  my  thought  old  broken  images 
Mix  with  the  present,  and  confuse  me  wholly. 
I  am  as  one  who,  eating  some  strange  herb, 
Forgets  his  days  before  the  hour  he  tasted. 

Prometheus. 

I  praise  thee  nothing,  brother,  for  thy  joy. 

If  thou  hast  found  a  marvel,  to  thy  harm 

This  crafty  Zeus  hath  brought  thy  feet  to  find, 

And  stumble  on  his  most  pernicious  gift. 

Wiser  have  left  it  in  the  meadow  grass, 

Gotten  thee  home  again,  and  had  no  heed. 

Doth  Zeus  repent  and  love  us,  O  unwise  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  weary  out  the  stars, 

Eons  and  Eons,  with  this  feud  of  ours, 

Till  one  prevail  ?     Conquest  alone  is  Peace. 

And  now,  forsooth,  he  overflows  with  gifts. 

Much  careth  he,  the  crafty,  how  I  wed. 

Nay,  this  is  some  delusion  of  his  own 

To  work  me  death  :  this  thing  being  wonderful, 

Specious,  a  fair  trap  to  hold  bound  men's  eyes, 

Since  she  is  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  wave, 

Fresh  as  a  sea-flower,  polished  as  its  sea ; 

With  a  sweet  subtle  sadness  haunting  her 

And  ruling  all  her  beauty  with  a  calm 

That  is  the  crown  of  beauty ;  being  fair, 

As  the  gods  give  their  daughters  to  be  fair, 

Still  grace  divine  disdaining  much  to  weep, 

And  far  above  all  laughter.     Such  an  one 

As  this  beholding  the  fool  human  heart 

Leaps  greatly,  is  suffused  with  blind  delight, 

As  though  it  stumbled  on  some  mighty  good 

Entreated  long  of  the  deaf  gods  in  prayer. 

But  this  soft  creature  with  her  gracious  ways, 

And  warmth  and  perfume  and  light  fugitive  glances, 


Whence   is   her    birth,,  my  brother  ?   whence  her 

charm  ? 
Who  wove  the  amber  light  into  her  hair, 
Who  gave  her  all  the  changes  of  her  eyes  ? 
Who  framed  the  treasures  of  her  breast,  and  cai 
The  balmy  marvel  of  her  throat ;  whose  hand 
Fashioned  the  silver  curving  shoulder  down  ? 
Who  clothed  her  limbs  with  color  like  soft  fruit, 
Who  wrought  and  rounded  her  swift  gleaming  feet  ? 
Come,  let  us  reason  this,  desire  is  blind, 
And  brief  is  love  that  follows  of  desire  ; 
Yea,  very  brief,  but  often  at  the  end 
Treason  and  fire  and  poison,  death  and  harm. 
Titans  are  we,  not  wholly  gods,  but  more 
Than  gods  in  this,  if  we  possess  our  souls. 
Why  should  we  hanker  after  her  sweet  hands  ? 
Let  her  be  lovelier  than  the  birth  of  light, 
Why  should  the  incense  of  her  presence  move 
The  soul-engirdled  Titan  from  resolve 
To  have  no  dealing  with  the  false  arch-god, 
But  to  let  always  the  clear  flame  of  hate 
Burn  steadily  between  his  house  and  ours  ? 
Can  Zeus  being  evil  give  good  gifts  at  all  ? 
Can  he  renounce  his  nature  in  an  hour  ? 
Can  he  be  piteous  even  to  harmless  men, 
And  these  have  done  no  insult  to  his  throne  ? 
But  we  the  Titan  seed  endure  alone, 
And  quail  not,  when  he  thunders  in  a  world 
Where   all   things  else   are   chained    beneath    his 

feet. 
We  toss  defiance  to  his  arrogant  face 
While  all  sweet  nature  grovels  at  his  heel. 
Us  he  detests,  us  he  abhors,  us  fears : 
Wilt  thou  have  gift  of  such,  for  I  will  none. 

Pandora. 

Cruel  art  thou,  Prometheus,  being  wise 

And  yet  not  greatly  cunning  after  all. 

Art  thou  no  match  for  one  weak  girl  that  weeps, 

Thou  Titan  that  would  mate  thyself  with  Zeus  ? 

Tears  are  my  wisdom,  and  my  speech  alone 

To  kneel  and  put  my  cheek  upon  thy  hand, 

And  weep  a  little  over  it,  and  say, 

"  Fear  me,  my  king,  for  I  am  terrible." 

I,  utterly  broken,  weaker  than  a  weed, 

Am   God's  strong  vengeance  whom   these  Titans 

fear. 
She  is  worth  trembling  at,  this  girl  that  weeps, 
And  awful,  being  melted  into  tears, 
Sighing  she  threatens  and  entreating  slays. 
Zeus  and  his  fire  ye  fear  not,  but  fear  me. 
Alas,  this  arch-god's  glory,  woe  his  throne, 
Where  shall  he  get  him  comfort  for  his  reign, 
How  shall  he  build  his  cloud-pavilions  sure, 
Seeing  he  rests  his  vengeance  in  mine  hands, 
When  these  great  Titans  do  him  scathe  and  scorn  ? 
Thou  sayest  this  Zeus  is  evil,  let  him  be ; 
How  should  a  woman  reason  of  the  gods  ? 
Yet  are  they  fierce  and  strange  and  sullen  lords, 
As  thy  word  goes ;  they  faint  not,  neither  weep. 
Shall  they  repent,  be  broken,  bow  them  down, 
Surely  they  shall  not  falter  or  remove, 
Though  they  rule  blind,  and  stay  themselves  on  fear  ? 
Revile  them,  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  ? 
Heal  thou  my  tears,  I  care  not  how  they  rule. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  desolate, 
Since  thou  dost  turn  away  thy  gracious  eyes 
In  anger  saying,  "  This  woman  means  me  death." 
Excellent  Titan,  O  great  king,  my  light, 
To  whom  my  nature  blindly  feels  for  love, 
Hath  not  some  strange  and  fateful  power  supreme 
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Impelled  me  to  thy  presence,  laid  mine  arms 
With  their  weak  clasping-;  at  thy  mighty  knees, 
Saying,    "  Lo  thy   lord   and  king,   him  love,   him 

serve  "  ? 
Do  I  resemble  Death  and  Vengeance  so  ? 
That  thou  must  put  me  off  and  stand  aside 
Gloating  on  me  with  pain  unbeautifietl, 
With  hard  eyes  reasoning  on  each  tear  I  shed  ; 
Weighing  my  weakness,  watching  my  despair 
With  wise  incurious  musings,  careless  cold  ? 
Lo,  I  will  speak  my  word,  and  make  an  end ; 
I  that  am  held  this  subtle  and  terrible  thing, 
This  utmost  curse  Zeus'  fury  can  invent, 
I,  even  I,  strewn  in  this  dust,  demand ; 
Doth  the  vine,  feeling  for  her  elm  to  stay 
Her  weakness  and  reach  upward  her  frail  rings, 
Mean  death  to  that  which  saves  her, —  on  whose 

strength 
Her  feeble  arms  may  lean  and  live  and  thi'ive, 
Since  lonely  and  without  him  she  must  die  ? 
.Ah,  such  a  death,  ah,  such  a  loving  curse 
Would  I  be  round  thee,  my  great  elm,  my  king ; 
Ah,  such  a  trouble  my  warm  arms,  such  fear 
My  love,  such  hate  my  kisses.     Let  Zeus  be ; 
Can  he  turn  my  love  backward  if  he  choose, 
Can  he  command  desire  as  babes  are  led  ? 
God  is  not  strong  against  a  woman's  love, 
And  though  Zeus  lust  to  crush  thee  and  thy  race, 
If  I   love   thee,   no    Zeus    could   make  me  harm 

thee. 
Nature  is  more  than  any  god  of  them, 
Therefore  have  mercy  on  me  at  the  least, 
And  from  thy  presence  thrust  me  not  away. 
If  thou  repcllest  me,  where  shall  I  turn  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  for  thou  art  so  wise ; 
I  dream  not  thou  wilt  love  me,  being  so  great, 
Leave  me  to  love  thee  lonely,  for  I  faint 
In  this  sweet  nature,  mateless  and  alone. 
The  splendid  mountain,  rapid  cloud,  slant  meadow, 
Are  in  their  beauty  strange  and  terrible ; 
They  crush  me  with  a  power  that  from  them  flows, 
Till  my  weak  soul  in  their  enduring  eyes 
Seems  to  usurp  in  daring  to  live  on. 
Yea,  the  large  Heaven  unclouded  luminous 
Closes  about  me  full  of  voice  and  whisper. 
Let  me  from  these  old  dread  existences 
Creep  to  thy  shadow  and  assuage  my  heart. 
Let  me  lie  down  with  thy  strong  hunting  dogs 
And  guard  the  curtain  fold  before  thy  tent ; 
Make  me  no  more  than  these,  thy  help,  thy  slave ; 
Find  me  some  petty  useful  thing  to  do, 
Watch  thee  asleep,  or  throw  red  lion  skins 
Warmly  about  thee  when  soft  equal  night 
Alters  to  chill  touched  by  sweet  scent  of  dawn. 
Or  I  have  old-world  harmonies  to  sing 
And  fill  thy  wakeful  eyes  with  folded  sleep. 
But  in  keen    day  when    thy   wise    thought    has 

wing, 
I  will  not  break  thy  musing  with  vain  words, 
But  I  will  sit  and  love,  and  be  most  still. 

Epimetheus. 

Wisdom  is  much,  my  brother  ;  be  content ; 

But  to  strain  wisdom  over  far  is  folly. 

Can  this  white  creature,  perfect  excellent, 

Clothed  in  the  lovely  color  of  pale  light, 

With  scent  of  new-rained  forest  pines  about  her, 

AVith  hair  like  soft  bents  full  of  seed  and  flower, 

Lie  with  her  mouth  against  her  sacred  form? 

Most  holy  is  she,  brother,  being  fair, 

Most  true,  being  chiefly  fresh  and  beautiful. 


To  dare  make  weep  a  thing  of  such  strange  sweet- 
ness, 
Lo,  this  I  hold  intolerable  wisdom ; 
Let  her  be  false,  I  am  content  to  be 
Unwise  and  scorned  for  such  delicious  falseness. 
If  such  perfection  be  incarnate  evil, 
I  am  content  to  take  my  chance  and  perish. 
For  how  should  I  endure  in  after  hours 
If  she  should  prove  divine  as  she  is  lovely, 
If  now,  in  noisy  arrogance,  I  set 
The  clumsy  heel  of  scorn  upon  her  sweetness, 
Sealed  in  my  blinded  wisdom  thrice  a  fool  ? 
But  thou  art  ever  railing  on  this  Zeus ; 
How  art  thou  clothed  and  haunted   with  vague 

fear 
Of  his  perpetual  vengeance.     Dream  thy  fill, 
Thou  wakest  up  with  Zeus ;  feast  sweetly,  still 
There  is  thy  Zeus  in  every  cup.     So  now, 
This  spectre  Zeus  affrights  thee  from  the  joy 
Held  holiest,  highest,  best,  and  awfullest. 
Wilt  thou  refuse  the  glowing  fruit  of  love 
Lest  Zeus  should  put  thee  poison  in  its  rind  ? 
I  charge  thee,  brother,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 
Worthy  of  endless  pity,  terrible, 
If  thou  shalt  dare  to  maim  and  stunt  thy  soul 
In  a  perpetual  fast,  always  denied 
The  crown  and  prize  of  time.    For  so  shalt  thou 
Take  thy  delight  upon  her  fruitful  lips 
So  make  her  nature  blossom  with  thy  love, 
So  bind  her  with  strong  influence  wholly  thine, 
So  strengthen  thee  at  the  springs  of  her  fresh  life, 
Till  thou  wax  more  Titanic,  and  expand 
Thy  lordly  nature  to  new  stateliness ; 
Till  thou  redouble  might,  and  scoff  at  fear, 
And  the  arch-father  of  thy  fear  above : 
Till  thou  may  be  in  comfortable  halls, 
No  longer  roaming,  Titan,  under  heaven, 
With  vengeance  eating  down  thine  heart,  and  climb- 
ing 
The  sterile  forest  border-fields  knee-deep 
In  the  lapsed  mountain's  ruins,  —  warmly  at  home 
Shalt  hear  the  light  wail  of  the  nursling  chilli; 
Shalt  hear  the  mother  murmuring  over  it 
Her  song  of  sleep,  with  cradle  kisses  broken. 
And  if  eternal  conflict  must  prevail 
With  thee  and  thine  against  the  thunder-masters, 
Let  us  breed  offspring  nobler  than  ourselves 
To  make  a  better  battle ;  tear  their  thrones 
Away  like  withered  branches  out  of  heaven, 
Efface  them,  and  sit  calmly  where  they  ruled, 
And  teach  man  better  comfort  than  their  reign. 

Prometheus. 

Thou  hast  said,  my  brother,  yet  no  joy  is  mine 
In  all  the  sounding  of  thy  voice.     A  cloud 
Is  over  all  thy  soul  and  all  thy  words. 
Art  thou,  too,  blinded  of  this  subtle  Zeus  ? 
O,  tremble  then  ye  Titans  for  your  house  : 
These  shall  prevail,  their  hour  is  at  the  doors. 
Yea,  let  them  go  and  pluck  the  garlands  soon 
To  deck  the  forehead  of  their  victory. 
Let  us  put  down  our  necks  for  them  to  tread. 
Let  us  prepare  our  faces  for  their  heels. 
Ay  me,  the  lordly  race,  so  proud  it  was, 
Totters  before  them ;  let  them  scorn  and  laugh. 
No  worm  turns  now  against  them  under  Heaven. 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  this  thing  shall  be. 
But  thou  confusest  blindly  my  plain  word. 
Mine  eyes  as  thine  pronounce  her  beautiful, 
And  she  may  be  as  true  perchance  as  lovely ; 
But  this  "perchance"  is  a  wide  slippery  word. 
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I  will  not  hold  a  thing  of  such  pure  grace 
Means  any  evil  in  herself  against  us; 

Her  could  I  love,  if  over  all  this  strong 

And  ruling  hatred,  with  its  wakeful  eyes, 

Held  not  unslumbering  watch  to  vanquish  us. 

If  this  prevail,  no  mercy  will  be  ours 

But  extreme  hurt  and  exquisite  cruel  pain. 

Therefore  who  sets  his  face  to  cope  with  Zeus 

Hath  little  hour  for  pastime,  must  lay  by 

Forever  all  that  goodly  dream  of  love  ; 

Will  fight  more  surely  childless,  since  each  child 

Is  a  new  wounding-place  that  he  must  guard 

Against  the  subtle  vengeance  watching  him. 

He  too  that  would  not  bend  to  save  himself 

Will  crawl  to  save  his  children  ;  I  will  none. 

Therefore,  though  true,  I  will  have  none  of  her  ; 

Though  fair,  I  take  her  not :   since  Zeus  has  made 

her, 
And  guides  her  also,  his  blind  instrument. 
As  we  could  train  her  in  all  gracious  ways, 
So  he  distorts  the  fair  sweet  hands  to  harm, 
She  guileless  all  the  while.     O  brother,  fear  her ; 
Blind  are  her  steps,  and  Zeus  is  terrible, 
And  hungers  with  the  famine  of  his  hate 
To  crush  our  race  beneath  the  fiery  darkness. 

Chorus  of  Nymphs. 

Queen  of  every  grace  and  gift, 

Perfect  thou  and  lovely  queen, 

Hail,  Pandora :  from  each  rift 

Of  our  secret  rock,  unseen 

We  will  hymn  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Earth  with  us  she  is  so  glad  of  thee, 

That  at  this  thy  coming,  love  and  fairest, 

All  her  old  dried  fountains  waken  free, 

And  her  pale  swards  flush  with  petals  rarest. 

For  thee  the  forest  heaves  with  eager  leaves, 

And  bows  its  stately  branch  and  yearling  tree. 

The  fleet,  unresting  waters  of  the  sea 

Are  shaken  in  their  light  continually : 

There  is  no  thing  that  grieves. 

The  shadows  pass  away  because  of  thee. 

A  large  deep  music  gathers  from  the  land ; 

The  gray  cliff-head,  the  burnished  island-spire, 

Are  trembling  with  desire. 

The  small  waves  spend  their  foam  and  push  the 

sand, 
Crested  in  rolling  gold  and  arched  with  emerald 

fire; 
Thy  loveliness  is  as  the  moon's  command 
To  sway  them  as  she  will,  and  make  them  flow  ; 
They  are  amazed  at  thy  imperial  brow. 
The  fear  of  thy  sweet  beauty,  and  the  love 
That  changes  fear  till  fear  grow  strangely  sweet, 
Make  nature  listen  if  thou  dost  but  move, 
And  thrills  the  meadow-grasses  at  thy  feet ; 
The  watery  saffron,  gentian,  bloom  of  light, 
The  lilies  of  the  moorland  amber-eyed, 
Sigh  toward  thee  passing  ;  the  dew-spider  weaves 
Weak  webs  to  tangle  thy  bright  steps  aside, 
The  woodbine  reaches  ineffectual  leaves. 
Beautiful  sister,  let  us  come  to  thee, 
Fear  not  our  worship,  flee  not,  holy  one, 
Be  thy  sweet  breath  about  us  like  the  sea, 
Be  thy  pure  brow  above  us  as  the  sun. 
Be  to  us  breath  and  ocean,  light  and  spring, 
Reward  us  only  with  thy  presence,  bring 
Thyself,  and  be  the  deity  of  these ; 
Rule  us,  and  love  us,  and  there  shall  not  cease, 
O  queen,  thine  adoration.     Let  thy  hands 
Be  near  us  for  our  worship,  and  thy  hair  , 


Unfolded  for  our  wonder;  as  the  sands 

New  washed  of  tide   are  colored,   when  waves 

spare 
Some  of  their  liquid  glowing  as  they  go 
To  leave  them  bright  a  little.     But  thy  brows 
Have  bound  bright  heavy  sunlight  on  their  snows 
For  a  perpetual  spoil.     Thou  dost  not  know 
The  stint  and  fluctuation  of  the  tide  ; 
For  thou  art  clothed  with  fair  on  every  side ; 
Thou  art  no  cloud  with  but  one  hour  to  glow. 
Nay,  for  thy  lord  who  stablished  thee  so  sweet 
Hath  put  all  change  beneath  thy  perfect  feet, 
Hedged   thee   with   excellent    honor  and  made 

Praise 
A  drudge  to  hew  thee  wood,  and  Love  to  watch 

and  wait 
A  slave  beside  a  lute-string  to  make  thee  easy 

ways 
Of  sleep,  when  tired  with  pastime,  and  serve  be- 
side thy  state. 
Yea,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  meek  Love  beside 

thee, 
And  smile  a  little,  as  not  over-glad, 
Being  too  royal,  with  no  joy  denied  thee, 
Than  to  be  otherwise  than  grandly  sad. 
As  the  gods  laugh  not  overmuch,  indeed 
They  laugh   or  weep  not ;   what  is  worth  their 

weeping  ? 
Sweet  youth  fails  not  beneath  them  like  a  reed, 
The  shadow  and  the  shine  are  in  their  keeping. 
The  large  deep  flows  on  under  them,  the  cloud 
Is  strewn  along  their  tables,  and  the  light 
Is  broad  about  them,  when  the  wind  is  loud ; 
And  the  deep  gates  of  sunset  in  their  sight 
Burn  with  the  broken  day.     But  these  maintain 
High  state  as  always.     Their  hands  reap  and  slay, 
Nor  render  any  reason.     They  are  fain 
Because  their  rule  cannot  be  put  away, 
Because   their    arrows  swerve   not    when  they 

draw, 
Because  their  halls  are  winter-proof,  their  hate 
Mighty  and  fat  with  store  of  death,  their  law 
Shod  with  the  iron  permanence  of  fate. 
Being  cruel,  they  can  glut  their  cruel  wills ; 
Wrathful,  allow  their  wrath  its  utmost  way; 
Insatiate,  can  almost  lust  their  fill ; 
Listless,  can  drowse  on  tinted  cloud  all  day, 
Lulled  by  the  nations  wailing  as  they  pray,  — 
Nay,  let  us  break  our  song,  nor  think  on  these. 
To  thee  this  conflict,  Titan,  doth  belong  ; 
We  are  but  weak  as  ineffectual  seas, 
That  roll  and  break  their    foam-lines   all   day 

long  — 
She  is  as  lovely,  lord,  as  thou  art  strong. 
To  us  she  cometh  as  some  strange  desire  : 
As  a  bird's  voice  through  distance  in  the  night : 
Like  scent  of  oaken  woods :  like  perfumed  fire 
Floated  among  the  pines  in  curling  spire : 
The  loosening  of  her  ringlets  is  like  light. 
Refresh  thy  lordly  spirit  at  her  lips, 
They  shall  renew  thy  soul  with  subtle  power. 
Turn  thee,  O  lord,  to  thy  desired  repose  ; 
Time  hath  made  ripe  for  thee  this  perfect  flower, 
Ami  folded  up  her  fragrance  like  a  rose. 
Arise,  and  take  thy  joy,  and  dream  no  wrong; 
Who  shall  assail  thee  in  thy  mighty  hall  ? 
Ours  let  it  be  to  sing  thy  nuptial  song, 
Until  some  beam  auroral  touch  the  trees, 
And  wake  thy  palace  with  an  ouzel's  call ; 
And  morn,  on  stress  of  mist-wreath  borne  along, 
Arrive  in  sweet  light  cloud  and  shaken  breeze. 

William  P.  Lancaster. 
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THE  SELF-DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

There  is  no  baseness  to  which  some  men  will  not 
descend,  in  order  to  become  "  noble."  Humanity 
has  no  more  crawling  specimen  than  the  creature 
who  has  centred  his  ambition  on  an  ornament  for 
his  button-hole.  A  cross  and  an  end  of  ribbon  is  the 
object  of  a  lifetime  of  ante-chamber  waiting,  of 
toadying  to  influential  friends,  of  abject  meanness. 
Governing  men,  and  governing  classes,  seeing  the 
avidity  with  which  poor  humanity  will  swallow  the 
glittering  bait  of  a  medal  or  a  star,  have  gone  to 
work.  The  manufacture  of  these  cheap  rewards  has 
thriven.  The  fierce  opponent  is  tamed  by  a  deco- 
ration, and  led  from  revolutionary  barricades  to  the 
avenues  of  palaces  by  a  ribbon-end.  His  wife  was 
at  his  elbow.  He  must  be  decorated.  All  their  ac- 
quaintance of  any  note  were  knights  of  at  least  one 
order.  How  proud  would  she  be  to  walk  with  him, 
with  his  honors  blushing  on  his  noble  breast !  The 
star  would  become  a  splendid  heirloom  in  the  family. 
It  Was  impossible  to  refuse  it.  Families  far  less  hon- 
orably descended  than  his  could  show  decorations 
of  many  orders  worn  by  their  ancestors.  "Would  he 
go  to  his  grave  leaving  his  children  no  memento  of 
his  distinguished  career  ?  Would  he  be  borne  to 
the  cemetery  like  the  Auvergnat  round  the  corner, 
when  he  might  command  a  military  escort,  and  have 
the  drum  muffled  in  his  honor  ?  Besides,  he  should 
observe  how  a  decorated  gentleman  took  precedence 
of  a  plain  gentleman  on  all  occasions.  The  man 
with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  carried  his  letter  of 
introduction  and  his  passport  upon  his  bosom.  How 
did  a  man  of  a  certain  age  look  in  evening  dress, 
without  the  least  bit  of  a  cross  upon  him  ?  His  un- 
broken black  told  the  company  that  he  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life  without 
having  done  the  least  thing  to  mark  him  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Until  he  became  dec- 
orated, he  was  one  of  the  million. 

Napoleon  the  First  comprehended  all  the  uses  of 
an  order  of  chivalry  when  he  established  the  Legion 
"^  lonor.  He  took  the  old  European  orders  for  the 
basis  of  his  new  institution,  and  infused  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  into  an  ancient  art.  He  established 
a  democratic  order  of  chivalry  which  should  compre- 
hend desert  of  every  description,  and  put  the  Mar- 
shal of  France  beside  the  great  artist,  the  renowned 
composer,  the  first  inventor.  He  knew  what  he  was 
about,  when  he  took  the  bawble  from  his  own 
breast  to  place  it  upon  that  of  the  great  professor  of 
science.  The  legionaries  of  France  are  now  spread 
over  the  broad  face  of  the  empire,  and  their  crosses 
and  those  of  their  fathers  are  hung  up  in  village 


homes.  The  red  ribbon  keeps  the  bonnet  rouge  in 
order. 

The  desire  for  decoration  at  the  button-hole  has 
become  so  fervid  and  so  general  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  proceed 
on  system.  We  all  know  that  there  are  speculators 
who  offer  to  buy  the  ambitious  man  the  cross  of 
some  petty  state  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
material ;  but  these  are  vulgarians  in  the  art  of  hu- 
man decoration,  whose  dupes  are  of  the  lowest  ig- 
norant description.  The  arts  of  self-decoration  have 
progressed  apace  of  late  years,  —  not  among  the 
vulgar,  but  in  the  midst  of  men  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, and  among  the  rich,  who  want  to  make  a  fig- 
ure in  drawing-rooms.  Since  no  gentleman's  even- 
ing dress  is  now  complete  without  a  star  or  a  ribbon, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  strong  desire  burning 
among  men  of  education  who  are  addicted  to  the 
salons  of  the  Continent  to  crave  the  favors  of  Anhalt 
or  implore  the  smiles  of  Bavaria. 

The  order  of  Kamehama  is  only  three  years  old, 
while  the  military  order  of  Alcantara  was  established 
by  the  Abbe  de  Fitaro  in  1177.  If  Monsieur  de 
Chope  cannot  hope  to  have  his  heart  warmed  with 
the  Garter  or  the  Fleece,  he  must  be  content  to  sue 
to  their  High  Mightinesses  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  order  to  put  the  polite  world  in  possession  of 
the  information  necessary  .to  him  who  would  have 
the  modern  self-decorative  arts  at  his  command,  a 
guide  has  at  length  been  published.*  It  is  the 
merest  skeleton  of  a  hand-book,  but  then  it  is  the 
first  of  its  class.  The  author  or  compiler  has  broken 
new  ground.  The  skeleton  will  be  presently  cov- 
ered with  flesh,  and  clothed ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
complete  new  science.  For  the  present  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  elementary  work,  —  a  book  of 
rudiments  in  the  art  of  cringing  and  fawning. 

The  Self-Decorator's  Handy-Book  opens  with  a 
chapter  on  Cross-Hunting.  The  writer  justifies  his 
book  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  Paris  ball-room, 
—  at  an  Embassy,  or  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
crowds  of  men  dazzle  the  humble  intruder's  sight 
with  their  crosses  of  brilliants.  The  prismatic  light 
dances  in  every  corner ;  for  the  love  of  diamond 
stars  is  as  general  as  the  love  of  woman,  —  and  more 
lasting.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  young 
diplomatist  who  has  prepared  an  order-box,  in  which 
there  is  a  row  of  compartments  left  vacant  for  the 
stars  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  diplomatic 
career  must  fall  into  them.  He  remembers  a  musi- 
cian who  went  almost  mad  with  pride  and  joy  when 
he  found  the  red  rosette  flaming  on  his  coat.     He 
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became  so  vain  that  he  was  unapproachable.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  one  morning,"  writes  our  professor 
of  the  self-ileeorative  arts,  ''when  I  was  talking  with 
him  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  An  elegantly 
dressed  lady  brushed  him  with  her  crinoline.  En- 
raged at  this  disrespect  to  his  decoration,  he  turned 
savagely  upon  her,  and  lifted  his  hand  as  though  he 
were  about  to  knock  her  head  off  her  shoulders  with 
his  umbrella."  The  professor  naively  adds  that  all 
people  do  not  feel  the  reception  of  honors  with  this 
intensity ;  a  fact  that  is  fortunate  for  elegant  ladies 
walking  in  Paris  streets.  Some  —  but  these  are 
rare  birds,  indeed  —  are  indifferent  about  the 
Legion.  The  professor  owned  a  human  dodo  of  this 
kind,  for  cousin.  He  was  the  oldest  mayor  in 
France.  Informed  that  the  prefect  of  his  depart- 
ment was  about  to  recommend  him  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  for  the  red  ribbon,  the  veteran  re- 
plied :  "  And  what  should  I  do  with  it,  friend,  in 
my  eighty-second  year  ?  "  Beranger  and  the  Legion 
is  more  to  the  purpose.  Louis  Philippe  offered  the 
cross  to  the  old  minstrel.  Beranger  replied:  "  Tell 
the  king  that  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  wish  ;  but 
that  I  can  accejit  nothing  from  him,  being  a  repub- 
lican." The  messenger  expostulated.  "  The  king 
predicted  your  objection,  and  charged  me,  there- 
fore, to  assure  you  that  his  opinions  were  even 
more  republican  than  yours."  "  Then,"  the  poet 
persisted,  turning  on  his  heel,  "  the  king  is  too  re- 
publican for  me." 

Inasmuch  as  most  people  do  not  carry  their 
"  puritanism "  to  this  excess,  the  professor  of  the 
self-decorative  arts  has  buckled  to  the  noble  task  of 
making  the  back  staircase  a  pathway  of  roses.  He 
addresses  authors  and  composers,  to  begin  with. 
The  starting-point  of  advice  is  that  they  should  ob- 
tain permission  from  crowned  heads,  before  dedicat- 
ing their  works  to  them.  "  This  formality  is  indis- 
pensable." Crowned  heads,  it  would  seem,  being 
alive  to  the  saying  that  dedication  is  a  terrible 
weapon  which  the  pamphleteer  or  the  court  fiddler 
has  in  his  hands.  Here  follows  an  invaluable  warn- 
ing :  "  The  sovereign  pontiff  deigns  to  accept  occa- 
sionally the  respectful  homage  of  pious  works,  but 
His  Holiness  never  accepts  a  dedication."  The  for- 
tunate receive  a  letter  ojf"  acknowledgment  from  the 
Pope's  secretary;  the  superlatively  happy — as  M. 
Artaud-Hausmann —  are  invested  with  the  title 
and  insignia  of  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  a 
dignity  which  authorizes  the  happy  author  or  artist 
to  infold  himself  in  a  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  bear  a  black-coat  enlivened  with  scarlet 
arms. 

The  professor  passes  at  once  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized.  "  It  is  the  star  which  captivates  the  sight, 
electrifies  the  soul,  and  the  rays  of  which  brighten, 
like  a  beacon-light,  the  genius  which  the  dark  clouds 
of  misery  seek  to  roll  into  the  abyss  of  life."  The 
professor  can  be  eloquent.  The  uses  of  the  star  of 
the  Legion  are  more  than  common  foes  have  dreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy.  "  The  breast  on  which  its 
favoring  light  shines  is  swollen  with  a  noble  pride. 
The  happy  man  who  has  deserved  it  is  transformed 
when  he  receives  it.  He  metamorphoses  himself; 
and  henceforth,  exempt  from  even  trivial  faults,  he 
becomes  the  model  of  his  companions  in  the  narrow 
path  of  honor  and  of  duty."  In  brief,  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  is  a  liberal  education,  and  a  perpetual 
sermon.  The  uses  of  the  Legion  and  of  ether  deco- 
rations having  been  established,  and  it  having  been 
shown   that    cross-hunting  has   become   a  popular 


sport,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  professor's  handy-book 
is  established.  The  next  point  is,  where  to  choose  ? 
Which  shall  be  the  happy  hunting-grounds  ?  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  military  and  civil 
orders  in  the  world.  France  has  one  only, —  like 
Belgium,  Monaco,  and  Oldenburg  ;  but  then  there 
are  seven  in  England,  ten  in  Spain,  nine  in  Prussia, 
eight  in  Russia,  eleven  in  Bavaria,  and  four  even  in 
Hesse.  Why,  Nassau  has  two,  and  so  has  Tunis. 
Here  is  an  embarras  de  richesse  for  the  true  hunter 
after  honors.  He  can  please  himself.  He  who  is 
content  with  little  birds  can  display  the  fowler's 
arts  in  Bavaria,  or  have  a  poetic  tournee  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  The  wildest  poetic  twitter 
must  surely  bring  down  Monaco.  The  handy-book 
is  deficient  in  one  particular,  that  it  does  not  inform 
the  order-hunter  how  the  big- wigs  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  to  be  captivated. 

From  the  list  of  game  we  pass  on  —  and  in  this 
the  order  of  the  work  is  admirable  —  to  the  impe- 
rial and  royal  owners  of  the  preserves.  From  these 
Greatnesses,  we  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  their 
gamekeepers,  or  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Paris. 
The  hunter  must  now  choose  for  himself,  and  invent 
tactics  proper  to  his  individual  predicament.  A  few 
examples  are  all  the  professor  can  afford  by  way  of 
lessons.  These  are  all  in  verse.  It  would  seem 
that  stars  and  ribbons  are  mostly  to  be  had  for  a 
song.  The  keen  hunter  keeps  his  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  courts  ;  when  a  foreign  prince  approaches 
within  song-shot,  he  twangs  his  harp,  and  pipes  his 
loudest.  The  professor  appears  to  have  had  a  busy 
time  of  it,  last  year,  when  crowns  were  as  common 
as  nightcaps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  was  addressed  in  lofty  numbers,  and 
Frenchmen  were  invited  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with 
splendid  fetes.  William  of  Prussia  was  told  that 
France  "  thrilled  with  pride,"  at  his  approach,  and 
that  of  his  royal  cousins  and  brothers.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  valiant  warriors  of  which  this  century  hafl 
seen  the  birth,  at  page  28  :  at  page  14,  his  Majesty 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  March,  1797.  Poetic  li- 
cense has  no  bounds  when  the  song  of  triumph  is 
sounding,  and  a  star,  with  a  ribbon  attached,  appears 
in  the  heavens.  The  hunter  must  be  equal  to  any 
occasion.  He  must  be  inspired  in  a  telegraph  office, 
when  the  event  demands  the  effort.  Our  professor 
of  the  self-decorative  arts  affords  his  readers  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  poem  which  he  addressed  last  year  to  the 
Sultan,  by  electric  telegraph,  telling  his  Majesty 
that  France  would  never  forget  the  honor  he  was  on 
his  way  to  pay  her.  The  history  of  his  Majesty's  ex- 
ploits had  charmed  her,  and  her  pride  was  preparing 
"  an  immense  success  "  for  him. 

Fuad  Pasha,  "  the  intelligent  minister  whom  Eu- 
rope appreciated,"  was  laid  under  contribution. 
"  O  celebrated  Pasha ! "  tho  professor  exclaimed 
in  his  enthusiasm,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  ~|T 
his  object.  M.  de  Bismarck  was  important,  and  he 
was  addressed  by  the  professor  in  verse  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  would  be  impo 
to  ask  a  butcher  for  a  cutlet  in  more  downright  t  to 
guage.  The  professor's  lady  is  the  petitioner  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  count.  The  lady  does  not  beat 
about  the  bush  for  her  bird  ;  but  tells  the  Prussian 
king's  minister  she  is  astonished  at  his  forgetfulness 
of  her  husband's  claims.  Since  she  is  aware  that 
justice  is  his  invariable  rule  of  conduct,  she  raises 
her  most  bewitching  smile  and  adds,  "  Dear  count, 
repay  his  homage  to  the  king  with  an  end  of  ribbon 
holding  the  brilliants  of  a  cross."  He  has  been  sing- 
ing twenty-five  years  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
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lady's  "  Russian  heart "  is  fretted  at  the  delay  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  lyre  :  and  she  implores  M.  de 
Bismarck  not  to  permit  his  friends  to  say  that  her 
husband  has  travaillc  pour  le  roi  de  Prussc.  This 
final  hit  is  surely  a  mistake  in  the  art. 

"  Fire  often,  and  you  are  sure  to  bring  down  some- 
thing," appeai-s  to  be  the  professor's  motto. 

These  are  among  the  means  by  which  a  man's 
breast  may  be  made  to  sparkle  with  diamonds. 
The  art,  as  the  professor  teaches  it,  will  tempt  many, 
when  they  see  the  real  ribbon  in  a  man's  button-hole, 
to  glance  at  the  knees  of  the  wearer's  trousers. 
Lately,  a  pike  was  caught  in  the  Seine,  —  so  the 
chroniclers  say,  —  with  a  chevalier's  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  hooked  to  its  gills.  Three  years  ago, 
a  lunatic  drowned  himself,  wearing  all  his  decora- 
tions, — showing  two  comforting  points,  namely,  that 
weak  intellect  is  no  impediment  to  progress  in  the 
arts  of  self-decoration,  and  that  a  madman  never 
loses  the  sense  of  the  value  of  his  crosses.  It  was 
hard  for  the  fish,  however,  a  French  writer  remarks, 
to  be  taken  so  soon ;  the  lunatic  might  have  been 
promoted ! 


LOST! 

I  was  rather  late  at  the  office  that  morning,  and, 
although  I  was  in  excellent  spirits  myself,  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  there  was  something  wrong.  My 
principal  was  a  good  fellow,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
his  temper  was  not  the  most  certain  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  he  came  looking  rather  black  and 
gloomy,  and  sometimes  my  step  was  not  as  jaunty 
as  it  should  have  been.  But  we  pulled  very  well 
together.  The  end  of  the  official  day  found  us  as 
happy  as  any  two  released  Government  clerks  in 
the  service,  and  the  very  best  of  friends. 

When  my  principal  looked  up  from  his  papers 
that  morning,  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  gloominess 
did  not  proceed  from  disordered  liver,  or  result  from 
a  sleepless  night  consequent  on  an  extra  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner  the  evening  before.  His  temper  was 
not  ruffled.     He  was  sad. 

I  said  to  myself,  as  I  nodded  to  him,  and  passed 
to  my  desk,  that  I  should  soon  find  out  what 
depressed  him,  for  never  were  two  men  more  confi- 
dential than  my  good  old  principal  and  myself- 

On  this  occasion,  however,  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
pumped,  as  usual.  He  took  up  the  supplement 
sheet  of  the  Times,  and  throwing  it  across  to  me, 
merely  said,  "  Poor  fellow." 

I  began  at  the  u  Births."  They  contained,  not 
unfrequently,  much  sorrow  for  many  men  in  the 
Docket  Office.  When  a  Government  clerk's  name  is 
mentioned  fourteen  times  in  that  particular  section 
of  the  leading  journal,  his  friends  may  well  pity  him. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  distinction  of  being  so 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  grievance  by  the  recipient  of  the 
honors.     The  joy  of  some  fathers  is  irrepressible. 

I  think  I  laughed  a  little  when  my  eye  caught  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

"  On  the  30th  instant,  the  wife  of  C.  Trevor,  Esq., 
of  a  son." 

It  was  Lent,  and  there  were  very  few  marriages, 
—  none,  at  any  rate,  that  interested  me.  I  was  just 
about  to  burst  out  with  some  wild  bit  of  extrava- 
gance apropos  of  old  Starkey's  melancholy  face, 
when  another  paragraph  in  a  far  more  gloomy 
section  of  the  paper  attracted  my  attention :  — 

"  On  the  30th  instant,  the  beloved  wife  of  C. 
Trevor,  Esq.,  aged  twenty-eight." 


This  was  indeed  sad  news.  I  knew  Charles  Tre- 
vor well,  had  known  him,  indeed,  since  the  day  on 
which  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  office,  a 
bright-faced,  beardless  boy,  fresh  from  school,  and 
consequently  first  in  the  competition  before  the 
dreaded  commissioners  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westmin- 
ster. 

A  year  ago  Charley  Trevor  had  married.  We 
thought  him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and  hinted  as  much 
as  delicately  as  we  could.  But  he  was  infatuated,  — 
off  his-  head  altogether:  a  good  fellow  as  ever  lived  ; 
the  kind  of  man  that  many  a  woman  would  have 
moulded  into  something  superlatively  good  in  the  way 
of  men ;  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  with 
strange  green  eyes  and  thin  lips,  and  married 
her. 

I  was  present  at  the  wedding,  —  Charley's  best 
man,  in  fact ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  from  the  time  * 
he  was  engaged  until  he  was  married  we  were  not 
such  firm  friends  as  in  the  old  days,  and  after  the 
wedding  I  saw  very  little  of  him  indeed. 

I  had  dined  with  them  once,  and  during  that  one 
evening  I  persuaded  myself  of  three  facts :  first  of 
all  I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Trevor  ;  secondly,  that  Mrs.  Trevor  did  not  like  her 
husband ;  and,  thirdly,  that  my  friend  idolized  his 
wife. 

And  now,  within  one  short  year  of  their  wedding, 
I  stood  with  the  paper  in  my  hand,  and  read  there- 
in that  Charley  Trevor  was  a  father  and  a  widow- 
er. 

I  knew,  of  course,  what  was  my  duty,  —  my  pain- 
ful duty.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go  at  once  to  my 
friend,  and  try  and  comfort  him.  Charley  Trevor 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  left  alone 
after  such  an  awful  blow  as  this.  Highly  sensitive, 
nervous,  passionate,  and  impetuous,  his  was  the  kind 
of  grief  most  painful  for  man  to  suffer,  and  the  most 
terrible  for  man  to  witness. 

Men  have  such  different  ways  of  showing  their 
sorrow  that  these  little  missions  of  friendship  become 
occasionally  very  delicate  matters.  To  some,  the 
sight  of  a  well-known  face  is  soothing  in  the  extreme, 
and  an  opportunity  for  .confidence  and  consolation 
goes  occasionally  half-way  towards  a  cure ;  while 
others  prefer  to  hide  themselves  away,  to  shut  them- 
selves up  with  their  sorrow  in  some  lonely  room, 
apart  from  every  one  in  the  world,  no  matter  how 
friendly,  and  resent  any  approach  to  them  as  an  in- 
sult. They  feel  that  no  one  can  appreciate  their 
agony,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinence  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  it  with  kindliness  and  affection. 

However,  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  went  in  the  dark 
of  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  heard  of 
my  friend's  loss,  to  try  and  comfort  him.  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  to  find  him  as  I  did.  He  had 
suffered  awfully,  I  could  see  that ;  but  his  suffering 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  rage,  rather  than  despair. 
There  was  not  that  tearful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, speaking  more  eloquently  than  words,  of  a 
void  which  could  never  be  replaced. 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  quick, 
short,  angry  steps,  and  hardly  noticed  that  the  door 
had  opened  and  I  had  entered.  He  looked  at  me  at 
first  rather  fiercely,  but  his  face  seemed  worn  and 
tired,  like  the  face  of  an  old  man. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said,  in  a  thick, 
hoarse  voice.     "  Then  you  know  all  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  had  heard  of  his  sad  affliction. 

"  How  good  —  how  good  of  you  to  come,"  and  then 
he  broke  down. 

There  was  a  Ions  silence,  —  a  silence  which  I  did 
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not  attempt  to  break,  but  allowed  the  poor  fellow  to 
lean  upon  the  mantelpiece  and  sob. 

When  he  had  recovered  a  little,  and  looked  up 
at  me.  bis  face  seemed  quite  changed.  All  the 
anger  had  disappeared ;  the  fierce  fire  had  gone 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  then,  heart-broken  indeed,  he 
said,  — 

"Do  you  think  I  loved  that  dead  woman  up- 
stairs ?  " 

In  an  instant,  from  that  one  sentence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  spoken,  all  my  private 
doubts  and  uncertain  fears  assumed  a  real  shape, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  destined  to  hear  a  dreadful 
story.  I  will  tell  his  story  as  he  told  it  me  in  the 
house  to  which  he  had  brought  his  wife  only  a  year 
ago,  and  from  which  she  was  soon  to  be  carried 
away  and  buried  out  of  sight. 

•  "  She  was  my  cousin,"  he  began ;  "  I  suppose  you 
know  that.  We  began  by  playing  at  making  love 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl,  on  the  sly.  We  knew 
perfectly  well  that  her  father  would  sooner  see  his 
daughter  dead  than  married  to  me,  and  that  my 
father  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  cousin  mar- 
riages. But  I  suppose  these  objections  made  us  all 
the  more  inclined  to  play  at  love-making.  It  was,  in 
some  sort  of  way,  exciting  to  carry  on  our  little  flir- 
tations under  the  very  eyes  of  our  parents,  but  still 
under  the  rose. 

"  We  were  thrown  very  much  together.  I  spent 
all  my  holidays  at  Craven  Court,  and  all  my  quiet 
hours  at  school  were  occupied  in  recollections  of  the 
delightful  days  spent  there.  Very  soon  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  playing  at  making  love.  She  seemed, 
somehow,  to  belong  to  me. 

"  Why,  I  loved  her  when  I  was  a  mere  child. 
Little  notes  were  smuggled  under  her  door  at  night- 
time, and  little  locks  of  her  sunny  hair  were  cut  off 
and  hidden  away  in  an  old  pocket-book,  which  never 
left  me  night  or  day  when  I  was  at  school.  It  was 
child-love ;  but  I'll  swear  that  it  was  the  honestest 
and  purest  love  that  was  ever  given  to  girl. 

"  She  liked  teasing  me.  You  know  how  girls  like 
teasing  boys;  the  girls,  who  for  their  age  are  so 
unnaturally  forward ;  the  boys,  who,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  are  so  feminine  and  shy.  She  could 
dance  and  hold  her  way  with  men  twice  her  age  in 
a  ball-room,  while  I  could  only  wish  to  heaven  I  did 
not  feel  so  awkward  and  such  a  fool,  as  I  stood 
between  the  folding-doors  watching  her  coquetting 
with  the  humble  bunch  of  violets  I  had  gathered  for 
her  in  the  dew,  two  good  hours  before  breakfast- 
time.  She  had  taken  these  same  violets  from  me 
when  gathered,  and  kissed  them ;  but  now  she  was 
playing  the  woman  among  big  men  and  women,  and 
I  was  a  foolish,  awkward  lad,  standing  between  the 
folding-doors,  and  hating  every  one  who  touched 
her  hand. 

"  We  were  both  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  our 
existence,  —  she  awkward  and  ungainly,  and  I  rough 
and  uncultivated,  —  when  I  began  to  understand 
what  a  strange,  whimsical,  variable  disposition  she 
had.  Walking  out  alone,  she  would  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  complain  that  we  were  separated  for  so 
long  a  time,  firing  me  with  wild,  enthusiastic  notions 
of  becoming  a  great  man  for  her  sake;  and  then 
in  the  evening  she  would  turn  icy  cold,  and  imply 
in  the  general  conversation  that  cousins  were  cousins, 
and  that  was  all. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  wise  on  her  part,  and  showed 
unusual  discretion.  I  persuaded  myself  at  the  time 
that  it  was  both  wise  and  discreet,  but  then  my  eyes 
were  not  opened.  ^ 


"  Years  after  that  we  really  did  love.  At  least  I 
was  blinder  then  than  ever ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  acted,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  much  dust 
was  thrown  in  my  eyes. 

"  And  here  I  must  tell  you  the  strangest  part  of 
this  strange  story  as  it  seems  to  me.  No  man  in  the 
world  is  more  sensitive  than  I  am.  I  am  over 
sensitive,  and  to  a  fault ;  crying  very  often  for  an 
imaginary  moon  when  the  moon  is  not  so  very  far 
off  after  all,  and  coining  and  creating  difficulties 
which  ought  never  to  have  existed.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  I  am  not  constituted  like  one  of  those 
thick-skinned,  obtuse  fellows  one  meets  with  occasion- 
ally, who  love  so  blindly  that  they  are  ignorant 
altogether  of  women's  wihness  and  finesse,  and  would 
go  on  loving  in  a  heavy,  lethargic  manner,  though 
the  whole  world  sees  at  a  glance  that  their  Omphales 
are  deliberately  sending  them  to  sleep  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  their  strength  for  a  whim.  I  was  at  Om- 
phale's  feet,  —  I  don't  deny  it  for  a  moment ;  but  the 
first  snip  of  the  scissors  would  have  awakened  me 
from  the  poppiest  of  slumbers. 

"  If  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  a  fool,  I  should  be 
cutting  at  once  at  the  root  of  my  story.  I  don't 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  I  tell  you,  any 
more  than  you  will  be  likely  to  understand  it.  I 
give  you  the  facts,  and  must  leave  you  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

"  We  were  both  of  us  in  our  plain  senses,  quite 
grown  up  by  this  time,  and  able  to  think  for  our- 
selves ; .  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  one 
spring-time  down  at  Craven  Court. 

"  She  had  grown  into  a  fine  shapely  woman.  Not 
beautiful,  —  by  no  means  beautiful ;  some  people 
might  very  fairly  have  considered  her  plain,  —  but 
hers  was  that  strange  kind  of  ugliness  that  had  a 
terrible  fascination  for  me. 

"  There  had  been  a  wedding  down  at  Craven 
Court.  It  was  spring-time,  and  I  was  bidden  there, 
only  too  glad  to  shake  the  dust  of  London  off  my 
feet  among  the  bursting  apple-blossoms  of  a  Kentish 
orchard.  My  'young  man's  fancy'  had  'lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  love '  over  and  over  again 
since  I  had  last  seen  Lilian.  Up  in  London  I  had 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  my  boyish  affection 
was  just  so  much  folly.  In  action,  over  and  over 
again,  I  had  been  untrue  to  the  love  which  had 
warmed  my  young  heart ;  in  reality,  never.  There 
was  a  something  which  kept  on  telling  me  that  I 
only  liked  in  London  and  loved  somewhere  else. 
Whenever  I  flirted,  —  and  I  flirted  on  every  possible 
occasion,  —  I  made  little  mental  contrasts,  and  I 
knew  very  well  to  whom  I  would  have  rushed  if 
every  woman  I  had  ever  seen  had  thrown  off  her 
reserve. 

"  Perhaps  she  had  flirted  too :  perhaps  she  had 
loved  during  the  interval ;  but  I  know,  when  our 
eyes  met  as  we  stood  in  the  old  oak  dining-room  at 
Craven  Court,  man  and  woman  now,  in  an  instant 
the  old  love  rushed  back  intensified  ;  and  to  me  it 
would  never  have  come  back,  and  would  never  have 
been  intensified,  had  there  not  been  a  something  in 
those  strange,  bluish-gray  eyes  of  hers  which  told  me 
I  had  not  come  down  among  the  apple-blossoms  for 
nothing. 

"  And  the  firelight  was  flickering  off  the  old  oak 
wainscoting  on  to  her  marvellous  hair. 

"  I  assure  you  I  did  not  bully  her  into  loving  me. 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  she  could  gain  nothing 
but  sorrow  and  misery  by  listening  to  the  tale  I  had 
to  tell.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  that,  were  our 
secret  once  known,  her  family  would  cut  out  her 
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name  from  its  records  and  discard  her  at  once  and 
forever. 

"  She  loved  her  father,  and  her  father  loved  her ; 
but  in  this  one  respect  his  heart  would  have  become 
marble  towards  her,  and  she  knew  it.  She  loved 
her  mother,  but  she  knew  on  this  one  topic  her 
mother  would  have  been  merciless.  Her  sisters, 
brothers,  relations,  friends,  —  every  one  she  knew  in 
the  world,  —  would  have  inveighed  against  such  a 
match,  and  still  she  stood  there  in  the  firelight,  and 
her  eyes  told  me  more  eloquently  than  any  words 
that  she  lay  — 

"  In  my  hands  as  tame 
As  a  pear  late  basking  over  a  wall,       '■ 
Just  a  touch  to  try,  and  off  it  came  : 
'T  is  mine !    Can  I  let  it  fall  ? " 

"  Marriage  between  Lilian  and  myself  was  secret- 
ly considered  so  outrageous  and  out  of  the  question 
at  Craven  Court,  that  we  were  left  alone  to  do  just 
as  we  pleased.  In  addition  to  the  exquisite  pleasure 
we  both  felt,  the  secrecy  of  our  love  lent  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  romance.  We  were  never 
watched,  never  suspected,  never  thought  of  as  any- 
thing but  a  pair  of  cousins  and  old  and  well-tried 
friends. 

"Indeed,  so  daring  and  heterodox  was  our  ex- 
ploit, that  we  hardly  dared  even  to  breathe  to  one 
another  what  we  really  felt. 

"  One  evening  it  all  came  out,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. 

"  It  was  after  dinner,  in  the  long  low  drawing- 
room.  We  had  been  together  nearly  all  day,  riding 
side  by  side  among  the  flowers  of  delicious  spring. 
Still  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  A  thousand 
times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  venturing  a  little 
farther,  but  a  thousand  times  I  had  checked  myself. 

"  I  had  had  the  strength  to  reflect.  One  unlucky 
word,  and  banishment  from  Craven  Court  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

"  It  would  have  required  the  strongest  love  that 
ever  woman  possessed  to  bring  matters  just  then  to 
a  successful  issue,  and  though  I  felt  that  Lilian 
loved,  I  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that  her  love 
was  all-powerful  against  the  strong,  pitiless  world 
that  would  have  trampled  on  us  both. 

"  It  was  natural  that  I  should  pause.  As  we  were 
—  with  no  word  said  —  we  were  safe  for  some 
years,  perhaps,  of  dreaming.  With  that  one  word 
said,  we  should  both  inevitably  have  to  wake,  and 
grapple  with  a  serious  and  overpowering  diffi- 
culty. 

"  And  so  we  went  on  still  dreaming,  dreaming, 
dreaming.  The  one  word  was  not  said,  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities  were  still  filmy  and  dull,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  a  cosey  corner  of  the  long  low 
drawing-room,  she  at  the  piano,  and  I  in  ambush  by 
her  side,  where  she  could  see  me  and  I  could  not  be 
seen. 

"  The  music,  as  usual,  sent  me  off  my  head. 

"  She  was  playing  a  sonata  of  Chopin's,  which  will 
ring  in  my  ears  till  I  die.  The  sonata  opens  with 
music  of  the  wildest  description,  which  I  used  to 
liken  to  a  lover  riding  at  night  through  a  dark  and 
gloomy  forest,  seeking  in  despair  for  the  castle  in 
which  his  lady  is  concealed.  All  kinds  of  danger 
surround  him :  he  is  lost,  and  then  suddenly  he 
strikes  into  the  right  path  again,  and  the  moon 
shines  out.  In  an  instant  the  wild  and  troubled 
music  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  melody  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  This  melody,  I  used  to  say, 
burst  o.ut  from  the  castle,  and  led  the  lover  on 
through  the  moonlight  to  rescue  his  beloved.     And 


then,  when  the  ear  is  softening  and  softening  to  the 
melody,  and  one  can  imagine  the  horseman  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  castle,  the  sweet  soft  air 
dies  away,  and  the  fitful  troubled  music  comes  back 
again.  lie  is  destined  never  to  find  his  love.  The 
moon  is  hidden  again,  and  again  the  wood  gets 
darker  and  more  dangerous.  But  with  the  last 
burst  of  the  storm,  amidst  its  wild  ravings,  and  be- 
tween the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  comes  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  melody,  just  a  suggestion  of  what 
might  have  been,  to  tantalize  the  lover  and  intensify 
the  horrors  of  the  night  and  the  despair  at  his  heart. 
This  was  the  poem  she  played  me,  and  I  read  the 
poem  to  her  in  whispers  as  she  played. 

"  It  was  our  own  story  exactly,  and  we  both  knew 
it.  They  made  her  play  it  again,  the  filmy-eyed  au- 
thorities over  their  whist  in  the  other  room. 

"  She  looked  towards  me  piteously.  I  had  never 
seen  her  look  like  that  before.  But  she  nerved 
herself  for  the  struggle,  and  dashed  into  the  first 
storm  scene.  She  lingered  lovingly  over  the  mel- 
ody, playing  it  with  a  softness  and  tenderness  which 
was  only  too  terrible  to  me.  But  the  last  storm 
scene,  which  contained  the  recollection  of  the  air, 
was  too  painful,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  or 
why  I  said  it,  these  words  were  whispered  in  her 
ear, — 

"  ■  Lilian  !  love  ! ' 

"  And  then  the  hot  scalding  tears  burst  at  once 
from  her  eyes,  falling  over  the  keys  and  her  hands 
and  my  hand,  which  trembled  lovingly  over  hers. 

"  She  broke  down  utterly,  and  one  hand  of  hers 
fell  from  the  notes  into  mine.  There  was  a  slight 
rustle,  and  a  sound  of  impatience  in  the  next  room, 
and  in  an  instant  I  upset  the  music-book  and  put 
out  the  candles.  I  was  only  just  in  time,  but  we 
were  saved. 

"  The  next  morning  I  had  to  leave  for  London, 
but  before  I  left  I  had  heard  from  her  lips  the 
sweetest  words  that  a  man  can  hear,  and  received 
from  them  the  gentlest  touch  that  a  man  can  feel. 
I  was  loved  by  her,  and  in  spite  of  all ;  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  work  a  new  man,  —  and  —  as  I 
thought  —  a  hero. 

"  We  parted  bound,  as  I  had  imagined,  with  in- 
dissoluble ties.  I  prepared  to  fight  for  her  with  all 
my  man's  strength,  she  willing  to  support  me  with 
all  her  woman's  co-operation  and  sweetness .- 

"  And  how  long  do  you  think  we  kept  our  com- 
pact ? 

"  In  six  weeks  from  the  dreary  wet  morning  on 
which  I  left  Craven  Court  our  secret  was  discovered, 
and  in  less  than  seven  weeks  from  that  day  I  had 
received  a  letter,  cold  as  ice  and  short  as  an  epigram, 
telling  me  that  I  must  awake  from  my  dream,  as  she 
had  done,  and  signed  '  Lilian.' 

u  Perhaps  in  such  cases  men  are  apt  to  judge  wo- 
men somewhat  too  harshly.  I  certainly  own  that 
my  verdict  was  a  harsh  and  a  bitter  one.  A  fair 
fight  would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  she  had 
laid  down  her  arms  without  a  shadow  of  a  struggle. 

"  I  know  perfectly  well  what  miseries  she  had 
to  endure.  They  were  all  against  her.  She  was  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  With  every  sword  at  her 
throat ;  but  she  denied  her  country  for  the  sake  of 
her  life.  It  is  easy  to  realize  such  a  position,  and  to 
guess  how  many  women  would  have  yielded.  A 
man  would  have  been  worse  than  a  traitor  and  a 
coward  to  have  given  in  without  a  fight  for  it ;  but 
a  woman,  —  well,  poor  women,  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  them.  And  yet,  when  I  thought  over  it,  I 
counted  on  my  fingers  many  brave  women  who 
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would  have  endured  more  suffering  than  flat  for  a 
man  thev  loved,  and  I  had  thought  Lilian  Lee  loved 
me. 

'•  It  was  a  hard  case  for  her ;  I  own  it.  But  in 
mv  heart  I  could  find  no  excuse,  for  her  then.  I 
suppose  I  rated  woman  too  highly,  —  I  trust  not. 
Bat  after  what  had  happened  at  the  piano,  heart 
and  soul  I  had  believed  in  Lilian  as  the  best,  and 
bravest,  and  truest  woman  I  had  ever  known,  and  it 
was  a  little  hard  in  six  weeks'  time  to  see  my  idol 
dashed  to  pieces. 

"  Bat  there  was  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
I  was  stabbed,  and  to  the  heart.  The  wound 
seemed  deeper  and  more  to  be  regretted  because  it 
was  done  in  the  dark.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  chance  of  a  scuffle.  The  most  painful  part  of 
the  matter  to  me  to  that  I  knew  that,  if  we  were  to 
meet,  —  if,  for  instance,  I  had  gone  down  to  Craven 
Court  and  seen  her  the  very  instant  I  received  my 
dismissal,  —  she  would  have  been  mine  as  much  as 
ever. 

"My  pride  would  not -allow  me  to  stoop  so  low. 
Once  near  her,  I  could  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  with  her ;  and  with  me  by  her  side  she  would 
have  defied  legions  of  enemies.  But  I  was  not  near 
her,  —  hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  fact,  —  and  that 
altered  the  case  very  considerably. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  take  my  thrash- 
ing without  a  murmur,  preferring  to  allow  her  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  what  she  had  done,  and  to  pass 
her  unnoticed  whenever  I  saw  her  again,  than  to  risk 
the  chance  of  a  fresh  humiliation,  intimately  allied 
as  it  was  to  the  chance  of  a  resumption  of  our 
dream. 

"  They  sent  her  away  out  of  England,  and  she 
remained  away  for  about  a  year.  When  she  re- 
turned, I  met  her  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  we 
did  not  speak. 

"  I  am  not  naturally  of  a  revengeful  disposition, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I  could  have 
allowed  my  pride  to  get  the  better  of  those  stronger 
and  warmer  feelings  which  still  clung  round  my 
heart.  I  could  have  kissed  her  when  I  passed  her, 
for  I  loved  her  still.  Another  year  softened  me  con- 
siderably. She  and  I  were  still  unmarried.  It  was 
more  by  luck  than  management  that  I  had  escaped 
matrimony.  I  had  often  meditated  it,  but  reflection 
taught  me  that  it  would  be  terribly  unsafe  with  her 
still  free.  I  knew  I  must  have  gone  back  to  her, 
and  acted  in  imagination  the  agony  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her,  and  I  bound  to  another. 

"  I  had  often  heard  her  name  coupled  with  mar- 
riageable men,  and  at  last,  by  the  merest  accident  in 
the  world,  I  heard  it  in  connection  with  a  very  mar- 
riageable man  indeed,  —  an  old  widower  with  four 
children  and  a  large  fortune. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  sacrifice,  of  course  ;  friends 
and  foes  owned  that.  She  was  being  bullied  into 
the  marriage,  I  knew.  Wherever  she  went  it  was 
1  the  rich  widower  '  with  a  cough  ;  and  the  women 
with  good  kind  husbands  at  home,  who  wanted  to 
borrow  her  carriage  when  she  was  sacrificed,  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  her  that  she  was  a  lucky  girl. 

"  I  had  but  one  thought  about  the  matter. 

"  •  Poor  darling ! ' 

"An  accurate  study  of  life  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation had  persuaded  me  that  no  carriages,  or 
diamonds,  or  wealth,  or  magnificence,  or  bonnets, 
or  dinner-parties  can  compensate  for  loss  of  self- 
respect;  and  a  woman  like  Lilian,  who  marries  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  loses  all  self- 
respect. 


"  I  swore  that  I  would  save  her  from  moral  degra- 
dation if  I  could,  and  I  vowed  I  would  be  reconciled 
to  my  cousin.  We  had  never  met  to  speak  to  each 
other  since  we  had  parted  at  Craven  Court,  and 
I  was  determined  that  we  would  both  meet  and 
talk. 

"  A  rare  opportunity  favored  my  enterprise.  We 
met  casually  at  a  picnic,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  before 
the  day  was  out  we  were  engaged  again.  I  was 
just  in  time,  as  it  turned  out,  for  she  told  me  that 
she  was  only  waiting  for  the  widower  to  propose  to 
her;  and  further,  that  she  would  have  married  him, 
knowing  well  that  she  was,  metaphysically  speaking, 
stepping  into  her  grave  instead  of  into  her  wedding 
clothes. 

"  My  story,"  said  Charley  Trevor,  getting  strange- 
ly excited  as  he  ran  on  from  point  to  point,  "  dates 
now  from  days  with  which  you  are  only  loo  familiar. 

"  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not  slip 
through  my  hands  this  time,  and  so  I  held  her  fast. 
We  were  secretly  married,  as  you  know,  and  you 
were  my  best  man.  A  year  has  passed  away  since 
then,  —  a  year  of  sunshine,  darkened  over,  as  I 
thought,  with  only  summer  clouds  of  thunder.  But 
it  seems  that  I  was  blind,  —  hopelessly,  miserably 
blind. 

"  Heaven  knows  that  all  my  life  long  I  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  that 
one  woman.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  I 
would  not  have  done  for  her.  The  study  of  this 
most  anxious,  serious  year  of  my  life  has  been  her 
happiness.  I  have  had  no  thought  but  of  her  and 
for  her. 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  been  deceived,  as 
every  man  fn  the  world  is  deceived.  It  is  woman's 
work,  woman's  mission,  woman's  pleasure,  I  sup- 
pose, to  destroy  us.  These  are  hard  words.  Bear 
with  me,  then,  until  I  tell  you  all. 

"  I  knew  her  danger,  poor  creature,  and  her  criti- 
cal condition.  Most  cheerfully  would  I  have  suffered 
for  her  if  I  could.  *It  is  useless  to  tell  you  of  the 
mental  anguish  I  suffered. 

'  "  I  can  remember  well  sitting  here  in  this  chair, 
in  this  very  room,  and  seeing  the  door  suddenly 
open.  His  face  —  the  doctor's  face  —  told  me  all. 
I  would  have  strangled  him,  had  he  told  me  she 
was  dead. 

"  So,  like  a  wise  fellow,  he  said  nothing. 

"  But  that  cruel,  cold  face  of  his,  without  a  sign  of 
hope  or  comfort  in  it,  mocked  me,  and  I  fainted 
away. 

"  It  was  only  last  night  that  I  awoke  from  my 
stupor,  and  I  was  then  seized  with  an  intense  and 
sudden  longing  to  see  her  again.  When  I  recovered 
I  was  alone,  and  down  here,  and  even  then  I  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  believe. 

"  'I  will  go  and  see  for  myself,'  I  said. 

"  It  was  dark  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  I 
knew  there  would  be  some  one  watching  up  stairs. 
How  I  trembled  !  I  groped  my  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark,  and  crept  noiselessly  into  the  room.  The  nurse 
was  asleep,  and  the  candle  was  burning  down  in  its 
socket. 

«  '  Shall  I  die  if  I  see  her  ?  '  I  thought. 

8  I  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  stretched  out  my 
hand. 

"  O  Heaven !  how  cold !  With  one  loud  shriek 
I  rushed  across  the  room  to  seize  the  end  of  the  ex- 
piring candle.  But  the  nurse  woke  and  stopped  me. 
Stopped  me  ?  No,  she  tried  to  do  so,  with  a  plain- 
tive Irish  howl,  and  caught  at  the  candle  which 
I  had  snatched  up. 
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"  •  Sir  !  Sir !  For  mercy's  sake  don't  look  there  ! ' 

"  No  power  on  earth,  no  entreaty  in  the  world, 
could  have  prevented  my  looking  then.  Again  I 
drew  back  the  curtains,  and  this  time,  with  the  can- 
dle in  my  hand,  I  gazed,  horribly  fascinated,  at  the 
features  of  my  dead  wife.  But  it  was  not  the  cold, 
dead  face  alone  that  fascinated  me.  There  was 
something  else. 

"  Around  her  neck,  bound  by  a  piece  of  pale-blue 
crumpled  ribbon,  hung  a  plain  gold  locket,  —  a  lock- 
et I  had  never  seen  before. 

" '  Who  put  this  there  ? '  I  said. 

"  Down  went  the  nurse  upon  her  knees,  imploring 
for  mercy. 

"  '  O,-  sir,  she  begged  so  hard  !  I  could  n't  cross 
her  at  such  a  time.  She  died  so  peaceable  when 
the  locket  rested  there.' 

' '  I  did  n't  —  could  n't  kiss  her  after  that,  and 
there  the  locket  remains  on  the  neck  of  my  dead 
wife. 

"  There  it  will  remain  till  the  judgment-day,  for 
she  will  be  buried  with  it  on  her  heart." 

This  was  Trevor's  story. 

lie  told  me  afterwards  whose  likeness  the  locket 
contained,  and,  with  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  was  telling  me  how  he  had  once  loved  the 
man,  and  what  a  friend  he  had  been  to  him,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  nurse  came  and  placed  his 
infant  in  his  arms. 

WALKING. 

Between  elaborate  gymnastics  in  one  way,  and 
scrambling  up  mountain  sides  in  another,  the  man 
who  merely  walks  has  fallen  into  some  sort  of  con- 
tempt as  a  commonplace  creature  of  no  merit,  whose 
pretensions  either  to  be  taking  exercise  or  to  be 
amusing  himself  are  fundamentally  spurious.  Your 
grimpeur,  or  rowing  man,  or  man  who  works  mira- 
cles with  bars  and  ladders  and  trapezes,  looks  upon 
the  simple  walking  man  as  the  poorest  kind  of  person 
in  the  world ;  as  a  laureate  might  look  on  some  pen- 
ny sonneteer,  or  a  London  star  upon  some  poor 
second  walking  gentleman  at  Birmingham  or  New- 
castle. There  is  a  mischievous  injustice  in  this.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  general  tendency  of  this  day  of  big 
things  to  think  meanly  of  any  pursuit  which  either 
has  not  cost  a  mint  of  money,  or  consumed  a  huge 
amount  of  energy,  or  does  not  somehow  stand  out  in 
a  signal  and  ostentatious  manner.  Thus  an  Amer- 
ican will  give  fabled  quantities  of  dollars  for  a  mare 
that  trots  her  mile  in  two  minutes  and  some  seconds ; 
but  he  will  not  walk  so  much  as  from  Eighteenth  to 
Twenty-second  Street,  or  some  third  of  a  mile,  if 
there  is  a  car  to  save  him  the  trouble.  English  peo- 
ple do  not  yet  take  their  exercise  in  this  vicarious 
manner ;  but  even  among  us  there  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing predisposition  to  take  cabs  in  town,  and  to  ex- 
pect chaises  and  carriages  in  the  country.  There  is 
a  growing  notion,  too,  that  you  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  any  real  pleasure  or  relaxation  nearer  than 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  home,  and 
that,  to  put  it  mathematically,  the  pleasure  increases 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
You  may  be  decently  happy  at  Venice  or  in  the 
Tyrol,  but  if  you  get  out  as  far  as  the  American 
prairie,  your  joy  and  satisfaction  must  reach  a  pro- 
digious point.  This  blunder  and  foolishness  is  the 
fruit  of  the  same  swelling  and  overgrown  love  of 
mere  size  and  abundance  which  derides  the  notion 
of  living  decently  on  less  than  three  or  four  thou- 
sand a  year.     You  can  be  very  happy  on  a  good 


deal  less  than  that,  and  a  man  of  a  right  mind  could 
get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  a  walk  from  London  to 
Southampton  as  a  man  of  a  different  sort  could  get 
between  Southampton  and  Constantinople.  There 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  people  who  have  leisure, 
money,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation to  extract  due  profit  from  it,  should  not  take 
these  prolonged  Continental  trips ;  only  why  do  other 
people  with  less  leisure  and  money  undervalue  the 
delights  at  their  door,  just  because  there  are  cost- 
lier delights  between  this  and  Central  Asia  ? 

The  drawbacks  to  walking  tours  are  obvious,  if 
they  are  taken  in  one's  own  country.  You  never 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  newspapers,  for  example. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  Times  at  breakfast,  it  is  pret- 
ty sure  to  overtake  you  by  supper-time,  or  at  best 
by  the  next  forenoon.  This  prevents  the  mind  from 
clearly  leaving  the  every-day  groove.  You  want 
to  forget  everything  that  usually  absorbs  you,  —  mar- 
kets, politics,  new  books,  controversies,  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  all  kindred  matters.  How  can  a 
man  do  this  when  he  is  each  day  in  the  room  with 
the  Times  of  the  day  before  ?  Then,  there  is  some- 
thing demoralizing  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
railway  would  have  brought  you  in  five  hours,  or 
perhaps  three  hours,  to  some  spot  in  reaching  which 
you  have  consumed  five  or  six  days.  In  moments 
of  fatigue  this  fact  presents  itself  to  the  walker  with 
terrible  force ;  and  if  he  be  as  morally  weak-kneed 
as  we  assume  him  to  be  strong-kneed  physically,  it 
is  very  apt  to  make  him  despise  himself  in  a  most 
fatal  manner.  This,  however,  is  an  obvious  fault, 
characteristic  of  an  age  which  lays  itself  out  for  strik- 
ing ends,  without  any  belief  that  means  may  after 
all  themselves  be  ends  well  worth  pursuing.  To 
enjoy  a  process  apart  from  the  ultimate  product 
which  is  to  come  of  it  appears  to  be  sinking  down 
among  the  dead  arts.  And  so  the  walker,  who  has 
started  without  the  due  amount  of  reason  and  moral 
courage  upon  his  subject,  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
succumb  before  the  fact  that  he  could  have  got  to 
Plymouth  or  Land's  End  by  train  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  which  it  has  taken  him  to  walk  it ;  as  if 
the  actual  walking  itself  were  not  in  solid  truth 
worth  taking  into  account. 

Unless  a  man's  object  be  simply  to  get  to  places, 
without  regard  to  the  pleasure  on  the  way,  walking 
is  incomparable  in  the  summer  time.  If  he  merely 
wants  to  move  as  far  away  as  his  money  will  carry 
him  from  a  given  spot,  then  let  him  in  Heaven's  name 
catch  as  many  express  trains  at  as  many  continuous 
points  as  possible.  Only,  in  this  case,  why  should 
he  not  simplify  the  process  by  sticking  to  the  limited 
mail  between  Edinburgh  and  Euston  Square  ?  If 
he  went  steadily  .backwards  and  forwards  in  this 
way  for  some  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  would  be 
acting  not  much  less  wisely  than  he  does  now,  when, 
finding  himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  holiday,  the 
first  thing  which  he  thinks  of  is  the  number  of  miles 
that  he  can,  by  assiduous  and  unremitting  travel,  get 
over  in  the  time.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  wonderful 
sense  of  gayety  and  pleasant  movement  in  the  morn- 
ing start  from  the  railway  station.  After  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  a  good  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  sensations  in  the  world  to 
find  one's  self  amid  all  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the 
platform.  And  the  first  half-hour  in  the  train  is 
well  enough.  The  swift  motion  and  smooth  stimu- 
lates the  brain,  and  one  thinks  of  a  thousand  pleas- 
ant and  suggestive  things.  But  it  is  not  a  lasting 
pleasure.  The  motion  becomes  monotonous.  The 
rapid  passage  of  objects  before  the   eyes  wearies 
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them.  The  beat  gets  at  you,  and  the  glare  and  the 
dust.  And  you  have  no  choice  but  to  remain  in 
your  box,  passive,  yet  not  apathetic.  By  the  end  of 
the  day  he  who  was  happiest  of  articulate-speaking 
men  at  nine  in  the  morning  is  by  six  in  the  evening 
the.  fretfullest  and  unhappicst.  Now  in  walking  all 
this  is  reversed.  Perhaps  as  you  turn  out,  not  too 
long  after  daybreak,  the  heart  quails  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Even  breakfast  may  not  at  once  quicken 
the  pedestrian  energy  into  full  being.  The  first 
mile  is  possibly  a  slight  strain,  but  this  soon  rights 
itself,  and  then  all  goes  well.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  scene ;  above  all, 
the  exercise  of  the  limbs  and  the  stimulus  to  the  or- 
gans, soon  stir  a  full  life  in  the  walker.  Instead  of 
gradually  sinking,  as  the  railway  traveller  does,  he 
rises  ;  and  if  he  proportions  his  distance  judiciously 
to  his  strength  and  habitude,  he  arrives  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  not  worn  out  and  fretful,  like  his  friend 
who  has  gone  by  train,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
a  state  of  mischievous  exaltation  such  as  seizes  the 
man  who  has  overwalked  himself,  but  with  a  delight- 
ful readiness  to  appreciate  repose.  Even  the  sun  is 
less  distressing  to  a  man  walking  than  it  is  to  the 
man  sitting,  or  to  the  man  standing  still.  This,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  well  known  ;  the  exercise  enables 
the  body  to.  resist  the  heat  and  to  throw  it  off',  and 
in  walking,  moreover,  the  mind  is  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  surrounding  objects  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  limbs. 

It  is  more  difficult,  one  must  admit,  to  find  a  good 
companion  for  an  excursion  afoot  than  for  mere  rail- 
way travelling  up  and  down  Europe.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  can  endure  silence  for  a  space,  and  in 
walking  incessant  talk  becomes  the  severest  of  taxes. 
Some  men  cannot  endure  silence  in  a  comrade. 
They  never  shake  off  the  idea  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  sulkiness,  and  no  great  improvement  on  it 
either.  Striding  along  by  the  side  of  a  silent  man 
makes  them  fidgety  and  restless.  The  strain  of 
talk  never  by  any  chance  becomes  as  perturbing  to 
them  as  the  strain  of  silence.  While  you  are  placid- 
ly revolving  this  thing  and  that,  a  companion  of 
another  sort  is  most  likely  nursing  a  fancied  griev- 
ance. And  it  must  be  said  of  walking,  that,  if  it  be 
not  very  judiciously  measured  and  timed,  it  breeds 
irritation  and  readiness  to  imagine  offence  as  much 
as  any  other  process  that  strains  the  bodily  strength. 
If,  moreover,  this  fatal  germ  should  be  ever  so  little 
developed,  walking  is  of  all  things  the  most  likely 
to  bring  it  to  a  climax.  People  are  thrown  so  much 
upon  one  another  in  walking.  There  are  fewer 
incidents  here  for  commonplace  people  than  in  a 
railway  with  fellow-passengers,  occasional  stoppages, 
stations,  officials,  and  other  matters  which  break  and 
divide  the  attention.  To  be  a  thoroughly  good  and 
safe  walker,  warranted  not  to  grow  quarrelsome, 
perhaps  a  man  must  be  a  little  out  of  the  common- 
place groove.  He  must  have,  what  not  all  men  have 
by  any  means,  a  capacity  for  simplicity  of  enjoyment 
which  is  probably  born  with  men,  and  is  not  to  be 
acquired.  Some  people  cannot  get  the  steam  up 
on  anything  short  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  Mont 
Blanc  or  a  Dresden  or  Florentine  art  gallery.  These 
are  not  fit  to  walk,  for  the  pleasures  of  the  pedestrian 
are  simple  and  unartificial.  To  be  ever  so  little 
tainted  with  the  Johnsonian  theory,  that  one  blade 
of  grass  is  just  like  another,  is  a  distinct  disqualifica- 
tion, or  not  to  care  for  green  fields  and  the  constant 
changes  of  the  clouds,  or  to  look  upon  all  sunsets  as 
the  same.  A  man  who  never  thinks  of  anything  but 
cities  is  no  fit  companion  in  rural  strolls.     Not  but 


that  the  town-walker  is  excellent  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  man  of  the  temper  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Johnson, 
or  punier  moderns,  who  can  find  real  joy  and  re- 
freshment in  walks  along  the  streets  of  great  cities. 
To  be  vividly  interested  in  variety  of  physiognomy, 
of  expression,  of  costume,  and  to  have  a  relish  for 
conjecturing  the  future  or  the  purpose  of  this  person 
or  of  that,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  be 
brimful  of  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  human  life  and 
enjoyment,  —  a  man  with  all  this  in  him  gets  a  great 
deal  more  out  of  walking  than  his  friend  Dives  with 
the  brougham  or  the  fine  coach.  Still,  excellent 
fellows  of  this  kind  evince  a  gift  both  for  boring  and 
being  bored  when  you  bring  them  among  the  deso- 
lateness  of  the  fields  and  moors. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  good  and  un- 
wearying companions  with  the  right  talent  for  speech 
and  the  right  talent  for  silence,  at  any  rate  you  can 
always  command  some  good  pocket- volume,  which 
shall  comply  in  both  these  points  to  a  marvel.  Hor- 
ace or  Lucretius,  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  or  Keats, 
or  a  philosopher,  or  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  will  more 
than  repair  all  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  way  of 
delightful  companions.  You  may  be  more  fully  and 
effectively  taken  out  of  the  mill-horse  round  of  daily 
care  and  drudgery  by  a  fortnight's  walk  in  the 
pleasant  places  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  and  West- 
ern Sussex  than  if  you  had  scoured  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  under  other  conditions. 


DINNER-TABLE  ART. 

In  no  branch  of  decorative  art  is  there  a  greater 
opening  for  originality  and  improvement  than  in 
that  connected  with  the  service  of  our  tables.  For, 
as  the  less  constitutes  the  greater,  so  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  art  has  no  permanency,  nor  effective  power, 
till  it  has  shown  itself  as  much  in  the  common  cup 
and  plate  as  in  the  finest  landscape  or  the  noblest 
piece  of  sculpture.  When  its  scale  of  efficiency  is 
thus  wide,  when  it  has  no  limit  but  the  necessity  to 
which  it  ministers,  then  art  may  be  said  to  live 
amidst  a  people  —  as  it  did  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
Etruscans  of  old. 

It  may  be  libellous  to  say  so,  considering  the 
amount  of  self-sufficiency  which  prevails  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  but  the  middle  classes,  and,  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  the  lower  classes,  of  this  country, 
have  as  little  true  artistic  feeling  as  they  fail  in  a 
conception  of  what  constitutes  the  simple  and  the 
tasteful.  This  defect,  in  spite  of  schools  of  design, 
illustrated  books  and  newspapers,  arises  in  some 
degree  from  want  of  a  general  and  higher  culture ; 
and,  in  a  greater  still,  from  an  absence  of  true  taste 
in  the  color,  form,  and  ornament  of  the  objects  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturer  for  the  purposes  of  daily 
use.  Were  every  object  which  Ave  took  in  hand 
endowed  with  as  much  taste  as  utility,  a  process  of 
indirect  culture  would  take  place ;  analogous,  though 
in  another  form,  to  that  proceeding  from  the  opening 
of  picture-galleries  and  museums.  Art  would  thus 
penetrate  through  almost  every  social  degree,  and 
become  national  in  judgment,  expression,  and  re- 
ception. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  pottery,  and  to  that  of 
a  useful  character,  every  person  of  taste  can  see  how 
much  more  beautiful  it  might  be,  both  in  color  and 
form,  without  increase  of  cost.  Absence  of  body- 
color  is  the  greatest  defect  in  modern  pottery  ;  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  used  on  the  dinner-table. 
Go  where  we  may,  let  us  be  at  home  or  abroad, 
the   same   dead   white  is    toned    against    a  dead 
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■white  table-cloth ;  if  there  is  a  pattern  on  our  plate, 
and  on  the  dishes  before  our  eye,  it  is  probably  of  a 
pale  green  or  blue ;  or,  if  red,  it  is  in  such  small 
masses  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effect.  We  go 
out,  say  to  a  large  London  dinner-party,  where  our 
host  has  expended  £100  or  £120  on  the  service 
before  us.  It  is  rich  in  gilding,  it  bears  his  coat-of- 
arms,  it  is  bordered  with  a  brilliant  blue  or  green ; 
yet  what  is  the  effect  ?  We  look  down  or  up  the 
table  and  see  nothing  but  dead  white  surfaces ;  the 
white  table-cloth,  the  uncontrasting  silver.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  effect  at  all,  except  of  a  chill  uniformity, 
unworthy  of  an  age  pretending  to  the  least  cultiva- 
tion in  matters  of  taste. 

Our  potters  seemingly  forget  that  warm,  or  high- 
toned  colors  are  a  cardinal  necessity  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  of  northern  climates.  English  architects 
are  beginning  to  perceive  this  truth  by  their  revival 
of  the  ornamental  terra-cotta  and  fine  red  brickwork 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Observe  how  well  these  masses 
of  dark  red  tone  against  our  wintry  skies ;  and  in 
summer,  how  well  they  look  amidst  the  verdure  of 
our  woods  and  lawns.  Except  for  occasional  pur- 
poses, white  brick  and  large  masses  of  white  stone- 
work are  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  our  climate 
as  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture.  Open  por- 
ticoes, colonnades,  roof-lights,  and  white  surfaces, 
are  unsuited  to  us.  We  want  solidity,  shelter, 
warmth,  and  tones  of  warmth  in  coloring,  in  our 
buildings ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principle,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  in  even  minor 
things. 

A  century  ago,  Wedgwood  deplored  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  changing  the  color  of  his  ordi- 
nary ware  from  a  fine  body-color  of  pale  sulphur  to  a 
dead  white.  But  the  fashionable  world,  just  as  it 
grew  tired  of  Bath  or  Weymouth,  Ranelagh  or  the 
Pantheon,  had  grown  tired  of  cream-color;  and, 
with  the  caprice  natural  to  a  low  state  of  education, 
vapid  accomplishments,  misused  wealth,  and  a  sense- 
less and  wearying  pursuit  of  pleasure,  clamored  for 
a  change.  He  tried  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
introducing  what  he  called  pearl  white,  that  was 
white  slightly  toned  with  pink,  as  the  cream-color 
was  white  more  or  less  toned  with  yellow ;  but  it 
was  not  well  received.  He  had  thus  to  export  his 
finest  wares  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
and  adopt  for  his  home  trade  a  pottery  covered  with 
a  dead  white  glaze ;  not  so  white  as  that  in  use  at 
present,  but  still  low-toned  compared  with  his  richest 
examples  of  cream-color.  Yet  contrast  the  two!  — 
the  fine  sulphur-color  of  Wedgwood's  best  days,  with 
a  modern  dinner-service  of  dead  white,  on  which  the 
pattern  is  in  some  low  shade  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  colors,  as  brown  or  green.  In  the  one  case, 
you  see  no  effect  at  all  but  that  of  negative  unobtru- 
siveness ;  in  the  other,  a  vivid  conception  of  fitness 
and  beauty  strikes  the  mind,  and  is  retained  by  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Say  that  the  service  is  of 
true  old  Wedgwood  —  of  those  palmiest  days  of 
cream-color,  1765  to  1785,  and  on  it  the  enameller 
has  expended  his  skill  in  what  was  called  the  red 
antique  pattern,  'that  is,  the  conventional  Greek 
honeysuckle,  in  dark  red,  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
black ;  or,  say  it  is  the  purple  grape  antique,  where 
the  richest  purples  flash  upon  half-hidden  leaves  of 
green :  such  a  service  as  Wedgwood  devised  for  the 
idol  of  his  political  veneration,  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  See  how  the  rich  ivory  tints  contrast 
with  the  low-toned  table-cloth;  how  the  lines  of 
purple  flash  along  the  table ;  or,  how  the  rich-toned 
reds,  subdued  by  the  scarce-seen  threads  of  black, 


warm  up  the  surrounding  surfaces !  Let  the  centre- 
piece be  one  of  Wedgwood's  fine  black  tazzas,  or 
tall  open  vases,  this  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
snowy  salt  be  in  those  exquisite  toys  of  his  executed 
in  a  black  body,  ornamented  in  the  same  colored 
relief,  and  set  on  tiny  out-curved  feet,  and  we  have 
a  whole  of  a  perfection  worthy  of  the  eye  of  a  Sa- 
mian,  Moorish-Hispanio,  or  Oriental  potter. 

If  we  recur  to  antique  art  for  examples,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pottery  used 
by  the  ancients  for  the  service  of  the  table  was  of 
high-toned  colors.  The  Egyptians  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  red  and  black,  or  these  colors  intermingled ; 
or,  if  white  was  introduced,  it  was  largely  associated 
with  warmer  hues.  The  fine  coralline  ware  of  an- 
tiquity appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  table  use, 
and  its  form  was  principally  confined  to  bowls  and 
paterae,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  open  plate  or  dish. 
The  Romans  also  used  the  red  lustrous  ware.  The 
finest  came  from  Arretium  in  Etruria ;  but  imitations, 
more  or  less  excellent,  were  manufactured  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  and  at  one  or  two 
places  in  central  Gaul.  It  was  chiefly  from  Gaul 
that  the  Romans  imported  the  vast  mass  of  red  ware 
in  use  during  their  occupancy  of  Britain.  Fragments 
are  found  in  profusion  on  all  the  sites  they  occupied. 
On  the  stations  of  the  Roman  Wall,  particularly  those 
of  Cilurnum,  Borcovicus,  and  iEsica,  these  fragments 
are  thick  strewn  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
they  are  found  in  equal  profusion  in  the  midland 
and  southern  towns  of  Britain.  In  all  the  recent 
excavations  at  Uriconium,  Wroxeter,  the  mass  of 
red  ware  turned  up  by  the  spade  has  been  remark- 
able. But  no  site  has  equalled  London  in  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  specimens  of  the  highest  quality. 
Many  of  these,  from  the  perfection  of  glaze  and 
color,  and  the  beauty  and  sharpness  of  the  reliefs  or 
embossments  thereon,  are  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  produced  in  the  potteries  of 
Arretium.  The  Romans,  who  utilized  the  resources 
of  this  country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  scientific 
skill  and  mechanical  knowledge,  knew  as  well  as  the 
modern  potter,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
finer  materials  for  pottery  than  in  this ;  and,  had  they 
preferred  them,  they  could  have  used  the  intensely 
white  clays  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  as  pre- 
viously in  the  form  of  large  and  coarse  vessels,  chiefly 
for  funereal  purposes,  they  had  been  used  by  the 
Celtic  potters.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain, 
the  only  form  in  which  the  Romans  used  a  white 
clay  was  in  the  fabrication  of  very  small  tessera;, 
and  a  rare  kind  of  ware  found  at  Uriconium,  which, 
formed  of  Severn-valley  clay,  was  occasionally  painted 
with  stripes  of  red  and  yellow.  But,  as  a  pigment 
or  paint,  they  used  white  largely.  To  this  color  it 
was,  that  the  potters  of  Durobriva?,  in  our  modern 
Northamptonshire,  had  recourse  for  their  chief  ef- 
fects ;  for  they  applied  it  with  infinite  skill  as  a  relief 
to  their  ware,  colored  black  by  certain  processes  of 
their  kilns.  It  was  thus,  as  a  matter  of  undoubted 
taste  and  preference,  that  the  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks  before  them,  used  red  and  dark-toned  wares 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  table.  Form  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  bowl  and  patera,  for  their  culinary 
art  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  production  of 
broths  and  stews.  The  patera;  were  usually  plain, 
the  bowls  richly  embossed ;  and  both  were  imported 
from  the  vast  potteries  of  central  Gaul,  as  the  pot- 
ters' marks  stamped  upon  most  of  the  vessels  are 
precisely  like  those  upon  specimens  found  in  that 
country ;  and  the  sites  of  the  kilns,  instruments,  and 
tools  for  manufacture,  as  also  vessels  in  situ  have 
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been  discovered.  From  the  same  source  was  im- 
ported a  coarse  and  very  white  ware  in  the  form  of 
small  votive  figures,  as  the  lares,  penates,  and  Deae 
Matrcs,  as  also  many  still  smaller,  which  served  as 
toys  for  children. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  modern 
potter  might  develop  this  branch  of  useful  deco- 
rative art.  One,  by  the  production  of  a  fine  dark- 
red  terra-cotta  slightly  glazed ;  the  other,  by  a  ware 
characterized  by  the  depth  of  a  rich  porcellaneous 
glaze.  The  terra-cotta  might  depend  on  form,  as 
well  as  on  exquisite  simplicity,  for  its  beauty ;  or 
with  beauty  of  form  it  might  combine  low  relief,  or 
embossment,  —  a  branch  of  ornament  which  would 
open  a  new  field  to  the  designer.  He  might  be 
guided  by  what  the  ancients  had  done ;  and  he 
might  advance  beyond  them,  as  their  range  and 
fertility  in  ornament  were  not  remarkable.  He 
would  find  more  than  a  hundred  fine  examples  of 
the  red  lustrous  ware  depicted  in  C.  Roach  Smith's 
Roman  London,  and  others  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of  the  Archaeologia,  Buckman  and  New- 
march's  Cirencester,  and  many  further  works  of  an 
antiquarian  character. 

The  true  color  for  the  highly  glazed  ware  would 
be  a  very  pale  pink  or  flesh-color,  such  as  we  see  it 
marking  the  hands  or  feet  of  a  healthy  child,  or  the 
inner  lining  of  the  small  bivalve  shells,  common  on 
our  sea-shores.  How  such  a  color  in  combination 
with  a  depth  of  glaze  would  be  best  produced, 
could  only  be  discovered  through  experiment.  It 
might  require  a  biscuit,  or  body  toned  with  color, 
or  it  might  not.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  color  the 
glaze,  and  look  through  this  to  the  white,  which  by 
refraction  might  assume  the  true  tone.  A  consid- 
erable depth  of  glaze  would  be  required,  perhaps 
two  dippings  or  coatings  for  costly  specimens.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  should  seem  to  look  through  the 
glaze,  and  not  on  the  glaze,  for  the  body  or  substra- 
tum of  the  ware,  and  the  effect  would  thus  be  that 
of  a  pink  topaz  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 

The  true  ornament  of  this  ware  would  be  that  of 
relief,  —  mere  color  on  the  flat  would  be  useless. 
The  methods  of  working  this  outstanding  style  of 
ornament  would  be  two :  the  simpler,  as  in  all 
tracery,  by  pressing  or  moulding ;  the  other,  as 
in  the  highest  class  of  the  Arretine,  and  also  in  the 
finest  specimens  of  Wedgwood's  jasper-ware,  by 
laying  on.  For  instance,  in  this  latter  case,  were 
color  finely  used,  —  were  the  tracery  taken  from 
specimens  of  the  Cinque-cento  period,  and  inter- 
spersed with  small  medallions,  either  portraiture  or 
mere  conventional  wheels,  or  figured  circles,  —  the 
result  would  be  a  jewelled  pottery  of  a  most  ex- 
quisite character.  How  these  reliefs  should  be  col- 
ored would  be  well  known  to  the  potter. 

Provided  the  form  were  fine,  and  the  color  true, 
the  ware,  without  relief  or  ornament  of  any  kind, 
would  be  very  chaste.  Or  reliefs  in  one  color,  as 
black,  or  a  rich  lilac,  or  these  colors  blended,  could 
be  used,  and  with  extraordinary  effect.  In  more 
elaborate  tracery,  as  in  designs  copied  from  the  or- 
namental portions  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  vari- 
ous styles,  from  Saxon,  mediaeval,  and  Irish  missals, 
and  from  sources  purely  Oriental,  a  great  variety 
of  color  might  be  introduced  ;  some  colors  largely, 
others  more  sparingly,  as  white  or  yellow.  The 
Chinese  produce  an  exquisite  unity  of  blue  with 
green,  which  would  contrast  finely  with  the  flesh- 
color  surface ;  and  almost  every  collection  of  Ori- 
ental porcelain  would  afford  examples  of  the  supreme 
effect  to  be  produced  by  uniting  a  primary,  as  dark 


blue,  with  a  secondary,  as  green,  formed  by  its  own 
color,  and  the  primary  yellow. 

So  far  as  proofs  have  descended  to  us,  the  Greeks 
showed  no  great  fertility  in  mere  decorative  orna- 
ment, or  in  the  use  and  adaptation  of  color.  In  both 
these  respects  they  were  very  far  behind  the  Ori- 
entals. It  is,  therefore,  to  purely  Oriental  sources 
we  must  look  for  those  hints  and  lessons  which  will 
surely  afford  a  new  and  fruitful  mastery  in  both 
color  and  ornament.  Most  of  the  Greek  border 
edgings  have,  moreover,  become  very  hackneyed, 
and,  in  some  of  their  types,  very  debased.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  very  aptly  remarks,  that  the 
flora  of  our  country  presents  a  wide  and  new  field 
for  ornamental  design,  provided  a  too  naturalistic 
adaptation  be  avoided.  In  ornament  of  the  Roman 
period  we  find  a  great  variety  and  exuberance ;  but 
for  ornament  —  real  ornament  —  it  is  to  Orientalism 
we  must  look,  if  not  always  in  form,  yet  always  in 
color. 

In  the  substitution  of  colored  reliefs  for  coloring 
on  the  flat  or  enamel  painting,  one  great  rule  would 
have  to  be  observed,  namely,  that  the  tracery  stand 
distinct,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  exquisite  flesh- 
color  have  a  sufficiently  clear  field,  so  as  to  show 
itself  distinctly  through  the  interstices  of  the  tracery 
as  it  flows  in  ornamental  windings,  or  stands  simply 
as  a  mere  floriage.  If  this  point  of  clearness  were 
not  kept  in  view,  the  tracery  or  floriage  would 
have  the  great  demerit  of  a  thick  and  blotchy 
appearance. 

Another  point  in  which  we  do  not  think  modern 
taste  shines  is  that  of  uniformity.  Granting  that  all 
the  minor  parts  of  a  dinner  or  dessert  service  should 
be  alike,  why  should  the  majors  ?  The  lesser  ma- 
jors, as  dishes  for  entremets  or  vegetables,  might  be 
black,  —  in  that  cheap  and  beautiful  body  in  which 
6ome  of  Wedgwood's  choicest  productions,  in  point 
of  form,  were  made.  Such  vessels  raised  on  feet  or 
stands,  —  which  occasionally  might  be  of  metal 
electro-plated,  could  show  some  of  the  finest  lines  of 
the  ellipsis,  and  would  certainly  produce  a  good 
effect,  with  the  rose  hues  flashing  light  around 
them. 

The  fields  of  the  plates,  dishes,  and  other  vessels, 
or  those  portions  which  receive  the  viands,  ought  to 
be  entirely  plain.  If  people  require  ciphers,  or 
coats  of  arms,  such  ought  to  stand  outwards  on  the 
rims  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  on  the  sides  of 
sauce-boats  and  tureens,  so  as  to  be  seen,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  hidden  beneath  the  food, 
whilst  the  reliefs  should  be  made  to  spring  from  the 
fields  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  nothing  more. 

A  fine  maize-color  might  be  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  flesh-color,  the  ware  and  ornament 
being  in  all  other  respects  the  same.  The  old  black 
body  would  look  finely  with  these  colored  reliefs  or 
tracery.  There  is  also  a  gray  black  much  in  fashion 
for  gloves  which  would  well  contrast  a  certain  amount 
of  heightened  color. 

Much  might  also  be  done  by  the  potter  to  make 
knife-handles  more*  ornamental.  Wedgwood  ex- 
pended much  skill  in  this  direction,  and  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death  and  for  a  time  after,  knife- 
handles  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 
An  exquisite  smoothness  to  the  touch  would  be  a 
necessary  point.  This  a  high  glaze  would  effect, 
and  a  pattern  might  be  produced  by  a  sort  of  inlay- 
ing ;  as,  for  instance,  red  or  white  upon  a  pale  sea- 
green. 

The  linen  manufacturer  might  also  take  his  share 
in  this  advance  of  artistic  taste.     By  all  means  let 
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ns  have  the  centres  of  our  table-cloths  and  napkins 
as  finely  white  as  bleaching  can  make  them-  But 
does  this  necessitate  that  the  borders  should  be 
white  also  ?  We  have  permanent  dyes  (blues  and 
reds)  which  will  stand  the  test  of  repeated  washing, 
and  we  might  resort  to  them  in  coloring  threads 
with  which  to  weave  deep  borders  of  matchless 
beauty.  These  might  consist  of  the  Greek  fret,  the 
convolute,  the  honeysuckle,  the  egg-and-tongue,  the 
interlaced  chain,  and  countless  other  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  lines  and  curves.  For  when  the 
elements  of  true  art  are  understood,  and  bigotry 
and  common-places  cease  to  limit  the  range  of 
taste,  the  iluent  powers  of  originality  never  lag  be- 
hind. 

The  method  of  serving  dinners  a  la  Eiuise  can 
never  become  common  with  the  less  wealthy  classes 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Too  many  servants 
are  required  to  carry  out  its  regime  with  efficiency. 
Thus  two  kinds  or  styles  of  dinner-services  might 
be  introduced  with  effect,  namely :  one  for  dinners 
served  a  la  Russe,  the  other  in  wliich  some  of  the 
chief  dishes  would  adorn  the  guests'  table.  On 
the  first  style  of  service,  which  would  necessarily  be 
costly,  a  great  deal  of  very  beautiful  art  might  be 
shown.  The  vases  for  flowers,  the  baskets,  calixes, 
and  tazza-like  dishes  for  fruits  and  jellies,  might 
vary  in  form,  body,  and  ornament.  The  lofty  cen- 
tre-piece, say  of  black,  with  jewelled  reliefs,  would 
contrast  well  with  minor  pieces  in  flesh-color,  parian, 
or  buff,  or  red  teiTa-cotta. 

In  the  second  case,  where  a  portion  of  the  viands 
would  stand  upon  the  table,  more  art  would  have 
to  be  expended  on  the  tureens  and  other  chief 
dishes.  And  certainly  effect  would  be  gained  by 
dismissing  absolute  uniformity  of  color,  provided 
that,  apart  from  the  centre-piece,  a  degree  of  dual- 
ity or  quaternity  were  observed,  as  two  or  four 
black  dishes,  in  contrast  to  the  centre-piece  and 
rest  of  the  service. 

These  higher-toned  colors  in  relation  to  the  ser- 
vice of  our  tables  might  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  so  cleanly  looking  to  the 
eye  as  dead- white  surfaces ;  and,  that  brought  into 
contact  with  our  food,  would  have  something  repul- 
sive about  them.  It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  re- 
liefs, in  place  of  enamelled  or  painted  decorations, 
would  make  cleanliness  difficult;  that  outstanding 
surfaces,  however  slight,  would  harbor  dirt  and  in- 
crease the  necessary  labors  of  servants.  But  the 
matter  of  color  is  one  of  mere  prejudice,  existing  in 
idea  only.  We  have  now  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  dead  and  monotonous  surfaces,  to  uniformity  in 
color  and  poverty  of  taste,  as  to  scarcely  realize  the 
necessity  or  artistic  advantage  of  change;  whilst, 
so  far  as  contrast  is  involved,  between  the  hues  of 
the  food  served  up  for  our  repasts  and  the  dishes 
which  contain  it,  the  improvement,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  would  lie  largely  on  the  side  of  a  bolder 
and  more  effective  style  of  coloring. 

Cleanliness,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  eminently  a 
Christian  virtue.  It  formed  a  necessary  element  in 
a  creed  which  taught,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  simplicity,  a  faithful  performance  of  duty, 
and  patience,  earnestness,  and  well-doing  in  the 
smallest  things.  Hence  cleanliness,  or  truth  of  duty, 
could  only  be  conceived  and  brought  practically  into 
use  by  those  who  saw  life  and  its  essential  needs  in 
a  higher  and  truer  spirit  than  had  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  civilized  period  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  in  whom  the  desire  to  live  simply  and  purely, 
and,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  act  justly  in  all  things, 


laid  the  first  foundations  of  genuine  refinement. 
For,  after  all  which  has  been  written,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  domestic  lite  of  antiquity ;  yet,  if  the 
inferences  we  draw  from  what  meets  the  eye  in  ex- 
cavations be  correct,  it  was  in  many  points  filthy 
and  brutal.  The  Pompeian  kitchens  were  marvel- 
lously small,  and  some  of  their  immediate  accessories 
were  as  revolting  as  those  of  our  modern  bakehouses, 
if  the  evidence  in  the  reports  for  abridging  the  hours 
of  labor  is  to  be  trusted.  From  the  dust-heaps  and 
floorings  uncovered  on  Romano-British  sites,  it  is  very 
evident  that  many  barbarous  habits  prevailed ;  and 
that  hypocausts,  tesselated  floors,  fine  fresco  paint- 
ings, and  beautifully  wrought  sculptures  were  asso- 
ciated with  methods  of  life  which  would  be  utterly 
distasteful  to  ourselves.  At  the  present  day,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  amongst  the  best  educated 
classes  a  simple  refinement  prevails,  such  as,  in  all 
its  essential  features,  was  never  known  before. 
The  last  century  might  have  shown  brighter-rubbed 
clock-cases,  chests,  and  tables,  whiter  sanded  floors 
and  shining  rows  of  pewter ;  but  its  dependants  were 
servile  in  spirit,  and  the  amount  of  labor  exacted 
from  them  was  often  most  cruel.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
we  have  to  suffer  from  a  state  of  things  resulting 
naturally  from  an  increase  of  material  wealth  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  existing  amount  of  education 
amongst  those  who  serve  our  daily  needs,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  our  dinner-tables  display  an 
order  and  a  cleanliness  much  to  be  admired.  Taste 
will  follow  on  a  higher  mental  and  artistic  culture, 
and  on  an  awakening  of  the  mind  of  women  of  the 
middle  classes  to  the  pregnant  truth  that  domestic 
knowledge  and  domestic  duties  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  aid  it  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
Through  the  same  educative  processes,  women  in  a 
humble  rank  will  learn  to  view  servitude  under  a 
very  different  aspect  than  they  do  at  present ;  the 
moral  and  material  questions  will  work  more  evenly ; 
and,  provided  the  manufacturer  advance  with  his 
necessary  labors  for  uniting  beauty  with  utility,  no 
further  hitch  can  arise  in  relation  to  these  simple, 
yet  at  the  same  time  complex,  relations  of  servitude, 
beauty,  and  fitness. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  spoken  of  artistic  im- 
provements which  will  only  go,  as  too  many  improve- 
ments do,  towards  increasing  the  luxury  of  the  rich. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  art,  under  most  of  its  aspects, 
has  a  decensive  as  well  as  an  ascensive  quality. 
There  is  a  power  in  it,  from  greater  to  less,  as  from 
less  to  greater.  If  all  the  sublimities  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  the  result  of  a  slow  aggregation 
of  improvements  painfully  wrought  step  by  step ;  if 
a  statue  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  was  only  the  final 
development  of  the  clay  image  of  the  aboriginal  and 
migratory  savage ;  if  the  beautifully  formed  and 
glazed  cream  ware  of  Wedgwood  was  but  the  work 
of  his  forefathers  perfected ;  so  also  did  the  influence 
of  Gothic  architecture  improve  and  beautify  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  same  period :  the  finest 
statues  of  the  Greek  sculptors  were  copied  in  clay, 
and  engraved  in  intaglio,  on  bronze  and  iron  rings ; 
and  many  of  Wedgwood's  best  works,  particularly 
those  of  a  useful  character,  were  reproduced  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  hawked  about  the  country.  So, 
in  a  like  manner,  whatever  the  modern  potter  can 
effect  in  improving  the  originality  and  color  of  his 
wares  will  be  certain  to  influence  the  productions 
of  those  who  work  in  coarser  materials,  and  for 
the  class  who  buy  cheaply,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
largely. 
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THE  LIGHTS  ON  GWYNETH'S  HEAD. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  A  NORTHERN  COAST. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  air  that  blew  over  the 
long  stretch  of  yellow  sand  was  very  fresh,  and  gen- 
tle, too,  for  March,  which  month  does  not  always 
come  in  like  a  lion,  but  sometimes  inverses  the 
proverb.  There  was  a  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  ;  there  was  something  that  looked  like  fishing- 
nets  ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  figures  dotted 
about  the  sands. 

All  this  Lucy  Fernham  saw  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows  of  the  big,  irregularly  built  house 
which  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  inland,  and  which  belonged  to  Sir  Trevor 
Pole,  master  of  the  Redfield  pack.  There  were  a 
good  many  guests  assembled  in  that  drawing-room, 
and  of  these  Lucy  knew  that  she  was  the  star 
and  centre.  She  would  have  told  you  so  very  bit- 
terly. She  remembered,  only  twelve  months  ago, 
looking  out  of  a  cottage  window  on  a  wilder  coast 
than  this,  and  being  superciliously  questioned  re- 
specting the  road  by  one  of  these  very  gentlemen 
who  paid  court  to  her  so  deferentially  now.  Neither, 
as  a  queen,  did  she  always  spare  her  subjects. 

"  You  must  remember,  my  lord,"  she  would  say 
to  Lord  Charles  Fairstairs,  "just  such  a  coast  line 
as  that,  with  the  bits  of  white  flecking  it,  down  at 
Gwyneth's  Head,  you  know,  where  you  lost  your 
way." 

And  my  lord  would  fidget  and  stammer,  and  mut- 
ter internally,  "  The  deuce  ! "  and  outwardly  twist 
the  thing  tinto  the  most  winning  of  compliments. 
For  Lucy  was  an  heiress.  I  don't  think  she  was 
any  happier  for  that.  Sometimes  the  fact  seemed 
to  have  got  into  her  life  and  poisoned  it.  It  was 
always  before  her.  She  read  it  even  in  the  invita- 
tion of  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Pole,  for  had  they  not 
a  son  ?  And  was  not  Sir  Trevor  notoriously  half 
ruined  by  the  fox-hounds  ?  She  read  it  in  the 
group  of  gentlemen  that  always  gathered  round  her ; 
in  the  deference  which  poor,  quiet  Lady  Pole  showed 
to  her ;  and  she  saw  it,  plainer  than  ever,  in  the  tall 
figure  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Geoffry  Fernham,  as  he 
came  through  the  folding  doors  of  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, smiling  when  he  caught  her  eye. 

He  was  a  wonderful  old  gentleman  ;  straight  as  a 
dart,  his  hair  quite  white,  his  manners  perfect,  and 
his  wealth  fabulous.  This  was  the  accepted  version 
of  him.  No  one  knew  exactly  where  he  had  origin- 
ally sprung  from,  or,  indeed,  much  about  him. 
Venturous  theorists  affirmed  that  his  money  was  the 
result  of  mercantile  speculations ;  others,  that  it  had 
descended  to  him  in  the  form  of  large  estates  in 
North  America.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  does  n't  so 
much  matter  where  money  comes  from,  if  it  is  an 
existing  fact;  and  Geoffry  Fernham's  social  status 
was  unquestioned.  He  went  everywhere ;  was  rather 
deferred  to  than  patronized;  and  if,  through  age 
and  unconfessed  infirmity,  his  popularity  had  at  all 
threatened  to  decrease,  he  had  recently  sent  it  up 
above  its  former  level  by  adopting  his  niece,  and 
causing  it  to  be  understood  that  she  was  his  sole 
heiress.  ' 

As  he  came  through  the  folding-doors  this  even- 
ing, he  saw  Lucy,  as  usual,  like  a  queen  holding  a 
little  court,  and,  rather  tired  of  it,  just  glancing  to- 
wards him  as  he  made  his  way  with  his  accustomed 
quiet  grace  to  a  prie-dieu  near  her.  For  this  extra- 
ordinary old  man  never  lounged,  or  if  he  did,  no 
man  ever  saw  him  do  it. 

They  were  talking  about  the  Redfield  hounds, 


and  the  next  day's  meet  at  the  Cross  Roads,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  meet  of  the  season. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Fernham,  "  that 's  a  place  where 
they  would  have  buried  a  suicide  some  years  ago, — 
for  punishment,  I  suppose.     It's  odd." 

Nobody  liked  the  interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
was  Lucy  herself;  but  young  Trevor  Pole,  out  of 
politeness,  asked,  "  What  is  odd,  Mr.  Fernham  ?  " 

"  The  prejudice  that  existed  —  and  still  exists  — 
against  suicide.  Death  is  generally  a  painful  word," 
said  Mr.  Fernham,  carelessly,  as  though  to  him  all 
words  were  alike ;  "  but  of  all  deaths  the  one  called 
natural  must  be  the  most  terrible.  In  your  own 
hands  the  work  would  be  instantaneous,  and,  prop- 
erly managed,  painless;  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  life  ceases  to  have  anything  to  offer 
in  return  for  the  burden  of  living.  There  was  rather 
a  good  story  in  '  Blackwood '  touching  on  this.  It 's 
a  long  time  ago,  and  was  only  the  story  of  a  dream. 
A  very  sensible  dream  though.  Suppose  a  man  — 
take  Sir  Trevor  here,  for  instance  —  has  had  his 
day,  enjoyed  all  his  good  things  in  his  time,  and  has 
now  only  to  give  up  to  his  son,  and  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. Well,  instead  of  dragging  on  the  shadow 
of  a  life  that  was  once  good,  suppose  he  ceases  to 
be.  There  is  no  necessity  to  use  hard  words.  He 
might  simply  cease  to  be.  No  one  need  inquire 
about  him.  He  teas;  his  son  is.  There  is  great 
simplicity  in  the  theory." 

Mr.  Fernham  looked  up  as  he  finished,  saw  the 
discomfort  and  perplexity  on  the  faces  around  him, 
and  his  own  lost  its  dreamy,  abstracted  expression. 
"But  you  were  speaking  of  the  meet,"  he  said. 
"  It  will  be  a  splendid  day  for  it.  You  can  see  that 
the  sun  will  set  without  a  cloud,  and  the  wind  is  as 
it  should  be.     Lucy,  j^ou  will  ride  ?  " 

"  To  see  them  throw  off,"  replied  Miss  Fernham. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations  at  this  from 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fernham  listened,  and  one  white  hand  shaded 
his  mouth.  I  think  that  the  curl  on  Lucy's  lip  might 
have  found  its  reflection  there,  only  without  bitter- 
ness. Bitterness  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  suffer- 
ing; and  in  Geoffry  Fernham's  creed  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  exalt  the  little  amusements  of  social 
life  into  channels  for  irritation. 

"  Perhaps  Lucy  is  right,"  said  the  old  man.  "  She 
does  n't  care  for  leaping,  and  I  do  not.  I  was  mad 
enough  in  my  young  days,  but  now  — " 

"  There 's  not  likely  to  be  a  leap  worth  the  name 
in  to-morrow's  run,"  interposed  Trevor  Pole,  junior. 
For  which  speech  his  guests  and  companion  cour- 
tiers could  have  broken  him  upon  the  wheel,  for  why 
not,  at  least,  make  believe  there  were  gallant  things 
to  be  done  ? 

"  Unless  they  take  the  Mallet's  Collar,"  put  in 
Sir  Trevor. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  his  son,  "  I  met  Archer 
Denison  prowling  about  the  Mallet's  Collar  this 
morning.     I  asked  him  here,  sir." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  speech.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  Miss  Fernham  had  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance  at  the  name  young  Pole 
uttered ;  but  that  might  have  been  mere  accident. 
Anyhow,  there  ran  through  the  courtiers  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  new  comer. 
Each  one  of  them  flattered  himself  that  he  was  get- 
ting on  so  well  with  the  heiress,  and  here  was,  at 
least,  a  possible  rival.  Had  she  known  him  before  ? 
What  made  her  turn  so  pale  when  his  name  was 
mentioned?  The  evening  had  grown  dull,  and 
could  n't  recover  itself.    Lord  Charles  was  consign- 
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ing  Mr.  Denison  to  a  broken  neck  over  the  Mallet's 
Collar;  Sir  Harry  Dedham  anathematized  him  as  a 
pushing  bore ;  and  little  Brandt  —  so  called  because 
lie  measured  some  six  feet  three  —  apostrophized 
him  as  a  conceited  jackass. 

Lord  Charles  Fairstaira  smoked  a  good  deal  that 
night,  enveloped  in  a  wonderful  suit  of  green  velvet, 
slightly  dimmed ;  but  he  only  asked  one  question, 
viz.,  "  Can  he  ride  ?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Trevor  Pole,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood the  pronoun,  replied  most  satisfactorily,  "  Who  ? 
Archer  Denison  ?  Not  he.  At  least,  I  should  say 
not.  He 's  a  capital  fellow,  and  all  that,  but  he 's 
had  a  different  training  from  ours.  He 's  going  in 
for  an  R.A.,  you  know." 

Altogether,  I  would  not  have  given  much  for 
Archer  Denison's  chance,  if  his  day's  enjoyment 
had  at  all  depended  upon  the  new  acquaintances  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  introduced;  but  it  did 
not.  Sir  Trevor  Pole,  standing  at  the  breakfast- 
room  window  with  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand  the  next 
morning,  saw  his  new  visitor  sauntering  about  on 
the  lawn  with  the  two  Fernhams,  and  he  threw  up 
the  window  in  a  temper. 

"  Why  can't  they  mount  ?  "  he  said  to  his  son, 
who  leaned  against  the  window  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  "  And  why  have  n't  you  made  the  most  of 
your  chances  there,  Trevor  ?  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
hard  enough  pressed ;  and  Lucy  Fernham  is  worth 
winning,  by  all  accounts,  instead  of  leaving  her  to 
those  dandies,  and  now  bringing  down  this  Denison 
to  add  to  the  number." 

•  And  cut  them  all  out,"  added  young  Pole  through 
his  teeth. 
.     "  I  must  give  up  the  hounds,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that." 

"  Lucy  Fernham  sings  with  you,  rides  with  you, 
flirts  —  " 

Trevor  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  puffed  out  a  cloud 
of  smoke.  Now  the  baronet  could  n't  smoke  him- 
self, and  hated  tobacco,  so  he  drew  back  a  little, 
and  added  peevishly :  "  But  if  you  addle  your  brains 
with  a  detestable  narcotic  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, no  wonder  others  get  before  you." 

Trevor  straightened  himself  and  flung  away  his 
half-finished  cigar. 

"Lucy  Fernham  doesn't  flirt,  sir;  that's  a  mis- 
take. She  condescends  to  let  a  fellow  weary  her. 
I  believe  Denison  is  an  old  acquaintance,  —  knew 
her  when  she  was  poor,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
does  n't  matter  whom  she  marries,  however,  since  it 
certainly  won't  be  me." 

"  Yet  you  might  have  a  chance  if  we  join  forces 
for  Italy,  which  we  are  sure  to  do.  I  shall  go  to 
economize." 

"  So  does  Mr.  Fernham,"  said  Trevor  with  a  laugh. 

The  baronet  laughed  too. 

"  See  that  our  economy  is  n't  after  his  fashion, 
that 's  all.  I  can  't  afford  it.  Here  comes  Gladia- 
tor ;  you  take  care  of  him,  Trevor ;  he 's  too  good 
for  you." 

"I'll  take  care,"  replied  Trevor,  nodding  to  the 
compliment. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  Denison  fell  back 
from  his  place  at  Lucy's  side,  and  kept  behind.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  good  rider  years  ago ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  Miss  Fernham  had  no  idea 
whether  he  was  or  not,  and  he  watched  her  rather 
curiously.  At  first  she  rode  on  indifferently  enough ; 
but  at  a  point  which  brought  the  Cross  Roads  in 
sight,  she  just  turned  her  head,  and  gave  one  glance 
at  his  general  appearance. 


"  I  'd  <rive  something  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  Denison  to  himself.  "  Not  that  it  mat- 
ters to  me  though." 

And  there  were  the  hounds  dotted  about  amongst 
the  yellow  gorse,  and  the  horsemen  lighting  it  up 
with  bits  of  vivid  scarlet,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  pink, —  and  on  the  horizon  to  the  right  the 
long  low  coast-line  of  dull  red  sand ;  and  in  front 
the  purple  moor. 

"It's  worth  coming  to  see,"  said  Sir  Trevor. 
"  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Fernham,  and  follow  the 
hunt.     It  won't  take  you  into  any  mischief  to-day." 

Somebody  interrupted  him  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  earthstoppers,  and  when  he  turned  round 
again  Lucy  was  in  front  with  her  uncle  and  Archer 
Denison. 

"  I  thought  Trevor  said  he  could  n't  ride,"  mut- 
tered the  baronet.  "  He  should  n't  have  had  the 
bay  if  I  had  known." 

But,  whatever  Lucy  meant  to  do,  Mr.  Denison 
had  no  intention  of  being  in  at  the  death.  At  the 
first  check  he  found  himself  still  close  to  the  Fern- 
hams,  and  looking  on  while  some  dozen  horsemen 
craned  their  necks  over  a  fence  in  front.  One  by 
one  they  reached  the  weakest  point,  looked,  and 
rode  on.  Mr.  Denison  saw  Lucy  watching  them 
with  a  gleam  of  expectation  that  faded  into  some- 
thing like  actual  sadness  as  each  one  turned  away. 

"  I  '11  do  this  one  leap,"  he  thought ;  "  and  then 
go  home." 

"  Use  the  snaffle,"  said  Mr.  Fernham,  who  was 
looking  at  him ;  "  not  the  curb.  The  old  bay  is 
plucky,  but  I  've  ridden  her,  and  know  her  tricks. 
She  '11  swerve  at  the  whip  and  answer  to  the  spur." 

Archer  nodded  and  took  the  leap.  After  this 
the  hunt  saw  no  more  of  him.  He  turned  the 
plucky  old  bay,  much  against  the  equine  will,  and 
rode  slowly  home.  He  got  his  sketch-book,  and 
wandered  off"  along  the  shore  and  over  the  rocks, 
till  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea 
to  get  fainter  as  it  crept  away.  He  was  thinking  of 
many  things :  of  his  profession  and  its  greatness ;  of 
the  hollowness  of  the  world  and  the  poor  pitiful 
dreams  which  after  all  only  mock  us  with  their  false 
coloring.  And,  turning  suddenly  round  a  sharp 
rock,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Lucy  Fern- 
ham, and  stopped. 

At  first  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  without 
a  word ;  then  something  came  over  Archer  Denison 
which  he  could  not  control ;  a  sort  of  brief  mad- 
ness, it  seemed  to  him  afterwards,  and  he  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said  softly,  "  Lucy ! " 

She  just  looked  at  him,  and  sat  down  on  a  big 
boulder,  covering  her  face. 

"  Don't  Archer !  It 's  like  the  sound  of  the  sea 
on  Gwyneth's  Head.  O,  how  I  wish  I  was  back 
again ! " 

"  Back  again  where,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  In  the  dear  old  cottage  with  my  aunt,  —  my 
duenna,  as  you  used  to  call  her,  you  naughty  boy ! 
But  I  forgot,"  said  Lucy,  getting  up  with  a  forlorn 
resumption  of  her  dignity ;  "  I  am  Miss  Fernham, 
and  you  are  Mr.  Denison.  Richard  is  n't  himself 
any  more.  I  feel  like  the  little  girl  in  'Punch,' 
Archer.  The  world  is  hollow,  and  my  doll  stuffed 
with  sawdust ;  so,  if  you  please,  I  'd  like  to  be  a 
nun." 

Archer  might  have  laughed  at  the  plaintiveness 
of  the  poor  little  unthroned  queen,  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Fernham  at  a  little  distance ;  and  so  he  said,  hasti- 
ly, "Lucy,  you  called  me  a  naughty  boy  just  now. 
Think  me  a  boy,  if  you  will ;  your  brother,  for  in- 
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stance.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  aware  what  you 
are  doing;  if  you  understand  all  these  devoted 
Saves  of  yours  ?  " 

"I  understand  that  they  want  my  money,"  said 
Lucy,  simply. 

"  And  since  they  cannot  all  have  it,  may  an  old 
friend  ask  which  is  the  favored  one  V  " 

Lucy  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  — 

"  I  am  very  miserable,  Archer." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  learned  to  doubt.  If  any  one 
is  kind  to  me  I  think  at  once  it  is  '  money.'  It 's 
very  shocking,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  can- 
not believe  in  any  one.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
me  ?  I  am  worldly,  of  course,  and  you  give  me  up. 
This  is  another  thing  the  hateful  money  has  done 
for  me." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Archer,  "  when  you  and  I  picked 
mosses  in  the  Kentish  woods  last  May,  you  were  as 
poor  as  I  was." 

"  Well." 

"  Well.  Things  are  changed.  I  do  not  give  you 
up ;  it  is  the  other  way.  I  am  poor.  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  this  universal  doubt  of  yours  would 
never,  in  any  case,  touch  me  ?  " 

The  painful  red  came  up  into  Lucy's  face. 

"I  —  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  I  believe.  How  can 
I  be  sure  ?  " 

"  Good  by !  "  said  Archer. 

"  Not  yet.  Not  in  that  way,  Archer !  Consider ; 
my  lesson  has  been  '  Non  e  vero '  so  long,  and  I  have 
learnt  it  so  well ! " 

"  Good  by  ! "  repeated  Archer. 

"  At  least  we  are  friends  ?  " 

Archer  could  not  answer,  for  Mr.  Fernham  had 
come  up;  and  shaking  off  a  rather  odd,  foreign- 
looking  individual  with  a  polite  "  Poste  restante, 
Napoh,  for  the  next  fortnight;  afterwards  Rome," 
and  speaking  a  few  matter-of-fact  words  to  the 
artist,  he  walked  off  with  his  niece. 

At  the  drive  gate  he  paused. 

"  You  have  known  this  Mr.  Denison  before, 
Lucy  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  then  he  is  poor." 

"He  is  —  " 

A  half-smile  on  her  uncle's  lip  checked  her. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Fernham.  "  He  is  a 
phoenix,  no  doubt.  But,  Lucy,  I  did  not  bring  you 
away  from  Gwyneth's  Head  to  give  you  to  a  strug- 
gling artist." 

It  was  on  Lucy's  lips  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  had  left 
me  there,"  but  she  refrained. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  proceeded  Mr.  Fernham.  "  I 
have  put  you  in  a  position  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Choose  well,  if  possible ;  at  any  rate  choose.  I 
want  to  see  you  married  before  I  —  die." 

The  word  came  with  difficulty:  it  was  hateful  to 
him :  it  embodied  the  sublime  climax  of  that  suffer- 
ing from  which  all  his  life  he  had  sought  to  escape. 

"  However,"  he  finished,  "  we  will  talk  no  more 
of  it  now.  See,  there  are  the  lights  springing  up. 
Let  us  go  in." 

Archer  Denison,  glancing  towards  Lucy  that 
night,  went  off  into  a  fit  of  abstract  contemplation 
of  the  girl  who  had  sat  on  a  big  boulder,  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  and  covered  her  face.  It  was  altogether 
different  now :  she  was  holding  her  court,  far  away 
above  him ;  bestowing  her  favors  with  tolerable 
equality  upon  Lord  Charles,  Sir  Harry,  and  Colonel 
bi  andt ;  Trevor  Pole  looking  darkly  on.  For  Mr. 
Denison  she  had  not  a  word ;   and  he  could  not 


know  that  she  would  go  to  her  room  with  a  sore 
heart  when  it  was  all  over,  to  look  out  toward 
sea  creeping  back  again,  and  cry  for  the  days  that 
were  dead. 


CHAPTER    II.  —  F.Y   LAGO    D'AGNAXO. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  country  somewhere,  uncle. 
This  is  too  like  the  Ladies'  Mile;  only  for  the 
flowers." 

Mr.  Fernham  had  taken  rooms  on  a  breezy  primo 
piano,  professing  always  to  economize,  and  keeping 
the  joke  up  with  immense  enjoyment.  He  had  es- 
corted the  untravelled  English  girl  amongst  the 
lions  with  praiseworthy  industry ;  amply  repaid,  as 
he  told  her,  by  the  sight  of  her  fresh  enjoyment. 
They  had  been  through  Castellainare  to  Sorrento, 
and  "done"  Tasso's  house;  they  had  walked  the 
paved  streets  of  Pompeii,  heard  all  about  the  skele- 
ton of  the  priest  before  his  altar,  with  the  sacrificial 
knife  still  in  the  bony  fingers,  —  seen  the  fountains 
in  mosaic ;  the  temples  and  the  great  amphitheatre, 
which  young  Trevor  Pole  said  made  him  wonder  if 
his  horse  Gladiator  was  being  properly  attended  to. 
They  had  submitted  to  be  half  choked  with  sulphu- 
rous clouds  at  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  had  in- 
spected the  "Devil's  Kitchen."  For  Lucy's  sake 
Mr.  Fernham  had  even  mounted  again  the  hun- 
dreds of  steps  to  St.  Elmo  and  San  Martino,- — and 
now  he  was  riding,  rather  wearily,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  beside  her  in  the  Villa  Iteale,  watching  the 
carriages  creep  on,  three  abreast,  and  the  exagger- 
ated "  swelldom "  of  the  exquisites  who  rode  at  a 
snail's  pace  beside  them.  And  with  the  Fernhams 
there  was  the  Redfield  party  over  again  ;  the  Eng- 
lish milord  Charles,  the  little  soldier,  and  the  baro- 
net. No  one  knew  why  they  had  all  fancied  Na- 
ples at  this  peculiar  time ;  each  of  them  agreed  that 
it  was  "odd";  and  each  of  them  sneered  at  the 
others  for  persevering  idiots  who  had  no  chance. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  where  we  '11  go,"  said  Mr.  Fernham, 
suddenly.     "  Lucy,  we  '11  drive  to-morrow  to  —  " 

Lucy,  bringing  her  sunny  head  so  close  that  it 
almost  touched  his  white  one,  whispered,  "  Hush  ! 
I  don't  want  these  men.  We  '11  go  alone,  —  you 
and  I." 

And  they  went  alone,  along  the  coast  to  Bairo, 
Pozzuoli,  and  the  smoking  Solfatara  ;  till  Mr.  Fern- 
ham, suddenly  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast- 
pocket, said,  "  My  dear,  I  forgot ;  here  is  a  letter 
for  you.  You  shall  read  it  here,  by  the  little  Lake 
d'Agnano,  —  it 's  pretty,  is  it  not  ?  —  and  I  '11  go 
away  while  you  enjoy  it.  I  wanted  to  see  this  place 
once  again  ;  to  say  good  by  to  it,"  he  added,  looking 
at  her  with  an  odd  mixture  of  melancholy  and  jest. 
"  Lucy,  I  have  hated  suffering  all  my  life,  but  I  did 
suffer  here  once,  and  up  there  amongst  the  trees 
there  is  a  memento  of  it." 

At  another  time  Lucy  might  have  puzzled  herself 
a  little  over  this  speech  ;  but  she  held  her  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  knew  that  the  writing  was  Archer 
Denison's.  While  she  read  it,  —  while  two  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  never  fell,  —  while  the 
beautiful  little  lake  was  blurred,  and  its  emerald 
setting  a  dismal  mass,  —  Lucy  went  back  a  year  of 
her  life,  blotting  out  the  interval  with  that  passion- 
ate despair  which  is  so  vain  and  so  intolerable. 
Archer  had  sent  her  only  a  few  foolish  verses,  but 
they  sounded  to  her  like  a  farewell  forever.  More- 
over they  came  from  Gwyneth's  Head ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  must  have  seen  the  letter  which  she 
had  written  to  her  aunt  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
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pleasure  in  the  scenes  which  already  were  begin- 
ning to  weary  her.  Angry  that  he  should  have  seen 
this  ;  angry  with  him,  with  herself,  with  everybody, 
—  she  read  the  lines  again,  thinking  that  she  would 
tear  them  up  into  small  bits,  and  fling  them  into 
the  lake :  — 

"  So  orange  and  myrtle  are  fair  for  you, 

And  your  northern  eye  can  gaze 
On  a  wave  half  dark  with  shimmering  blue, 

Half  steeped  in  a  golden  haze. 
And  your  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim,  you  say,  — 

Filled  with  life's  sweetest  wine  ; 
Thus  I  take  from  your  hand,  so  far  away, 

A  sting  you  cannot  divine. 
For  your  sunlit  wave  creeps  chilly  ami  -\  ml 

To  break  on  a  northern  shore  ; 
I  would  it  had  parted  us  long  ago 

Forever  and  evermore. 

41  Your  hair  is  touched  with  the  glimmering  gold 
.  As  the  shadows  come  and  go ; 
Like  memory's  light  on  a  story  told 

In  the  twilight,  long  ago. 
From  the  dear,  dear  life  that  was  all  a  dream, 

I  turn  to  your  words  again  ; 
And  my  heart,  where  sweet  lay  the  golden  gleam. 

Grows  chill  with  a  sudden  pain. 
For  the  wave  is  between  us  now,  you  say, 

Since  the  fair  May  dream  is  o'er  ; 
I  would  it  had  swept  us  apart  that  day 

Forever  and  evermore." 

"  Well,  Lucy,  you  have  been  long  enough  ever  it. 
I  hope  it 's  a  proposal." 

Lucy  folded  her  paper  with  wonderful  calmness, 
considering  that  a  moment  before  she  had  meant  to 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the  lake. 

"  No,  uncle." 

A  shadow  passed  over  Geoffry  Fernham's  face. 
There  were  few  of  his  acquaintances  and  enviers 
who  would  not  have  started  back  aghast  from  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  occupied  him 
during  that  solitary  stroll.  It  was  not  his  habit, 
however,  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  reflections,  so  he 
shook  them  off",  and  said,  good-humoredly,  "  Lucy,  I 
wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind.  Here  are  four 
suitors  at  your  feet;  honorable,  true  men,  holding 
good  positions.  They  may  not  be  very  elever,  but 
what  of  that  ?  They  are  average.  I  was  considered 
above  that,  and  what  has  my  cleverness  done  for 
me  ?  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  without  the  regret 
of  a  single  soul.  Mind,  I  am  not  mourning  over 
this.  My  object  has  been  to  enjoy  to  the  very  full 
all  that  life  could  offer,  and  I  have  done  so.  The 
question  is  not  concerning  me,  however,  but  you. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  in  love  with  you,  Lucy." 

"  With  your  heiress,  sir,"  said  Lucy  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Eernham  smiled,  —  a  very  odd  smile,  that 
somehow  seemed  to  give  a  ghastly  look  to  his  face. 

"  At  any  rate  they  are  my  friends.  They  are 
going  on  with  me  to  Rome.  I  should  like  you  to  be 
civil  to  them." 

"  I  will  be  civil  to  them." 

"  I  wish  you  would  like  Lord  Charles.  He  's  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow.  Try,  Lucy.  Hitherto 
you  have  done  nothing  but  queen  it,  but  that  cannot 
go  on.  I  have  motives  for  wishing  to  see  you  settled. 
Give  Lord  Charles  a  chance,  my  dear." 

Lucy  did  not  answer,  but  she  crushed  Archer 
Denison's  envelope  into  her  pocket  rather  savagely. 
Yes,  she  would  be  civil  to  her  uncle's  friends.  After 
all,  he  had  some  right  to  complain  of  her.  She 
would  forget  all  about  her  past  life  and  the  little 
cottage  at  Gwyneth's  Head ;  and  as  to  Archer,  it 
was  worse  than  childish  to  wear  a  sore  heart  for  a 
man  who  openly  declared  that  he  wished  they  had 
never  met. 

So  Lucy  tutored  herself  into  subjection,  and  tried 
to  like  Lord  Charles.     He  was  good-natured  and 


attentive ;  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  will 
was  law  to  him.  She  wanted  to  get  to  Rome  in 
time  for  the  Easter  splendor,  and  he  managed  this 
for  her.  He  even  went  with  her  to  hear  the  music 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  first  Miserere  in  St. 
Peter's,  though  he  hated  music,  and  could  n't  see 
the  use  of  being  made  miserable  by  such  melancholy 
sounds ;  and  on  Easter-day  he,  constitutionally  an 
indolent  man,  submitted  to  stand  from  eight  o'clock 
till  twelve  in  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  the  Pope  celebrate 
High  Mass.  Lucy  might  have  seen  the  hopeless 
weariness  in  his  face  if  she  had  thought  of  him,  but 
she  did  not.  From  the  blast  of  silver  clarions  which 
heralded  the  Pope's  entrance,  to  the  moment  when 
the  papal  troops  drew  up  in  the  Piazza  outside, 
under  the  balcony  from  which  the  benediction  was 
to  be  pronounced,  she  forgot  all  about  her  com- 
panions. 

As  for  my  lord,  he  never  spoke  to  her  ;  the  dead 
silence  of  so  dense  a  throng  had  something  awful 
about  it  to  him ;  and  when  the  cannon  sounded 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  kneeling  figures  rose  up  after  the 
Pope's  blessing,  he,  stolid  Englishman  as  he  was, 
almost  joined  in  the  huzzas  that  followed,  so  great 
was  his'  relief  that  the  thing  was  over.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Lucy,  starting  from  him,  uttered  a 
sudden  cry  :  — 

"  Archer,  Archer,  —  I  am  so  glad ! " 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  but  Lord  Charles 
had  heard  ;  had  recognized  that "  snob  "  of  an  artist, 
and  seen  his  face  light  up. 

"  Are  you  glad?  "  said  Archer.  "  So  am  I  then. 
It 's  a  strange  place  to  meet  in,  — is  it  not  ?  " 

He  was  holding  her  hand  still,  and  Lucy,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do,  turned  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Charles. 

"  How  de  do,  Mr.  —  ah  —  Densil  ?  "  said  his 
lordship.  "  Impressive  sight,  I  suppose.  Can't  say 
I  care  very  much  for  it  myself.  Stage  trickery, 
rather." 

"You  will  call,  Archer,"  broke  in  Lucy,  hastily. 
"  We  are  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  —  " 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  'm  afraid  I  must  be  a  very 
unsocial  animal  just  now.  I  am  going  to  shut  my- 
self up  and  work  hard,  —  harder  than  such  happy 
fellows  as  you,  my  lord,  know  anything  about." 

Lucy  swallowed  the  little  sting  of  pain,  anger, 
and  self-contempt  as  best  she  could. 

';  Well,"  she  said,  indifferently,  "I  dare  say  you 
are  right.     Good  by." 

"Good  by." 

My  lord,  walking  sulkily  by  Lucy's  side,  made  a 
solemn  resolution,  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  he 
would  have  his  answer,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 
Months  afterwards  he  used  to  reflect  what  a  lucky 
chance  it  was  for  him  that  Miss  Fernham  turned 
restive  on  the  score  of  propriety,  and  insisted  on 
dragging  poor,  meek  Lady  Pole  with  her  to  the 
evening;  illumination  of  St.  Peter's. 

Mr.  Fernham  had  been  out  all  day,  no  one  knew 
where.  He  came  in  before  they  started,  and  went 
straight  up  to  his  niece,  drawing  her  on  one  side. 

"  Settle  it  with  my  lord  to-night,  Lucy." 

He  spoke  in  such  a  sti-ange  tone  that  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  started  at  the  dead  whiteness  of  his 
face. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said.     "  I  will  not  go  out." 

He  laughed. 

"  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life.  Don't  you  take  fan- 
cies, Lucy,  but  go,  and  come  back  to  me  —  that  is, 
come  back  to-night  —  Lady  Charles  Fairstairs  elect. 
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But  Lucy  was  both  tired  and  excited,  and  in  no 
mood  to  take  any  notice  of  my  lord's  efforts  to  draw 
her  into  a  confidential  dialogue.  There  was,  or  she 
thought  there  was,  something  oppressive  in  the  air  ; 
and  she  will  never  again  think  of  that  broad  temple 
of  fire  against  the  starless  sky  without  the  shudder 
of  a  nameless  terror  creeping  over  her.  She  was 
haunted  all  the  time  by  the  strange  white  face  that 
had  looked  down  at  her  and  laughed ;  and  she  was 
glad  when  Lady  Pole  confessed  to  being  tired,  and 
they  turned  homewards. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  she  was  afraid  of,  but 
she  was  afraid.  When  she  had  said  good-night  to 
Lady  Pole,  and  seen  her  walk  away  with  my  lord, 
she  stopped  a  moment  to  still  the  unusual  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  the  heat, 
and  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day.  Then 
she  went  into  her  own  room  to  take  off  her  bonnet ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  drawing-room.  No  one  was 
there.  A  small  pan  of  coals  smouldered  on  a  tripod 
on  one  table ;  for  Mr.  Fernham  was  chilly  in  spite 
of  the  warm  weather.  A  taper  still  burnt  upon  a 
smaller  table ;  and  there  was  a  smell  of  sealing-wax 
in  the  room.  Going  up  to  this  latter  table,  she  saw 
a  neat  pile  of  papers  tied  together  and  labelled ;  and 
near  them  a  note  addressed  to  herself,  in  her  uncle's 
hand. 

Still  fighting  off  that  strange  terror  of  she  knew 
not  what,  Lucy  broke  this  open,  and  read  it :  — 

"  My  dear  Lucy  : 

"  I  have  been  a  consistent  man  all  my  life. 
"When  I  took  you  from  your  aunt,  I  promised  to 
leave  you  all  I  had.     So  I  do ;  and  it  is  —  nothing. 

"  There  is  only  enough  to  pay  my  debts.  I  have 
had  money,  and  have  used  it  —  to  purchase  every 
good  thing  which  the  world  could  sell.  I  saw  you 
when  my  popularity  was  a  little  failing ;  and  I 
adopted  you,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  three  reasons.  I 
should  thereby  regain  importance,  experience  a 
novel  sensation,  and  make  a  good  match  for  my 
niece.  If  I  have  not  done  this  last,  it  has  been  your 
fault,  not  mine.  And  my  money  is  gone.  I  thought 
it  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  it  is  gone.  I  have 
always  determined  that,  when  life  could  no  more 
give  me  the  full  measure  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
I  would  know  no  meaner  portion.  I  would  cease  to 
be.  If  you  have  neglected  your  chances  with  Lord 
Charles,  and  wilfully  thrown  him  over,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  have  still  done  you  no  harm.  And  in 
that  case  go  back  to  your  mother's  sister ;  you  are 
no  worse  off  than  the  girl  whom  I  took  away,  and  to 
whom  I  have  given  at  least  one  brilliant  year  in  her 
life.  Good  by.  I  am  about  to  lock  myself  into 
my  room.  You  need  take  no  steps.  I  have  borne 
about  with  me  for  years  the  means  of  a  death,  pain- 
less —  even  luxurious  —  and  certain. 

"  Your  uncle  now,  —  when  you  read  this,  no  one ! " 

In  the  morning,  all  Rome  was  talking  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  English  milord  who  was 
rich,  and  yet  not  rich ;  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
And  in  a  fortnight's  time,  before  Lucy  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  most  terrible  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  her,  there  lay  on  her  table  three 
of  the  thinnest  possible  bits  of  pasteboard,  with 
"P.P.C."  scrawled  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Out  of 
the  four  faithful  and  devoted  knights,  only  Trevor 
Pole  had  asked  permission  to  see  her,  and  offer  her 
his  clumsy  sympathy  and  his  good-by  in  person. 
And  day  after  day  in  sore  bitterness  and  desolation 
there  came  up  in  Lucy's  heart  the  thought  that  surely 


Archer  Denison  would  write  or  come  to  her  before 
she  left  Rome. 

But  Archer  was  at  the  Cafe  Greco,  absorbed  in 
his  studies ;  and  if  fragments  of  the  nine  days'  won- 
der reached  him,  he"  caught  no  names,  and  took  no 
notice.  AVhen  he  did  hear  what  had  happened,  it 
was  too  late. 


CHAPTER   III. WHERE   THE   WAVE    BREAKS 

WILDEST. 

On  Gwyneth's  Head,  cold,  desolate,  and  beautiful ; 
a  dark  mass  with  a  granite  face  on  its  summit ;  the 
lines  sharp  cut;  the  stone  lips  compressed  with  a 
sort  of  strain  upon  them ;  the  whole  face  bent  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  watching.  And  the  autumn 
wind  was  freshening ;  the  waves  lashing  themselves 
up  before  it,  dull  yellow  on  the  coast,  green  and 
olive  green  farther  out.  Many  a  boat  had  been 
stove  in ;  many  a  fisherman  had  gone  to  his  long 
home  here,  under  the  calm  face  that  never  changed 
and  never  rested  from  its  watching.  The  old  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  little  town  before  it  grew  into 
the  quiet,  aristocratic  watering-place  told  the  story 
of  the  granite  face  with  unquestioning  faith.  It  was 
Gwyneth,  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  gone  out  to 
watch  through  the  stormy  night  for  her  husband's 
boat,  and  had  never  come  back  again,  but  watched 
there  forever,  turned  to  stone  by  the  sight  of  the 
broken  boat  on  the  rocks  below. 

In  these  later  days  a  little  lantern-shaped  turret 
stood  on  Gwyneth's  Head ;  and  when  the  warning 
lights  shone  out  at  night,  the  lowest  of  them  just 
touched  the  stone  face  here  and  there,  like  the  white 
lights  of  a  painter. 

They  were  lighted  now,  though  it  was  daylight, 
and  they  could  do  but  little  good.  And  below  the 
rock,  close  to  the  pier,  a  crowd  had  gathered  —  a 
silent  crowd,  almost  immovable,  except  for  the  glasses 
that  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the  occa- 
sional half-smothered  exclamation.     This  crowd  was 

watching  the  steamer  from  L ;  and  apart  from 

it,  on  a  seat  sheltered  a  little  by  the  cliff,  there  were 
two  ladies  watching  also.  The  vessel  had  been  at 
first  only  a  dark  speck  upon  the  waves,  but  she  was 
fighting  her  way  nearer.  The  men  on  the  pier  said 
that  she  was  nearer,  certainly;  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  her.  If  she  could  only  make  out  the 
lights  on  Gwyneth's  Head,  and  keep  clear  of  the 
rocks,  there  was  a  chance  for  her;  but  how  she 
rolled  and  pitched !  and  what  madness  to  start  in 
the  teeth  of  such  foul-weather  signs ! 

"I  am  glad  there's  no  one  belonging  to  me  in 
that  vessel,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  on  the 
seat.     "  Have  you  had  enough  of  it,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  Fernham  turned  her  eyes  for  one  moment 
from  the  sea  like  some  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  home,  Aunt  Rachel  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  lady  drily,  "  it 's  not  the  very 
gentlest  breeze  in  the  world,  my  dear." 

At  this  juncture  some  one  offered  Lucy  a  glass, 
which  she  took  eagerly. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  on  board,"  said 
the  owner  of  this,  steadying  it  for  her.  "  One  may 
almost  distinguish  faces." 

So  one  may.  Lucy,  giving  back  the  glass,  said 
to  her  companion,  quietly,  — 

"  There  is  some  one  belonging  to  you  there.  Let 
us  stay,  Aunt  Rachel." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  niece,  and  refrained 
from  questioning.  Lucy  Avas  odd,  —  the  result  prob- 
ably of  that  shock  in  Italy  from  which  she  had 
never  recovered. 
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As  for  Lucy,  when  the  glass  was  once  more  offered 
to  her,  she  did  not  even  see  it.  She  saw  nothing 
outwardly  but  the  waves  that  leaped  up  on  Gwyn- 
eth's  Head,  and  fell  back  in  spray  into  the  boiling 
caldron  beneath;  and  mixed  up  with  this,  like  a 
confused  dream,  there  came  the  May-day  in  Kent ; 
the  meeting  on  the  sands  at  Redfield,  when  she  sent 
him  away ;  the  vast  kneeling  crowd  in  the  piazza 
outside  St.  Peter's,  and  a  white-haired  old  man  in  a 
balcony  uttering  the  Easter  benediction.  If  she 
could  but  have  had  a  small  part  of  her  life  back 
again !  But  now  it  was  too  late ;  he  would  never 
know  how  true  she  had  been  in  reality  to  her  old 
faith  in  him;  and  here,  underneath  the  lights  on 
Gwyneth's  Head,  was  to  be  the  end  of  all ! 

"  Lucy,  wake  up !     There 's  no  danger  now." 

A  great  shout  rose  up  from  the  hitherto  silent 
crowd ;  there  was  a  swaying  to  and  fro  towards  the 
wooden  steps  of  the  landing-stage ;  a  policeman  or 
two  to  keep  off  the  press ;  and,  a  few  moments  after 
that,  a  voice  she  had  thought  never  to  hear  again 
was  speaking  to  her,  and  a  hand,  whose  touch  some- 
how brought  back  the  Kentish  lawn,  was  holding  her 
own. 

They  did  not  talk  much.  The  wind  howled  after 
them,  and  the  roar  and  slush  of  the  mad  sea  on  the 
shingle  would  have  drowned  any  voice  of  ordinary 
pitch.  But  Aunt  Rachel  was  a  discreet  old  lady ; 
once  within  the  familiar  room  at  the  little  cottage, 
she  turned  to  Archer  Denison,  putting  on  her 
spectacles,  and  looking  him  over  as  if  he  had  been 
a  natural  curiosity,  and  said,  — 

"  So  you  have  been  hunting  everywhere  for  the 
runaway !  What  simpletons  men  arej  to  be  sure. 
As  if  the  Poles,  or  any  such  people,  would  care 
about  her  now !  But,  Archer,  she  is  n't  satisfied 
with  Gwyneth  now.  She  wants  to  go  gallivanting 
off  as  governess.  It's  all  a  pretence,  I  know.  She 
has  had  a  taste  of  grand  life,  and  wants  more.  But 
there,  I  '11  go  away.  See  if  you  can  make  her  hear 
reason." 

Archer  Denison  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  looking  at 
the  lights  which  he  had  once  thought  he  never 
should  reach. 

"  Old  Gwyneth  gave  me  a  rough  welcome,"  he 
said.  "  You  did  n't  think  I  was  in  the  boat, 
Lucy  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  think  about  it.  I  knew.  Some  one 
gave  me  a  glass,  and  I  saw  you." 

"  Were  you  frightened  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  No." 

"  I  don't  believe  you ;  I  won't.  You  know  why  I 
did  n't  come  to  you  in  Rome  ?  You  got  my  letter 
last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  your  letter." 

"  What  is  all  this  about  governessing  ?  You  used 
to  be  happy  enough  with  Aunt  Rachel." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  burden 
upon  her.     I  am  older  now,  and  I  am  able  —  " 

"  Yes,  a  valiant  woman.  Will  you  come  and  be 
a  burden  upon  me,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  answered,  readily  enough,  "  No,  I  will  not." 

But  he  only  laughed. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  now.  You  were  almost 
my  promised  wife  before  they  made  an  heiress  of 
you,  and  nearly  spoilt  a  good  man's  life,  —  that 's 
mine,  you  know.  But  you  cannot  doubt  me  now ; 
there  'a  nothing  to  doubt  about :  no  motive  but  the 
old  one.  I  'm  not  so  very  poor,  Lucy,  and  am  rich 
in  hope.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  have  you  settled  it  ?  "  inquired  the  spec- 
tacles round  the  door. 


"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Denison. 

"  And  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  governess  amongst 
the  pomps  and  vanities  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of  genius ;  to 
be  great  sometime.  And  we  are  not  going  to  travel 
about  any  more  just  now.  When  we  go  to  Italy 
next,  you  shall  go  with  us,  Aunt  Rachel ;  but  for  the 
present,  —  this  is  a  very  aristocratic  place,  you 
know,  in  the  season,  —  we  shall  be  content  to  settle 
down  under  Gwyneth's  warning  lights." 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  ITALY. 

Thk  following  tales  were  communicated,  in  the 
first  instance  to  Dr.  H.  Grimm,  of  Berlin,  by  a 
young  Neapolitan,  who  served  as  a  model  to  the 
painters  at  Rome.  Dr.  H.  Grimm  sent  the  newly 
acquired  treasure  to  his  uncle,  the  great  Jacob 
Grimm,  whose  death  in  September,  18G3,  shortly  after 
he  had  received  them,  prevented  their  publication. 
The  appearance,  in  the  Jcihrbuch  fur  llomanische 
und  Englische  Lileratur,  of  the  Venetian  tales,  edited 
by  Dr.  Reinheld  Kohler,  and  afterwards  partially 
described  in  All  The  Year  Round,  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  H.  Grimm,  he  sent  another  copy 
of  his  Neapolitan  tales  to  Dr.  Kohler,  who  makes 
them  known  through  the  same  medium.  These  tales 
we  give  here,  told  in  our  own  fashion,  conceiving 
that  while  by  their  resemblance  in  principle  to  many 
popular  stories  of  various  countries,  they  may  inter- 
est ethnologists,  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  novel 
in  some  of  their  details  to  entertain  the  reader  who 
merely  seeks  amusement. 

Three  brothers,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  hated  the 
youngest  with  an  intensity  consistent  with  that  state 
of  natural  feeling  which  we  find  represented  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  mustered  sufficient  friendship  to 
go  out  for  a  day's  shooting.  Of  course,  they  lost 
their  way  in  a  wood,  and  of  course  the  office  of 
climbing  a  tree,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their 
whereabout,  devolved  upon  the  youngest.  A  palace, 
spendidly  illuminated,  presented  itself  to  his  gaze, 
and  thither  they  directed  their  steps.  The  knocks 
which  they  inflicted  with  their  guns  upon  the  door 
brought  no  response,  so  they  made  an  entrance  by 
main  force,  and  found  a  large  empty  hall,  in  which 
there  was  a  well-spread  table  with  three  plates,  three 
goblets,  and  as  many  chairs.  They  naturally  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  so  inviting,  and,  when 
they  had  feasted  sufficiently,  took  their  rest  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  which  was  furnished  with  three 
beds.  The  two  eldest,  like  dolts  as  they  were,  went 
fast  asleep  ;  the  youngest,  with  the  prudence  proper 
to  number  three-,  kept  wide  awake. 

When  they  had  all  risen  in  the  morning,  the  eldest 
agreed  to  remain  in  the  palace,  and  cook  the  dinner, 
while  the  other  two  went  out  with  their  guns.  While 
alone,  occupied  with  his  useful  duties,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  seemed  by 
no  means  gratified  to  find  him  making  himself  so 
completely  at  home,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him 
as  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.  This  was  no  empty  menace.  The  giant 
thrashed  the  intruder  with  arithmetical  precision,  and 
then  conveniently  retired.  Being  of  a  reserved  dis- 
position, the  eldest  brother,  on  the  return  of  the  rest, 
did  not  find  it  expedient  to  describe  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  attributed  the  paleness,  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  blows,  to 
an  illness  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

The  second  brother,  who  kept  house  on  tho  day 
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following,  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the 
eldest,  with  this  variation  of  detail,  that  he  re- 
1  blows  equal  in  number  to  the  days  in  two 
years.  He,  likewise,  when  his  brother  returned, 
I  led  his  paleness  to  an  indisposition  ;  but,  rightly 
suspeeting  that  the  eldest  had  been  initiated  into 
the  private  manners  and  customs  of  the  eastle,  he 
favored  him  with  a  wink,  which  the  youngest,  ever 
Vute,  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

As  the  sharp  third  had,  however,  listened  atten- 
tively when  his  brothers,  supposing  him  to  be  asleep, 
had  confessed  their  sufferings  to  each  other,  he  was 
well  primed  with  information  when  his  turn  arrived 
for  keeping  house,  and  he  received  the  regular  visit 
from  the  giant.  Thnt  huge  specimen  of  humanity,  in- 
creasing his  vindietiveness  by  the  law  of  arithmetical 
progression,  proposed  to  chastise  the  third  delinquent 
with  a  number  of  blows  equal  to  that  of  the  days  in 
three  years ;  but  the  youth  boldly  answered  him 
that  he  himself  must  prepare  to  receive  as  many 
blows  as  there  are  days  in  six  years.  The  giant 
changed  the  subject  by  remarking  that  he  was  taller 
than  the  defiant  youngster  ;  but  the  latter  refuted 
the  assertion  by  standing  on  a  chair.  Whether  the 
giant  failed  to  detect  the  rude  artifice,  or  whether 
he  scorned  to  imitate  so  paltry  a  device,  we  cannot 
say.  Certain  it  is,  that,  by  merely  stretching  his 
neck,  he  overtopped  the  small  braggart,  who,  to 
maintain  his  ascendency,  was  forced  to  mount  froui 
the  chair  to  the  table.  Still  the  elongation  of  neck 
continued  ;  and  though  by  setting  the  chair  on  the 
table,  the  youth  secured  for  himself  a  pedestal  more 
elevated,  the  giant  did  not  desist,  but  vigorously 
went  on  augmenting  the  distance  between  his  head 
and  his  shoulders. 

Now,  the  position  which  is  rendered  familiar  to 
modern  eyes  by  the  figure  of  a  clown  in  the  itiner- 
ant Fantoccini,  however  convenient  it  might  be  for 
a  short  person  walking  in  a  crowd,  or  standing  in  a 
theatre  at  the  back  of  a  crowded  pit,  is  anything 
but  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  self-defence.  So, 
when  the  giant's  neck  was  at  its  longest,  the  young- 
ster on  his  table-supported  chair  found  no  difficulty 
in  striking  off  the  giant's  head  with  his  cutlass. 
When  he  had  afterwards  hewed  the  body  into  pieces 
and  flung  them  into  a  well,  his  victory  was  complete. 

To  his  brothers,  when  they  came  back,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  descend  into  the  well  at  once*, 
and,  fastening  himself  to  a  cord,  to  which  a  bell  was 
also  attached,  requested  them  to  let  him  down, 
warning  them  that  if,  after  three  days,  the  bell  gave 
no  sound,  they  might  fairly  consider  him  dead. 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  he  might  count  on  their 
compliance,  and  they  cheerfully  granted  his  re- 
quest ;  though  they  knew  no  more  than  we  our- 
selves what  he  could  possibly  want  at  the  bottom  of 
a  strange  well. 

We  may  suppose  that  he  was  guided  by  a  correct 
instinct,  for  when  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  he  found  himself  in  a  large  meadow,  richly 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
the  presence  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  sat  by  a 
fire  boiling  a  caldron.  To  the  young  man's  ques- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  her  occupation,  she  replied 
that  her  son  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  she 
intended  to  restore  him  to  life  by  boiling  him  in  the 
caldron.  Perceiving  at  once  that  the  dismembered 
son  could  be  no  other  than  the  giant,  the  youth  pre- 
vented the  old  lady  from  carrying  out  her  kindly 
purpose  by  suddenly  pushing  her  into  the  caldron, 
and  boiling  her  to  death. 

This  virtuous  act  performed,  a  short  walk  across 


the  meadow  brought  our  adventurer  to  a  palace,  at 
the  gates  of  which  he  knocked,  but  was  informed 
by  a  lovely  damsel,  who  appeared  at  the  window, 
that,  if  he  entered,  he  would  be  devoured  by  two 
serpents ;  she  added  that  her  husband,  a  magician, 
was  at  home  and  in  bed,  and  that  he  likewise  could 
eat  human  flesh.  Of  these  little  difficulties  the 
youth  made  short  work.  He  struck  off,  first  the 
heads  of  the  serpents,  then  the  head  of  the  magician, 
and  finally  roasted  a  portion  of  each  for  his  dinner. 
The  magician's  widow,  who  had  been  carried  off 
against  her  will,  was  so  highly  delighted  with  him 
that  she  wished  to  accompany  hini ;  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  she  therefore  gave  him  a  ring  for  a 
keepsake.  A  second  palace,  in  which  the  youth 
found  another  lady,  who  gave  him  a  handkerchief, 
another  magician  in  bed,  and  two  lions,  and  where 
he  killed  and  partially  ate  the  lions  and  the  magi- 
cian, we  may  pass  over,  and  follow  him  to  a  third 
palace,  where  the  victims  were  a  third  magician  and 
two  tigers,  and  where  there  was  a  lady  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  second,  who  was  herself  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  first ;  though,  as  they  were  all  sisters, 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness  between  them. 

Accompanied  by  the  third  and  most  exquisite 
beauty,  who  presented  him  with  a  costly  jewel,  the 
youth  retraced  his  steps,  picking  up  the  other  two 
sisters  on  his  backward  route,  until  he  was  once 
more  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Here  he  rung  the 
bell,  and  attached  to  the  rope  the  least  lovely  sister, 
who,  however,  was  quite  handsome  enough  to  cause 
'a  fray  between  the  two  brothers,  when  they  had 
drawn  her  up.  The  similar  ascent  of  the  second 
and  then  of  the  third  sister  varied  the  object  of  the 
fray,  but  it  still  continued.  As  for  the  third  brother, 
who  remained  at  the  bottom,  he  felt  so  doubtful  as 
to  the  probable  manner  of  his  reception,  that,  when 
the  rope  was  about  to  rise  for  the  fourth  time,  he 
fastened  to  it  a  heavy  stone,  in  lieu  of  his  own  sweet 
person.  The  result  proved  that  his  caution  had  not 
been  superfluous,  for  when  the  stone  had  risen  about 
half-way,  the  brothers  let  go  the  rope,  and  it  fell  with 
a  heavy  sound,  impressing  them  with  the  pleasant 
but  false  belief  that  they  had  committed  fratricide. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  the  solitary  youth 
began  to  rub  the  jewel  given  to  him  by  the  third 
lady,  and  it  immediately  asked  him  what  he  re- 
quired ?  His  first  wish,  which  was  simply  to  leave 
the  well,  was  modest  enough ;  but  the  second,  which 
he  expressed  after  the  first  had  been  granted,  showed 
a  somewhat  covetous  disposition,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
to  be  the  most  handsome,  learned,  valiant,  and 
clever  person  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Raised  to  this  standard  of  excellence,  the  youth, 
travelling  anew,  came  to  the  kingdom  governed  by 
the  royal  father  of  the  three  young  ladies,  but  could 
find  no  lodging  in  the  principal  city,  so  great  was 
the  throng  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  rea- 
son of  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  brothers  with 
two  of  the  king's  daughters.  Fortunately,  a  hos- 
pitable cobbler  allowed  him  to  rest  in  his  shop,  warn- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  give  him  no 
breakfast ;  whereupon  the  youth,  by  a  rub  on  the 
jewel,  summoned  a  great  dog,  whom  he  instructed 
to  enter  the  palace,  and  upset  the  breakfast-table. 
His  instructions  were  punctually  followed,  the  king 
being  so  much  incensed  that  —  what  ?  —  he  oi-dered 
the  guard  not  to  allow  the  dog  to  pass  on  any  fu- 
ture occasion. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  the  royal  break- 
fast-table was  upset  by  another  dog,  stronger  than 
the  first.     This  was  traced  by  the  guard  to  the  resi- 
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dence  of  the  cobbler,  who  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately dragged  off  to  prison  had  not  the  youth  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  he  himself  was  the  owner 
of  the  intrusive  animals. 

"  To  the  gallows  with  him !  "  naturally  exclaimed 
the  king,  when  the  owner  of  the  dogs  was  brought 
to  the  palace  ;  but  when  his  first  outbreak  was  over, 
he  was  considerate  enough  to  grant  the  prisoner's 
modest  request  for  permission  to  speak  a  few  words. 

"  Whose  ring  is  this  ?  "  cried  the  youth,  availing 
himself  of  his  opportunity. 

"  Mne  !  "  shrieked  the  shortest  of  the  princesses. 

"  And  who  claims  this  ring  ?  " 

"I  do  !"  shrieked  the  one  of  middling  stature. 

"  And  who  gave  me  this  jewel  ?  " 

"  I  did/'  replied  the  third  and  tallest  princess, 
"  because  you  freed  me  from  the  conjurer." 

Thus  truth  came  to  light,  and  we  have  only  to 
record  that  the  youngest  brother  married  the  hand- 
somest princess,  and  that  his  two  seniors  were 
hanged. 

The  second  tale  is  also  about  three  brothers,  and, 
like  the  first,  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  youngest. 
They  were  the  sons  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who 
was  so  poor  that  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  The 
eldest,  therefore,  laudably  left  home,  to  get  his  liv- 
ing, and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  willing  to  engage  him  as  a  servant 
on  rather  singular  conditions.  He  was  to  have  one 
hundred  scudi  a  month,  with  his  board ;  but  a  spe- 
cial clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that  the  first  of 
the  contracting  parties  who  repented  of  his  bargain 
should  give  the  other  the  right  to  flay  him  alive.  To 
these  terms,  which,  if  hard,  at  any  rate  seemed  equi- 
table, the  lad  agreed ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  sent  into  the  wood,  with  four  mules,  to  fetch 
some  fagots,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  for  his  re- 
freshment. When  he  came  back,  he  asked  for  his 
breakfast,  whereupon  his  master,  though  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  consumed  enough 
food  already,  gave  him  another  bit  of  bread  smaller 
than  the  first.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  the  lad  dared  to 
ask  for  more. 

"  Then  you  repent  of  our  bargain,  do  you  ? " 
asked  the  master. 

"  Most  decidedly,"  replied  the  youth.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  his  master 
caught  him,  flayed  him,  and  flung  his  body  behind 
the  door. 

The  second  brother,  who  followed  the  first,  met 
the  same  gentleman,  and,  by  force  of  a  similar  con- 
tract, came  to  a  similar  end.  With  the  third  broth- 
er, who  likewise  set  out  in  due  course,  the  prelimi- 
naries were  the  same  as  with  the  other  two  ;  but  the 
result  was  different,  for,  although  when  he  returned 
from  the  forest  with  his  mules  his  demand  for  break- 
fast was  answered  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of 
bread  so  thin  that  the  sun  shone  through  it,  and  al- 
though a  complaint  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he 
luckily  observed  his  skinless  brothers  behind  the 
door,  and  held  his  peace.  The  disappointed  master 
actually  pressed  him  for  words  of  discontent. 

"  You  are  not  dissatisfied  with  our  bargain  ? " 
said  he. 

"  Certainly  not."  '    ■ 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

u  Quite  —  quite  —  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory." 

On  the  following  day,  the  lad  was  again  sent  into 
the  wood,  but  he  preferred  taking  the  mules  into  a 
neighboring  garden,  where  he  cut  down  trees  and 


vines,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  devastation,  and 
then  took  the  spoil  home  to  his  master.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  owner  of  the  garden,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  employer  was  liable  for  the  misdeeds 
of  the  employed,  and  compensation  was  accordingly 
made.  It  was  now  the  lad's  turn  to  fish  for  an  ex- 
pression of  discontent ;  but  his  master  was  ready  for 
the  occasion,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  satisfaction  so  warmly  expressed  was  far 
from  genuine,  and  the  gentleman's  wife,  perceiving 
the  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  a  youth  too  clever 
to  be  tricked  out  of  his  skin,  suggested  that  on  the 
following  day  he  should  be  sent  with  a  drove  of  pigs 
to  a  neighboring  forest,  inhabited  by  an  eminent 
ogre,  who  would  certainly  devour  him.  The  order 
was  duly  given,  and  the  lad,  having  first  provided 
himself  with  a  horn  and  some  soft  cheese,  entered 
the  forest,  where  he  saw  the  ogre,  who  roughly 
asked  him  who  he  was. 

"  That  will  tell  you  who  I  am,"  said  he,  and,  put- 
ting the  cheese  on  a  stone,  he  struck  it  so  smartly 
with  his  fist  that  it  was  scattered  in  all  directions  ; 
the  eminent  but  stupid  ogre  all  the  while  believing 
that  the  broken  article  was  a  piece  of  marble,  and 
marvelling  at  the  strength  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  the  result,  and  the  ogre, 
in  the  kindest  mood,  took  the  lad  home  to  his  wife, 
who  was  by  no  means  credulous  as  to  the  great 
strength  of  their  guest,  and,  in  the  night,  counselled 
her  husband  to  put  him  to  a  new  trial.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  therefore,  the  ogre  challenged  his 
guest  to  play  with  him  at  "  ruzzica,"  —  a  game  which 
consists  in  flinging  to  the  greatest  possible  distance 
a  round,  heavy  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  twisted 
cord ;  and  took  with  him  an  enormous  pole  as  his 
missile.  This,  when  they  had  reached  a  convenient 
spot,  he  flung  to  an  immense  distance,  and  jeeringly 
asked  his  comrade  to  do  the  like.  But  the  lad  sim- 
ply took  out  his  horn,  and  began  to  blow. 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  asked  the  ogre. 

"  Why,"  said  the  youth,  "  you  can  perceive  the 
sea  there,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can." 

"  Well,  there  are  folks  living  beyond  the  sea,  and 
I  wish  to  warn  them  of  my  throw,  that  they  may 
not  be  hurt." 

"  Ugh,"  said  the  giant,  "  my  pole  has  fallen  into 
the  sea  already,  so  I  may  as  well  give  up." 

If  the  ogre's  wife  was  incredulous  when  she  heard 
of  the  pounded  marble,  she  was  absolutely  disgusted 
when  she  was  informed  of  the  trial  of  strength  in 
which  her  husband  had  been  conquered  by  words 
only. 

"  Try  him  again  to-morrow,"  said  she,  "  and  mind 
that  you  look  sharp  this  time." 

On  the  morrow,  therefore,  the  ogre  took  the  lad 
into  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  logs,  and 
thought  to  surprise  him  by  breaking  one  tree  after 
another,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  dry  twigs. 

"  Match  that ! "  quoth  the  ogre. 

But,  by  way  of  reply,  the  lad  simply  put  the  end 
of  a  rope  into  the  ogre's  hand,  and,  bidding  him 
hold  it  fast,  began  to  run  with  all  his  might. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  ogre. 

"  Look  here,"  replied  the  youth.  "  I  'm  going  to 
put  this  rope  like  a  girdle  round  the  forest,  and  then 
to  break  all  the  trees  down  with  one  strong  pull. 
It 's  such  finnicking  niggling  work  to  pull  down  the 
trees  singly." 

"  O,  I  dare  say.  I  'm  not  going  to  have  my  for- 
est spoiled  in  that  fashion,"  said  the  huge  lubber. 
"  I  cive  in." 
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More  disgusted  than  ever  with  this  new  proof  of 
her  husband's  utter  stupidity,  the  wife  now  proposed 
the  form  of  trial  that  should  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

"  Don't  be  put  off  for  a  third  time  with  empty 
words,"  said  she,  "but  bid  him  chop  down  trees 
with  his  hands  in  your  presence." 

The  youth,  who  lay  awake  in  his  bed  and  over- 
heard this  counsel,  sneaked  out  ip  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  an  augur  in  his  hand,  and  bored  some 
five  or  six  holes  in  the  thickest  tree.  This  done,  he 
sneaked  back  to  his  bed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  and  his  host  set  out  on 
their  usual  walk,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
forest,  the  ogre  again  proposed  that  they  should  cut 
logs. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  the  hardest  wood 
is  nothing  to  me " ;  and  running  straight  at  the 
prepared  tree,  he  contrived  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  the  holes. 

The  ogre  imitated  the  experiment  on  a  tree  that 
had  not  been  similarly  prepared,  and  grievous  dam- 
age to  his  fingers  was  the  result. 

The  wife  hearing  what  had  passed,  and  seeing  her 
husband's  damaged  fingers,  now  began  to  think 
that  their  guest  really  was  a  very  extraordinary 
person ;  indeed,  far  too  extraordinary  to  live.  So 
she  advised  her  lord  to  take  an  iron  bar,  and  give 
him,  when  asleep,  a  blow  sufficiently  strong  to  hin- 
der him  from  waking  in  the  morning.  But  the 
wary  lad  contrived  to  put  a  heap  of  straw  into  the 
bed  as  a  substitute,  and  this  received  the  three 
heavy  blows  administered  in  the  dark  by  the  ogre. 
His  reappearance  in  the  morning  surprised  the 
worthy  pair  not  a  little,  and  they  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  reply,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
kind  inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  passed  the  night, 
he  said  that  he  had  been  grievously  bitten  by  three 
fleas. 

The  ogre  desired  no  more  trials  of  strength,  but, 
taking  a  business-like  vieAv  of  his  position,  offered  to 
give  the  guest  as  much  gold  as  he  wanted  if  he 
would  only  leave  the  forest.  The  bargain  was 
struck,  the  gold  was  taken,  and  the  youth,  sounding 
his  horn,  brought  together  his  drove  of  pigs,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  residence  of  his  master. 
An  unlimited  consumption  of  acorns  in  the  forest 
had  made  the  animals  so  extremely  sleek  and  plump, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  two  salesmen 
who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  they  expressed  a  wish 
to  purchase  them.  He  said  that  he  would  readily 
part  with  the  whole  drove,  if  they  would  leave  him 
the  ears  and  the  tails,  and  as  they  were '  contented 
with  this  reservation,  he  received  almost  as  much 
gold  as  he  could  carry. 

When  he  had  nearly  reached  his  master's  house, 
he  set  his  collection  of  tails  and  ears  in  the  sandy 
soil,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plants. 

"  Where  are  the  pigs  ?  "  was  the  first  question  put 
to  him  by  his  master  on  his  reappearance. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  have  grown  so 
fat  that  they  are  all  sunk  into  the*  ground." 

To  convince  himself  of  this  strange  fact  by  ocular 
proof,  the  master  hastened  to  the  place  where  the 
ears  and  tails  had  been  set,  and,  pulling  out  one, 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  it  lacked  continuation. 
He  asked  what  had  become  of  his  pigs. 

"  The  things  of  this  world  pass  away,"  said  the 
youth,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  sigh,  "  and  the  pigs 
are  reduced  to  dust." 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this,  you  scoundrel !  "  cried 
the  master,  grinding  his  teeth. 


"  You  surely  don't  repent  of  our  contract  ?  "  said 
the  lad. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  I  had  never  clapped  my  eyes  on  you  —  " 

He  stopped  short,  suddenly  perceiving  the  mis- 
take he  had  made  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  youth 
caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  flayed  him  alive,  so 
that  he  perished  miserably. 

Having  thus  become  master  of  the  house  by  right 
of  conquest,  he  buried  his  brothers,  sent  for  his  la- 
ther, took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  lived  happily  for 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  man  who,  having  been  married  five  years, 
and  finding  himself  still  childless,  is  much  afflicted  on 
that  account,  does  not  open  the  third  tale  with  much 
promise  of  novelty,  though  the  fact  that  he  was 
about  to  drown  himself  shows  that  his  grief  was 
above  the  average  level.  Of  course  his  complaints 
attracted  a  mysterious  stranger,  ready  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  his  case  and  to  strike  a  bargain.  Af- 
ter a  little  conversation,  this  stranger  promised  that 
the  mourner's  wife  should  at  once  present  him  with 
a  son,  if  he,  the  mourner,  would  undertake  to  con- 
signee aforesaid  son  to  the  stranger  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  a  year  and  three  days. 

Not  from  treachery,  but  from  shortness  of  mem- 
ory, the  man,  who  on  his  return  home  had  found 
there  a  new-born  child,  neglected  to  take  him  to  his 
benefactor  on  the  appointed  day,  although  the  urchin 
was  so  big,  that,  when  he  had  completed  the  twelve- 
month, he  looked  five  years  old.  So  when  he  came 
with  the  bulky  article  to  the  beach,  he  found  his 
friend  waiting,  and  looking  rather  cross. 

"  You  might  have  been  punctual,"  he  growled. 
"  This  is  the  hundred  and  fourth  day,  and  the  child 
was  due  on  the  hundred  and  third." 

The  man  might  have  objected  that  a  chronologist 
who  counted  a  hundred  days  to  the  year  had  no 
right  to  insist  'on  perfect  accuracy  with  respect  to 
time,  had  the  stranger  remained  a  minute  longer. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  stranger  and  child  both  vanished. 

The  benevolent  being  who  had  been  so  prompt  to 
give  and  to"  take  away  was  a  potent  magician  ;  he 
resided  in  a  palace  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  where 
he  duly  educated  his  hopeful  charge. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  when  the  boy  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  that  the  conjurer  had  a 
mind  to  go  a-hunting,  but  before  he  set  off  he  put 
into  the  boy's  hands  a  bunch  of  keys,  giving  him  full 
permission  to  look  over  the  whole  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  three  rooms,  to  the  doors  of  which  three 
specially  indicated  keys  belonged.  The  trespass  of 
Blue-Beard's  wife  and  of  the  over-curious  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  is,  of  course,  committed.  The  youth 
when  he  finds  himself  alone,  and  has  seen  as  much 
of  the  palace  as  is  open  to  his  inspection,  longs  to 
enter  the  thi-ee  prohibited  rooms,  and  does  not  long 
in  vain. 

In  the  first  room  he  found  a  fountain,  with  water 
of  an  emerald  hue,  which,  after  he  had  stared  at  it  a 
short  time,  seemed  to  say  "  Hush  ! "  He  then  ob- 
served a  marble  statue,  which,  as  he  was  of  such  a 
curious  turn,  he  might,  one  would  think,  have  no- 
ticed sooner,  and  which  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone: 

"  Miserable  wretch  !  who  are  you  ?  and  what 
brings  you  here  ?  " 

The  lad  explained  that  he  had  been  brought 
thither  by  his  own  curiosity,  in  opposition  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  father;  whereupon  the  statue 
proceeded,  in  the  same  dismal  tone  :  — 
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"  That  man  is  not  your  father ;  he  only  stole  you. 
I  ought  to  know  all  about  it,  as  my  two  brothers  and 
myself  are  in  precisely  the  same  case.  Here  is  a 
purse  for  you,  which  will  give  you  as  much  money 
as  you  want.  Put  it  up,  and  take  care  that  nobody 
sees  it." 

In  the  second  room  there  was  a  fountain  of  silver 
water,  and  another  marble  statue,  which  gave  him  a 
magic  wand.  A  fountain  of  golden  water,  and  a 
marble  statue  which  gave  him  three  small  packets  of 
wonderful  seeds,  were  the  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
third  chamber,  which  he  was  about  to  leave,  when 
suddenly  a  drop  of  water,  splashed  from  the  basin 
of  the  fountain,  fell  upon  his  little  finger,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  a  coating  of  gold  which  no  amount  of 
rubbing  could  remove.  Lest  this  ornament  should 
reveal  his  trespass,  he  covered  it  with  a  piece  of 
rag;  and,  on  the  magician's  re tui-n,  stated  that  he 
had  cut  his  finger.  But  the  magician,  too  sharp  to 
be  deceived  by  such  a  paltry  expedient,  pulled  away 
the  rag,  and,  half  smiling  through  his  anger,  said,  — 

"  You  deserve  death,  but  I  will  not  be  too  hard 
upon  you.  Indeed,  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  the 
golden  fountain,  you  shall  pay  it  another  visit." 

So,  taking  him  into  the  third  room,  he  dipped  his 
head  into  the  water,  thus  turning  his  hair  into  gold. 
Then,  covering  his  head  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  and 
telling  him  that  he  would  certainly  die  if  he  removed 
it,  he  turned  him  out  of  his  palace  into  the  wide, 
wide  world.  The  lad  now  bethought  himself  of  the 
gifts  which  he  had  received  from  the  marble  statue, 
and,  first  taking  out  the  rod,  required  a  straight 
road  to  the  nearest  house.  The  trees  of  the  forest 
at  once  opened,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  highway; 
passing  along  this,  he  came  to  the  garden  of  a  king's 
palace,  where  a  gardener,  who  was  hard  at  work, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  work  too.  He  explained 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his  head,  which 
kept  people  from  employing  him ;  but  the  gardener 
thought  he  was  good  enough  to  work  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  if  he  required  no  wages  ;  and  engaged 
him  accordingly. 

The  cap,  which  he  was  compelled  to  wear,  was 
not  becoming,  but,  nevertheless,  the  king's  daughter 
was  favorably  impressed  with  his  appearance,  and, 
on  learning  that  he  was  the  gardener's  new  assistant, 
said  that  he  should  bring  her  a  nosegay  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  magical  seeds  now  had  their  use, 
for,  sowing  them,  he  was  able  to  supply  the  princess 
for  three  days  with  beautiful  flowers,  the  fragrance 
of  which  filled  the  palace.  Indeed,  the  bouquet  on 
the  third  day  was  so  surpassingly  gorgeous  that  the 
princess  declared  she  would  marry  none  but  the 
gardener's  assistant. 

The  youth  now  felt  that  he  could  rather  die  than 
wear  the  cap  any  longer ;  and  drawing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  from  his  purse,  he  bought  a  watch  and 
a  mirror,  and  taking  them  into  the  garden,  laid 
himself  under  a  tree.  Then,  deliberately  taking  off 
the  cap,  he  looked  steadily  into  the  mirror,  and 
counted  the  minutes  on  the  watch.  Finding,  at  the 
end  of  three  minutes,  that  his  face  did  not  become 

Kaler,  or  give  any  other  sign  of  approaching  death, 
e  perceived  that  the  magician's  warning  had 
merely  been  intended  to  frighten  him,  and  ran  to 
the  princess,  with  his  cap  still  off,  as  delighted  to 
ccept  her  offered  hand  as  the  king  was  to  find  a 
son-in-law  with  a  gold-mine  on  his  head. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  to  a  stranger  was, 
however,  displeasing  to  the  sons  of  neighboring  sov- 
ereigns, who  had  wooed  her  in  vain  ;  uniting  their 
brces  against  the  common  foe,  they  invaded  the 


kingdom  on  all  sides,  but  were  soon  repelled  by  an 
army  five  million  strong,  which  the  youth  raised 
with  the  magic  rod.  Peace  restored,  the  king  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  the  lad  with  the 
golden  hair. 

The  first  story  is  the  one  to  which  the  greatest 
number  of  parallels  drawn  from  familiar  sources  may 
be  found.  The  particular  trick  played  on  the 
giant  is,  however,  not  common ;  neither  is  the  endow- 
ment of  the  hero  with  cannibal  propensities.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  not  only  kills,  but  partially 
eats  the  three  magicians.  This  peculiarity  seems 
to  point  to  people  wilder  than  the  Italians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ogre  is  tricked  by  the 
youngster  in  the  second  story  is  common  enough,  a 
parallel  being  readily  found  in  Grimm's  stories. 
But  the  compact  between  the  lad  and  the  master  is 
remarkable.  How  is  it  that  personages  whose  very 
atmosphere  is  trickery  find  themselves  so  complete- 
ly bound  by  a  verbal  agreement,  that  neither  of 
them  dreams  of  escaping  from  its  conditions,  but 
both  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  penalty  they 
have  incurred  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  some 
gap  in  the  story ;  that  something  has  been  lost  which 
would  explain  the  impossibility  of  a  breach  of  the 
extraordinary  contract. 

Of  all  the  three  stories,  the  last  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing. It  contains  in  a  singular  manner  the  element 
of  "  curiosity  punished  "  with  that  of  the  acquisition 
of  magical  gifts ;  though  the  gifts  are  less  distinct 
than  in  many  other  tales,  the  virtue  of  the  rod  being 
so  great  that  the  power  of  the  rest  becomes  super- 
fluous, and  is  only  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  pre- 
ternatural aid  is  scarcely  required.  We  ought  also 
to  know  something  more  about  those  singular  statues, 
who  are  able  to  confer  what  is  little  short  of  omnipo- 
tence, yet  cannot  release  themselves  from  durance 
vile. 


SOCIAL  IMPOSTORS. 

Reflecting  calmly  on  the  artificial  character  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  it  seems  unjust  and  absurd 
that  we  should  single  out  individual  inmates  and 
brand  them  as  impostors.  Why  should  we  begin 
throwing  stones  because  it  strikes  us  that  some  one 
is  going  a  little  farther  than  ourselves  ?  We  make 
our  every-day  life  an  elaborate  hypocrisy,  and  our 
received  forms  are  what,  in  a  purer  and  less  devel- 
oped state  of  society,  would  be  characterized  by 
one  of  the  curtest  of  monosyllables.  Were  we  to 
go  back  to  more  primitive  ages,  we  should,  doubtless, 
still  find  humbug  leavening  their  habits.  The 
psychological  explorer,  who  would  trace  back  the 
stream  of  our  corruption  to  its  source,  would  find  its 
waters  tainting  as  they  met  the  outer  air,  when 
they  burst  out  fresh  from  under  the  barriers  of 
Eden.  Human  nature  must  be  recast  before  we 
can  venture  to  carry  invariable  frankness  into  all 
our  mutual  relations.  With  all  the  oil  we  can  apply 
in  the  shape  of  meaningless  civilities  and  carefully 
studied  deceptions,  some  of  us  get  along  with  our 
fellows  badly  enough.  The  fact  is,  that  society,  like 
some  weak  old  parent,  must  submit  to  be  knowingly 
hoodwinked  and  humbugged.  To  make  things 
pleasant  for  its  offspring,  it  encourages  them  to 
deceive  themselves  and  it.  Like  the  luckless  victim 
of  the  tropical  bat,  lulled  into  delicious  slumbers 
while  his  life-blood  is  being  drained  away,  society 
seems  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  being  neatly 
operated  upon.     Should    even   a    well-intentioned 
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blunderer  be  detected  in  a  piece  of  flagrant  humbug, 
if  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  thought  as  much 
of  the  general  enjoyment  as  of  his  individual 
advancement,  his  excess  of  zeal  is  leniently  looked 
on,  and  the  error  condoned  that  originated  .  in 
motives  so  laudable. 

All  this  is  very  right  and  proper,  so  long  as  the 
impostor  is  merely  vindicating  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  ourselves,  and  to  rank  on  a  level  with 
the  average  of  his  fellow-creatures.  As  an  easy- 
going, liberal-spirited  man,  quite  ready  to  concede 
every  virtue  and  accomplishment  that  his  neighbors 
lay  claim  to,  he  ought  to  be  met  by  them  in  a 
similarly  charitable  spirit.  But  the  persons  we  have 
a  distinct  right  to  object  to  are  those  who  habitually 
violate  this  tacit  understanding,  and  who  unfairly 
aim  at  pre-eminence  above  their  fellows  on  the  faith 
of  qualities  to  which  they  have  no  possible  claim. 
Our  feelings  with  regard  to  cheats  of  this  sort  are 
governed  by  much  the  same  code  of  honor  that  used 
to  influence  college  opinion  on  the  delicate  question 
of  "  fudging  "  for  military  examinations.  So  long  as 
you  only  went  in  for  a  pass,  you  might  copy  as  much 
as  you  pleased ;  but,  had  you  attained  to  place  or  honor 
by  borrowing  from  your  neighbors,  you  would  have 
been  scouted  as  a  Pariah,  if,  indeed,  an  over-nice 
chivalry  prevented  your  being  given  over  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  all  of 
us  no  small  tendency  to  airing  pretensions  which  we 
are  ill  prepared  to  maintain.  Conscience  often 
warns  men  that  they  are  treading  the  brink  of 
imposture ;  and,  occasionally,  warmed  with  wine  or 
rivalry,  or  when  they  think  that  no  one  who  knows 
anything  about  them  is  looking  on,  they  are  too  apt 
to  plunge  themselves  in  a  6ea  of  impossibilities  and 
unrealities,  and  revel  in  it  uncontrolled.  But,  the 
fit  over,  most  men  are  either  heartily  scandalized  at 
their  unseemly  conduct,  or  else  so  seriously  alarmed, 
as  they  meditate  on  what  the  possible  consequences 
of  exposure  must  have  been,  as  to  atone  for  their 
outburst  by  a  more  or  less  lasting  fit  of  repentance. 
Even  if  they  are  conscience-proof  or  thoughtless, 
possibly  the  cure  is  effected  sooner  or  later  by  their 
being  detected  and  pilloried  publicly,  pelted  right 
and  left  with  contempt,  while  they  crimson  all  over 
with  unwonted  blushes.  Young  men,  of  course,  at 
the  outset  of  life,  indulge  in  a  vein  of  bombast,  and 
affect  certain  pretensions  more  or  less  innocent. 
These  are  forgiven  to  them  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  they  plead  their  minority,  and  have  not 
abused  its  privileges.  Their  pretensions  are  so 
laughably  transparent,  and  so  artlessly  paraded, 
that  they  are  comparatively  inoffensive.  They  only 
evoke  a  passing  criticism  from  those  who  wish  to 
protest  against  being  taken  for  dupes. 

But  there  are  successful  impostors,  who  may  pass 
a  lifetime  among  us  undetected,  and  go  down  hon- 
ored and  respected  to  the  grave.  They  are  found 
out  only  by  those  who  have  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  them,  or  who  are  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary acuteness.  They  have  a  strong  natural 
instinct  for  humbug,  and  it  has  been  fostered  under 
circumstances  specially  favorable  to  its  growth. 
They  generally  select  one  particular  line,  and  follow 
it  with  undivided  attention.  They  may  go  in  for 
society,  and,  beginning  in  its  lower  circles,  climb 
upwards  as  they  can  gain  a  foothold  or  make  a 
spring,  clinging  to  anything  they  touch  with  the 
prehensile  tenacity  of  a  monkey  that  is  all  tail  and 
claws.  They  play  off  one  creditable  acquaintance 
against  another.  They  make  men  stand  for  their 
sponsors,  with  whom  they  may  once   have   made 


bowing  acquaintance,  but  who  are  for  the  time,  as 
they  well  know,  abroad  or  out  of  the  way.  They 
accept  a  rebuff  with  so  easy  an  air  of  satisfaction  as 
to  convince  on-lookers,  against  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  that  it  must  have  been  intended  for  a  com- 
pliment ;  acquiring  the  imperturbability  of  counte- 
nance of  Thackeray's  nobleman,  who  could  wreathe 
his  features  in  a  bewitching  smile,  while  a  gentleman 
was  kicking  him  hard  from  behind.  As  the  impos- 
tor mounts,  his  position  becomes  more  unassailable, 
and  the  snubs  he  has  to  fear  get  fewer,  until  he 
possibly  takes  his  seat  among  the  oligarchs  of  fashion 
in  the  very  same  rooms  that  he  first  stole  into  by 
a  side  door  and  up  a  back  staircase.  Then  there 
is  the  impostor  of  research  and  cultivation  ;  the  re- 
markably well-informed  man,  who  lays  down  the 
law  on  every  conceivable  subject  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  Gener- 
ally, he  imitates  the  briefless  barristers,  pitchforked 
into  colonial  judgeships,  who  never,  if  they  are  wise, 
dwell  on  the  reasons  that  govern  their  decisions.  If 
you  have  a  difference  with  this  class  of  impostor, 
perhaps  your  best  chance  is  to  summon  to  your  aid 
any  failing  of  temper  he  may  be  cursed  with,  and  so 
try  and  provoke  him  into  an  argument.  Possiblv 
he  is  constitutionally  cool,  and  then,  if  he  simply 
confine  himself  to  blundering  out  reiterations  of  his 
dicta,  he  is  safe.  All  the  world  gives  the  autocrat 
reason  against  the  interloper.  If  you  can  but  get 
him  to  run  a  tilt  with  you,  the  victory  is  yours. 
Like  Don  Quixote's  card-board  visor,  his  defence 
has  no  solid  backing,  and  you  penetrate  it  visibly  at 
every  thrust.  But  when  their  careers  have  lasted  a 
certain  time,  men  of  this  sort  have  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  they  get  to  believe  in  their  own  infallibil- 
ity. There  is  no  mistaking  an  air  of  honest  convic- 
tion, and  if  every  one  tells  you  that  the  speaker  is  a 
Schlegel  in  his  criticisms,  you  feel  it  almost  pre- 
sumptuous to  examine  him  on  his  reasons  for  the 
obvious  faith  that  is  in  him.  Of  course  this  higher 
class  of  impostor  must  be  gifted  with  a  certain  tact. 
Possessed  in  its  refinement,  it  enables  him  to  feel  his 
way,  and  to  be  guided  in  it  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
very  men  who  have  seated  themselves  at  his  feet  in 
the  humility  of  professed  ignorance.  But  there  are 
blunderers  in  the  trade,  who  keep  no  sort  of  terms 
with  probabilities,  but  seek  to  impose  their  authority 
by  dint  of  sheer  audacity. 

Left  to  themselves  entirely,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  these 
false  and  dogmatical  prophets  would  only  flicker  in 
the  circle  of  their  immediate  parasites.  They  de- 
mand confederates,  —  honest  ones,  if  possible, —  and 
these  they  find,  generally,  in  their  own  households. 
A  man's  wife  and  family  —  even  his  nearer  rela- 
tions and  friends,  when  brought  much  in  contact 
with  him  —  can  hardly  help  themselves.  They 
must  quarrel  with  him,  or  accept  him  as  he  chooses 
to  impose  himself.  In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  no  option  whatever ;  in  the  second, 
they  have  but  very  little.  We  remarked,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  on  the  painful  spectacle  presented  by  a 
young  wife  just  being  broken  in  to  a  long  life  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  By  the  time  she  is  the  mother  of  mar- 
riageable daughters,  she  has  been  perverted  into  a 
believer,  or  demoralized  into  a  consistent  hypocrite. 
As  either  the  one  or  the  other,  her  influence  and  ex- 
ample is  all-powerful  with  her  daughters.  The  sons 
may  be  less  pliant ;  but  then  "  the  Governor  "  holds 
the  string  of  the  purse,  or  perhaps  they  filially  con- 
done his  weakness,  on  the  score  of"  his  not  being  so 
bad  a  fellow,  after  all."  The  family  supports  him 
with  more  or  less  loyalty  in  the  outrageous  arrogance 
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of  his  comments  on  tilings  in  general.  Above  all,  he 
expects  that  they  should  laugh  at  those  sparkling 
sallies  of  his,  which  are  scarcely  so  brilliant  as  they 
ought  to  be,  qonsidering  that  they  are  much  more 
commonly  used  than  the  gorgeous  plate  on  his  side- 
board. A  joke,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  very  well.  It 
is  thrown  with  a  flop  into  the  middle  of  the  party. 
You  receive  it  with  the  conventional  grin,  and  have 
time  to  soothe  your  mind  and  smooth  your  features 
before  the  bubble  and  circling  ripples  of  smiles  that 
it  has  called  up  to  the  faces  of  the  family  have  died 
away.  What  is  it  to  the  endless  story,  leading  up 
to  the  point  that  the  teller,  with  all  his  practice,  gen- 
erally misses.  Sentence  after  sentence,  droned  or 
chuckled  out,  falls  on  your  dulled  spirits  like  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  on  a  coffin.  You  take  refuge  in  ab- 
straction, and  are  called  back  by  a  personal  appeal, 
as  the  watchful  narrator  whips  in  his  skirting  listen- 
er. You  make  up  your  mind  to  be  rude  and  to  defy 
him,  when  you  catch  the  pleasure  expressed  on  the 
well-trained  features  of  his  dutiful  wife,  and  reflect- 
ed perhaps,  on  those  of  the  pretty  daughter,  who, 
seated  by  your  side,  glances  half  appealingly  in  your 
face.  You  resign  yourself.  But  if  you  go  farther, 
and,  pushing  endurance  to  sacrifice,  try  to  contrib- 
ute your  quota  to  the  conviviality  by  picking  up  and 
tossing  back  the  ball  that  has  been  so  clumsily  flung, 
you  find  yourself  wofully  disheartened.  You  cap 
the  time-honored  tale  with  some  sparkling  epigram 
of  your  own,  thrown  off  for  the  occasion  ;  but,  with  a 
stolid  "  capital,"  your  host  opens  on  some  other  stale 
old  scent  of  his  own,  and,  with  the  best  disposition 
to  be  civil  to  their  guest,  the  ladies  are  recruiting 
themselves  to  respond  to  the  next  call  made  on  their 
hilarity  by  their  lord  and  master.  The  only  re- 
deeming point  in  the  case  of  male  impostors  is,  that 
you  need  not  necessarily  be  civil  to  them  beyond  a 
certain  point.  There  are  female  impostors,  too, 
unluckily,  and  these  have  you  comparatively  at  their 
mercy. 

GREAT  MACHINE  TOOL-MAKERS. 
William  Fairbairn,  the  celebrated  machinist, 
has  left  it  on  record,  that,  when  he  commenced  his 
career  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  human 
hand  performed  all  the  work  that  was  done.  In 
these  days  such  a  statement  seems  very  strange,  and 
the  wonder  is,  how  the  craftsmen  of  the  days  of  our 
fathers  managed  to  get  through  the  work  they  did. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  vast  majority  of  occu- 
pations, we  have  reversed  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  machinery  may  now  be  said  to  have  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  ten  fingers,  in  most  cases  where 
rapidity  and  cheapness  of  manufacture  are  required. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  person  who  invented  labor- 
saving  machines  was  Bramah,  the  maker  of  the 
patent  lock.  He  found  it  necessary  to  give  the 
greatest  exactness  to  every  part  of  the  ward  and 
key  of  this  celebrated  lock.  This  he  found  very 
difficult  to  do  without  employing  the  very  best 
workmen  ;  and  their  charges  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  his  invention  was  in  a  fair  way  of  dropping  out 
of  use  on  account  of  expense.  In  this  dilemma  he 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  to  produce  with  unerring  nicety  the 
different  parts  of  the  complicated  little  apparatus 
with  which  his  name  is  yet  associated.  The  workshop 
in  which  the  many  clever  contrivances  to  perform 
this  work  with  speed  were  invented,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  training-school  for  the  early  machin- 
ists, whose  labors  have  within  the  present  century 


built  up  the  mechanical  greatness  of  England. 
Accuracy  of  machine-work  before  his  day  was  ut- 
terly unknown.  Watt  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  his  first  model  of  the  steam-engine  con- 
structed with  sufficient  truth  to  work ;  its  cylinder 
was  not  bored,  but  hammered,  and  consequently 
was  so  imperfect  that  it  leaked  in  every  direction, 
and,  when  his  "old  white-iron  man"  died,  he  was 
plunged  into  despair  to  obtain  another  skilled  man. 
Even  when  he  had  obtained  the  trained  workmen 
of  the  Soho  Foundry,  they  found  a  difficulty  at  first 
in  constructing  working-engines  after  his  design. 
The  accuracy  and  quality  of  the  best  workmen  of 
the  day  may  be  gauged  by  what  he  says  of  the 
working  of  his  steam-engine :  "  The  velocity,  vio- 
lence, magnitude,  and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine 
give  universal  satisfaction  to  all  beholders,  —  be- 
lievers or  not."  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  smooth, 
irresistible,  noiseless  action  of  a  steam-engine  of  the 
present  day,  constructed  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy and  perfect  finish !  But  to  attain  these  quali- 
ties machinery  had  to  be  constructed  in  a  wholly 
different  manner  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  old 
smiths.  Every  step,  in  fact,  had  to  be  built  up. 
The  invention  of  the  famous  fixed  slide-rest  by 
Maudslay,  the  journeyman,  who  learnt  his  trade 
with  Bramah,  was  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  inven- 
tions leading  towards  the  same  end.  Before  its 
invention,  the  turning-lathe  depended  for  its  accir- 
racy  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
workman.  If  at  any  moment,  in  turning  a  cylinder, 
for  instance,  he  leaned  heavier  upon  the  tool  than 
another,  the  whole  work  had  to  be  gone  over  again. 
By  simply  fixing  the  turning  tool,  however,  this 
cause  of  error  was  entirely  obviated,  and  mathe- 
miatical  accuracy  of  workmanship  was  obtained. 
Maudslay  was  the  man  who  executed  from  the 
drawings  of  the  elder  Brunei  the  series  of  labor- 
saving  machines  at  present  at  work  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  for  the  manufacture  of  ships'  blocks. 
These  ingenious  machines,  forty-six  in  number, 
were  only  a  few  years  ago  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  and  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  yet.  They 
were  the  first  ever  set  up  in  a  public  yard,  and 
although  they  have  been  at  work  for  sixty  years, 
they  remain  still  in  capital  working  order.  Mauds- 
lay afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner 
Field,  founded  in  Lambeth  Marsh  the  famous  firm 
which  is  still  carried  on  under  their  names.  This 
firm  has  done  much  towards  training  the  splendid 
machinists  which  have  made  English  work  so  famous 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
Belgium  is  running  us  bard  in  this  kind  of  work,  — 
at  all  events,  she  is  underselling  us  in  cheap  loco- 
motives; but  we  do  not  fear  that  any  nation  will 
excel  us  in  really  conscientious  work.  We  are  told, 
and  we  believe  it,  that  first-class  machine-makers 
cannot  afford  to  turn  out  any  but  first-class 
work. 

Clements  was  another  inventor  who  learned  his 
art  in  the  school  of  Bramah,  and  afterwards  worked 
for  Maudslay  and  Field.  This  clever  machinist 
invented  the  planing-machine,  without  which  no 
perfect  plane  can  be  made.  The  value  of  such  a 
machine  is  incalculable.  Indeed,  upon  the  truth  of 
the  plane  depends  the  whole  value  of  modern  ma- 
chinery. Of  old,  by  chipping  and  filing,  an  attempt 
to  approach  the  plane  was  made,  but  of  course 
perfect  accuracy  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  fame  Clements  acquired  by  his  planing 
machine  directed  the  attention  of  Professor  Babbage 
to   him  when   constructing  his  famous   calculating 
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machine.  This  instrument  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  specimen  of  a  mental  labor-saving  ma- 
chine that  was  ever  conceived.  Professor  Babbage 
indeed,  only  commenced  its  construction,  and  before 
he  had  proceeded  with  the  working  drawings  far, 
we  are  told  his  ideas  with  respect  to  its  capacity  as 
a  calculating  machine  developed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
Government  became  frightened.  Certain  portions 
of  this  curious  engine  were,  however,  furnished  by 
Clements,  and  remain  now,  we  believe,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  splendid  fragments  of 
mental  and  mechanical  labor.  But  although  the 
English  had  not  the  honor  of  carrying  out  the  idea 
conceived  by  one  of  her  sons,  yet  it  did  not  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  Messrs.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm  fol- 
lowed it  out,  and  after  many  years'  labor  produced 
a  calculating  machine,  a  copy  of  which  was  pur- 
chased, some  years  since,  by  the  British  Government, 
and  was  subsequently  employed  in  calculating  a 
large  volume  of  life  tables,  which  we  are  assured 
by  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  never  would 
have  been  undertaken  had  this  machine  not  been 
in  existence.  Everything  Clements  undertook  he 
did  effectually.  To  this  day  we  all  of  us  have 
experience  of  this  in  the  steam-whistle,  which  was 
invented  by  him. 

Perhaps  a  still  greater  pupil  of  Maudslay  was 
Nasmyth.  This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  artist  of  that  name,  consequently  he 
sprang  of  a  cultivated  stock.  Nevertheless,  he  com- 
menced work  in  his  master's  celebrated  shop  at  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  own  walk  of 
art.  This  ingenious  man  may  be  said  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  Brunei's  gigantic  design  for  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship.  It  was  originally  proposed  to 
propel  this  vessel  by  the  paddle,  but  the  shaft  for 
this  purpose  would  have  been  so  large  that  no  forg- 
ing-tools  then  in  existence  would  have  been  able  to 
turn  it  out.  Brunei  accordingly  appealed  for  help 
to  Nasmyth,  who  responded  by  sending  a  drawing, 
by  return  of  post,  of  his  infamous  steam-hammer.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  substitute  the  screw 
for  the  paddle,  and  the  drawing  was  forgotten. 
Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Nasmyth  was  visit- 
ing a  celebrated  iron-foundry  in  France,  and,  no- 
ticing a  piece  of  forged  work  that  he  knew  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means, 
he  was  curious  enough  to  inquire  how  it  had  been 
produced.  The  answer  was,  "  Why,  with  your 
steam-hammer,  to  be  sure."  The  Frenchman  had 
been  shown  the  drawing,  and,  rightly  estimating  its 
value,  he  had  one  made.  Large  designs  calj  forth 
large  tools,  and  large  tools,  in  their  turn,  call  forth 
large  designs.  Had  it  not  been  for  Nasmyth's  ham- 
mer, there  would  have  been  no  such  things  as  iron- 
clads, neither  would  there  have  been  any  of  the 
monster  cannon  built  upon  the  coil  system,  as  they 
are  at  present.  The  steam-hammer  enables  us  to 
undertake  Cyclopean  tasks,  which  we  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  otherwise. 

The  last  and  best-known  machinist  of  the  goodly 
band  that  issued  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field  is  Joseph  Whitworth.  This 
celebrated  iron-worker  improved  upon  Clements's 
planing-machine  in  his  Jim  Crow  planer.  This 
machine  works  with  a  cutter,  which  reverses  itself, 
cutting  backwards  and  forwards  without  losing  any 
time.  It  was  at  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862.  Whitworth  is, 
perhaps,  best  known  by  his  rifle  gun,  the  rifling  of 
which  is  the  very  perfection  of  art.     Accuracy  of 


work,  learned  by  him  from  the  traditions  of  the  shop 
in  which  he  was  taught,  led  Whitworth  to  contrive 
various  machines  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object. 
He  has  invented  one  machine  which  detects  varia- 
tions of  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  contrivance  will  be  but  rarely  used,  but  the 
influence  of  the  practice  of  its  inventor  must  have 
immense  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  help  to  keep  up 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  less  known  men,  if 
they  would  succeed,  will  have  to  attain.  The  use 
of  machinery  has  now  become  so  general  that  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  is  almost  a  necessity. 
Such  contrivances  as  those  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  simple 
hammer  and  file  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  the  world 
were  reduced  once  more  to  the  hand  of  the  crafts- 
man for  the  production  of  its  machinery,  all  its 
great  operations  would  gradually  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Yet  it  is  but  little  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  hand  was  all  we  had  to  depend 
upon  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  old 
work  and  the  machine  work  of  the  present  day, 
he  has  only  to  look  down  the  hold  of  any  penny 
steamer  at  one  of  Penn's  marine  engines,  or  to  be- 
hold the  splendid  specimen  on  board  the  Warrior 
iron-clad.  This  engine  was  designed,  also,  by  the 
Messrs.  Penn ;  and  the  perfection  of  its  workmanship 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  when  its  five 
thousand  pieces  were  assembled  together  for  the  first 
time,  such  was  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  their 
fit,  that  as  soon  as  steam  was  got  up,  it  began  to  move 
with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Let  the  reader,  we 
say,  compare  this  splendid  piece  of  work  with  the 
old  Newcomen  engine  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  he  will  at  once  see  the  ages  of  mechan- 
ical genius  we  have  traversed  since  Watt  took  the 
latter  in  hand,  and  by  patient  thought  built  up  out 
of  it  the  present  steam-engine.  Yet  it  is  more  than 
a  century  ago  that  that  machine  represented  the  most 
powerful  motive  engine  we  possessed,  and  was  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  work  as  the  eighteenth  century 
could  turn  out.  Such  are  the  differences  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  half  a  dozen  able  men  car- 
rying out  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Henry 
Maudslay,  —  mere  workshop  traditions,  which  now 
are  acted  upon  throughout  Europe  wherever  the 
machinist's  skill  is  known. 


TWO  HOURS  IN  JAIL. 

BY   JAMES   GREENWOOD. 

It  was  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  summer's  day 
as  we  approached  the  grim  outworks  of  the  huge 
city  prison  at  Holloway.  Close  beside  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  jail,  and  there,  inquir- 
ing, we  were  informed  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
busy  in  his  garden.  There  we  discovered  him,  — 
the  dreaded  enforcer  of  the  law's  just  sentence,  the 
responsible  custodian  of  as  much  of  brute  ruffianism 
and  vicious  cunning  and  daring  villany  as  suddenly 
let  loose  would  merge  the  town  in  horror  and  dis- 
may, —  the  mighty  potentate  at  whose  girdle,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  hung  the  master-key  of  five 
hundred  fast  doors,  behind  which  captive  men  and 
women  sadly  pined  or  defiantly  scowled,  —  there  he 
was,  serene  and  at  his  ease,  with  the  cuffs  of  his 
sober-gray  garden  jacket  turned  back,  -pottering 
about  a  rose-bush,  and  with  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance to  denote  him  any  other  than  a  prosperous 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  flower  culture. 

Our  visit  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  after 
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a  cheerful  greeting  and  a  brief  chat  concerning 
chiefly  the  favorable  weather  and  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  similar  garden  pests,  the  governor  courteously 
invited  us  to  follow  him.  Parting  his  private  garden 
from  the  prison  is  a  tall  and  massive  pair  of  gates, 
within  which  a  warder  sits  constantly.  These  opened 
to  us,  and  then  was  revealed  a  trim  gravelled  court- 
yard, and  at  the  end  of  it  a  second  pair  of  gates, 
smaller,  but  more  formidable-looking  than  the  first. 
More  terrible,  too,  to  contemplate,  as  every  luckless 
wretch  must,  who,  for  a  period  brief  or  prolonged, 
is  doomed  to  lodge  here.  It  is  a  frightful  gate.  \Ve 
were  informed  that  it  was  modelled  after  that  which 
guards  the  entrance  to  Warwick  Castle ;  but  it 
might  have  been  the  portal  of  the  castle  of  the  cele- 
brated man-eating  old  giant  Blunderbore,  for,  stand- 
ing bolt  upright  against  either  doorpost,  was  a 
dragon,  not  cut  in  dull  cold  stone,  but  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted  by  a  man  who  knew,  at  least,  how 
a  dragon  should  appear,  with  fiery  eyes  and  fiery 
tongue,  and  scales  like  plates  of  blue  steel,  and  claws 
the  like  of  which  were  never  seen.  Each  dragon 
clutched  a  great  black  key,  and  grinned  as  he  glared 
down  on  whomsoever  might  be  entering  in  at  the 
gate  in  a  manner  calculated  to  strike  direst  terror  to 
the  heart  of  those  new  to  crimeful  ways,  though 
there  probably  are  those  so  hardened  in  sin,  and  so 
familiar  with  the  gate  of  Holloway  Jail,  that  the 
guardian  dragons  may  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and 
they  may  return  the  threatening  glare  of  the  mon- 
sters' eyes  with  the  most  cool  and  self-possessed  of 
winks. 

It  is  in  at  this  door  that  every  prisoner  must  pass. 
Just  within  is  a  capacious  stone-paved  lobby,  the 
most  conspicuous  furniture  of  which  is  a  patent 
weighing  machine  and  a  standard  measure.  Here 
it  is  that  every  prisoner  is  stripped,  and  examined, 
and  weighed,  and  measured,  the  full  particulars  be- 
ing entered  in  an  enormous  record-book  that  repos- 
es in  a  cupboard  near  at  hand.  I  saw  the  book,  and 
some  of  the  most  recent  entries.  Therein  is  written 
not  only  the  particular  crime  and  the  adjudged 
penalty  of  it  that  on  this  last  occasion  consigned  the 
unfortunate  to  limbo,  but  also  all  known  previous 
convictions  against  him.  These  ranged  from  one  to 
forty,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  average  of  pre- 
viously convicted  cases  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent, 
which  was  an  item  of  intelligence  that  agreeably 
surprised  us.  We  were  likewise  told  that  when 
winter's  frost-bite  made  itself  felt,  the  number  of 
prisoners  increased  immediately ;  which  was  sadly 
significant  of  what  want  may  drive  an  honest  man 
to.  Further,  the  record-book  revealed  to  us — and 
the  governor  indorsed  its  evidence,  —  that  the  most 
numerous  class  of  criminals  were  of  the  breed  known 
as  "  cockney  Irish,"  the  descendants  of  Irish  people 
who  settled  in  London  two  or  three  generations 
back. 

On  a  criminal  entering  Holloway  Jail,  the  exami- 
nation and  weighing  and  measuring  at  an  end,  the 
newly  captured  jail-bird  is  taken  to  a  room  where 
there  is  a  deep  and  capacious  bath,  and  a  rack  con- 
taining suits  of  prison  clothing  of  various  sizes.  No 
matter  what  a  prisoner's  condition  in  life,  whether  he 
be  an  outcast,  gutter-bred  boy,  whose  only  home  is 
a  prison,  or  a  lithe  and  light-handed  " prig"  by  pro- 
fession, or  the  wing-whiskered  city  swell  of  elegant 
exterior  and  handsome  dress,  brought  to  grief,  per- 
haps, by  the  discovery  of  his  first  and  only  desperate 
forgery, —  here  is  an.  end  to  his  worldly  guise.  Here 
are  the  baths,  and  all  comers  enter  them,  and  the 
water  they  contain  is  the  water  of  oblivion.     It  is  | 


all  over  with  the  fallen  swell.  Up  to  this  moment 
he  may  have  clung  to  his  black  coat  of  respectable 
cut  as  a  last  poor  something  that  buoyed  him,  at 
least  in  appearance,  above  the  herd  of  low  thieves 
in  greasy  fustian ;  now  he  must  abandon  it,  and  take 
unto  himself  the  plumage  of  the  common  jail-bird. 
It  is  not  a  nice-looking  plumage.  It  consists  of  a 
coarse  shirt,  and  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  slate-colored 
woollen,  of  the  style  vulgarly  known  as  the  "  skele- 
ton," and  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  right 
sleeve  of  it  is  exhibited,  in  a  showy  border,  the 
initial  and  number  of  the  ward  in  which  the  said 
jail-bird's  particular  cage  may  be  found. 

Before  entering  the  bath-room,  the  prisoner  strips, 
and  leaves  his  clothes  of  the  outer  world  at  the  door, 
and  they  are  gathered  up  and  thrust  into  a  string 
net,  and  so  they  are  baked  and  purified,  after  which 
inventory  of  them  is  taken,  and  they  are  ticketed, 
and  stowed  away  until  the  expiration  of  the  prison- 
er's sentence  shall  legalize  his  claim  to  them. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  bath-room  are  a  set 
of  cells  called  "  reception-cells,"  for  the  use  of  pris- 
oners who  may  be  brought  in  at  a  time  inconvenient 
for  their  medical  examination,  indispensable  before 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  prison. 
There  were  two  such  cases  on  the  evening  of  our 
visit.  Just  outside  the  doors  of  the  reception-cells 
were  two  bundles  enveloped  in  a  net,  and,  reposing 
on  each,  a  pair  of  miry,  dilapidated  shoes,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individuals  who  had  come  in  late.  On 
cell  number  one  being  unlocked,  there  was  disclosed, 
suspended  in  a  hammock  slung  from  wall  to  wall,  a 
quick-eyed,  bullet-headed  youth  of  the  true  thief 
type. 

He  appeared  perfectly  comfortable  and  at  his 
ease.  The  cell,  being  for  temporary  usage  only,  was 
unfurnished  except  for  the  hammock ;  but  that  was 
provided  with  a  nice  clean  woollen  rug,  which  the 
young  thief  had  pulled  up  as  high  as  his  ears,  still 
shining  and  inflamed  through  recent  acquaintance 
with  hot  water  and  yellow  soap.  The  cell  was 
arched,  and,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves,  about 
seven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  Avails 
were  whitened,  and  at  the  end,  by  the  wall,  was  a 
narrow  window  barred  with  iron  bars.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  mellow  sunlight  streaming  in,  the  place 
altogether  appeared  such  a  clean  and  sweet  little 
bedroom,  that,  assuming  the  story  suggested  by  the 
netted  bundle  and  the  slipshod  tattered  boots  out- 
side the  door  to  be  true,  —  a  story  involving  the 
hideous  squalor  of  a  "  blind  alley  "  at  Cow  Cross  or 
Seven  Dials,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a  two- 
penny lodging-house,  —  it  seemed  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  hammock,  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
had  not  much  reason  to  bewail  his  hard  fate.  Quite 
kindly  the  governor  spoke  to  him :  — 

"  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

"Bit  o'  beef,  sir,"  the  lad  curtly  replied,  at  the 
same  time  disengaging  a  hand  from  the  folds  of  the 
blanket  to  respectfully  tug  at  a  forelock  of  shorn 
black  stubble. 

"  Stealing  a  piece  of  beef,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.     I  —  " 

"  Silence.  Go  to  sleep."  And  the  young  thief 
was  left  to  his  repose. 

The  door  of  the  next  cell  was  unlocked,  and  on  a 
precisely  similar  hammock  reclined  a  precisely  simi- 
lar lad,  except  that  he  had  carroty  stubble  on  his 
head  instead  of  black. 

"  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

"  Bit  of  meat,  please,  sir." 

"  You  and  another  lad  did  it  between  you  ?  " 
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"  That  "s  it,  sir.     He  —  " 

"  Silence."  And  the  door  was  closed,  and  the 
key  turned  in  the  heavy  lock. 

"  Is  this  their  first  offence  should  you  imagine  ?  " 
we  inquire  of  the  governor  as  we  traverse  a  passage 
leading  towards  another  part  of  the  building.  But 
the  governor  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"  Not  by  any  means ;  nor  their  last,  I  'm  afraid. 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  us  seeing  the  last  of 
them  —  until  they  are  sent  away." 
"  Sent  where?" 

"  Penal  servitude.  That 's  the  common  ending." 
"  Well,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a-man  regret  his  mis- 
deeds, and  another  to  place  at  his  disposal  means 
by  which  he  may  preserve  himself  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  them.  As  you  say,  offence  after  offence  is 
recorded  against  him,  each  one  adding  an  additional 
clog  to  his  unlucky  feet,  that  possibly,  if  they  had  a 
reasonable  chance,  would  gladly  turn  to  honest 
paths." 

But  at  this  the  governor  made  a  grimace  that 
stood  as  representative  for  the  laugh  he  would  have 
uttered  had  he  not  felt  the  restraint  of  that  inexo- 
rable rule  of  his  own  imposing  —  silence.  "  There 
you  are  mistaken,"  he  whispered  softly ;  "  we  are 
much  more  humane  than  you  imagine.  The  pris- 
oner who  shows  an  earnest  disposition  towards 
amendment  is  never  turned  penniless  and  helpless 
out  of  this  jail.  If  he  proves  to  us  his  disgust  for 
dishonest  courses,  and  his  willingness  to  work,  we 
are  able,  thanks  to  a  certain  fund,  to  place  the 
means  of  doing  so  in  his  hands.  Sometimes  a  few 
shillings  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  sometimes  we 
are  induced  so  to  invest  several  pounds.  A  large 
number  of  the  younger  prisoners  have  a  fancy  for 
going  to  sea.  A  young  man  came  to  see  me  only 
last  week.  He  came  here  just  one  of  these  homeless 
outcast  boys,  who  thieve  that  they  may  not  starve, 
of  whom  there  are  thousands  in  London,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  sent  to  sea,  out  of  harm's  way. 
He  proved  himself  a  good  lad,  having  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  condition  of  second  mate,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  becoming  something  still  better.  He 
dined  at  my  table  last  Tuesday." 

"  Have  you  many  boys  here  at  present  V  " 
"  Singularly  few.     We  have  cell  accommodation 
for  sixty ;  and  our  average  number,  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  only  sixteen.     Come  this  way,  and 
you  shall  see  them." 

And,  wondering  all  the  while,  we  did  as  invited. 
How  was  it  that  the  percentage  of  juvenile  criminals 
lodged  in  Holloway  Prison  Avas  so  small  ?  When  Ave 
asked  the  governor  the  proportion  his  boy-lodgers 
bore  to  the  whole,  it  was  in  full  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving an  answer  that  should  warrant  the  natural 
alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  amongst  lads 
of  tender  years.  Where  were  the  scores  of  humble 
imitators  of  Claude  Duval  and  Dick  Turpin,  who, 
having  perused  the  veracious  records  of  the  exploits 
of  these  and  similar  heroes  of  the  gibbet,  make  des- 
perate efforts  to  emulate  them  by  murderously  as- 
saulting crippled  old  women,  or  running  off*  with 
errand-money  confided  to  their  care  by  too  trusting 
masters  ?  We  referred  to  the  governor  for  an  ex- 
planation. "It  is  easily  accounted  for,"  said  he. 
"  They  find  that  they  have  to  icork  when  they  are 
here."  We  were  about  to  follow  our  last  question 
with  another  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  young  thief 
contrived  to  choose  his  prison,  but  this  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  sudden  recurrence  to  our  mem- 
ory of  a  conversation,  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 


that  recently  had  taken  place  between  a  boy  thief 
and  a  prison  commissioner.  "  How  is  it,"  the  latter 
asked,  "  that,  out  of  nine  convictions  against  you, 
eight  are  returned  from  one  prison?"  "'Cos, 
please,  sir,  I  always  prigs  in  Holborn,"  was  the  can- 
did rejoinder.  When  that  salutary  law  for  which 
the  reader's  humble  servant  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  asking  is  passed,  and  comes  into  operation,  and 
the  governor  of  Holloway  Jail  counts  amongst  his 
inmates  one  or  two  of  those  dirty  scoundrels  who 
gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  juvenile  morality, 
—  by  means  of  the  penny  weekly  number  system,  — 
a  proper  punishment  would  be  to  make  them  the 
drudges  of  the  boy  criminal  ward,  —  to  compel  them 
to  wash  their  victims'  shirts  and  socks,  and  scrub 
their  cell  floors,  and  be  generally  responsible  for 
their  personal  cleanliness. 

The  cells  in  which  the  boy  prisoners  are  confined 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  adults  ;  and,  it 
being  now  after  work-hours,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteen  lodgers  were  "  at  home."  Those  we  spoke 
with  did  not  seem  very  much  hardened  in  crime, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  long  way  from  meaning  that 
they  were  not  conversant  with  crime.  Boys  are 
not  like  men,  they  are  less  reflective,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  have  no  care  or  responsibility  be- 
yond what  is  strictly  personal ;  consequently  they 
are  less  impressed  with  the  hardship  of  their  condi- 
tion, brooding  on  which  is  as  likely  to  produce  a 
hardening  as  a  softening  effect.  As  a  rule,  the  con- 
dition of  the  boy-thief  while  at  liberty  is  a  most  mis- 
erable condition,  and,  after  the  first  "  restlessness  " 
has  worn  off",  he  finds  that  it  js  more  comfortable  to 
be  in  prison  than  out,  —  a  frame  of  mind  scarcely 
calculated  to  bring  about  penitence  and  reforma- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  boy- 
thief  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  especially  tender,  and 
that  is  concerning  his'  mother.  To  be  sure  there  is 
no  getting  over  the  stern,  sad  fact,  that  nobody  is  so 
perfect  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling  as  the  in- 
telligent, low-cunning  little  London  thief.  Let  his 
jailer  assume  never  so  severe  a  manner  in  his  deal- 
ings with  him,  before  he  has  talked  with  him  three 
times  he  will  have  discovered  his  weakest  feature 
(and  even  prison  governors  are  not  free  from  them), 
and  shape  his  manner  and  conversation  accordingly. 
Thus,  with  all  due  respect  for  Governor  Weather- 
head,  and  his  admirable  system  of  management,  he 
undoubtedly  has  a  natural  tenderness  for  boys,  and 
his  prisoners  know  it.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
knows  that,  until  a  boy  has  grown  utterly  abandoned, 
he  will  not  forget  "  mother  "  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  very  many  cases,  it  is  a  sacred  chord  that  may  be 
played  on  with  charming  and  even  miraculous  ef- 
fect ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that  his 
amiable  weapon  may  be  turned  against  him,  and  he 
may  be  imposed  on. 

Every  boy  we  examined  cried  at  once  when  his 
mother's  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  creditable 
exhibition  of  emotion  was  almost  invariably  reward- 
ed by  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  head  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's benevolent  hand.  There  was  one  case  that 
came  under  our  notice  in  the  boy  way  that  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  an  incorrigible  young 
ruffian,  we  were  informed,  and  had  been  in  prison 
very  many  times.  He  had  only  arrived  at  Holloway 
that  morning,  and,  being  set  to  work  in  the  brick- 
field, before  he  was  an  hour  there  was  guilty  of  foul 
language  towards  the  officer  in  command,  and  was 
condemned  to  the  "dark  celf."  There  we  found 
him.     A  more  hideous  place  as  a  habitation  for  a 
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human  being  with  a  guilty  conscience  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  Dark  is  much  too  feeble  a  word  to 
describe  the  black  density  that  shrouded  its  interior. 
It  is  a  cell  within  a  cell,  and  even  the  outer  one  is 
so  dark  that  only  by  the  click  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
were  we  aware  that  the  interior  door  had  been 
opened.  "  Come  out  here,  lad  ! "  And,  emerging 
from  the  impenetrable  density,  there  gradually  loomed 
to  view  the  desperate  incorrigible.  He  was  not  a 
very  formidable  ruffian  to  contemplate,  being  a  slim- 
built  boy,  with  a  narrow  white  face,  which  was  tear- 
ful, and  had  on  it  an  expression  suggestive  of  a  hor- 
ror of  "  bogies."  He  had  evidently  arrived  at  the 
dismal  conclusion  that  he  was  doomed  to  pass  the 
long,  long  night  in  that  awful  place,  and  had  made 
certain  eccUntric  and  unaccountable  arrangements 
to  that  end.  The  collars  of  his  serge  jacket  were 
pulled  up  high  above  his  ears,  making  a  fantastic 
setting  for  his  grimy,  tear-bestreamed  countenance, 
while,  possibly  with  a  view  to  economizing  all  the 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  he  had 
loosened  the  fastening  of  those  articles  of  raiment 
so  that  they  were  all  slouched  about  his  feet,  the 
braces  of  them  trailing  behind  him  like  a  pair  of 
white  tails. 

"  Well,  lad  !  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  How 
many  times  have  you  been  in  this  prison  ?  " 

"  Three,  sir  !  "  (with  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
grief,  and  such  a  screwing  of  both  his  fists  into  his 
eyes,  that  every  feature  of  his  face,  except  his  wide 
mouth,  was  rendered  invisible.) 

"  Speak  the  truth,  lad." 

"  Four,  sir." 

"  Ay,  at  least  four.  Why  were  you  put  in  the 
dark  ceil  ?  " 

"  For  swearin',  sir.  Leastways,  he  said  as  how  I 
swore,  -sir ;  but  I  know  he  was  too  far  off  to  have 
heered  me." 

"  Who  heard  you  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  you 
have  incurred  the  penalty,  and  you  must  vjay  it. 
How  long  are  you  here  for  V  " 

"  Six  months,  sir." 

"  What  for  P  " 

"  Ste  —  stealing,  sir." 

"  Have  you  a  mother  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  sir  !  —  O  ye — e — s,  sir  !  "  (with  a  fit 
of  sobbing  that  caused  the  white  tails  to  vibrate 
strangely.) 

"Where  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  Manchester,  sir.  Ow — w — w  !  I  was  just  think- 
in'  on  her  when  you  come,  sir." 

Governor,  evidently  affected.  u  And  you  can't 
do  better  than  think  of  her,  if  she  is  a  good  mother. 
Just  picture  to  your  mind  what  she  would  think  of 
you,  could  she  see  vou  in  this  disgraceful  posi- 
tion ! " 

"  Ow — w — w — w  ! " 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  swear  again  as  long 
as  you  are  here,  if  I  let  you  go  back  to  your  cell  ?  " 

Of  course  the  tearful  penitent  promised  most  sol- 
emnly, and  presently,  too  eager  in  his  anxiety  to 
change  the  dark  cell  for  a  comparatively  light  one 
to  adjust  his  habiliments,  came  slouching  behind  us 
slipshod  over  the  asphalte  floor,  with  the  collar  of  his 
jacket  still  shrouding  his  ears,  and  his  trousers 
clutched  up  on  either  side  by  the  waistband. 

The  Anti- Tobacco  Society  might  discover  amongst 
the  inmates  of  jails  many  apt  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  their  peculiar  arguments. 

Xothing  is  more  common,  when  a  youthful  captive 
is  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  his  falling  away  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  than  for  him  to  attribute  it  to 


jf  the  short  pipe,"  or  to  "  bad  company  and  smoking 
and  that,"  or  to  "  going  out  of  evenings  and  buying 
cigars."  One  lad  at  present  incarcerated  in  Hollo- 
way  Prison  was  possessed  of  such  a  ravening  mania 
for  the  pernicious  weed,  that,  aided  by  another  boy, 
he  stole  five  hundred  and  fifty  cigars.  Prisoners  will 
run  almost  any  risk  for  a  chew  or  a  whiff  of  tobacco. 
It  is  known  that  at  Portland  the  convicts,  having  ob- 
tained through  the  agency  of  a  "  free  laborer  "  in  the 
stone  quarries,  a  piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  had  a 
method  of  disposing  of  it  as  ingenious  almost  as  it 
was  disgusting.  As  must  be  mentioned,  smoking  was 
strictly  prohibited,  very  serious  penalties  being  in 
store  for  any  one  who  assisted  a  prisoner  to  the  cov- 
eted luxury.  The  only  time  when  the  perilous  de- 
light might  bo  indulged  in  was  when  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  work  a  sudden  shower  came  on,  and  the 
convicts,  "  knocking-off "  for  the  time,  huddled  in  a 
shed  out  of  the  rain.  Then  the  envied  shareholders 
in  a  fourth  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cavendish  sat 
in  a  circle,  the  "  buck,"  or  head  man,  with  the  pipe  in 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  and  in  the  other  a  straw,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  grasped  within  the  lips  of  the 
next  man  of  the  circle,  who  likewise  had  a  second 
straw  in  his  mouth,  the  further  end  of  which  the  third 
man  sucked  at,  and  so  on  till  the  number  was  com- 
plete. The  pipe  alight,  the  "  buck  "  took  a  draught 
of  smoke  through  it  at  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  en- 
joyed it  for  a  moment,  and  then  blew  it  through  the 
straw  at  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth  into  that  of  his 
next  neighbor,  and  so  it  passed  through,  the  last 
man  having  the  envied  privilege  of  swallowing  the 
mouthful  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  so  great  a 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  in  the  flavor 
of  the  smoke  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  At  the 
House  of  Detention,  the  friends  of  prisoners  have 
conveyed  them  a  pipe  and  a  pipe-light  and  tobacco 
in  the  interior  of  a  loaf  (on  one  occasion  a  cigar  and 
a  lucifer  match  were  found  neatly  wrapped  together 
in  the  interior  of  a  roast  fowl),  and  the  desperate 
smoker  has  been  discovered  atop  of  a  platform  con- 
sisting of  his  table,  and  his  Bible,  and  his  jiannikin, 
clinging  tiptoe  to  the  bars  of  a  ventilator  by  the 
ceiling  and  blowing  a  difficult  cloud  through  its 
narrow  interstices. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  convey  tobacco  to  a 
prisoner  in  a  close  prison  such  as  that  at  Holloway. 
But  it  has  been  attempted.  At  stated  times  a  pris- 
oner's friends  may  pay  him  a  visit.  The  interview, 
however,  is  hampered  by  certain  restrictions.  On 
either  side  of  a  passage  about  five  feet  in  width  is  a 
cage  of  open  wire-work,  and  conveniently  disposed 
between  the  cages  are  screens  behind  which  a.ward- 
er  may  be  lurking,  listening  to  the  conversation  that 
is  going  on,  so  as  to  check  it  at  once  should  it  take  a 
vague  or  improper  turn.  One  day  in  the  course  of 
innocent  discourse  between  a  prisoner  and  a  male 
friend,  the  warder's  watchful  eye  detected  a  feather 
floating  over  from  one  cage  to  the  other,  and,  arrest- 
ing it  midway,  found  at  the  stem  of  it  a  length  of  fine 
silk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the  visitor's 
hand  a  nice  little  plug  of  pigtail  for  "  chawing." 
Had  the  feather  settled  in  the  compartment  where 
the  prisoner  was,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for 
him  to  give  a  dexterous  jerk  at  the  silk,  and  land 
the  plug  on  his  own  side.  The  miscarriage  of  the 
neat  little  plot  meant  severe  punishment  for  the 
would-be  receiver,  and  a  month's  hard  labor  for  the 
obliging  supplier ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  about 
fifty  to  one  against  the  tri<jk  successfully  passing, 
shows  how  terrible  must  be  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion from  tobacco  to  an  old  smoker. 
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DEAD  AT  LAST. 

Tite  old  man  is  dead  and  buried  at  last ;  and 
there  can  be  no  more  laughter  over  his  gray  hairs. 
Paris  includes  one  comic  veteran  the  less.  Jean  P. 
G.  Viennet  rests  at  length  in  the  family  vault ;  and 
the  regulation  oratory  has  vibrated  over  his  grave. 
A  well-worn  chair  is  open  to  the  ambition  of  Janin 
and  Gautier.  The  irrepressible  writer  and  talker,  — 
who  took  the  seat  of  the  Count  de  Segur  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
in  179G,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
following  yeai%  —  who  was  decorated  on  the  battle- 
field by  Napoleon,  after  Lutzen,  —  who  was  deputy 
in  1827,  and  peer  of  France  in  1840,  —  went  on  year 
after  year  writing  satires,  pamphlets,  tragedies,  com- 
edies, and  operas,  fables,  and  epic  poems,  —  achieved 
popularity  only  to  fall  into  that  most  intolerable 
disrepute  which  is  manifested  in  the  shape  of  jokes 
and  squibs,  and  being  appointed  the  hero  of  every 
foolish  story.  The  satirist  became  the  chosen  vic- 
tim of  satire,  while  his  own  shafts  lay  rotting  and 
unregarded  about  him.  I  have  said  something  lately 
of  pitiless  literature.  To  understand  it  as  it  has 
grown  in  France  of  late  years,  the  reader  should 
gather  together  all  that  has  been  written  against 
the  father  of  the  French  Academy.  He  said  of  him- 
self, with  the  invincible  gayety  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  showed  a  brave  spirit,  "they  counted  up 
at  least  five  hundred  epigrams  a  year  against  my 
person,  my  poetry,  my  parliamentary  speeches,  even 
to  my  green  coat.  Every  school-boy,  on  his  escape 
from  college  into  journalism,  believed  he  owed  me 
his  first  kick."  His  biographer  notes  of  1834,  that  it 
was  the  year  in  which  Viennet's  unpopularity  was 
at  its  height.  Thirty-four  years  have  passed  over 
the  vivacious  Academician  since  he  was  execrated 
as  advocate  of  the  repressive  laws  which  followed 
upon  the  April  days  of  1834.  His  failure  as  a  dra- 
matic author  was,  his  good  biographer  observes,  "  of 
the  completest.  He  brought  forth  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  between  1803  and  1805;  in  1820  he  pro- 
duced an  opera  (Aspasia  and  Pericles)  and  a 
tragedy  (Clovis)  ;  between  1813  and  1825  the  grat- 
itude of  the  world  was  challenged  with  five  trag- 
edies. Alas !  these  works  never  touched  a  single 
heart,  but  they  were  the  cause  of  merriment  for  years. 
Aebogaste  was  played  one  night  only,  but  it  was 
before  the  mocking  world  during  many  circlings  of 
the  seasons,  under  the  cruel  auspices  of  the  waspish 
clironiqueurs.  The  dramatic  career  of  the  wonder- 
ful old  man,  who  defied  time  to  dim  the  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  and  who  affected  to  think,  with  a  greater 
man,  that  death  had  forgotten  him,  closed  in  1859, 
when  he  produced  the  Tartar  drama,  Selma,  at 
the  Odeon."  M.  Viennet  published  an  edition  of 
his  EjAtres  et  Satires,  the  work  by  which  he  will 
be  known  hereafter,  if  he  be  known  at  all ;  and  to 
this  edition  the  unconquerable  satirist  added  a  piece 
addressed  to  his  eighty  years.  He  is  bold  who  ral- 
lies the  fourscore  ye'ars  that  track  his  footsteps. 

The  writer  who  has  been  to  this  generation  only 
a  mark  for  the  ridicule  of  men  infinitely  smaller  than 
himself,  —  who  was  famous,  and  lived  to  be  only 
ridiculous,  —  who  kept  a  green  place  in  his  heart 
when  his  enemies  closed  about  him,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  mock  his  gray  hairs,  —  who  accomplished 
an  extraordinai-y  amount  of  literary  work,  good  and 
bad,  and  presented  his  country  with  a  patiently  ges- 
tated  epic  poem  in  ten  cantos  (La  Franciade)  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  —  such  a  man,  albeit  his  rage 
against  the  romantic  school  amounted  to  frenzy, 


should  not  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  Figaro /ewiV/e- 
ton,  beaded  with  the  word-twisting  which  passes  for 
epigrammatic  power  on  the  Boulevards. 

The  glorious  time  of  Jean-Pons-Guillaumc  Vien- 
net, of  the  staff"  of  the  Royal  Guard,  was  after  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  when  his  Epltres 
were  appearing.  The  strong  public  feeling  of  the 
time  gave  them  nearly  all  their  success.  The  man 
of  southern  temperament  had  an  impetuous  love  of 
freedom  in  him,  and  was  gallant  in  his  attacks ;  but 
he  hit  about  him,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  felled 
his  adversary  to  the  earth,  it  was  his  friend  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  a  black  eye.  His  weapon  was 
bright,  and  of  tough  steel  in  its  time.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Muses  on  the  romantic  writers  was  a  sounding 
war-note  that  gathered  a  host  about  him.  He  beat  his 
drum  only  to  gather  the  bees  together  to  sting  him. 
They  called  him  the  vieux  niais  as  far  back  as  1834. 
For  his  good  work  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  His 
Epistle  to  the  Chiffbnniers  on  Press  Offences,  which 
a  hostile  biographer  is  constrained  to  describe  as  a 
bold  and  spirited  protest  against  a  piece  of  odious 
and  ridiculous  legislation,  was  written  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  popular  in  its  day,  but  it  has  been  for- 
gotten by  the  men  whose  cause  it  served.  M.  Vien- 
net was  the  open  enemy  of  despotism,  and  the 
denouncer  of  the  Jesuits.  He  belonged  to  the 
strong  and  valiant  Opposition  that  in  the  end  made 
the  restored  Bourbons  remember  and  learn  ;  and  he 
was  among  the  lettered  deputies  who  cleared  the 
way  for  and  hailed  the  Citizen  King.  It  was  when 
the  King  and  the  Charter  had  been  accepted  that 
he  entered  upon  a  career  of  unpopularity  which  was 
unbroken  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  elected  to  be 
with  the  counter  revolutionists.  His  ardor,  as  of  old, 
was  damaging  to  the  cause  he  espoused.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  discretion.  His  friends  feared  him  more 
than  his  foes ;  he  overstated  his  case ;  his  ambition 
vaulted  comically ;  his  Pegasus  looked  like  a  dummy 
horse  in  a  burlesque.  In  striking  an  heroic  attitude, 
the  unfortunate  actor  fell  into  the  big  drum.  As 
deputy,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  with 
the  party  of  Order,  and  called  the  Left  the  stipen- 
diaries of  revolt,  —  a  fair  hit.  But  Viennet  went  on  : 
"  I  desire,"  he  declaimed  with  his  grandest  air,  — 
"I  desire  the  repose  of  the  state,  because  mine 
depends  upon  it."  This  was  to  whet  the  edge  and 
sharpen  the  point  of  a  weapon  for  the  use  of  his 
mortal  foe.  It  is  remembered  of  him  to-day,  while 
his  bones  are  travelling  to  the  Eastern  Cemetery, 
with  palm-embroidered  savans  in  the  rear,  polishing 
their  periods  of  praise  as  they  go,  — just  as  the  light 
writer  of  1868  scrapes  up  the  "vieux  niais  "  of  1834 
to  cast  it  after  the  old  scholar's  bier. 

M.  Viennet  was  a  servant  of  freedom,  who  re- 
mained beyond  suspicion.  He  blundered,  but  he  was 
faithful ;  he  halted  here  and  there,  and  would  think 
for  himself  and  in  his  own  way  long  after  his  ideas 
had  become  old-fashioned.  He  drew  down  the 
cheap  jesters  upon  him  ;  and  the  laughing  old  gen- 
tleman sat  himself  down  to  count  the  arrows  which 
had  hit  him.  But  we  who  keep  aloof  from  the  un- 
worthy contest  in  which  the  Boulevard  witling, 
elbowing  us  and  flicking  his  toothpick  under  our  nose, 
jostles  the  bright-lettered  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  remorseless  in  regard  to  his  age,  and  ungen- 
erously forgetful  of  his  youth,  —  we  who  stand  apart, 
albeit  aliens,  should  hold  it  a  duty  within  the  limit  of 
our  influence  to  see  justice  done.  Possibly,  Viennet 
was  as  well  known  for  his  absurdities  as  for  his  mer- 
its. His  poorest  verses  will  live  longest,  it  may  be, 
because  they  have  been  unmercifully  squibbed  ;  but 
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the  fine-hearted,  high-minded,  humble,  urbane  vet- 
eran surely  deserves  something  more  than  a  Ferra- 
gus  is  likely  to  bestow  upon  his  memory.  Theophile 
Gautier  may  take  the  fauteuil  he  has  left  vacant ; 
but  he  would  be  unworthy  of  his  place  if  he  should 
say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  bis  predecessor, 
whom  he  reviled  unceremoniously  enough  in  his 
lifetime. 

Perhaps  it  is  British  phlegm  working  in  me  when 
I  find  myself  blind  to  the  charms  of  light  criticism 
sprinkled  over  the  writer  who  died  yesterday.  To- 
day, it  appears  to  my  stolid  sense,  is  not  the  time  for 
enlarging  on  the  weak  and  wearying  qualities  of 
Jean  Vienhet.  The  satirist  and  deputy  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Louis  Philippe  when  he  got  his  roy- 
al master  alone ;  and  the  King  begged  his  consort  to 
draw  off  the  prolix  talker  by  engaging  him  in  con- 
versation. The  anecdote  is  not  worth  much. 
Dished  up  artfully,  however,  it  will  raise  a  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  father  of  the  Academy,  while  the 
immortelles  are  being  wreathed  over  his  mortal  part. 
An  old  prefect  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story.  Vien- 
net  was  enraptured  with  the  attentions  of  Queen 
Amelie,  and  mistook  them  for  the  expressions  of  a 
tender  passion.  "What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur 
Viennet,"  said  a  gentleman  who  found  the  author 
pacing  the  Tuileries  Gardens  sorrowfully.  "  Alas  ! " 
sighed  the  too  tragic  poet,  glancing  at  the  moon  that 
smiles  upon  the  palaces  of  kings  as  upon  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  —  "  alas  !  I  am  very  unfortunate  ! "  — 
"  You,  who  command  every  happiness !  " — "  There 
are  happinesses  which  crush ! "  —  "  What  do  you 
mean?"— -"I  mean  that  in  spite  of  me,  without 
knowing  it,  I  am  about  to  make  a  division  in  the  most 
august  home  in  the  kingdom."  —  "  How  ?  "  —  "  The 
Queen  ! "  The  poet  ended  with  gesticulations  of  the 
most  poignant  grief.  The  King  and  Queen  were  in- 
formed of  the  Academician's  trouble,  and  laughed  at 
it.  The  prefect  who  told  the  story  to  Ferragus  a  day 
or  two  since  in  a  tobacconist's  shop,  could  never  see 
stiff  M.  Viennet  carrying  high  his  red  head  without 
thinking  of  the  amorous  evening  under  the  Tuileries 
balcony.  He  concludes  by  esteeming  those  happy 
who  have  nothing  heavier  than  such  petits  ridicules 
upon  their  tombs.  But  why,  before  the  cemetery 
mason  has  given  the  last  touch  of  the  trowel,  hurry 
off  to  plump  a  ridicule  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  im- 
mortelles. 

The  man  in  extremis  furnishes  copy.  I  find  in 
the  Figaro,  "  He  confessed  at  the  last  moment :  it 
was  his  final  irony."  The  religious  papers  are  be- 
sought not  to  be  proud  of  these  death-bed  conversions. 
It  is  said  in  an  ancient  canticle,  — 

"  C'est  faire  un  sacrifice 
Qui  nous  a  peu  coate 
Que  de  quitter  le  vice 
Quand  il  nous  a  quitte." 

It  is  remarked  that  the  last  line  is  bad :  but  the  sen- 
timent is  "  excellently  just."  Is  it  excellently  placed 
m  the  funeral  offerings  to  the  memory  of  the  father 
of  the  Academy  ?  I  would  ask  your  readers  to 
think  of  the  effect  such  writing  must  have  upon  the 
young.  Viennet's  preface  to  his  Franciade,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  unrepresented  tragedies  and  his  un- 
known comedies,  and,  finally,  how  he  ended  the 
sixth  cantoof  his  last  epic  with  enthusiasm,  undaunt- 
ed by  the  jeers  and  sneers  and  neglect  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  a  most  pathetic  bit  of  writing.  The  man 
is  true  to  himself  at  any  rate.  He  is  not  of  the  mon- 
key-proportions of  the  creatures  —  mostly  dead  and 
forgotten — who  have  chattered  at  his  heels  to  de- 
grade him.     Deep  in  the  man  lies  a  serious  purpose, 


which  governs  his  life.  His  light  is  not  dazzling, 
but  he  works  honestly  according  to  it  throughout. 
And,  with  these  hosts  of  comic  gentlemen  capering 
through  daily  columns,  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate 
that  which  was  respectable  and  gracious  in  the  old 
school  of  French  literary  men.  There  is  the  scent 
of  the  midnight  oil  in  a  Viennet ;  in  the  writings  of 
a  Ferragus,  a  Wolff,  a  Lespes,  a  Marx,  I  can  detect 
—  or  think  I  can  detect  —  absinthe.  The  abilities 
of  these  racy  gentlemen  it  would  be  foolish  to  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  prefer  the  old  manner.  Let  this  choice 
be  given, — a  life  ranging  between  Tortoni's  and 
Brebant's,  —  and  a  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  Sorbonne. 
How  many  in  these  times  and  in  this  city  would 
cross  the  river  to  take  up  their  quarters  ? 


PATHETIC  TOYS. 

There  are  few  sights  more  capable  of  bringing 
out  a  sentimental  gush  of  thought  than  a  glance  into 
a  shop  in  which  toys  are  sold  for  the  very  poor. 
These  establishments  are  to  be  found  in  low  neigh- 
borhoods, and  generally  do  not  confine  their  com- 
mercial operations  to  a  single  branch  of  business. 
You  see  in  the  window,  next  the  wooden  dolls,  green 
bottles  of  sweet  stuff,  boxes  of  matches,  candles, 
twine,  and  often  a  small  pile  of  apples  or  some 
other  cheap  fruit ;  inside  will  be  found  those  tales 
and  songs  written  for  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  termed 
the  unknown  public,  along  with  whistles,  jews'-harps, 
and  a  few  masks  of  a  hideous  kind,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  attractive  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

To  children  toys  are  as  necessary  as  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  The  little  creatures,  when  learning  to  talk, 
appear  to  have  a  certain  consciousness  that  grown- 
up people  either  laugh  at  them  or  do  not  under- 
stand them ;  with  a  toy,  however,  they  can  be  at 
once  familiar  and  at  home.  Jack-in-the-box  is 
always  ready  to  play  with  them,  a  doll  never  refuses 
her  company,  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  kissing, 
beating,  or  dressing,  and,  as  long  as  the  wax,  cotton, 
and  bran  keep  together,  will  amuse  her  owner  and 
remain  faithful.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  a  poor  and  a  rich  child  in  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  dolls.  To  the  child  lady 
the  doll  is  a  familiar  presence.  It  has  not  the  charm 
of  novelty  or  unexpectedness;  she  regards  it  as  an 
accompaniment  of  her  station.  Then,  if  she  wants 
to  trick  it  out,  she  has  not  the  piquant  trouble  of 
hunting  for  bits  of  ribbon,  of  gauze,  or  of  tinsel. 
Then  again  her  doll  is  horribly  mechanical,  and 
allows  but  small  room  for  fancy.  It  may  squeak, 
and  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  thereby  preventing  its 
proprietress  from  doing  the  conversation  herself. 
But  the  meagre,  starved  present  which  the  workman 
brings  to  his  cottage  or  lodgings  is  differently  cher- 
ished. It  has  twice  as  fine  a  life.  Its  mistress  never 
ceases  prattling  to  it,  will  search  and  ransack  every 
corner  for  the  dingy  shreds  of  cotton  that  are  to 
render  the  effigy  magnificent  in  her  eyes.  Then  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  whims  which  fine  ladies  take  to 
their  favorite  even  in  their  tenderest  years.  It  is 
petted  with  a  constant  affection  until  grime  or  acci- 
dent obliterates  its  features,  and  in  the  end  it  is  sel- 
dom subjected  to  a  toasting  at  the  bars  of  a  grate,  — 
an  experiment  which  has  been  known  to  tell  unfa- 
vorably on  the  countenance  of  a  wax  figure. 

Poor  children  must  indeed  have  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  to  enjoy  the  queer  things  constructed 
for  a  penny  or  twopence  to  please  them.  We  have 
referred  to  Jack-in-the-box.     Jack  can  be  bought  at 
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a  very  low  price  or  a  very  high  one,  but  the  poor 
child  gets  better  value  out  of  him  for  the  money 
than  any  toy  we  know  of,  except  the  doll.  The  en- 
tertainment he  furnishes  both  at  St.  Giles's  and  St. 
James's  is  identical.  He  lives,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  a  constant  state  of  compression,  from 
which  he  is  released  by  opening  a  wire  hasp.  He 
always  surprises  you  ;  that  is  his  fun,  and  the  one 
joke  for  which  he  has  been  made.  His  ferocity  to 
a  little  boy  is  something  awfully  delicious.  He  has 
him  securely  fastened  down,  and  that  gives  him  a 
certain  sense  of  power.  It  is  a  long  time  before  he 
disbelieves  in  Jack's  whiskers  and  the  energy  of 
that  spring  of  his.  We  have  heard  that  the  first 
doubts  on  the  subject  arise  when  a  boy  begins  to 
think  of  Jack's  legs,  Jack  possessing  a  quaint  organi- 
zation in  that  respect.  However,  this  toy  is  as 
democratic  as  the  jewelry  imported  by  Mr.  Cole 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  —  indeed,  of  the  two,  we 
should  prefer  the  cheap  Jack  ;  he  is  generally  of 
fiercer  aspect  than  his  more  aristocratic  prototype, 
and  the  steel  in  him  is  stronger  and  stiffer.  This 
may  arise  from  some  law  of  compensation  not  yet 
quite  developed.  Another  favorite  toy  which  is 
found  in  low  as  well  as  in  high  places  is  Noah's  Ark. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  first  invented 
this.  We  suspect  it  must  have  been  the  writer  of 
a  miracle-play.  It  is  certainly  old  enough  to  have 
been  the  freak  of  such  an  author,  and  the  costumes 
of  Shem  and  his  brethren  suggest  —  like  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's gaiters  at  the  soiree  —  the  Dark  Ages.  Or 
was  it  the  genius  who  alighted  on  the  design  of  the 
willow-pattern  plate  who  constructed  the  first  child's 
ark  ?  He  would  have  made  the  elephant  and  the 
duck  (not  according  to  their  kind)  of  exactly  the 
same  proportions  as  you  may  now  see  them,  and  he 
would  have  also  sacrificed  a  custom  of  old  standing 
to  economy,  by  freighting  the  ark  with  only  one 
animal  of  each  species. 

But  let  all  that  pass.  Noah's  Ark  is  immortal, 
although  the  constituents  are  occasionally  swallowed. 
If  the  flock  thins,  they  are  easily  replaced.  What  a 
joy  is  a  whip  with  a  whistle  at  the  end  of  it  to  a 
child  ?  There  is  a  combination  of  delights ;  you 
may  have  a  sly  lash  at  the  cat  or  at  the  pet  dog, 
and  when  blase'  of  these  luxuries  the  whistle  still 
remains  to  the  good.  A  whistle  with  a  small  pea  in 
it  is  an  improvement,  giving  a  tremolo  and  artistic 
air  to  the  instrument ;  but  then  it  is  likely  to  choke 
it  now  and  then,  so  that  perhaps  the  whistle  pure 
and  simple  is  to  be  preferred.  This,  too,  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  child ;  so  is  a  drum,  or  at  least 
a  small  one,  out  of  which  a  good  deal  can  be  got 
with  perseverance.  To  see  a  half-clothed  urchin 
with  a  drum,  albeit  a  paltry  and  diminutive  drum, 
whacking  it  until  he  falls  asleep  over  it,  is  a  more 
enjoyable  sight  than  the  appearance  of  Master  PIow- 
ard  with  an  expensive  affair  that  might  be  played 
in  an  orchestra.  Master  Howard's  drum  has  a  hole 
in  it  months  before  the  youngest  of  Brown's  children 
has  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  see  what  was  making 
the  noise  inside  the  sheepskin  of  his.  We  doubt 
whether  a  spade  and  a  small  cart  may  be  considered 
as  genuine  toys.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not. 
They  are  of  modern  growth. 

A  poor  child  would  not  see  much  fun  in  a  spade 
and  cart ;  perhaps  it  has  a  dim  notion  of  its  own  fu- 
ture at  the  tail  of  a  plough  or  the  side  of  a  real 
wagon.  A  sword,  however,  or  a  gun,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue.  Those  symbols  reveal  the 
common  masculine  disposition.  The  boy  who  pre- 
fers a  sword  to  a  transparent  slate  recommends  him- 


self to  any  student  of  children.  What  visions  a  child 
has,  pulling  this  bit  of  tin  or  iron  from  its  case  and 
flourishing  it  over  a  geranium  !  Puzzles,  so  called, 
are  abominations.  A  child's  intellect  will  quicken 
itself  without  such  dry  forcing.  As  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl  learning  Scripture  or  geography  in  this  fashion, 
it  should  not  be  thought  of.  The  time  for  liking 
toys  is  too  precious  and  short  to  be  wasted  upon  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  period  when  toys  are  given  up  for  games  is 
marked  probably  by  the  taste  for  the  first  kite  and 
fairy-story  book.  Girls  stick  to  dolls  until  they  can 
play  a  quadrille  on  the  piano  ;  but  a  boy  who  has  a 
kite,  and  has  once  flown  it,  and  held  the  string  in  his 
own  hand,  from  that  moment  regards  whistles,  drums, 
and  Jacks-in-the-box  as  vanities.  In  his  "  Robert 
Falconer,"  Mr.  George  MacDonald  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  manner  in  which  his  hero  used 
to  send  up  his  "  Dragon  "  :  — 

"  The  dragon  flew  splendidly  now,  and  its  strength 
was  mighty.  It  was  Robert's  custom  to  drive  a 
stake  in  the  ground,  slanting  against  the  wind,  and 
thereby  tether  the  animal,  as  it  were,  up  there  graz- 
ing in  its  own  natural  region.  Then  he  would  lie 
down  by  the  stake  and  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 
every  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  upwards  at  the 
creature  alone  in  the  waste  air,  yet  all  in  his  power 
by  the  string  at  his  side.  While  he  lay  there  gazing, 
all  at  once  he  would  find  that  his  soul  was  up  with 
the  dragon,  feeling  as  it  felt,  tossing  about  with  it  in 
the  torrents  of  air.  Out  at  his  ejres  it  would  go, 
traverse  the  dim  stairless  space,  and  sport  with  the 
wind-blown  monster." 

And  most  poor  boys  can  make  a  kite  when  living 
in  the  country.  It  is  only  in  the  crowded  cities  and 
factories  that  toys  and  games  are  scarce,  and  this  is 
to  be  regretted.  Yet  even  there  children  will  make 
the  greatest  efforts  to  satisfy  their  natural  craving. 
Dirt-pies  cost  nothing,  and  oyster-shells  and  broken 
glass,  with  lovely  garnishes  of  the  wire  topping  of 
soda-water  flasks,  will  delight  a  group  of  poor 
children  for  a  whole  day.  A  story  is  told  of  a  poor 
child  putting  a  paper  cap  on  its  head  and  sitting 
contented  in  the  sun  for  hours,  quieted  by  the  luxu- 
rious feeling  of  enacting  something  or  other,  —  who 
knows  ?  and  the  story  may  be  true  and  the  cap  no 
fool's-cap  either.  Childhood  is  a  mystery  which 
genius  can  only  touch  without  profaning.  We  may 
be  content  with  observing  its  surface  and  with 
making  one  practical  note  at  least.  Charitable 
people  might  give  more  toys  and  less  tracts  to  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  when  they  visit  and 
teach  at  Sunday-schools.  A  prize,  at  one  of  these 
latter  institutions,  of  a  drum  or  a  doll,  would  often 
be  more  acceptable  and  useful  than  a  tract  contain- 
ing a  goody  lie,  enforcing  obedience  or  truth  by 
some  nonsensical  story. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
A  Japanese  newspaper  is  about  to  be  established 
in  London. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  sent  four  landscapes  to 
the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  now  open  at  Stockholm. 

The  Leader  states  .that  twenty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  offered  to  Mademoiselle  Schneider,  and 
the  same  sum  to  Duprez,  the  original  Fritz,  to  go  to 
America  and  appear  in  the  "  Grande  Duchesse." 

Voss's  Gazette  states  that  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia has  caused  a  space  to  be  reserved  in  the  Park  of 
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the  Invalides  at  Berlin,  on  which  flying  ambulance- 
wagons  will  be  established,  to  teach  young  women 
how  to  tend  the  wounded  in  a  campaign. 

Fatties  Fischer,  who  was  charged  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  to  publish  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Mexican  expedition,  is  at  this  moment  in 
Vienna.  He  is  steadily  proceeding  with  the  work, 
and  thinks  it  may  be  ready  for  publication  in  four 
or  five  months. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  hot  term  in  Paris,  a  cor- 
respondent writes :  "  The  asphalte  pavement  is  rap- 
idly becoming  liquefied ;  men  go  about  with  white 
umbrellas.  The  demand  for  ice  is  unprecedented. 
The  'oldest  inhabitant'  cannot  recall  a  summer  such 
as  we  are  enduring." 

A  Welsh  judge,  wishing  to  see  his  little  court  in 
full  dress,  abused  some  of  the  lawyers  the  other  day 
for  coming  before  him  in  shooting-jackets.  He 
made  an  example  of  one  by  refusing  him  his  advo- 
cate's fee  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  application 
was  not  made  in  a  proper  coat. 

A  FRENCH  paper,  the  Situation,  died  some  little 
time  since,  "  amidst  the  univeral  regrets  of  all  good 
men  "  —  at  its  having  lived  so  long.  To  stir  up  a 
war  against  Prussia  was  the  end  and  aim  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  to  this  end  it  used  every  kind  of  mis- 
representation, and  preached  its  gospel  with  a  per- 
sistence that  ultimately  insured  its  own  destruction. 

Nadar,  of  Paris,  recently  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing what  savans  have  long  regarded  as  an  im- 
possibility. He  started  in  the  Captive  balloon,  and 
at  300  metres  above  the  earth's  surface  was  enabled 
so  skilfully  to  arrange  his  apparatus  that  in  two 
hours  he  alighted  on  this  nether  earth  with  a  series 
of  proofs  repi'esenting  the  plain  sphere  of  Paris, 
with  a  minute  correctness  never  hitherto  obtained 

[  from  a  balloon,  thus  proving  the  strategetic  services 
which,  during  a  siege,  might  be  obtained  by  photo- 
graphs taken  from  Cloudland. 

I 

The  Builder  calls  attention  to  a  strange  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  to  Sam  Collins,  who  was  a 
great  music-hall  favorite  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
The  monument  consists  of  a  marble  bust  of  the 
singer  on  a  pedestal.     The  inscription  runs  thus  :  — 

"  A  loving  husband  and  a  faithful  friend, 
Ever  the  first  a  helping  haud  to  lend. 
Farewell !  .good-natured,  honest-hearted  Sam, 
Until  we  meet  before  the  Great  '  I  Am.'  " 

The  genius  of  the  music-hall  poet  shows  scarcely  to 
more  advantage  in  the  epitaph  than  in  the  comic 
song. 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Milton,  promises  to  be  keen  and  sharp.  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  does  not  positively  affirm  that  Milton  tran- 
scribed the  copy  which  he  has  found,  but  he  con- 
tends that  Milton  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  and 
he  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  "  P.  M."  at  the  bot- 
tom ,  is  not  really  "  J.  M."  Peculiarities  of  hand- 
writing, as  veil  as  peculiarities  of  style,  furnish  no 
decided  evidence  upon  a  question  of  this  kind ;  for 
it  would  be  easy  to  trace  resemblances  to  Milton's 
acknowledged  works  in  both  respects.  The  judg- 
ment of  critics  is  sure  to  be  divided;  and  unless 
some  versifier  of  the  period,  whose  initials  were 
"  P.  M."  can  be  tracked,  Mr.  Morley's  discovery  is 
not  unlikely  to  make  its  appearance  in  one  half  the 
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future  editions  of  Milton,  and  be  omitted  from  the 
other  half. 

Mr.  Rye,  the  assistant-keeper  of  the  printed  books 
in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  worried  by  would-be 
scrutineers  of  the  newly  found  treasure,  writes  piti- 
lessly to  the  Times,  asserting  that  the  initials  ap- 
pended to  the  poem  are  "  P.  M.,"  and  not  "  J.  M.," 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  giving  his  opinion  and 
that  of  another  expert  that  the  lines  are  certainly 
not  in  Milton's  autograph. 

The  sale  of  La  Lanterne  still  continues  brisk  in 
Paris,  and  as  its  articles,  bitter  and  provocative 
though  they  be,  are  yet  kept  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  Imperial  agents  have  found  it  impossible  to 
wreak  the  Imperial  vengeance  on  M.  Eochefort  and 
his  flame-covered  pamphlets.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Emperor  is  excessively  indignant, 
and  that  the  censors  have  orders  to  exercise  special 
vigilance.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  the 
other  day.  There  is  a  new  periodical  called  Paris 
Magazine,  contributed  to  by  some  of  the  ablest  Pa- 
risian writers,  one  of  whom,  Emile  Blavet,  took  to 
the  office  of  the  estampillage,  a  place  for  the  impres- 
sion of  the  government  stamp,  without  which  noth- 
ing is  allowed  to  be  sold,  a  copy  of  the  new  number, 
which  he  tendered  to  the  official.  That  gentleman 
glanced  at  the  table  of  contents,  and  then,  with  a 
polite  bow,  returned  it  to  M.  Blavet,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  regret  that  it  could  not  be  stamped. 
On  M.  Blavet's  inquiring  the  reason,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  list  contained  an  article  on  M. 
Eochefort  and  his  writings,  and  the  official  stated 
he  had  orders  to  refuse  to  license  any  work  in  which 
that  name  appeared. 

The  Paris  gossip  of  the  London  Star  says :  "  I 
mentioned  lately  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  having 
granted  a  tobacco-shop  to  the  widow  of  the  work- 
man accidentally  killed  during  rifle  practice  at  Vin- 
cennes.  The  following  particulars  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  maintains  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco-shops  are  curious:  Every  morning  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  sends  in  to  the  Emperor  an  exact 
report  of  the  number  of  vacant  debits  de  (abac,  and 
of  their  respective  value.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press inscribe  on  the  opposite  column  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  whom  they  are  interested ;  the  paper 
is  sent  back  to  the  Finance  Minister,  who  signs  the 
nominations  thus  made.  In  preceding  reigns,  tobac- 
co-shops were  in  the  gift  of  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
ces, or  in  that  of  the  Director-General  of  Taxes. 
Those  functionaries  have  now  only  the  disposal  of 
shops,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  less  than 
£40  a  year.  The  value  of  a  Paris  shop,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  varies  from  £100  to  £400  a  year,  and 
the  most  reproductive  are  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  generals,  and  of  per- 
sons who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  coun- 
try, but  who  were  unable  adequately  to  provide  for 
their  families." 

The  Turin  Gazette  gives  details  of  the  burning 
of  the  Nota  Theatre  in  that  city.  The  disaster  oc- 
curred during  the  performance  of  Crispino  e  la  Co- 
mare.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  piece  had 
arrived  at  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  when 
the  scream  of  a  woman  was  heard  from  behind  the 
scenes,  followed  by  the  noise  of  hurried  footsteps, 
and  a  cry  of  u  Keep  your  places ;  it  is  nothing."  The 
clothes  of  a  female  dancer  had  caught  fire,  and  in 
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her  terror  she  had  run  ahout  with  her  skirt  in  a 
blaze,  and  had  thus  set  light  to  some  drapery  at  the 
wings ;  she  was,  however,  firmly  enveloped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  the  flames  of  her  dress  were  extin- 
guished before  she  had  suffered  any  injury.  The 
alarm  had,  however,  spread  among  the  spectators, 
and  a  general  rush  was  made  to  the  doors ;  for  a 
moment  there  was  great  danger  of  loss  of  life  from 
the  pressure,  but  some  young  men  who  were  in  the 
gallery  above,  and  could  see  what  was  going  on 
near  the  stage,  called  out  that  the  fire  was  over. 
About  half  of  the  spectators  then  returned  to  their 
scats,  while  those  who  were  nearest  the  door  left  the 
building.  The  disaster  had  indeed  for  a  moment 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  as  the  canvas  on  fire  had 
been  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  But  the 
flames  had  found  in  the  painted  scenes  and  light 
wood-work  an  aliment  too  favorable,  and,  the  flames 
again  appearing,  the  panic  once  more  became  gen- 
eral ;  screams  were  heard  on  all  sides,  several  wo- 
men fainted,  many  persons  jumped  from  the  win- 
dows on  the  staircase,  and  every  one  made  for  the 
street,  leaving  behind  hats,  shawls,  umbrellas,  &c. 
Fortunately,  the  theatre  had  been  partly  emptied 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  every  one  was  able  to  get 
away  in  safety.  The  scene  outside  was  most  curi- 
ous ;  the  spectators  might  be  seen,  some  head-bare, 
and  others  with  clothes  torn  from  their  backs,  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  in  search  of  friends  or  relatives ;  the 
actors  and  actresses  were  in  their  costumes,  while 
some  of  the  ballet-girls,  who  had  been  surprised 
while  dressing,  were  between  two  toilets,  half  civil 
and  half  theatrical.  The  flames  in  the  mean  time 
had  gained  the  pit  and  galleries,  and,  as  the  interior 
of  the  house  was  constructed  of  wood  and  canvas 
only,  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire 
was  useless ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  extending  to  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  in  a  short  time  nothing  but  the  black- 
ened walls  remained. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  external 
evidence  for  the  verses  which  Mr.  Morley  ascribes  to 
Milton,  the  adverse  criticism  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  on 
internal  grounds,  will  be  found  to  furnish  remark- 
ably strong  evidence  in  favor  of  their  genuineness. 
His  lordship  attacks  as  un-Miltonic  the  harsh  rhyme 
'deplore — paramour.'  Milton,  in  the  '  Ode  to  the 
Nativity,'  has  written  not  less  harshly,  — 

It  was  no  reason,  then,  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

His  lordship  is  remarkably  strong  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  rhyme  — 

Ye  that  mourn, 
Touch  not  this  my  hallowed  urn. 

Milton,  near  the  beginning  of  the  '  Lycidas,'  had 
written  — 

Never  must  return, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

His  lordship  is  very  severe  upon  the  rhyme  in  — 

A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Cleopatra's  sepulchre. 

Milton,  in  the  '  Ode  on  the  Passion,'  had  written  — 

So  well  instructed  are  my  tears, 

That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  ordered  characters. 

If  any  one  will  look  through  the  rhymed  poems  of 
Milton,  he  will  find  an  abundance  of  loose  rhymes, 
such  as  were  common  enough  in  his  days,  but  are 
hardly  considered  admissible  now.     Lord  Winchil- 


sea, who  has  written  verses  himself,  hastily  assumes 
that  Milton  equals  his  own  standard  of  correctness 
in  rhyme,  which  probably  he  is  far  from  doing.  Nor 
is  Lord  AVinchilsea  more  fortunate  in  his  aesthetic 
criticisms.  He  objects  to  the  idea  that  Milton  could 
have  applied  the  epithet  '  plenteous '  to  amber,  or 
could  have  spoken  of  that  rare  substance  as  falling 
plenteously  '  from  the  amber-weeping  tree.'  Milton 
had  applied  this  very  image  to  the  water-nymph 
Sabrina,  describing  her  '  amber-dripping  hair.'  Mil- 
ton derived  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  real 
character  of  amber,  not  from  a  dictionary  of  science, 
but  from  the  Latin  poets.  Lord  Winchilsea,  again, 
is  particularly  sarcastic  on  the  expression  '  quill,'  ap- 
plied to  the  shepherd's  oaten  pipe,  and  glances  witli- 
eringly  at  goose-quills  and  the  art  of  bathos.  It 
happens,  however,  that  Milton  had  said  in  the  '  Ly- 
cidas '  — 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills,  — 

and  had  brought  the  word  into  combination  with 
'  rills,'  exactly  as  in  the  verses  before  us.  The  phrase 
'  quill '  for  shepherd's  pipe  is  generally  understood 
to  be  a  commonplace  with  the  pastoral  poets.  His 
lordship  makes  one  or  two  other  objections  on  mat- 
ters of  taste,  into  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
follow  him.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  loose  but  pretty  verses  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  great  poet,  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  others  who  are 
disposed  to  assent  to  his  pretensions  for  them,  to  find 
that  no  man  setting  about  to  imitate  Milton  could 
have  possibly  found  rhymes  and  expressions  more 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  great  model  than 
these  very  rhymes  and  expressions  which  Lord  Win- 
chilsea hastily  —  perhaps  we  may  say  arrogantly  — 
denounces  as  constituting  in  themselves  irrefragable 
proof  that  Milton  had  no  hand  in  them."  I 

The  Morning  Star  does  not  let  off  his  lordship  so 
courteously :  "  Lord  Winchilsea  seems  incorrigible. 
He  will  dogmatize  on  Milton's  style,  and  he  won't 
read  the  '  Lycidas.'  For  example,  dropping  the 
rhyme  question,  he  now  insists  that  Professor  Mor- 
ley's  discovery  cannot  be  a  poem  by  Milton,  because 
it  contains  the  phrase,  '  thymy  wood,'  and  Milton, 
says  his  lordship,  knew  that  thyme  never  grows  in  a 
wood.  All  we  can  say  is  that  one  of  the  very  quota- 
tions from  '  Lycidas,'  with  which  Ave  disposed  of  one 
of  his  lordship's  previous  objections,  disposes  also  of 
this  — 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee,  the  woods  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'el^rown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

The  author  of  Lycidas,'  at  all  events,  did  not  believe 
it  impossible  that  there  could  be  thymy  woods. 
Lord  Winchilsea  had  really  better  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  steadily  for  a  read  of  Milton." 

Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  been  going  over  the  MS. 
of  the  poem  which  he  supposes  to  be  Milton's, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Bond.  On  the  question  of 
handwriting  Mr.  Morley  speaks  with  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bond  as  that  of  an  expert,  but 
nevertheless  retains  his  conviction  that  the  writing 
is  that  of  the  poet.  About  the  authorship  he  has  no 
doubt  whatever.  Closer  examination  enables  him 
to  supply  some  emendations.  For  example,  the 
word  "  aetific,"  which  was  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
people,  should  be  read,  it  appears,  "  prolific ; "  the 
old  contraction  for  p-o  was  mistaken  for  the  diph- 
thong ce.  Archbishop  Denison  has  entered  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  new  poem.  He  thinks  it  "  emi- 
nently beautiful,  very  complete  and  finished,  and 
worthy  in  all  respects  the  great  name  it  bears." 
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When  once  we  have  begun  to  recount  the  prac- 
tical operations  by  which  our  Liberal  friends  work  for 
the  removal  of  definite  evils,  and  in  which,  if  we  do 
not  join  them,  they  are  apt  to  grow  impatient  with 
us,  how  can  we  pass  over  that  very  interesting  oper- 
ation of  this  kind, — the  attempt  to  enable  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister  ?  This  operation, 
too,  like  that  for  abating  the  feudal  customs  of  suc- 
cession in  land,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  myself 
seeing  and  hearing  my  Liberal  friends  labor  at.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Chambers, 
I  think,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
his  bill  for  enabling  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  I  heard  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Chambers  then  made  in  support  of  his  bill.  His 
first  point  was,  that  God's  law  —  the  name  he  al- 
ways gave  to  the  Book  of  Leviticus — did  not 
really  forbid  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter. God's  law  not  forbidding  it,  the  Liberal  maxim 
that  a  man's  prime  right  and  happiness  is  to  do  as 
he  likes  ought  at  once  to  come  into  force,  and  to  an- 
nul any  such  check  upon  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty  as  the  prohibition  to  marry  one's  deceased 
wife's  sister.  A  distinguished  Liberal  supporter  of 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  debate  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  produced  a  formula  of  much 
beauty  and  neatness  for  conveying  in  brief  the  Lib- 
eral notions  on  this  head :  "  Liberty,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  law  of  human  life."  And,  therefore,  the  moment 
it  is  ascertained  that  God's  law,  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus, does  not  stop  the  way,  man's  law,  the  law  of 
liberty,  asserts  its  right,  and  makes  us  free  to  marry 
our  deceased  wife's  sister. 

And  this  exactly  falls  in  with  what  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  who  may  almost  be  called  the  Colenso  of 
love  and  marriage, — such  a  revolution  does  he 
make  in  our  ideas  on  these  matters,  just  as  Dr. 
Colenso  does  in  our  idea-  on  religion.  —  tells  us  of 
the  notions  and  proceedings  of  our  kinsmen  in  Amer- 
ica. With  that  affinity  of  genius  to  the  Hebrew 
genius  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  with  the 
strong  belief  of  our  race  that  liberty  is  the  law  of 
human  life,  so  far  as  a  fixed,  perfect,  and  paramount 
rule  of  conscience,  the  Bible,  does  not  expressly 
control  it,  our  American  kinsmen  go  again,  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  tells  us,  to  their  Bible,  the  Mor- 
mons to  the  patriarchs  and  the  Old  Testament, 
Brother  Noyes  to  St.  Paul  and  the  New,  and,  having 
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never  before  read  anything  else  but  their  Bible,  they 
now  read  their  Bible  over  again,  and  make  all  man- 
ner of  great  discoveries  there.  All  these  discoveries 
are  favorable  to  liberty,  and  in  this  way  is  satisfied 
that  double  craving  so  characteristic  of  the  Philistine, 
and  so  eminently  exemplified  in  that  crowned  Philis- 
tine, Henry  VIII.,  the  craving  for  forbidden  fruit  and 
the  craving  for  legality.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  elo- 
quent writings  gives  currency,  over  here,  to  these  im- 
portant discoveries ;  so  that  now,  as  regards  love  and 
marriage,  we  seem  to  be  entering,  with  all  our  sails 
spread,  upon  what  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  its  apostle 
and  evangelist,  calls  a  Gothic  Revival,  but  what  one 
of  the  many  newspapers  that  so  greatly  admire  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  lithe  and  sinewy  style  and  form 
their  own  style  upon  it  calls,  by  a  yet  bolder  and  more 
striking  figure,  "  a  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race."  For  this  end  we  have  to 
avert  our  eyes  from  everything  Hellenic  and  fanci- 
ful, and  to  keep  them  steadily  fixed  upon  the  two  car- 
dinal points  of  the  Bible  and  liberty.  And  one  of 
those  practical  operations  in  which  the  Liberal  party 
engage,  and  in  which  we  are  summoned  to  join  them, 
directs  itself,  entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  to  these  car- 
dinal points,  and  may  almost  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  first  instalment  or  public  and  parliamen- 
tary pledge  of  the  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we  seek  is  the  Phi- 
listine's perfection,  the  development  of  his  best  self, 
not  mere  liberty  for  his  ordinary  self.  And  we  no 
more  allow  absolute  validity  to  his  stock  maxim, 
Liberty  is  the  law  of  human  life,  than  we  allow  it  to 
the  opposite  maxim,  which  is  just  as  true,  Renounce- 
ment is  the  law  of  human  life.  For  we  know  that 
the  only  perfect  freedom  is,  as  cur  religion  says,  a 
service ;  not  a  service  to  any  stock  maxim,  but  an 
elevation  of  our  best  self,  and  a  harmonizing  in 
subordination  to  this,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  perfected 
humanity,  all  the  multitudinous,  turbulent,  and  blind 
impulses  of  our  ordinary  selves.  Now,  the  Philis- 
tine's great  defect  being  a  defect  in  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, to  cultivate  in  him  this  delicacy,  to  render 
it  independent  of  external  and  mechanical  rule,  and 
a  law  to  itself,  is  what  seems  to  make  most  for  his 
perfection,  his  true  humanity.  _  And  his  true  hu- 
manity, and  therefore  his  happiness,  appears  to  lie 
much  more,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  love  and  mar- 
riage are  concerned,  in  becoming  alive  to  the  finer 
shades  of  feeling  which  arise  within  these  relations, 
in  being  able  to  enter  with  tact  and  sympathy  into 
the  subtle  instinctive  propensions  and  repugnances 
of  the  person  with  whose  life  his  own  life  is  bound 
up,  to  make  them  his  own,  to  direct  and  govern,  in 
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harmony  -with  them,  the  arbitrary  range  of  his  per- 
sonal action,  and  thus  to  enlarge  his  spiritual  and  in- 
telleetual  life  and  liberty,  than  in  remaining  insen- 
sible to  these  finer  shades  of  feeling,  this  delicate 
Bymp&thy,  in  giving  unchecked  range,  so  far  as  he 
can,  to  his  mere  personal  action,  in  allowing  no  lim- 
its or  government  to  this  except  such  as  a  mechani- 
cal external  law  imposes,  and  in  thus  really  narrow- 
ing, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ordinary  self,  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  and  liberty.  Still  more 
must  this  be  so  when  his  fixed  external  rule,  his 
God's  law,  is  supplied  to  him  from,  a  source  which  is 
less  fit,  perhaps,  to  supply  final  and  absolute  instruc- 
tions on  this  particular  topic  of  love  and  marriage 
than  on  any  other  relation  of  human  'life. 

Bishop  Wilson,  who  is  full  of  examples  of  that 
fruitful  Hellenizing  within  the  limits  of  Hebraism 
itself,  of  that  renewing  of  the  stiff  and  stark  notions 
of  Hebraism  by  turning  upon  them  a  stream  of  fresh 
thought  and  consciousness,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Paul,  —  Bishop  Wilson  gives  an 
admirable  lesson  to  rigid  Hebraizers,  like  Mr. 
Chambers,  asking  themselves,  Does  God's  law  (that 
is,  the  Book  of  Leviticus)  forbid  us  to  marry  our 
wife's  sister  ?  Does  God's  law  (that  is,  again,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus)  allow  us  to  marry  our  wife's 
sister  ?  when  he  says  :  "  Christian  duties  are  founded 
on  reason,  not  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  God 
commanding  what  he  pleases ;  God  cannot  command 
us  what  is  not  fit  to  be  believed  or  done,  all  his 
commands  being  founded  in  the  necessities  of  our 
nature."  And,  immense  as  is  our  debt  to  the 
Hebrew  race  and  its  genius,  incomparable  as  is  its 
authority  on  certain  profoundly  important  sides  of 
our  human  nature,  worthy,  as  it  is  to  be  described 
as  having  uttered,  for  those  sides,  the  voice  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  order  of  things,  the  law  of  God, 
—  who,  that  is  not  manacled  and  hoodwinked  by 
his  Hebraism,  can  believe  that,  as  to  love  and 
marriage,  our  reason  and  the  necessities  of  our 
humanity  have  their  true,  sufficient,  and  divine  law 
expressed  for  them  by  the  voice  of  any  Oriental  and 
polygamous  nation  like  the  Hebrews  ?  Who,  I  say, 
will  believe,  when  he  really  considers  the  matter, 
that  where  the  feminine  nature^  the  feminine  ideal, 
and  our  relations  to  them,  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion, the  delicate  and  apprehensive  genius  of  the 
Indo-European  race,  the  race  which  invented  the 
Muses,  and  chivalry,  and  the  Madonna,  is  to  find  its 
last  word  on  this  question  in  the  institutions  of  a  Sem- 
itic people,  whose  wisest  king  had  seven  hundred 
wives  and  three  hundred  concubines  ? 

If  here  again,  therefore,  we  seem  to  minister 
better  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time  by  leading 
it  to  think  about  the  operation  our  Liberal  friends 
have  in  hand,  than  by  lending  a  hand  to  this 
operation  ourselves,  let  us  see,  before  we  dismiss 
from  our  view  the  practical  operations  of  our  Liberal 
friends,  whether  the  same  thing  does  not  hold  good 
as  to  their  celebrated  industrial  and  economical 
labors  also.  Their  great  work  of  this  kind  is,  of 
course,  their  free-trade  policy.  This  policy,  as 
having  enabled  the  poor  man  to  eat  untaxed  bread, 
and  as  having  wonderfully  augmented  trade,  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  with  a  kind  of  solemnity ; 
it  is  chiefly  on  their  lead  in  this  policy  that  Mr. 
Bright  founds  for  himself  and  his  friends  the  claim, 
so  often  asserted  by  him,  to  be  considered  guides  of 
the  blind,  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  benefactors 
slowly  and  laboriously  developing  in  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  in  the  country  that  which  Mr.  Bright 
is  fond  of  calling   the  growth  of  intelligence,  —  the 


object,  as  is  well  known,  of  all  the  friends  of  culture 
also,  and  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  culture  that 
we  preach.  Now,  having  first  saluted  free-trade 
and  its  doctors  with  all  respect,  let  us  see  whether 
even  here,  too,  our  Liberal  friends  do  not  pursue 
their  operations  in  a  mechanical  way,  without 
reference  to  any  firm  intelligible  law  of  things,  to 
human  life  as  a  whole  and  human  happiness  ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  more  for  our  good,  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  at  any  rate,  instead  of  worshipping 
free-trade  with  them  Hebraistically,  as  a  kind  of 
fetish,  and  helping  them  to  pursue  it  as  an  end  in 
and  for  itself,  we  turn  the  free  stream  of  our 
thought  upon  their  treatment  of  it,  and  see  how 
this  is  related  to  the  intelligible  law  of  human  life, 
and  to  national  well-being  and  happiness.  In  short, 
suppose  we  Hellenize  a  little  with  free-trade,  as  we 
Hellenized  with  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill, 
and  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
by  the  power  of  the  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to 
religious  establishments  and  endowments,  and  see 
whether  what  our  reprovers  beautifully  call  minis- 
tering to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  tune  is  best  done 
by  the  Hellenizing  method  of  proceeding,  or  by  the 
other. 

But  first  let  us  understand  how  the  policy  of 
free-trade  really  shapes  itself  for  our  Liberal  friends, 
and  how  they  practically  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
of  national  happiness  and  salvation.  For  as  we 
said  that  it  seemed  clearly  right  to  prevent  the 
Church  property  of  Ireland  from  being  all  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  a  small  minority,  so  it 
seems  clearly  right  that  the  poor  man  should  eat 
untaxed  bread,  and,  generally,  that  restrictions  and 
regulations  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some 
particular  person  or  class  of  persons,  make  the  price 
of  things  artificially  high  here,  or  artificially  low 
there,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  trade 
and  commerce,  should  be  done  away  with.  But  in 
the  policy  of  our  Liberal  friends  free-trade  means 
more  than  this,  and  is  specially  valued  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  production  of  wealth,  as  they  call  it,  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  trade,  business,  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  We  have  already  seen  how 
these  things  —  trade,  business,  and  population  — 
are  mechanically  pursued  by  us  as  ends  precious  in 
themselves,  and  are  worshipped  as  what  we  call 
fetishes ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  I  have  already  said,  when 
he  wishes  to  give  the  working-class  a  true  sense  of 
what  makes  glory  and  greatness,  tells  it  to  look  at 
the  cities  it  has  built,  the  railroads  it  has  made,  the 
manufactures  it  has  produced.  So  to  this  idea  of 
glory  and  greatness  the  free-trade  which  our  Liberal 
friends  extol  so  solemnly  and  devoutly  has  served, 
—  to  the  increase  of  trade,  business,  and  population  ; 
and  for  this  it  is  prized.  Therefore,  the  untaxing 
of  the  poor  man's  bread  has,  with  this  view  of 
national  happiness,  been  used,  not  so  much  to  make 
the  existing  poor  man's  bread  cheaper  or  more 
abundant,  but  rather  to  create  more  poor  men  to 
eat  it ;  so  that  we  cannot  precisely  say  that  we  have 
fewer  poor  men  than  we  had  before  free-trade,  but 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  have  many  more 
centres  of  industry,  as  they  are  called,  and  much 
more  business,  population,  and  manufactures.  And 
if  we  are  sometimes  a  little  troubled  by_  our  multi- 
tude of  poor  men,  yet  we  know  the  increase  of 
manufactures  and  population  to  be  such  a  salutary 
thing  in  itself,  and  our  free-trade  policy  creates 
such  an  admirable  movement,  creating  fresh  centres 
of  industry  and  fresh  poor  men  here,  while  we  were 
thinking  about  our  poor  men  there,  that  we  are 
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quite  dazzled  and  borne  away,  and  more  and  more 
industrial  movement  is  called  for,  and  our  social 
progress  seems  to  become  one  triumphant  and 
enjoyable  course  of  -what  is  sometimes  called,  vul- 
garly, outrunning  the  constable. 

If,  however,  taking  some  other  criterion  of  man's 
well-being  than  the  cities  he  has  built  and  the  man- 
ufactures ho  has  produced,  we  persist  in  thinking 
that  our  social  progress  would  be  happier  if  there 
were  not  so  many  of  us  so  very  poor,  and  in  busy- 
ing ourselves  with  notions  of  in  some  way  or  other 
adjusting  the  poor  man  and  business  one  to  the  oth- 
er, and  not  multiplying  the  one  and  the  other  me- 
chanically and  blindly,  then  our  Liberal  friends,  the 
appointed  doctors  of  free-trade,  take  us  up  very 
sharply.  "  Art  is  long,"  says  the  Times,  "  and  life 
is  short ;  for  the  most  part  we  settle  things  first  ancl 
understand  them  afterwards.  Let  us  have  as  few 
theories  as  possible  ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  light 
of  speculation.  If  nothing  worked  well  of  which  the 
theory  was  not  perfectly  understood,  we  should  be 
•  in  sad  confusion.  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
we  are  told,  are  not  understood,  yet  trade  and  com- 
merce, on  the  whole,  work  satisfactorily."  I  quote 
from  the  Times  of  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  But 
thoughts  like  these,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  are 
thoroughly  British  thoughts,  and  we  have  been 
familiar  with  them  for  years.  We  fix  upon  some 
object,  which  in  this  case  is  the  production  of  wealth 
and  the  increase  of  manufactures,  population,  and 
commerce  through  free-trade,  as  a  kind  of  one  thing 
needful  or  end  in  itself,  and  then  we  pursue  it 
stanchly  and  mechanically,  and  say  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue  it  stanchly  and  mechanically,  not 
to  see  how  it  is  related  to  the  whole  intelligible  law 
of  things  and  to  fuU  human  perfection,  or  to  treat  it 
as  the  piece  of  machinery,  of  varying  value  as  its 
relations  to  the  intelligible  law  of  things  vary,  which 
it  really  is. 

So  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  the  Times,  and  to  our 
Liberal  friends  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  their 
talisman  of  free-trade,  that  about  one  in  nineteen  of 
our  population  is  a  pauper,  and  that,  this  being  so, 
trade  and  commerce  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  by 
their  satisfactory  working  that  it  matters  nothing 
whether  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  are 
understood  or  not ;  nay,  that  we  can  hardly  be  said 
not  to  be  in  sad  confusion.  For  here  comes  in  our 
faith  in  the  stanch  mechanical  pursuit  of  a  fixed 
object,  and  covers  itself  with  that  imposing  and 
colossal  necessitarianism  or  the  Times  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  And  this  necessitarianism, 
taking  for  granted-  that  an  increase  in  trade  and 
population  is  a  good  in  itself,  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
goods,  tells  us  that  disturbances  of  human  happiness 
caused  by  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  tide  of  trade  busi- 
ness, which,  on  the  whole,  steadily  mounts,  are  in- 
evitable, and  not  to  be  quarrelled  with.  This  firm 
philosophy  I  seek  to  call  to  mind  when  I  am  in  the 
East  of  London,  whither  my  avocations  often  lead 
me  ;  and,  indeed,  to  fortify  myself  against  the  de- 
pressing sights  which  on  these  occasions  assail  us,  I 
have  transcribed  from  the  Times  one  strain  of  this 
kind,  full  of  the  finest  economical  doctrine,  and  al- 
ways carry  it  about  with  me.  The  passage  is 
this :  — 

"  The  East  End  is  the  most  commercial,  the  most 
industrial,  the  most  fluctuating  region  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  always  the  first  to  suffer ;  for  it  is  the 
creature  of  prosperity,  and  falls  to  the  ground  the 
instant  there  is  no  wind  to  bear  it  up.  The  whole 
of  that  region  is  covered  with  huge  docks,  shipyards, 


manufactories,  and  a  wilderness  of  small  houses,  all 
full  of  life  and  happiness  in  brisk,  times,  but  in  dull 
times  withered  and  lifeless,  like  the  deserts  we  read 
of  in  the  East.  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over. 
There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  the  result  of 
Nature's  simplest  laws !  " 

We  must  all  agree  that  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing can  be  firmer  than  this,  or  show  a  surer  faith 
in  the  working  of  free-trade,  as  our  Liberal  friends 
understand  and  employ  it. 

But  if  we  still  at  all  doubt  whether  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  manufactories  and  small  houses  can 
be  such  an  absolute  good  in  itself  as  to  counterbal- 
ance the  indefinite  multiplication  of  poor  people,  we 
shall  learn  that  this  multiplication  of  poor  people, 
too,  is  an  absolute  good  in  itself,  and  the  result  of 
divine  and  beautiful  laws.  This  is  indeed  a  favor- 
ite thesis  with  our  Philistine  friends,  and  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  pride  and  gratitude  with  which 
they  receive  certain  articles  in  the  Times,  dilating 
in  thankful  and  solemn  language  on  the  majestic 
growth  of  our  population.  But  I  prefer  to  quote 
now,  on  this  topic,  the  words  of  an  ingenious  young 
Scotch  writer,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  because  he 
invests  with  so  much  imagination  and  poetry  this 
current  idea  of  the  blessed  and  even  divine  character 
which  the  multiplying  of  population  is  supposed  in 
itself  to  have.  "  We  move  to  multiplicity,"  says  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan.  "  If  there  is  one  qualify  which 
seems  God's,  and  his  exclusively,  it  seems  that  di- 
vine philoprogenitiveness,  that  passionate  love  of 
distribution  and  expansion  into  living  forms.  Every 
animal  added  seems  a  new  ecstasy  to  the  Maker ; 
every  life  added,  a  new  embodiment  of  his  love.  He 
would  swarm  the  earth  with  beings.  There  are 
never  enough.  Life,  life,  life,  —  faces  gleaming, 
hearts  beating,  must  fill  every  cranny.  Not  a  cor- 
ner is  suffered  to  remain  empty.  The  whole  earth 
breeds,  and  God  glories." 

It  is  a  little  unjust,  perhaps,  to  attribute  to  the 
Divinity  exclusively  this  philoprogenitiveness,  which 
the  British  Philistine  and  the  poorer  class  of  Irish 
may  certainly  claim  to  share  with  him  ;  yet  how  in- 
spiriting is  here  the  whole  strain  of  thought !  and 
the  beautiful  words,  too,  I  carry  about  with  me  in 
the  East  of  London,  and  often  read  them  there. 
They  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  popular  lan- 
guage one  is  accustomed  to  hear  about  children  and 
large  families,  which  describes  children  as-  sent. 
And  a  line  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
throws  in  presently  after  the  poetical  prose  I  have 
quoted,  — 

"  'T  is  the  old  story  of  the  fig-leaf-time  "  — 

this  fine  line,  too,  naturally  connects  itself,  when 
one  is  in  the  East  of  London,  with  the  idea  of  God's 
desire  to  swarm  the  earth  with  beings,  because  the 
swarming  of  the  earth  with  beings  does  indeed,  in 
the  East  of  London,  so  seem  to  revive  — 

"...  The  old  story  of  the  fig-leaf  time,:'  — 

such  a  number  of  the  people  one  meets  there  having 
hardly  a  rag  to  cover  them;  and  the  more  the 
swarming 'goes  on,  the  more  it  promises  to  revive 
this  old  story.  And  when  the  story  is  perfectly  re- 
vived, the  swarming  quite  completed,  and  every 
cranny  choke-full,  then,  too,  no  doubt,  the  faces  in 
the  East  of  London  will  be  gleaming  faces,  which 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  says  it  is  God  s  desire  they 
should  be,  and  which  every  one  must  perceive  they 
are  not  at  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  miser- 
able. 
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But  to  prevent  all  this  philosophy  and  poetry 
from  quite  running  away  with  us,  ami  making  us 
think  with  the  Times,  and  our  Liberal  free-trading 
friends,  and  the  British  Philistines  generally,  that 
the  increase  of  small  houses  and  manufactories,  or 
the  increase  of  population,  are  absolute  goods  in 
themselves,  to  be  mechanically  pursued,  and  to  be 
worshipped  like  fetishes,  — to  prevent  this,  we  have 
got  that  notion  of  ours  immovably  fixed,  of  which  I 
have  long  ago  spoken,  that  culture  or  the  study  of 
perfection  leads'  us  to  conceive  of  no  perfection  as 
real  which  is  not  a  general  perfection,  embracing  all 
our  fellowmen  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Such  is 
the  sympathy  which  binds  humanity  together,  that 
we  are  indeed,  as  our  religion  says,  members  of  one 
body,  and,  if  one  member  smTer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  individual  perfection  is  imjiossible  so 
long  as  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not  perfected  along 
with  us.  "  The  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  welfare 
of  the  world,"  says  the  wise  man.  And  to  this  ef- 
fect that  excellent  and  often-quoted  guide  of  ours, 
Bishop  Wilson,  has  some  striking  words:  "It  is 
not,"  says  he,  "  so  much  our  neighbor's  interest  as 
our  own  that  we  love  him."  And  again  he  says : 
"  Our  salvation  does  in  some  measure  depend  upon 
that  of  others."  And  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation  " 
puts  the  same  thing  admirably  when  he  says : 
Obscurior  etiam  via  ad  caelum  videbatur  quando  tarn 
pauci  regnum  ccelorum  queer  ere  curabant,  —  the  fewer 
there  are  who  follow  the  way  to  perfection,  the 
harder  that  way  is  to  find."  So  all  our  fellowmen, 
in  the  East  of  London  and  elsewhere,  we  must  take 
along  with  us  in  the  progress  towards  perfection,  if 
we  ourselves  really,  as  we  profess,  want  to  be  per- 
fect ;  and  we  must  not  let  the  worship  of  any  fetish, 
any  machinery,  such  as  manufactures  or  population, 
which  are  not,  like  perfection,  absolute  goods  in 
themselves,  though  we  think  them  so,  create  for  us 
such  a  multitude  of  miserable,  sunken,  and  ignorant 
human  beings  that  to  carry  them  all  along  with  us 
is  impossible,  and  perforce  they  must  for  the  most 
part  be  left  by  us  in  their  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. But  evidently  the  conception  of  free-trade, 
on  which  our  Liberal  friends  vaunt  themselves,  and 
in  which  they  think  they  have  found  the  secret  of 
national  prosperity,  —  evidently,  I  say,  the  mere  un- 
fettered pursuit  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
mere  mechanical  multiplying,  for  this  end,  of  manu- 
factures and  population,  threatens  to  create  for  us, 
if  it  has  not  created  already,  those  vast,  miserable, 
unmanageable  masses  of  sunken  people,  —  one  pau- 
per, at  the  present  moment,  for  every  nineteen  of 
us,  —  to  the  existence  of  which  we  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  absolutely  forbidden  to  reconcile  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Times  and 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  may  say  to  per- 
suade us. 

And  though  Hebraism,  following  its  best  and 
highest  instinct,  identical,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that 
of  Hellenism  in  its  final  aim,  the  aim  of  perfection, 
teaches  us  this  very  clearly;  and  though  from 
Hebraizing  counsellors,  —  the  Bible.,  Bishop  Wilson, 
the  author  of  the  "  Imitation,"  —  I  have  preferred  (as 
well  I  may,  for  from  this  rock  of  Hebraism  we  are 
all  hewn  !  )  to  draw  the  texts  which  we  use  to  bring 
home  to  our  minds  this  teaching ;  yet  Hebraism 
seems  powerless,  almost  as  powerless  as  our  free- 
trading  Liberal  friends,  to  deal  efficaciously  with 
our  ever-accumulating  masses  of  pauperism,  and  to 
prevent  their  accumulating  still  more.  Hebraism 
builds  churches,  indeed,  for  these  masses,  and  sends 
missionaries  among  them ;  above  all,  it  sets  itself 


against  the  social  necessitarianism  of  the  Times,  and 
refuses  to  accept  their  degradation  as  inevitable  ; 
but  with  regard  to  their  ever-increasing  accumula- 
tion, it  seems  to  be  led  to  the  very  same  conclusions, 
though  from  a  point  of  view  of  its  own,  as  our  free- 
trading  Liberal  friends.  Hebraism,  with  that  me- 
chanical and  misleading  use  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture on  which  we  have  already  commented,  is 
governed  by  such  texts  as,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
the  edict  of  God's  law,  as  Mr.  Chambers  would  sa)r ; 
or  by  the  declaration  of  what  he  would  call  God's 
word  in  the  Psalms,  that  the  man  who  has  a  great 
number  of  children  is  thereby  made  happy.  Thus 
Hebraism  is  conducted  to  nearly  the  same  notion  as 
the  popular  mind  and  as  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  that 
children  are  sent,  and  that  the  divine  nature  takes  a 
delight  in  swarming  the  East  End  of  London  with 
paupers ;  only,  when  they  are  perishing  in  their 
helplessness  and  wretchedness  it  asserts  the  Christian 
duty  of  succoring  them,  instead  of  saying,  like  the 
Times :  "  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over  ;  there  is 
nobody  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  the  result  of  Nature's 
simplest  laws !  "  But,  like  the  Times,  Hebraism 
despairs  of  any  help  from  knowledge,  and  says  that 
"  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  light  of  speculation."  I 
remember  that  the  other  day  a  good  man,  looking 
with  me  upon  a  multitude  of  children  who  were 
gathered  before  us  in  one  of  the  most  miserable 
regions  of  London,  —  children  eaten  up  with  disease, 
half  sized,  half  fed,  half  clothed,  neglected  by  their 
parents,  without  health,  without  home,  without  hope, 
said  to  me :  "  The  one  thing  really  needful  is  to 
teach  these  little  ones  to  succor  one  another,  if  only 
with  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  but  now,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  one  hears  nothing  but 
the  cry  for  knowledge,  knowledge,  knowledge  ! " 
And  yet  surely,  so  long  as  these  children  are  there 
in  these  festering  masses,  without  health,  without 
home,  without  hope,  and  so  long  as  their  multitude 
is  perpetually  swelling,  charged  with  misery  they 
must  still  be  for  themselves,  charged  with  misery 
they  must  still  be  for  us,  whether  they  help  one 
another  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  no  !  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  prevent  their  accumulating  is 
necessary,  even  to  give  their  moral  life  and  growth 
a  fair  chance. 

May  we  not,  therefore  say,  that  neither  the  true 
Hebraism  of  this  good  man,  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  these  sunken  multitudes,  nor  what  I  may 
call  the  spurious  Hebraism  of  our  free-trading  Liberal 
friends,  mechanically  worshipping  their  fetish  of  the 
production  of  wealth  and  of  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures and  population,  and  looking  neither  to  the 
right  or  left  so  long  as  this  increase  goes  on,  avail  us 
much  here ;  and  that  here  again  what  we  want  is 
Hellenism,  the  letting  our  consciousness  play  freely 
and  simply  upon  the  facts  before  us,  and  listening  to 
what  it  tells  us  of  the  intelligible  law  of  tilings  as 
concerns  them  ?  And  surely  what  it  tells  us  is  that 
a  man's  children  are  not  really  sent,  any  more  than 
the  pictures  upon  his  wall,  or  the  horses  in  his  stable 
are  sent ;  and  that  to  bring  people  into  the  world, 
when  orre  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  and  one's  self 
decently,  and  not  too  precariously,  or  to  bring  more 
of  them  into  the  world  than  one  can  afford  to  keep 
thus,  is,  whatever  the  Times  and  Mr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan may  say,  by  no  means  an  accomplishment  of 
the  Divine  will  or  a  fulfilment  of  Nature's  simplest 
laws,  but  is  just  as"  wrong,  just  as  contrary  to  reason 
and  the  will  of  God,  as  for  a  man  to  have  horses  or 
carriages  or  pictures  Avhen  he  cannot  afford  them,  or 
to  have  more  of  them  than  he  can  afford  ;  and  that, 
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in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  the  greater  the 
scale  on  which  the  violation  of  reason's  laws  is  prac- 
tised, and  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  the  greater 
must  be  the  confusion  and  final  trouble.  Surely  no 
laudations  of  free-trade,  no  meetings  of  bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  East  End  of  London,  no  reading  of 
papers  and  reports,  can  tell  us  anything  about  our 
social  condition  which  it  more  concerns  us  to  know 
than  that !  and  not  only  to  know,  but  habitually  to 
have  the  knowledge  present,  and  to  act  upon  it  as 
one  acts  upon  the  knowledge  that  water  wets  and 
fire  burns !  And  not  only  the  sunken  populace  of 
our  great  cities  are  concerned  to  know  it,  and  the 
pauper  twentieth  of  our  population  ;  we  Philistines 
of  the  middle  class,  too,  are  concerned  to  know  it, 
and  all  who  have  to  set  themselves  to  make  pro- 
gress in  perfection  !  But  we  all  know  it  already, 
some  one  will  say ;  it  is  the  simplest  law  of  prudence. 
But  how  little  reality  must  there  be  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  how  little  can  we  put  it  in  practice ; 
how  little  is  it  likely  to  penetrate  among  the  poor 
and  struggling  masses  of  our  population,  and  to 
better  our  condition,  so  long  as  an  unintelligent 
Hebraism  of  one  sort  keeps  repeating  as  an  abso- 
lute eternal  word  of  God  the  psalm-verse  which  says 
that  the  man  who  has  a  great  many  children  is 
happy ;  or  an  unintelligent  Hebraism  of  another  sort 
keeps  assigning  as  an  absolute  proof  of  national 
prosperity  the  multiplying  of  manufactures  and  pop- 
ulation. Surely,  the  one  set  of  Hebraizers  have  to 
learn  that  their  psalm-verse  was  composed  at  the 
resettlement  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity,  when 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  a  handful,  an  under- 
manned garrison,  and  every  child  was  a  blessing ; 
and  that  the  word  of  God,  or  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
order  of  things,  declares  the  possession  of  a  great 
many  children  to  be  a  blessing  only  when  it  really 
is  so.  And  the  other  set  of  Hebraizers,  have  they 
not  to  learn  that  if  they  call  their  private  acquaint- 
ances imprudent  and  unlucky,  when,  with  no  means 
of  support  for  them,  or  with  precarious  means,  they 
have  a  large  family  of  children,  then  they  ought  not  to 
call  the  State  well  managed  and  prosperous  merely 
because  its  manufactures  and  its  citizens  multiply, 
if  the  manufactures,  which  bring  new  citizens  into 
existence  just  as  much  as  if  they  had  actually  be- 
gotten them,  bring  more  of  them  into  existence  than 
they  can  maintain,  or  are  too  precarious  to  go  on 
maintaining  those  whom  for  a  while  they  main- 
tained ?  Hellenism,  surely,  or  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  mind  upon  the  intelligent  law  of  things,  is  most 
salutary  if  it  makes  us  see  that  the  only  absolute 
good,  the  only  absolute  and  eternal  object  prescribed 
to  us  by  God's  law,  or  the  Divine  order  of"  things,  is 
the  progress  towards  perfection,  our  own  progress 
towards  it  and  the  progress  of  humanity ;  and  that 
for  every  individual  man  and  every  society  of  men 
the  possession  and  multiplication  of  children,  like 
the  possession  and  multiplication  of  horses  and  pic- 
tures, is  to  be  accounted  good  or  bad,  not  in  itself, 
but  with  reference  to  this  object  and  the  progress 
towards  it.  And  as  no  man  is  to  be  excused  in  hav- 
ing horses  or  pictures,  if  his  having  them  hinders 
his  own  or  -others'  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
makes  them  lead  a  servile  and  ignoble  life,  so  is  no 
man  to  be  excused  for  having  children  if  his  having 
them  makes  him  or  others  lead  this.  Plain  thoughts 
of  this  kind  are  surely  the  spontaneous  product  of 
our  consciousness  when  allowed  to  play  freely  and 
disinterestedly  upon  the  actual  facts  of  our  social 
condition  and  upon  our  stock  notions  and  stock 
habits  concerning  it ;  and  firmly  grasped  and  simply 


uttered  they  are  more  likely,  one  cannot  but  think, 
to  better  that  condition  and  to  diminish  our  formid- 
able rate  of  one  pauper  to  every  nineteen  of  us, 
than  is  the  Hebraizing  and  mechanical  pursuit  of 
free  trade  by  our  Liberal  friends. 

So  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  our  Liberal  friends  by  which  they  set  so 
much  store,  and  in  which  they  invite  us  to  join  them, 
and  to  show  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  a  commendable 
interest,  do  not  seem  to  us  so  practical  for  real  good 
as  they  think ;  and  our  Liberal  friends  seem  to  us 
themselves  to  need  to  Hellenize,  as  we  say,  a  little, 
that  is,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  real  good  and 
to  listen  to  what  their  consciousness  tells  them  about 
it,  rather  than  to  pursue  with  such  heat  and  confi- 
dence their  present  practical  operations.  At  any 
rate,  we  ourselves  must  put  up  with  their  impatience 
and  with  their  reproaches  of  cultivated  inaction, 
and  still  decline  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  practical 
operations,  until  we,  for  our  own  part  at  least,  have 
grown  a  little  clearer  about  the  nature  of  real  good, 
and  have  arrived  nearer  to  a  condition  of  mind  out  of 
which  really  fruitful  and  solid  operations  may  spring. 

In  the  mean  while,  since  our  Liberal  friends  keep 
loudly  and  resolutely  assuring  us  that  their  actual 
operations  at  present  are  fruitful  and  solid,  let  us  in 
each  case  keep  testing  these  operations  in  the  simple 
way  we  have  indicated,  by  letting  the  natural  stream 
of  our  consciousness  flow  over  them  freely ;  and 
if  they  stand  this  test  successfully,  then  let  us  give 
them  our  commendable  interest,  but  not  else.  Eor 
example,  our  Liberal  friends  assure  us  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices  that  their  present  actual  opera- 
tion for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
fruitful  and  solid.  But  what  if,  on  testing  it,  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  statesmen  and  reasona- 
ble people  of  both  parties  wished  for  much  the  same 
thing,  —  the  fair  apportionment  of  the  church  prop- 
erty of  Ireland  among  the  principal  religious  bodies 
there,  —  but  that  behind  the  statesmen  and  reason- 
able people  there  was,  on  one  side,  a  mass  of  Tory 
prejudice,  and,  on  the  other,  a  mass  of  Noncon- 
formist prejudice,  to  which  such  an  arrangement 
was  unpalatable  ?  that  the  natural  way  would  have 
been  for  the  statesmen  and  reasonable  people  of 
both  sides  to  have  united,  and  to  have  allayed  and 
dissipated,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  resistance  of 
their  respective  extremes,  and,  where  they  could 
not,  have  confronted  it  in  concert ;  but  that,  instead 
of  this,  Liberal  statesmen  waited  to  trip  up  their 
rivals,  if  they  proposed  the  arrangement  which 
both  knew  to  be  reasonable,  by  means  of  the  preju- 
dice of  their  own  Nonconformist  extreme ;  and  then, 
themselves  proposing  an  arrangement  to  flatter  this 
prejudice,  made  the  arrangement,  which  they  them- 
selves knew  to  be  reasonable,  out  of  the  question, 
and  drove  their  rivals  in  their  turn  to  blow  up  with 
all  their  might,  in  the  hope  of  baffling  them,  a  great 
fire  among  their  own  Tory  extreme  of  fierce  preju- 
dice and  religious  bigotry,  —  a  fire  which  once  kin- 
dled may  always  very  easily  spread  farther  ?  If,  I 
say,  on  testing  the  present  operation  of  our  Liberal 
friends  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  truth  about  it  appears  to  be  very  much  this, 
then,  I  think,  even  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and 
with  our  Liberal  friends  making  impassioned  appeals 
to  us  to  take  a  commendable  interest  in  their  opera- 
tion and  them,  and  to  rally  round  what  Sir  Henry 
Hoare  (who  may  be  described,  perhaps,  as  a  Bar- 
barian converted  to  Philistinism,  as  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  a  Philistine  converted,  to  culture) 
finely  calls  the  conscientiousness  of  a  Gladstone  and 
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the  intellect  of  a  Bright,  it  is  rather  our  duty  to 
abstain,  and,  instead  of  lending  a  hand  to  the  ope- 
ration of  our  Liberal  friends,  to  do  what  we  can  to 
abate  and  dissolve  the  mass  of  prejudice,  Tory  or 
Nonconformist,  which  makes  so  doubtfully  begotten 
and  equivocal  an  operation  as  the  present,  produci- 
ble and  possible. 

Thus  resolutely  refusing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
imperfect  operations  of  our  Liberal  friends,  disre- 
garding their  impatience,  taunts,  and  reproaches, 
firmly  bent  on  trying  to  find  in  the  intelligible  law 
of  things  a  firmer  and  sounder  basis  for  future  prac- 
tice than  any  which  we  have  at  present,  and  believ- 
ing this  search  and  discovery  to  be,  for  our  genera- 
tion and  circumstances,  of  yet  more  vital  and 
pressing  importance  than  practice  itself,  we  never- 
theless may  do  more,  perhaps,  —  we  poor  disparaged 
followers  of  culture,  —  to  make,  amidst  the  stormy 
agitations  and  confusions  which  seem  threatening 
and  thickening  around  us,  the  actual  present,  and 
the  frame  of  society  in  which  we  live,  solid  and 
seaworthy,  than  all  which  our  bustling  politicians 
can  do.  Tor  we  have  seen  how  much  of  these 
agitations  is  due  to  the  disbelief,  among  the  classes 
and  combinations  of  men,  Barbarian  or  Philistine, 
which  have  hitherto  governed  our  society,  in  right 
reason,  in  a  paramount  best  self;  to  the  inevitable 
decay  and  break  up  of  the  organizations  by  which, 
asserting  and  expressing  in  these  organizations  their 
ordinary  self  only,  they  long  ruled  us  ;  and  to  their 
irresolution,  when  the  society  which  their  conscience 
tells  them  they  have  made  and  manage  not  with 
right  reason,  but  with  their  ordinary  self,  is  rudely 
shaken,  in  offering  resistance  to  its  subverters.  But 
for  us,  who  believe  in  right  reason,  in  the  duty  and 
possibility  of  extricating  and  elevating  our  best 
self,  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  perfection, 
for  us  the  framework  of  society,  that  theatre  on 
which  this  august  drama  has  to  unroll  itself,  is 
sacred ;  and  whoever  administers  it,  and  however 
we  may  seek  to  remove  them  from  the  tenure  of 
administration,  yet,  while  they  administer  society, 
we  steadily,  and  with  undivided  heart,  support  them 
in  repressing  anarchy  and  disorder ;  because  with- 
out order  there  can  be  no  society,  and  without 
society  there  can  be  no  human  perfection. 

"With  me,  indeed,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  heredi- 
tary. I  remember  my  father,  in  one  of  his  unpub- 
lished letters,  written  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  country 
was  gloomy  and  troubled,  and  there  were  riots  in 
many  places,  goes  on,  after  strongly  insisting  on  the 
badness  and  foolishness  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  harm  and  dangerousness  of  our  feudal  and 
aristocratical  constitution  of  society,  and  ends  thus  : 
"  As  for  rioting,  the  old  Roman  way  of  dealing  with 
that  is  always  the  right  one  ;  flog  the  rank  and  file, 
and  fling  the  ringleaders  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ! " 
And  this  opinion  we  can  never  forsake,  however 
our  Liberal  Friends  may  think  a  little  rioting,  and 
what  they  call  popular  demonstrations,  useful  some- 
times to  their  own  interests  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  valuable  practical  operations  they  have  in  hand, 
and  may  preach  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  be 
left  to  do  as  far  as  possible  what  he  likes,  and  the 
duty  of  his  government  to  indulge  him  and  connive 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  abstain  from  all  harsh- 
ness of  repression.  And  even  when  they  artfully 
show  us  operations  which  are  undoubtedly  precious, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  ask  us 
if,  for  their  sake,  foolish  and  obstinate  governments 
may  not  wholesomely  be  frightened  by  a  little  dis- 


turbance, the  good  design  in  view  and  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  opposition  to  it  being  considered,  — 
still  we  say  no,  and  that  monster  processions  in  the 
streets  and  forcible  irruptions  into  the  parks,  even 
in  professed  support  of  this  good  design,  ought  to  be 
unflinchingly  forbidden  and  repressed,  and  that  far 
more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  permitting  them. 
Because  a  state  in  which  law  is  authoritative  and 
sovereign,  a  firm  and  settled  course  of  public  order 
is  requisite,  if  man  is  to  bring  to  maturity  anything 
precious  and  lasting  now,  and  to  found  anything 
precious  and  lasting  for  the  future. 

Thus  in  our  eyes  the  very  framework  and  exte- 
rior order  of  the  State,  whoever  may  administer  the 
State,  is  sacred ;  and  culture  is  the  most  resolute 
enemy  of  anarchy,  because  of  the  great  hopes  and 
designs  for  the  State  which  culture  teaches  us  to 
nourish.  But  as,  believing  in  right  reason  and  hav- 
ing faith  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  per- 
fection, and  ever  laboring  for  this  end,  we  grow  to 
have  clearer  sight  of  the  ideas  of  right  reason,  and 
of  the  elements  and  helps  of  perfection,  and  come 
gradually  to  fill  the  framework  of  the  State  with 
them,  to  fashion  its  internal  composition  and  all  its 
laws  and  institutions  conformably  to  them,  and  to 
make  the  State  more  and  more  the  expression,  as 
we  say,  of  our  best  self,  which  is  not  manifold  and 
vulgar  and  unstable  and  contentious  and  ever-vary- 
ing, but  one  and  noble  and  secure  and  peaceful  and 
the  same  for  all  mankind,  —  with  what  aversion 
shall  we  not  then  regard  anarchy,  with  what  firmness 
shall  we  not  check  it,  when  there  is  so  much  that 
is  so  precious  which  it  will  endanger  ?  So  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  present,  but  far  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  future,  the  lovers  of  culture  are  unswervingly 
»and  with  a  good  conscience  the  opposers  of  anarchy. 
And  not  as  the  Barbarians  and  Philistines,  whose 
honesty  and  whose  sense  of  humor  makes  thffm 
shrink,  as  we  have  seen,  from  treating  the  State  as 
too  serious  a  thing  and  from  giving  it  too  much 
power,  —  for  indeed  the  only  State  they  know  of 
and  think  they  administer  is  the  expression  of  their 
ordinary  self,  and  though  the  headstrong  and  vio- 
lent extreme  among  them  might  gladly  arm  this 
with  full  authority,  yet  their  virtuous  mean  is,  as 
we  have  said,  pricked  in  conscience  at  doing  this, 
and  so  our  Barbarian  governors  let  the  Park  palings 
be  broken  down,  and  our  Philistine  alderman-colo- 
nels let  the  London  roughs  rob  and  beat  the  by- 
standers. But  we,  beholding  in  the  State  no  ex- 
pression of  our  ordinary  self,  but  even  already,  as  it 
were,  the  appointed  frame  and  prepared  vessel  of 
our  best  self,  and,  for  the  future,  our  best  self's 
powerful,  beneficent,  and  sacred  expression  and 
organ,  we  are  willing  and  resolved,  even  now,  to 
strengthen  against  anarchy  the  trembling  hands  of 
our- Barbarian  governors  and  the  feeble  knees  of 
our  Philistine  alderman-colonels,  and  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  really  in  behalf  of  their  own  ordinary 
self  that  they  are  called  to  protect  the  Park  palings, 
and  to  suppress  the  London  roughs,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  best  self  both  of  themselves  and  of  all  of  us  in 
the  future. 

Nevertheless,  though  for  resisting  anarchy  the 
lovers  of  culture  may  prize  and  employ  fire  and 
Btrength,  yet  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  this  moment  true, 
what  the  majority  of  people  tell  us,  that  the  world 
wants  fire  and  strength  more  than  sweetness  and 
light,  and  that  things  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
settled  first  and  understood  afterwards.  We  have 
seen  how  much  of  our  present  difficulties  and  con. 
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fusion  this  untrue  notion  of  the  majority  of  people 
amongst  us  has  caused  and  tends  to  perpetuate ; 
and  the  true  business  of  the  friends  of  culture  now 
is,  to  dissipate  this  false  notion,  to  spread  the  belief 
in  right  reason  and  in  a  firm  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  to  get  men  to  allow  their  thought  and 
consciousness  to  play  on  their  stock  notions  and 
habits  disinterestedly  and  freely,  and  try  in  prefer- 
ence to  stanchly  acting  with  imperfect  knowledge, 
to  obtain  some  sounder  basis  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  act.  This  is  what  the  friends  and  lovers  of  cul- 
ture have  to  do,  however  the  believers  in  action 
may  grow  impatient  with  us,  and  may  insist  on  our 
lending  a  hand  to  their  practical  operations  and 
showing  a  commendable  interest  in  them. 

To  this  insistance  we  must  indeed  turn  a  deaf 
ear ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  the 
friends  of  culture  expect  to  take  the  believers  in 
action  by  storm,  or  to  be  visibly  and  speedily  Im- 
portant, and  to  rule  and  cut  a  figure  in  the  world. 
Aristotle  says  that  those  for  whom  ideas  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  intelligible  law  of  things  can  have 
much  attraction,  are  principally  the  young,  filled 
with  generous  spirit  and  with  a  passion  for  perfec- 
tion ;  but  the  mass  of  mankind,  he  says,  follow  seem- 
ing goods  for  real,  bestowing  hardly  a  thought  upon 
true  sweetness  and  light,  —  "  and  to  their  lives,"  he 
adds  mournfully,  "  who  can  give  another  and  a  bet- 
ter rhythm  ?  "  But  although  those  chiefiy  attracted 
by  sweetness  and  light  will  probably  always  be  the 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  culture  must  not  hope 
to  take  the  mass  of  mankind  by  storm,  yet  we  will 
not  therefore,  for  our  own  day  and  our  own  people, 
admit  the  desponding  sentence  of  Aristotle.  For  is 
not  this  the  right  crown  of  the  long  discipline  of 
Hebraism,  and  the  due  fruit  of  mankind's  centuries 
of  painful  schooling  in  self-conquest,  and  the  just 
reward,  above  all,  of  the  strenuous  energy  of  our 
own  nation  and  kirfdred  in  dealing  honestly  with 
itself  and  walking  steadfastly  according  to  the  best 
light  it  knows,  that  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
has  reason  and  beauty  offered  to  it,  and  the  law  of 
things  as  they  really  are,  it  should  at  last  walk  by 
this  true  light  with  the  same  stanchness  and  zeal 
with  which  it  formerly  walked  by  its  imperfect  light, 
and  thus  man's  two  great  natural  forces,  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  should  no  longer  be  dissociated  and 
rival,  but  should  be  a  joint  force  of  right  thinking 
and  strong  doing  to  carry  him  on  towards  perfec- 
tion ?  This  is  what  the  lovers  of  culture  may  per- 
haps dare  to  augur  for  such  a  nation  as  ours. 
Therefore,  however  great  the  changes  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  however  dense  the  array  of  Barbarians, 
Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  will  neither  despair  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  threaten  violent  rev- 
olution and  change ;  but  we  will  look  forward 
cheerfully  and  hopefully  to  "  a  revolution,"  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said,  "  by  due  course  of  law," 
though  not  exactly  such  laws  as  our  Liberal  friends 
are  now,  with  their  actual  lights,  fond  of  offering 
us. 

But  if  despondency  and  violence  are  both  of  them 
forbidden  to  the  believer  in  culture,  yet  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  public  life  and  direct  political 
action  permitted  to  him.  For  it  is  his  business,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  get  the  present  believers  in  action, 
and  lovers  of  political  talking  and  doing,  to  make  a 
return  upon  their  own  minds,  scrutinize  their  stock 
notions  and  habits  much  more,  value  their  present 
talking  and  doing  much  less,  in  order  that  by  learn- 
ing to  think  more  clearly  they  may  come  at  last  to 
act  less  confusedly.     But  how  shall  we  persuade  the 


Barbarian  to  hold  lightly  to  his  feudal  usages';  how 
shall  we  persuade  the  Nonconformist  that  his  time 
spent  in  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  getting  worthier 
ideas  than  churchmen  have  of  God  and  the  order- 
ing of  the  world,  or  his  time  spent  in  battling  for 
voluntaryism  in  education  better  spent  in  learning 
to  value  and  found  a  public  and  national  culture  ; 
how  shall  we  persuade,  finally,  our  alderman-colonel 
not  to  be  content  with  sitting  in  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment or  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men  of  war, 
without  some  knowledge  how  to  perform  judgment 
and  how  to  direct  men  of  war,  —  how,  I  say,  shall 
we  persuade  all  these  of  this,  if  our  alderman-colonel 
sees  that  we  want  to  get  his  leading-staff  and  his 
scales  of  justice  for  our  own  hands ;  or  the  Noncon- 
formist, that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  platform ;  or 
the  Barbarian,  that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  pre- 
eminency  and  function?  Certainly  they  will  be 
less  slow  to  believe,  as  we  want  them  to  believe, 
that  the  intelligible  law  of  things  has  in  itself  some- 
thing desirable  and  precious,  and  that  place,  function, 
and  bustle  are  hollow  goods  without  it,  if  they  see 
that  we  can  content  ourselves  with  it  and  find  in  it 
our  satisfaction,  not  making  it  an  instrument  to  give 
us  place,  function,  and  bustle. 

And  though  Mr.  Sedgwick  says  that  social  useful- 
ness really  means  "  losing  one's  self  in  a  mass  of  dis- 
agreeable, hard,  mechanical  details,"  and  though  all 
the  believers  in  action  are  fond  of  asserting  the  same 
thing,  yet,  as  to  lose  ourselves  is  not  what  we  want, 
but  to  find  the  intelligible  law  of  things,  this  asser- 
tion, too,  we  shall  not  blindly  accept,  but  shall  sift 
and  try  it  a  little  first.  And  if  we  see  that  because 
the  believers  in  action,  forgetting  Goethe's  maxim, 
"  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard,"  imagine  there  is 
some  wonderful  virtue  in  losing  one's  self  in  a  mass  of 
mechanical  details,  therefore  they  excuse  themselves 
from  much  thought  about  the  clear  ideas  which 
ought  to  govern  these  details,  we  shall  give  our  chief 
care  and  pains  to  seeking  out  those  ideas  and  to 
setting  them  forth,  being  persuaded  that  if  we  have 
the  ideas  firm  and  clear,  the  mechanical  details  for 
their  execution  will  come  a  great  deal  more  simply 
and  easily  than  we  now  suppose.  And  even  in  edu- 
cation, where  our  Liberal  friends  are  now,  with 
much  zeal,  bringing  out  their  train  of  practical  oper- 
ations, and  inviting  all  men  to  lend  them  a  hand, 
and  where,  since  education  is  the  road  to  culture, 
we  might  gladly  lend  them  a  hand  with  their  prac- 
tical operations  if  we  could  lend  them  one  anywhere, 
yet,  if  we  see  that  a  foreign  law  for  education  rests 
on  very  clear  ideas  about  the  citizen's  claim,  in  this 
matter,  upon  the  State,  and  the  State's  duty  towards 
the  citizen,  but  has  its  mechanical  details  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  while  an  English  law  for  the 
same  concern  is  ruled  by  no  clear  ideas  about  the 
citizen's  claim  and  the  State's  duty,  but  has,  in  com- 
pensation, a  mass  of  minute  mechanical  details  about 
the  number  of  members  on  a  school-committee,  and 
how  many  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  how  they  shall 
be  summoned,  and  how  often  they  shall  meet.  Then 
we  must  conclude  that  our  nation  stands  in  more 
need  of  clear  ideas  on  the  main  matter  than  of 
labored  details  about  the  accessories  of  the  matter, 
and  that  we  do  more  service  by  trying  to  help  it  to 
the  ideas  than  by  lending  it  a  hand  with  the  details. 
So  while  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  his  friends  talk  of 
changing  their  policy  on  education,  not  for  the  sake 
of  modelling  it  on  more  sound  ideas,  but  "  for  fear 
the  management  of  education  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands,"  we  shall  not  much  care  for  taking 
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the  management  out  of  their  hands  and  getting  it 
into  ours,  but  rather  we  shall  try  and  m:ike  them 
perceive  that  to  model  education  on  sound  ideas  is. 
of  more  importance  than  to  have  the  management  of 
it  in  one's  own  hands  ever  so  fully. 

At  this  exciting  juncture,  then,  while  so  .many  of 
the  lovers  of  new  ideas,  somewhat  weary,  as  we  too 
are  of  the  stock  performances  of  our  Liberal  friends 
upon  the  political  stage,  are  disposed  to  rush  valiantly 
upon  this  public  stage  themselves,  we  cannot  at  all 
think  that  for  a  sage  lover  of  new  ideas  this  stage  is 
the  right  one.  Plenty  of  people  there  will  be  with- 
out us,  —  country  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  club, 
demagogues  in  search  of  a  tub,  lawyers  in  search  of 
a  place,  industrialists  in  search  of  gentility,  —  who 
will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  will 
sit  down  at  that  Thycste'an  banquet  of  clap-trap, 
which  English  public  life  for  these  many  years  past 
has  been.  So  long  as  those  old  organizations  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  insufficiency,  those  expres- 
sions of  our  ordinary  self,  — .  Barbarian  or  Philistine, 
—  have  force  anywhere,  they  will  have  force  in  Par- 
liament ;  where  the  man  whom  the  Barbarians  send 
cannot  but  be  impelled  to  please  the  Barbarians' 
ordinary  self,  and  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos!; 
and  the  man  whom  the  Philistines  send  cannot  but 
be  impelled  to  please  those  of  the  Philistines.  Con- 
servatism will  and  must  long  mean  this,  that  the 
Barbarians  should  keep  their  heritage ;  and  Liberal- 
ism, that  the  Barbarians  should  pass  away,  as  they 
will  pass  away,  and  that  into  their  heritage  the 
Philistines  should  enter. 

This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  true  and  authentic 
promise  of  which  our  Liberal  friends  and  Mr.  Bright 
are  the  heirs,  and  the  goal  of  all  that  great  man's 
labors.  Presently,  perhaps,  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  will  be  there  with  their  mission  to  oust 
both  Barbarians  and  Philistines,  and  to  get  the  heri- 
tage for  the  Populace.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  giving  the  heritage  neither  to  the  Barbarians 
nor  to  the  Philistines,  nor  yet  to  the  Populace  ;  but 
we  are  for  the  transformation  of  all  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  perfection.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  nation  a  sense  —  vague  and 
obscure  as  yet  —  of  weariness  with  the  old  organiza- 
tions, of  desire  for  this  transformation,  works  and 
grows ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  old  organiza- 
tions must  inevitably  be  most  enduring  and  strongest, 
and  it  may  truly  be  averred,  therefore,  that  at 
present  the  centre  of  movement  is  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  in  the  fermenting  mind  of  the 
nation ;  and  his  is  for  the  next  twenty  years  the 
real  influence  who  can  address  himself  to  this. 

Pericles  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  public 
speaker  who  ever  lived,  for  he  was  the  man  who 
most  perfectly  combined  thought  and  wisdom  with 
feeling  and  eloquence.  Yet  Alcibiades  declares 
that  men  went  away  from  the  oratory  of  Pericles, 
saying  it  was  very  fine,  it  was  very  good,  and  after- 
wards thinking  no  more  about  it ;  but  they  went 
away  from  hearing  Socrates  talk,  with  the  point  of 
what  he  had  said  sticking  fast  in  their  minds,  and 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  Socrates  is  poisoned 
and  dead  ;  but  in  his  own  breast  every  man  carries 
about  with  him  a  possible  Socrates,  in  that  power  of 
a  disinterested  play  of  consciousness  upon  his  stock 
notions  and  habits  of  which  this  wise  and  admirable 
man  gave  all  through  his  lifetime  the  great  example, 
and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  incomparable  influ- 
ence. And  he  who  leads  men  to  call  forth  and  ex- 
ercise in  themselves  this  power,  and  who  busily  calls 
it  forth  and  exercises  it  in  himself,  is  at  the  present 


moment,  perhaps,  as  Socrates  was  in  his  time,  more 
in  concert  with  the  vital  working  of  men's  minds, 
and  more  effectually  significant,  than  any  House  of 
Commons'  orator  or  practical  operator  in  politics. 

Every  one  is  now  boasting  of  what  he  has  done  to 
educate  men's  minds  and  to  give  things  -the  course 
they  are  taking ;  Mr.  Disraeli  educates,  Mr.  Bright 
educates,  Mr.  Beales  educates.  We  indeed  pretend 
to  educate  no  one,  for  we  are  still  engaged  in  trying 
to  clear  and  educate  ourselves ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
the  endeavor  to  reach,  through  culture,  the  firm  in- 
telligible laws  of  things,  that  the  detaching  ourselves 
from  our  stock  notions  and  habits,  that  a  more  free 
play  of  consciousness,  a  desire  for  sweetness  and 
light,  and  all  the  bent  which  we  call  Hellenizing,  is 
the  master-impulse  now  of  the  life  of  our  nation  and 
of  humanity,  somewhat  obscurely  perhaps  for  this 
moment,  but  decisively  for  the  immediate  future ; 
and  that  those  who  work  for  this  are  the  sovereign 
educators.  Docile  echoes  of  the  eternal  voice,  pliant 
organs  of  the  infinite  will,  they  are  going  along  with 
the  essential  movement  of  the  world ;  and  this  is 
their  strength,  and  their  happy  and  divine  fortune. 
For  if  the  believers  in  action,  who  are  so  impatient 
with  us,  and  call  us  effeminate,  had  had  the  same 
fortune,  they  Would  have  surpassed  us  in  this  sphere 
of  vital  influence  by  all  the  superiority  of  their 
genius  and  energy  over  ours ;  but  now  we  go  the 
way  the  world  is  going,  while  they  abolish  the 
Irish  Church  by  the  power  of  the  Nonconformists' 
antipathy  to  establishments,  or  they  enable  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 


HOW  FRANK  THORNTON  WAS  CURED. 

"  Look  here,  Bob  !  I  just  put  this  to  you  ;  you  're 
not  a  sentimental  fellow,  —  you  're  hard  as  nails,  I 
know  that,  —  but  I  ask  you,  What  do  you  say  to  a 
woman  who,  when  she  hears  the  family  doctor  de- 
clare that  her  husband,  the  man  she  married  for 
love  three  years  ago,  —  no,  it  ain't  years,  it 's  but 
two  and  seven  months,  —  when  she  hears  that  his 
heart  is  affected ;  that  the  valves  —  the  valves,  mark 
you — are  attacked  ;  that  ossification  is  apprehend- 
ed, —  I  suppose  worse  could  n't  be  ;  —  the  very 
evening  she  hears  this,  goes  out  to  a  ball,  and  says, 
'  Poor  Frank  could  n't  come  :  he  imagines  he  has 
a  something  —  a  something  !  — the  matter  with  his 
heart ;  and  the  stupid  doctor  humors  him,  and  I  'd 
not  wonder  if  he  kept  the  sofa  these  six  months '  ? 
I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  these  were 
her  very  words.  I  had  them  taken  down  verbatim, 
and  I  made  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Crawford  sign  their 
names  to  the  document,  declaring  that  they  heard 
them  as  she  uttered  them.  Now,  none  of  your  hair- 
splitting or  refining  ;  but  speak  out  in  a  frank,  man- 
ly way,  and  say,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  simply  think  that  your  wife  did  not  agree  with 
your  doctor." 

"  O,  indeed  !  that  is,  that  she  formed  another  im- 
pression of  my  case  ;  that  her  experience  of  heart 
disease  led  her  to  a  different  conclusion  from  Duf- 
fey's,  —  the  first  man  in  his  profession,  by  the  way  ; 
and  that  doubtless  she  would  have  suggested  anoth- 
er line  of  treatment." 

"  No,  no ;  don't  run  away  with  the  theory.  I 
merely  meant  that  she  thought  there  was  not  .much 
the  matter  with  you,  and  that  old  Duffey  was  a  bit 
of  an  alarmist." 

"  By  Jove,  I  must  say  he  did  not  alarm  her ! 
She  had  that  confounded  toy  terrier  in  her  lap  while 
he  was  telling  it  to  her,  and  the  first  words  she  said 
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were,  '  Do  tell  me,  Doctor,  will  it  hurt  Trickscy  to 
have  his  ears  cut  ?  My  cousin  Staples  says  they 
must  be  pointed.'  If  there  be  a  fool  in  the  House- 
hold Brigade, —  and  I  suspect  there  are  some, — 
I  'd  back  Howard  Staples  against  the  field.  But  to 
come  to  what  I  was  saying,  please  to  answer  if  you 
ever  heard  of  a  woman  talk  about  her  terrier's  ears 
at  the  moment  they  were  breaking  to  her  the  news 
that  her  husband  was  doomed  :  that  any  day,  any 
hour—" 

"  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  this  fashion.  Be 
a  man  ;  keep  up  your  pluck." 

"  It 's  not  for  myself  I  am  moved,  —  not  a  bit  of 
it;  there's  not  a  fellow  breathing  would  affront 
death  as  readily,  —  I  've  shown  that  over  and  over. 
It  is  the  heartlessness  of  that  woman  stabs  me.  It 
is  the  cold  indifference  of  her  whose  life  ought  to 
have  been  bound  up  with  my  own,  —  it  is  that  un- 
mans me.  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,  I  did  n't 
believe  it  was  in  human  nature  to  behave  so.  That 
is  what  we  have  come  to,  with  our  blessed  civiliza- 
tion and  luxury.  A  girl  marries  the  man  who  can 
secure  her  a  certain  amount  of  splendor ;  and  when 
the  settlement  is  made,  and  the  position  safe,  he  has 
no  more  claim  on  her  affections,  —  no  more  a  place 
in  her  heart  than  his  great-grandfather.  I  tell  you, 
Bob,  if  that  woman  heard  of  my  death  to-morrow, 
her  first  thought  would  be  to  send  over  to  that 
milliner  in  the  street  yonder  to  inquire  what  was  the 
most  becoming  mourning  she  could  wear  in  a  recent 
affliction." 

"  I  take  it  you  don't  want  suttee  in  Europe,  nor 
expect  that  your  widow  is  to  burn  herself  in  honor 
of  you." 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  ask  no  such  sacrifice ;  but  I  certainly 
do  ask  that  while  here,  aboveground,  though  sen- 
tenced to  all  the  tortures  of  a  heart-affection,  I  may 
meet  with  some  tenderness,  some  sympathy,  some  — 
some  —  never  mind.  She  sha'  n't  unman  me,  —  that 
I  '11  promise  you ;  but  I'll  promise  you,  also,  I  '11  be 
shot  if  she  shall  keep  her  jointure  if  she  marries 
Howard  Stapleton.  It 's  insulting  enough  the  way 
that  idiot  treats  my  house.  If  there 's  a  thing  I  de- 
test, it  is  to  hear  the  clank  of  a  sabre  on  one's  stairs. 
And  then  the  cool  way  those  fellows  unbelt,  as  though 
your  drawing-room  was  a  mess  ante-room.  '  Well, 
old  boy,'  he  said  to  me  t'  other  day,  '  how  are  the 
valves  ?  '  '  Not  exactly  so  safe,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that 
you  may  not  apprehend  an  explosion.'  " 

"  That  was  very  ready." 

"  I  should  think  it  teas  ready.  The  heart  may  be 
attacked,  but  it 's  all  right  up  here  "  ;  and  he  touched 
his  forehead  significantly  as  he  spoke. 

"All  the  more  reason,  Frank,  not  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life.  There  cannot  be  much  amiss  with  a 
man  who-  carries  himself  as  you  do.  Why,  it  was 
only  yesterday  you  sent  the  groom  back  with  your 
horse,  and  walked  the  whole  wav  from  Waterloo  to 
this." 

"  A  great  feat,  truly  !  —  it 's  under  twelve  miles  ; 
and  I  'd  rather  have  walked  forty  than  ridden  back 
with  that  idiot  Staples.  I  told  Georgina  so  ;  and  as 
she  did  n't  send  him  off,  I  just  dismounted  and  left 
them  there." 

"  And  very  wrong  of  you  it  was." 

"  O,  of  course.  I  know  the  theory  ;  I  know  the 
whole  case.  A  well-bred  husband  sees  little,  and 
resents  less." 

"  In  this  case  there  was  nothing  either  to  see  or  to 
resent." 

"  Very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  considering  you  were 
full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  riding  with 


your  own  wife,  — whom,  by  the  way,  you  never  quit 
for  an  instant." 

"  No  ;  I  like  to  keep  her  company." 

"  People  remark  it,  though.  I  assure  you,  people 
make  the  most  absurd  comments  upon  it.  I  've  heard 
you  described  as  a  sort  of  Othello  for  jealousy. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  So  long  as  they  don't  come 
to  tell  me  their  opinions,  I  '11  not  quarrel  with  them 
for  holding  them." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  as  indifferent  about 
public  opinion,  and  it  pains  me  severely  when  I  am 
told  things  people  say  about  Georgy's  high  spirits 
and  gayety  of  temperament.  I  know  well  the  world 
calls  these  by  another  name  behind  backs." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  go  on  worrying  yourself 
in  this  fashion.     It  is  little  short  of  insanity." 

"  I  'm  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  name  for  it  some 
of  these  days.  Only  look  here,  old  fellow ;  I  'd 
rather,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  that  you  would 
not  be  one  of  my  accusers.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
they  '11  get  the  thing  up  quite  cleverly  without  you  ; 
and  it 's  a  sort  of  case  an  old  friend  never  figures  in 
very  gracefully." 

He  arose  as  he  said  this,  put  on  his  hat,  gave  me 
a'  familiar  nod,  and  walked  out,  leaving  me,  not 
exactly  angry,  though  I  was  a  little  irritated,  but 
certainly  not  at  all  disposed  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  my  reader  all  I 
need  say  of  him.  Frank  Thornton  had  served  in 
the  8th  Hussars  in  India,  and  distinguished  himself 
several  times  in  the  campaign  of  the  Mutiny.  He 
was  a  splendid  soldier,  who  gloried  in  his  profession, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  comrades  ;  though  all 
acknowledged  that,  while  Thornton  was  a  fellow  to 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  a  friend,  he  was  so 
touchy,  so  nervously  sensitive,  so  alive  to  things 
which  never  were  meant  to  hurt  him,  that  his  life 
was  one  unceasing  round  of  tortures  and  explana- 
tions. This  disposition,  strengthening  with  years, 
made  him  at  last  so  irritable  and  quarrelsome,  that, 
popular  and  liked  as  he  had  once  been,  —  the  pride 
of  his  own  corps  and  the  delight  of  the  mess,  —  men 
heard  with  pleasure  the  news  that  he  had  "sent  in 
his  papers,"  and  was  about  to  leave  the  service. 

"  You  '11  be  glad  to  know  I  'm  going  to  leave  you," 
he  said,  one  night  after  mess  ;  "and  I  'm  only  sorry 
I  did  n't  go  when  you  might  have  regretted  me.  A 
fretful  temper  is  like  the  '  prickly  heat,'  —  it  does  n't 
make  a  man  an  agreeable  neighbor ;  but,  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  poor  devil  who  has  the  malady  is 
worse  off  still." 

"  He 's  going  to  marry,"  said  one  of  his  comrades, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

"  To  marry  ! " 

"  Yes,  he  's  going  to  marry  Georgy  Gordon.  Poor 
girl !  she  '11  need  all  her  high  spirits  to  carry  her 
through  it." 

"  She  's  got  what 's  better  than  high  spirits,"  said 
an  old  Scotch  major  ;  "  she  's  got  the  sweetest  tem- 
per of  any  lassie  from  this  to  her  father's  house  in 
Aberdeenshire." 

"  Has  no  one  told  her  what  a  temper  Thornton 
has  ?  " 

"  She 's  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,"  said  another ; 
"  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  about  him  t'  other 
day.  Her  notion  is  that  men  only  make  each  other 
worse  when  they  attempt  to  correct  faults  of  dispo- 
sition ;  that  a  woman  only  can  do  so  with  success, 
but  that  she  must  be  wife  or  sister." 

"  That 's  possible  enough  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
where  a  man  contrives  to  invert  everything  he  looks 
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at,  — ■  where  he  never  will  believe  that  the  world  has 
not  some  covert  design  to  deny  him  his  due  or  sneer 
at  his  deserts,  —  where  it  \s  an  even  chance  every 
day  that  he  shoots  one  of  his  best  friends  before 
night,  —  all  J  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  Miss  Gordon's 
brother  —  " 

"  She  has  none." 

"Well,  her  father— " 

"  Dead,  twelve  years  ago.  She  was  brought  up 
by  her  uncle,  Sir  Hercules." 

"  Well,  I  'm  not  particular  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
relationship.  I  only  mean,  if  I  had  the  claim  to 
counsel  her,  I  'd  certainly  say,  rather  never  marry 
at  all  than  marry  Frank  Thornton ;  though  I  'm 
quite  ready  to  admit  he  's  as  true-hearted  a  gentle- 
man and  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  served  her  Maj- 
esty." 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  Gordon  was  not  to  be 
terrified  by  the  stories  which  reached  her,  or  that  she 
relied  implicitly  on  her  own  powers  to  avert  the 
evils  with  which  they  menaced  her ;  for  she  returned 
from  India  Thornton's  wife,  and  accompanied  him 
to  visit  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  few  lines  announcing  his  marriage  and  return 
to  England  were  all  I  had  from  him  for  years,  when 
one  morning  the  post  brought  me  the  following  :  — 

"  My  dear  Bob,  —  I  have  just  got  an  ugly  blow. 
I  had  invested  all  the  stray  cash  I  possessed  in  in- 
digo, and  the  ryots  have  gone  and  smashed  the 
dykes  and  played  old  gooseberry  with  the  young 
crop.  They  say  I  shall  lose  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  fifteen.  At  all  events  I 
must  economize;  and  as  I  hear  Brussels  is  cheap, 
and  as  I  know  you  are  there,  I  mean  to  try  it.  Look 
me  up  a  small  house,  —  furnished  of  course,  —  rent 
not  above  a  couple  of  hundreds,  and  stabling  for  a 
pair  of  horses.  I  '11  bring  our  riding-nags  and  job  a 
carriage.  Tell  me  all  you  can  about  the  place,  I 
don't  mean  socially,  for  we  shall  not  go  out  any- 
where, but  about  its  markets,  servants,  and  the 
other  abominations  of  house-keep.  By  the  way,  old 
fellow,  is  n't  tills  domesticity  a  devil  of  a  mistake  ? 
Would  n't  you  and  I  give  something  to  get  back 
again  to  the  place  from  whence  we  came  ?  I  take 
it  we  11  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  this  over  togeth- 
er. I  hope  our  wives  will  '  hit  it  off  with  each 
other.  —  Yours  always, 

"  Frank  N.  Thornton." 

I  was  not  able  at  a  moment  to  secure  the  sort  of 
house  he  wanted,  but  pressed  him  to  make  ours  his 
home  till  he  could  look  about  and  suit  himself. 
They  came  in  due  course,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  complete  than  the  friendship  which 
at  once  grew  up  between  our  wives.  Some  points 
of  resemblance  there  certainly  were  between  them, 
but  in  many  things  they  were  totally  unlike.  At 
all  events  they  were  both  young  and  good-looking, 
and  as  happy  and  well  pleased  with  life  as  is  per- 
mitted to  most  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  fair  prizes  in  this  big  lottery. 

The  Thorntons  had  not  been  our  guests  above  a 
week  when  I  saw  that  Frank's  temper,  so  far  from 
having  been  bettered,  had  been  painfully  aggravated 
by  marriage.  He  no  longer,  indeed,  permitted  him- 
self those  outbursts  of  passion  he  once  indulged  in. 
There  was  nothing  violent  or  demonstrative  in  his 
anger,  but  the  control  he  exercised  over  himself 
almost  drove  him  to  madness,  and  he  would  come 
into  my  smoking-room,  after  dinner,  in  a  state  of 


excitement  and  irritability  that  were  almost  fearful 
to  witness. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  it  to-day,"  cried  he  to  me  one 
evening  as  he  walked  the  room.  "  I  take  it  that 
you  could  not  help  remarking  the  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  my  wife  corrected  me  about  Kechma- 
carrachee.  Now  I  tell  you  distinctly  and  deliber- 
ately  the  durbar  was  not  held  there,  and  the  place 
where  they  poisoned  her  uncle's  elephants  was  Tam- 
madar,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  I  only 
wish  they  had  poisoned  the  old  beggar  himself,  and 
he  would  never  have  lived  to  come  to  Calcutta,  and 
I  should  never  have  —  no  matter  what.  But  I  '11 
tell  you  why  she  did  it,  Bob.  You  could  n't  guess 
that,  nor  your  wife  either,  though  she  is  as  keen  as 
any  woman  I  ever  met.  She  did  it  just  to  bring  up 
the  name  of  a  fellow  whom  she  knows  I  hate  as  I 
hate  nothing  else  on  earth.  It 's  a  woman's  way  to 
stab  a  man.  She  watches  till  she  has  you  before 
the  world  ;  she  waits  till  she  catches  you  at  a  dinner, 
or  one  of  a  party  round  the  fire ;  and  she  '11  beat 
about  till  she  finds  an  incident  or  an  event  in  which 
a  fellow  figured,  and  she  '11  bring  him  in  with  a  sort 
of  half-consciousness,  as  though  she  knew  the  ground 
was  dangerous  — just  the  most  offensive  thing  she 
could  do,  except  the  appealing  look  she  11  give  you 
across  the  table  as  if  saying,  '  Don't  be  angry  with 
me.'  Your  wife  saw  that  to-day,  —  111  swear  she 
did.  As  for  you,  I  don't  expect  you  to  remark  any- 
thing, nor  tell  it  if  you  did." 

It  was  no  use  to  protest  ignorance  of  all  lie  as- 
sumed. He  only  grew  more  irascible  and  violent 
at  each  assertion.  Nothing  short  of  my  fixed  resolve 
not  to  take  offence  at  anything  he  should  say  in  his 
passion  saved  me  from  feeling  deeply  wounded  by 
some  of  the  expressions  which  escaped  him. 

"  There  now,"  cried  he  at  last,  "  it  only  remains 
that  you  should  turn  me  out  into  the  street,  and  my 
blessed  temper  will  have  lost  me  the  last  man  of  all 
who  once  befriended  me." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  after  this,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  till  next  morning.  I  will  not  pretend 
that  my  life  at  this  time  was  a  very  agreeable  one ; 
for  while  Thornton  never  ceased  to  make  me  the 
depositary  of  his  grievances,  my  wife,  with  equal 
insistance,  persecuted  me  by  stories  of  his  peevish, 
nagging  disposition,  invariably  concluding  with  the 
assurance  that  no  patience  could  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  that  in  the  end  Georgina  must  sink 
under  it.  Not  that  Mrs.  Thornton  looked  at  all  like 
sinking.  She  was  a  blooming,  bright-eyed  young 
woman,  on  whose  features,  with  the  closest  scrutiny, 
I  never  could  detect  the.  trace  of  sorrow,  except  a 
slight  darkness  about  the  eyelids,  and  a. very  faint 
"  drag  "  at  times  —  only  at  times  —  on  the  angle  of 
the  mouth.  She  had  a  variety  of  accomplishments, 
—  sang,  rode,  drove  well,  was  always  ready  for  any 
plan  for  pleasure,  and  the  life  of  it  when  it  came  off. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  her  high  spirit  occasionally 
chafed  against  her  husband's  humor;  and  I  was 
often  struck  with  the  tact  she  exhibited  in  subduing 
her  buoyancy  and  sobering  down  her  gayety  to  the 
tone  of  his  temper. 

My  wife  hinted  that  she  had  seen  her  in  other 
moods,  and  often  came  away  from  her  looking  her- 
self so  sad  and  depressed  that  I  shrank  from  inquir- 
ing the  cause.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
say  Thornton  was  not  a  favorite  with  my  wife ;  she 
was  ready  enough  to  admit  that  his  manners  were 
easy  and  polished,  his  tone  invariably  well  bred,  and 
his  conversation  charming ;  but  against  these  gifts 
there  was  the  terrible  set-off  of  his  captious  nature, 
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his  unceasing  suspectfulness,  and  that  morbid  ten- 
dency to  inquire  whether  every  the  slightest  incident 
had  some  covert  meaning  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
resent  or  repel. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  here,"  he 
said  to  me,  one  morning,  as  we  sat  over  our  cigar ; 
"  the  place  does  not  suit  me.  It 's  not  English  and 
it 's  not  foreign.  You  have  a  continual  influx  of 
our  own  people  who  trouble  society  without  con- 
tributing to  its  pleasures;  and  I  shall  either  go 
back  at  once  to  town,  or  seek  out  some  out-of-the- 
way  old  place  in  Germany  and  barbarize." 

"  Will  your  wife  like  that  ?  "  asked  I,  carelessly. 

He  turned  suddenly  on  me  with  a  glance  of  keen 
penetration,  and,  after  staring  fixedly  at  me  for  some 
seconds,  said,  "  I  suppose  she  has  declared  she  will 
oppose  this  plan  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  have  heard,"  replied  I,  coldly. 

"  I  '11  do  it  all  the  same,  however,"  said  he,  sternly. 
"  Your  wife  may  break  the  news  to  her  when  she 
will." 

I  said  nothing.  I  was  certainly  provoked  both 
by  his  words  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
them :  but  I  resolved  that  nothing  like  anger  or 
even  impatience  should  escape  me,  and  I  sat  mute. 

This  was  said  on  a  Saturday  morning;  it  was 
settled  that  the  Thorntons  were  to  leave  us  on  the 
following  Tuesday, — for  the  Rhine,  at  first,  and 
thence  as  chance  or  caprice  might  determine  after. 

What  with  packing  and  preparing  for  the  road, 
getting  maps  and  guide-books,  and  consulting  them 
for  routes  and  roads,  I  saw  little  of  Thornton  for 
the  whole  of  two  days.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
study  on  Monday  evening  when  he  entered  the 
room  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  I  had  but  to 
give  a  mere  glance  at  him  to  see  that  he  was  unusu- 
ally agitated  and  excited ;  his  face  was  lividly  pale, 
except  a  small  red  patch  on  one  cheek,  which,  with 
the  unnatural  lustre  of  his  eyes,  imparted  a  look  of 
something  like  hectic  to  his  features. 

"  I  suppose,  Bob,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  effort  to 
seem  calm,  "  I  am  the  most  unhappy  fellow  as  re- 
gards temper  that  ever  you  knew." 

"  You  certainly  do  contrive  to  give  yourself  no 
small  share  of  misery." 

«  To  give  myself!  I  understand,"  said  he,  fiercely. 
"  I  am  one  of  those  with  whom  the  world  has  gone 
admirably.  I  have  all  the  blessings  of  health, 
fortune,  and  affection  around  me,  but  I  manage,  by 
an  ingenious  use  of  my  faculties,  to  make  myself  a 
terror  to  my  friends  and  a*  torment  to  my  own 
home ;  and  without  a  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  I  pick  out  all  the  disagreeable  accidents  of 
life  and  make  my  world  out  of  them.  Is  n't  that 
the  theory  ?  Out  with  it,  man ;  I'm  not  so  terrible 
but  you  can  be  frank  with  me." 

"  I  '11  not  go  so  far  —  "I  began. 

''But  I'll  go  farther,"  cried  he,  wildly.  "I'll 
finish  at  once  this  dreary  comedy.  I  have  only  to 
look  at  your  wife's  face,  Bob,  to  see  what  she  thinks 
of  me.  I  never  meet  her  that  I  don't  read  a  per- 
fect indictment  in  her  looks.  '  You  are  killing  that 
dear  sweet  wife  of  your3.  You  are  making  her  life 
a  bitterness  and  a  sorrow.  You  know  you  are,  and 
that  you  hate  yourself  for  it.  You  can't  desist ; 
there  is  something  demoniac  within  you  that  cries, 
"  Qo  on,  go  on,  —  she  must  succumb  at  last." '  " 

"  Why,  this  is  all  madness ! "  said  I,  not  thinking 
in  my  eagerness  of  the  word  I  used. 

"  That  is  exactly  the  name  for  it,"  exclaimed  he, 
"though  you  never  had  courage  to  say  so  before. 
It 's  precisely  the  amount  of  incoherency  and  misdi- 


rection that  medical  men  call  insanity,  and  on  which 
one's  friends  obtain  leave  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  lock  him  up  and  administer  his  fortune  for  him. 
Well,  now,  I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  I  could  n't  stand  the  being  immured  in  a 
madhouse,  and  so  I  have  resolved,'  fairly  resolved 
to  cut  and  run  for  it.  I  '11  no  longer  be  the  cause  of 
misery  to  others.  I  'II  keep  my  stock  of  wretched- 
ness for  home  consumption,  and  I  '11  go  away  where 
I  shall  never  be  heard  of  again.  Georgy,  once  free, 
will  marry  again,  if  she  has  the  pluck  to  take 
another  ticket  in  the  lottery  she  has  fare'd  so  ill  in. 
You  '11  be  quit  of  a  very  tiresome  friend,  and  your 
wife  relieved  from  the  acquaintance  of  one  who 
never  could  be  a  pleasant  intimate  or  a  very  safe 
example.  Don't  try  to  turn  me  from  my  plan.  I 
declare  to  you  on  my  honor  I  am  irrevocable.  I 
shall  go  off  to-morrow  to  Tervueren  for  a  day's 
shooting.  I  have  been  talking  of  it  for  some  time 
back.  AVken  there,  I  shall  meet  with  a  gun  acci- 
dent, —  that 's  the  phrase  they  have  for  it  in  the 
newspapers  ;  you  '11  hurry  off  naturally  at  once,  but 
it  will  be  all  over  before  you  arrive.  I  don't  trouble 
myself  about  the  details.  You  shall  fill  them  in 
with  all  due  regard  to  your  own  respectability,  and 
what  becomes  your  regard  for  a  friend's  memory. 
I  mistake  Georgy  much,  or  the  first  shock,  the 
horror  of  the  event,  will  be  the  worst  of  it." 

"  You  mean  to  shoot  yourself,"  said  I,  with  perfect 
calm. 

"  Not  necessarily,"  said  he,  in  the  same  easy  tone, 
"  if  you  will  agree  to  aid  me  by  propagating  the 
story  of  my  death.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to 
die.  I  can  go  away  to  New  Zealand,  or  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  under  another  name,  and  never  be 
heard  of.  All  I  really  want  is  to  cut  the  tie  that 
binds  that  poor  woman  to  my  wretched  identity, 
and,  by  leaving  her  free,  to  make  her  the  only  repar- 
ation I  can  for  all  the  miserv  I  have  brought  upon 
her." 

I  will  not  repeat  how  eagerly  I  tried  to  combat 
this  resolve,  and  turn  him  from  his  rash  purpose.  I 
exhausted  every  argument  I  could  think  of,  and 
told  him  at  last  that  it  was  a  cowardly  submission  to 
his  own  selfishness  that  prompted  a  measure  which 
could  be  infinitely  better  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
some  self-control  and  a  victory  over  his  own  tem- 
per. 

"It  may  be  all  as  you  say,"  replied  he,  "but  there 
are  certain  things  I  can  do,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  above  my  strength.  Let  me  at  least  be 
the  judge  of  what  I  am  equal  to." 

The  utmost  I  could  obtain  from  him  in  the  way  of 
concession  was,  that  he  would  await  in  some  secret 
place  the  result  of  his  experiment,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that,  contrary  to  all  *his  belief  and  convic- 
tion, his  wife  should  prove  inconsolable  for  his  loss, 
and  given  up  to  unceasing  sorrow,  that  he  would 
concert  with  me  what  steps  to  take  to  satisfy  her  he 
was  yet  living,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unworthy 
of  her  love  and  affection.  I  own. I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  this  at  all,  but'  as  it  left  something  open  to  a 
contingency,  I  accepted  it  as  the  best  compromise 
that  offered.  The  plan  was  then  modified  to  this 
extent,  that  he  was  to  go  first  to  Tervueren,  thence 
to  Wavre,  where  there  was  a  small  cabaret  where 
he  could  stop  unnoticed,  and  receive  my  daily 
bulletin  of  the  state  of  things  in  Brussels,  —  how 
his  wife  bore  up,  and  what  effect  the  terrible  event 
seemed  to  have  upon  her. 

We  accordingly  arranged  a  few  ciphers  f<  r 
correspondence  by  the  use  of  numbers,  all  of  which 
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I  can  remember  now  was,  that  the  number  "  three  " 
thrice  repeated  meant  extreme  dejection,  four 
"nines"  implied  she  was  taking  things  with  much 
resignation,  and  "  five "  suggested  she  would  soon 
get  over  her  affliction.  He  was  very  eager  to  sup- 
ply signs  to  represent  a  heartless  degree  of"  indiffer- 
ence, and  even  joy,  but  I  suppressed  these  as  mere 
emanations  of  malice  and  bad  temper. 

He  amazed  me  that  evening  at  tea.  There  was 
not  a  form  of  agreeability  that  he  did  not  display. 
He  talked  his  very  best ;  he  sketched  little  descrip- 
tions of  places  he  had  visited  and  people  he  had 
met  with  in  a  style  of  picturesque  brilliancy  I  had 
not  believed  him  capable  of.  He  was  all  good- 
humor  too,  and  took  the  banter  we  had  the  courage 
to  bestow  on  him  for  once  with  a  geniality  and 
pleasantry  positively  charming;  and  finally  sang 
seconds  to  my  wife  with  an  expression  and  correct- 
ness that  vouched  for  a'  warm  desire  to  please,  in 
which,  I  must  say,  he  had  a  perfect  success. 

"  How  delightful  he  can  be  !  "  whispered  my  wife, 
as  he  left  the  room.  "  I  declare,  he  has  no  equal 
when  he  condescends  to  be  agreeable.  I  wonder 
why  he  will  not  be  always  thus  " ;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  she  added,  "  Is  it  that  Georgy  does  not  under- 
stand him  ?  "  I  made  no  reply,  but  took  my  flat 
candlestick  and  walked  away. 

If  my  reader  be  married,  he  or  she  will  easily 
guess  what  I  did  next :  I  went  and  told  the  whole 
to  my  wife.  She  was  terribly  shocked  at  first.  She 
even  wanted  me  to  hasten  off  to  the  Legation  and 
bespeak  the  Minister's  interference,  as  though  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  had  any  special 
power  to  control  the  bad  passions  of  British  sub- 
jects, or  could  make  ill-tempered  people  keep  the 
peace  towards  themselves.  Next,  she  suggested  that 
Thornton  should  be  at  once  put  under  restraint. 
She  would  not  hear  of  any  other  name  for  it  but 
madness.  I  warned  her  strongly  against  this  course ; 
and  then,  as  she  calmed  down,  we  talked  over  the 
whole  "  situation,"  canvassing  it  under  every  aspect 
we  could  think  of,  and  imagining  how  the  public 
would  pronounce  upon  each  distinct  view  of  it. 

I  knew  well  enough  what  my  wife  was  drifting  at, 
all  through.  She  clearly  thought  that  if  everything 
tragic  could  be  avoided,  — if  there  were  to  be  noth- 
ing to  shock  the  feelings  or  leave  a  terrible  memory 
behind  it,  —  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  dear  Georgy  would  be  to  be  well  rid  of  him.  She 
did  not  like  exactly  to  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but 
she  dropped  little  half-pious  sentiments  and  devo- 
tional apophthegms  that  showed  me  what  worldli- 
ness  was  passing  in  her  head ;  and  when  she  said 
something  about  "  a  happy  release,"  I  felt  poor 
Frank's  sentence  had  been  pronounced  beyond 
recall. 

"  Stay,"  cried  I,  suddenly  ;  "  another  notion  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  Frank  is  to  loiter  about  the 
neighborhood  in  disguise  till  he  learns  how  his  wife 
bears  up  under  his  loss.  What  if  we  were  to  go  and 
tell  the  whole  story  as  it  stands  to  Georgina  ?  She 
may  feel  shocked  for  a  moment,  but  she  has  plenty 
of  good  sense  and  plenty  of  courage.  She  knows 
Frank  far  better  than  we  do,  and  she  will  know  ex- 
actly what  it  is  he  calculates  on  in  submitting  her  to 
this  test,  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  would  like  to  think 
that  she  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  or  that  she 
struck  a  sort  of  balance  between  her  affection  and 
her  sorrow,  and  left  him  at  the  end  with  a  small 
sum  to  his  credit.  I  say,  neither  you  nor  I  could 
possibly  guess  this,  but  she  might.  She  has  abun- 
dance of  brains,  you  say,  and  she  is  so  fond  of  him. 


Reason  the  more  to  do  what  she  can  in  his  behalf. 
Now,  I  remember  a  physician  once  telling  me  of  a 
case,  where  a  lunatic  of  the  most  violent  and  hope- 
less kind  was  perfectly  cured  of  his  insanity  by  hav- 
ing jumped  out  of  a  window  three  stories  from  the 
ground.  He  smashed  both  his  legs;  but  he  recov- 
ered his  intellect,  and  never  relapsed  into  madness. 
Now,  Frank  is  not  insane,  nor  anything  like  insane, 
but  there  is  a  morbid  excitement  in  his  brain,  which 
cannot  be  healthy.  Who  is  to  say  what  a  smart 
shock  —  something  that  would  give  his  whole  na- 
ture the  effect  of  a  sudden  awakening  to  new  per- 
ceptions —  might  not  do  for  him  ?  At  all  events,  it 
is  worth  the  trial.  Go  and  see  Georgy,  and  if  you 
find  the  moment  favorable,  break  the  whole  affair  to 
her,  and  ask  her  advice." 

My  wife  was  away  rather  more  than  two  hours. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  two  such  hours  in  my 
life.  It  was  a  perfect  eternity  of  feverish  anxiety. 
I  sat  down,  and  got  up,  and  walked  the  room.  I 
opened  the  window  and  shut  it.  I  listened  at  the 
door  to  hear  if  my  wife  were  coming ;  the  dead 
silence  appalled  me,  and  my  heart  sank  under  a 
weight  of  something  inexpressibly  heavy  and  op- 
pressive. As  the  clock  struck  three,  I  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  on  the  stairs.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her.  She  looked  calm  and  composed,  but  I  could 
see  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  features,  and  she  passed 
into  the  room  and  sat  down  before  she  spoke. 

"  You  told  her  ?  "  asked  I. 

She  nodded  an  assent. 

"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  wonderfully.  She  never  once  in- 
terrupted me,  or  even  interposed  a  word  till  I  had 
finished  ;  then  she  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and,  heav- 
ing a  heavy  sigh,  said,  '  I  had  hoped  he  had  given  up 
these  sort  of  things.' 

" '  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  cried  I,  '  that  he  has 
done  this  before ? '" 

" '  No,  not  this.  This  is  perfectly  new ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  piece  which  does  not  admit  of  repetition ; 
but  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  these  "  surprises,"  if 
that  be  the  name  for  them,  and  when  we  were  first 
married  I  think  I  was  subjected  to  as  many  tempta- 
tions as  St.  Anthony.  His  great  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  know  how  I  should  behave  in  certain  contin- 
gencies which  need  never  have  occurred.  His 
theory,  he  announced  it  openly,  was  this  :  No  man 
knows  anything  whatever,aboufc  the  nature  of  the 
woman  he  marries  till  he  has  submitted  her  to  certain 
tests.  So  long  as  she  fives  surrounded  with  affluence 
and  luxury,  how  can  he  possibly  say  in  what  spirit 
she  will  meet  poverty  and  privation  ?  If  he  is 
eternally  at  her  side,  showing  her  all  the  assiduities 
and  attentions  of  a  lover,  how  is  he  to  know  in  what 
way  she  will  behave  if  she  should  have,  or  fancy  she 
should  have,  cause  for  jealousy  ?  Indeed,  on  this 
last  he  tried  me  pretty  sharply.  He  made  himself 
very  remarkable  with  a  beautiful  widow  at  Calcutta 
before  we  were  two  months  married,  and  only  de- 
sisted from  the  pursuit  when  he  found  that  I  had 
fretted  myself  into  a  low  fever,  in  which,  for  a  time, 
I  was  despaired  of ;  and  on  my  recovery  he  declared 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  got  up  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  the  score  of  my  susceptibility  to  jealousy, 
and  that  as  I  had  come  through  the  ordeal  appar- 
ently to  his  satisfaction,  I  should  not  in  future  be 
exposed  to  a  test  on  this  score.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  quite  certain  —  I  am  not  yet  —  how 
much  of  truth  there  was  in  that  story  of  our  losses  in 
India.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  not  another  of 
these  experiments  on  my  disposition.     If  so,  he  must 
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have  been  charmed  with  my  conduct,  for  I  care  less 
than  most  people  for  luxuries,  and  am  not  a  hit 
afraid  of  narrow  fortune.' 

"  '  And  now,  dearest.  Georgy,  as  to  this  last  threat, 
if  he  should  really  go  away,  —  if  he  should  imagine 
that  there  is  no  other  reparation  to  make  you  for  all 
the  misery  he  has  caused  you  than  to  banish  himself 
forever,  —  can  you  possibly  frame  to  your  mind  in 
what  spirit  he  hopes  to  see  you  meet  this  new  disas- 
ter?' 

"  '  First  of  all,  let  me  assure  you  that  what  he 
says  he  intends ;  he  is  not  a  man  to  make  vain 
menaces.  As  to  your  second  question,  it  is  harder 
to  answer  ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  though  all  he 
means  is  generously  intended,  he  would  be  heart- 
broken if  he  thought  I  could  accept  his  loss  as  a 
relief.' 

"  We  talked  a  long  time  after  this,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  arrived  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  She  continually  repeated,  '  I  rely  on 
your  husband's  friendship,  and  on  his  judgment  for 
everything.' 

" '  If  this  should  be  happily  his  last  trial  of  you,  and 
that,  after  it,  he  had  no  more  doubts  to  solve  about 
your  character,  it  is  all-important  to  divine  now  the 
exact  way  in  which  he  wants  you  to  behave.' 

"  '  Very  wretched  and  miserable,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  with  something  not  very  remote  from  self-accu- 
sation for  all  that  has  happened.' 

"  These  were  her  words  to  me  at  parting.  I  came 
away  hurriedly,  for  I  was  afraid  to  excite  her  fur- 
ther." 

"  Well,  he 's  gone  now  ! " 

"Gone!" 

"  Yes  ;  he  wrote  me  one  line  to  say  good  by.  It 
run  thus :  '  They  '11  find  a  hat  on  the  river's  bank, 
near  the  falls,  easily  identified  as  mine.  I  am  at 
Wavre.  Address,  —  Jean  Maurice,  Cadran  Jaune.' 
He's  to  be  drowned,  it  seems,  —  not  shot." 

"Humph  !"  said  my  wife,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  hero  of  the  adven- 
ture. "  And  have  you  hit  upon  anything  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Not  as  yet ;  I  must  turn  over  the  whole  matter 
quietly  in  my  mind.  It  is  a  case  where  the  least 
mistake  might  be  ruin.  He  is  a  man  who  would  re- 
sent any  publicity  as  an  offence  never  to  be  for- 
given, and  this  makes  the  affair  all  the  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Leave  me  now  to  think  over  it,  and 
perhaps  I  may  chance  on  some  expedient  to  get  us 
well  through  the  scrape." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
when  I  next  saw  my  wife,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  was  just  in  the  same  condition  of  doubt  and 
indecision  in  which  she  had  left  me.  "  Georgy  's  in 
the  garden,"  said  she  ;  "  come  out  and  speak  to  her." 

It  was  not  exactly  an  easy  thing  to-  do,  but  I  went. 
SIiq  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyelids  sworlcn,  but  she 
met  me  with  a  faint  smile,  and  said,  "  I  know  you 
have  not  been  to  bed,  and  have  been  thinking  of  me 
all  night ;  but  I  believe  we  must  just  suffer  events  to 
roll  on,  and,  if  a  happy  moment  to  intervene  should 
occur,  seize  it.     Is  n't  that  your  own  thought  ?  " 

I  nodded  twice,  and  wc  walked  along  without  a 
word  on  either  side. 

I  remember  very  little  of  all  that  passed  between 
us  that  day;  the  impression  I  carried  away,  how- 
ever, was,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best-natured,  best- 
tempered  women  I  had  ever  met,  and  this  thought 
certainly  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  elevation  of 
Frank  in  my  esteem. 

My  reflections,  as  I  sauntered  about  that  evening, 


were  not  very  agreeable  ones.  I  pictured  to  myself 
all  the  versions  of  the  story,  each  containing  some 
minute  particle  of  truth  that  would  get  abroad,  and 
I  fancied  how  many  little  heightening  incidents 
would  be  added  by  an  eager  and  truth-loving  pub- 
lic. I  next  bethought  me  of  the  comments  that 
would  be  pronounced,  —  those  acute  and  wise  re- 
marks half-informed  people  deliver  like  solemn 
judgments.  What  was  Mr.  Considine  about  all  this 
time.  Can  any  one  explain  this  gentleman's  inac- 
tivity, his  actual  apathy  ?  Then  I  fancied  the  im- 
pertinences of  the  press  holding  me  up  to  rebuke  or 
ridicule.  Mr.  Considine,  who  knew  everything  and 
did  nothing,  does  not  appear  to  us  the  least  repre- 
hensible actor  in  the  unhappy  drama.  It  is  sure  to  be 
a  drama,  occasionally  to  be  called  tragedy.  There 
would  be  indignant  inquiries,  Why  is  not  Mr.  Con- 
sidine examined  ?  What  steps  have  the  authori- 
ties taken  to  ascertain  the  part  played  by  this  gen- 
tleman in  this  disastrous  history  ?  One  is  never 
very  sure  of  what  foreigners  will  not  dramatize,  and 
I  had  no  fancy  for  figuring  on  the  boards  as  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece  ;  perhaps  —  by  no  means  unlikely 
—  announced  in  the  bill,  "  secretly  in  love  with 
Frank's  wife."  I  will  not  recall  the  horrors  that 
tormented  me  ;  but  I  calmly  declare  that  I  think  my 
sufferings  on  that  occasion  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
Frank's  own,  though  I  don't  suspect  he  would  have 
agreed  with  me  in  this  conviction. 

I  hastened  off  to  a  friend  closely  connected  with 
the  press,  and  engaged  him  on  no  account  to  let  the 
newspapers  occupy  themselves  with  this  story  if  it 
ever  reached  them.  My  friend  consolingly  assured 
me  I  might  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  that  score,  as 
the  sharpshooting  "  verein "  from  Dusseldorf  had 
just  come  down  to  contest  for  a  prize,  and  drink 
beer  with  the  brothers  of  St.  Joseph  te  Noode ;  and 
that  an  earthquake  that  should  swallow  up  half  Eu- 
rope would  not  obtain  a  paragraph  at  a  moment  so 
interesting  and  eventful.  Although,  then,  the  man 
who  brought  me  the  first  tidings  of  the  missing 
Englishman  at  Tervueren  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  with  the  news,  not  one  of  them  would  conde- 
scend to  "  set  up  "  the  information. 

The  piece  had  now  begun,  —  the  curtain  had 
risen ;  and  I  at  once  determined,  that,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  a  comedy,  —  melodramatic,  if  you  like,  — 
but  still  a  comedy.  If  I  could  not  give  it  this  turn, 
that  poor  young  woman  would  sink  under  it.  I 
must  make  it  droll,  or  it  would  be  the  death  of  her ; 
and  so  I  announced  my  news  at  the  breakfast-table, 
saying,  "  First  tableaux,  —  A  stranger  missed,  —  hat 
found  near  the  river,  —  maker's  name  Whitty,  Bond 
Street  " ;  and  then,  before  they  had  time  for  a  word, 
I  opened  a  note  written  in  pencil.  "  Wavre.  —  Got 
here  at  twelve ;  sliaved  off  beard  and  whiskers,  not 
to  be  recognized  by  any  one ;  engaged  as  second 
ostler  ;  send  news  of  her  at  once." 

I  led  the  way  by  a  hearty  laugh  ;  my  wife  chimed 
in ;  and  Georgina,  though  her  eyes  were  very 
glassy,  could  not  help  joining ;  and  thus,  by  one 
'coup  de  tete,  my  victory  was  won. 

"  Here 's  the  cipher,"  said  I,  taking  out  my  note- 
book ;  "  what  am  I  to  report  you  ?  Supremely 
wretched,  or  will  you  be  stunned  and  insensible  ?  " 

"  Put  down  '  three  '  four  times,"  said  my  wife. 

"  That 's  one  too  many,"  said  I ;  "  three  threes 
means  a  triple  X.  of  affliction." 

"I'd  rather  say,  'Bearing  it  wonderfully,'  "  mur- 
mured Georgina ;  and  her  lip  trembled  with  a 
struggle  between  a  smile  and  a  sob. 

"  I  'il   say,  '  Behaving  like   an   angel,' "  said  I ; 
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"  and  I  '11  write  it  in  a  bold  hand,  and  no  cipher  at 
all  "  ;  and  accordingly  the  bulletin  was  sent  oil*  by 
:  "  Behaving  like  an  angel,  —  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
A  special  messenger  arrived  from  Wavre  the  same 
evening,  with  the  following  :  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
No  enigmas.  Report  at  once  and  intelligibly  how 
does  she  bear  it." 

It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of  triumph  1  read  this 
aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  "  I  see  every  card  in  his 
hand,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  the  game  is  won  already." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  my  wife  ;  "  he  is  in  torture 
till  he  hears  that  she  's  inconsolable.  The  man  can't 
endure  the  thought  that  you  are  able  to  survive  him, 
dearest  !  There  's  the  whole  secret  out !  Yes,  dar- 
ling ;  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  instances  of  the 
way  husbands  love  their  wives.  They  invariably 
expect  that  devotion  is  to  be  the  return  for  the  most 
outrageous  bad  treatment." 

It  was  such  a  very  rare  thing  for  my  wife  to  give 
way  to  a  burst  of  eloquence  after  this  fashion,  that  I 
stored  at  her  in  speechless  amazement. 

"  Look  astonished  if  you  like,  Berto,"  said  she  to 
me,  while  her  cheek  was  hot  and  her  eyes  flashing ; 
"  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  calm  upon.  1  know 
that  if  I  —  " 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  I,  "  continue." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  or  rather  don't  give  me  the  provo- 
cation," said  she,  warmly,  "  that 's  all." 

This  was  a  curious  and  somewhat  unexpected  turn 
for  the  discussion  to  take,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  alto- 
gether unfortunate.  It  created  a  sort  of  diversion 
which  relieved  Georgina  from  the  uncomfortable 
prominence  of  being  the  person  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  this  enabled  her,  after  a  brief  pause,  to 
ask,  with  an  air  of  calm,  "  Will  you  tell  me  why  you 
believe  that  we  have  won  this  game  ?  v  She  smiled 
as  she  repeated  to  me  my  own  words. 

"  1 11  tell  you,"  I  replied,  and  I  spoke  now  slow- 
ly and  collectedly.  "  Whenever  your  husband  sub- 
mitted you  to  any  test,  you  always  came  through  the 
ordeal  precisely  as  he  desired  you  should.  He 
wished  he  could  make  you  jealous,  and  you  satis- 
fied him  that  he  could.  He  wished  that  you  might 
bear  up  courageously  under  a  change  of  fortune,  and 
confront  even  poverty  without  repining.  This  test 
also  you  stood  victoriously.  Last  of  all  he  would 
ascertain  what  effect  his  loss  would  produce  upon 
you ;  and  you  have  only  to  content  him  on  this  point 
to  minister  to  that  inordinate  self-love  which  is  never 
weary  of  feeding  itself  by  your  sacrifices,  and  the 
man  will  go  on  with  this  game  forever.  Just  read 
his  message,  and  you  cannot  help  seeing  that  I  am 
right :  '  No  enigmas.  How  does  she  bear  it  ? '  means, 
Tell  me  she  is  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  —  tell 
me  she  will  listen  to  no  words  of  comfort  or  conso- 
lation, —  that  the  cup  of  her  misery  is  full  to  over- 
flowing,—  that  life  must  henceforth  be  a  blank  to 
her.  In  one  word,  he  wants  to  hear  that  you  sorrow 
without  hope,  and  never  care  longer  for  life.  This 
is  what  he  asks  for,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  '11  not 
send  him." 

"  I  declare  I  believe  Berto  is  right,"  said  my  wife. 

"  I  know  I  am.  Frank  would  have  given  up  these 
persecutions  years  ago,  but  his  success  dazzled  him. 
With  every  fresh  experiment  he  came  out  a  gainer. 
He  had  only  to  fancy  that  you  would  be  more  lova- 
ble by  this  or  that  quality,  and  straightway  you 
proved  to  him  that  you  were  what  he  so  wished  you 
to  be.  Now,  without  being  in  the  least  his  apologist, 
I  declare  frankly  I  'm  not  a  bit  surprised  at  his  be- 
ing led  away  by  such  a  bait  to  his  vanity.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  I  have  hit  the  blot.     This  is  the  true 


explanation  of  all '  he  has  done,  —  of  all  he  is 
doing." 

"Am  I  then  to  appear  as  if  I  was  indifferent,  as  if 
I  was  unconcerned  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that.  That  would  be  as  great  an  error 
on  the  other  side.  Utter  hearties' ness  would  revolt 
him  as  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  to  believe  it.  We 
must  go  very  cautiously  to  work  here  ;  and,  to  begin, 
we  shall  puzzle  him  a  little  ;  his  impatience  will  soon 
show  what  our  next  move  ought  to  be.  My  pres- 
ent message  will  not  be  a  great  deal  clearer  than 
my  last.  I  will  say,  '  Health  not  worse,  —  fortitude 
incredible.' " 

"  It 's  clear  enough  what  you  mean,"  said  my  wife ; 
"  you  intend  he  shall  taste  a  little  of  those  same 
anxieties  he  was  so  fond  of  inflicting  on  Geor- 
gina." 

"Precisely  word  for  word  what  I  meant.  He 
shall  have  a  few  days  of  that  torturing  uncertainty 
he  has  given  her  years  of,  and  if  he  disapprove  of 
the  regimen,  the  chance  is  he  will  not  return  to 
it." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  days  that  followed  this.  I 
will  simply  state  that  I  continued,  a  system  of  partly 
vague,  partly  significant  messages,  to  keep  Thornton 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  anger  only  short 
of  mania.  His  interest  in  the  game  —  for  game  it 
was  —  became  intense ;  and  when,  to  his  wildest  en- 
treaties for  a  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  answered  to  some  ur- 
gent question,  I  returned  an  equivocal  or  totally 
unintelligible  reply,  I  could  see  that  there  was  great 
hope  of  his  being  cured  at  last  of  his  fatal  infatuation. 

If  I  cannot,  however,  dwell  on  this,  as  little  do  I 
like  to  recall  the  scenes  I  had  to  encounter  at  home ; 
for  though  at  first  my  wife  and  Georgina  consent- 
ed to  aid  me  in  my  project,  and  appeared  assured  of 
its  success,  they  soon  began  to  feel  misgivings  about 
"  our  right  "  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  They 
questioned  the  propriety  of  one  thing,  and  retreated 
from  any  partnership  in  another.  In  fact,  they  be- 
haved like  people  who  were  already  preparing  their 
defence  against  some  future  accusation,  and  com- 
porting themselves  like  persons  already  arraigned. 
This  sort  of  opposition  did  not  conduce  to  my  com- 
fort, and  probably  did  not  contribute  to  my  pru- 
dence, and  I  am  afraid,  —  yes,  I  am  obliged  to  own, 

—  I  lost  all  patience,  and  told  my  wife,  "  If  Geor- 
gina continues  to  thwart  me,  I  give  you  warning  I 
will  pitch  up  the  whole  affair,  —  tell  Thornton  he 
may  come  back,  or  go  to  Jericho  if  he  likes  better, 

—  and  leave  the  imbroglio  to  unravel  itself  how  it 
may." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  patience,"  cried  my 
wife,  "  do  you  want  the  poor  woman  to  do  ?  She 
does  her  utmost  to  look  cheerful  and  contented,  but 
if  I  go  to  her  room  I  always  find  her  in  tears.  She 
went  with  you  at  first  when  you  said  that  her  husband 
might  be  cared  of  his  unhappy  misgivings  if  he  only 
once  experienced  the  sort  of  misery  they  produced ; 
but  now  she  owns  she  sees  him  no  nearer  to  this 
goal  than  ever  ;  and  I  agree  with  her  perfectly." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it  if  it  be  so  ?  Did  she  not 
refuse  me  t'  other  day  permission  to  tell  him  as  I 
suggested,  that  she  was  actually  shocked  with  her- 
self for  being  so  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  quite  right  too.  The  poor  thing  cries 
her  eyes  out,  and  why  should  she  say  an  un- 
truth ?  " 

"  But  don't  you  see  it  is  a  finesse  of  the  game  ?  " 

"  O,  I  'm  sick  of  the  game  !  If  a  man  cannot  be- 
have well  to  his  wife  without  being  cheated  into  it, 
the  sooner  she  jrets  rid  of  him  the  better." 
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I  believe  the  discussion  grew  animated,  and  even 
•warm ;  but  after  many  little  sallies  into  each  other's 
lines,  we  came  back  to  where  we  started,  by  my  wife 
abruptly  asking,  "  Is  this,  then,  to  go  on  for  years  ? 
He  was,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  to  be  so  stung  in 
self-love,  so  wounded  in  pride,  by  finding  that  his 
wife  could  live  without  him,  that  he  would  hasten 
back  to  assure  her  of  his  undying  affection.  Was  n't 
that  the  theory  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  haughtily,  "  that  was  the  theory." 

"  And  has  it  proved  a  success  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  had  a  triumphant  success  if  she 
had  followed  my  advice." 

"  0,  are  we  back  there  again?  "  cried  she,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

Controlling  my  temper  as  well  as  I  could,  I  made 
a  few  turns  in  the  room,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  said,  "  You  were  advis- 
ing the  other  morning  that  we  should  take  Georgy 
out  for  a  drive.  It  is  above  a  month  since  she  was 
in  the  air.  Let  us  go  and  dine  in  the  wood  at 
Boisfort.  There  is  no  fear  of  meeting  any  one  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Let  us  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  try  if  we  cannot  rally  her  spirits  and  amuse 
her." 

"  Is  this  to  be  another  move  of  the  game  V  "  asked 
she,  smiling. 

"Well,  as  you  ask  me  so  frankly,  I  will  own 
it  is." 

"There's  Georgy  now  in  the  garden,  let  us  go 
and  talk  it  over  with  her " ;  and  so  saying  we 
opened  the  glass  door  and  went  out. 

We  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  we  saw  Geor- 
gina  running  towards  us,  her  face  radiant  with  joy. 
"  O,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  cried  she,  in  a  voice  ring- 
ing with  delight ;  "  I  have  seen  him,  —  he  was 
there." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"In  the  stable-yard.  Your  people  were  taking  in 
hay,  and  there  he  was  amongst  the  country  people, 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  beard  and  mustaches  shaved 
off,  and  so  changed  that  no  eyes  but  my  own  could 
have  recognized  him.  He  crossed  over  the  little 
pathway  and  stood  looking  up  at  my  window  till 
apparently  some  one  remarked  it,  when  he  moved 
away  and  disappeared.  But  I  knew  him.  Boor 
fellow,  how  worn  and  ill  he  looked  !  not  but  it  has 
done  my  heart  good  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  longing  to  see  me." 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  all  turn  cut,"  said  I, 
triumphantly.  "It  only  required  a  little  patience 
and  persistence,  and  I  knew  he  must  succumb." 

My  wife  said  nothing,  a  clear  proof  that  she  felt 
vanquished  at  last.  With  a  half-irritable  tone,  as  of 
one  who  did  not  like  to  quit  the  field  without  a  shot 
she  said,  "  And  your  fine  project  about  Boisfort,  and 
the  dinner  in  the  wood,  —  how  does  it  fit  into  the 
present  conjuncture  ?  " 

"  As  if  it  was  made  expressly  for  it.  Frank  has 
how  shown  how  miserable  he  is  at  not  having  any 
intelligible  news  of  Georgina.  But  my  messages, 
as  I  meant  they  should,  have  almost  driven  him 
crazy.  He  could  endure  the  uncertainty  no  longer, 
and  hence,  at  any  risk,  he  came  up  here  to  try  and 
see  her.  Boisfort,  or  I  greatly  mistake,  must  finish 
the  drama,  and  display  him  penitent  and  imploring 
pardon  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 

"  It  is  all  far  too  astute  and  too  subtle  for  me, 
said  my  wife,  saucily.    "  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the 
success  of  the  piece  depends  on  much  finer  intel- 
lects." 

We  were  again  getting  into  skirmishing-ground, 


so  I  beat  a  retreat  into  the  house,  and  sent  off  the 
following  few  lines  to  Frank,  at  Wavre :  — 

"  We  mean,  by  way  of  a  little  change  of  air  and 
distraction,  to  take  her  out  to  dine  at  Boisfort  on 
Saturday.  I  shall  order  our  table  to  be  laid  in  the 
garden,  near  the  lake.  If  you  wish  to  judge  with 
your  own  eyes  how  she  looks,  you  could  easily  dis- 
guise yourself,  and  affect  to  be  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing another  table  in  the  vicinity.  The  hour  will  be 
five  o'clock." 

That  little  garden  at  Boisfort,  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and 
never  prettier  than  in  the  spring,  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the  bright  green  grass  is 
covered  with  a  perfect  shower  of  apricot  and  cherry 
buds,  and  the  air  loaded  with  their  delicious  per- 
fume. One  is  sure  to  have  the  place  to  himself,  be- 
sides, at  this  early  season ;  for,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  weather,  or  how  tempting  the  day,  no  sensible 
Belgian  would  go  out  to  dine  under  the  trees  till 
the  almanac  had  given  him  assurance  that  the  time 
for  such  festivities  was  duly  come  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  carp  in  the  pond  would  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  tempted  to  the  surface  by 
crumbs  of  bread  at  a  season  unconsecrated  by  cus- 
tom and  tradition. 

Never,  and  I  have  had  a  long  experience  of  it, 
did  I  see  it  looking  more  beautiful  than  on  this 
bright  day  of  early  May,  as  we  drove  into  the  little 
cour,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  delighted 
waiters,  beaming  with  joy  at  the  first  harbingers  of 
the  coming  season. 

I  had  ordered  a  very  choice  "  little  "  dinner,  — 
that  is,  there  were  to  be  very  few  dishes,  but  each 
was  to  be  a  capo  (F  opera,  executed  by  the  gran 
maestro,  Mons.  Dubos,  himself;  and  how  glad  am  I 
to  commemorate,  even  thus  passingly,  one  whose 
genius  has  so  often  delighted,  whose  resources  have 
so  often  refreshed  me !  O  man  of  many  e$U 
separated  by  long  distance  of  weary  miles  from  you, 
how  often  do  I  wonder  whether  your  oyster  \ 
are  as  exquisite,  your  supremes  as  superlatively  de- 
licious, as  of  yore !  Your  little  garden  amidst  the 
feathery  beech-trees,  with  its  clear  fish-pond,  its 
myriad  of  singing-birds,  and  its  snow-white  napkins, 
rises  before  my  mind's  eye  ;  and  I  can  revive  hours 
of  enjoyment  as  I  recall  the  time  when  I  sipped  my 
iced  champagne,  lying  Melibccus-like  among  the 
cowslips. 

Our  table  stood  under  a  magnificent  beech-tree, 
whose  lower  branches  were  perfectly  festooned  with 
a  gorgeous  japonica,  that  hung  in  graceful  clusters 
above  and  around  us  ;  a  little  hedge  of  sweet-brier 
flanked  us  on  one  side;  and  a  small  artificial  mound, 
covered  with  hot-house  plants  for  the  occasion,  de-' 
lighted  the  eye  of  another.  A  tiny  fountain  tl 
a  spray-like  shower  over  the  leaves,  imparting  that 
sense  of  cool  and  freshness  so  pleasant  at  meal- 
times. 

My  wife  and  Georgina  were  in  ecstasy  with  it  all- 
There  is  nothing  like  a  woman  to  appreciate  the 
double  delights  of  rusticity  and  an  exquisite  dinner. 
The  charms  of  nature,  tie  song  of  birds,  the  i 
of  flowers,  seem  to  dispose  her  to  a  higher  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  she 
can  blend  her  delights  in  a  way  utterly  unkno,, 
our  coarser  natures. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  wife,  in   reply  to  a  whispered 
remark  of  Georgina's,  —  "  yes,  it  is  one  of  the  ti 
he  excels  in." 

I  knew  this  was  a  panegyric  on  my  talents  as  a 
host,  and  as  I  arranged  my  napkin  I  felt  a  thrill 
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of  proud  triumph  through  me.  I  ought  to  mention 
here  that  Georgina,  yielding  to  my  wife's  insist! 
had  given  up  wearing  black,  which  she  had  done 
since  Frank's  departure,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
silk,  with  a  quantity  of  lace  about  it,  that  be 
her  vastly ;  indeed,  she  looked  handsomer  than  ever 
I  had  seen  her. 

I  read  over  the  bill  of  fare  aloud,  and  we  began 
our  dinner.  I  will  own  I  sipped  my  soup  with  an 
anxious  heai't.  I  had  given  Georgina  her  lesson,  — 
I  had  taught  her  all  sbe  was  to  do,  —  I  had  thor- 
oughly drilled  her  in  her  part,  and  made  her  even 
rehearse  it  in  my  library  before  we  started;  but 
what  assurance  had  I  that  she  wrould  not  break 
down,  after  all '?  What  certainty  was  there  that  her 
agitation  might  not  overcome  her  at  the  eventful 
moment,  and  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  emotion  end  in 
utter  failure  ?  I  did  all  that  prudence  could  sug- 
gest ;  and  when  I  had  filled  her  glass  with  choice 
madeira,  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  The  Fates  must 
take  charge  of  the  rest." 

I  could  notice  that  her  agitation  was  very  great, 
but  that  she  fought  nobly  against  it,  and  especially' 
that  my  wife  should  not  observe  her  emotion.  Our 
talk  at  first  was  chiefly  of  the  dinner ;  and  fortu- 
nately there  was  nothing  to  say  on  this  head  but 
praise. 

As  I  deemed  it  likely  that  I  might  detect  Frank 
and  his  disguise  before  his  wife  might  be  aware  of 
his  presence,  I  had  prearranged  with  Georgina  that 
I  would  signal  the  fact  of  his  being  come  by  order- 
ing the  waiter  to  give  me  champagne,  which,  if  I 
took  in  a  glass  intended  for  bordeaux,  was  to  mean 
that  I  saw  him.  I  was  relating  some  commonplace 
anecdote  when  I  gave  this  order,  and  then  went  on 
with  my  story.  I  watched  her,  however,  steal  a 
glance  towards  my  glass,  and  saw  a  slight  tremor 
pass  over  her  as  the  man  filled  it. 

"  Do  you  really  like  dining  in  this  fashion  ? " 
asked  I,  with  a  half  careless  air ;  "  or  is  it  too  irreg- 
ular, too  disorderly,  for  your  taste  ?  " 

"  I  like  it,"  said  she  hastily,  but  not  raising  her 
head  as  she  spoke. 

"I  like  it  too,"  said  my  wife;  "but  I  own  M. 
Dubos  and  his  good  cookery  go  a  considerable  way 
in  biassing  my  judgment;  and  I  half  suspect  if  we 
were  able  to  have  such  a  chef 'at  home,  I'd  rather 
dine  there  than  here." 

"I  protest  loudly,"  cried  I  "against  any  warped 
opinion.  I  stand  up  for  my  rural  delights,  and  will 
do  battle  for  my  rosebuds  and  nightingales  and  al- 
mond-blossoms against  all  comers."  I  watched  Frank 
while  I  was  speaking,  and  by  a  concerted  sign  en- 
couraged him  to  draw  nearer,  and  busy  himself 
at  a  side  table.  I  then  filled  Georgina's  glass 
with  champagne,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  timidly,  but  still  aloud,  —  "  yes, 
he  liked  it;  but,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  so 
capricious  that  one  never  could  say  when  he  would 
declare  it  was  odious." 

My  wife  actually  started  with  astonishment  at 
these  words.  Never  befoje  had  she  heard  from 
Georgina  anything  but  unqualified  praise  of  her 
husband. 

"  How  tiresome  these  capricious  people  are ! " 
said  I.  "  They  impart  to  existence  all  the  miseries 
of  the  ague ;  to  think  when  you  are  not  burning 
you  are  shivering." 

"  Worse  than  that,"  chimed  in  Georgina,  "  they 
make  one  distrust  his  own  nature.  The  very  fact 
that  you  see  what  you  intended  accepted  as  some- 


exactly   the  opposite,   loads  you  to 

there  must  be  some  terrible  want  of  right  percep- 
tion in  yourself,  and  you  begin  to  distrust  not  only 
everything  but  everybody." 

"  If  one  were  to  analyze  all  his  food  before  lie 
began  to  eat  it,  nutrition  would  go  on  somewhat 
slowly,"  said  I. 

"  And  would  n't  the  food  be  very  appetizing 
besides  ?  "  said  Georgina,  laughing.  '•  I  declare  to 
you  I  was  quite  worn  out  with  eternal  trials  ;  for  I 
was  n't  merely  questioned,  like  the  man  in  the  book, 
what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  a  white  bear,  but  I  was 
threatened  with  a  whole  region  of  bears." 

Frank  was  now  standing  behind  her  chair,  almost 
bending  over  her,  his  face  glowing  with  rage,  and 
his  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  you  speak  in  this 
way  before,"  said  my  wife,  whose  voice  had  a  twang 
of  rebuke  in  it  very  palpable  and  remarkable. 

"  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  these  surroundings," 
said  she,  Avith  a  laugh,  "  have  led  me  on  to  expan- 
siveness  ;  perhaps  I  could  n't  repress  it  any  longer." 

"  What  was  the  feather  that  broke  the  camel's 
back  ?  "  said  my  wife. 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  was  a  wool-pack  !     PI 
tell  this  man  not  to  lay  his  hand  on  my  chair." 

Frank  started  back,  almost  staggering,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  walked  slowly  round  the 
table  till  he  came  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Georgina  glanced  at  him  hastily,  and  said, 
"These  people,  I  take  it,  don't  understand  Eng- 
lish ?  " 

"Of  course  not,"  I  replied;  "but  why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"  There 's  a  creature  yonder  has  a  wonderful 
look  of  Frank,  if  it  were  possible  that  cutting  off'  his 
beard  could  make  him  so  hideous." 

"  Good  heavens,  woman  ! "  shouted  he,  in  a  voice 
wild  with  passion,  "  are  you  so  utterly  heartless,  so 
shamelessly  lost  to  all  feeling,  as  this  ?  " 

Before  this  short  burst  was  over,  Georgina  had 
fallen  fainting  to  the  ground.  Her  effort  had  been 
more  than  she  had  strength  for,  and  it  was  long 
before  we  could  bring  her  back  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness. When  at  length  her  heart  rallied,  and 
the  film  passed  from  before  her  eyes,  the  first  object 
she  saw  was  her  husband  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 

We  had  him  told  everything,  and  his  delight  was 
boundless. 

Frank  was  cured ;  but,  I  declare,  I  '11  not  treat 
such  another  case  as  lonjx  as  I  live. 


SAMUEL  LOVER: 

HIS  LIFE,  GENIUS,  AND  WRITINGS  J    WITH    SOMETHING 
ABOUT    SOME    OF    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  grave  has  just  closed  over  the  most  popular 
of  Ireland's  song-writers  since  the  days  of  Moore  ; 
and  although  his  sweet  pathos  and  genuine  native 
humor  are  undoubted,  he  cannot  be  ranked  any- 
thing like  second  to  the  noblest  of  her  lyric  writers. 
Lover  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two,  after 
having  enjoyed  life  peacefully  and  pleasantly- 
enough,  and  fulfilled  a  destiny  which,  estimating 
his  genius  and  education  at  their  true  worth,  was 
quite  as  fortunate  as  he  or  his  warmest  admirers 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Some  perhaps  who,  remem- 
bering his  earlier  productions,  which  were  by  far 
his  best,  and  disappointed  at  the  falling  off  he  dis- 
played in  his  subsequent  efforts,  would  rank  him 
amongst 
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"  The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  "  ; 
■whilst  others  look  upon  his  merits,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  overrated,  and  the  renown  he  at- 
tained, if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  such  literary 
achievements  as  his,  in  a  great  measure  unmerited. 
The  truth  lies  mid-way  between,  as  in  similar  cases 
of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  At  his  period  of 
middle  age  (in  his  younger  days  he  was  a  minia- 
ture-painter), he  achieved  very  considerable,  indeed 
high  fame,  as  having  written  about  a  dozen  very 
pretty  —  some  of  them  pathetic,  some  of  them 
humorous  —  songs,  all  of  them  on  Irish  subjects, 
and  placed  a  successful  Irish  comedy  ("  The  White 
Horse  of  the  Peppards  ")  on  the  stage,  the  chief 
character  in  which  latter  production  drew  out  the 
best  powers  of  the  most  popular  Irish  actor  of  our 
time,  the  late  lamented  Tyrone  Power.  This  was 
something  for  an  Irishman,  and  an  unlettered  one, 
conventionally  speaking,  to  achieve,  when  Moore 
was  yet  alive,  and  we  were  still  reminded  of  Sheri- 
*  dan  in  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  and  gifted 
granddaughters. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Lover,  if,  in- 
stead of  abandoning  his  portrait-painting,  he  had 
followed  it  as  his  chief  support,  and  made  his  lit- 
erary realizations  a  secondary  consideration  to  his 
original  land  legitimate  profession.  But  he  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  world  of  literature,  and 
lie  must  fag  on. 

"Handy  Andy,"  a  rollicking  sort  of  novel,  im- 
measurably inferior  to  any  of  the  "  Harry  Lorre- 
quer "  set,  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
pages  of  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  in  the  days  when 
Dickens  came  out  in  that  periodical  with  his  "  Oli- 
ver Twist,"  Harrison  Ainsworth  with  his  "  Jack 
Sheppard  "  and  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  Albert  Smith 
with  his  "  Ledbury  Family  "  and  "  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers."  Lover's  Irish  novel  had  some  capital 
scenes,  full  of  rich  humor  here  and  there,  but  it 
failed  in  sustainment  and  artistic  treatment  gener- 
ally. Finis  coronat  opus,  —  the  end  and  test  of  such 
works  are  their  sale ;  and  the  sale  of  "  Handy 
Andy,"  when  republished  from  the  "  Miscellany  " 
in  the  usual  three-volume  novel,  was  anything  but 
a  crowning  success.  The  fortunate  writer  of  short 
and  racy  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  national 
character,  such  as  those  which  introduced  him  at 
his  first  going  off  to  Dublin  notice,  and  which  he 
rendered  additionally  attractive  by  his  accompany- 
ing pencil  sketches,  as  well  as  by  reciting  them  at 
the  best  evening  parties  and  convivial  meetings  of 
the  Irish  capital,  completely  failed  when  he  came  to 
make  a  longer  and  more  laborious,  in  other  words, 
a  more  complicated  effort. 

"  Rory  O'More,"  which  as  a  ballad,  and  a  first- 
rate  one  it  is,  was  sung  in  every  direction,  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  street,  and  played  by  the 
band  of  every  regiment  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  —  even  the  Temperance  Bands  of  Hope 
used  to  play  it,  —  was  raised,  after  some  by  no 
means  unskilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  to  the  dignity  of  an  operetta,  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  success.  It  lived  its  little  day,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  much  higher  productions  of  our 
lyric  stage  at  the  hands  of  a  people  who  never  will 
have  a  native  school  of  music,  because  they  will  not 
steadily  encourage  one,  and  by  whom  Barnet,  Balfe, 
Loder,  Macfarlane,  and  Wallace,  were  praised,  pat- 
ronized for  a  little  season,  neglected,  and  forgotten  ! 

It  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  scribbler  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Dublin  publications,  that  I  met,  for 


the  first  time,  Mr.  Lover,  then  approaching  his 
fortieth  year,  on  the  occasion  of  both  of  us  paying 
a  morning  visit  to  an  English  prima  donna  who  was 
then  starring  it  on  the  Dublin  boards.  This  lady's 
musical  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  —  and 
they  do  not  always  go  together  —  were  superior  to 
her  voice,  which  was  of  a  high  range,  but  not  of  the 
highest.  The  little  pet  of  the  Dublin  drawing-room, 
for  he  had  come  out  successfully  in  the  leading 
society  of  the  Irish  capital  a  season  or  two  previous- 
ly, with  his  droll  native  stories  and  recitations,  had 
come  to  submit  a  song  for  her.  opinion,  which,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  his  first  efforts  *  at  song-writ- 
ing, he  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  threw  off 
for  us  without  any  mauvaise  honte  or  hesitation. 
His  voice,  if  not  like  the  great  poet's  "  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,"  was  still  a  small  one  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  Like  Tom  Moore's,  however,  it 
was  sweetly  modulated,  and  had  not  a  false  note 
in  it.  The  song  he  sung,  if  not  equal  in  simple 
beauty  and  originality  to  the  best  of  his  songs  of  the 
"  Irish  Superstitions,"  was  not  far  below  them,  and 
may  be  ranked  amongst  his  happiest  efforts.  It  was 
"  The  Secret,"  sometimes  called  "  Under  the  Rose," 
a  chanson  d'amour,  full  of  playful  point  and  beauty, 
and  set  to  a  graceful  and  appropriate  air  of  his  own 
composition.  As  it  may  have  been  long  since  for- 
gotten by  most  of  the  generation  who  first  heard  it, 
—  and  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  younger 
generation  may  have  heard  it  at  all,  —  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  recall  it  to  the  one  class  of  our 
readers  and  to  introduce  it  to  the  other  :  — 

UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

If  a  secret  you  'd  keep,  there  is  one  I  could  tell, 
Though  I  think  from  my  eyes  you  may  guess  it  as  well  ; 
But  as  it  might  ruffle  another's  repose, 
Like  a  thorn  let  it  be,  that  is  —  under  the  rose. 

As  Love  in  the  garden  of  Venus  one  day 

Was  sporting  where  he  was  forbidden  to  play, 

He  feared  that  some  sylph  might  his  mischief  disclose, 

So  he  slyly  concealed  himself — under  the  rose. 

Where  the  likeness  is  found  to  thy  breath  and  thy  lips  — 
The  sweetest  of  honey  the  summer  bee  sips  — 
Where  Love,  timid  Love,  found  the  safest  repose, 
There  our  secret  we  '11  keei),  dearest  — under  the  rose. 

The  maid  of  the  East  a  fresh  garland  may  wreathe, 
To  tell  of  the  passion  she  dares  not  to  breathe  ; 
Thus  in  many  bright  flowers  her  flame  she  '11  disclose, 
But  in  one  she  finds  secrecy  —  under  the  rose. 

The  fourth  stanza  was  an  after-thought  of  long 
after  years,  and,  although  not  unworthy  of  the  other 
three,  I  have  often  thought  the  song  would  do  well 
enough  without  it.  The  happiest  hits  are  the  short- 
est ;  and  a  pretty  thought  is  often  spoiled  when  too 
much  time  is  taken  in  the  telling  of  it.  The  epi- 
grammatic felicity  was  Lover's  most  peculiar  one  in 
his  best  days,  when  he  wrote  everything  short ;  when 
he  conceived  a  happy  thought  or  seized  on  some  one 
else's,  packed  it  up  into  a  little  casket  or  cadre  of  a 
dozen  or  score  of  pretty  lines,  and  made  the  most  of 
it.  Like  Moore,  he  sang  his  songs  to  his  own  ac- 
companiment, and  quite  as  judiciously  did  he  manage 
(in  private,  but  not  on  the  stage)  to  let  you  hear 
his  words  most  distinctly.  The  same  method  may 
be  observed  with  many  accomplished  Irishmen,  some 
of  them  of  long  standing,  who  sing  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  enjoyment  of  their  younger  days ;  for  as 
Lover  himself  said,  — 

"  We  sometimes  get  young,  but  we  never  grow  old." 


*  The  "Dark -haired  Girl,"  a  simple  and  tender  little  love  song  to 
the  beautiful  air  of  "  Bonny  Mary  Haye,"  was,  I  believe,  his  first ; 
and  was  as  universally  sung  at  Irish  parties  in  its  day  as  "  Annie 
Laurie  "  was  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  after  years. 
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They  read  their  songs  well,  and  make  use  of  the  in- 
strument not  to  drown,  but  to  sustain  their  voice. 
Generally  speaking,  nobody  can  sing  their  native 
songs  like  this  class  of  Irishmen,  not  even  the  Irish 
ladies  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part,  like  most 
ladies  whom  I  have  heard,  especially  in  England, 
overwhelm  their  voices  with  the  instrument,  and 
make  the  song  subservient  to  the  accompaniment. 

Although  Dublin  was  at  the  time  when  Lover  first 
came  out  upon  the  drawing-room  stage  full  of  clever 
(Jrdles  who  figured  on  the  same  miniature  boards, 
such  as  Brophy,  the  vice-regal  dentist,  Butler,  the 
architect,  and  Jones,  the  sculptor,  who  had,  each  of 
them,  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  they  went,  through 
the  noblest  and  then  really  hospitable  country  man- 
sions of  Ireland,  none  of  them  could  get  through 
that  sort  of  work  so  neatly  and  off-hand,  with  such 
a  seeming  want  of  effort,  and  with  such  little  chance 
of  boring  you,  as  Lover.  Brophy,  Butler,  and 
Jones  have  all  three,  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  the  drojlest  and  the 
saddest  never  return,  every  one  who  had  listened  to 
them  when  they  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  crying  out, 
as  each  of  them  dropped  under  it,  goblet  in  hand, 
into  the  tomb,  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  " 

Brophy's  "  Blind  Beggar  of  Carlisle  Bridge  "  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  successful  performances 
of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
old  mendicant  was  known  by  the  name  of  Zosimus, 
from  the  hero  of  his  chief  metrical  recitation,  one  of 
the  early  monks  of  the  desert,  who  had  a  great  throw 
off  in  politics  and  polemics  with  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  martyrology  than  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  An- 
other of  the  blind  man's  ballads,  "  Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes,"  was  equally  popular ;  and  the  state  den- 
tist was  equally  at  home  in  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  in  court  one  day,  in  a  case  where  the  name 
and  evidence  of  this  most  amusing  of  Irishmen  turned 
up,  the  present  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  then  at  the 
Bar,  observed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  Dublin  life  for  twenty  years  before  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  wit,  humor,  professional  or  artis- 
tic talent,  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Brophy's 
hospitable  table.  Whenever  the  Marquis  of  Ang- 
lesey, who  was  a  martyr  to  tic  douloureux,  was  more 
than  ordinarily  afflicted,  he  sent  for  Pat,  who,  at- 
tending very  little  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  mal- 
ady, addressed  himself  to  the  noble  patient's  imagin- 
ation. After  treating  him  to  a  merry  quart  oVheure 
with  Zosimus,  or  some  other  eminent  Dublin  char- 
acter, the  King  of  the  Carmen,  or  the  Queen  of  the 
Pill  Lane  poissardes,  he  left  His  Excellency  as  free 
from  pain  and  as  ready  for  dinner  as  he  ever  was 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Pat's  attitude  or  look,  like 
Liston's  or  Buckstone's,  was  enough,  without  a  word 
from  him,  to  throw  a  Quaker  into  convulsions. 

Butler's  "  Paganini "  was  a  wonderful  tour  de 
force  ;  for  although  it  exhibited  vis  comica  of  a  high 
order  as  a  conception,  yet  from  the  way  he  scraped 
and  stamped  and  rolled  his  head  and  eyes,  and 
worked  his  body  and  arms,  it  was  physical  force 
with  a  vengeance  !  Without  any  more  preparation 
than  stepping  into  a  corner  of  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, buttoning  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  and  smooth- 
ing down  those  dark  elf-locks  of  his  over  his  face, 
he  jumped  into  position  upon  a  chair  or  table,  and 
you  had  the  weird  Italian  before  you  in  all  his  glory. 
Then  he  used  to  give  us  the  "  Gondolier  of  Venice," 
or  the  "  Witches  under  the  Walnut-Tree,"  which-, 
ever  we  chose  to  call  for,  on  the  one  string.  The 
performer's  voice,  coming  through  a  pin-hole  formed 
by  the  tips  of  his  lips,  imitated  most  faithfully  the 


tones  of  the  devil's  cremona,  by  which  name  the 
magic  instrument  went,  whilst  his  arms  and  fingers 
aided  to  heighten  the  illusion  most  vigorously.  In- 
deed they  seemed  really  dealing  with  a  material  in- 
stead of  a  shadowy  fiddle  and  bow,  even  to  the 
feather-bowing  and  pitzzicato  tricks  for  which  Pa- 
ganini was  so  famous. 

Jones  was  a  most  versatile  genius  of  this  school. 
Song,  speech,  lecture,  or  recitation  were  all  the 
same  to  him.  His  chef  cToeuvre  was,  however,  the 
famous  Irish  soldier's  song  of  "Love,  farewell!" 
rendered  additionally  famous  by  its  appearance  in 
one  of  the  Irish  Whiskey  Drinker's  papers,  with  ad- 
ditional verses  and  a  Latin  metrical  translation  in 
"  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  about  twenty  years  ago. 
His  next  best  performance  was  a  Frenchman's  lec- 
ture (in  broken  English,  of  course)  on  our  own  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  our  immortal  bard 
surpassed  that  of  any  of  our  own  critics,  living  or 
dead,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of 
the  English  language  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
natives. 

Lover's  best  recitation  was  his  celebrated  "  New 
Potatoes,"  a  dialogue  between  a  poor  vegetable- 
woman  from  Ormond  Market  going  along  the  quay 
with  a  female  companion,  to  whom  she  fells  the 
story  of  her  domestic  grievances,  interrupting  it 
every  moment  with  the  cry  of  "  New  Potatoes  "  most 
ludicrously.  This  clever  sketch  of  Irish  character 
had  been  published  in  his  first  volume,  with  an  illus- 
tration from  his  own  pencil,  and  his  very  clever 
manner  of  reciting  it  was  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  the  sale  of  the  book. 

It  was  amongst  such  pleasant  scenes  and  compan- 
ions that  Lover's  comic  genius  was  nurtured  and 
developed.  He  studied  the  character,  conversation, 
manner  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  his  humble  country- 
men most  industriously,  until,  excepting  Carleton, 
no  man  living  knew  them  more  intimately. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  place  to  dwell  seriously, 
or  at  any  great  length,  upon  a  passage  of  Lover's  life 
and  career,  for  which,  whilst  one  portion,  and  that 
the  vast  majority,  of  his  countrymen  would  glorify  his 
departed  spirit,  the  very  small  minority  would  send 
it  in  a  very  different  direction.  I  only  venture  to 
mention  it  in  a  few  words,  as  it  proves,  at  all  events, 
the  extraordinary  talents  he  possessed  as  a  caricatur- 
ist, and  suggests  the  probability  of  his  being  now 
remembered  as  a  humorist  of  a  different  and  a 
higher  stamp,  the  legitimate  satirist  of  folly,  hypoc- 
risy, and  wrong  in  our  public  places  and  institutions, 
had  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  years  later,  or  that 
"  Punch  "  had  started  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  battle  of  English  church-rates,  now  happily, 
after  so  many  years  of  bitter  contest,  about  to  be 
made  a  drawn  one  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  was  not  half  so  old  or  bitter 
as  the  battle  of  the  Irish  tithes.  This  long  and 
bitter  battle,  although  not  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily decided  as  yet,  was  more  than  half  won  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Lord  Stanley  (the  present 
Lord  Derby),  then  Whig  secretary  for  Ireland,  car- 
ried his  measure  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  coverted  the  tithe  system,  so  obnoxious  for 
ages  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of 
Ireland,  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land  ;  and  the 
sanguinary  scenes  which  had  been  constantly  en- 
acted at  the  collection  of  this  portion  of  the  law 
churches'  dues  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  for- 
ever put  an  end  to,  although  they  are  not  even  as 
yet  forgotten. 
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"  O  for  a  forty-p:irson  power,  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !  " 

Such  was  the  epigraph  from  Byron,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1831  on  the  titlepage  of  "  The  Irish 
Horn-Book,"  the  letterpress  of  which,  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  contributed  to  and  edited  by  a  Wesleyan 
miller  and  farmer  from  the  Queen's  County,  named 
Tom  Browne,  whose  nom  de  plume  was  Jonathan 
Buckthorn,  and  who  went  also  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Cobbett,  aided  by  a  few  young  barristers,  com- 
mencing literateurs,  and  I  might  add  junior  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  other  young  men  who  filled 
a  brilliant  career  in  after  life.  Some  of  these  were 
subjected  to  the  pains -and  penalties  of  the  crown 
prosecutors  of  the  day,  who,  the  more  they  perse- 
cuted the  popular  champions,  the  more  martyrs  they 
found  ready  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  willing  victims,  until  at  last  the  foolish 
and  unnatural  persecution  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Lord  Stanley's  Act,  abolishing  the  Irish  tithe  system, 
did  away  with  the  sentimental  part  of  the  chief 
grievance  of  the  Irish  millions,  leaving  the  material 
portion  of  it  to  J>e  settled  by  time  :  and,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  shortly  to  be  settled.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  generation  of  thirty  years  ago 
cried  out  and  fought  against  paying  tithes  directly 
to  the  ministers  of  a  Church  from  whom  they  derived 
no  spiritual  advantage  ;  the  sons  of  that  generation 
object  to  pay  the  same  impost  indirectly  to  their 
landlords  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  to  the  rent 
(this  is  the  way  the  cards  have  been  shuffled),  which 
increase  the  landlords  hand  over  to  the  Church, 
whose  ministers  are  thus  indemnified.  This  most 
extraordinary  book,  which  had  a  greater  circulation 
than  any  work  that  was  published  in  Ireland  be- 
fore or  after  it,  and  which  created  a  greater  sen- 
sation in  that  country  than  was  experienced  since 
the  days  of  Swift,  was  illustrated  with  copper- 
plate etchings  of  the  finest  and  most  exquisitely 
humorous  character,  by  Samuel  Lover.  Various 
were  the  contributors  to  the  literature  of  the  volume, 
Tom  Browne  being  the  chief;  but  Lover  did  the 
pictorial  portion  of  it,  —  alone  he  did  it !  What 
feasts  —  Balshazzar  feasts  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  ! 
AVhat  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Sees!  What  steeple- 
chases for  the  Mitre  Cup!  What  Satanic  Shoot- 
ing Excursions  (the  metrical  portions  modelled  on 
Porson's  and  Coleridge's  Devil's  Walk),  in  which 
the  Great  Enemy  of  mankind,  with  his  dog  Cerberus 
(j»roh  nefas  /)  took  down  and  bagged  the  episcopal 
game !  Since  Hogarth  sketched  Churchill  as  a  bear 
in  canonicals,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  one  hand  and 
a  clay  pipe  in  the  other,  there  never  was  such  auda- 
cious caricaturing  of  the  Lord's  anointed.  I  forget 
how  many  editions  of  the  "  Horn-Book  "  were  pub- 
lished, but  the  first  went  up  to  several  thousands,  at 
five  shillings  a  copy.  Lover's  secret  was  confined  to 
a  few  who  kept  it  well  for  him,  otherwise  his  busi- 
ness as  a  miniature-painter,  which  he  followed  ex- 
clusively at  the  time,  would  have  been  seriously 
injured.  In  after  years,  as  he  mixed  in  the  bustle 
and  crowds  of  London  life,  this  early  political  es- 
capade of  his  was  seldom  spoken  of,  if  not  altogether 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  called  to  account,  most  ungen- 
erously and  most  unwisely,  by  a  political  opponent, 
for  having  put  some  poor  and  penniless  old  Orange 
poetaster  of  the  North  on  the  Pension  List.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  gentleman,  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  would  have  had 
the  bad  taste  and  judgment  to  find  fault  with  Lov- 
er's political  patrons  for  providing  for  his  declining 


years  somewhat  more  liberally.  Mr.  Disraeli's  lit- 
erary instincts,  as  well  as  his  educating  power  over 
the  wildest  of  his  followers,  would  have  prevented 
such  a  Boeotian  outrage  as  that. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  moment, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  Irish  tithe  war  of  1831,  to 
state  that  by  and  by,  when  the  great  event  comes 
off,  and  religious  equality  becomes  a  great  fact  in 
the  sister  country,  every  one  of  the  veterans  alive 
who  fleshed  their  boyish  weapons  in  the  war  against 
religious  ascendency  in  1831,  may  be  glad  and 
proud  at  length  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  they  will  be 
pointed  out  as  the  pioneers  of  the  mighty  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  its  own  bitterest 
enemies  as  much  as  by  its  natural  and  consistent 
friends.  And  the  mighty  change  will  be  followed 
by  still  mightier  changes  after  it.  Thus  it  will 
shortly,  very  shortly,  be  ;  and  the  whirligigs  of  time 
will  bring  about  their  revenges. 

A  more  ridiculous  assertion  was  never  ventured 
upon  than  that  which  appears  in  the  biographical 
notice  of  Lover's  name  in  the  "  Men  of  Our  Time," 
to  the  effect  that  the  success  which  attended  his 
Irish  Entertainments  was  only  second  to  that 
achieved  by  Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  realized  the  enormous  sum,  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  I  doubt  if 
Lover  realized  as  many  pence  in  the  affair  I  speak 
of.  I  remember  Albert  telling  me  one  night  at 
supper  about  that  time,  that  he  had  just  been  to  the 
Soho,  where  he  witnessed  the  most  comic  exhibition 
he  ever  was  present  at  in  his  life ;  namely,  a  confi- 
dential little  duet  between  Sam  Lover  and  the 
pianoforte,  in  which  the  very  small  audience  present 
took  a  painful  interest,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  see  any  joke  in  it  whatever. 

Had  Lover  never  written  anything  more  than  his 
first  sketches  of  Irish  character,  his  dozen  or  score 
of  first-rate  Irish  songs,  and  his  successful  Irish 
drama,  which  last  mentioned  Power's  illustration  of 
the  principal  character  was  enough  to  immortalize  ; 
had  he  stuck  to  his  palette  and  easel  even  in  the  in- 
ferior rank  of  art  as  a  portrait-painter,  or  had  he 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  snug  berth  in  one 
of  the  public  offices,  like  Crofton  Croker,  another 
popular  illustrator  of  Irish  peasant  life,  and  success- 
ful editor  of  Irish  song  literature,  and  been  satisfied, 
like  him,  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  his  early  laurels, 
his  rank  as  a  literary  man  would  have  been  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupies. 


THE  MOORLAND  MILL. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  I. 

Where  the  great  Midland  moors,  so  well  known 
to  sportsmen,  cease  to  be  Derbyshire,  running  a  lit- 
tle way  over  the  border  into  Staffordshire,  they 
split  into  a  number  of  small,  steeply  shelving  val- 
leys ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  out-of-the-way, 
drowsy  nooks  that  Lindon  Tape  Mill  had,  by  some 
freak  of  the  original  owner,  been  erected.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  coming  upon  a  place  of 
business  in  any  such  spot.  Men  with  guns  in  hand 
and  bags  on  back,  emerging  from  the  purple  wastes 
upon  the  edge  of  that  hollow,  must  often  have  re- 
sented its  smoky  chimney,  and  the  noisy  clacking 
of  its  water-wheel  as  most  incongruous  :  sharply 
calling  the  dogs  back  to  their  heels,  they  would  turn 
away  in  disgust  at  such  out-of-place,  unidyllic  re- 
minders. The  only  explanation  of  its  ever  having 
occurred  to  any  one  to  locate  a  seat  of  manufac- 
tures, upon  however  humble  a  scale,  -there,  lay  in 
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the  bet  that,  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  mod- 
ern railway  era,  the  Bridgewater  Company's  Canal 
had  been  carried  through  that  district,  offering  a 
means  of  trading  communication,  which,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  flush  of  excitement,  was  too  highly  esti- 
mated, for  the  nearest  branch  was  several  miles 
away,  and  in  such  a  region  a  mile  is  no  meagre 
measurement.  Then,  of  course,  in  those  valleys 
there  was  cheap  water-power  for  the  working  of 
machinery. 

But,  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Lindon  Tape 
Mill  did  not  confine  its  surprises  to  its  unexpected 
position.  Those  who  were  brought  into  business 
contact  with  the  firm  of  "  S.  Kenyon  &  Co.,"  the 
parties  then  carrying  it  on,  were,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, generally  much  astonished  to  find  that  the 
"  Co."  wore  brown  ringlets.  We  may  further  add, 
that  it  was  about  six-and-twenty  years  old,  and  that 
it  had  a  far  less  formal  name  in  private,  being,  in 
fact,  there  known  as  Caroline  Kenyon.  The  firm 
indeed  consisted  of  but  two  members,  brother  and 
sister :  Stephen  Kenyon,  though  a  year  the  junior 
member  of  the  family,  being  the  senior  partner  in 
the  business  ;  while  Miss  Kenyon  modestly  shrouded 
herself  under  the  unfeminine  abbreviation  which 
completed  their  trading  style  and  title.  They  were 
all  that  was  left  of  the  family  of  a  Lancashire  spin- 
ner, who  had  not  been  so  successful  as  some  others 
in  that  district  of  cotton  princes ;  and  Stephen,  a 
little  oversanguine,  like  his  father  before  him,  had 
been  smitten  by  the  low  rent  at  which  this  mill  was 
offered,  and,  a  little  against  his  sister's  wishes,  had 
insisted  upon  embarking  in  the  manufacture  of 
tapes.  Caroline,  failing  in  dissuading  him,  boldly 
threw  in  her  fortunes  with  his.  The  few  commer- 
cial agents  who  visited  the  place,  as  also  the  young 
banker  and  the  tradesmen  in  the  adjoining  town, 
seemed  to  find  it  very  pleasant  doing  business  with 
the  Company ;  but  at  the  same  time  each  and  all 
who  were  mixed  up  with  the  transactions  of  the  mill 
often  insinuated  a  kind  of  commiseration  which  was 
curious.  Alas,  they  were"  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Lindon  Mill ;  they  knew  it  was  an  ogre  that 
would  make  no  distinction  between  this  "  Co."  and 
the  half-dozen  less  dainty  ones  which  had  preceded 
it,  but  would  ruthlessly  swallow  it  up,  in  spite  of  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  brown  ringlets. 

Mr.  Stephen  Kenyon  did  not  get  so  much  sym- 
pathy expressed  towards  him.  The  commercial 
gentlemen  among  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
he  was  a  fool  for  meddling  with  such  an  unlucky 
concern  ;  and  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
he  must  be  somewhat  of  a  rogue  in  addition,  to 
have  entangled  his  sister  in  it.  That,  however,  was 
a  mistake;  Stephen,  no  matter  what  else  he  might 
be,  was  not  a  rogue. 

M  A  turn  in  the  prices,  amounting  to  only  a  far- 
thing on  a  hundred  yards,  would  make  all  the  dif- 
ference " ;  and  the  speaker,  a  diminutive  and  rather 
dandified  looking  young  man,  jerked  his  head  lightly, 
and  began  to  hum  an  air. 

"  A  farthing  in  a  hundred  yards,  Stephen  !  Why, 
it  is  ridiculous,  Caroline  !  How  is  tape  selling  now 
in  the  shops  ?  It  would  only  be  giving  people  a 
couple  of  inches  less  in  their  penn'orths.  The  poor- 
est persons  in  the  land  would  not  object  to  that !  " 

"  Please  come  into  the  house ;  some  of  the  work- 
people will  hear  us  " ;  and  the  tall,  handsome,  though 
pale,  young  lady  Avho  said  this,  tried  to  hurry  her 
companions  across  the  mill-yard.  "  Aunt  does  not 
understand  it,  Stephen ;  and  what  is  the  good  of 
talking  in  that  way  ?  " 


"  But  I  do  understand  it,"  confidently  remarked 
the  middle-aged,  gray-haired  personage,  confront- 
ing her  niece.  "  The  material,  —  the  raw  material, 
Stephen  says,  costs  more.  I  like  the  business,  —  it 
is  very  clean  ;  and  this  is  a  nice  spot,"  she  added, 
glancing  away  where  the  moors  were  visible  between 
the  hills. 

"  It  is  the  markets ;  they  are  against  us,"  muttered 
Mr.  Stephen,  showing  some  embarrassment.  "  I  am 
just  going  up  the  valley  ;  I  will  be  back  before  din- 
ner is  ready " ;  and  he  turned  abruptly  from  them 
at  the  gates,  and  went  down  the  road. 

"  Stay,  aunt :  we  will  not  go  direct  into  the  hou? e. 
Wait  till  Stephen  has  gone  on,"  murmured  the 
younger  lady,  withdrawing  herself,  as  it  were,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mill-yard  wall.  "  What  a  dis- 
tance you  can  see  through  that  opening  of  the 
hills  !  "  she  said,  pointing  with  one  hand  across  the 
road,  although  she  herself  kept  her  eyes  keenly  fixed 
on  him  who  had  just  left  them. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  two  of  the  parties 
to  the  above  conversation  were  Mr.  Stephen  Kenyon 
and  the  "  Co.,"  his  sister,  and  the  third  was  aunt  to 
both  of  them,  Mrs.  Watkin,  a  widow  lady,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  preceding  evening,  upon 
a  visit  which  Caroline  had  for  some  time  past  been 
strongly  urging.  Brother  and  sister  had  just  been 
showing  their  relative  more  completely  over  the 
working-premises;  and  the  deceitfully  brisk  bustle 
of  the  spinning-rooms,  together  with  the  respectful 
and  flattering  deference  of  the  work-people,  had  a 
little  fascinated  the  uncommercial  lady.  It  was 
thus  that  this  ogre  of  a  mill  always  begun  with  peo- 
ple. We  fear  our  opening  paragraph  may  have 
given  an  altogether  wrong  idea  of  it.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  repellent  in  its  modest  appearance ; 
on  the  contrary,  seen  as  it  then  was,  in  the  summer 
months,  it  had  a  picturesquely  attractive  look,  — 
from  the  road.  The  mill  was  a  three-storied,  red- 
brick building,  standing  askew  in  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  little  valleys  we  have  spoken  of,  the  gray 

winding  turnpike   to   D running   close  by  its 

gates.  Just  across  the  road  was  a  square-built,  com- 
fortable-looking mansion,  forming  the  residence  of 
the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of  the  mill ;  and 
some  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  only  partially 
visible  round  a  bend  of  the  road,  were  a  row  of 
brick  houses,  and  a  few  scattered  white-washed 
cottages,  where  the  work-people  lived.  Around, 
stretching  far  in  every  direction,  lay  the  quiet 
moors.  To  ordinary  turnpike  travellers,  who  were 
not  making  set  holiday,  nor  insisting  upon  perfectly 
unmixed  country  prospects,  it  may  have  seemed  a 
pretty  combination  of  busy  manufactures  with  dreamy 
rustic  scenery  ;  and  the  hum  of  the  water-wheel  at 
the  back  of  the  mill,  and  the  noisy  escape  of  the 
swift  stream  through  the  double  arch  over  which 
the  coach-road  was  carried,  would  give  perhaps 
lazy  passers-by  a  conception  of  prosperous  activity. 
True,  at  periodic  intervals,  this  impression  would 
not  be  produced,  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  The 
water-wheel  would  then  be  quiet,  the  shut  gates 
would  blankly  confront  the  empty  mansion,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cottages  would  be  tenantless. 
People  who  were  in  the  secret  knew,  on  these 
occasions,  that  the  ogre  had  recently  devoured  its 
last  victim,  and  was  then  resting  in  a  repleted  state. 
But  this  never  lasted  for  very  long.  Flaming  ad- 
vertisements inserted  in  the  newspapers  by  the 
shrewd  gentleman  in  London  into  whose  hands  the 
ownership  of  the  mill  had  passed,  did  their  work. 
The  windows  were  sure,  by  and  by,  to  be  painted 
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afresh  of  a  still  more  staring  white ;  smoke  again 
curled  thickly  among  the  hills  from  the  chimneys  ; 
once  more  the  work-people  reappeared  at  the  cot- 
tages from  somewhere  or  other ;  and  the  water- 
wheel  again  sent  out  its  droning  hum,  echoing  down 
the  lower  valley.  It  usually  took  about  two  years  for 
the  mill  to  ruin  its  masters,  and  Stephen  Kenyon 
and  his  sister  had  now  held  it  for  fourteen  months. 
They,  accordingly,  were  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  process  taking  effect  upon  them- 
selves. Escape,  however,  there  was  none.  Mr. 
Price,  its  relentless  proprietor,  insisted  upon  all  oc- 
cupiers taking  the  mill  on  lease  for  a  term  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  long  enough  to  exhaust 
all  ordinary  resources ;  and  he  was  even  said  to 
make  additional  profits  by  lending  his  tenants  money, 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  embarrassment,  on  the 
security  of  the  machinery,  which  they  all  had  to 
take  at  a  valuation. 

"  This  way,  aunt,"  said  Caroline  Kenyon,  as  soon 
as  her  brother  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  mill- 
yard  wall.  "  You  have  not  been  up  the  valley  yet " ; 
and  she  walked  briskly  along  the  road  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

"  Why,"  asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  as  they  diverged 
into  a  path  leading  up  the  purple-patched  gray  hol- 
low formed  by  the  shelving  moors,  —  "  why  did  n't 
you  go  along  with  Stephen,  instead  of  following 
him  ?  "  glancing  forward  where  his  dark  figure  was 
moving,  rapidly  along,  now  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  advance. 

"  O,  it  does  not  matter,  —  he  has  such  queer 
ways,"  was  the  strange  answer.  "  You  saw  the 
commercial  traveller  we  have  here  to-day,  and  the 
coining  of  those  people  always  disturbs  Stephen." 

"  Then  he  is  n't  very  well  fitted  for  business,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  "  I  said  what  I  did  to  keep  his  spirits 
up,  but  now  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  may  talk  quite 
as  I  think."  As  if  poor  Caroline's  spirits  were  of  no 
account !  "  It  does  n't  seem  quite  right  to  me  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  in  a  counting-house,  seeing  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  writing  bills  and  invoices." 

"  All  the  commercial  travellers  I  have  seen  are 
gentlemen,  —  I  mean  in  their  own  way,"  rather 
hesitatingly  added  Caroline.  "  You  would  like  a 
good  many  of  them,  aunt,  when  you  came  to  know 
them.  I  don't  say  they  are  very  polished,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  kind  and  considerate." 

"  The  one  this  morning  had  two  signet-rings  upon 
.one  hand,  and  he  really  startled  rnc  by  laughing  so 
loud  ! " 

"  They  are  very  fond  of  jewelry,"  faintly  smiled 
Caroline,  her  gaze  still  earnestly  directed  up  the 
valley,  where  her  brother's  now  dwarfed  figure  was 
descending  into  a  cross,  downward  path.  "  Come 
this  way  a  little,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand  upon  Mrs. 
Watkin's  arm,  and  making  for  the  rear  of  a  little 
ridge  which  would  partly  conceal  them. 

u  What  is  that,  —  that  glimmer  there  ?  "  suddenly 
asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  pointing  to  a  level,  white  glit- 
tering patch  which  had  come  into  view  far  up  the 
valley. 

"  That  is  the  dam,  the  lake  of  water  which  feeds 
the  mill-wheel." 

"  See  !     Stephen  is  walking  right  into  it." 

"  Hush !  There  is  a  flood-gate  there.  Hush ! 
Voices  can  be  heard  ever  so  far  here."  In  saying 
this,  Caroline  griped  her  aunt's  wrist  tightly,  intently 
watching  her  brother's  movements. 

"  Why  must  I  hush  ?  Don't  ycu  want  him  to 
know  that  we  are  here  V  "  inquired  Mrs.  Watkin, 
turning  a  puzzled  look  upon   her  niece's  flushed 


face.  "  What  is  ho  doing  ?  "  she  added,  when,  get- 
ting no  answers  to  her  other  questions,  she  again 
glanced  up  the  valley. 

"  He  is  n't  crossing  the  gate,"  muttered  Caroline, 
and  she  heaved  a  sigh,  evidently  of  relief.  The  little 
black  shape  which  showed  so  clearly  in  relief  upon 
the  glittering  patch  representing  the  sheet  of  water 
had  come  to  a  pause  just  upon  the  edge  of  its  white 
fringe,  and  there  it  now  stood  quite  motionless. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Watkin, 
after  a  minute's  silence  on  both  sides. 

"  We  will  go  back  :  he  is  leaving  the  valve,"  said 
Caroline,  as  the  figure  moved  to  the  left  of  the  shin- 
ing oblong  streak.  "  Doing  ?  O,  he  is  looking  at 
the  water.  It  is  important  to  know  how  high  it  is," 
now  almost  gayly  added  Caroline,  turning  about, 
and  moving  hastily  back  along  the  path,  as  though 
still  anxious  that  her  brother  should  not  see  them. 

"  You  are  very  white  in  the  face,"  said  the  aunt 
in  a  perplexed  way. 

"I  am  rather  faint  for  want- of  luncheon ;  I  had 
very  little  breakfast,"  replied  Caroline,  averting  her 
face  from  her  relative. 

"  The  country  hereabouts  is  certainly  very  pleas- 
ant," Mrs.  Watkin  said  a  few  minutes  later,  as  if  by 
way  of  trying  back  in  the  conversation;  "but  I 
should  think  it  is  dreary  enough  in  winter-time." 

"Indeed  it  is.  Then,  it  is  like  nothing  but  a 
white  sea  " ;  and  Caroline  shrugged  her  shoulders  at 
the  recollection  of  it. 

"To  have  a  lot  of  people  under  you,  to  whom  you 
are  giving  employment,  making  them  comfortable, 
is  nice,"  went  on  the  aunt,  following  up  her  altered 
track.  "  What  a  sharp  noise  the  wheel  makes." 
As  they  re-approached  the  mill,  the  clack  of  the  wa- 
ter-wheel became  increasingly  distinct.  "But  of 
course,  if  you  are  losing  money,  and  it  continues 
going  on  so,  you  '11  soon  be  ruined,  child.  I  don't 
think  your  money  should  have  been  put  into  it: 
Stephen's  was  a  different  matter.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  your  finding  a  husband  here  ;  and  yet  you 
tell  me  your  money  is  running  away,  just  like  the 
water  over  the  wheel  yonder." 

"  There  are  but  Stephen  and  I,  and  we  must  sink 
or  swim  together,"  firmly  answered  Caroline,  facing 
about.  "I  know  you  mean  it  very  kindly  aunt; 
but  you  must  not  talk  in  that  strain  to  Stephen.  I 
do  not  blame  him." 

"  O  no ;  I  shall  not  say  anything  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  very  good  of  you  to  look  at  it  in  that  way." 

"  I  know  he  wishes  my  money  was  not  in  the  mill ; 
and  it  would  be  that  thought  would  drive  him  to  it, 
if  he  did  anything  wrong." 

"  Anything  wrong,  Caroline  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  was  eagerly  repeated,  and 
the  speaker  turned  half-way  about,  to  glance  back 
up  the  valley ;  but  Stephen  Kenyon  was  not  in 
sight,  for  the  path  had  curved.  "  I  know  he  will 
not  do  anything." 

"  Stephen  has  more  religion,  as  well  as  more 
sense,  I  hope,  than  to  throw  himself  into  that  water, 
even  if  every  penny  you  had  was  gone.  You  surely 
are  not  afraid  Of  that,  Caroline?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  never  thought  of  it."  And  al- 
though there  was  a  scared  look  upon  Caroline's  face, 
her  clear,  open  eyes  bore  witness  to  her  sincerity. 

"  Then  you  should  not  talk  so  mysteriously, 
child." 

"  No,  I  should  not ;  but  hush !  Don't  speak  of  the 
dam :  some  one  may  overhear  you."  This  remark 
was  not  much  less  mysterious  than  the  preceding 
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observation,  -when  it  was  coupled  with  the  visible 
shiver  the  speaker  gave  in  uttering  it.  The  aunt, 
however,  was  just  then  tdb  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  be  very  critical. 

•'  I  can  see  your  spirits  are  quite  broken  down ; 
something  must  be  done  to  get  you  out  of  this  mess." 

"  We  hold  the  premises  on  a  lease,"  sadly  said 
Caroline.  —  "See,  yonder  is  Mr.  Dixon,"  she  has- 
tened to  add,  plainly  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  topic,  pointing  to  a  well-dressed,  portly 
man,  who  had  issued  from  the  mill-gates,  and  was 
crossing  over  the  road  to  the  house.  "  He  has  fin- 
ished writing  his  letters,  and  no  doubt  wants  his 
dinner,  that  he  may  be  off.  I  hope  Stephen  won't 
be  long." 

"  I  will  have  a  word  or  two  about  the  mill  with 
this  Mr.  Dixon,"  muttered  Mrs.  Watkin,  following 
her  niece,  Caroline  having  quickened  her  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  house,  through  the  door  of  which 
the  gentleman  named  was  just  vanishing. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  the  commercial  traveller  of  whom 
Caroline  Kenyon  had  previously  spoken.  He  had 
remained  behind  in  the  counting-house  to  write 
some  letters,  with  the  object  of  saving  a  mail  by 
dropping  them  into  the  first  post-office  he  passed  in 
his  crosscountry  drive  after  leaving  Lindon  Mill. 
But  before  setting  out  upon  his  journey  between  the 
hills,  the  commonest  hospitality  prescribed  that  he 
must  share  the  next  meal  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  doing  business.  That  had  been  arranged 
in  the  counting-house.  Stephen  Kenyon,  of  course, 
was  aware  of  it,  and  he  did  not  prolong  his  visit  to 
the  dam,  so  as  to  keep  them  waiting. 

During  dinner,  Mrs.  Watkin  paid  careful  atten- 
tions to  Mr.  Dixon  ;  and  despite  his  superfluous  jew- 
elry, and  the  voice  and  the  frequent  laugh  being 
louder  than  was  usual  in  the  decorous  cathedral 
town  in  which  she  dwelt,  she  seemed  to  find  him  en- 
tertaining. Some  of  his  anecdotes  must  have 
sounded  in  her  ears  a  little  apocryphal.  Having 
quoted  the  remark  of  Stephen,  that  a  rise  of  prices 
of  only  a  farthing  on  a  hundred  yards  of  tape  would 
make  the  mill  a  most  prosperous  concern,  Mr.  Dix- 
on, in  assenting  to  it,  surpassed  it  by  statements 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  could  hardly  be  fully 
credited  by  the  uninitated.  He  had,  he  said,  known 
persons  make  fortunes  out  of  a  profit  of  a  ha'penny 
upon  twenty-pound  transactions,  so  extensive  was 
their  business.  A  man  had  founded  a  family,  and 
got  a  baronetage,  by  collecting  old  empty  bottles ; 
there  were  persons  who  had  amassed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  by  the  invention  of  patent  shirt- 
buttons  and  metal  umbrella-frames.  The  adventures 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  became  prosaic  beside  the  in- 
cidents of  modern  trade,  as  related  by  Mr.  Dixon  ; 
and  as  he  kept  on  progressively  increasing  the  glit- 
tering numerals  by  which  he  represented  the  easily 
earned  wealth,  it  seemed  more  and  more  prepos- 
terous that  that  miserable  mill  outside  was  not 
minting  money,  instead  of  wasting  it.  Before  he 
took  his  leave,  Mr.  Dixon  drew  Caroline  aside  to  a 
table  where  stood  an  inkstand,  and  there  he  pro- 
duced to  her  two  slips  of  paper.  One  of  them  was 
torn,  and  this  he  further  tore  into  fragments :  the 
other  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Caroline  called  to 
Stephen  to  come  and  sign  it. 

"  This  is  a  four-months',  not  a  three-months' bill ! " 
exclaimed  Stephen,  who,  after  putting  his  name  to  it, 
had  gone  to  dry  the  document  by  holding  it  to  the 'fire. 


"  My  blunder.  But  never  mind  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry 
now.  I  hear  my  gig  is  at  the  door ;  "  and  Mr.  Dix- 
on snatched  the  paper  with  an  air  of  great  bustle. 

"  It  is  a  very  kindly  meant  blunder,  Mr.  Dixon," 
rather  confusedly  said"  Caroline. 

"  Good  day,"  answered  the  commercial  traveller, 
grasping  each  of  their  hands  in  turn.  Then  he 
looked  about  for  Mrs.  Watkin,  but  that  lady  was 
just  leaving  the  room  in  advance  of  him.  She 
meant  to  have  a  word  or  two  in  private  with  Mr. 
Dixon  on  the  door-step,  her  conversation  throughout 
the  dinner  designedly  leading  up  to  that  point. 

"  He  said  he  had  had  an  accident  with  the  other 
bill,  and  torn  it ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did  it  on  purpose, 
that  he  might  draw  this  other  at  four  months,"  said 
Caroline,  confronting  her  brother. 

"  I  don't  want  us  to  have  to  take  favors  of  that 
sort  from  people.  They  all  see  what  is  before  us," 
quite  sulkily  returned  Stephen,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

"  Perhaps  the  markets  may  turn,"  soothingly  re- 
plied his  sister,  going  nearer. 

"Nonsense!  Other  people  are  making  money 
with  the  markets  as  they  are.  It  is  the  mill ;  Mr. 
Dixon  said  so.  The  rent  being  low  is  nothing  ;  there 
is  the  expense  of  cartage  through  the  hills,  and  the 
machinery  is  old-fashioned."  Stephen's  eyes  flashed 
with  anger  as  he  continued ;  "  yet  we  have  it  tied 
on  our  backs  for  nearly  six  years,  and  every  far- 
thing  of  our  money  will  be  gone  long  befoi-e  that." 

"  As  I  told  you  last  week,  Stephen,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  for  a  sacrifice  " ;  and  Caroline  firmly 
laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder.  "It  will  be 
better  to  pay  the  rent  for  nothing,  and  to  lose  part 
upon  the  machinery,  than  to  keep  going  on  as  we  are. 
Shall  we  talk  it  over  with  aunt  ?  If  she  takes  the 
same  view  of  it  that  I  do,  will  you  consent  to  it  ?  " 

"  Old  Price  is  nicely  laughing  at  us  now,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  there  is  out  one  way  out  of  it,  if  it  hap- 
pened " ;  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  quit  it. 

"  There  are  many  ways  out  of  it,"  excitedly  called 
Caroline  after  him. 

As  the  door  closed,  Caroline,  upon  whom  Ste- 
phen's last  words  seemed  to  have  had  a  singular  ef- 
fect, turned  upon  the  hearth,  and,  leaning  her  head 
on  the  mantel-piece,  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of 
feeling,  crying  till  she  sobbed.  It  did  not,  however, 
last  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  She  lifted 
her  head,  wiped  her  face  with  an  air  of  sudden  re- 
solve, and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  began 
attending,  or  making  believe  to  attend,  to  some 
plants  standing  in  it.  A  minute  or  two  later,  the 
sharp  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard;  and  Caroline, 
though  she  saw  nothing  of  it,  for  the  front  of  the 
house  was  not  towards  the  road,  but  looked  down 
what  was  called  the  bottom  valley,  knew  Mr.  Dix- 
on's gig  was  departing.  The  loud  farewell  laughter 
of  that  gentleman,  indeed,  penetrated  even  within  the 
room.  Caroline  lifted  her  head  and  listened,  and  as 
the  parlor  door  reopened  to  admit  her  aunt,  she  set 
her  shoulders  more  squarely,  and,  suppressing  a  half- 
uttered  sigh,  turned  about  to  meet  Mrs.  Watkin  with 
a  forced  look  of  cheerfulness.  But  her  aunt's  face 
was  now  unusually  pale,  and  there  was  a  curious 
expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  aunt  ? "  asked  Caroline, 
going  towards  her. 

"  I  have  been  having  some  talk  with  Mr.  Dixon," 
was  the  singular  reply. 

"Yes?" 

"  Where  is  Stephen  ?  "  and  Mrs.  V/atkin  looked 
round  eagerly. 

"  He  is  gone  into  the  mill." 
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"  In  the  mill  ?  Not  up  to  the  dam  again  ?  "  and 
she  keenly  glanced  at  Caroline. 

The  girl  gave  a  slight  start,  as  she  peered  back 
into  her  aunt's  face ;  but  she  made  no  reply  in 
words. 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  Mr.  Dixon,"  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin  repeated.  Then,  lowering  her  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  she  went  on  :  "  He  says  there  is  but  one 
way  of  getting  the  mill  off  your  hands." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  it,  aunt,"  broke  out  Caroline, 
her  eyes  flashing  and  nostrils  quivering.  "  I  know 
what  you  are  wing  to  say,  but  I  did  not  think  it  of 
Mr.  Dixon.  He  says  everything  in  joke,  but  such 
things  are  not  to  be  joked  about.  It  is  yery  likely," 
and  at  this  thought  she  suddenly  lifted  her  hands, 
"  that  he  has  said  the  same  to  Stephen  !  I  wish  Mr. 
Dixon  had  not  come  here  at  all." 

"  He  merely  said  —  " 

"  But  Stephen  is  excited,  and  he  might  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Dixon's  words  as  joking." 

"  It  is  then  as  he  said  ?  If  the  dam  burst,  you 
could  give  up  the  mill  ?  "  nervously  inquired  the 
aunt. 

"  That  is  in  the  lease  ;  but  the  dam  will  not  burst." 
Here  Caroline's  bright  eyes  curiously  wavered  before 
her  aunt's  gaze,  while  her  facejirst  flushed  and  then 
grew  pale  again.  "  It  is  wrong  even  to  wish  it,  and 
I  will  not  do  so,"  she  added,  in  quite  a  loud  tone. 
"  If  God  sent  it,  well  and  good,  but  there  is  danger 
in  wishing  it ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  ought  not  to-  have  put 
it  into  Stephen's  head.  I  will  return  him  his  four 
months'  bill,  and  ask  for  some  other  traveller  to  come 
in  his  place."  Caroline  had  grown  quite  angry  as 
she  spoke. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  be  cross  with  him." 

"  Am  I  cross  ?     I  did  not  intend  to  be." 

"  He  simply  said,  your  only  chance  of  getting  out 
of  the  bad  job  was  the  bursting  of  the  dam,  and  it 
would  serve  the  landlord  right." 

"  What  would  serve  the  landlord  right  ?  "  de- 
manded Caroline. 

"  If  it  did  burst." 

"  Oh  ! "  and  Caroline  lowered  her  look. 

"  He  had  said  so  to  Stephen,  he  added." 

<;  You  see !  I  told  you  it  was  so  "  ;  and  the  speak- 
er stamped  her  foot,  as  she  added  ;  B  Mr.  Dixon  shall 
not  come  here  again."  She  repeated  it,  and,  in  much 
agitation,  paced  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and 
back  again. 

"  It  is  n't  as  if  I  was  a  stranger,  Caroline,"  recom- 
menced Mrs.  Watkin,  a  second  or  two  afterwards. 
"I  only  went  to  Mr.  Dixon  to  see  if  I  could  get 
anything  out  of  him  in  the  way  of  adkice,  so  as  to 
help  you." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt ;  I  am  very  silly  to  act  in  this 
way  " ;  and  Caroline  came  towards  the  hearth,  again 
forcing  a  smile.  "We  won't  talk  any  more  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  but  I  want  to  mention  Stephen  to  you.  I  am 
sure  the  better  plan  would  be  to  stop  the  mill ;  and 
if  Mr.  Price  will  take  nothing  else,  then  to  pay  him 
the  rent  till  the  lease  runs  out,  and  get  what  we  can 
for  the  machinery.  But  Stephen  is  angry  at  Mr. 
Price,  and  so  he  does  n't  look  at  the  thing  calmly. 
I  wish,  in  talking  with  him,  you  would  support  me 
in  what  I  say,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
us  to  do." 

"  The  sooner  you  are  both  quite  out  of  it,  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  is  very  clear ;  Mr.  Dixon  has  fully  satisfied 
me  of  that.  Why,"  and  Mrs.  Watkin's  voice  broke, 
"why  did  you  follow  Stephen  to  the  dam  before 
dinner  ?     I  remember  you  said  something." 

Again  the  blue  eyes  wavered,  every  tint  of  color 


faded  from  the  cheeks,  and  the  breath  came  very 
heavily.  "  I  told  you  the  height  of  the  water  had  to 
be  looked  to  ;  they  have  to  regulate  the  valves." 

Saying  this,  Caroline  turned  about,  making  di- 
rectly for  the  door,  through  which  she  passed  with- 
out a  word  of  further  explanation,  leaving  her  not 
very  considerate-minded  relative  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  much  perplexed. 


CHAPTER   m. 

"  I  wish  the  mill  was  paying  ;  it  is  so  very 
pleasant  here  " ;  and  Mrs.  Watkin  stood  still  on  the 
garden-path,  and  upturned  her  face  to  feel  the 
breeze  which  was  lightly  blowing  from  the  moors. 

"  Both  Stephen  and  I  should  be  happy  enough,  I 
am  sure,  if  business  matters  were  different,"  sighed 
Caroline,  arranging  a  creeping-plant  at  the  gable 
of  the  house. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  aunt  and  niece  were 
in  the  little  garden  at  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
gave  them  a  view  down  the  lower  valley.  Things 
were  indeed  very  pleasant.  The  sun  was  lifting 
the  mists  off  the  heath,  from  which  a  most  grateful 
perfume  was  borne  upon  the  air ;  larks  were  singing 
gayly  overhead,  while  behind  echoed  the  busy  rattle 
of  the  mill-wheel. 

"Well,  P  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  Watkin,  in 
answer  to  Caroline's  last  remark.  ,"  You  cr.n't  be 
here  all  your  life,  no  matter  how  nice  it  is." 

"  I  don't  say  it  is  not  dull  sometimes  " ;  and  now 
Caroline  faced  about,  and  surveyed  the  beautiful 
prospect.  "  If  we  had  some  neighbors  in  our  own 
station  nearer  than  the  Watsons,  I  should  be  glad, 
for  now  and  then  I  almost  get  afraid  of  the  clouds 
being  so  very  white,'  and  the  moors  so  quiet.  But 
it  is  the  mill  makes  Stephen  so  gloomy.  If  that 
was  successful,  both  of  us  would  be  quite  cheerful 
in  one  another's  society." 

".Nonsense!  Stephen  is  well  enough,  but  you 
can't  marry  Stephen,  nor  he  can't  marry  you.  You 
might  live  here  till  you  were  forty,  and  never  have 
"a  chance  of  a  husband."  • 

"  It  will  be  a  long  while  yet  before  I  am  forty, 
aunt";  and  the  speaker  drew  herself  up,  and 
smoothed  her  ringlets.  "  Forty !  Why,  it  wants 
fourteen  long  years  to  that "  \  and  she  laughed  as 
she  continued :  "  I  hope  there  is  somebody  watting 
somewhere  for  me.  It  is  not  so  very  far  away  to 
the  town,  you  know,"  she  added,  with  something 
rising  in  her  cheeks  just  like  the  beginning  of  a 
blush,  but  the  aunt  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

"  There  is  nobody  here,  either,  for  Stephen  \o 
pick  among,"  went  on  that  lady,  shaking  her  head  *, 
"  and  I  know  what  men  are.  When  they  do  make 
fools  of  themselves,'  they  are  worse  than  women. 
I  should  not  wonder  at  Stephen,  in  another  year 
or  two,  all  of  a  sudden  making  one  of  the  girls  out 
of  the  cottages  his  wife. 

"  Aunt ! "  exclaimed  Caroline  in  much  surprise, 
and  looking  a  little  offended. 

"  I  did  n't  say  he  will  do  so ;  I  hope  he  will  have 
more  sense.  But,  pretty  as  the  place  is,  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  come  here." 

"  So  it  was " ;  and  a  sigh  followed  the  words. 

"  White  clouds  and  running  water,  and  that  nice 
color  on  the .  bushes,"  pointing  to  the  moorland, 
"  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  you  want  to 
live  among  people  you  can  visit." 

"  I  don't  think  Stephen  bothers  his  head  much  in 
the  way  you  suppose,"  said  Caroline,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  most  struck  by  that  former  passage 
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of  the  conversation.  "  He  has  something  else  to 
think  of,  for  it  is  not  his  fault  that  things  don't 
go  right.  Every  morning  at  six  o'clock  he  is  in 
the  mill.  I  am  sure  he  half  works  himself  to 
death."  Caroline  went  on  at  great  length  in  eulogy 
of  her  brother.  She  seemed  almost  too  eagerly 
anxious  in  seeking  to  impress  Aunt  Watkin  with 
the  best  possible  opinion  of  him. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  industrious,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  harder  to  think  it  is  thrown  away.  Though 
there  is  this  comfort,"  the  aunt  briskly  continued, 
"  a  man  who  has  energy  will  make  his  way  in  the 
end,  even  if  he  starts  badly.  But  it  is  your  money 
being  at  stake  worrits  me,  for  girls  without  some 
fortune  have  a  poor  chance  nowadays :  and  that 
makes  me  say  you  nyust  get  out  of  it  by  some  means, 
Carry. 

"  We  must  both  of  us  get  out  of  it ;  and  I  want 
you,  aunt,  to  lose  no  time  in  urging  on  Stephen 
that  it  will  be  better  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
sacrifice  at  once,  even  if  we  had  to  pay  the  rent 
for  all  the  six  years." 

"  But  that  would  ruin  you  both,  child." 

"  Yes,  it  would  almost." 

"  Providence  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
since  it  is  not  your  own  fault " ;  and  the  aunt 
looked  curiously  at  the  niece. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?  "  was  Caroline's  answer,  evading 
the  inspection,  and  moving  away.  They  both 
went  into  the  house. 

By  and  by,  Stephen  came  back  from  the  mill  to 
breakfast.  His  aunt  and  his  sister  both  seemed 
determined  to  talk  him  into  good  spirits,  had  he 
been  out  of  them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be.  He  might  have  concluded  from  the  gayety 
they  each  put  on  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance, 
that  they  had  been  doing  nothing  but  laugh  and 
joke  all  the  morning.  But  Stephen  himself  was 
not  so  taciturn  as  usual :  he  talked  away  nearly  as 
fast  as  they  did.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  a  little 
hypocrisy  all  round ;  and  if  Stephen  did  not  see 
through  that  of  the  women,  Caroline  seemed  to 
haje  some  suspicion  of  his.  She  at  times  scrutinized 
him  very  closely.  On  the  previous  night,  they  had 
talked  of  what  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
aunt  must  first  be  taken  to  see,  an  understanding 
existing  between  brother  and  sister  that  part  of  the 
day  must  be  devoted  to  entertaining  their  relative 
in  this  way.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  the 
matter  was  reverted  to.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however, 
now  protested  that  she  was  as  much  interested  in 
the  works  of  the  mill  as  she  could  possibly  be  in 
inspecting  caves,  or  witnessing  prospects  from  points 
of  the  moorland,  and  she  insisted  upon  those  expe- 
ditions being  at  least  postponed  for  the  present.  In 
the  end,  all  three  left  the  house  together,  and  went 
across  to  the  mill,  the  aunt  going  direct  into  the 
rooms  where  the  machinery  was;  for,  in  reality, 
she  felt  flattered  by  the  rough  deference  the  work- 
people paid  to  their  employers'  relative  and  guest. 
Caroline  stayed  with  her  a  little,  explaining  matters ; 
but  she  soon  found  her  way  to  her  usual  post  in  the 
counting-house,  desirous  of  getting  on  with  her  own 
duties  there,  so  as  to  have  time  to  attend  to  her 
aunt  when  the  latter  had  gratified  her  present 
curiosity.  Not  many  minutes  passed  before  she  sent 
a  peremptory  message  to  her  brother,  who  was  in 
another  part  of  the  premises ;  and  on  Stephen's 
joining  her,  a  singular  scene  occurred  in  the  little 
office,  which  we  must  record  in  detail. 

"  It  is  a  temptation  of  Satan,  Stephen.  Put  it 
from  you  this  moment,  for  if  you  dally  with  it  you 


are  lost ! "  Caroline,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  to  some 
loose  papers  lying  between  them  on  the  de 

u  I  was  but  trying  to  understand  something  Mr. 
Dixon  said  "  ;  and  Stephen  Kenyon  shrank  abashed 
from  his  sister  towards  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Dixon !  —  Nay,  give  me  those  papers  " ;  and 
Caroline  boldly  laid  a  hand  upon  Stephen's,  as  he 
was  dragging  the  pieces  of  paper  along  the  desk. 
"  you  must  make  a  solemn  promise  not  to  think  of 
it." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  talk  in  this  way," 
he  replied,  beginning  to  show  temper.  "  I  wanted 
to  see  what  the  pressure  of  water  would  be,  if — if 
the  valves  were  forgotten." 

"  That  is  not  a  right  feeling,  Stephen.  My  aunt 
—  you  must  hear  me,"  she  broke  off,  following 
him  up.  My  aunt  and  I  watched  you  go  up  the 
valley  yester-morning,  and,  for  anything  I  know, 
she  suspects  you !  If  the  valves  were  forgotten,  —  I 
mean  really  forgotten,  —  our  character  is  now  at 
stake  " ;  and  the  blue  eyes  glittered  excitedly.  "  Do 
you  not  see  it  ?  Even  if  it  pleased  God  now  to  do 
it  himself,  Mr.  Dixon  would  believe  it  was  not  an 
accident." 

"  What  did  you  say  of  aunt  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
surprised  and  pallid  visage. 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly,  Stephen  "  ;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  advance  upon  him  in  the  dusty  sunbeam 
falling  through  the  square  window.  "  It  is  Mr. 
Dixon  again  there !  He  told  aunt  there  was  but 
one  way  of  our  getting  free  of  the  mill.  Do  not 
think  of  him  one  minute ;  he  must  be  our  evil  genius, 
I  am  sure." 

"  But  aunt  ?  " 

"  I  wondered  why  you  went  up  the  valley,  and  I 
asked  aunt  to  come  with  me  ;  and  I  saw  you  go  to 
the  dam-gate.  —  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her :  I 
told  her  you  went  to  look  at  the  height  of  the 
water,"  poor  Caroline  hastened  to  say,  her  pale  face 
now  flushing.  "  Forgive  me,  Stephen,  but  I  knew 
this  bad  thought  had  been  put  into  your  mind  days 
ago.  I  knew  it  from  your  mentioning  the  dam  so 
often ;  and  there  is  the  danger,  Stephen.  Do  not 
let  your  mind  dwell  upon  it ;  banish  it  now,  this  in- 
stant. Promise  me  you  will."  Stepping  suddenly 
nearer,  she  put  her  arms  on  both  his  shoulders,  and 
gazed  entreatingly,  with  her  tearful  eyes,  into  his 
haggard  face.  "  Make  an  effort !  "  she  whispered 
with  intense  eagerness,  as  he  stood  silent,  his  fea- 
tures twitching,  and  his  breathing  coming  and  going 
violently. 

"  1  will,"  he  impulsively  said,  fully  erecting  him- 
self.    "  The  de^il  shall  not  conquer  me  !  " 

"  O,  thank  you,  Stephen.  God  will  help  you  " ; 
and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  she  kissed  him. 

"  Don't  think  I  meant  to  do  it ;  but  I  could  n't 
help  an  idea  of  its  happening  coming  into  my  mind," 
he  added,  in  a  shamefaced  way.  "  It  is  so  hard  to 
see  the  money  going,  and  to  know  that  Price  was 
sure  it  would  be  so." 

"J3e  is  a  bad  man,  but,  if  we  lose  our  money,  we 
won't  lose  our  souls,  Stephen,"  she  solemnly  said,  as 
he  disentangled  her  arms. 

"  If  it  was  n't  for  your  money  I  should  n't  mind." 

"  Never  speak  of  my  money !  I  don't  care  a  whit 
for  it,  now  you  have  made  me  so  happy,"  and  Caro- 
line's face  beamed  as  she  said  it.  "  There  ! "  she 
triumphantly  added,  tearing  the  pieces  of  paper  she 
took  up  from  the  desk  into  fragments,  and  sending 
them  fluttering  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Dixon  said  he  looked  at  the  dam  the  last  time 
he  was  here  before,  when  he  went  up  to  fish,  and  he 
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felt  sure  then,  that,  if  anybody  opened  the  top  flood- 
gate to  the  full  before  they  raised  the  escape-valve 
at  the  mouth  of  the  flow-pipe,  the  pressure  would 
blow  the  dam  up.  I  was  only  reckoning  the  pressure," 
Stephen  confusedly  explained. 

"  How  dared  he  hint  such  a  wicked  suggestion  ?  " 
indignantly  said  Caroline.  "He  shall  not  come  here 
again." 

"  He  did  not  mean  it  as  a  suggestion.  It  came 
into  his  head  while  he  was  fishing,  he  said." 

"  But  why  must  he  mention  it  to  you,  knowing 
how  we  were  placed?  He  may  be  a  kind,  amiable 
man  ;  but  such  heedlessness  as  that  is  as  bad  as  mal- 
ice. The  devil  may  get  half  his  work  done  in  that 
way,"  she  excitedly  added.  "I  am  not  angry," 
and  she  suddenly  smoothed  her  voice.  "  Let  me 
go  with  you,"  for  he  was  again  making  towards  the 
door. 

Stephen  made  no  answer,  but  she  followed  him 
out  into  the  noisy,  working  part  of  the  mill. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  may  be  briefly  given. 
Caroline,  after  leaving  her  aunt,  and  going  into  the 
counting-house,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  entry- 
book  which  it  was  Stephen's  province  to  keep  :  out 
of  the  leaves  of  this  volume,  as  she  lifted  it  from  the 
shelf,  dropped  some  pieces  of  paper,  which  attracted 
her  notice  by  the  curious  sketches,  calculations,  and 
stray  words  written  upon  them  ;  and  as  she  traced 
these  out,  they,  to  her  great  agitation,  resolved 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  plan  of  the  mill-dam.  Her 
previous  suspicion  cast  a  too  clear  light  upon  the 
fragmentary  drawings ;  she  saw  that  they  represent- 
en  the  bursting  of  the  dam  ;  and  she  understood  the 
rest.  When  Stephen,  in  answer  to  her  message, 
joined  her  in  the  counting-house,  she  pointed  to  the 
papers,  and  directly  challenged  him  upon  them. 
Then  followed  the  talk  we  have  given  above. 

At  another  time,  Mrs.  Watkin  would  most  likely 
have  detected  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  brother  and  sister  some  traces  of  the  scene  that 
had  just  passed  in  the  office,  but  she  was  preoccu- 
pied in  her  own  way  just  now.  Stephen,  as  though 
he  had  some  misgiving  upon  this  score,  showed  some 
reluctance  to  confront  his  aunt ;  but  Caroline,  fol- 
lowing out  her  own  tactics,  persisted  in  herself 
keeping  close  beside  him,  and  shortly  contrived  to 
get  Mrs.  Watkin  to  join  them.  Nor  would  Caroline 
leave  Stephen  then.  She  seemed  to  be  determined 
he  should  not  be  alone  to  brood  on  what  had  hap- 
pened, until  the  freshness  of  the  impression  of  it  had 
been  _  quite  effaced.  Throughout  all  that  long 
morning,  under  one  pretext  and  another,  she  clung 
to  Stephen.  And  it  was  curious  to  watch  with  what 
instinctive  art  she  managed  him.  Now  and  again, 
with  the  obstinacy  of  his  sex,  he  fell  into  a  restive 
sulkiness.  She  only  adapted  her  conduct  to  it  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  it.  It  was  not  that  she  op- 
pressed him  with  any  special  kindness  of  manner; 
no,  that  he  would  have  resented  ;  the  effect  her  con- 
duct seemed  to  be  calculated  to  produce  was  rather 
this,  —  that  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred,  that 
she  attached  little  or  no  importance  now  to  having 
so  recently  discovered  his  fatal  temptation  ! 

Towards  evening,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Caroline,  they  all  three  set  out  together 
for  a  walk,  and  went  down  one  of  the  side-valleys 
to  visit  the  only  friend  the  family  had,  a  retired 
surgeon,  named  Watson,  who  lived  some  mile  and  a 
half  away.  It  was  late  when  they  returned.  That 
night,  as  Caroline  and  her  aunt  were  kissing  each 
other  outside  the  latter's  bedroom  door,  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin raised  her  candle  the  better  to  peer  into  her 


niece's  face.  "  You  and  Stephen  have  not  had  a 
tiff  while  my  back  has  been  turned  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  O  no !  What  made  you  think  it  ?  "  and  Caro- 
line put  on  an  air  of  perfect  innocence. 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  to  want  to  make  some- 
thing up  with  him  ;  you  were  so  very  attentive  to 
him.  Good  night.  You  are  a  pattern  brother  and 
sister." 

The  elder  lady's  own  experience  had  caused  her 
partially  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  younger, 
and  to  perceive  something  of  what  was  going  on, 
though  she  did  not  guess  all. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LA  BELLE  HELENE  IN  LONDON. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  Mademoiselle  Schneider's 
popularity  that  it  should  have  made  such  a  piece  as 
La  Belle  Helene  not  merely  float — that  would  have 
been  remarkable  enough  —  but  actually  achieve 
a  great  success.  This  is  truly  a  triumph  of  histrionic 
genius.  Any  cook,  says  Valentine  in  L'  Avare,  can 
make  a  good  dinner  with  materials  ;  the  real  artist 
is  he  who  makes  it  without,  and  certainly  the  pro- 
verbial feat  of  getting  soup  out  of  a  nettle  is  nothing 
to  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  achievement  of  getting 
a  popular  opera  out  of  La  Belle  Helene.  When  you 
have  admitted  that  the  music,  though  very  flimsy 
and  essentially  second-class,  is  of  that  light,  airy, 
catching  kind  which  Providence  seems  specially  to 
have  provided  for  a  fashionable  after-dinner  audi- 
ence, you  have  said  almost  all  there  is  to  say  in  the 
piece's  favor.  Deficient  throughout  in  humor  and 
interest,  sometimes,  indeed,  becoming  so  tedious  that 
wholesale  cutting  and  pruning  is  required  to  make 
it  endurable,  —  at  least  by  an  English  audience,  —  it 
hangs  painfully  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 
The  author  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  work 
the  easy  and  prolific  vein  of  humor  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  piece  naturally  opens  for  him.  None 
but  a  very  feeble  writer  need  be  at  a  loss  for  fun  if 
he  has  no  scruple  about  vulgarizing  and  ridiculing 
themes  which  all  our  earliest  associations  lead  us  to 
respect  as  sacred  or  sublime.  A  never-failing  fund 
of  that  incongruity  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
humor  can  be  got  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing 
such  themes  down  to  the  low  level  of  commonplace 
every-day  life,  and  the  greater  their  sacredness  or  sub- 
limity the  easier  the  trick.  In  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
for  instance,  much  of  the  broadest,  if  not  exactly  the 
best,  humor  is  got  by  making  saints  and  devils  talk 
and  act  like  very  ordinary  personages  of  the  present 
day.  The  more  one  respects  St.  Peter  and  his 
office  as  keeper  of  the  keys  of  Paradise,  the  more 
difficult  one  finds  it  to  resist  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  having  him  introduced  grumbling,  like  a  hall- 
porter  at  the  annoyance  of  "  runaway  rings." 

But  the  trick  is  so  easy,  and  involves  so  unworthy 
and  undignified  a  sacrifice,  that  its  only  possible 
excuse  is  that  it  should  provide  plenty  of  genuine 
fun.  If  we  are  to  sin,  the  sin  should  be  a  pleasant 
one ;  it  is  inexcusable  folly  to  be  both  vicious  and 
dull.  If  we  are  to  sit  and  laugh  with  the  author  of 
La  Belle  Helene  at  the  coarsest  caricature  and  vul- 
garization of  a  story  ennobled  by  the  world-wide 
veneration  of  centuries,  at  the  "  King  of  Men " 
dancing  the  cancan,  or  Ajaz  of  the  seven-fold  shield 
tumbling  about  with  a  red  nose  like  a  Christmas 
clown,  let  us  at  least  have  the  wages  of  our  iniquity, 
the  necessary  compensation  for  our  loss  of  self-re- 
spect, in  a  hearty  laugh.  But  M.  Offenbach,  per- 
haps because  unconscious  of  the  degradation,  is  at 
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no  pains  whatever  to  atone  for  it.  That,  like  nearly 
all  his  brother  dramatists  in  Paris,  as  a  class  the 
■wittiest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  modern  writers, 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  trick  which  we  have 
described,  is  obvious  from  the  fun  which  he  gets  out 
of  Calchas'  difficulties  with  the  stage-thunder  used 
for  declaring  the  oracles  of  Zeus,  and  from  a  few 
similar  passages.  But  he  rarely  takes  this  trouble, 
evidently  considering  it  easier  to  put  red  on  A j ax's 
nose,  and  make  him  act  like  any  ordinary  buffoon, 
than  to  take  special  advantage  of  all  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  character.  And  as  rouge  on  the  nose 
of  Ajax  is  not  necessarily  more  laughter-moving 
than  rouge  on  any  other  nose,  the  degradation  of 
the  character  excites  not  merriment,  but  disgust. 

It  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  genius  to  make  such  a 
"  comic  opera  "  a  great  success,  and  even  Mademoi- 
selle Schneider's  popularity  has  scarcely  sufficed  to 
the  piece  off  on  an  English  audience.  Consid- 
ering her  extraordinary  reputation,  and  as  com- 
pared with  La  Grande  Duchesse,  La  Belle  Helene 
has  proved  at  St.  James's  almost  a  failure.  It  is  of 
course  only  fair  to  the  actress  to  remember  that  the 
supposed  secret  of  her  success,  her  unrivalled  power 
of  impropriety,  is  by  the  prudery  of  an  English  au- 
dience denied  fair  play.  If  a  tithe  of  what  one  is 
told  of  her  daring  flights  in  La  Belle  Helene  at  Paris, 

—  and  from  our  own  experience  of  her  Grande  Duch- 
esse there  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that  is 
told,  —  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  conspic- 
uous and  cruel  instance  of  "genius  bound"  than 
Mademoiselle  Schneider  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  an  actress  who  is  nothing  if 
not  improper  should  be  deprived  by  Puritanical 
bigotry  and  insular  barbarism  of  her  natural  right 
to  wear  a  diaphanous  dress,  to  dance  the  cancan, 
and  do  what  she  likes  with  even  her  own  legs, 
hands,  and  eyes,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the 
actor  who  happens  to  be  nearest  her.  But  still, 
fetter  genius  as  you  may,  it  will  somehow  show  itself 
through  its  chains,  and  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
thoroughly  deserves  the  praise  of  making  more  than 
most  women  could  hope  to  make  of  what  few  pro- 
prietary rights,  as  a  free  and  easy  actress,  in  her 
own  limbs  and  those  of  her  neighbors,  our  national 
prejudice  has  left  her. 

Not  that  we  can  ourselves  discover  in  her  Belle 
Helene,  as  acted  at  St.  James's,  anything  like  the 
impropriety  which  nearly  all  the  critics  have  ascribed 
to  it ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  either  as 
audaciously  free-thinking  as  the  lady  herself,  or,  worse 
still,  inhumanly  innocent,  we  must  confess  that  much 
that  has  been  written  on  this  point  seems  to  us,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
the  merest  "  fudge."  The  critics  have  either  been 
tickling  the  pharisaical  self-complacency  of  the 
British  Philistine  by  showing  him  how  much  more 
moral  he  and  his  well-conducted  newspapers  are 
than  those  wicked  French;  or  else,  having  heard  of, 
or  perhaps  seen,  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  unfettered 
feats  of  arms  and  legs  in  Paris,  they  went  to  see  her 
at  St.  James's  with  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  or,  more 
probably  still,  they  confounded  her  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  good  taste  with  those  of  the  piece.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  about  as  improper  and  atrociously  French, 

—  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  —  as  any  piece 
very  well  could  be.  To  say  that  much  of  the  inter- 
est, such  as  it  is,  turns  upon  adultery,  much  of  the 
fun  upon  cuckoldry,  much  of  the  "  bustle  "  upon  the 
genial  free-and-easy  fraternization  of  priests,  war- 
riors, statesmen,  princesses,  and  courtesans,  may 
sound  rather  strong  condemnation  to  English  ears, 


but  is,  after  all,  saying  little  more  than  that  the 
piece  is  essentially  French,  and  only  what  the  ad- 
mirer and  frequenter  of  Parisian  plays  has  a  right 
to  expect.  If  La  Belle  Helene  stopped  here,  it  would 
be  mere  English  prudery  to  complain.  But  much 
of  it  out-herods  Herod.  Helen's  now  humorous,  now 
pathetic  references  to  her  feathered  papa,  though 
cruelly  curtailed  and  sacrificed  to  conciliate  an  E 
lish  audience,  and  the  conspicuous  use  of  the  paint- 
ing which  illustrates  Dr.  Lempriere's  graceful  le- 
gend, are  worse  than  French,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  worthy  of  the  stage  satirized  by 
Juvenal,  when,  molli  Ledam  saltante  Baihyllo,  Ro- 
man ladies  of  rank  gave  way  to  indescribable  e< 
sies.  In  common  charity  and  decency  one  is  bound 
to  believe  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  such  tl 
are  tolerated  because  they  are  so  few  by  whom  : 
are  understood.  And  perhaps  the  same  chari  I 
supposition  applies  to  such  bits  of  by-play  as  the 
manipulation  of  Menelaus's  laurel-crown,  or  the  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  Bacchis  as  she  is  ushering  Paris 
into  the  presence  of  Helen.  No  English  lady  or 
English  woman  of  any  self-respect  would,  we  believe, 
sit  through  a  piece  flavored  with  delicacies  of  this 
description,  if  she  knew  what  they  meant.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  impropriety  of 
the  piece  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  actress  merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  invitingly  broad.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  stories  one  hears  of  virtuous 
duchesses  leaving  the  performance  half  finished  in 
indignant  disgust  at  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  indeli- 
cacy, —  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  popular 
mind  still  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  virtuous 
duchess,  —  either  these  outraged  ladies  were  'more 
chaste  than  logical,  or  else  we  must  ourselves  be 
distressingly  innocent.  We  certainly  went  to  St. 
James's  most  anxious  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
great  Schneider's  marvellous  success,  considering  it 
a  curious  and  instructive  sign  of  the  times,  and  fully 
prepared  to  watch  most  carefully  —  as  some  one 
says,  "  with  a  blush  and  a  good  opera-glass "  — 
every  improper  look,  word,  and  gesture  that  came 
from  her. 

We  venture  to  assert,  though  with  all  becoming 
diffidence,  that  not  a  single  wink  or  wicked  glance 
escaped  us.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  —  rather  reluctantly,  inasmuch  as 
it  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  —  that,  although  the  piece  itself  compelled 
the  actress  to  do  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
ogling,  embracing,  and  hand-squeezing  than  an 
average  husband  would  exactly  like  his  wife  to  go 
through  (at  least  with  any  man  but  himself),  there 
was  nothing  in  the  mere  doing  of  it  so  very  atro- 
cious or  peculiarly  Schneiderian.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  Mademoiselle  Schneider  often 
proved  herself  as  merciful  as  she  is  great,  and  sacri- 
ficed some  of  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for 
shocking  any  virtuous  duchess  in  the  audience. 
This  forbearance  was  strikingly  displayed  during 
the  scene  in  which  Paris  gains  admission  into 
Helen's  bedroom  when  she  is  sleeping,  and  she 
mistakes,  or  professes  to  mistake,  him  for  a  dream. 
A  more  ingenious  opening  for  just  permissible  im- 
propriety was  perhaps  never  hit  upon,  even  by 
Parisian  playwright.  The  strictest  moralist  would 
find  it  hard  to  assign  an  exact  limit  to  the  liberties 
which  the  chastest  of  wives  and  most  decorous  of 
actresses  might  take  with,  or  permit  from,  a  dream. 
But  from  an  author  writing  specially  for  an  actress 
with  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  courage  and  forty- 
dollymop   power  of  melting,  languishing,  pawing, 
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and  sprawling  herself  all  over  an  admirer,  the  idea 
amounted  to  inspiration.  And  when  we  think  that 
Mademoiselle  Schneider  deliberately  forewent  this 
wondrous  opportunity,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
scarcely  bestowed  one  caress  upon  the  phantom 
Paris,  we  feel  that  the  self-sacrifice  is  positively  sub- 
lime. One  can  only  hope  that  she  will  soon  be 
able  to  compensate  herself,  and  again  do  M.  Offen- 
bach justice  before  an  appreciative  audience. 

But  if  her  acting  at  St.  James's  is  really  not 
so  very  improper,  wherein  lies  its  great  charm  ? 
What  has  made  society  go  mad  about  her,  and 
turned  the  heads  of  our  princes  and  nobles  ?  The 
problem  is,  we  confess,  beyond  'our  grasp ;  and  if 
we  venture  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  it,  it  is  only 
as  children  playing  with  a  pebble  or  two,  while  a 
great  ocean  of  Schneiderism  lies  unexplored  before 
us.  The  worst  part,  indeed  the  essential  and 
crowning  characteristic,  of  her  acting  seems  to  us, 
not  its  impropriety,  but  its  startling  vulgarity  and 
—  speaking  artistically,  not  morally  —  its  conspic- 
uous coarseness.  In  the  way  of  vulgarity  there 
seems  nothing  from  which  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
shrinks.  She  is  ready  to  kick  out  "  ahind  and 
afore "  at  a  man,  to  punch  him  playfully  in  the 
stomach,  to  tumble  over  him,  or  let  him  tumble  over 
her,  —  to  do.  anything,  in  short,  which  she  thinks 
will  raise  a  laugh.  Nor  do  we  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  an  actress  who,  in  all  her  movements  and 
attitudes,  was  more  eminently  bourgeoise.  Consid- 
ering that  in  La  Belle  Ht'lene  she  is  playing  the 
part  of  a  famous  beauty  and  queen,  it  is  marvellous 
how  completely  she  contrives  to  escape  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  refinement  or  dignity.  Everything 
Helen  does,  from  moving  across  the  stage  to  making 
love,  she  does  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  milliner 
in  a  court-dress. 

The  only  class  of  characters  which  we  can  fancy 
Mademoiselle  Schneider  really  suiting  or  excelling 
in,  is  that  played  so  well  by  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews, 
in  which  some  cook  or  housemaid  suddenly  becomes 
a  countess,  and  does  not  know  how  to  carry  off  her 
novel  position.  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  coarse- 
ness as  an  artist  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  Her 
notion,  for  instance,  of  betraying  "  emotion,"  when 
she  first  sees  the  handsome  Pai-is,  is  to  give  the  sort 
of  stage  start  backwards,  with  the  corresponding 
rush  forwards,  that  a  third-rate  tragedy-queen  at  a 
provincial  theatre  gives  at  discovering  the  straw- 
berry mark  of  her  long-lost  son.  When  Paris  is 
laying  vigorous  siege  to  her,  and  she  is  reluctantly 
resisting  him,  her  way  of  indicating  the  mental 
struggle  supposed  to  be  going  on  between  duty  and 
inclination  is  to  keep  on  covering  up  her  bosom,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  strip  her  of  rather  more  than 
her  virtue,  and  to  contort  her  limbs  and  writhe  her 
body  about  in  a  fashion  far  more  suggestive  of 
stomachic  spasms  or  severe  indigestion  than  of  any 
mental  emotion  of  which  we  ever,  heard.  Her  act- 
ing is,  in  fact,  always  of  the  body,  bodily,  always 
thoroughly  animal  and  physical.  Nothing  could  be 
more  illustrative  of  this,  or  more  generally  charac- 
teristic of  her  whole  style,  than  her  utter  miscon- 
ception, or  perhaps  deliberate  perversion,  of  the 
character  assigned  her.  Trashy  as  is  M.  Offen- 
bach's piece  as  a  whole,  his  Helen  rises  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  buffoonery  and  low  burlesque. 
His  conception  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Helen  drawn  by  Ovid,  no  bad  judge  of  womankind, 
who  begins  her  letter  to  Paris  by  angrily  upbraid- 
ing him  for  daring  to  write  to  her,  and  finishes  it  by 
hinting  at  where  they  can  most  safely  meet.     There 


is  a  touch  of  real  comedy  about  the  arch  half-con- 
scious way  in  which  La  Belle  He'lene  excuses  to 
herself  her  passion  for  Paris  by  attributing  it  to' 
"  lafataliie"  and  to  her  parentage  ;  and  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  first  that  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  surrender  if  besieged  with  sufficient  vigor, 
and  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  Venus,  she  yet 
contrives,  with  a  quaintly  feminine  mixtui*e  of 
virtue  and  caprice,  to  keep  her  very  ardent  admirer 
a  month  at  bay.  She  is  like  Byron's  Julia,  who, 
"  vowing  I  will  ne'er  consent,  consented."  Under 
Mademoiselle  Schneider's  coarse  treatment  this 
subtle  play  of  character  entirely  disappears,  and  is 
replaced  by  all  that  is  unpleasantly  bodily,  animal, 
and  physical.  The  only  feeling  that  she  appears  to 
have  about  Paris  is  the  wish  to  get  near  enough  to 
him,  when  her  husband  is  not  looking,  to  paw  and 
be  pawed,  while  she  is  always  so  melting  and  lan- 
guishing that  poor  M.  Offenbach's  thirty  days'  siege 
becomes  supremely  ridiculous.  No  moralist  or  ad- 
mirer of  female  virtue  would  like  to  leave  her  in 
danger  for  as  many  minutes.  To  sum  up  and  have 
done  with  this  wearisome  list  of  her  artistic  short- 
comings, she  is,  for  so  successful  an  actress,  decided- 
ly deficient  as  a  singer,  in  both  execution  and 
voice. 

To  balance  all  these  grave  defects,  we  can  our- 
selves discover  painfully  few  merits ;  but  of  these, 
such  as  they  are,  we  gladly  give  Mademoiselle  Sch- 
neider the  full  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  she  looks 
pretty  on  the  stage,  and  her  charms  are  of  the  kind 
which  men  appreciate  most  who  have  well  dined  and 
well  drunk.  She  has  an  easy,  rollicking,  good-hu- 
mored way  of  moving  about  the  stage,  by  no  means 
dignified,  but  nevertheless  very  taking,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  amusingly  unprofessional.  She  pos- 
sesses in  a  rare  degree  that  most  useful  faculty  on 
the  stage  of  appearing  herself  heartily  to  enjoy  her 
own  fun,  to  seize  the  joke  as  if  it  had  just  freshly 
dawned  upon  her,  and  accordingly  her  laugh  makes 
others  laugh  with  her.  No  actress  better  under- 
stands, or  makes  freer  use  of,  the  "  language  of  the 
eye,"  and  she  is  consummate  mistress  of  amorqus  ex- 
pression, at  least  in  its  physical  varieties.  This  last 
gift,  and  generally  her  physical  style  of  acting,  gives 
her  the  merit  —  often  a  considerable  one  to  the 
princely  and  patrician  intellect — of  being  never 
for  a  moment  unintelligible.  Like  the  tipsy  hus- 
band of  Locksley  Hall,  she  is  always  dreadfully 
"  easy  to  understand."  We  must  not  omit  to  say 
that  her  jewels  are  declared  to  be  among  the  best 
in  Europe ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  greatest  merit  of 
all,  she  has  the  charm  which  so  endeared  Rawdon 
Crawley  to  his  Bohemian  old  aunt.  It  is  her  rare 
fortune  to  be  generally  thought,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  need  not  consider,  as  "  most  delight- 
fully wicked."  Almost  every  one  finds  something 
fascinating  about  wickedness  in  diamonds.  The 
plainest  and  quietest  people  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
have  a  good  stare  at  a  woman  from  whose  every 
jewel  there  hangs  a  naughty  tale. 

"  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,"  or  rather,  O 
princes  and  nobles  of  Israel,  for,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  strong  imitative  instincts  of  the  British 
snob,  we  do  not  think  that  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
has  found  much  favor  with  the  non-aristocratic  por- 
tion of  the  community.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  those  who  ought  to  guide  the  national 
taste  in  all  social  matters  have  done  their  utmost  to 
place  a  Schneider  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
dramatic  fame.  Great  as  their  influence  upon  the 
public  is,  —  for  how  is  an  average  English  commoner 
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to  believe  in  the  vulgarity  or  inferiority  of  what 
princes  and  dukes  applaud?  —  this  was,  happily, 
more  than  even  they  could  accomplish.  But,  as 
"  An  Actress,"  in  a  spirited,  admirably  written  let- 
ter to  a  contemporary,  bitterly  complained,  the  at- 
tempt is  not  more  discreditable  to  them  than  it  is 
injurious  and  discouraging  to  the  dramatic  art  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  especially  the  patrons. 
Let  any  one  imagine  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  English  stage  if  Mademoiselle  Schneider's 
illustrious  patronage  and  brilliant  success  made  her 
a  favorite  model !  The  picture  is  enough  to  try 
one's  faith,  if  it  be  not  penal  to  hint  at  so  dreadful 
and  un-English  a  heresy,  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  even  of  princes  and  dukes. 

CONCENTRATED  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  remarkable,  yet  few 
have  been  less  remarked,  than  the  degree  in  which 
material  civilization  —  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
all  those  contrivances  which  oil  the  wheels  and  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  daily  life  —  has  been  concen- 
trated into  the  last  half-century.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  these  respects  more  has  been  done, 
richer  and  more  prolific  discoveries  have  been  made, 
grander  achievements  have  been  realized,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifty  years  of  our  own  lifetime  than  in 
all  the  previous  lifetime  of  the  race,  since  states, 
nations,  politics,  such  as  history  makes  us  acquainted 
with,  have  had  their  being.  In  some  points,  no 
doubt,  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  In  speculative 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
paintmg,  in  the  perfection  and  niceties  of  lan- 
guage, we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any 
advance  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  Prob- 
ably no  instrument  of  thought  and  expression  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  more  perfect  than  Greek  or 
Sanscrit ;  no  poet  will  surpass  Homer  or  Sophocles ; 
no  thinker  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras ; 
no  sculptor  produce  more  glorious  marble  concep- 
tions than  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  It  may  well  be 
that  David  and  Confucius  and  Pericles  were  clothed 
as  richly  and  comfortably  as  George  in.  or  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  far  more  becomingly.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and 
great  among  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Babylonians 
were  as  luxurious  and  well  appointed  as  our  own, 
as  well  as  incomparably  more  gorgeous  and  enduring. 
It  is  certain  that  the  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobles  and  monarchs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  abbeys,  minsters,  and  temples,  —  were  in 
nearly  all  respects  equal  to  those  erected  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  some  important  points  far  supe- 
rior. But  in  how  many  other  equally  significant 
and  valuable  particulars  has  the  progress  of  the 
world  been  not  only  concentrated  into  these  latter 
days,  but  singularly  spasmodic  in  its  previous 
march  ? 

Take  two  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions,  of 
all  time,  both  of  comparatively  modern  date, — 
gunpowder  and  printing.  One  is  four,  the  other 
five,  centuries  old.  How  infinitesimal  the  difference 
between  the  fire-arms  of  the  year  1400  and  the  year 
1800 !  The  "  Brown  Bess,"  the  field  guns  and  the 
carronades  with  'which  Nelson  and  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  Avon  their  victories  when  we  were  young, 
were  superior  in  little  except  readiness  to  the 
matchlocks  and  the  cannon  with  which  the  Barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  fought  out  their  contests,  as  soon 
as  they  had  discarded  the  bows  and  arrows  which 


had  sufficed  for  mankind  from  the  days  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  earlier,  to  the  days  of  Agincourt,  and 
later.  But  now  contrast  the  progress  since  1840 
with  the  progress  of  the  previous  five  hundred  years. 
Compare  the  needle-gun  of  Sadowa,  or  the  Chasse- 
pot  rifle  of  Mentana,  or  the  Enfield  of  our  own 
troops,  or  even  the  Minie  of  Inkerman,  with  the 
common  musket  which  the  veteran  pedants  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  discard.  Compare  the  Armstrong,  the 
Blakesley,  or  the  Whitworth  ordnance  of  to-day,  — 
with  their  almost  boundless  calibre,  their  terrible 
projectiles,  their  marvellous  precision,  and  their 
three-mile  range,  —  with  the  round  shot  or  shell 
fired  from  the  field-pieces  which  battered  Badajoz 
and  St.  Sebastian.  It  is  probable  that  within  fifty 
years  from  the  first  application  of  gunpowder  to  war, 
the  destructive  power  of  the  fire-arms  then  invented 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those  used  in  the  reign 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  probable  that  we  are  now  within 
far  less  than  fifty  years  of  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  conditions  of  matter  will  permit  that  destructive 
power  to  be  carried., 

Then  as  to  printing.  The  books  printed  within 
five-and-twenty  years  after  the  first  use  of  movable 
types  were  as  clear,  as  perfect,  as  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  typography  as  any  that  were  produced  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  A  little  more  rapidity  and  a 
great  deal  more  cheapness  make  up,  perhaps,  the 
sum-total  of  the  improvements  in  the  typographic 
art  between  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the  time  of 
Spottiswoode.  But  within  the  memory  of  those  still 
young  the  wonderful  art  of  rapid  stereotyping  has 
been  introduced ;  and  to  this  alone  it  is  owing  that 
newspapers  are  abbe  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
hundred  thousand  readers.  It  would  be  of  course 
impossible  to  compose  more  than  one  set  of  types 
within  the  very  few  hours  allowed  for  the  supply  of 
each  day's  demand.  It  would  be  equally  impossible 
to  print  off  from  that  one  set  more  than  an  eighth 
or  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  which  the 
leading  papers  are  required  to  furnish  within  three 
or  four  hours.  But  by  casting  from  the  first  com- 
posed types  as  soon  as  completed,  any  number  of 
facsimile  blocks  can  be  produced,  and  from  these, 
by  the  help  of  circular  machines,  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  impressions  can  be  struck  off  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  Twelve  thousand 
copies  an  hour,  and  even  more,  can,  we  believe,  be 
easily  produced  by  each  machine.  The  multiplica- 
tion thus  rendered  feasible  is  practically  almost  un- 
limited. 

But  it  is  in  the  three  momentous  matters  of  light, 
locomotion,  and  communication,  that  the  progress 
effected  in  this  generation  contrasts  most  surprising- 
ly with  the  aggregate  of  the  progress  effected  in  all 
previous  generations  put  together  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  history.  The  lamps  and  torches 
which  illuminated  Belshazzar's  feast  were  probably 
just  as  brilliant,  and  framed  out  of  nearly  the  same 
materials,  as  those  which  shone  upon  the  splendid 
fetes  of  Versailles  when  Marie  Antoinette  presided 
over  them,  or  those  of  the  Tuileries  during  the  Im- 
perial magnificence  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Pine 
wood,  oil,  and  perhaps  wax,  lighted  the  banquet- 
halls  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  alike  in  the  eighteenth 
century  before  Christ  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
after  Christ.  There  was  little  difference,  except  in 
finish  of  workmanship  and  elegance  of  design,_  — 
little,  if  any,  advance,  we  mean,  in  the  illuminating 
power,  or  in  the  source  whence  that  power  was 
drawn,  —  between  the  lamps  used  in  the  days  of  the 
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Pyramids,  the  days  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  days 
of  Kensington  Palace.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  is,  we 
burnt  the  same  articles,  and  got  about  the  same 
amount  of  light  from  them,  as  we  did  five  thousand 
years  ago.  Now  we  use  gas,  of  which  each  burner 
is  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  candles;  and,  when  we 
wish  for  more,  can  have  recourse  to  the  electric  light 
or  analogous  inventions,  which  are  fifty-fold  more 
brilliant  and  far-reaching  than  even  the  best  gas. 
The  streets  of  cities,  which  from  the  days  of  Pha- 
raoh to  those  of  Voltaire  were  dim  and  gloomy,  even 
where  not  wholly  unlighted,  now  blaze  everywhere 
(except  in  London)  with  something  of  the  brilliancy 
of  moonlight.  In  a  word,  all  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  these  respects  has  been  made  since 
many  of  us  were  children.  We  remember  light  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  see  it  as  Drummond 
and  Faraday  have  made  it. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  locomotion.  Niin- 
rod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in  the  same  way,  and 
just  at  the  same  rate,  as  Thomas  Assheton  Smith 
and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  The  chariots  of  the 
Olympic  Games  went  just  as  fast  as  the  chariots  that 
conveyed  our  nobles  to  the  Derby,  "  in  our  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  King."  When 
Abraham  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Lot,  he  de- 
spatched a  man  on  horseback,  who  galloped  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  When  our  fathers  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  their  nephews,  they  could  do  no  better, 
and  go  no  quicker.  When  we  were  young,  if 
we  wished  to  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
we  thought  ourselves  lucky  if  we  could  average 
eight  miles  an  hour,  — just  as  Robert  Bruce  might 
have  done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselves 
aggrieved  if  we  do  not  average  forty  miles.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  this  line  since  the  world 
began  —  everything,  perhaps,  that  the  capacities  of 
matter  and  the  conditions  of  the  human  frame  will 
ever  allow  to  be  done  —  has  been  done  since  we 
were  boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Probably,  when  the 
wind  was  favorable,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  bold  and 
skilful  navigator,  sailed  as  fast  as  a  Dutch  merchant- 
man of  the  year  1800,  nearly  as  fast  at  times  as  an 
American  yacht  or  clipper  of  our  fathers'  day.  Now 
we  steam  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour  with 
wonderful  regularity,  whether  wind  and  tide  be  fa- 
vorable or  not ;  —  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
he  able  to  go  much  faster.  But  the  progress  in  the 
means  of  communication  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  better  off  thau 
Pericles  or  Agamemnon.  If  Ruth  had  wished  to 
write  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  send  a  word  of  love  to 
Jonathan  when  he  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it  under  twelve  hours. 
Nor  could  we  to  our  own  friends  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1867  the  humblest  citizen  of  Great  Britain  can 
send  such  a  message,  not  a  hundred  miles,  but  a 
thousand,  in  twelve  minutes. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  cabmen  are  enjoying  another  strike. 

Verdi  is  working  hard  at  a  new  opera,  to  be 
called  "  Falstaff." 

Everybody  is  very  much  relieved  that  pretty 
Patti  is  married  at  last. 

Nearly  all  of  Charles  Reade's  novels  have  been 
dramatized  and  played  with  great  success. 

The  controversy  over  the  recently  discovered 
poem  supposed  to  be  (and  supposed  not  to  be)  by 


Milton,  still  rages  in  the  English  newspapers.  Mr. 
Morley  has  certainly  unearthed  a  delicate  bit  of 
verse,  whoever  wrote  it. 

A  new  play,  by  Lord  Lytton,  will  be  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  early  in  September. 
The  principal  character  will  be  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Bandmann. 

Richard  Wagner  is  reported  to  have  quitted 
Munich  in  disgust  at  the  failure  of  his  last  opera, 
the  "  Meister-Singer  von  Nurenberg,"  and  to  be 
seriously  ill  at  Zurich. 

The  London  Star  says  it  speaks  well  for  the 
management  of  the  Cornell  University,  that  no  time 
should  have  been  lost  in  engaging  the  services  of  so 
distinguished  an  English  scholar  as  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  having  found  his  translation 
into  the  Zulu  language  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  a  great  success,  it  being  received 
and  read  by  the  natives  with  avidity,  his  lordship  is 
going  to  complete  the  entire  work. 

The  fourteen  persons  condemned  to  death  for 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael 
were  shot  yesterday  morning  outside  the  town  of 
Belgrade,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  presence 
of  a  large  multitude  and  a  considerable  military 
force. 

The  entire  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame,  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  is  at  this 
moment  being  terminated  by  fixing  a  railing  all 
round  it  to  protect  the  structure  throughout  its 
extent.  This  is  the  last  operation  of  the  whole 
works  undertaken  to  give  this  magnificent  building 
the  physiognomy  which  it  possessed  when  first 
erected  in  1447. 

The  first  number  ofLes  Etoiles  du  Chant  has  ap- 
peared, wherein  M.  Guy  de  Charnace,  the  editor, 
has  selected  as  his  first  star  "  La  Patti,"  about  whom 
he  writes  with  the  most  rigid  justice.  He  tells  one 
fact  which  is  not  generally  known.  During  the  first 
empire,  her  grandmother  was  to  France  what  Patti 
is  to-day.  She  was  said  to  sing  "  Voi  che  sapete " 
better  than  any  singer  of  her  day.  So  it  appears 
that  ninety  years  ago  there  was  another  Adelina  as 
popular  in  Paris  as  the  present  one. 

The  Inde'pendance  Beige,  deprecating  the  imper- 
tinent curiosity  which  has  been  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  private  life  of  the  ex-Empress  of  Mexico,  and 
stigmatizing  as  pure  falsehoods  most  of  the  stories 
current  on  the  subject,  announces  in  general  terms 
that  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  has 
undergone  little  variation  since  she  set  foot  on  her 
native  soil.  Her  physical  strength  is  perfectly 
restored ;  her  intelligence  even  is  often  lucid  and 
complete;  but  .every  now  and  then  inexplicable 
eccentricities  show  that  the  state  of  her  mind  is  yet 
far  from  satisfactory. 

One  "  J.  H.  Crossman  "  publishes  in  an  English 
journal  a  piece  of  information  worth  knowing.  He 
says  that  the  mosquitoes  at  Mentone,  where  he 
passed  last  October,  were  remarkably  vigilant  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  that  neither  curtain  nor  lotion  had 
any  perceptible  effects  in  damping  their  appetites. 
But  one  day,  by  accident,  Mrs.  Crossman  gathered 
in  the  course  of  her  morning's  walk  a  branch  of 
wild  rosemary,  and  placed  it  in  her  bedroom. 
From  that  time  forward  no  single  mosquito  ventured 
into  the  room ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  their 
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stay  ;it  Mentone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grossman  slumbered 
unbitten  and  undisturbed  under  the  protecting 
shade  of  the  wild  rosemary  branch. 

Maokika  -wine,  once  so  popular  in  England  and 
in  India,  has  long  become  a  drink  of  the  past.  The. 
grape  disease  destroyed  the  famous  vineyards  of  the 
island,  and  the  peasantry,  '  thrown  out  of  work,( 
emigrated  to  the  "West  Indies,  whence  a  few  of  them 
returning,  substituted  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane for  that  of  the  grape.  But  Messrs.  Cossart, 
Gordon,  and  Co.,  write  from  Funchal,  to  the  Times, 
to  announce  that  the  vines  of  Madeira  arc  recover- 
ing from  the  plague  by  which  they  have  been 
smitten;  that  the  vintage  of  18G7  amounted  to 
2,300  pipes,  of  which  1,G00  were  of  prime  quality; 
and  that  the  yield  of  the  present  year  promises  to 
surpass  that  of  18G7.  So  cheered  are  the  Madeirans 
by  their  prospects  that  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  rooting  up  the  sugar-canes  and  replanting 
vines. 

"English  tourists,"  writes  a  correspondent  at 
Rome,  "had  better  be  careful  how  they  visit  the 
Church  of  St.  Agostino.  The  other  day  the 
devotees  there  were  seized  with  the  impression  that 
two  strangers  who  were  on  their  knees  before  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  were  thieves,  and  were 
seeking,  under  cover  of  their  prayers,  to  despoil  the 
shrine.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  on  the  interlo- 
pers, and  they  were  so  roughly  handled  that  they 
gladly  gave  themselves  up  to  the  gendarmes,  whom 
the  disturbance  brought  to  the  spot.  But  the 
gendarmes  proved  more  unmerciful  than  the  fanat- 
ics ;  for  the  two  captives  were  no  sooner  brought  to 
prison  than  they  were,  without  examination,  subject- 
ed to  such  a  cruel  flogging  that  they  became  insen- 
sible. The  warder  of  the  prison  now  threw  several 
buckets  of  water  over  their  heads  as  a  restorative, 
but  with  very  bad  effect,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  report  their  condition  to  the  authorities.  Mon- 
signor  Randi  inquired  into  the  case,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  supposed  culprits  were  Italian 
gentlemen,  and  travelling  for  pleasure.  There  is, 
however,  no  lack  of  thieves  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
and  about  a  week  ago  the  gendarmes  had  a  combat 
with  the  band  of  Fontana  in  the  province  of  Frosi- 
none,  and  killed  one  of  the  brigands." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cork  Constitution 
says :  "  During  this  month  three  strangers,  '  bearded 
like  pards,'  appeared  in  the  little  town  of  Doneraile. 
Though  not  unearthly,  they  were  very  mysterious- 
looking.  They  had  books  and  maps,  and  photograph- 
ing apparatus.  The  village  inn  received  the  wan- 
derers, and  they  seemed  busy  and  well  pleased  ;  but 
who  were  they,  and  what  did  they  want  ?  The  fair 
of  Cahirmee  was  not  near,  and,  even  if  it  were  nigh 
at  hand,  the  company  seemed  to  know  as  little  of 
horse-flesh  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  old,  and,  like  him, 
would  be  as  likely  to  plead,  questioned  as  to  the 
points  of  the  animal,  'ignorance,  gross  ignorance.' 
Their  movements  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pre- 
servers of  the  peace,  and  it  was  hastily  concluded 
that  they  were  Fenians,  probably  Americans,  possi- 
bly head-centres,  in  disguise,  and  very  properly  the 
police  resolved  to  visit  them ;  the  strangers  were 
asked  their  names  and  business,  preparatory,  no 
doubt,  to  an  excursion  not  included  in  their  pro- 
gramme. One  of  them  answered  frankly  and  satis- 
factorily, told  his  name  and  occupation,  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  prove  his  identity.     My  story  is 


just  over,  —  the  illustrious  stranger  was  a  'writer,' 
as  he  described  himself,  and  his  name  was  '  Ch: 
Dickens.'  An  apology  at  once  o/Fered  was  good- 
humoredly  received,  and  no  further  trespass  on  the 
guests,  and  no  occasion,  like  Mr.  Pickwick, '  to  bring 
an  action  when  he  went  to  London.'  " 

La  Belle  France  does  not  appear  to  progress 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  her 
English  neighbors.  Nothing  is  funnier  than  a . 
Frenchman's  idea  of  England,  unless  it  be  an  Eng- 
lishman's idea  of  America  after  residing  here  several 
years.  Not  long  since  La  France  published  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Cork :  — 

"  Cork,  18  Jotllet.  -r—  Un  individu,  venant  de 
New  York  a  bord  de  l'Helvetia,  a  ete  trouve  porteur 
d'une  carabine  et  de  deux  revolvers  qui  ont  ete  saisi 
par  la  police.  D'autres  saisies  recentes  du  meme 
genre  ayant  eu  lieu,  les  autorites  ont  donne  l'ordre 
de  fusilier  tous  les  voyageurs  venant  d'Amerique." 

And  the  Figaro,  in  announcing  that  the  Queen  of 
England,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Biddulpz,  is  about  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Empress  of  the  French  in  Paris  on  her  way  to 
Switzerland,  adds  that  the  twenty-four  cooks  usu- 
ally in  the  retinue  of  her  Majesty  when  on  her  trav- 
els will,  on  this  occasion,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Queen's  head  cook,  according  to  the  Figaro,  receives 
a  salary  of  £720  a  year,  and  her  three  travelling 
maitres  d'hotel  £360  each.  The  head  cook  also  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  educating  four  apprentices, 
each  of  whom  pays  him  £120  a  year  for  culinary 
tuition.  In  wages  alone  the  Royal  kitchen  of  Eng- 
land costs  about  £4,000  a  year.  So,  at  least,  says 
the  ridiculous  Figaro. 

The  last  number  of  Anthony  Trollope's  magazine 
(Saint  Paul's)  contains  an  admirable  paper  on 
George  Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy."  The  writer  says  : 
"  The  more  George  Eliot's  poem  is  read,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  it  to  read.  The  thought  is 
packed  close  ;  the  force  is  evenly  diffused ;  it  is  not 
displayed  with  a  sudden  burst  and  a  subsiding ;  it 
has  the  majesty  of  restraint ;  and  we  do  not  suspect 
the  author  at  any  time  of  exhaustion.  This  is  quite 
unlike  the  general  mode  of  feminine  exertion,  and 
equally  unlike  the  mode  at  present  in  vogue  among* 
men.  It  is  neither  among  the  male  nor  female 
writers  of  the  hour  that  we  should  look  for  George 
Eliot's  parallel.  Some  men,  replete  with  grace  and 
prettiness,  have  been  what  we  should  call  effeminate 
poets,  from  an  absence  of  vigor  and  robust  thought. 
Such  are  T.  Moore  and  Talfourd,  Waller  and 
Metastasio,  and,  in  some  degree,  Lamartine;  but  it 
is  not  among  such  that  George  Eliot  is  to  be  classed. 
In  seeking  for  one  of  her  kindred,  we  touch  upon 
the  most  masculine  of  poets :  whenever  she  re- 
minds us  of  any  other  writer,  it  is  of  the  author  of 
'  Artevelde '  and  '  St.  Clement's  Eve.'  ....  It  is  in 
the  force  of  her  thought,  in  its  originality  and  vigor- 
ous expression,  that  she  recalls  the  author  of '  Ar- 
tevelde ' ;  frequently,  too,  in  the  direction  which  it 
takes.  This  is  the  case  in  the  talk  of  the  host  of 
the  inn  with  his  customers  in  their  comments 
on  theology,  and  on  the  ways  of  the  grandees, 
and  in  their  tone  of  ironical  humor  and  grave  jest. 
But  though  we  occasionally  trace  such  a  resem- 
blance, in  the  general  tenor  of  the  dramatic  dia- 
logue, there  is  no  appearance  of  direct  imitation  in 
any  particular  passage,  and  George  Eliot  is  an  es- 
sentially original  poet." 
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THE  GOD  OF  THE  POOE. 

There  was  a  lord  that  hight  Maltete, 
Among  great  lords  he  was  right  great, 
On  poor  folk  trod  he  like  the  dirt, 
None  but  God  might  do  him  hurt. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
With  a  grace  of  prayers  sung  loud  and  late 
Many  a  widow's  house  he  ate, 
Many  a  poor  knight  at  his  hands 
Lost  his  house  and  narrow  lands. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
He  burnt  the  harvests  many  a  time, 
He  made  fair  houses  heaps  of  lime  ; 
Whatso  man  loved  wife  or  maid 
Of  Evil-head  was  sore  afraid. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  slew  good  men  and  spared  the  bad  ; 
Too  long  a  day  the  foul  dog  had, 
As  all  dogs  will  have  their  day ; 
But  God  is  as  strong  as  man,  I  say. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

For  a  valiant  knight,  men  called  Boncoeur, 
Had  hope  he  should  not  long  endure, 
And  gathered  to  him  much  good  folk, 
Hardy  hearts  to  break  the  yoke. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Bat  Boncceur  deemed  it  would  be  vain 
To  strive  his  guarded  house  to  gain ; 
Therefore,  within  a  little  while, 
He  set  himself  to  work  by  guile. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  knew  that  Maltete  loved  right  well 
Red  gold  and  heavy ;  if  from  hell 
The  devil  had  cried,  "  Take  this  gold  cup," 
Down  had  he  gone  to  fetch  it  up. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Twenty  poor  men's  lives  were  naught 
To  him,  beside  a  ring  well  wrought. 
The  pommel  of  his  hunting-knife 
Was  worth  ten  times  a  poor  man's  life. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

A  squire  new-come  from  over  sea 
Boncoeur  called  to  him  privily, 
And  when  he  knew  his  lord's  intent, 
Clad  like  a  churl  therefrom  he  went. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

But  when  he  came  where  dwelt  Maltete, 
With  few  words  did  he  pass  the  gate ; 
For  Maltete  built  him  walls  anew, 
And,  wageless,  folk  from  field  he  drew. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Now  passed  the  squire  through  this  and  that, 
Till  he  came  to  where  Sir  Maltete  sat, 
And  over  red  wine  wagged  his  beard, 
Then  spoke  the  squire  as  one  afeard. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Lord,  give  me  grace,  for  privily 

I  have  a  little  word  for  thee." 

"  Speak  out,"  said  Maltete,  "  have  no  fear, 

For  how  can  thy  life  to  thee  be  dear  ?  " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Such  a  one  I  know,"  he  said, 
"  Who  hideth  store  of  money  red." 
Maltete  grinned  at  him  cruelly. 
"  Thou  florin-maker,  come  anigh. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


"  E'en  such  as  thou  once  preached  of  gold, 
And  showed  me  lies  in  books  full  old. 
Naught  gat  I  but  evil  brass, 
Therefore  came  he  to  the  worser  pass. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Hast  thou  will  to  see  his  skin  ? 
I  keep  my  heaviest  marks  therein, 
For  since  naught  else  of  wealth  had  he, 
I  deemed  full  well  he  owed  it  me."  , 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Naught  know  I  of  philosophy," 
The  other  said,  "  nor  do  I  he. 
Before  the  moon  begins  to  shine, 
May  all  this  heap  of  gold  be  thine. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Ten  leagues  hence  a  man  there  is 
Who  seemeth  to  know  little  bliss, 
And  yet  full  many  a  pound  of  gold 
A  dry  well  nigh  his  house  doth  hold. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  John-a-Wood  is  he  called,  fair  lord, 
Nor  know  I  whence  he  hath  this  hoard." 
Then  Maltete  said,  "  As  God  made  me, 
A  wizard  over-bold  is  he ! 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

u  It  were  a  good  deed,  as  I  am  a  knight, 
To  burn  him  in  a  fire  bright ; 
This  John-a-Wood  shall  surely  die, 
And  his  gold  in  my  strong  chest  shall  lie. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

u  This  very  night  I  make  mine  avow, 
The  truth  of  this  mine  eyes  shall  know." 
Then  spoke  an  old  knight  in  the  hall, 
"  Who  knoweth  what  things  may  befall  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  I  rede  thee  go  with  a  great  rout, 
For  thy  foes  ride  right  thick  about." 
"  Thou  and  the  devil  may  keep  my  foes, 
Thou  redest  me  this  gold  to  lose. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  I  shall  go  but  with  some  four  or  five, 
So  shall  I  take  my  thief  alive. 
For  if  a  great  rout  he  shall  see, 
Will  he  not  hide  his  wealth  from  me  ?  " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  old  knight  muttered  under  his  breath, 
"  Then  mayhap  ye  shall  ride  to  death." 
But  Maltete  turned  him  quickly  round, 
"  Bind  me  this  gray-beard  underground  ! 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Because  ye  are  old,  ye  think  to  jape. 
Take  heed,  ye  shall  not  long  escape. 
When  I  come  back  safe,  old  carl,  perdie, 
Thine  head  shall  brush  the  linden-tree." 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Therewith  he  rode  with  his  five  men, 
And  Boncoeur's  spie,  for  good  leagues  ten, 
Until  they  left  the  beaten  way, 
And  dusk  it  grew  at  end  of  day. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

There,  in  a  clearing  of  the  wood, 

Was  John's  house,  neither  fair  nor  good. 

In  a  ragged  plot  anigh, 

Thin  coleworts  grew  but  wretchedly. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
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John-a-Wood  in  his  doorway  sat, 
Turning  over  this  and  that, 
And  chiefly  how  he  best  might  thrive, 
For  he  had  will  enough  to  live. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Green  coleworts  from  a  wooden  bowl 
He  ate ;  but  careful  was  his  soul, 
For  if  he  saw  another  day, 
Thenceforth  was  he  in  Boncceur's  pay. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

So  when  he  saw  how  Maltete  came 
1  le  said,  "  Beginneth  now  the  game  ! " 
And  in  the  doorway  did  he  stand 
Trembling,  with  hand  joined  fast  to  hand. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

When  Maltete  did  this  carle  behold 
Somewhat  he  doubted  of  his  gold, 
But  cried  out,  "  Where  is  now  thy  store 
Thou  hast  through  books  of  wicked  lore  ?  " 
Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  said  the  poor  man,  right  humbly, 
"  Fair  lord,  this  was  not  made  by  me, 
I  found  it  in  mine  own  dry  well, 
And  had  a  mind  thy  grace  to  tell. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Therefrom,  my  lord,  a  cup  Ltook 
This  day ;  that  thou  thereon  might  look, 
And  know  me  to  be  leal  and  true," 
And  from  his  coat  the  cup  he  drew. 

I  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  Maltete  took  it  in  his  hand, 
Nor  knew  he  aught  that  it  used  to  stand 
On  Boncceur's  cupboard  many  a  day. 
"  Go  on,"  he  said,  "  and  show  the  way. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Give  me  thy  gold,  and  thou  shalt  live, 
Yea,  in  my  house  thou  well  may'st  thrive." 
John  turned  about,  and  'gan  to  go 
Unto  the  wood  with  footsteps  slow. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

But  as  they  passed  by  John's  woodstack, 
Growled  Maltete,  "  Nothing  now  doth  lack 
Wherewith  to  light  a  merry  fire, 
And  give  my  wizard  all  his  hire." 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  western  sky  was  red  as  blood, 
Darker  grew  the  oaken-wood  ; 
"  Thief  and  carle,  where  are  ye  gone  ? 
Why  are  we  in  the  wood  alone  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  What  is  the  sound  of  this  mighty  horn? 
—  Ah,  God  !  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 
The  basnets  flash  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
Show  me,  thou  Christ,  the  way  to  flee  ! " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Boncoeur  it  was,  with  fifty  men, 
Maltete  was  but  one  to  ten, 
And  his  own  folk  prayed  for  grace, 
With  empty  hands  in  that  lone  place. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Grace  shall  ye  have,"  Boncoeur  said, 
"  All  of  you  but  Evil-head." 
Lowly  could  that  great  lord  be. 
Who  could  pray  so  well  as  he  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


Then  could  Maltete  howl  and  cry, 
Little  will  he  had  to  die. 
Soft  was  his  speech,  now  it  was  late, 
But  who  had  will  to  save  Maltete  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  brought  him  to  the  house  ngain, 
And  toward  the  road  he  looked  in  vain. 
Lonely  and  bare  was  the  great  highway, 
'Neath  the  gathering  moonlight  gray. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  took  off  his  gilt  basnet, 

That  he  should  die  there  was  no  let ; 

They  took  off"  his  coat  of  steel, 

A  damned  man  he  well  might  feel. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Will  ye  all  be  rich  as  kings, 
Lacking  naught  of  all  good  things  ?  " 
"  Nothing  do  we  lack  this  eve  ; 
When  thou  art  dead,  how  can  we  grieve  ?  " 
Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Let  me  drink  water  ere  I  die, 
None  henceforth  comes  my  lips  anigh." 
They  brought  it  him  in  that  bowl  of  wood. 
He  said,  "  This  is  but  poor  men's  blood  ! " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  brought  it  him  in  the  cup  of  gold. 
He  said,  "  The  women  I  have  sold 
Have  wept  it  full  of  salt  for  me ; 
I  shall  die  gaping  thirstily." 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
On  the  threshold  of  that  poor  homestead 
They  smote  off  his  Evil-head ; 
They  set  it  high  on  a  great  spear, 
And  rode  away  with  merry  cheer. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

At  the  dawn,  in  lordly  state, 
They  rode  to  Maltete's  castle-gate. 
"  Whoso  willeth  laud  to  win 
Make  haste  to  let  your  masters  in  ! " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Forthwith  opened  they  the  gate, 
No  man  was  sorry  for  Maltete. 
Boncoeur  conquered  all  his  lands, 
A  good  knight  was  he  of  his  hands. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Good  men  he  loved,  and  hated  b*ad ; 
Joyful  days  and  sweet  he  had ; 
Good  deeds  did  he  plenteously  ; 
Beneath  him  folk  lived  frank  and  free. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  lived  long,  with  merry  days  ; 
None  said  aught  of  him  but  praise. 
God  on  him  have  full  mercy  ; 
A  good  knight  merciful  was  he. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  great  lord,  called  Maltete,  is  dead ; 
Grass  grows  above  his  feet  and  head, 
And  a  holly-bush  grows  up  between 
His  rib-bones,  gotten  white  and  clean. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

A  carle's  sheep-dog  certainly 

h  a  mightier  thing  than  he. 

Till  London  Bridge  shall  cross  the  Nen, 

Take  we  heed  of  such-like  men. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

William  Morris, 

Author  of  "  The  Earthly  1'aradise." 
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THE  AUTOGRAPH  OF  HANDEL'S 
«  MESSIAH." 

BY   JOSEPH    BENNETT. 

One  would  fain  believe  that  Handel  had  some 
presentiment,  however  vague,  of  his  now  universal 
renown.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  him  writing,  far  in 
advance  of  contemporary  ideas  and  resources,  with 
no  assurance  of  a  time  when  men  would  preserve  to 
his  genius  — 

"  A  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song." 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  one  so  gifted 
and  so  brave  —  for  Handel  was,  in  his  way,  a  hero 
—  had  no  greater  present  reward  than  the  bright- 
ness of  that  Indian  summer  of  success  which  came  to 
him  when  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  But,  howev- 
er this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  of  one  thing 
recently  done  in  his  honor  the  master  never  dreamed. 
Visions  of  gigantic  Festivals  were  possible  (he  was 
once  told  that  his  music  demanded  armies  for  execu- 
tants), but  a  reproduction  of  his  autograph- of  the 
"  Messiah,"  by  means  of  sunlight  and  chemicals, 
could  not  have  entered  into  his  wildest  imaginings. 
Great  are  the  uses  of  photography.  It  has  long 
ministered  to  friendship,  furnished  the  detective  with 
an  unerring  guide,  brought  home  to  us  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  perpetuated  the  changing  glories  of 
the  heavens.  Now,  however,  this  beneficent  inven- 
tion has  assumed  an  unexpected  form  of  usefulness. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  that  led  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  photo-lithograph  the  manuscript  of  Han- 
del's greatest  work,  and  the  success  of  their  experi- 
ment will  have  interesting  and  important  results. 
We  may  now  hope  to  see  the  scores  of  all  the  great 
masters  reproduced  in  like  manner,  and  the  mas- 
ters themselves  brought  closer  to  us  than  ever  be- 
fore, —  so  close  that  we  can  look  over  them  as  they 
write,  trace  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  mark 
the  guise  in  which  their  conceptions  first  took  shape. 
Let  the  fanatico  per  la  musica  rejoice,  therefore,  at 
the  prospect  of  being  as  familiar  with  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Beethoven,  and  the  neatly  written  char- 
acters of  Mendelssohn,  as  with  the  process  — longer 
and  more  painful  than  is  commonly  believed  —  by 
which  art  perfects  the  inspirations  of  genius.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  music  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is  this  their  latest  act 
of  homage  to  Handel. 

But  this  new  application  of  photography  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  interest  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  least  curious  of  men  loves  to  pry  into  crea- 
tive processes.  Even  though  he  care  nothing  for 
what  is  produced,  he  is  eager  to  know  how  it  came 


about.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  result  be  a 
world-famous  and  imperishable  thing.  The  various 
stages  of  conception  and  execution  that  led  up  to 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  would,  were  they  revealed  to  us, 
absorb  universal  attention,  just  as  —  to  illustrate  by 
a  fact  —  there  is  nothing  better  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  glass  palace  than 
its  first  design  on  blotting-paper.  The  volume  un- 
der notice,  therefore,  has  an  interest  for  everybody. 
To  a  great  extent  it  gratifies  that  natural  and  legiti- 
mate curiosity  which  cannot  but  be  felt  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  art. 

This  "  Messiah  "  score  is  an  oppressively  sugges- 
tive volume;  giving  rise  to  thoughts  burdensome 
from  their  number  and  interest,  and  tantalizing  from 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  which  first  to  entertain. 
Choosing  at  random,  one  may  begin  by  speculating 
as  to  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  Handel 
got  through  the  work  of  writing  its  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  in  twenty-three  days.  On  these 
points,  unhappily,  history  says  but  little.  Still  more 
unhappily,  no  gossiping  diarist  like  Pepys,  or  admir- 
ing friend  like  Boswell,  atones  for  the  official  chroni- 
cler's neglect. 

Hence  the  question  has  become  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, and  biographers  have  worried  each  other  over 
it  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  I  am  not  . 
going  to  discuss  the  claims  of  "Mr.  Jennyng's  house 
at  Gopsal  "  as  against  those  of  the  metropolis,  be- 
cause, without  additional  evidence,  no  amount  of 
discussion  could  settle  the  matter.  Let  me  confess, 
however,  to  a  fondness  for  believing  that  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  was  written  in  the  quiet  Leicestershire  man- 
sion. One  likes  to  think  of  Handel,  after  the  cruel 
struggles  and  bitter  disappointments  of  his  London 
life^  spending  the  golden  days  of  autumn  amid  the 
peace  and  repose  of  the  country  ;  working  uninter- 
ruptedly at  his  great  task  the  while,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  so  happy  a  change  would  excite.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  one  can  half  understand  the 
sustained  mental  and  physical  elevation  which  alone 
rendered  his  twenty-three  days'  labor  possible.  To 
imagine  that,  broken  in  spirit,  and  worn  in  body 
and  mind,  he  wrote  the  "  Messiah  "  in  his  London 
lodging,  amid  the  interruptions  and  distractions  of 
town,  is  to  accredit  him  with  superhuman  power.  I 
prefer  to  see,  in  the  MS.  before  me,  —  proof  to  the 
contrary  being  wanting,  —  the  result  of  Handel's 
villeggiatura  in  that  memorable  autumn  of  1741. 

But,  wherever  the  manuscript  was  written,  its 
subsequent  history  is  plain  enough.  On  his  death- 
bed, Handel  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment of  future  renown,  and,  under  its  influence,  he 
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determined  upon  leaving  all  his  manuscripts  in  charge 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  They  had,  however, 
been  promised  to  his  favorite  pupil,  Smith,  who  re- 
fused £3,000  rather  than  release  the  dying  com- 
poser from  his  bond.  Into  Smith's  hands  they  ac- 
cordingly passed ;  and  next  into  those  of  George 
III.,  thus  becoming  an  heirloom  —  not  the  least 
precious  —  of  the  English  Crown.  If  all  accounts 
be  true,  the  lodging  of  the  collection  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  as  unsafe  to  the  MSS.  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  those  in  whose  charge  they  are  placed. 
Ten  years  agq  an  enthusiastic  biographer,  M.  Vic- 
tor Schcelcher,  thus  wrote :  "  Buried  in  a  sort  of 
private  office,  and  still  kept  in  its  poor  original 
binding,  it  [the  collection]  is  concealed  from  all  the 
world ;  and  I  may  say  that,  if  I  were  the  Queen,  I 
should  have  those  precious  volumes  bound  in  crim- 
son velvet,  mounted  with  gold,  and  I  should  have  a 
beautiful  cabinet  to  hold  them,  which  should  be  sur- 
mounted by  Roubilliae's  fine  bust,  and  supported  by 
four  statues  of  white  marble,  representing  Sacred 
and  Profane  Music,  Moral  Courage,  and  Honesty. 
This  I  should  place  in  the  throne-room  of  my  pal- 
ace, proclaiming  by  this  means  to  every  one  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  jewels  of  the  English 
Crown."  M.  Sch<iclcher's  dream  has  not  yet  been 
even  distantly  realized.  The  "  sort  of  private  office  " 
was  described,  the  other  day,  as  being  over  a  stable, 
unguarded,  and  with  its  inestimable  contents  liable 
to  a  thousand  mischances.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  graciously  permit- 
ted the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  to  photo-lithograph 
the  "  Messiah,"  will  yet  more  graciously  place  Han- 
del's eighty-seven  volumes  in  the  safe  custody  of  our 
National  Museum  ? 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel's  char- 
acter from  the  volume  under  notice.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise 
their  ability  to  tell  us  all  about  ourselves  "  on  re- 
ceipt of  own  handwriting,"  but  they  have  merely 
pushed  a  truth  far  enough  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
This  "  Messiah  "  score  is  a  case  in  proof.  One  does 
not  want  special  powers  to  describe  the  kind  of 
man  who  filled  its  pages  ;  while  the  impressions  con- 
veyed agree  in  every  instance  with  the  statements 
of  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  Handel's  person- 
al acquaintance.  The  changeable  mood  of  the  com- 
poser, for  example,  is  accurately  reflected  in  his 
manuscript.  At  one  time  he  writes  calmly,  and 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  neatness  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of  making.  At  another,  he  seems  to  have  a 
rush  of  ideas  with  which  his  pen  cannot  keep  pace, 
though  it  flies  over  the  paper  at  speed,  and  by  no 
means  stands  upon  the  order  of  its  going.  At  an- 
other, it  is  plain  that  he  labors  hard,  grows  fiercely 
impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes  huge  ink-strokes 
through  them,  or  else  smears  them  with  his  finger 
after  the  fashion  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Weller.  No  equable  self-contained  musician 
could  have  produced  the  "  Messiah "  manuscript. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  quick  to  feel,  and  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  manifesting  all  be  felt.  Not  less 
evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless  habits. 
Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  Handel  worrying  himself  over  a  re- 
fractory neckcloth,  or  severe  with  his  tailor  because 
of  an  imperfect  fit.  A  more  untidy  manuscript  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are  free  from 
blots  and  smears  that  one  is  driven  to  suppose  that 
the  master,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  scattered  ink 
about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of  pen- 
knife marks  as  a  banker's  ledger.     Mistakes,  great 


or  small,  are  either  crossed  and  recrossed,  or  swal- 
lowed up  in  blackness  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  moment.  Something,  too,  of  his  physical  per- 
sonality can  be  gathered  from  the  writing.  It  must 
have  been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such  coarse, 
rude  characters.  No  quill  could  account  by  itself 
for  notes  with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunting. 
The  "  Messiah  "  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  burly  Saxon. 
It  reflects  his  physique  not  less  faithfully  than  the 
splendor  of  his  genius. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  more 
that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction  of 
the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the 
"  Messiah  "  as  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from 
its  composer's  brain.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  sacred  oratorio,  Handel  expended  upon  it  a 
good  deal  of  loving  care  ;  touching  and  re-touching 
so  long  as  anything  seemed  deficient.  By  help  of 
the  facsimile  before  us,  every  change  thus  made  can 
now  be  noted ;  we  are  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of 
the  mighty  magician,  and  can  learn  the  processes  by 
which  his  results  were  produced.  But  no  sooner  is 
the  volume  opened  than  we  are  astounded  at  the 
little  alteration  Handel  thought  it  necessary  to  make. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  unexampled  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  was  thrown  off,  and  the  fact  that 
Handel  had  a  habit  of  writing  without  prearranged 
ideas,  the  completeness  of  his  original  draft  would 
be  incredible  but  for  the  testimony  of  the  MS.  Nor 
is  our  astonishment  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Handel,  as  was  his  custom,  used  over  again  some  of 
his  old  material.  After  making  full  allowance  on 
this  head,  the  work  still  remains  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  perfection  from  the  birth,  and  more  than 
anything  else  deserves  to  be  called  the  Pallas  of 
music.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  so  that 
between  the  accepted  "  Messiah  "  and  the  first  score 
there  are  material  differences.  To  the  more  sugges- 
tive of  these  I  may  invite  attention  with  confidence. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  what  remains  of  the 
Overture,  and  "  Comfort  ye "  (several  pages  are 
here  missing  from  the  otherwise  unmutilated  vol- 
ume), Handel  began  his  work  with  much  ease  and 
fluency.  In  fact  the  opening  bars  of  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  "  supply  the  first  instance  in  which  he  is 
found  hesitating.  His  intention  was  to  set  these  a 
tempo,  and  introduce  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  short 
orchestral  passage  (nearly  illegible)  in  this  fash- 
ion:— 
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after  which  the  recitative  began  as  it  now  stands. 
A  vigorous  penstroke,  however,  disposed  of  the 
matter  thus  written,  and  the  opening  familiar  to 
everybody  took  its  place.  The  following  air,  "  But 
who  may  abide,"  differs  widely  as  it  stands  in  the 
MS.  from  what  it  afterwards  became.  In  fact,  only 
here  and  there  is  a  phrase  retained  ;  a  good  deal  of 
the  larghetto  and  the  whole  of  the  prestissimo,  "  For 
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He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,"  being  written  subse-  I  versions  will  suffice  to  show.  But  with  what  vigor 
quently..  That  in  this  instance  Handel's  second  j  he  originally  set  the  words  just  quoted  deserves  no- 
thoughts  were  best,  a  comparison  between  the  two  |  tice.     Here  are-  the  opening  bars :  — 


r'hr^-SJ^, 


There  is  no  lack  of  fire  in  this  music,  yet  the 
composer  did  well  to  replace  it  by  the  agitated 
movement  which  so  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
solemn  query  going  before.  "  And  He  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi "  calls  for  no  remark,  being  sung 
now  note  for  note  as  it  stands ;  and  the  only  point 
presented  by  "  O  thou  that  tellest,"  is  in  the  first 
ritornello,  where,  instead  of  the  violin  passage, — 


Handel  previously  wrote  this :  — 


How  much  the  amendment  affects  all  that  follows 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  airs,  "  For,  behold, 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,"-  and  "  The  people 
that  walked  in  darkness,"  together  with  the  chorus 
"  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born  "  (meagrely  scored  for 
voices  and  a  quartet  of  strings),  underwent  no 
change.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  "  Pifa 
larghetto  e  mezzo-piano  "  (Handel's  own  superscrip- 
tion), better  known  as  the  "Pastoral  Symphony." 
This  originally  consisted  only  of  the  first  strophe  ; 
the  second  (in  the  dominant  key)  being  an  after- 
thought, written  in  three  lines  on  a  small  strip  of 
paper  and  interleaved.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
Handel  intended  to  give  merely  a  snatch  of  the  old 
Calabrian  tune,  but  upon  that  idea  he  improved  so 
much  that  one  wishes  he  had  given  it  all.  The 
"  Nativity  music  "  shows  two  settings  of  "  And  lo ! 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,"  the  first 
being  that  now  used ;  and  the  second  an  andante  in 
F  major  of  some  length.  An  extract  from  the  lat- 
ter will  be  examined  with  interest :  — 
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Handel  appears  to  have  labored  a  good  deal  at 
this  air  (instance  an  entire  line  crossed  out  and  re- 
written), but  with  no  satisfactory  result,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  sound  judgment  which  never  failed 
him,  he  finally  rejected  it.  Passing  over  "  Glory  to 
God,"  with  the  solitary  observation  that  here,  for 
the  first  time,  wind  instruments  (two  trumpets)  are 
found  in  the  score,  the  florid  air,  "  Rejoice  greatly," 
presents  itself  in  the  12-8  measure  which  Handel 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  discard  for  4-4.  He  made 
no  other  change,  but  this  substitution  of  groups  of 
semiquavers  for  quaver  triplets  was  material.  That 
it  was  an  alteration  for  the  better  the  result  of  a 
performance  of  the  original  version  given  once  (and 
only  once)  in  Exeter  Hall  may  be  taken  as  proof. 
Of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the  first  part  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  As  Handel  wrote  them  so  they 
stand,  always  excepting  the  indefensible  transposi- 
tion of  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock." 

There  are  two  noticeable  points  in  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  One  is  that  Handel's  first  impulse 
was. to  give  the  lead  to  the  sopranos  (as  in  the 
ritornello  he  gives  it  to  thetfirst  violins),  but  that, 
immediately  changing  his  plan,  he  assigned  the  post 
of  honor  to  the  altos.  The  second  favors  a  notion 
that  he  abruptly  put  an  end  to  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  longer  chorus ;  for  immediately  preceding 
the  last  phrase  comes  the  following :  — 
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Dashing  this  out,  however,  the  master  took  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  dominant  key  to  get  speedily 
home,  and  so  have  done.  The  air  "  He  was  de- 
spised "  appears  from  the  MS.  to  have  been  a  genu- 
ine inspiration.  Its  music  flowed  from  Handel's  pen 
without  let  or  hindrance ;  not  a  note  suffering 
change  or  erasure.  Surely  it  may  be  said  of  the 
story  about  Handel  being  found  in  tears  when  wri- 
ting this  air,  Se  non  e  vera  e  ben  trovato.  Anyhow,  he 
was  at  that  instant  the  medium  of  a  profound 
pathos,  which  will  go  to  the  hearts  of  men  so  long  as 
music  shall  last. 

Only  one  or  two  important  alterations  appear  in 
the  chorus  "  Surely  He  "hath  borne  our  griefs,"  but 
the  close  of  "  And  with  His  stripes  "  underwent  a 


complete  change.     Instead  of  the  impressive  ending 
on  the  dominant  that  now  leads  direct  to  the  next 
chorus,  Handel  first  wrote  an  ordinary  tonic  cadence, 
the  weakness  of  which,  when  compared  with  its  suc- 
cessor, is  sufficiently  striking.     The  only  remark  to 
be  made  about  "  All  we  like  sheep  "  is,  that  in  point 
of  slovenly  penmanship  it  ranks  first ;  one  page  in 
particular  —  where    occurs  the   adagio.  "  And   the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  "  —  being  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  blots.     No  manuscript  could  bear  stronger 
testimony  to  the  headlong  haste  of  its  writer.     Over 
the  recitative  "  All  they  that  see  Him  "  occurs  the 
first  of  Handel's  directions  as  to  the  singers.     "  Mr. 
Beard  "  is  the  vocalist  thus  immortalized ;  while  to 
Signora  Avolio   is   assigned   "  Thy  rebuke,"   with 
"  Behold  and  see  "  ;  and  to  Mr.  Low,  "  He  was  cut 
off,"  and  "  But  Thou  didst  not  leave."     A  good  deal 
of  controversy  has  been  excited  about  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  whole  of  the  "  Passion  "  music  to  a 
tenor  voice,  as  is  now  the  custom.     It  is  needless  to 
reopen  a  discussion  practically  settled,  but  here,  at 
all  events,  is  the  composer's  first  intention ;  an  in- 
tention not  merely  disregarded,  but  till  within  the 
last  few  years  absolutely  reversed.     With  respect  to 
the  music  itself,  Handel  left  it  exactly  as  it  was  first 
written.     The  original  of  "  Lift  up  your  heads  "  is 
in  like  manner  undisturbed,  while  the  amendments 
in  the  ingenious   chorus,  "  Let   all   the   angels  of 
God,"  are  none  of  them  important  enough  to  deserve 
quotation.     Hence  these  numbers  may  pass  without, 
comment,  as   may,  for   the  same  reason,  the  solo, 
"  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high."     In  "  Great  was  the 
company  of  the  preachers  "  there  is  one  interesting 
point  to  be  noticed.     It  must  have  occurred  to  most 
of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  such  matters, 
that,  when  writing  this  chorus,  Handel  had  in  his 
mind  "  He  spake   the  word,"  from  "  Israel,"  com- 
posed three  years  previously.     Similarity  of  text 
seems  to  have  suggested  similarity  of  treatment,  and 
the  inference  that  the  master's  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  former  work  is  wellnigh  proved  by  the  fact  of 
his  first  writing  "  The  Lord  spake  the  word  "  in  the 
"  Messiah  "  score.     Discovering  the  error  he  marked 
out  "  spake,"  and  substituted  "  gave,"  but  the  inad- 
vertence remains  a  significant  testimony. 

So  far  Handel  had  got  through  his  task  unchecked, 
but  in  attempting  to  set  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,"  with  its  sequel  "  Their  sound  is  gone  out,"  he 
found  himself  in  difficulty.  Beginning  by  writing 
the  air  as  it  now  stands,  the  dissatisfied  composer 
afterwards  took  its  theme  as  the  subject  of  a  duet 
{andante  in  D  minor)  for  alto  voices,  to  which  he 
appended  a  chorus  on  the  words,  "  Break  forth  into 
joy."  The  former  is  brief,  and  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  call  for  quotation.  The  chorus  begins 
thus :  — 
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After  varying  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  suggest  itself  to  every  Handelian  student,  the  duet 
theme  reappears  in  this  fashion  :  — 
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How  beauti  -  ful    are    the  feet    of    him 


s* 


i 


that 

How     beautiful 


bring     -     cth    good 


are      the 


*= 
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How     beautiful        arc       the    feet 


How  beautiful, 
of   him    of   him  that  bringeth  good  tidings. 


How 


The  leading  idea  is  then  resumed,  and  carried  on  to 
the  end.  How  far  this  setting  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  For 
my  own  part  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  Handel's  ul- 
timate decision  in  favor  of  the  air.  With  "  Their 
sound  is  gone  out,"  the  composer  had  even  greater 


difficulty.  These  words  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
MS.  set  as  a  second  strophe  to  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet,"  and  ending  in  D  minor,  with  a  da  capo. 
The  passage  is  so  interesting  that  I  am  tempted  to 
give  its  opening  bars :  — 
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Their  sound  is    gone  out 
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in  -  to     all     lands.  Their  sound  is  gone        out  in  -  to  all  lands, 
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In  the  Appendix,  the  same  verse  appears  ]as  a  solo  for  "  Mr.  Beard,"  opening  with  a  phrase  which  will 
at  once  be  recognized. 


Andante  Larghetto. 


% 
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Their  sound  is  gone        out, 


Their  sound  is    gone. 
-#■ ^ 


Eventually  Handel  discarded  Mr.  Beard's  air  alsp, 
and  wrote  the  chorus  afterwards  embodied  in  the  work. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  these  amendments 
represent  the  whole  of  the  composer's  struggle.  In 
a  volume  of  MS.  sketches  now  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, the  duet  before  mentioned  is  considerably  al- 
tered, as  well  as  prefaced  by  part  of  a  Chandos 
Anthem  overture.  The  same  collection  is  said  to 
contain  also  an  entirely  new  air  in  D,  for  soprano ; 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  last  was  never  used  in 
public.  Such  facts  will  help  to  remove  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  entertained,  not  merely  with 
regard  to  Handal,  but  all  other  composers  of  genius. 
Great  musicians  have  ever  been  something  more 
than  inspired  media,  and  the  greatest  musical  works 
bear  evidence  of  painful,  persevering  labor,  which 
should  be  recognized  as  among  their  strongest  claims 
to  admiration. 

Nothing  in  "Why  do  the  nations  "  calls  for  re- 
mar  : .  •.'  x  :ept  that  Handel's  first  idea  was  to  let  the 
first  :..v,;  oars  of  the  air  read  thus:  — 
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Why    do  •   the     nations        so       fu  -  ri  -  ous 

while  in  "  Let  us  break  their  bonds,"  the  only  no- 
ticeable amendment  consists  in  giving  the  lead  at 
"  And  cast  away  their  cords  "  to  the  tenors  instead 
of  to  the  bases.  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  "  stands 
just  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  so,  one 
or  two  unimportant  points  excepted,  does  the 
magnificent  "  Hallelujah  "  which  Handel  scored  in 
his  first  copy  for  trumpets  and  drums,  as  well  as  for 
the  invariable  string  quartet.  It  should  be  observed, 
however;  that  the  pianissimo  delivery  of  "  The  king- 
dom of  this  world"  is  unsanctioned  by  the  manu- 
script. There  is  no  direction  whatever  appended 
to  the  phrase,  and  hence  the  German  fashion  of 
giving  the  chorus  jrW/e  throughout  is  more  Handelian 
than  that  of  the  Handelian  nation,  war  excellence. 
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Not  only  so,  but  it  is  artistically  more  correct.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  call  for  change,  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  produce  a  special  effect  upon  the 
passage  "  The  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  of  His 
Christ,"  Handel  amply  secured  it  by  a  higher 
pitch. 

.But  in  these  days,  unhappily,  there  is  a  rage  for 
new  readings,  and  the  "  Hallelujah "  is  by  no 
means  the  only  chorus  of  Handel  with  which  liber- 
ties are  taken.  The  reader's  thoughts  will  revert  to 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  and  the  outbursts 
upon  its  tutti  passages.  It  is  true  that  Handel  in- 
tended the  greatest  possible  effect  for  those  points, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  what  precedes  and  follows.  In 
his  score  there  are  no  marks  appended  to  the  voice 
parts,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  accompaniment 
shows  that  he  was  content  with  such  results  as  could 
be  produced  by  the  orchestra  alone.  This  is  but 
one  instance  out  of  a  thousand  that  prove  an  intui- 
tive and  delicate  perception  of  his  text.  He  could 
not  have  tolerated  the  whispering,  as  if  in  fear  and 
trembling,  of  the  most  glorious  announcement  ever 
made  by  joyful  lips.  It  is  time  all  licenses  for  med- 
dling with  a  great  composer's  works  were  with- 
drawn ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  licensees  were 
jealously  watched.  At  present,  things  are  permitted 
in  music  which,  in  any  other  art,  would  be  indig- 
nantly cried  down.  If  any  one  desires  to  test  this, 
let  him  tamper  with  an  Ode  of  Horace,  or  a  soli- 
loquy of  Shakespeare ;  let  him  retouch  one  of 
Raphael's  faces,  to  give  it  more  expression,  or  for 
the  same  purpose  lay  his  chisel  upon  the  Venus  de' 
Medicis.  Why  should  not  a  like  veneration  be 
shown  to  the  works  of  the  Horaces,  Shakespeares, 
and  Raphaels  of  music  ? 

The  air  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  is 
sung  now  exactly  as  first  written,  and  the  score 
shows  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  second  thoughts. 
Not  without  a  special  reason,  therefore,  is  the  com- 
poser represented  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  receiv- 
ing his  theme  from  the  angels.  Like  "  He  was 
despised,"  the  most  pathetic  recital  of  suffering, 
this  song,  the  most  confident  expression  of  hope,  ap- 
pears as  a  veritable  inspiration.  In  the  short  quar- 
tets and  choruses  which  follow,  there  are  at  least  two 
points  of  interest.  One  is,  that  "  Since  by  man 
came  death  "  originally  opened  thus  :  — 

Grave.  r  i 
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Since 


J- 


death. 


S^E 


It  will  be  observed  that  by  his  amendment  Handel 
avoided  ending  both  phrases  of  the  quartet  upon  the 
same  chord,  —  E  major.  The  next  point  is  that  the 
words,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,"  were  introduced  as  an  after- 
thought, the  first  idea  being  to  repeat,  "  Since  by 
man,"  &c.  Few  alterations  were  required  in  the 
music  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  verse,  and  these  duly 
appear  in  the  manuscript. 

"  The  trumpet  shall  sound  "  affords  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  misplaced  accent.  Throughout  the  air, 
Handel  has  divided  the  word  "  incorruptible  "  after 
this  fashion  :  — 


fe 


mm 
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In 


rap 


He. 


The  reader  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  mis- 
take was  subsequently  corrected,  nor  need  he  be  re- 
minded into  how  few  like  errors  the  German  com- 
poser fell  when  dealing  with  our  English  language. 
Save  this  verbal  alteration,  the  air  remains  precisely 
as  found  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  it  is  the  first  instance  in  the  "  Messiah  "  of  the 
second  or  minor  strophe  being  accompanied  only  by 
a  figured  bass.  The  duet  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ! "  is  sixteen  bars  shorter  as  now  sung  than  as 
originally  written,  a  large  portion  of  the  somewhat 
over-elaborated  first  subject  being  cut  out. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God"  calls  for  no  remark ;  but  the 
following  air,  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  presents  another 
example  of  Handel's  happy  after-thought.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  introduce  the  words  "  Who  makes 
intercession  for  us  "  upon  this  phrase  :  — 
! ft ,_ 
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Who  makes      intercession 


for 


us.  Who 
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His  second,  however,  was  to  substitute  the  longer 
and  more  melodious  passage  with  which  everybody 
is  familiar.  In  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  "  the  altera- 
tions are  too  unimportant  for  citation  ;  but  its  su- 
perb sequel,  M  Amen,"  offers  two  noteworthy  fea- 
tures. One  of  these  is  in  the  subject  given  out  by 
the  basses.  Had  Handel  kept  to  the  idea  which 
first  came  into  his  mind,  we  should  have  lost  that 
grand  progress  through  an  entire  octave  now  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  theme.  Originally,  the 
second  part  of  the  phrase  imitated  the  first  in  its 
relative  minor  key,  as  thus  — 


The  remaining  point  is  in  the  final  bars,  which  show 
the  crashing  4-2  chord  immediately  preceding  the 
adagio  cadence  to  be  an  amendment.  Before  alter- 
ation, the  Adagio  was  led  up  to  in  this  manner :  — 
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A    -    men. 
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As  to  the  value  of  the  changes  thus  made  in  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  one  of  the  finest  choral  fugues 
ever  written,  there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Scrawled  underneath  the  blurs  and  blots  made 
by  the  eager  musician,  then  exulting  in  the  close  of 
his  task,  are  the  words,  "  Fine  delV  oratorio,  G.  F. 
Handel,  Septembre  12.  Ausgefiillt  en  14  dieses." 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  sympathize  with  this 
Hercules  as  he  rested  from  his  labors,  conscious  of 
having  produced  an  imperishable  thing  ? 
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"  HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED." 

Rat-tat,  —  that 's  the  postman,  —  two  letters  for 
Mrs.  Olinthus  Lobb,  Cedar  Villa,  Putney,  and  Char- 
lotte says,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  two  letters  for 
you."  Nonsense,  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  I  shall 
awake  to  find  myself  still  Miss  Britannia  Plum- 
midge. 

I  have  been  married  six  weeks  last  Wednesday, 
and  yet  now,  when  anybody  suddenly  calls  me  Mrs. 
Lobb,  I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  make  sure  I  am  still 
flesh  and  blood.  Ah !  young  people  get  accus- 
tomed to  things  quickly ;  but  when  you  have  been 
called  by  one  name  for  forty-seven  years,  it  seems 
impossible  ever  to  change  it.  However,  I  've 
changed  mine  by  a  miracle,  for  nothing  short  of  one 
can  effect  a  marriage  in  Binfield.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  against  my  native  place.  It  is  the 
sweetest  village  in  England,  and  for  maiden  ladies 
a  most  advantageous  locality  as  regards  economy  and 
society ;  but,  in  my  present  position,  I  may  make  bold 
to  say  it  has  one  drawback.  There  are  no  bachelors 
in  it ;  boys  abound,  promising  youths  with  nothing 
to  do  are  not  uncommon,  but  a  man  with  position 
and  an  income,  however  small,  is  never  seen  in  Bin- 
field  without  a  wife  by  his  side.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  I,  not  at  all  a  beauty,  should  have  some 
little  bewilderment  in  identifying  myself  as  wife  of 
Olinthus  Lobb,  Esq.,  and  mistress  of  Cedar  Villa  ? 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  how  it  all  happened.  Pa- 
mela and  I  are  the  daughters  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
army.  He  had  retired  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remem- 
ber ;  and  when  he  died  he  left  us  our  little  cottage 
and  £60  a  year.  He  denied  himself  many  a  com- 
fort to  do  this,  and  the  memory  of  our  father  is  very 
dear  to  us.  We  tried  to  do  as  he  would  have  wished 
us,  and  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Thompson,  a  most 
respectable  man,  but  a  miller,  offered  me  his  hand 
and  heart,  Pamela  said,  "  No,  we  have  our  father's 
position  to  maintain."  So  I  had  to  decline,  very 
reluctantly  I  must  own,  for  he  was  a  widower,  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  long  to  take  care  of  those  two 
dear  little  girls.  After  that  one  offer  I  never  got 
another,  and  I  began  to  resign  myself  to  what 
seemed  my  ordained  portion.  Not  that  this  was  an 
easy  task,  for  I  am  not  like  Pam.  She  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary woman ;  indeed,  many  people  say  she 
ought  to  be  a  man.  Pam  is  one  of  those  people 
who  never  give  way,  and  I  really  could  not  say 
which  is  strongest,  her  mind  or  her  body,  both  being 
gigantic.  If  she  had  been  walking  about  all  day  and 
is  brought  to  confess  that  she  is  a  little  tired,  the 
only  way  you  ever  see  her  take  her  ease  is  by  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  The  suggestion  of  a  sofa 
or  couch  would  be  met  by  a  withering  look  of  scorn 
only  to  be  produced  by  one  of  those  long  noses  with 
a  bump  in  the  middle.  Pam  is  very  proud  of  the 
family  nose.  I  have  often  looked  at  her  when  in  re- 
pose, —  I  mean  after  she  has  retired,  —  lying  with 
her  arms  crossed,  really  reminding  one  of  those  noble 
crusaders,  or  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  sees  in 
cathedrals. 

Things  in  this  life  go  by  contraries,  else  why  was 
not  I  christened  Pamela,  and  she  Britannia  ?  Our 
mother  so  admired  the  novel,  that  she  begged  her 
first-born  might  be  called  by  the  heroine's  sweet 
name.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which 
in}-  father  gave  way,  but  even  then  conditionally, — 
that  he  should  choose  the  name  of  the  second  ;  and  he 
chose  the  name  of  Britannia,  and,  unfortunately,  I 
was  the  second.  When  we  were  children  he  always 
called  me  his  chick ;  and,  if  we  had  a  dispute,  he 


invariably  whistled  or  hummed  "  Rule,  Britannia." 
But  this  did  not  last  long,  for  no  one  could  rule  Pam. 
Even  as  a  child,  I  felt  her  mental  superiority.  Why, 
at  school  I  remember  her  repeating  all  the  rules  of 
grammar  perfectly  ;  scorning  to  copy  the  answer  of 
a  sum ;  and  positively  understanding  the  use  of  the 
globes.  There  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  I  felt 
the  gratification  of  superiority,  and  that  was  when, 
during  the  dancing-lesson,  I  caught  our  dear  mother's 
approving  smile  as  she  watched  me.  Pam  detested 
dancing,  for,  having  very  long  thin  limbs,  she  did  not 
show  to  advantage  in  that  accomplishment.  I  am 
still  an  admirer  of  Terpsichore,  but  if  I  stand  up  for 
a  quadrille  with  the  children,  I  always  feel  I  am 
making  myself  ridiculous  in  Pam's  eyes.  I  am  very 
fond  of  children  and  young  people,  and  nothing  has 
made  me  more  pleased  than  when  some  dear  girl, 
whom  I  have  known  from  a  child,  has  confided  to  me 
her  little  love  story. 

I  am  afraid  Pam  is  right.  I  am  rather  romantic. 
I  have  often  felt  so  sorry  for  myself  that  I  had  no 
early  love  story  of  my  own  to  look  back  upon,  —  it 
keeps  one's  heart  young  and  fresh.  Pam  says  women 
were  meant  for  higher  things  than  sitting  thinking 
of  lovers  and  whom  they  shall  marry.  Well,  of 
course  she  is  right,  but  I  really  do  not  know  that 
the  women  who  take  the  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
all  the  ologies,  are  a  bit  the  happier  or  more  amiable  ; 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  sweetest  natures  and 
kindest  hearts  I  have  met  with  have  belonged  to 
pretty  vain  pusses,  who  delighted  in  turning  the  heads 
of  all  the  men  they  met,  no  matter  whether  they 
were  eighteen  or  eighty.  I  must  confess  I  have 
often  felt  grateful  that  men  are  weak.  Nobody  can 
thoroughly  understand  this,  unless  it  has  been  their 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  a  strong-minded 
superior  woman.  Dear  me !  what  a  repose  they  are 
then  !  I  feel  it  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  dear 
Pam  to  live  with  me,  not  being  a  kindred  mind. 
When  I  have  thought  her  feeling  dull  on  this  ac- 
count, and  have  tried  to  get  up  a  little  argument, 
how  completely  I  have  failed,  —  my  knowledge  has 
utterly  forsaken  me.  And  positively,  sometimes,  I 
had  imagined  from  her  silence  that  she  was  getting 
interested  !  But  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  say, 
then  she  would  fix  her  eye  upon  me  with  "  Britannia, 
may  I  ask  you,  as  a  personal  favor,  never  to  display 
your  lamentable  ignorance  '  before  a  third  person.' " 
Either  this,  or  I  committed  a  lapsus  lingua;  in  my  mode 
of  expression,  and  then,  trying  feebly  to  defend  my- 
self on  the  score  of  Walker  or  Maunder,  Pam  would 
demand,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  run  cold  down 
my  back-bone,  "  May  I  ask  who  Walker  and  Maunder 
may  be  ?  "  I  really  felt  quite  confused,  because  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea,  for,  except  in  the  diction- 
aries, I  had  never  heard  of  either  of  the  gentlemen. 
It  is  certainly  most  provoking  in  me  to  be  so  stupid  ; 
and  one  of  my  great  pleasures  now  is,  to  hope  that,  by 
sending  many  nice  comforts  to  my  dear  sister,  I  shall 
prove  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  her  forbear- 
ance. 

So  Pam  and  I  began  to  get  old,  —  she  got  thinner 
and  I  got  fatter.  The  people  we  remembered  as  grown 
up  when  we  were  young  dropped  off,  one  by  one.  It 
seemed  such  a  long  time  since  we  were  children ; 
everything  was  altered  ;  what  were  facts  then  were 
idle  stories  now  ;  boys  and  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  put 
me  to  the  blush, —  the  parts  of  speech  were  entirely 
confused.  Places  which  used  to  be  in  one  country 
were  in  another  now.  There  was  no  William  Tell, 
and  no  Joan  of  Arc.  Henry  VIII.  was  a  good  father- 
ly man,  and  Richard  HI.,  instead  of  "  wading  to  the 
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throne  in  the  blood  of  his  dearest  relatives,"  lived 
and  <n*cd  an  exemplary  brother  and  uncle.  People 
we  had  seen  married  were  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ;  children  we  had  seen  christened  had  boys 
and  girls  who  called  us  Old  Pam  and  the  Ancient 
Briton. 

Binfield  is  about  twenty  miles  from  London.  It 
was  our  rule  to  go  to  town  twice  a  year  to  receive 
our  dividends,  to  buy  any  special  article  of  dress  we 
needed,  and  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  tempting  beauties 
displayed  in  the  shop  windows.  This  had  been  a 
plan  of  our  dear  father's,  and  during  the  London  day 
we  often  spoke  of  him, — how  surprised  he  would  have 
been  at  this  alteration  or  that  improvement,  or  how 
pleased  to  see  something  which  drew  forth  our  won- 
der or  admiration.  On  this  particular  occasion,  Pam 
had  been  staying  with  a  friend  of  ours  at  Pentonville, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  should  meet  to  do  our  business, 
spend  the  day,  and  return  home  together  in  the 
evening.  I  always  felt  quite  knocked  up  after  one 
of  those  days  ;  but  we  could  not  accept  our  friend's 
invitation  to  stay  the  night,  as  we  had  a  return  tick- 
et. Travelling  is  expensive,  and  Pam  said  our  posi- 
tion obliged  us  to  go  first  class.  Dear  !  dear !  I 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  ask  myself  why  money 
and  position  do  not  always  go  together.  The  one  is 
very  trying  without  the  other.  The  many  things 
Ave  have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  also  to  do  without, 
because  it  would  not  become  our  position !  Pam 
would  never  hear  of  a  charwoman,  but  we  must  have 
a  servant.  And,  really,  girls  have  enormous  appe- 
tites and  very  ungrateful  dispositions,  or  our  Susan 
never  could  have  said  we  were  mean.  But  perhaps 
I  'm  hard  on  the  poor  thing.  Had  she  known  how 
often  Pam  and  I  declared  to  each  other  we  could  n't 
eat  another  morsel  —  though  far  from  being  satisfied 
—  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  good  dinner,  she 
would  not,  I  think,  have  said  we  were  mean. 

But  to  return  to  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to  go 
to  London  alone.  Five  minutes  to  nine  the  train 
was  to  start;  but  I  was  so  afraid  of  not  being  in 
time  that  I  was  ready  at  half  past  seven.  It  being 
ridiculous  to  leave  home  at  that  hour,  I  took  up  a 
book,  —  not  that  I  could  read  either,  because  of  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  I  might  forget  something 
which  Pam  would  be  certain  to  ask  for.  Eight 
o'clock  struck.  It  would  only  take  twenty  minutes 
to  walk  slowly  to  the  station,  and  I  had  then  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  No  matter,  I  would  start  at  the  quar- 
ter past,  in  case  of  accidents.  And  a  very  fortunate 
thing  it  was  I  did  start ;  for  I  had  passed  Bull's 
Cross  when  I  discovered  I  had  no  pocket-handker- 
chief. However,  I  had  time  to  hurry  back  and  put 
one  in  my  pocket.  Ah  !  how  little  I  thought  that 
that  trifling  incident  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  great  event  of  my  life  ! 

When  I  reached  the  platform,  I  looked  about,  but 
saw  nobody  I  knew.  The  guard  put  me  into  an 
empty  carriage,  and,  though  several  of  our  gentlemen 
passed,  they  only  nodded  "  good  morning."  So  alone 
I  started,  but  not  to  remain  alone  long,  for  at  every 
station  people  got  in  and  got  out  until  we  reached 
Chingford.  Here  I  thought  I  was  to  be  left  by  my- 
self again,  but,  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off, 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  rushed  up.  The  guard 
opened  the  door  of  my  carriage,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  jump  in,  making  use,  as  I  thought,  of  such  an 
improper  expression  that,  if  Pamela  had  been  there, 
she  would  certainly  have  given  him  in  charge.  But 
our  ears  often  deceive  us.  I  have  since  found  out 
that  he  merely  remarked,  on  finding  a  lady  alone, 
Dame  seule."     Still  at  the  time  I  felt  rather  indig- 


nant, and  looked  at  the  offender  with  some  curiosity. 
He  was  a  very  thin,  tall  man,  and  so  oddly  dressed 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
some  one  else  was  in  the  carriage  with  me.  Why 
should  he  wear  white  trousers  '?  The  day  was  not 
warm.  Were  they  made  of  duck  or  jean?  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  been  scanning  his  garb,  for  pres- 
ently he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  — 

"  Well,  madam,  may  I  ask  if  you  see  anything 
peculiar  in  my  dress,  that  you  are  honoring  it  with 
so  much  attention  ?  " 

I  really  thought  I  must  have  sunk  through  the 
seat  of  the  carriage.  O,  if  Pamela  had  been  there ! 
I  tried  to  stammer  out  an  apology,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  with  what  seemed  an  ironical  leer,  saying, 
"  O,  no  offence,  no  offence."  Well,  what  with  my 
confusion  and  annoyance,  I  was  ready  to  faint.  I 
felt  I  must  have  a  little  air,  so  without  a  thought  I 
pulled  down  the  window.  In  an  instant  he  fired 
out  again :  — 

"  Bless  me,  madam,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
commit  suicide,  of  course,  but  you  don't  want  to 
commit  murder  too." 

"  Murder !  suicide  !  O  dear,  dear,  what  should  I 
do  !  would  the  train  never  reach  the  next  station  ! 
He  must  have  seen  my  terror,  for  he  said  :  — 

"  There,  there,  don't  look  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
mad;  but  if  you  suffered  from  rheumatism  as  I  do, 
madam,  you  'd  look  upon  a  person  who  put  you  in 
a  draught  as  your  natural  enemy." 

I  certainly  felt  devoutly  thankful  now  that  Pamela 
was  not  with  me,  or  there  would  have  been  quite  a 
scene.  We  stopped  once  more,  and  took  in  two  ladies 
and  a  gentleman.  The  train  moved  on,  and  soon  I 
heard  my  gruff  neighbor  tut-tutting,  and  muttering 
something  he  would  do  to  somebody,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  his  nose  was  beginning  to  bleed,  and  he 
was  searching  vainly  in  his  pocket  for  a  handker- 
chief. I  must  confess  my  first  feeling  was  not  one 
of  sorrow  for  him.  He  had  been  what  I  considered 
offensive  to  me, —  an  unprotected  female  with  nobody 
to  retaliate  for  her ;  but  then  I  remembered  how 
near  I  had  been  in  a  similar  plight  to  his ;  had  I 
not  started  at  the  time  I  did,  I  should  have  been 
minus  a  handkerchief  too.  I  involuntarily  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket.  Yes,  there  it  lay  neatly  folded 
up ;  but  I  would  not  take  it  out  to  make  matters 
worse  by  unnecessary  display.  At  this  time  the  poor 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  The  ladies  exchanged  looks  expressive  of 
anything  but  pleasure ;  the  young  man  eyed  him 
with  a  stare  of  the  most  profound  indifference,  as  if 
it  were  the  usual  thing  to  travel  with  people  who 
chose  that  their  noses  should  bleed  ;  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  him,  only  he  wished  to  im- 
press upon  us  that  he  was  at  no  loss,  for  he  produced 
a  spotless  handkerchief,  slowly  shook  it  out,  and  used 
it  most  unnecessarily,  and  I  thought  heartlessly ; 
and  then  a  small  voice  began  to  whisper  "  Britannia 
Plummidge,  are  you  acting  a  Christian's  part  ?  Have 
you  never  heard  a  story  of  a  good  Samaritan  ?  " 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  again  ;  I  tried  to 
feel  if  it  was  one  of  my  best  handkerchiefs.  I  argued 
that  if  I  had  two  it  would  be  different,  but  you  were 
not  supposed  to  distress  yourself  for  somebody  you 
did  n't  know.  Why,  one  might  do  nothing  else  but 
give  away  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  Then  there  was 
Pamela;  she  would  never  approve  of  it,  and  must 
never  know  of  it.  Oh  !  it  was  exactly  like  one  of 
my  Quixotic  fits.  I  might  be  quite  certain  I  was 
making  myself  ridiculous,  and  I  resolved  to  entertain 
the  notion  no  longer.     But,  in  spite  of  trying  to  look 
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at  the  passing  scenery,  and  to  consider  what  I  should 
purchase,  how  best  lay  out  my  small  amount  of 
money,  memory  would  recall  the  "  sweet  story  of 
old,"  and  I  could  but  hang  my  head  from  a  feeling 
that  I  Avas  not  one  of  those  who  tried  to  "  go,  and  do 
likewise." 

A  Plummidge  hang  her  head !  My  father's 
daughter  ashamed  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the 
face  !  I  am  one  of  the  weak  specimens  of  my  sex, 
I  know ;  but  at  that  moment  Pamela  herself  could 
not  have  felt  more  bold.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation I  handed  my  nice  new  handkerchief,  embroid- 
ered with  "  B.  P."  in  the  corner,  saying,  — 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  put  to  inconvenience. 
Will  you  accept  this  ?  I  shall  not  require  it." 

I  could  not  see  his  face  ;  but,  from  the  side  glance 
I  got,  I  think  it  wore  an  expression  of  great  aston- 
ishment. However,  he  took  the  handkerchief  with- 
out a  word,  and  I  quite  imagined  he  did  not  intend 
thanking  me.  Presently  he  drew  in  his  head,  his 
face  looking  redder  than  ever  by  the  close  proximity 
of  the  white  handkerchief^  and  said,  — 

"  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  —  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Madam,  you  're  an  angel.  You  're 
more  :  you  're  a  woman,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
carriage  .too." 

Here  he  perfectly  glared  at  the  two  ladies,  who 
did  n't  seem  to  mind  it ;  though,  had  it  been  me,  I 
should  have  felt  as  if  I  could  have  shrunk  into  a 
nutshell. 

We  were  soon  at  our  journey's  end.  My  com- 
panion helped  me  out  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  then,  with  the  manners  of  a  courtier,  said,  "  May 
I  be  permitted  to  inquire  where  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  returning  this  ?  "  still  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand. 

Now  this  was  embarrassing.  Pamela  might  blame 
me  severely ;  and  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of 
my  indelicate  liberty.  Yet  I  felt  I  should  like  to  get 
my  handkerchief  back.  So  after  a  moment  I  told 
him  not  to  trouble  himself,  but,  shoidd  he  be  passing 
the  station,  he  might  give  it  to  the  guard  of  the  Bin- 
field  train,  directed  to  "Miss  B.  Plummidge,  Bin- 
field  Station,  to  be  left  until  called  for."  He  lifted 
his  hat,  and  I  was  soon  looking  out  for  an  omnibus 
to  take  me  to  the  appointed  meeting-place  with  Pa- 
mela. 

She  was  there,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  day. 
After  we  had  done  our  business  and  shopping,  we 
went  to  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  there 
were  stones  and  fossils,  about  which  dear  Pamela 
seemed  to  know  much  more  than  the  gentleman  who 
showed  us  over.  She  caught  him  tripping  two  or 
three  times ;  and  this  put  her  in  such  good-humor 
that  she  stopped  before  all  the  shops  in  Regent  Street, 
where  I  wanted  to  look  in.  Now,  this  was  very 
kind,  for  I  am  sure  any  one  who  could  ever  recollect 
those  dreadful  names  of  things  which  existed  before 
Adam  and  Noah  must  feel  it  a  great  come-down  to 
be  asked  to  look  at  French  muslins  at  ten-and-six- 
pence,  and  bonnets,  "  as  worn  in  Paris,"  at  one 
guinea. 

I  experienced  some  little  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  my  handkerchief,  such  as  when  Pam  would 
tell  me  to  take  a  "  black  "  off  my  nose.  I  had  then 
to  contrive  to  get  behind  her,  and  furtively  rub  it  off 
with  my  glove.  Tired  enough  we  were  when  we 
reached  home  that  night,  but  we  had  seen  plenty  to 
think  of  and  to  talk  about.  The  next  week  passed 
rapidly  enough,  when  one  evening,  as  Pam  and  I 
were  taking  a  walk  near  the  station,  one  of  the  por- 
ters came  up  and  said  to  me,  — 


"  If  you  please,  miss,  there 's  a  parcel  for  you  here. 
I  should  have  brought  it  up,  but  it  says  '  to  be  left 
till  called  for.' " 

Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate  ?  I  felt  I  was 
getting  red,  and  that  Pamela's  eye  was  on  me.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  be  such  a  weak  crea- 
ture as  I  am.  I  felt  guilty  of  quite  a  crime  at  that 
moment,  and  by  a  great  effort  could  only  stammer 
out  something  about  a  person's  nose  bleeding,  and 
that  I  had  lent  them  my  handkerchief.  If  Pamela 
would  only  not  ask  if  the  person  were  a  man  or  a 
woman,  and  if  I  could  but  conceal  that  it  was  I  who 
offered  the  handkerchief !  Vain  thought!  In  five 
minutes  I  felt  that  Pam  had  turned  me  inside  out, 
and  suaken  every  scrap  of  the  affair  out  of  me. 

She  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  and  we  reached 
the  station,  and  met  the  porter  with  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  I  said ;  "  mine 
was  but  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

I  hesitated  and  debated ;  but  hesitation  and  de- 
bating were  cut  short  by  Pam  desiring  the  man  to 
take  the  parcel  to  our  house  ;  and  an  ominous  si- 
lence was  maintained  till  we  reached  home. 

I  remember  with  what  trepidation  I  then  asked 
whether  we  had  not  better  open  the  parcel,  and  see 
what  was  in  it :  and,  though  Pamela  was  dying  of 
curiosity,  she  only  said  she  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  me  in  such  a  matter.  So  I  cut  the  string,  and 
soon  my  bewildered  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  pink 
brocaded  silk,  so  rich  and  stiff,  that  it  would  have 
stood  alone.  But  there  was  no  name,  no  handker- 
chief, nothing.  I  could  n't  describe  Pamela's  wrath 
nor  my  distress.  I  only  know  that  that  evening  I 
felt  that  henceforth  I  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold 
woman,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Plummidge. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate 
parcel  ?  I  could  n't  keep  it,  and  I  could  n't  send  it 
back,  because  I  did  n't  know  the  name  of  the  sender. 
Why  did  I  lend  my  handkerchief?  and,  when  I  did 
lend  it,  why  was  I  so  mean  as  ever  want  to  have 
it  back  again  ? 

Matters  stood  thus  when  we  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  our  doctor's  wife.  Now,  we  often 
went  out  to  tea,  or  to  small  evening  parties;  but 
the  circle  in  which  we  moved,  in  Binfield,  was  not 
much  given  to  asking  friends  to  dine.  So  this  was 
rather  an  event  for  us.  Pam  became  a  trifle  more 
gracious,  and  by  the  day  named  she  was  almost 
herself.  I  could  have  hugged  her,  I  felt  so  glad  not 
to  feel  the  Pariah  I  had  done  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Pam  looked  very  well,  —  quite  handsome  I  thought. 
I  am  the  best  workwoman,  and  I  had  trimmed  her 
black  silk  with  some  nice  lace  a  cousin  of  ours  had 
given  me,  and  felt  quite  proud  of  my  work  and  my 
sister. 

I  was  too  taken  up  with  the  delight  of  having  all 
pleasant  again  to  think  much  about  how  I  looked. 
Besides,  Pam  is  so  clever  that  people  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of  me,  unless  they 
were  deaf  or  invalids,  and  then  they  seemed  to  like 
to  talk  to  me.  Quite  prepared  to  enjoy  myself  at 
Dr.  Fletcher's,  I  entered  the  drawing-room  behind 
Pam,  when  —  O,  it  could  n't  be  ! — ■  yes,  it  was  — 
there  on  the  sofa  sat  my  eccentric  friend  of  the  rail- 
way carriage.  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  my  nerves 
had  n't  given  way  I  should  have  rushed  out.  As  it 
was,  everything  and  everybody  seemed  swimming 
about  the  room ;  a  gurgling  of  water  sounded  in  my 
ears,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off,  whispering,  "  Mr.  Olinthus  Lobb,  Miss  Britannia 
Plummidge."     For  fully  ten  minutes  I  had  not  the 
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slightest  idea  what  any  one  said  or  did.  However, 
when  I  seemed  to  return  to  the  world  about  me, 
everybody  was  talking  most  agreeably  to  everybody 
else,  and  I  began  to  breathe  again,  especially  when 
I  saw  that  my  friend  did  not  intend  showing  that 
we  had  ever  met  before.  We  spent  a  delightful 
evening.  Pam  was  quite  charmed  with  our  new 
acquaintance.  He  gave  way  to  her,  agreed  with  her 
opinions,  and,  though  he  took  but  little  notice  of 
me,  treated  us  both  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

I  declare  I  thought  Pam  had  made  a  conquest 
when  he  insisted  on  seeing  us  home,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  call  and  inquire  after  us  the  next  morn- 
ing. Pam  had  found  out  that  Mr.  Lobb  was  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Fletcher's,  and  under  the  shielu  of  a 
fiery,  quick  manner,  and  very  eccentric  appearance, 
was  always  doing  the  kindest  actions,  which  he 
would  never  acknowledge,  or  permit  himself  to  be 
thanked  for.  Mrs.  Fletcher  said  she  advised  the 
unmarried  ladies  to  look  after  him,  as  he  was  very 
well  off,  and  devoted  to  ladies,  though,  from  having 
had  an  early  disappointment,  and  spending  most  of 
his  life  in  India  and  China,  he  had  never  been 
married. 

That  night,  when  Pam  had  left  me,  I  opened  my 
drawers  and  looked  at  the  pink  brocade,  and  smiled 
to  think,  that,  after  all,  I  might  wear  that  "  bone  of 
contention"  at  Pam's  wedding,  and  that  then  she 
might  be  more  indulgent  about  my  indelicate  bold- 
ness in  offering  my  handkerchief  to  a  stranger.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  about  the  parcel, 
should  I  have  an  opportunity,  as,  in  case  of  nothing* 
corning  of  his  attentions,  I  could  send  it  back.  But 
I  would  be  very  careful  in  my  manner  and  in  what  I 
said,  so  as  not  to  endanger  my  dear  sister's  prospects. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  Mr.  Lobb  was  at  Bin- 
field.  He  had  a  room  at  the  "  Dragon,"  and  his 
attentions  were  getting  almost  pointed.  I  never 
dared  breathe  my  thoughts  to  Pam,  not  knowing 
how  she  would  take  it ;  but  when  it  came  to  inviting 
the  Fletchers  and  ourselves  to  a  little  picnic,  and  he 
giving  Pam  his  arm  most  of  the  way,  I  began  to 
think  she  must  see  that  all  this  meant  something.  I 
had  never  been  able  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the  day 
after  the  picnic  he  called.  Pam  was  out,  so  I  mus- 
tered up  courage,  and  told  him  of  the  parcel  I  had 
received,  which  I  was  sure  had  come  from  him ;  and 
though  I  knew  how  kindly  he  meant  it,  still  I  thought 
I  would  rather  not  accept  it,  as  —  " 

"  As  what  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  think  this  little  trifle 
came  from  me,  and  yet  you  won't  accept  it  ?  Now, 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Britannia,  I  will  offer  you 
something  else,  and  if  you  refuse  that  —  why,  I  '11  — 
I  '11  burn  the  dress,  and  I  '11  return,  — no,  I  won't,  — 
whatever  comes  I  '11  keep  that  handkerchief  "  ;  and 
upon  the  spot  he  offered  me  his  hand  and  heart,  and 
asked  me  to  be  Mrs.  Lobb. 

I  was  never  more  surprised,  though  Para  said, 
afterwards,  if  she  ever  allowed  thoughts  of  the  kind 
to  enter  her  mind  she  should  have  had  her  suspi- 
cions. But  P  cannot  tell  how  thankful  I  was  to  find 
Pam  had  not  taken  his  attentions  as  meaning  any- 
thing but  a  tribute  to  her  superiority. 

I  used  to  smile  sometimes,  as  I  saw  what  an 
amusement  I  and  my  old  lover  were  to  the  young 
people.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  quiet  en- 
joyment we  looked  forward  to  in  going  down  the 
hill  of  life  together ;  they  were  rather  frightened 
at  the  red  face  and  sharp  voice,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand that  his  heart  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  the 
youngest  of  those  who  laughed. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  many  people  would  miss 


me  and  be  sorry  to  lose  me  ;  and  when  We  were 
married,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lobb  gave  my  old 
people  a  dinner,  and  my  school  children  a  treat, 
there  were  sad  faces  at  parting.  My  dear  husband 
says  he  is  getting  all  his  sharp  edges  rasped  off,  and 
he  knows  his  friends  think  him  hen-pecked,  and 
pity  him.  When  he  allows  his  voice  and  manners 
to  be  more  like  his  soft,  tender  heart,  he  says  : 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear !  soon  there  won't  be  much 
left  of  old  Lin  Lopp  except  his  duck  inexpressibles ; 
and,  I  can  tell  you  I  won't  leave  them  off,  for  they 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  woman  who  has 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in  England ! " 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

HIS    LIFE    AXD   WORKS.* 

[Translated  for  Every  Satukday  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mandes.] 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  a  premature  death  de- 
prived the  world  of  letters  and  his  country  of  one  of 
those  men  who  have  the  most  contributed  to  mark 
in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  place 
of  the  American  people.  William  H.  Prescott,  the 
eminent  historian,  died  at  Boston  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  scarcely  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  talent,  rudely  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  his  most  important  works.  He  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  which  spread  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
his  country,  and  works  of  the  first  rank  become 
popular  even  abroad ;  but  of  himself,  of  his  person,  of 
the  efforts  at  the  price  of  which  he  had  bought  his 
reputation,  little  was  known  so  far,  in  France  at 
least.  One  had  indeed  heard  of  the  obstacles  which 
a  deplorable  state  of  health  and  an  almost  complete 
blindness  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He  himself,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  principal  works,  had  deli- 
cately informed  his  readers  of  his  difficulties  and  his 
sufferings ;  but  to  these  few  lines,  marked  by  a  re- 
signed melancholy,  was  limited  the  information  which 
one  possessed.  It  is  only  .to-day  that  we  know  more 
on  the  subject.  A  well-known  American  litterateur, 
Mr.  George  Ticknor,  has  just  given  us  a  scrupulously 
faithful  biography  of  him  who  has  been  during  forty 
years  his  most  intimate  friend.  Written  by  a  hand 
which  seems  still  to  tremble  with  emotion,  this  nar- 
rative leads  us  from  the  first  months  of  Prescott's 
childhood  to  the  day  of  his  sudden  end  with  an  in- 
terest which  every  moment  increases.  This  inter- 
est is  due  to  the  abundance  of  details  which  have 
the  charm  of  truth,  to  the  minute  care  with  which 
the  friend  makes  us  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
his  friend's  soul,  and  especially  to  a  certain  inspira- 
tion of  tenderness  which  animates  these  pages  con- 
secrated to  the  recital  of  a  simple  and  often  painful 
existence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  quantity  and 
strangeness  of  events  that  the  true  attraction  of  the 
life  of  Prescott  is  to  be  sought.  This  life  has  passed 
away  completely  in  the  compass  of  his  study,  on  the 
threshold  of  which,  it  seems,  the  clamor  of  without 
has  always  expired.  In  this  America  which  our 
ignorant  imagination  represents  to  itself  involunta- 
rily as  so  disordinate,  so  noisy,  which  so  soon  after 
his  death  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  fate  procured  for  him  a  destiny  the  calm 
of  which  would  have  caused  envy  in  a  monk  of 
Monte  Cassino.  He  has  lived  for  work,  be  died 
working.  We  thought,  however,  that  in  the  specta- 
cle of  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  he  strug- 
gled against  his  sad  infirmity,  in  the  analysis  of  his 
habitual  methods  of  composition  in  fine,  and  per- 
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haps  especially  in  the  study  of  his  pure  and  noble 
nature,  there  would  be  something  instructive  and 
engaging.  Thanks  to  the  large  loans  we  shall  make 
of  Mr.  Ticknor's  work  and  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
name  of  Prescott,  we  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
opinion  of  our  readers. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was  born  at  Salem,  a 
little  town  in  New  England,  the  4th  of  May,  1 796,  of 
William,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  afterwards  judge 
at  Boston,  andof  Catherine  Hickling,  the  daughter 
of  a  Massachusetts  merchant.     The  Prescott  family 
boasted  of  its  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  one  of 
those  glorious  emigrants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who,  sacrificing  their  country  to  their  faith,  came  to 
ask  religious  liberty  of  the  desert  shores  of  the  New 
World.     The  first  ancestors  of  the  historian  were, 
we  are  told,  energetic  and  intelligent  men,  who  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
infant  colony.     Such  memories  are  not,  as  it  seems, 
in  democratic  America  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference ;  and  many  times  the  young  William  lent  his 
ear  to  the  recital  of  exploits  accomplished  by  one  of 
his  ancestors,  who,  marching  against  the  Indians  un- 
der the  shelter  of  a  coat  of  mail,  threw,  by  his  appear- 
ance only,  terror   into  their  inexperienced   bands. 
Many  times  also  was  celebrated    before   him  the 
part  that  his  grandfather  had  played  in  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  sabre  borne  by  the 
latter  on  the  glorious  day  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  his  infantine  eyes.     Perhaps 
by  these  first  impressions  must   be  explained  the 
taste  Prescott  always  had  for  relating  fine  deeds  of 
arms  and  mighty  sword-thrusts.     No  course  of  read- 
ing excited,  in  him  so  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of 
romances  of  chivalry.     In  the  first  rank  of  his  pret- 
ences  the   future   historian    of    Hernando    Cortes 
placed  Amadis  de  Gaul,  to  which  he  paid,  later  on 
in  his  first  work,  a  tribute  of  homage  less  enthusiastic 
perhaps,  but  more  thoughtful.     Par  different,  more- 
over, from  what  he  was  to  be  one  day,  he  liked  pleas- 
ure much  better  than  work,  and  showed  a  singular 
aversion  for  all  that  resembled  an  effort  of  any  de- 
scription.    His  admission  into  the  rank  of  Sopho- 
mores of  the  University  of  Harvard  did  not  modify 
at  all  his  habits  of  idleness.     It  does  not  seem  even 
that  he  was  then  able  to  resist  all  the  temptations 
which  pressed  on  his  path,  since,  when  he  had  es- 
caped from  the  surveillance  of  his  friends,  nothing 
prevented  him  any  longer  from  giving  himself  up  to 
the  impulses  of  an  ardent  nature  and  an  impassioned 
heart.     At  least  his  biographer  tells   us  that  this 
period  was  the  most  dangerous  of  his  youth,  and 
that  often,  later  on,  when  looking  back,  he  thought 
of  it  with  regret.     A  terrible  accident,  which  was  to 
have  on  his  destiny  a  sad  and  considerable  influence, 
changed  suddenly  the  course  of  his  life.      In   the 
midst  of  a  students'  brawl,  he  received  in  his  eye  a 
morsel  of  bread,  thrown  with  force  and  by  chance 
by  one  of  his  friends.     This  fatal  blow  was  followed 
by  an  inflammation  which  endangered  his  existence 
during  several  days,  and,  when  he  returned  to  health, 
his   eye   was   irrevocably   lost.      The    long   weeks 
which  he  had  passed  in  darkness  and  silence  were 
propitious  to  wise  reflections,  and  he  rose  from  his 
long  repose  with  the  firm   intention  of  redeeming 
by  an  assiduous  labor  the  trivial  idleness  of  his  first 
years.     Thanks  to  his  remarkable  faculties,  of  which 
he  had  so  far  not  ma.de  much  u^e,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  succeed ;  and  he  obtained  the  distinguished 
honor  of  terminating  his  university  career  by  the 
public  reading  of  a  poem  in  Latin  verse  of  his  com- 
position, dedicated  to  Hope,  —  a  poem  which  he  en- 


deavored afterwards  to  find  among  his  early  papers, 
and  the  loss  of  which  he  always  regretted. 

In  laborious  America  every  one  must  be  seriously 
something.     If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  a  merchant, 
be  a  lawyer ;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  a  lawyer,  be 
a  writer ;  but  then  let  literature  and  work  fill  your 
fife  as  business   or  law   would   have  done.     Thus 
Prescott  understood  it.     For  him,  the  life   of  the 
man  of  letters  was  in  some  sort  a  business  for  which 
he  had  to  prepare  himself  as  for  any  other,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  how  conscientious  this  preparation 
was  with  him.     Poet  laureate  of  the  University  of 
Harvard,  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  believe 
that  his  first  education,  in  what  concerned  classics  and 
English  literature,  was  a  sufficient  foundation,  and 
that  on  this  side  at  least  he  had  no  need  of  a  new 
initiation.     He  did  not  judge  so,  and  under  the  date 
of  the  30th  October,  1821,  he  inscribed  on  his  journal 
a  programme  of  readings  in  which  figured,  by  the 
side  of  works  on  grammar  and  style,  the  English 
prose-writers  and  the  Latin  classics.     He  had  the 
courage  to  carry  out  this  programme  to  the  letter, 
and  he  was  seen  to  study  eagerly  like  a  scholar  the 
works  on  rhetoric  in  use  at  the  universities.     This 
task  once  performed,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  embracing  in  his 
projects   with  the   French  and  Italian  literatures, 
which  he  knew  a  little,  the  German  literature,  which 
he  did  not  know  at  all,  without  neglecting,  however, 
to  read  at  the  same  time  in  the  translation,  if  his 
eyes  could   not  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  original 
text,  his  old  Greek  authors.     "  That  will  be  suffi- 
cient," he  added,  modestly,  "as  a  general  prepara- 
tion."    Spanish,  which  was  to  be  later  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  reading,  did  not  then  enter  into 
his  plans.     He  consecrated  a  year  to  the  reading  of 
French   authors   from  Froissart  to  Chateaubriand, 
without  much  relish  for  any  of  them  ;  and  a  year 
likewise  to  that  of  Italian  authors,  of  whom  he  was 
always   a  great  admirer.     Once  familiarized  with 
Italian,  he  undertook  German  ;  but  his  will,  in  spite 
of  its  firmness,  failed  before  this  difficult  work.     So 
far  he  had  been  able,  thanks  to  the  help  of  a  secre- 
tary, to  accomplish  such  vast  undertakings  without 
making  much  use  of  his  eyes,  which  moreover  seemed 
to  gro/v  stronger ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  with  Ger- 
man.    The  first  condition  was  to  habituate  himself 
to  these  Gothic  characters,  which  were  completely 
unknown  to  him,  and  his  sight  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  task  which  he  imposed  on  it.     After 
some  months  of  useless  efforts,  he  abandoned  Ger- 
man, but  it  was  not  without  a  strong  sentiment  of 
regret  and  sadness.     For  the  first  time  his  infirmity 
became  for  him  no  longer  an  inconvenience,  but  a 
complete  obstacle,  and  he  could  touch  with  his  finger 
the  unsurmountable  limits  which  the  weakness  of 
his  body  opposed  to  the  strength  of  his  will.     As  the 
result  of  this  trial,  he  fell  into  a  profound  discourage- 
ment, which  had  on  his  daily  labors  a  rapid  reaction. 
How  he  was  drawn  from  this  state  of  intellectual 
marasmus  is  what  Mr.  Ticknor  can   tell  us  beuer 
than  any  one ;  for  he  can  assume  the  credit  of  having 
shown  to  his  friend  Ids  true  road,  and  of  having 
brought  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  way  which  was 
to  conduct  him  so  rapidly  to  celebrity. 

Mr.  Ticknor  is  in  foreign  languages  what  our 
.neighbors  call  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  has 
specially  occupied  himself  with  Spanish  literature, 
and  he  has  published  a  history  of  that  literature 
which  has  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics  of  America.  At  the  epoch  with  which 
we  are  concerned  he  had  just  prepared  a  series  of 
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lectures  on  this  subject  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
University,  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  collect 
them  in  a  volume.  To  distract  his  friend,  who  was 
both  sad  and  ill,  he  offered  to  give  him  his  manu- 
script to  read.  The  proposition  was  accepted ;  soon 
1'ivscott  took  a  passionate  liking  for  this  language, 
and  he  resolved  to  replace  the  study  of  German  by 
that  of  Spanish.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Ticknor  grammars,  books,  diction- 
aries. By  a  singular  accident,  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Solis,  was  the  first  work  on 
which  he  cast  his  eyes.  At  the  end  of  some  months 
he  had  so  mastered  the  idioms,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ticknor  letters  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  appreciated 
the  literary  value  of  the  authors  he  was  reading.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  this  new  course  of  study  was  termi- 
nated, and  as  he  wanted  to  have  always  before  him 
some  vast  project,  and  as  he  could  without  vanity 
believe  himself  well  prepared,  he  began  to  occupy 
himself  seriously  with  seeking  some  subject  for  a 
work.  He  remained  for  a  long  time  uncertain. 
Spain  appeared  to  him  with  reason  an  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  historian  ;  but  a  scruple  of  conscience 
stopped  him.  He  feared  that  material  obstacles 
would  prevent  his  bringing  to  the  work  he  would 
undertake  the  indispensable  measure  of  care  and  ex- 
actness. Ambition  ended  by  carrying  the  day,  and, 
after  some  final  hesitation,  he  fixed  his  design  on  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Twenty  years 
after,  on  the  margin  of  the  journal  in  which  he  had 
recorded  this  resolution  he  wrote  with  a  pencil, 
"  Happy  choice ! " 

Happy  choice,  without  doubt,  but  might  one  not 
also  say  singular  choice  ?  Is  it  not  strange  to  see 
a  democrat  and  a  Protestant  make  himself  the  partial 
historian  of  two  sovereigns,  in  whom  the  traditions 
of  monarchical  and  Catholic  policy  were  incarnated 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  that  in  which  they  are  most 
absolute  ?  We  would  understand  him  better  devot- 
ing himself  to  relate,  as  he  for  a  moment  thought  of 
doing,  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
last  combats  of  liberty  against  Cajsarism.  Prescott 
was  to  remain  not  less  faithful  to  his  first  inclination. 
To  the  end  he  was  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  this 
great  and  strong  Spanish  race,  which  has  sustained 
everywhere  a  desperate  struggle  in  favor  of  th^  prin- 
ciples the  most  opposed  to  the  tendencies  and  sym- 
pathies of  a  citizen  of  the  New  World,  and  the  most 
bitter,  or  even  the  most  odious,  of  these  principles 
had  never  found  in  him  aught  but  an  impartial  and 
intelligent  judge.  Prescott  is  not  the  only  example 
of  this  singularity,  and  one  knows  with  what  scrupu- 
lous equity  one  of  his  compatriots  has  not  long  ago 
caused  to  pass  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  most  agi- 
tated epochs  of  the  history  of  Spain,  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  Must  we  not  conclude  from  this, 
that,  to  relate  without  passion  and  without  prejudice 
the  quarrels  of  our  old  Europe,  the  children  of 
young  America  have  a  natural  superiority  ?  For  us 
these  struggles  are  of  yesterday,  the  battle  is  hardly 
gained ;  victorious  or  vanquished,  no  one  is  sufficiently 
sure  of  his  victory  or  defeat  not  to  prepare  in  secret 
the  arms  for  a  new  combat.  For  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phantom  of  a  dreaded  past  does  not  come 
to  haunt  their  minds  ;  the  glances  which  they  throw 
back  awake  no  irritating  memory ;  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  What  is  there  as- 
tonishing that  they  do  not  become  excited  at  the 
recital  of  our  bloody  disputes?  They  awake  in 
them  but  an  interest  of  curiosity,  one  might  say  of 
archaeology  ;  they  have  no  difficulty  in  relating  them 
without  emotion.     That  is  not  one  of  the  least  ad- 


vantages which  the  complete  and  assured  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  gives  them  over  us.  May  God 
grant  that  we  may  one  day  share  it  with  them  ! 

This  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  saluted  with  so  deep  an  en- 
thusiasm, is  certainly  a  work  of  great  merit.  Pres-« 
cott  exhibits  in  it  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  seizing 
and  putting  in  relief  the  striking  feature  of  the  dif- 
ferent personages  around  whom  the  interest  concen- 
trates, the  virile  gentleness  of  Isabella,  the  common- 
place cleverness  of  Ferdinand,  the  simple  genius  of 
Columbus,  the  intractable  temper  of  Ximenes.  In 
fine,  we  must  acknowledge  the  happy  effects  of  cer- 
tain episodes  which  develop  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  rather  limited  framework  of  the  book,  as  in  a 
dark  landscape  a  spot  struck  by  a  ray  of  the  sun 
separates  itself  from  the  rest ;  but,  while  praising,  we 
have  at  the  same  time  criticised.  A  good  history 
should  not,  to  our  mind,  have  any  episodes.  It  is 
not  proper  that  the  author,  abandoning  himself  com- 
placently to  his  preferences,  should  give  to  a  certain 
portion  of  his  recital  an  unmeasured  extent  and 
care,  while  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  he  short- 
ens arbitrarily  or  neglects  another.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  long  recital  to  preserve  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  an  always  equal  interest. 
Events  have  their  character,  one  might  say  their 
personality,  independently  of  him  who  relates  them  ; 
but  these  inequalities  must  be  the  act  of  history, 
and  not  the  act  of  the  historian.  A  painter  can 
draw  with  a  more  skilful  hand,  paint  in  more  bril- 
liant colors  the  figures  placed  on  the  foreground  of 
a  picture,  and  trace  with  a  less  careful  pencil  and 
clothe  in  duller  colors  those  which  are  destined  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  distance  of  perspective.  The 
historian  has  not  this  license.  He  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  architect  who  would  not  be  for- 
given the  excessive  carving  of  one  stone  of  a  facade, 
and  the  leaving  the  others  untouched.  A  work  of 
history  is  like  a  monument;  proportion,  harmony, 
are  its  imperious  laws.  If  those  laws  be  violated, 
one  may  accomplish  beauties,  but  not  beauty. 

Perhaps  Prescott  did  not  sufficiently  remember 
these  eternal  principles.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  treated  lent  singularly  to 
the  error  into  which  he  fell.  The  period  of  which 
he  undertook  to  give  the  history  embraces  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  —  and  a  hundred  years 
filled,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  events  of  which 
Spain  has  been  the  theatre.  Within,  after  a  long 
period  of  civil  wars,  a  sudden  transformation  takes  • 
place  in  her  constitution ;  and  she  ceases  to  be  a 
geographical  expression  serving  to  designate  the 
peninsula  comprised  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  become  the  nation,  one  and 
formidable,  whose  monarchs  were  for  a  century  to 
make  Europe  tremble.  Alongside  of  this  national 
movement,  a  great  political  revolution  is  accom- 
plishing in  her  bosom.  The  crown,  leaning  on  the 
Cortes,  breaks  and  reduces  to  the  role  of  courtiers 
these  proud  lords  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  which  still 
form  to-day  the  most  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
Ten  years  suffice  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  ar- 
rive at  this  result,  which  the  constant  policy  of  our 
kings  from  Louis  VI.  to  Louis  XI.  had  in  vain  pur- 
sued. Without,  the  Spanish  armies  are  always  in 
the  field :  they  struggle  with  France  in  the  plains 
of  Roussillon  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano  ; 
they  drive  out  of  Spain  the  followers  of  the  Koran, 
and,  crossing  the  strait,  carry  the  war  even  into  their 
territory. 

The  narrow  limits  in  which  he  thought  to  confine 
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himself  did  not  permit  Prescott  to  measure  accord- 
ing to  their  historic  importance  the  place  which  he 
gave  to  each  of  these  grand  facts.  Consequently, 
in  the  fear  that  his  work  should  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  clear,  judicious,  methodical  exposition 
of  the  principal  events  of  an  important  epoch,  he 
has  chosen,  as  we  said  just  now,  a  certain  number 
of  episodes  in  the  development  of  which  he  has  taken 
pleasure.  The  wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  in  the  first  part,  the  struggles  with 
France  and  the  exploits  of  Gonzalve  of  Cordova  in 
the  second,  hold  a  place  that  one  would  hardly  wish 
less  important,  for  they  are  the  finest  pages  of  the 
book,  but  which  one  cannot  prevent  one's  self  from 
acknowledging  as  exaggerated.  One  pays  after- 
wards the  pleasure  one  has  experienced  in  feeling 
the  interest  languish  and  the  attention  become  dis- 
tracted in  reading  certain  chapters  in  which  inci- 
dents of  real  importance  are  related  with  too  much 
brevity.  By  deciding  to  lengthen  his  work  a  little, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  going  back,  perhaps,  quite 
so  far,  and  by  knowing  how  to  add  and  to  retrench, 
Prescott  could  have  made  of  his  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella one  of  those  finished  works  which  defy  criticism 
and  remain  as  models.  His  countrymen,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  no  fault  to  find ;  but  for  us,  who  know 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  we  believe  we  render 
him  homage  by  showing  ourselves  a  little  more  severe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Prescott,  one  of  the  faults 
against  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
tending was  a  constant  inclination  to  idleness  and 
discouragement.  To  whoever  reads  his  biography 
with  the  most  attentive  eye,  it  is  difficult,  however, 
to  perceive  at  what  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to 
this  inclination,  and  what  space  these  attacks  of  dis- 
couragement fill.  Scarcely  four  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  —  we  find  him  writing  to  Europe 
to  have  sent  out  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and,  full  of  ardor  for  this 
new  subject,  beginning  a  vast  ciurse  of  general  and 
preparatory  reading.  Great  was  his  joy  Avhen  the 
precious  boxes  of  manuscripts  which  he  had  asked 
tor  arrived  from  Spain.  While  he  occupied  himself 
with  delight  in  abstracting  their  contents,  a  new  ac- 
cident, of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which 
he  had  passed  through  so  far,  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  and  was  near  making  him  aban- 
don forever  his  design. 

America  numbered  then  among  its  most  distin- 
guished litterateurs  the  romancer-historian,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  better  known  in  France  by  the  graceful 
compositions  of  the  Sketch-Book  than  by  his  other 
more  serious  works,  the  Life  of  Columbus  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Granada,  the  publication  of  which  had 
preceded  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  seems 
that  a  disagreeable  fatality  had  always  devoted  it- 
self to  direct  the  attention  of  those  two  writers  to- 
wards the  same  subject.  Prescott  had  been  absorbed 
for  a  year  in  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
when  he  learned  from  a  common  friend  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  had  forestalled  him  in  this  road.  This 
friend,  indeed,  assured  him  that,  on  the  news  of  this 
rivalry,  Irving  had  protested  his  repugnance  to 
enter  thus  into  a  contest  with  the  historian  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella ;  and  that  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  abandoning  to  him  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  both  set  foot  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  delicate  conjuncture,  Prescott  decided  on  the 
only  step  worthy  of  him,  —  worthy  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  —  that  of  ex- 
plaining himself  frankly  with  Irving.     An  exchange 


of  courteous  letters  took  place,  —  letters  which  for 
the  honor  of  both  are  worthy  to  be  transcribed  here  in 
full.  In  this  correspondence,  Washington  Irving  ac- 
quainted Prescott  of  the  definite  abandonment  he 
made  in  his  favor  of  the  disputed  subject.  Perhaps 
Prescott  would  have  accepted  less  willingly  this  re- 
nunciation, if  he  could  have  known  at  the  same  time 
how  painful  it  was  to  his  rival.  "When  I  made 
this  sacrifice  to  Mr.  Prescott,"  wrote  Washington 
Irving  many  years  after,  "  it  was  my  bread  in  some 
measure  that  I  sacrificed  to  him,  for  I  counted  on  the 
profit  I  should  derive  from  this  work  to  mend  a  lit- 
tle my  impaired  finances.  My  pecuniary  position 
would  have  been  transformed.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  regret  what  I  have  done." 

To  what  do  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  owe 
their  immortality,  if  it  is  not  that  they  have  always 
in  their  works  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  the 
eternal  youth  of  which  nothing  alters,  without  ac- 
commodating them  to  doctrines  which  would  to-day 
be  struck  with  senility  ?  Can  one  imagine  Thucyd- 
ides,  in  his  Peloponnesian  War,  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  by  the  triumph  of  Lacedasmon  the  su- 
periority of  an  oligarchy  over  a  democratic  consti- 
tution ?  Can  one  imagine  Livy  drawing  from  the 
murder  of  Virginia  an  argument  against  the  domin- 
ion of  the  upper  classes  ?  If  it  was  permitted  us  to 
name  Prescott  so  soon  after  such  models,  we  would 
say  that,  except  the  necessary  difference  of  time  and 
place,  he  has  known  how  to  give  to  his  works  the 
same  stamp  of  unalterable  serenity.  How  could  he 
have  done  otherwise,  and  how  could  he  have  let  him- 
self be  assailed  by  foreign  preoccupations,  —  he  who, 
living  in  the  midst  of  his  time  as  if  he  were  not  of  it, 
inexorably  closed  his  ear  to  the  clamors  from  with- 
out, to  the  tumults  of  parties,  and,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  took,  as  he  said  himself,  no  interest  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  if  they  did  not  relate  to  events  or 
persons  at  least  two  centuries  old  ?  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  there  is  in  Prescott's 
manner  an  affected  search  after  simplicity,  nor  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  for  his  model 
the  simple  language  of  our  ancient  chroniclers. 
Prescott  had  too  great  and  too  simple  a  talent  to 
delight  in  such  proceedings.  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart  might  have  been  in  their  time  historians  of  the 
first  rank :  the  readers  of  our  day  do  not  the  less 
require  a  more  substantial  food  than  their  inimitable 
prattling.  Prescott  knew  this  well,  and  he  excels  in 
mixing  in  a  just  proportion  general  considerations 
with  the  recital  of  facts  ;  but  whatever  he  does,  and 
whenever  he  appears  for  a  moment  to  wander  far 
from  his  subject  by  rising  above  it,  everywhere  and 
always  he  remains  the  historian,  —  nothing  but  the 
historian.  To  narrate  is  always  Prescott's  chief 
business,  to  narrate  with  intelligence  and  grav- 
ity, without  puerility  and  without  affectation,  but 
to  narrate,  however,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  life  to 
the  persons  and  things  of  the  past  by  taking  pleas- 
ure unreservedly  in  the  spectacle  of  human  ac- 
tivity. If  sometimes  he  set  off  his  recital  by  for- 
eign ornaments ;  if  by  some  graceful  comparison,  by 
some  poetic  similitude,  he  colors  the  gravity  of  his 
style,  —  it  is  always  with  a  perfect  proportion,  with 
an  exquisite  sobriety,  which  takes  nothing  from  the 
severe  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  life  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  only 
ones  which  have  seen  the  day,  had  already  appeared. 
Of  all  Prescott's  works,  this  history  is  certainly  the 
least  known.  For  our  part,  we  should  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  class  it  with  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
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ot'  Mexico.  It'  it  has  not  obtained  in  America  and 
elsewhere  more  popularity,  it  is  because  it  has  re- 
mained unfinished.  It  was  not  to  be  given  to  Pres- 
to pursue  further  this  great  undertaking.  For 
some  time  a  vigilant  eye  could  have  foreseen  by  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  organs  his  approaching  end. 
He  could  no  longer,  as  he  had  done  for  a  loug  time, 
sit  down  and  work  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of 
trees  near  Pepperel,  and  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  the  Fairies'  Grove,  where  he  came  to 
enjoy  the  last  fine  days  of  that  season  that  Is  called 
in  America  the  Indian  summer.  Already  his  en- 
feebled eyes  no  longer  permitted  him  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  the  beautiful  country  he  had  so  long  con- 
templated. Soon  he  was  forced  to  confine  his  walk 
to  a  solitary  turn  round  an  old  cherry-tree  quite 
near  the  house,  hollowing  out  the  ground  under  his 
feet,  as  the  charmed  Bonivard  hollowed  out  the  soil 
of  the  dungeon  of  Chillon.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  the  symptoms  of  a  new  infirmity.  He  lost  by 
degrees  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  he  perceived  it  with 
terror.  Can  one  imagine  what  a  trial  deafness  would 
have,  been  for  him  ?  He  would  have  probably  known 
this  last  and  cruel  affliction,  if  he  had  remained 
longer  on  the  earth.  One  cannot  then  pity  him,  that 
a  sudden  stroke  removed  him  before  his  hour. 

In  the  beginning  of  1858  he  had  received  the  first 
shock  of  a  formidable  malady,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  words  uttered  by  him  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  at- 
tack, had  nothing  unforeseen  for  him.  Struck  by  a 
slight  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  murmured  in  an  indis- 
tinct voice  to  his  wife,  who  was  leaning  over  him, 
"  My  poor  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  that  this 
misfortune  should  happen  so  soon."  He  escaped  the 
peril,  however,  and  the  entire  recovery  of  his  facul- 
ties could  give  him  the  hope  that  the  danger  was  at 
least  adjourned.  The  last  lines  found  written  in  his 
journal  express  confidence  in  the  future  and  grati- 
tude towards  God  ;  but  his  friends  were  less  confident 
than  he,  and  experience  was  only  too  soon  to  verify 
their  fears.  The  27th  of  January,  1859,  he  was  sud- 
denly struck  at  the  moment  he  was  entering  his 
study  ;  and  some  hours  after,  surrounded  by  his  wife, 
his  children,  the  favorite  sister  who  had  been  the 
companion  and  confidant  of  his*  early  years,  by  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  run  to  his  bedside, 
he  yielded  his  last  breath.  To  die  in  the  midst  of 
those  he  loved  was  one  of  the  things  he  most  wished 
for.  In  his  will  was  found  the  expression  of  a  sin- 
gular wish.  He  asked  earnestly  that,  before  being- 
carried  to  his  last  resting-place,  his  body  might  be 
left  some  hours  in  the  study  where  he  had  passed 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  his  life.  His  last  wish  was 
religiously  fulfilled.  The  same  day  his  coffin  was 
carried  to  the  church,  and  lowered  into  the  vault 
where  his  parents  were  sleeping,  and  the  little  gir!  he 
had  so  tenderly  loved,  in  the  midst  of  the  sobs  of  his 
friends,  and  the  general  emotion  of  ari  assemblage 
which  exceeded  in  number  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine'.  Many  people  who  had  seen  Prescott  once 
or  twice  in  their  life,  or  who  knew  him  only  by 
name,  had  followed  to  the  end  the  funeral  procession. 
Sadness  was  painted  on  every  face,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see,  adds  the  faithful  biographer  to  whom  the  last 
word  should  belong  here,  "  that  every  one  had  suf- 
fered a  great  loss,  and  that  a  beneficent,  as  well  as 
brilliant,  light  had  just  been  extinguished  by  the 
hand  of  death." 

Prescott  has  been  preceded  a  very  few  years  in 
the  tomb  by  another  writer  not  less  illustrious,  not 
less  tried,  and  who  has  sought  like  him  in  the  joys 
of  labor  an  alleviation  for  the  most  cruel  bodily  suf- 


ferings ;  we  mean  Augustin  Thierry.  His  nan 
sometimes  met  witli  in  Prescott 's  biography ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  find  it  there,  in  order  that  one's 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  him  every  moment. 
How  many  points,  indeed,  were  there  in  common  in 
the  destiny  and  in  the  nature  of  these  two  men  ! 
Boih  have  had  to  exhibit  an  almost  equal  energy,  in 
order  to  triumph  over  obstacles  which  their  common 
infirmity  opposed  to  the  strength  of  their  will.  Both 
devoted  themselves,  Prescott  tor  the  indigenous  pop- 
ulations of  Mexico,  Thierry  for  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  celebrate,  one  might  almost  say  to  sing,  the 
misfortunes  of  two  proud  and  generous  races,  both 
crushed  under  the  barbarism  of  conquest.  Both 
writers  have  known  how  to  color  with  the  reflections 
of  a  brilliant  imagination  the  most  obscure  episodes 
of  an  almost  unknown  history.  In  one  of  the  most 
touching  pages  that  he  has  written,  Thierry  tell  us, 
that,  having  condemned  himself  to  an  absolute  re- 
pose in  the  hope  of  saving  what  sight  was  left  to 
him,  he  tried  to  divert  his  weariness  by  undertaking 
a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  principal  monuments 
which  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  left 
on  our  soil ;  and  he  adds  that  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  he  astonished  his  friends  by  the  vivacity 
and  precision  with  which  he  described  the  edifices  he 
had  visited,  —  not  that  his  weak  eyes  had  discerned 
clearly  their  details,  but  because  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ful intuition  represented  them  to  his  mind  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  in  the  same  way,  it  is  with  the  same 
intuition,  that  these  two  glorious  rivals  represented 
to  themselves  and  to  the  reader  the  personages  which 
they  brought  on  the  scene  and  the  events  which 
they  narrated.  Both  finally,  at  the  price  of  a  strug- 
gle courageously  undertaken  against  one  of  the  great- 
est trials  with  which  Providence  can  afflict  our  mis- 
erable humanity,  have  conquered  the  two  blessings 
of  this  world  which  are  the  ■«>  seldom  to  be  en- 
joyed, reputation  and  serenity.  The  touching  saying 
of  Augustin  Thierry  is  well  known  :  "  I  have  been 
able  to  make  a  friend  to  myself  of  the  darkness." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  this  recital  how 
peaceful,  and  one  may  say  how  happy,  the  life  of 
Prescott  was.  There  is  in  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
existences  so  exclusively  consecrated  to  study,  and 
so  generously  rewarded,  something  encouraging  and 
strengthening.  What  have  they  to  regret  in  not 
having  played  an  active  part  in  the  tumultuous 
movement  of  public  affairs,  and  in  having  yielded 
to  an  inexorable  necessity  by  living  outside  and 
above  the  noisy  quarrels  of  their  time  ?  One  would 
assign  top  humble  a  rank  to  the  abstract  and  dis- 
interested labor  of  thought,  if  one  would  only  see 
in  it  a  harbor  of  refuge  open  to  all  those  whom  the 
inconstant  wave  of  politics  leaves  disabled  on  the 
beach.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  the  most  glorious  and  the 
most  extensive  field  that  it  is  given  man  to  fertilize  1 
Is  it  not  the  only  soil  where  he  can  sow  germs  which 
shoot  out  deep  roots  and  branches  eternally  green  ? 
In  hours  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  men  like  Augustin 
Thierry  and  Prescott  are  there  to  recall  it  to  us. 
They  are  there  to  tell  ud  that  the  ever-open  breast 
of  study  offers  to  the  impatient  and  the  discouraged 
the  same  sanctuai-y  that,  as  the  immortal  verses  s  •■y, 
the  ever-open  breast  of  nature  oilers  to  the  man 
disabused  of  the  affections  of  this  world.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  sanctuary,  where  they  sought  espe- 
cially repose  bf  soul,  both  found  glory.  Without 
hoping  for  so  much,  one  may  be  sure  of  finding  in 
it  at  least  independence,  dignity*  the  employment 
of  one's  life.  This  is  already  a  good  deal  for  a  child 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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"  OLD  MORTALITY"  REDIYIVUS. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  strictly  answering  than 
another  to  the  description  so  often  given  in  adver- 
tisements of  lost  pocket-books  as  containing  nothing 
of  any  value  save  to  the  owner,  it  must  be  a  provin- 
cial newspaper,  so  very  slight  is  the  interest  of  its 
contents  to  the  uninitiated  eye  of  a  stranger,  yet  so 
fraught  with  information  upon  the  very  topics  lie 
most  wishes  to  learn  to  many  a  man  who  is  connect- 
ed with  that  identical  neighborhood.  And  when  one 
has  been  absent  for  some  time  from  a  place  once 
familiar  to  us,  the  sight  of  those  petty  chronicles  of 
passing  events  possesses  a  still  greater  power  to  ex- 
cite our  interest,  and  we  find  ourselves  reading,  with 
a  friendly,  almost  affectionate  fellow-feeling,  of  the 
doings  of  those  for  whom  we  cared  but  little  while 
we  were- yet  with  them,  and  entertaining  a  some- 
what clannish  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  a  town  upon 
which  we  were  once  upon  a  time  not  sorry  to  turn 
our  backs.  But  of  all  the  columns  of  a  journal  of 
this  kind,  none  attracts  so  much  attention  as  that 
which  contains  the  report  of  the  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  —  that  silent  yet  eloquent  preacher  up- 
on the  mutability  of  all  human  affairs,  —  showing  us 
the  children  we  danced  upon  our  knees  now  mar- 
ried and  parents,  the  good-natured  but  boisterous 
youth  we  left  behind  converted  into  a  staid  mer- 
chant and  councillor,  the  mature  of  our  day  getting 
into  advanced  age,  the  elders  borne  to  their  graves 
full  of  years  and  hopes  of  immortality.  And  so  we 
become  wafted  back  by  memory  into  a  bygone  world, 
the  evils  of  which  are  veiled  from  our  eyes  by  a  mist 
of  intervening  years,  while  its  pleasurable  memories 
are  rendered  yet  more  agreeable  by  the  oblivion  of 
the  drawbacks  which  once  existed  to  their  full  en- 
joyment. Such,  at  least,  was  my  own  frame  of  mind 
one  lovely  summer's  morning,  the  year  before  last, 
as  I  sat  under  the  deck  awning  of  a  Rhine  steamer, 
poring  over  the  once  familiar  columns  of  the  Pits- 
mouth  Times,  which  had  been  courteously  lent  me 
by  a  fellow-traveller,  after  sundry  apologies  for  the 
probability  that  a  stranger  would  find  but  little  to 
interest  him  in  so  purely  local  a  paper. 

"  I  was  net  much  of  a  stranger  in  that  good  town 
eleven  years  ago,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  took  the 
proffered  journal ;  "  and  I  dare  say  that  I  know 
about  half  your  kith  and  kin,  my  good  friend,  if  I 
had  but  the  primary  clew  of  being  told  your  name." 
But  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  plunged  forth- 
with into  the  sheet  before  me,  beginning,  as  usual, 
with  the  three  great  events. 

I  rapidly  and  somewhat  mechanically  ran  my  eye 
down  the  list  of  names,  most  of  which  were  familiar 
enough  to  me  by  repute,  and  having  duly  satisfied 
myself  that  the  good  town  was  filling  up  its  death 
vacancies  with  a  lusty  growth  of  saplings  from  the 
parent  stems,  and  was  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage with  a  vigor  which  spoke  well  for  its  material 
prosperity,  I  was  proceeding  with  slower  progress 
down  the  record  of  those  lately  summoned  to  their 
last  account,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  one 
especial  entry,  which  caused  my  musings  to  vent 
themselves  at  last  in  actual  words. 

"  So  poor  old  Michael  has  gone  at  last ! "  said  I  to 
myself,  loud  enough,  as  it  would  appear,  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  lender  of  the  paper.  "  And  he  really 
did  survive  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  sexton- 
ship,  of  which  he  used  so  often  to  speak.  They  will 
not  easily  find  a  worthier  man." 

"  You  knew  the  old  fellow,  then  ?  "  said  my  fel- 
low-traveller, who  had  hitherto  spoken  but  very  lit- 


tle. "  I  should  hardly  have  taken  you  for  a  North- 
countryman,  but  I  am  glad  to  fall  in  with  a  neighbor 
so  far  away  from  home." 

"I  am  not  exactly  a  neighbor  in  your  sense  of  the 
word,"  replied  I,  "  for  I  not  only  was  not  born  in 
your  part  of  England,  but  have  never  spent  any 
great  portion  of  my  life  there  ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Pitsmouth,  and  Michael  besides, 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  have  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance  of  both.  Many  a  chat  have  I  had  with 
the  old  fellow  over  the  vestry  fire,  and  invariably 
found  him  a  very  Avorthy  man  and  most  amusing 
companion,  being  as  full  of  anecdotes  and  dry  wit 
as  any  man  I  ever  met  with." 

"  He  must  have  drawn  a  pretty  long  bow  about 
the  seventy  years  of  sextonship,  I  should  think ! " 
quoth  my  new  acquaintance. 

"  Nay,  he  did  not  state  that  he  had  been  the  regu- 
lar sexton  for  that  length  of  time,"  answered  I ;  "  but 
that  he  had  assisted  in  the  grave-digging  ever  since 
he  was  sixteen,  and  so  might  possibly  live  to  con- 
clude the  full  term  of  seventy  years  employed  more 
or  less  in  that  service,  which  it  seems  that  he  did. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  I  took  a  great  interest  in 
him,  ag  he  was  a  walking  chronicle  of  all  the  events 
in  the  neighborhood  for  several  generations,  and 
lent,  by  a  certain  quaint  mode  of  telling  his  stories, 
a  zest  to  his  narratives  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  imparted  by  their  intrinsic  merits." 

The  conversation  here  became  so  desultory  that  I 
shall  follow  its  thread  no  further,  but  record  what  I 
knew  myself  of  the  eccentric  subject  of  this  paper. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  undertook  a  curacy 
in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Pitsmouth,  with  very  little 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  class  which  was  most 
requisite  for  a  comfortable  residence  in  a  North- 
country  town  of  some  importance,  I  found  no  little 
solid  support  and  assistance  in  the  shrewd,  good-na- 
tured, but  quaintly  rough,  counsels  of  the  sexton,  a 
gaunt,  hard-featured  old  man,  who  was,  in  outward 
appearance,  such  a  type  of  his  calling  that  his  por- 
trait might  have  been  taken  at  any  moment  for  a 
grave-digger  during  the  great  plague,  but  at  heart 
as  kind  and  genial  a  creature  as  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  He  took  a  great,  but  rather  pitiful,  in- 
terest in  me,  as  being  a  southron  ;  evidently  thinking 
as  little  of  the  wits  of  those  born  south  of  the  Hum- 
ber  as  the  most  supercilious  Athenian  of  the  talents 
of  the  Pxcotians.  .As  he  told  me  a  long  history  of 
one  of  my  predecessors,  who  "  after  his  ears  and  tail 
had  been  trimmed  a  little,  turned  out  as  nice  a  gen- 
tleman as  one  could  wish  to  see,"  I  rather  suspect 
that  he  regarded  the  performance  of  a  similar  oper- 
ation upon  me  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished;  but  nothing  could  exceed  his  anxiety  to 
protect  me  from  making  any  blunders  which  might 
impair  my  popularity  or  efficiency.  Indeed,  the 
very  first  strongly  marked  characteristic  that  I  no- 
ticed in  him  was  his  singular  zeal  in  removing  all 
rocks  of  offence  out  of  the  way  of  others  ;  never  was 
there  a  man  less  open  to  condemnation  upon  the 
charge  of  "leading  the  blind  out  of  his  way." 
Though  passing  with  most  people  for  a  rough  and 
surly  fellow,  I  never  knew  him  put  an  unnecessary 
hard  construction  on  the  conduct  of  any  one. 
Plain-spoken  to  a  ludicrous  degree,  he  was  never 
coarse  or  abusive  ;  exposed  to  many  temptations  to 
curry  favor  by  supplanting  others,  he  was  always  a 
ready  witness  on  behalf  of  all  those  for  whom,  with 
a  decently  clean  conscience,  he  could  say  a  good 
word  ;  "  Live  and  let  live  "  was  his  golden  rule.  I 
had  not  been  very  long  in  my  new  cure,  ere  I  had  a 
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convincing,  if  rather  comic,  proof  of  the  quaint  man- 
ner in  which  he  sometimes  set  about  his  self-imposed 
task  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests ;  but  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  a  scene  which  one 
must  have  actually  witnessed  to  have  duly  appreciat- 
ed. It  so  happened  that  there  were  on  one  especial 
day  no  less  than  three  funerals  at  the  same  hour,  the 
graves  belonging  to  two  of  which  were  very  close 
together,  and  also  nearest  to  the  church  itself,  while 
the  third  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  yard.  The  order  of  procedure,  there- 
fore, appeared  plain  enough,  viz.,  to  take  those  first 
which  were  nearest  and  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
one  another,  and,  lastly,  that  which  was  farthest  off, 
but  to  this  arrangement  Michael  stoutly  demurred. 

One  of  these  two  contiguous  graves,  he  informed 
me,  belonged  to  so  old  and  universally  respected  an 
inhabitant,  that  we  must  not  omit  to  visit  that  first, 
especially  as  it  lay  nearest  to  the  church ;  but  the 
other  was  that  of  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  so  must, 
despite  of  all  apparent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  stand 
last  in  order.  Rather  scandalized  at  this  apparent 
intoleration,  I  refused  point-blank,  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice, and  was  beginning  a  lecture  upon  his  want  of 
charity  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  doc- 
trinal matters,  when  I  was  quickly  disabuseu  of  my 
error  by  his  somewhat  indignant  reply. 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  quoth  he,  "  it 's  not  because 
of  their  being  Dissenters  !  it 's  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
folks  from  the  noise  they  make  !  They  are  ranting 
bodies,  do  you  see  ?  and  they  '11  sometimes  come 
down  twenty  or  thirty  strong,  and  sing  together  at 
the  grave ;  then  the  other  people  get  angry,  and 
there  's  a  quarrel  directly. 

Exit  Michael,  in  great  dudgeon,  but  strong  in  con- 
scious innocence.  Like  an  obstinate  young  booby, 
I  entirely  neglected  his  hint,  and  took  the  conse- 
quences !  Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  at  the 
risk  of  casting  an  air  of  burlesque  over  so  solemn  a 
matter,  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  all  the 
old  man's  warnings  were  perfectly  verified  by  the  re- 
sults. We  were  nearly  deafened,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  last  ceremony,  by  the  vociferous  psalmody 
at  the  grave-side  of  the  preceding  corpse ;  dire  offence 
was  given  and  received  by  the  respective  parties.  I 
myself  was  represented  as  a  covert  ally  of  the  Non- 
conformists, in  terms  which  induced  me  to  disclaim 
that  character  with  very  impolitic  warmth  ;  every- 
body was  set  by  the  ears  for  want  of  listening  to  the 
advocate  of  true  peace.  Though  he  was  very  good- 
natured  in  feeling  for  my  annoyance,  Michael  was 
tiresomely  complacent  over  his  own  wisdom  ;  if  ever 
man's  demeanor  spoke  in  lieu  of  words,  his  towards 
me  was  constantly  repeating  the  unpleasant  moral : 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

Many  other  stumbling-blocks  did  I  afterwards 
avoid,  by  giving  credence  to  the  old  man's  assertion 
that  he  knew  the  ways  of  his  own  folks  better  than 
any  stranger  could  do  ;  which  is  likely  enough,  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions with  which  I  had  sometimes  to  deal,  of  which 
I  will  give  one  instance  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  colliers  and  ship- 
wrights of  Pitsmouth,  any  girl  christened  before  the 
boys  (brought  at  the  same  time)  was  sure  to  prove 
a  scold,  to  have  a  beard,  or  to  contract  habits 
even  more  unsuitable  for  a  decent  man's  wife ; 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  preacher  might  have 
spoken  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels  on  this 
preposterous  notion  to  no  effect  whatever.  Upon 
this  subject,  also,  I  was  at  first  a  little  rebellious ; 


going  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ex- 
postulate against  such  absurd  superstitions ;  but  being 
recommended  by  my  privy  councillor  to  preach  as 
much  as  I  liked  against  the  theory,  but  not  to  carry 
my  objection  into  active  opposition,  I  took  the  peace- 
able advice,  and  avoided  black  fate  as  the  martyr  of 
advancement. 

"  Call  them  weak  brethren  for  being  offended  at 
such  nonsense,  if  you  choose,  but  don't  oppose  them," 
quoth  Wisdom,  very  literally  "  crying  in  the  streets," 
for  he  was  very  deaf,  and  shouted  correspondingly : 
"  It 's  no  good  a-crossing  of  them !  " 

"  But  if  I  call  them  weak  brethren,  I  shall  offend 
them,  shall  I  not  ?  "  expostulated  I,  very  meekly. 

"  Well !  I  expect  they  '11  be  pretty  well  contented 
if  they  get  their  own  way,"  replied  he,  philosophi- 
cally ;  "  words  don't  go  for  much  in  these  parts." 

So  the  absurdity  of  the  superstition  was  duly  com- 
mented upon,  but  the  custom  itself  left  untouched, 
and,  as  he  prophesied,  all  went  peaceably  enough. 

But,  although  the  worthy  Michael  was  usually  so 
strong  an  advocate  for  prudent  concessions,  or  vigi- 
lant scrutiny  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  storm 
was  most  likely  to  blow,  there  were  special  provoca- 
tions to  wrath  which  proved  too  much  for  his  patience, 
and  invariably  caused  him,  in  his  own  strange  lan- 
guage, to  give  the  offenders  "  a  lick  with  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue,"  and  the  principal  of  these  was 
want  of  punctuality.  Most  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  marriages,  when,  as  he  would  say  with 
tragic-comic  bitterness,  there  was  really  no  excuse. 
"  Everybody  was  glad  to  get  it  all  over,  and  had 
been  weeks  and  weeks  preparing ;  it  was  hard,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  not  ready  at  last,"  he  told  me  one 
day.  "  No,  he  must  confess  he  had  no  patience  with 
them."  So,  on  such  occasions,  the  delinquents  were 
sure  of  an  exhibition  of  the  old  man's  very  sourest 
face. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  that  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  pleasure-party,  which  was  to  meet  at  the 
station  by  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  a  morning  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church  ;  and 
as  they  promised  faithfully  to  be  most  exact  to  their 
time,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  substi- 
tute for  my  duties,  but  made  my  appearance  a  little 
before  eight,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  ceremony.  The 
clock  struck,  however,  and  the  bridal  pair  did  not 
arrive.  The  quarter  past  struck,  and  they  had  not 
yet  come. 

"  Where  can  they  be,  I  wonder!"  ejaculated  I, 
in  dismay;  "surely  they  have  not-  mistaken  the 
time." 

"  Maybe  bargaining  about  letting  the  man  off," 
suggested  the  oracular  Michael.  "  There 's  a  many 
banns-notices  comes  to  nothing  after  all." 

"  Bargaining  to  let  the  man  off?  "  repeated  I,  in 
amazement.  "  It  seems  a  little  late  for  that  part  of 
the  story,  I  think." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Michael,  stoutly ;  "  they 
often  break  it  off  at  the  last  minute  like.  Why,  it 's 
not  a  week  ago  since  I  heard  a  man  at  it  behind 
this  very  door.  '  Nancy,  lass  ! '  says  he,  '  I  '11  give 
thee  a  golden  sovereign  if  thou  'It  put  it  off,  only  for 
one  month  !  I  will,  indeed.'  '  Nay,  nay,'  says  she, 
'  thou  'It  be  away  to  Cheenay,  or  some  of  them  out- 
landish places,  and  I  '11  never  see  thy  face  again.' 
So  she  kept  him  to  his  word,  and  she  was  in  the  right 
on  't !  Safe  bind  !  safe  find  !  you  see  ;  but  a  goodish 
lot  of  them  comes  to  terms." 

I  was  a  little  sceptical,  then,  of  Michael's  views  of 
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the  matter,  but  afterwards  became  more  credulous, 
having  myself  married  a  shipwright  with  his  hair  and 
whiskers  full  of  sawdust  from  the  pit  where  he  had 
ignominiously  and  vainly  hidden  himself  from  the  ex- 
asperated father  and  brother  of  his  intended  bride  ; 
however,  I  must  no  longer  stray  from  the  story  I 
have  in  hand,  but  return  to  the  truant  couple  who 
were  keeping  us  all  waiting. 

The  half-hour  now  chimed.  I  began  to  be  very 
fidgety  indeed,  and  Michael  extremely  cross ;  the 
clerk  alone  was  beautifully  placid  and  indifferent, 
copying  out  chants  for  the  choir,  a  job  which  was 
just  as  well  done  in  the  vestry  as  elsewhere.  An- 
other five  minutes  elapsed,  and  with  an  indignant 
snort,  worthy  of  a  Spanish  bull  entering  the  fatal 
arena,  off  went  "  fidus  Achates "  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  delay.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was 
back  again,  rather  out  of  breath  with  haste,  but  ra- 
diant with  the  triumph  of  having  effected  his  pur- 
pose. 

"  They  '11  be  here  directly,"  cried  he,  with  his 
usual  chuckle.  "  I  sorted  them  rarely  when  I  got 
among  them ;  we  sha'n't  have  long  to  wait  now,  I 
warrant  you." 

"What  was  the  matter?"  asked  I;  "were  they 
waiting  for  their  friends,  or  what  ?  " 

"  Matter ! "  repeated  he,  contemptuously.  "  No, 
they  was  a  preachifying  and  a  praying,  as  if  the 
church  was  not  good  enough  for  them ;  but  I  soon 
settled  that. 

" '  What  are  you  about  ? '  says  I,  '  that  you  don't 
keep  your  time  better,  we  've  been  waiting  this  half- 
hour.'  Then  one  of  them  jumps  up,  and  tells  me 
that  they  have  been  preparing  themselves  by  '  a 
word  in  season '  from  the  bride's  uncle,  who 's  a 
preacher  down  Morpeth  way.  '  I  call  it  a  word  un- 
commonly out  of  season,'  says  I ;  '  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  behave  like  so  many  spiritual  thieves, 
a  praying  and  talking  with  the  minister's  time  in- 
stead of  your  own.' " 

Thus  far  did  Michael  proceed  in  his  account, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
bridal  party,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  full  of 
apologies  for  having  detained  me,  nor,  if  I  might 
judge  by  the  apparent  size  of  the  coin  slipped  into 
the  old  sexton's  hand  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  was 
his  eccentric  mode  of  summons  taken  greatly  amiss, 
beifig  perhaps  regarded  as  the  kind  of  growl  which 
naturally  would  proceed  from  so  very  rough  a  bear. 

But  he  had  not  yet  worked  off  all  the  steam  en- 
gendered by  his  wrath  at  this  unpunctuality,  nor  was 
it  long  before  he  found  a  fresh  victim  on  whose 
head  to  pour  forth  the  remainder  of  his  ill-temper. 
For  while  I  was  standing  with  him  at  the  gate, 
waiting  for  the  cab  which  was  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  and  giving  him  a  message  to  a  friend  who 
had  promised  to  take  some  occasional  duty  for  me 
during  the  afternoon,  up  drove  Mr.  Smith,  the  par- 
ish doctor,  who,  having  heard  of  my  appointment, 
and  rightly  judging  that  I  was  in  some  dilemma  at 
this  second  delay  (for  my  cabman  was  as  regardless 
of  time  as  the  bridal  party),  kindly  offered  me  a 
lift,  which  I  thankfully  accepted,  and  stepped  into 
his  carriage,  leaving  Michael  to  discharge  my  faith- 
less charioteer  if  he  ever  came. 

"  Doctor,"  shouted  Michael,  with  a  sarcastic  grin, 
as  he  shut  the  door  after  me,  "you're  a  getting 
through  them  paupers  of  yourn  uncommon  fast ! 
There  are  two  more  to  be  buried  to-morrow." 

Having  said  which,  he  stalked  off  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  cleared  his  mind  of  a  great  weight  of 
responsibility.     The  worthy  medico  laughed,  for  he 


was  a  man  of  far  too  high  a  character  to  feel  really 
hurt  by  this  rough  jest ;  but  he  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  the  reason  of  the  old  sexton's 
anger  at  this  overflow  of  employment  in  his  ghastly 
business,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  genuine  enough 
in  itself,  and  by  no  means  without  a  reasonable 
foundation.  For  the  legal  fee  was  so  small  for  each 
grave  that  was  dug,  that  if  many  were  required  at 
too  short  a  notice,  so  that  the  old  man  could  not 
undertake  the  work  himself,  he  was  actually  out  of 
pocket  by  hiring  an  assistant.  Hence  the  annoy- 
ance which  had  vented  itself  in  so  singular  a  man- 
ner upon  the  head  of  the  innocent  doctor,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  rather  fond  of  ghastly  jokes  himself,  as 
he  was  said  to  have  made  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  a  medical  commission  upon  the  most  prevalent 
disorder  amongst  the  infant  population  of  his  dis- 
trict, that  "  they  mostly  died  of  burial  clubs,"  without 
condescending  to  add  another  word  to  that  com- 
pendious report. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  good  old  sexton's  friendly  anxiety  to 
give  me  any  hint  which  he  thought  worthy  of  my 
notice,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  anything  which  might 
give  offence  ;  but  there  was  one  especial  instance  of 
this  which  I  will  relate  at  fuller  length,  as  the  very 
nature  of  his  suspicion  was  the  indirect  cause  of  my 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  signa- 
tures are  sometimes  obtained  to  the  monster  petitions 
with  which  the  houses  of  parliament  are  periodically 
assaulted.  A  bill  had  recently  been  brought  forward 
which  related  to  one  of  the  leading  religious  questions 
of  the  day,  and  great  exertions  were  being  made 
within  our  town  to  obtain  as  goodly  an  array  of 
supporters  as  we  could  possibly  muster,  and  as  I  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  persons  who  were  to  take 
charge  of  a  list  of  petitioners,  it  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Michael  should  suppose  the  filling 
up  of  the  important  sheets  to  be  the  case  then 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  not 
a  question  on  which  I  felt  disposed  to  go  the  lengths 
of  most  of  my  coadjutors,  so  that  I  pretty  well  con- 
fined myself  to  affording  a  fair  opportunity  of  sign- 
ing the  paper  to  those  who  wished  to  do  so,  and  did 
not  intermit  any  of  my  ordinary  occupations,  one  of 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  compiling  of  an  index 
to  the  register-books,  for  the  readier  access  to  the 
entries,  of  which  we  might  be  suddenly  called  upon 
to  give  copies.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  was  done 
at  odd  times  in  the  vestry,  and  it  had  several  times 
struck  me  that  Michael  regarded  it  with  a  disfavor  for 
which  I  could  not  at  all  account,  casting  sidelong 
glances  of  decided  hostility  at  the  book  before  me  as 
he  passed  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  business, 
but  as  yet  saying  nothing  as  to  what  was  on  his  mind. 
At  last,  however,  the  cat  came  out  of  the  bag,  head 
and  tail,  and  mightily  amused  I  was  at  the  nature 
of  the  secret  discontent. 

"  I  would  n't  do  it,  sir ;  I  would  n't,  indeed,"  said 
he,  earnestly,  leaning  on  the  pickaxe  which,  in  the 
haste  of  his  sudden  resolution  to  say  his  say  without 
more  ado,  he  had  brought  in  with  him ;  "  that  peti- 
tion of  yours  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  you 
must  n't  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Don't 
you  have  naught  to  do  with  them  sort  of  ways,  they 
never  lead  to  anything  you  like  to  think  of  after- 
wards." 

"  What  ways  ?  "  asked  I,  in  amazement.  "  What 
have  you  got  into  your  head  now,  Michael  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  go  to  deceive  me,"  returned  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  so  strangely  unlike  his  usual  rough- 
ness that  it  might  almost  be  called  plaintive.     "  I 
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mean  vou  no  harm,  but  good.  I  've  seen  so  much, 
in  my  "day,  of  that  using  the  devil's  weapons  to  fight 
God's  battles,  that  it  sickens  me  like  to  see  it  again. 
But  it 's  no  use,  and  dead  against  the  teaching  oi' 
the  Good  Book ;  it 's  only  dividing  the  house  against 
itself,  and  shaking  the  walls." 

Struck  with  the  fervor  of  his  manner,  I  no  longer 
treated  the  matter  as  a  jest,  but  inquired  in  plain 
terms  what  he  supposed  I  was  doing  which  could 
necessitate  so  very  earnest  an  expostulation ;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  my  amazement  at  his  reply. 

"  Why,  are  n't  you,  at  this  very  time,  a  copying 
down  the  names  of  men  who  have  been  dead  and 
gone  these  fifty  years,  as  having  signed  your  peti- 
tion ?  And  do  you  believe  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty will  really  be  on  anything  obtained  in  such 
a  way  ?  O  sir  !  you  're  but  young,  and  other  folks 
have  urged  you  to  it,  maybe ;  but  don't  you  do  it,  — 
don't  you ! "  And  he  seemed  as  though  about  to  burst 
into  tears  with  sheer  eagerness. 

I  hastened  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  so  erroneous  an 
impression,  and  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction 
what  was  the  real  nature  of  my  employment ;  but, 
having  done  so,  I  did  not  scruple  to  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  even  suspected  me  of  so  strange 
a  fraud. 

"  It  would  n't  have  been  the  first  time  that  I  have 
known  such  things  done,  I  assure  you,"  replied  he ; 
"  though  not,  perhaps,  in  this  very  place.  But  I 
could  tell  you  of  a  man  who  has  made  every  child 
that  was  christened,  and  every  man  who  was  buried, 
in  the  whole  parish,  petition  parliament  half  a  dozen 
times  over  against  different  things,  —  corn-laws, 
Jews,  Sunday  letter-carriers,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else.  Uncommon  odd  signatures  some  of  them  were, 
too  !  Fellows  who  had  died  of  drink  cried  out  for 
severe  liquor-laws ;  the  ungodliest  men  in  the  bor- 
ough were  made  so  unhappy  by  seeing  folks  bring 
letters  on  Sundays,  that  they  could  n't  bear  their 
lives  ;  and  chaps  who  owed  at  every  shop  that  would 
trust  them  were  hot  after  a  law  for  the  better  re- 
covery of  small  debts.  There  were  a  nice  lot  of  them, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  over  the  difficulty  of  so 
many  signatures  being  in  one  hand  ?  "  asked  I. 

•  O,  he  spotted  them  about^"  replied  Michael, 
with  a  grim  chuckle  ;  "  two  or  three  genuine  names, 
and  then  '  John  Tubbs,  -f-  his  mark,'  &c.  That  '• 
easy  enough  done ;  besides  which,  nobody,  I  hear, 
ever  reads  them.  Why,  bless  your  heart !  they  do 
tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  signed  for  the 
Charter  dozens  of  times  ;  and  I  know  that,  at  one 
time,  you  could  get  a  pipe  of  tobacco  given  you 
whenever  you  gave  your  name  against  the  Maynooth 
Grant.  But  them  'a  only  tricks  of  the  trade,  as  it 
were  ;  and  if  parliament  don't  choose  to  see  through 
them  (which  1  suppose  they  do)  it 's  their  concern, 
for  there  will  always  be  plenty  to  cheat  them  as 
wish  to  be  cheated.  But  I  'd  have  been  sorry  if 
you  and  the  church-books  had  had  aught  to  do  with 
it.  I  don't  believe  in  bad  ways  leading  to  good 
ends."  A  sentiment  in  which  I  was  quite  disposed 
to  cordially  agree. 

Having  already  recorded  the  old  man's  services 
in  keeping  me  out  of  scrapes,  I  must  now  depict 
him,  for  once  in  a  way,  in  the  less  favorable  light  of 
the  involuntary  cause  of  my  giving  most  dire  offence 
to  a  neighboring  clergyman,  by  giving  way  to  my 
laughter  under  circumstances  which,  however  pro- 
vocative of  merriment,  were  equally  unfitted  for  its 
indulgence.  The  incumbent  of  a  small  district 
church  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pitsmouth  (a 


in;in  of  considerable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  but 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  failing  of  the  cuckoo,  in 
"  never  being  tired  of  hearing  his  own  voice  ")  was, 
not  unfrequently,  good  enough  to  preach  for  me,  es- 
pecially upon  such  occasions  as  demanded  that  de- 
scription of  eloquence  which  best  entices  the  money 
out  of  people's  pockets  for  charitable  purposes ;  so 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable  than  to  offend  the 
self-complacency  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  Moreover, 
he  really  was  a  good  man,  though  his  head  was  not, 
perhaps,  as  sound  as  his  heart;  and  if  he  gloried 
overmuch  in  what  he  did,  his  works  were,  in  them- 
selves, purely  meant  and  honestly  carried  out.  It 
was  wrong,  therefore,  as  well  as  foolish,  to  have 
made  even  a  passing  jest  of  the  petty  foibles  of  a 
useful  servant  of  his  Great  Master.  But,  at  the  time, 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  was  too  much  for  my 
self-control,  and  I  laughed  first,  to  repent  last,  with 
what  temptation  the  reader  must  decide. 

Having  often  assisted  me,  my  worthy  friend  Pow- 
ell at  last  required  a  little  of  my  aid  in  return,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  precise  time  when  I  was  sure 
to  be  found  in  the  vestry,  waiting  for  all  comers,  duly 
made  his  appearance  and  proffered  his  request,  which 
was  the  more  easily  acceded  to,  as  I  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  unusually  well  supplied  with  help  for  my 
own  duties,  since  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  was  stay- 
ing, for  a  time,  at  a'  seaside  part  of  our  parish. 

So  far  so  good  !  But  now  came  the  various  mi- 
nor details  of  what  he  wanted  done,  which  streamed 
in,  one  after  another,  like  an  enormous  tail  to  a  very 
small  kite.  "  Would  you  object  to  give  due  prom- 
inence to  suck  and  such  doctrines  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  No !  on  second  consideration,  would  you  kindly 
make  an  especial  point  of  avoiding  everything  re- 
lating, directly  or  indirectly,  to  them,  as  our  opin- 
ions on  that  head  do  not  agree  ?  Would  you  do 
this  ?  —  would  you  be  very  careful  not  to  forget  the 
other?  "  and  so  on,  until  I  really  thought  we  should 
never  come  to  the  end.  At  last  he  arrived  at  his 
climax,  and  sublime  enough  it  was.  "  May  God 
protect  my  poor  people  during  my  unavoidable  ab- 
sence ! "  A  most  portentous,  unearthly  laugh  now 
exploded  from  old  Michael,  who  was  standing  by, 
the  very  croak  of  a  supernaturally  aged  and  experi- 
enced raven,  listening  with  good-humored  pity  to 
the  self-conceit  of  a  fledgling,  proud  of  having 
amassed' the  treasure  of  two  tin  spoons.  "  Don't  be 
down-hearted,"  quoth  he,  with  such  apparent  sin- 
cerity that  I  thoroughly  believe  he  meant  no  of- 
fence ;  "  they  '11  do  without  you  well  enough  !  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  folks  are  very  rarely  as  much 
missed  as  they  suppose.  Indeed,  many  people  like 
nothing  better  than  a  bit  change  in  the  pulpit.  Nay, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  'd  stay  my  holiday  out, 
and  not  hurry  back  again  for  nothing  at  all." 

Poor  Powell's  face,  as  he  listened  to  this  eccentric 
piece  of  comfort,  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see.  Lord 
Burleigh's  famous  shake  of  the  head  could  hardly 
have  expressed  so  many  various  feelings.  Anger,  I 
must  confess,  it  did  not  convey  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  for  bitter  disappointment,  struggling  with  in- 
credulous amazement,  it  was  a  perfect  study.  If  he 
were  not  so  missed,  he  seemed  to  be  arguing  to  him- 
self, and  if  the  void  caused  by  his  absence  was  so 
little  felt,  then  were  all  his  brightest  hopes  blighted 
indeed !  But  no  !  the  man  must  be  only  joking. 
No  one  could  really  think  thus  calmly  of  all  his  ser- 
vices. "  And  for  old  Nannie  Carter  ?"  murmured 
he.  "  Gie  her  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  a 
paper  of  snuff,"  quoth  Michael.  Both  face  and 
manner   were   irresistible.      I    very  stupidly  burst 
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into  a  shout  of  laughter,  thereby  driving  away  in  a 
huff'  a  man  whom  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  vexed, 
and  doing  my  utmost  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  folly  supplies  almost  as  many  weapons  to 
Satan's  armory  as  actual  wkfcsd— W. 

Certainly  to  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  man  worth 
a  dozen  of  myself  was  a  noble  day's  work  on  which 
to  reflect  at  night ;  so  it  was  plain  that  the  next 
stage  of  the  affair  must  be  one  of  condign  penance 
for  the  silly  offence.  For  the  matter  was  rendered 
all  the  worse  by  the  fact  that  my  friend  had  come  to 
ask  for  help,  not  to  offer  it;  so  it  was  unusually  to  be 
lamented  that  we  should  have  parted  on  such  terms  ! 
that  ill-timed  laugh  must  be  expiated  by  correspond- 
ing contortions  upon  the  wrong  side  of  my  mouth. 
"  Madeira  to-day  means  colchicum  to-morrow,"  as 

Dr. used  to  say  to  self-indulging  patients ;  so, 

the  sooner  the  bitter  draught  was  swallowed,  the 
better.  By  what  apologies  and  concessions  I  made, 
my  peace  there  is  no  necessity  to  relate  at  full 
length  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  undertook  Mr.  Powell's 
duty  for,a  whole  fortnight  with  pretty  good  success, 
and  so  atoned  for  my  former  rudeness  ;  but  I  think 
that  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  little  afraid  of 
Michael,  since,  although  he  assisted  at  our  church 
more  than  once  during  the  remainder  of  my  resi- 
dence, I  never  knew  him  ?.vail  himself  of  any  of 
♦•the  old  man's  good  offices  which  he  could  possibly 
avoid. 

I  have  confined  myself  almost  exclusively  in  my 
present  reminiscences  to  the  more  eccentric  traits  in 
Michael's  character  as  being  those  which  were  most 
likely  to  amuse  a  strange  reader  ;  but,  in  good  truth, 
there  lay  beneath  that  rough  exterior  much  delicacy 
of  feeling  as  well  as  sound  religious  good  sense, 
which  won  my  thorough  respect  and  esteem,  though 
affording  no  salient  points  for  illustrative  anecdote. 
The  most  sterling  points  of  spiritual  worth  in  every 
man,  I  think,  must  necessarily  be  those  which  are 
least  brought  forward  to  public  notice,  and  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  general  gossip.  His 
oddities,  his  little  adventures,  his  failings,  or  his 
quarrels,  may  make  him  talked  of;  his  virtues,  or  his 
acts  of  devotion,  are  mostly  kept  private,  known  on- 
ly to  himself  and  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  to  re- 
ward at  last,  before  men  and  angels,  very  openly. 

Upon  the  many  proofs,  then,  which  I  received, 
that  my  good  old  friend  thought  frequently,  as  well 
as  sensibly  and  piously,  upon  the  things  which  prin- 
cipally concerned  his  peace,  I  shall  say  no  more  than 
simply  to  record  with  how  great  force  the  notice  of 
his  death  recalled  to  my  mind  his  parting  farewell 
when  I  left  Pitsmouth,  many  years  ago.  "  Don't 
talk  about  never  meeting  arrain,"  said  he ;  "  to  part 
for  life  is  not  the  same  thing  as  parting  forever." 
Amen  to  the  good  wish  thus  indirectly  expressed, 
old  Michael  !  for  whoever  meets  you  in  that  myste- 
rious world  will  meet,  I  honestly  believe,  so  God- 
fearing a  spirit,  that  he  may  safely  enough  cast  in 
his  lot  with  yours.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
wish  we  may  see  each  other  again  ! 
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IX    SEVKX    CHAPTERS.  CIIAI'TEIJ    IV. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  but  for  the  occurrence"  of  one 
or  two  enlivening  incidents,  we  doubt  the  scenerv 
of  the  moorlands  would  perhaps  have  been  begin- 
ning to  grow  dull  in  Mrs.  Watkin's  eyes  ;  nor  did 
she,  on  longer  acquaintance,  find  the  work-people 
at  the  mill  so  interesting  as  at  the  first.  Their  po- 
liteness abated;  and  apon  her  proc  visit 


at  the  cottages,  suggesting  there  this  and  the  other 
domestic  reform,  there  was  disclosed  an  obstinacy  of 
another  and  more  active  kind  than  the  merely 
sive  inattention  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
south.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however,  in  part  made  amends 
for  these  disappointments  by  successfully  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  surgeon  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  of  his  wife  ;  and,  what  varied 
the  course  of  things  still  more  pleasingly,  she  had 
accompanied  Caroline  to  the  neighboring  town  on  a 
business  errand  to  the  local  bank,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  junior  principal,  Mr.  Grey,  with  a 
courtesy  which  certainly  was  in  excess  of  what  or- 
dinary commercial  transactions  required.  Ever 
since,  Mrs.  Watkin  had  been  slightly  romantic  on 
the  subject.  The  allusions  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
welcome to  Caroline,  judging  from  the  instant  crim- 
son of  her  cheeks  when  the  faintest  hint  was  given 
of  it.  During  this  time,  there  was  not  much  that 
was  noticeable  in  Stephen's  conduct ;  occasionally, 
he  had  taciturn  fits,  but  his  aunt  made  little  of  that, 
for  she  confidently  remarked  to  Caroline  that  men 
were  strange  creatures,  and .  needed  a  deal  of  hu- 
moring. Accordingly,  at  these  times,  they  both 
humored  Stephen,  each  in  her  own  way  ;  Mr*.  Wat- 
kin's  way,  after  the  first  or  second  occasion,  seeming 
to  irritate  him,  rather  than  the  contrary.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  completed  the  first 
week  after  Mrs.  Watkin's  arrival  at  the  mill,  an 
event  occurred  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  sin- 
gular train  of  circumstances  which  constitutes  the 
remainder  of  this  narrative. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  fast  nearing  tea-time, 
as  that  meal  was  fixed  in  that  rustic  neighborhood, 
and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  in  her  room  up  stairs,  attend- 
ing to  some  little  matters  of  her  own.  Rain  was 
falling,  as  it  barf  been  doino-  all  the  day,  and  when 
rain  does  descend  in  that  district  it  comes  down  in 
sheets ;  consequently,  there  had  been  no  wandering 
away  from  home.  The  window  of  the  room  in  which 
Mrs.  Watkin  was  looked  towards  the  mill,  and,  on 
lifting  her  head,  a  moving  figure  below  attracted 
her  attention ;  it  was  Caroline  crossing  the  mill- 
yard  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  Her  appearance 
struck  htv  aunt  even  at  that  distance.  Although  it 
was  raining  heavily,  she  was  bareheaded,  and  she 
was  walking  slowly  ;  once  or  twice  she  almost  s>cmed 
to  stagger.  As  she  eaaM  through  the  gates  and  over 
the  road,  Mrs.  Watkin  could  distinctly  see  an  un- 
usual pallor  upon  her  face.  Hurrying  in  alarm  from 
the  room,  the  eider  lady  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  just  as  Caroline  entered,  the  hall  by  the 
outer  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  Has  there  b*M  an  acci- 
dent at  the  mill  ?  Where  is  Stephen  '?  *  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  denuinded  Un,  Watkin. 

"  Accident !  No,  there  has  not  been  any  acci- 
dent," answered  Caroline,  looking  fixedly  at  her 
aunt,  and  then  she  went  past  her  into  the  parlor. 

"  But  you  are  ill  ?  " 

'•  My  head  aches";  and  Caroline,  for  just  a  sec- 
ond, turned  her  white  face  full  towards  her  relative, 
her  large  blue  eyes  having  a  strange  wild  look  in 
them.  "  I  shall  be  better;  it  comes  on  sometimes.'" 
She  went  right  on  into  the  bay  of  the  window,  giv- 
ing them  a  most  ehoerleJB  view  of  the  narrow,  mist- 
choked  valley. 

Mrs.   Watkin  followed  Iter,  laying  p   hard    n 
her  niece's  shoulder,  and  slipping  ir,  dowiiw  arda  in 
search  of  her  hand.     x\tthe  touch,  Caroline  became 
quite  rigid,  and  there  Was  a  quick  ruy  fling  of  some 
papers  that  were  Clutched  between  her  right  fmeer*i 
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"  They  are  mine,"  she  said ;  and  with  a  rapid, 
half-frightened  gesture,  she  crushed  the  manuscripts, 
whatever  they  were,  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Watkin  said  nothing ;  she  was  completely  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  change  of  behavior  in  Caro- 
line, and  the  expression  with  which  she  gazed  into 
the  latter's  face  showed  this.  After  a  little  silence, 
Caroline  bluntly  said  :  "  I  and  Stephen  have  had 
some  words,  aunt.  Don't  aslc  me  why."  She  hesi- 
tated a  second  or  two  before  she  added  :  "  It  is 
connected  with  the  business." 

"  I  thought,  last  night,  there  was  something  be- 
tween you,"  and  the  aunt  shrewdly  raised  her  eye- 
brows. "  You  ought  to  be  angry,  not  he,  about  the 
business.  But  I  would  not  let  it  put  me  about,"  she 
mildly  said. 

"  We  must  get  out  of  the  business,  —  we  must  do 
so  at  any  sacrifice,"  emphatically  repeated  Caroline, 
letting  herself  drop,  every  limb  utterly  relaxed,  in- 
to a  chair. 

"  Certainly.  The  sooner  you  are  out  of  it  the 
better ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  job  you  did  take 
to  the  book-keeping ;  you  know  better  how  things 
are  going  on." 

"  What  is  our  bit  of  money  ?  Let  it  go !  "  and 
Caroline's  eyes  flashed  through  tears.  "  We  should 
live  somehow  even  then." 

"  Has  he  been  doing  something  you  did  not  know 
of?  It  is  very  shameful  of  him  if  he  has.  I  don't 
quite  understand  about  signing  bills  and  those  mat- 
ters, but  I  suppose  it  ruins  people.  Surely  that  is 
not  it  ?  " 

"  No  "  :  and  Caroline's  hand  went  with  a  twitch 
in  the  direction  of  her  pocket.  "  I  wonder,"  she 
quickly  went  on,  speaking  in  a  different  tone,  "  if 
he  will  come  in  for  tea  ?  But  now  you  are  with  us, 
he  will ;  for  he  knows  I  should  not  embarrass  him 
by  telling  you  where  I  thought  he  was  to  blame." 

Mrs.  Watkin  coughed  slightly.  She  understood 
this  perfectly,  and  felt  that  she  had  lost  her  chance 
for  the  present.  "  That  is  well  enough,  Caroline," 
she  said  rather  stiffly ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  is  wise 
to  act  without  advice.  Men  believe  they  under- 
stand business  better  than  women,  and  don't  like  to 
be  openly  guided.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  going  about  a  thing,  and  a  quarrel  is  the  worst 
means  of  all." 

"  Send  Mary  across,  aunt,  to  say  tea  is  nearly 
ready  ;  let  her  say  you  want  it"  ;  and  Caroline,  rising 
and  going  to  the  door,  called  to  the  servant-girl. 
When  the  maid  came,  she  stood  aside  for  Mrs. 
Watkin  to  give  her  the  message.  "  Take  no  notice 
of  him3  aunt,"  added  Caroline,  reclosing  the  door. 
"  Very  likely  he  will  be  sulky,  but  it  soon  passes 
away." 

After  a  short  interval,  Mrs.  Watkin  returned  to 
the  attack,  but  again  she  did  not  gain  much  by  it. 
Caroline  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  answering 
only  in  monosyllables ;  at  last  she  started  up,  and 
began  altering  the  positions  of  some  china  orna- 
ments upon  a  kind  of  buffet  there  was  in  the  room. 
The  aunt,  however,  kept  on  talking.  If  she  was  in 
Caroline's  place,  she  finally  suggested,  she  should 
not  hesitate  to  lay  all  the  matters  confidentially  be- 
fore Mr.  Grey,  —  the  young  banker,  —  for  he  must 
have  an  inkling  now,  from  the  banking  account, 
how  things  stood.  He  might  be  pleased  by  such  a 
step,  and —  The  remarks  were  cut  short  by  Caro- 
line dropping  one  of  the  vases,  which  had  all  along 
been  chinking  in  her  unsteady  hands ;  and  Mrs. 
Watkin  had  to  go  and  help  her  in  picking  up  the 
fragments. 


Stephen  was  somewhat  tardy  in  responding  to 
the  message  about  tea,  but  at  length  he  came. 
Like  Caroline,  he  was  very  pale,  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  had  a  dogged,  abashed  look.  Mrs.  Watkin 
affected  to  be  very  talkative,  assuming  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  things  between  brother  and 
sister.  Caroline,  on  this  occasion,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  make  any  overtures  to  Stephen;  he  evi- 
dently avoided  meeting  her  glance,  but  she  did  not 
give  him  much  trouble  in  that  respect.  The  few 
observations  she  made  in  reply  to  her  aunt's  hap- 
hazard talk  did  not  in  any  way  involve  him,  and 
he  did  not  utter  twoscore  words  during  the  meal, 
speaking  then  only  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Watkin's 
direct  appeals  to  him.  All  seemed  relieved  when 
tea  was  over,  and,  almost  immediately  after  it, 
Stephen  left  the  room.  Both  the  women  dropped 
their  heads  to  listen  after  him,  and  they  heard 
his  footsteps  ascend  the  staircase.  After  a  few 
minutes'  stay,  he  came  down  again,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  for  some  purpose ;  then  he  re- 
turned along  the  passage,  going  out  of  the  house 
by  the  front  door.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  learned  from  Mary  that  he  was  not  to  be 
expected  home  till  late.  He  had  gone  into  the 
kitchen,  and,  in  an  off-hand  way,  told  the  girl  he 
was  going  over  the  hill,  evidently  intending  that  the 
information  should  reach  the  parlor  in  that  circui-* 
tous  fashion. 

"  He  will  be  drenched  in  the  rain  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Watkin,  glancing  towards  the  window,  which  showed 
the  bottom  valley  still  filled  with  the  gray  rain-mist. 

Caroline  followed  her  aunt's  gaze,  but  said  noth- 
ing by  way  of  reply ;  and,  as  if  under  cover  of  the 
little  bustle  made  by  Mary  in  removing  the  tea- 
things,  she  quitted  the  parlor,  going  herself  up  stairs. 
She  remained  there  until  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin, who  was  eager  to  learn  what  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this,  exhausted  itself,  and  that  lady  at  last 
went  to  seek  her  niece.  Mrs.  Watkin,  though  not 
the  lightest  of  persons,  had  an  easy  tread,  and  she 
made  little  noise  in  approaching  Caroline's  chamber. 
Tapping  on  the  door,  she  at  once  turned  the  handle, 
and  opened  it.  She  saw  Caroline  starting  up  from 
a  kneeling  posture  by  the  bedside,  and  upon  the 
counterpane,  her  quick  glance  noticed,  spread  out, 
two  pieces  of  paper ;  of  those,  however,  she  had  only 
the  briefest  observation,  for  Caroline  scrambled  them 
up,  and,  with  the  same  hurried  eagerness  previously 
shown  down  stairs,  thrust  them  into  her  pocket. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  unwell.  Don't  be 
cross  at  my  coming  up  " ;  and  the  aunt  went  near  to 
her.  Caroline's  first  look,  before  she  recognized 
who  it  was  that  entered,  was  one  in  which  rage  was 
expressed  as  well  as  a  sort  of  scare. 

"  I  will  go  down,"  said  Caroline,  turning  away  in 
much  embarrassment,  and  covertly  wiping  her  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  niece  ?  "  pursued  the  aunt. 
"  You  are  worriting  yourself  over  those  papers.  I 
am  not  curious,  —  you  know  I  am  not ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  think  all  kinds  of  mysteries. 
I  am  your  aunt,  and  I  only  wish  to  advise  with 
you  for  the  best." 

"  I  know  you  do  "  ;  and  Caroline  slipped  her  arms 
around  her  aunt's  neck,  and  kissed  her ;  then  she 
leaned  her  head  on  Mrs.  Watkin's  shoulder,  sobbing 
violently. 

Her  aunt  tried  to  soothe  her  ;  and  when  she  had 
a  little  succeeded,  she  again  reverted  to  the  papers, 
remarking  that  they  must  be  something  very  serious 
to  agitate  her  in  this  way. 

"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  ask  questions  about 
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them  afterwards,  I  will  show  you  the  papers,"  said 
Caroline,  as  if  at  a  sudden  impulse,  straightening 
herself  where  she  stood.  "  They  are  nothing  im- 
portant, I  mean,"  and  the  words  came  confusedly ; 
"  they  are  not  anything  you  are  thinking  of." 

"  Well,  then,  you  should  not  have  acted  so  in 
reference  to  them.  I  should  have  thought  they 
were  something  very  important,"  answered  Mrs. 
Watkin,  cleverly  avoiding  giving  any  pledge. 

Caroline  went  straight  to  the  dressing-table  before 
the  window,  and,  producing  from  her  pocket  two 
half-sheets  of  paper,  stretched  them  out  flat  upon  the 
table. 

"  It  is  Stephen's  writing,"  eagerly  said  the  aunt, 
tracing  with  her  fingers  the  marks  on  each  sheet. 
"'Valve,'"  she  went  on,  reading  a  word  written 
across  a  diagram.  "  What  are  those  figures  ?  Here 
is  another  '  valve.' " 

"  You  do  not  understand  it  ? "  demanded  rather 
than  inquired  Caroline. 

"  I  do  not " ;  and  the  speaker  lifted  herself  with  a 
very  disappointed,  but  still  wondering  air. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not,"  was  the  next  remark, 
accompanied  by  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  both  the  sheets 
were  hastily  returned  to  the  pocket. 

"  Is  it  new  machinery?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  leaped  from  Caroline's  lips  ;  but 
her  eyes  instantly  grew  troubled,  and  she  nervously 
went  on :  "  Nothing  will  come  of  it.  It  does  not 
matter,  aunt,  what  it  is."  She  moved,  as  she  spoke, 
to  go  down  stairs. 

"  I  should  not  consent  to  his  sinking  any  more 
money  in  experiments  of  that  kind,  —  if  that  is  it," 
rather  dryly  remarked  the  aunt,  following  Caroline. 

The  latter  made  some  unintelligible  remark,  and 
they  descended  the  stairs  together. 

What  degree  of  criminality  attached  to  Caroline's 
"  Perhaps  it  is,"  it  is  hardly  for  fellow-erring  human 
beings,  but  it  was  not  the  truth  she  answered.  The 
papers  she  had  shown  to  her  aunt  referred  to  no  new 
machinery,  and  the  poor  bewildered  Caroline  knew 
that  they  did  not.  How  gladly  she  could  have 
wished  that  they  had  !  They  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  duplicates  of  the  plans  we  saw  her  tear  up 
in  the  counting-house,  which  her  brother  had  calcu- 
lated for  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill-dam  !  That  af- 
ternoon she  had  lighted  upon  them  in  an  invoice- 
drawer  usually  only  had  recourse  to  by  Stephen  ; 
and  the  discovery  had  struck  her  with  the  horrifying 
assurance  that  the  temptation  had  returned  upon 
Stephen!  Brother  and  sister  again  had  an  inter- 
view, at  the  end  of  which  Caroline,  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  papers,  reeled  across  the  mill-yard  to 
the  house,  in  the  condition  in  which  her  aunt  first 
saw  her  through  the  window.  This,  assuredly,  was 
a  situation  of  affairs  grave  enough. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  evening  to  both  aunt  and 
niece  ;  all  the  more  so  that  the  two  women  were  now 
in  false  positions  the  one  towards  the  other.  Mrs. 
Watkin's  feminine  instincts  made  her  dissatisfied 
with  what  she  felt  was  not  an  adequate  explanation 
of  matters;  and  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  tried 
hard  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  whole  occur- 
rences. Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Stephen  did 
not  return.  Whither  he  was  gone,  of  course  neither 
of  them  knew.  "  Over  the  hill "  was  a  local  phrase 
of  very  wide  interpretation  :  it  might  mean  either  or 
both  of  the  two  nearest  villages ;  and  it  might  signi- 
fy the  market  town,  which  was  a  good  seven  miles 
away.  Mrs.  Watkin  suggested  that  he  might  have 
gone  to  see  Mr.  Watson,  the  surgeon  ;  but  Caroline 
best  knew  her  brother's  temper  and  his  then  state 


of  mind,  and  she  shook  her  head.  Stephen,  she 
felt,  after  what  had  passed  that  afternoon,  had  not 
gone  to  hold  a  humdrum  conversation  with  their  re- 
spectable but  prosy  friend.  Fortunately,  the  rain 
had  ceased ;  and  though  the  wind  was  soughing 
noisily  in  the  valleys,  the  moon  rose  to  light  the 
drear  winding  roads.  Mrs.  Watkin  expressed  some 
fears  for  Stephen's  safety ;  but  Caroline  did  not 
seem  apprehensive  on  that  ground ;  and  somewhat 
to  her  aunt's  surprise,  before  the  usual  hour  for  bed- 
time arrived,  she  urged  that  they  should  both  retire, 
leaving  Mary  to  wait  for  him.  Mrs.  Watkin,  how- 
ever, resisted  this,  and  the  time  dragged  on  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  —  a  very  late  hour  there.  Then 
Stephen  came.  The  aunt  soon  discovered  a  reason 
for  Caroline's  wishing  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Less  keen  eyes  than  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin'swould  have  detected  that  he  had  had  drink, 
wherever  he  had  obtained  it.  Not  that  he  was  any- 
thing like  tipsy;  and  possibly  he  thought  he  had 
disguised  his  condition  altogether,  for  no  remark 
was  made  upon  it.  He  was  not  ill-tempered, 
and  indeed,  he  seemed  inclined  to  talk,  though 
again  he  took  no  heed  of  his  sister.  Caroline 
scarcely  spoke  after  his  arrival ;  but  she  stood  by 
while  the  aunt  imperatively  required  that  Stephen 
should  at  once  go  to  bed,  for  his  clothes,  she  said, 
must  still  be  damp  from  the  rain  when  he  set  out. 
He,  after  a  little  demur,  assented  to  this,  and  then 
Caroline  suddenly  became  missing ;  she  had  made  a 
signal  of  good  night  to  Mrs.  Watkin,  but  she  took 
no  leave  of  Stephen. 

From  many  points  of  the  moors,  for  long  after- 
wards that  night,  a  light  could  be  seen  burning  like 
a  star  in  Caroline's  bedroom  window,  though  that 
was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  her  usual  habits. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  the  next  morning  Caroline  was  at  the 
bedside  of  her  aunt,  apparently  very  anxious  to 
efface  any  lingering  recollection  of  what  might  have 
been  unsatisfactory  on  the  previous  evening.  Mrs. 
Watkin  inquired  where'  Stephen  was,  and  Caroline, 
who  was  already  fully  dressed,  and  had  been  down 
stairs,  replied  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  mill. 

"  I  think  you  should  have  bid  him  good  night," 
said  the  aunt. 

"  To  go  away  from  home  and  take  drink  is  not 
the  way  to  overcome  a  temptation,"  answered  Caro- 
line, with  quickness  and  irritation. 

"  A  temptation  !  " 

"  It  is  the  way  to  let  a  man  lose  what  little  power 
of  self-control  he  has.  Satan  likes  to  catch  a  man 
in  that  condition,"  excitedly  went  on  Caroline,  not 
heeding  the  interruption. 

*  You  are  shivering,"  said  Mrs.  Watkin,  more 
closely  scrutinizing  her  niece. 

"  Am  I  ?     It  is  nothing." 

The  aunt  shook  her  head,  for  Caroline,  even 
while  she  answered  so  lightly,  had  a  violent  tremor 
in  every  limb,  and  her  face,  examined  closely,  was 
very  worn  and  haggard.  She  could  have  had  very 
little  sleep.  "  Go  down  stairs,  and  get  a  cup  of 
warm  coffee.  You  must  not  quarrel  with  Stephen  ; 
it  will  make  you  ill.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
quite  managing  him  rightly,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  most  to  blame,  and  so  I  shall  tell  him.  I  won't 
have  him  making  you  ill  while  I  am  here,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Don't  speak  to  him,  aunt.  It  will  make  mat- 
ters worse  if  he  thinks  you  know  anything,"  said 
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Caroline,  dashing  away  the  tears  which  this  touch 
of  sympathy  had  instantly  called  up.  "  I  was  not 
quite  straightforward  yesterday,"  and  she  forced  her 
liquid  blue  eyes  to  meet  the  aunt's  gaze.  "  Those 
papers  were  not  about  machinery ;  but  do  not  ask 
me,  —  you  said  you  would  not.  I  felt  I  must  say 
this,  for  how  can  I  pray  for  others  if  I  am  not  my- 
self truthful  ?  " 

"  No  —  no,  you  could  not,"  slowly  answered  the 
aunt,  looking  at  her  niece  in  much  astonishment. 
"  But  go  and  get  something  warm.  We  will  talk 
about  it  another  time.  See  how  you  are  shaking 
again.  I  '11  be  down  directly  " ;  a»d  she  led  Caro- 
line, towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Watkin  was  a  woman 
of  strong  curiosity,  but  her  other  natural  feelings 
were  also  energetic,  and  she  just  then  felt  nothing 
but  alarm  and  sympathy  for  Caroline. 

When  the  aunt  rejoined  her  niece  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Caroline  appeared  greatly  to  have  rallied. 
Stephen,  some  time  after,  sent  a  boy  from  the  mill 
to  fetch  his  breakfast,  saying  he  was  busy ;  possibly 
his  recollections  of  the  previous  night  made  him  re- 
luctant to  face  his  female  relatives  so  soon.  He, 
however,  appeared  at  dinner,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  still  avoided  Caroline's  gaze,  and  had 
very  little  to  say,  there  was  nothing  noticeable  in 
him.  Caroline  did  not  go  over  to  the  mill,  which 
was  quite  in  opposition  to  her  usual  practice  ;  and 
twice  during  the  day  her  aunt  came  upon  her  un- 
expectedly, once  in  the  garden  arbor,  and  again 
in  the  side-parlor,  intently  bending  over  the  myste- 
rious papers  which  had  already  so  puzzled  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin.  The  latter  did  not  now  follow  up  her  inquiries  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  pretended  not  to  have  observed 
anything,  and  passed  over  Caroline's  perturbation 
without  remark ;  the  truth  being,  that  she  was 
alarmed  by  the  latter 's  singular  conduct  and  altered 
appearance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Watkin 
herself  went  across  to  the  mill,  as  she  said,  to  fetch 
Stephen  to  tea,  which  she  had  hurried  on  a  little, 
upon  Caroline's  account,  who,  at  dinner-time  scarce- 
ly ate  anything.  It  was,  however,  plain  that,  in 
spite  of  Caroline's  adjuration  in  the  morning,  the 
aunt  had  a  further  object  in  this  visit.  She  must 
have  made  it  an  opportunity  to  have  some  talk  with 
Stephen  as  to  his  sister's  state  of  health,  for,  on  en- 
tering the  parlor,  Mrs.  Watkin  standing  by  with 
somewhat  of  expectation  in  her  manner,  he  went 
direct  to  Caroline,  and,  in  a  rather  shamefaced,  awk- 
ward way,  said  he  was  sorry  she  was  not  well.  She 
made  a  friendly  reply,  couched  neither  very  warm- 
ly, nor  the  contrary.  But  Mrs.  Watkin's  little  plan 
VII  not  exhausted.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  she 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  together,  and  re- 
mained absent  for  some  time.  As  she  returned 
along  the  passage,  she  heard  Caroline's  voice,  raised 
above  the  natural  pitch  :  "  I  have  no  confidence  in 
you,  Stephen.  This  thing  has  returned  upon  you 
twice  ;  and  I  feel  that  a  trouble  of  some  kind  is 
hanging  over  us." 

Stephen  made  some  indistinct  reply,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  door  as  his  aunt  pushed  it  open, 
passed  her,  his  face  glowing  crimson,  and  left  the 
MM  ■". 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Caroline  had  an- 
other bad  shivering  attack,  and  Mrs.  Watkin  seemed 
much  depressed  at  the  apparent  ill  success  of  her 
well-meant  management.  Caroline,  too,  was  very 
restless,  — going  aimlessly  out  of  one  room  into  an- 
other ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  her  aunt  had  fol- 
lowed her  from  the  parlor  into  the  sitting-room,  she 


was  startled  by  Caroline  turning  quickly  upon  her 
with  the  curious  question :  "  Aunt,  did  you  ever 
have  a  strong  temptation  ?  *' 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  amazed 
aunt,  a  little  color  coming  into  her  faded  cheeks. 

"  A  thought  that  takes  full  possession  of  you,"  and 
Caroline  raised  one  hand  and  pressed  it  above  her 
wild  eyes, — "haunting  you  till  you  can  think  of 
nothing  else  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  had.  If  I  had,  I  should 
have  asked  God  to  help  me,  and  should  have  strug- 
gled against  it." 

"  /  struggle  against  it,"  answered  Caroline,  now 
speaking  with  unnatural  coldness,  and  she  turned 
abruptly  away. 

Mrs.  Watkin's  apprehensions  increased,  this  be- 
havior was  so  strikingly  opposed  to  Caroline's  cus- 
tomary quiet  demeanor.  Making  a  pretext  for 
going  into  the  kitchen,  the  aunt  sent  Mary  to  the 
mill  with  a  private  message  to  Stephen ;  then, 
sauntering  to  the  front  door,  she  met  her  nephew, 
and  they  had  a  whispered  conversation  at  the  gate. 
He  seemed  as  disturbed  as  Mrs.  Watkin,  though  in 
a  different  way ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was,  that  he  struck  off  along  the  road  leading  down 
the  valley,  while  his  aunt  returned  into  the  house. 

Stephen  was,  in  fact,  gone  to  tell  Mr.  Watson 
that  Caroline  was  not  well,  and  to  ask  him  to  come 
up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  calling  as  if  by 
accident,  and  see  her.  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Watkin 
had  agreed  that  that  would  be  better  than  asking 
Caroline  openly  to  have  medical  advice ;  they 
feared  she  might  say  no ;  and  if  Mr.  Watson  had 
hurried  up  at  once,  they  also  doubted  whether  that 
would  have  pleased  her.  But  it  was  hoped  by  both 
of  them  that  the  surgeon  would  be  there  early  in 
the  morning. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  Mrs.  Watkin.  She 
has  a  low  fever,  certainly,  and  that  will  make  her 
feel  fatigued.  It  is  a  common  symptom,  ma'am. 
But  her  toot,  —  you  said  she  was  not  out  yesterday  ?  " 
broke  off  Mr.  Watson,  for  the  speaker  was  the 
friendly  surgeon,  who  had  "  accidentally "  called 
that  morning,  and  had  just  seen  Caroline  alone  in 
the  sitting-room. 

"No,  sir;  she  staid  indoors  all  day,"  answered 
Mrs.  Watkin,  the  two  being  now  together  in  the 
side-parlor. 

"  It  is  a  fresh  cut ;  it  can't  be  twenty-four  hours 
old ;  a  clean  incised  wound  on  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot,  ma'am,  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  rather  deep.  She  says  she  does  not 
know  how  it  was  done,  which  is  odd,  for  it  must 
have  given  a  sharp  twinge  at  the  time.  Wash  it 
for  her  in  tepid  water,  and  bind  it  up,  not  over- 
tightly.  I  '11  send  a  strip  of  plaster  along  with  the 
mixture." 

"She  must  have  trod  upon  something  sharp, 
though  I  do  not  know  what.  I  will  look  the  carpet 
over  in  her  chamber.  She  did  not  complain  of  her 
foot  to  me,"  added  Mrs.  Watkin. 

"  I  saw  she  had  that  slipper  off,  and  seemed  to  be 
nursing  the  foot,  so  I  asked  her  the  reason.  She 
did  not  appear  to  have  examined  it  herself"  And 
the  surgeon  widened  his  eyes.  ?'It  is  just  like  a 
cut  the  split  stones  on  the  moor  might  make,  if 
she  had  been  walking  there  in  very  thin  boots.  But 
if  she  was  not  out  yesterday,  it  can't  be  that." 

Mrs.  Watkin  shook  her  head,  and  looked  puzzled. 
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"  Not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence,"  briskly 
wound  up  the  surgeon,  rearranging  his  thin  gray 
hair  on  his  temples.  "  Wash  it,  and  plaster  it.  The 
great  thing  will  be  to  feed  her  well,  and  keep  her 
cheerful,  for  she  has  very  suddenly  got  out  of  sorts. 
Mental  anxiety  of  some  kind,  I  expect.  —  I  wish 
they  were  out  of  the  mill,  for  it  has  always  been  a 
losing  concern  to  everybody." 

"  Did  she  mention  any  matter  of  anxiety,  sir  ?  " 
rather  keenly  asked  Mrs.  Watkin. 

"Not  particularly,  no.  Are  you  aware  of  any- 
thing, ma'am  ?  "  and  the  male  gossip  craned  forward 
eagerly. 

"  Nothing  specially,"  was  the  measured  reply. 

There  was  no  malice  in  Mr.  Watson's  inquisitive- 
ness.  From  living  in  that  lonely  district,  where  topics 
of  conversation  were  so  rare,  he  would  at  any  time 
have  given  a  moderate  round  sum  for  a  confidential 
chat  with  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  conversation 
went  on  a  little  further,  each  being  very  formally 
polite  to  the  other  ;  but  Mr.  Watson  was  doomed  to 
partial  disappointment,  for  Mrs.  Watkin,  as  we  know, 
had  herself  been  checkmated  by  Caroline,  and,  not 
caring  to  avow  her  own  ignorance,  the  lady  had  to 
affect  reserve.  Mr.  Watson  reassuringly  predicted 
that  the  wonderful  mixture  he  was-going  to  send  up 
would  quickly  put  Caroline  all  to  rights  again ;  and, 
that  there  might  be  no  delay,  he  hurried  away,  in- 
tending to  take  somebody  from  the  cottages  to 
bring  back  the  medicine.  But  he  intimated  that  he 
should  make  another  visit  on  the  following  morning. 

Caroline  was  evidently  ill,  and  sat  pale  and  shiv- 
ering by  the  sitting-room  fire ;  she,  however,  refused 
to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  made  light  of  her 
feelings  altogether.  Mrs.  Watkin  questioned  her 
about  her  foot,  but  she  had  no  explanations  to  give 
of  it,  although  the  aunt,  when  she  insisted  upon 
bathing  it,  found  quite  a  bad  cut,  exactly  as  Mr. 
Watson  had  described  it.  The  medicine  promised 
by  the  surgeon  arrived  in  course  of  time,  and  Caro- 
line allowed  her  aunt  to  have  her  way  in  reference 
to  it,  though  she  smiled  sceptically  as  she  took  it 
from  her  hands.  Stephen  appeared  to  be  much  af- 
fected by  his  sister  continuing  so  unwell,  and  in  his 
own  way  was  very  attentive  to  her,  spending  an 
unusual  proportion  of  time  at  home ;  but  Caroline, 
although  she  showed  not  the  slightest  ill-temper, 
but  talked  with  him  a  little,  seemed  not  at  ease  in 
his  presence,  and,  as  it  were,  shrunk  from  the  inter- 
course. As.  the  day  wore  on,  Caroline  did  nothing 
but  brood  over  her  own  thoughts,  gazing  into  the  fire 
hour  after  hour,  and  answering  remarks  only  in  single 
sentences ;  the  only  break  to  this  being  in  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  restlessness,  when  she  would  drag  herself 
to  the  window,  moving  with  pain,  and  complaining 
of  a  curious  stiffness  of  the  limbs  and  of  great  fa- 
tigue. Still,  rest  she  would  not;  and  Mrs.  Watkin, 
to  distract  Caroline's  attention,  at  last  asked  her  if 
she  thought  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  over  to  the 
mill. 

"  I  shall  not  go  there  any  more,"  instantly  re- 
plied her  niece,  looking  up  with  scared  eyes  at  her 
relative,  and  giving  a  8udden  shiver  from  head  to 
foot.  "  When  I  am  a  little  more  myself,  I  shall  in- 
sist on  our  giving  it  up  at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  soothingly  said  Mrs.  Watkin ; 
and  she  there  gladly  let  the  matter  rest.  But 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  next  attack  of  restless- 
ness seized  Caroline,  the  aunt  said :  "  Suppose  we 
go  into  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  No,  aunt ;  O  no  !  If  I  go  outside  the  door,  I 
shall  go  up  the  valley;  I  could  not  restrain  myself!" 


and  Caroline  threw  up  her  arms.  Then  she  al- 
most rushed  to  the  chair  on  the  hearth,  and  nestled 
closely  in  it,  her  aunt  staring  at  her  in  surprise  and 
alarm. 

Later,  Mrs.  Watkin  had  some  further  talk  with 
Stephen,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Watson's  physic  had 
not  improved  Caroline  by  morning,  she  must  have 
other,  more  authoritative,  advice.  The  hints  she 
could  not  quite  restrain,  that  his  conduct  had  had 
something  to  do  with  his  sister's  illness,  had  a  great- 
er effect  upon  Stephen  than  she  anticipated  ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Watkin  could  have  forgotten  her  mysterious 
talks  with  Caroline,  he  would  have  risen  higher  in 
her  estimation  for  what  would  then  have  seemed  a 
sensitive  brotherly  sympathy.  As  it  was,  she  looked 
at  him  all  the  more  narrowly  with  her  gray  eyes. 
He  was  ready  to  start  for  the  neighboring  town  at 
once  to  fetch  another  doctor,  but  Mrs.  Watkin 
decided  that  they  should  wait  till  morning  be- 
fore that  step  was  taken.  During  the  evening, 
Caroline's  restlessness  increased  rather  than  les- 
sened, and  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  early,  as  it 
was  ordinarily,  was  anticipated  somewhat,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  be  more  comfortable  in  bed. 
To  the  aunt's  surprise,  Caroline  hesitatingly  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Mary,  the  servant-girl,  should 
sleep  with  her  that  night.  Mrs.  Watkin  immedi- 
ately said  no,  for  that  she  herself  would  do  so.  But 
Caroline,  in  a  curiously  embarrassed  manner,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  this ;  her  aunt's  sleep,  she  said, 
would  be  broken  ;  and,  in  the  end,  she  went  to  bed 
alone,  Mrs.  Watkin  carrying  the  medicine  into  her 
own  room,  stating  that  she  should  take  it  into  Caro- 
line's chamber  at  the  proper  times,  and  see  that 
there  was  no  neglect  in  reference  to  it.  So  things 
quietly  settled  down  for  the  night  in  that  roadside 
house  by  the  mill ;  but  just  as  the  dawn  was  break- 
ing, a  sudden  alarm  effectually  aroused  all  who 
were  left  within  it. 

"  Caroline  is  gone  !  She  is  n't  in  bed,  nor  in  the 
house  ! "  shrieked  Mrs.  Watkin,  knocking  wildly  at 
Stephen's  chamber  door. 

"  Not  in  the  house  !  "  he  echoed  a  few  seconds 
later,  rushing  forth,  partly  dressed.  u  Her  bed  is 
still  warm  ! "  he  shouted,  re-emerging  from  Caro- 
line's room,  into  which  he  had  first  hurried. 

"  The  front  door  is  open  !  "  called  Mrs.  Watkin 
from  below,  where  she  had  gone  to  awake  the  ser- 
vant, who  slept  in  a  little  end  ground-floor  room. 

"  She  is  gone  to  the  mill-dam  !  "  gasped  Stephen, 
and,  uttering  a  kind  of  howl,  he  plunged  down  the 
staircase,  and,  dashing  past  the  screaming  women, 
hurried  out  of  the  house.  They  had  to  return  each 
to  her  bedroom  for  some  articles  of  clothing ;  then 
they  followed  him,  keeping  close  together  in  vague 
affright. 

It  was  just  daybreak.  The  red-brick  mill,  the 
zigzag  road,  the  gables  of  the  distant  cottages,  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  with  reaches  of  the  moorland 
disclosed  in  their  openings,  —  all  were  distinctly  vis- 
ible in  the  gray  light ;  for  what  fog  there  had  been 
was  rolling  away  up  the  sides  of  the  tall,  solitary 
cliff  to  the  left,  as  if  it  had  collected  in  one  spot. 
The  birds  were  awaking,  their  shrill  pipings  answer- 
ing each  other  from  every  quarter,  shivering,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  in  the  cold,  thin  morning  air  ; 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  arches  underneath  the  road  made  itself  heard 
in  a  sharp  tinkling.  Beyond  those  interruptions,  all 
was  oppressively,  harshly  silent ;  for  the  women  had 
hushed  their  screams,  and,  without  speaking,  gave 
chase  down  the  road  after  Stephen.     When  Mrs. 
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Watkin  and  Mary  turned  the  angle  of  the  mill-yard 
wall,  they  commanded  a  partial  view  of  the  upper 
valley,  and  at  once  caught  sight  of  Stephen,  now 
ahead  of  them  a  long  way ;  but,  before  they  had 
struggled  on  another  hundred  yards,  they  both  saw 
him  suddenly  stop,  and  raise  his  hands,  though  with- 
out turning  to  them.  As  they  neared  him,  he  ejac- 
ulated something,  and  staggered  forward  a  few  more 
yards  ;  then,  again  he  stopped,  and  again  his  hands 
went  up. 

"  It  is  she  !  "  articulated  Mrs.  Watkin,  panting  for 
breath,  and  pointing  where,  far  along  the  black  line 
of  the  path,  and  a  little  way  from  a  shining  patch 
with  a  faint  mist  rising  above  it,  marking  the  dam, 
a  narrow  white  figure  was  discernible,  advancing,  as 
it  seemed,  in  their  direction.  The  girl,  too,  uttered 
a  cry  of  recognition  at  this  sight,  and  went  a  short 
way  forward  unaccompanied. 

"  She  has  done  it ! "  exclaimed  Stephen,  the  look 
upon  whose  face  was  awful  for  terror.  "  Hark  !  the 
top  valve  is  open  ! "  and,  in  his  excitement,  he 
struck  aside  Mrs.  Watkin's  hand,  outstretched  to- 
wards him. 

"  Valve  ?  "  the  thought  of  the  papers  she  had  found 
Caroline  studying  flashed  across  Mrs.  Watkin. 
"  Valve  ?  "  she  repeated,  withdrawing  her  look  from 
where  he  stood,  bareheaded,  and  only  half  dressed, 
listening  eagerly  forwards,  and  turning  it  up  the 
valley,  towards  the  shining  streak  of  mist,  from  which 
the  white  figure  was  still  descending. 

"  There  it  goes  ?  "  yelled  Stephen,  and,  quitting 
his  aunt's  side,  he  darted  down  towards  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  waving  his  arms  like  a  madman. 

Mrs.  Watkin's  ear  had  previously  detected  a  faint, 
dull,  watery  roar  higher  up  the  valley,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  stream  ;  and,  as 
Stephen  spoke  those  last  words,  she  saw  a  little 
snowy  column  shoot  into  the  air  at  the  bottom  point 
of  the  shining  patch,  and  immediately  it  broke  into 
a  puff,  and  dispersed  into  white  steam  ;  then,  instant- 
ly afterwards,  there  came  on  the  still  air  a  swelling, 
rushing  noise,  which  increased  and  increased,  until, 
at  a  turn  in  the  valley,  there  leaped  into  view  a  vis- 
ible wave  of  water,  rolling  with  an  unwieldy  tum- 
bling motion  down  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  mill- 
dam  had  burst ! 

Mrs.  Watkin  stood  fascinated,  watching  the  ad- 
vance of  the  torrent,  but  the  thought  of  Caroline 
broke  the  spell,  and  as  the  deluge  went  thundering 
past  down  below,  she  found  her  tongue  again,  and 
hurried  forward  to  meet  her  niece.  Caroline,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  had  continued  to  advance  from  the 
other  direction,  and  now  was  not  very  far  away ; 
but  between  her  and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  the  girl,  Mary, 
who  had  stopped,  and,  half-cowering  in  the  path, 
gazed  in  affright  at  her  young  mistress.  She  had 
sufficient  cause !  Caroline  was  dressed  in  nothing 
but  her  long  white  night-clothes,  and  with  one  arm 
pressed  tightly  across  her  chest,  and  the  other  hang- 
ing stiffly  by  her  side,  was  briskly  coming  straight 
along  the  path,  apparently  taking  no  heed  of  any- 
thing. Her  face,  they  saw,  as  she  came  nigher,  was 
of  the  most  deathly  paleness,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  stared  right  on,  unwinkingly.   : 

"  Summut  is  the  matter  wi'  her ! "  cried  the  ser- 
vant-girl, shrinking  aside. 

"  She  is  asleep ! "  gasped  Mrs.  Watkin,  and  she 
too  stopped  short  where  she  stood,  in  sheer  wonder, 
gazing  at  her. 

Without  a  glance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
Caroline,  in  her  white  robes,  passed  between  the 
two,  accurately  following  the  line  of  the  path  ;  and 


although  at  that  moment  a  sharp  tearing  crash  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill  rose  above  the  dull  wash  of 
the  rolling  flood  just  below,  she  appeared  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  the  stirring  of  a  gorse-bush. 

"  Theer  is  blood !  See  her  feet !  O,  she  is 
hurt !  "  and  before  Mrs.  Watkin  could  lift  a  finger, 
the  ignorant,  impulsive  girl,  pointing  to  Caroline's 
naked  feet,  both  of  which  now  showed  bleeding  cuts, 
had  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  sleep-walker's 
dress. 

With  an  instantaneous  shock  Caroline  stopped. 
Just  as  her  aunt  reached  her,  she  was  ending  a 
startled,  terrified  look  about  her,  and,  uttering  a 
shrill  yet  half-choked  scream,  she  staggered  side- 
ways, and  was  falling  heavy  and  helpless  as  a  corpse, 
had  they  not  caught  her.  Very  fortunately  she  had 
swooned  ;  but  the  servant-girl,  if  not  the  aunt  also, 
in  the  first  instance,  mistook  it  for  death,  and  each 
called  piteously  for  Stephen.  Him,  as  they  upheld 
his  sister,  they  could  see  still  gesticulating  wildly, 
standing  upon  an  elevated  point  in  the  valley  below, 
apparently  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flooded  stream, 
which  was  still  going  tumbling  by.  They  had  com- 
menced themselves  to  drag  and  carry  Caroline  along 
the  path  before  he  joined  them. 

"  The  mill-wheel  has  gone  and  the  wall  ! "  he 
said,  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  the  words  could  hardly  be 
distinguished.  He  was  shaking  so  from  head  to 
foot,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  could  give  them 
no  help  whatever.  But  he  made  a  violent  effort  at 
control,  and,  grasping  Caroline  by  the  waist,  he, 
in  a  kind  of  desperate  frenzy,  ran  with  her  along 
the  path,  almost  dispensing  with  the  help  of  the 
others. 

As  they  crossed  the  turnpike  road  with  their  bur- 
den, shouts  were  to  be  heard  at  the  cottages  whither 
the  noise  of  the  catastrophe  had  reached ;  and 
hardly  had  they  carried  Caroline  in  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  when  the  work-people,  young  and 
old,  some  wrapped  only  in  their  bed-coverings,  came 
streaming  up  the  road  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  which 
had  wrecked  the  mill,  and  with  it  their  prospect  of 
work  in  that  district.  Some  bemoaned  it,  and 
others  laughed,  without  much  merriment  in  the 
laughter. 

The  flood,  having  done  its  work,  was  already 
decreasing ;  the  dam  was  becoming  exhausted ;  but 
the  destructive  wave,  all  knew,  was  still  rolling  upon 
its  way  somewhere  below;  and  before  long,  the 
dwellers  in  half  a  dozen  valleys  farther  down  the 
moors  would  become  aware,  by  the  devastation  of 
their  own  property,  that  the  dam  of  Lindon  Mill 
had  burst ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  long  distressing  illness  lay  before  Caroline 
Kenyon,  though  for  some  days  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  be  cut  short  by  a  termination 
which  would  have  been  sadder  still.  Other  doctors, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Watson,  were  called  in ;  and 
Stephen,  who  himself  had  a  most  stricken,  ailing 
look,  watched  by  Caroline  with  a  patience  and  anx- 
iety that  shamed  the  assiduity  of  ordinary  nurses, 
gaining  for  him  the  highest  praise.  If  Mrs.  Watkin 
seemed  to  be  less  touched  than  did  others  by  this 
brotherly  devotion,  it  might  be  owing  to  her  under- 
standing better  how  he  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Caroline's  recovery,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  very  painful  as  well  as  slow.  For 
a  day  and  a  night,  no  sooner  did  consciousness  seem 
to  be  fully  re-establishing  itself  than  she  would  be 
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suddenly  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  fright,  and  -with 
a  shriek,  heart-piercing  to  those  about  her,  she 
would  sink  again  into  a  swoon,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  mortal.  Neither  the  medical 
men  nor  the  others,  with  the  exceptions  of  Stephen, 
the  aunt,  arid  the  servant-girl,  knew  the  full  cause 
for  this.  Mrs.  Watkin  bathed  and  bound  up  Car- 
oline's feet  in  secret,  and  none  of  the  rest  knew  that 
she  had  been  outside  the  house  on  that  fatal  night. 
They  believed  that  the  calamity  at  the  mill  had 
aroused  her  in  her  bed,  and  that  a  glance  from  one 
of  the  windows  had  done  the  rest.  Slowly  the  cri- 
sis passed,  and  Caroline,  faint  and  weak  as  an  in- 
fant, began  to  take  notice  of  matters  about  her ; 
and  now,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  the  terrible  scene  to  which 
she  awoke  for  a  moment  in  the  valley.  Even  the 
news  that  the  mill  was  stopped,  which  had  to  be 
communicated  to  her  when  she  asked  a  question 
about  the  bell  not  ringing  for  meals,  and  the  clack 
of  the  wheel  being  silent,  did  not  appear  in  any  way 
to  startle  her  at  the  instant ;  but,  not  many  minutes 
afterwards,  an  affrighted  curiosity  seemed  visibly 
to  awaken  in  her ;  and  in  reply  to  further  quick 
inquiries,  they  had  to  tell  her,  which  they  did  as 
lightly  as  they  could,  that  the  mill-dam  had  burst, 
carrying  away  the  wheel  and  part  of  the  yard-wall. 
A  spasm  of  terror  convulsed  her  wan  features,  and, 
with  a  violent  tremor  of  the  limbs,  she  again 
swooned.  Those  in  attendance  thought  it  was  but 
the  natural  agitation  of  the  news  working  upon  her 
weakness ;  but  when  Caroline's  senses  had  returned, 
she  intimated  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  with  her  aunt ; 
even  Stephen,  whom  this  greatly  realarmed,  she 
signed  to  leave  the  room.  When  the  two  were 
alone,  Caroline,  trying  vainly  to  raise  herself  in  bed, 
fixed  Mrs.  Watkin  with  her  bright  eyes. 

"  Aunt,"  she  whispered,  clutching  at  the  bed-cur- 
tains to  check  her  trembling,  "  did  /  blow  up  the 
dam  ?  " 

Mrs.  Watkin's'  confusion  was  sufficient  answer; 
and  Caroline  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  with  closing 
eyelids,  as  if  stricken  by  a  blow.  But  this  time  her 
feelings  differently  affected  her;  she  did  not  swoon, 
but,  turning  herself  upon  her  face,  she  sobbed  most 
piteously.  Her  weeping  aunt  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her. 

"  Was  it  a  sin  ? "  at  length  moaned  Caroline, 
showing  her  agonized,  worn  face  through  her  di- 
shevelled hair.     "  I  did  not  know  till  now  I  did  it." 

"  You  Avere  asleep  ! "  reassuringly  murmured  the 
aunt.     "  You  did  not  know  what  you  did." 

"  It  was  the  papers.  Where  are  they  ?  I  could 
not  keep  from  studying  them ;  and  I  felt,  if  I  went 
out  of  doors,  I  must  do  it.  Where  are  the  papers  ?  " 
she  entreatingly  whispered.  "  O,  they  are  in 
Stephen's  writing!" 

"  I  have  them  ;  I  found  them  that  morning  upon 
the  floor  here";  and  Mrs.  Watkin  took  some 
crumpled  papers  from  somewhere  about  her  dress. 

M  Tear  them  up,  —  the  window,"  feebly  articulated 
Caroline. 

The  aunt  with  shaking  fingers,  tore  the  papers 
into  little  bits,  and,  opening  the  casement,  sent  the 
fragments  flying  on  the  wind  like  snow-flakes. 

Caroline,  uttering  an  expression  of  relief,  once 
more  sunk  backwards,  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  conversation  then  went  no  further. 

That  evening,  Caroline  drew  her  brother  to  her, 
slipping  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  and,  as  she 
kissed  him  through  her  tears,  he  learned  that  she 
knew  all.     He  too  wept,  and  frankly  expressed  his 


penitence,  vowing  that  he  would  be  a  firmer  and  a 
better  man  in  future.  Caroline  tried  to  hush  up 
his  sorrow,  £ven  while  she  joined  in  it,  and  her  man- 
ner towards  him  grew  even  more  tender  than  it  used 
to  be  before  this  calamity,  for  she,  by  some  curious 
process,  seemed  almost  to  persuade  herself  that  they 
had  shared  a  great  sin  between  them,  so  their  re- 
pentance must  be  in  common,  and  the  pardon,  when 
it  came,  would  be  a  joint  one.  It  was  indeed  a 
matter  to  puzzle  more  subtle  reasoners  than  they 
were,  —  how  a  temptation  could  so  have  shifted 
ground  from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  second 
victim  of  it,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  deed, 
have  perpetrated  the  act  from  which  both  shrank  ! 

The  facts,  however,  were  now  clear  enough. 
Caroline,  upon  finding,  in  Stephen's  handwriting, 
the  second  papers,  in  utter  despair  at  her  brother's 
weakness,  let  the  idea  of  the  bursting  of  the  dam  so 
seize  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  fascinated  by  the 
papers,  and  after  further  yielding  to  it  by  study- 
ing Stephen's  fatal  sketch  of  how  the  valves  might 
be  mismanaged,  she  had,  in  her  sleep,  on  two  con- 
secutive nights,  left  the  house,  and  gone  to  the  dam, 
where,  on  the  second  visit,  in  a  way  it  would  be 
idle  to  try  to  account  for,  she  had  raised  one  great 
heavy  valve  and  closed  another,  and,  but  for  the 
servant-girl's  conduct,  would  have  returned  to  the 
house  and  to  her  bed  without  awaking.  But  Caro- 
line argued  that  it  must  have  been  a  sin  on  her 
part,  after  so  blaming  Stephen  for  not  better  resist- 
ing the  temptation,  that  she,  even  unconsciously, 
should  actually  yield  to  it.  The  pain  these  thoughts, 
gave  her  would  have  retarded  her  recovery ;  but, 
luckily  for  everybody  concerned,  there  came  another 
to  decide  this  controversy,  —  one  whose  voice  had 
much  greater  weight  than  either  the  frail  Stephen's 
or  the  unauthoritative  aunt's.  Mr.  Grey,  the  young 
banker,  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  which  was  on  the 
second  day  after  its  occurrence  ;  he  it  was  who  sum- 
moned the  London  physician,  and  as  Caroline  grew 
stronger,  Mr.  Grey's  visits,  while  not  less  frequent, 
became  still  more  prolonged.  In  the  end,  he  learned 
all,  jointly  from  Caroline  and  her  pleased  aunt. 
The  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  perplexities  of 
the  case  was  possibly  not  the  one  which  would  satis- 
fy learned  casuists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
sure'  no  mode  of  theirs  would  have  been  half  so 
effective  with  Caroline. 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  blew  up  ten  mill-dams !  " 
sweepingly  asseverated  that  gentleman,  standing  be- 
side the  invalid's  chair  in  the  front  garden,  some 
fortnight  later. 

"  What,  Edward !  Don't  you  think  it  was  sin- 
ful ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit ! "  was  the  bold  answer  ;  and  the  tall 
figure  stooped  its  calm,  confident  eyes,  to  gaze  into 
the  pale  face  which  was  upturned.  "  We  dream  a 
good  many  sins,  most  of  us  ;  but,  if  we  don't  act  them 
when  we  are  awake,  we  are  not  blamed  for  them." 

"  But  I  did  act  this ! " 

"  Not  when  you  were  awake.  And  if  the  Devil 
likes  to  cheat  himself,  that  is  his  lookout.  In  this 
case,  he  did  so  clearly  enough." 

"  Don't  you  really  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it  ?  " 
and  the  bright  eyes  grew  the  brighter  for  a  tear  in 
each,  as  she  eagerly  awaited  the  answer. 

"  I  think  a  great  deal  better  of  you,  since  it  shows 
what  an  angel  you  are.  If  you  had  not  been  the 
best  sister  in  the  world,  you  would  not  have  done  it. 
I  love  you  twice  as  well  for  it "  ;  and  the  lips  now 
descended,  as  well  as  the  glances,  and  made  oath  of  it. 
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Caroline  chafed  no  more.  That  last  argument 
ended  all  doubt ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  not  have  half-persuaded  her  to  sin  again ! 
Not  another  reason  was  required ;  but  Mr.  Edward 
Grey  proceeded  to  give  some ;  fortunately,  they  did 
not  in  this  case,  as  might  have  happened  in  many 
others,  unsettle  the  conclusion.  lie  said  she  ought 
not  to  tease  herself  with  these  thoughts,  for  that  no- 
body had  suffered  from  the  occm-rence  but  her- 
self. In  answer  to  her  wondering  look,  he  went 
on  to  prove  it.  The  work-people  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  he  said,  had  paid  for  them  the 
expense  of  removing  to  another  district,  where 
"  hands  "  were  wanted  ;  then,  the  persons  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  lower  down  had  had  their 
little  losses  made  good :  and  as  for  the  mill  itself  and 
the  dam,  what  did  that  injury  matter  ?  And,  lower- 
ing his  face  to  her  ear,  he  whispered :  "  Those  are 
ours  ;  the  purchase-deeds  were  signed  by  that  hard 
old  Mr.  Price  this  morning.  And  this  will  reduce 
your  settlement-money,  so  that  it  is  only  you  who 
suffer." 

We  cannot  record  Caroline  Kenyon's  answer,  for 
no  printer's  types  have  been  yet  invented  for  the 
representation  of  the  soft,  liquid  sounds  in  which  it 
was  couched.  It  was,  however,  quite  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Grey,  although  he  by  no  means  objected  to 
repetitions  of  it  in  the  gentle  talk  which  followed. 

Is  there  anything  more  needs  adding  ?  The  mill 
was  gutted  of  the  machinery,  which  Stephen  Ken- 
yon  took  with  him  to  another  more  likely  district, 
.  where  he  is  now  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  wool- 
len cloth,  instead  of  tapes.  Mr.  Grey,  the  neighbor- 
ing ban^fer,  has  a  handsome,  happy  wife  in  Caroline  : 
and  they  are  often  visited  by  a  middle-aged  widow- 
lady,  belonging  to  a  distant  cathedral  town,  who 
firmly  believes  that  in  some  way  she  was  the  means 
of  bringing  them  together.  If,  in  the  coming  sea- 
son, any  sportsmen  on  the  Derbyshire  moors  should 
wander  wide,  and,  getting  across  the  border,  should 
come  among  the  valleys  upon  a  ruined  building,  and 
a  knot  of  half-deserted  cottages,  and,  on  inquiring, 
should  learn  that  it  was  called  Lindon  Mill,  let  him 
keep  our  secret. 
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"  The  destiny  of  nations  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  feed,"  once  declared  a  French 
philosopher,  and  although  at  first  sight  this  aphorism 
seems  so  to  lower  man  and  woman  kind  in  the  moral 
scale,  that  self-exalted  human  nature  is  on  all  sides 
inclined  to  protest  against  it,  the  truth  of  it  is 
or  ought  to  be  none  the  less  practically  acknowl- 
edged, not  only  by  every  stout,  matter-of-fact  mate- 
rialist, but  by  every  sensitive  palace  belle,  by  every 
club  lounger,  by  every  prince,  politician,  and  —  with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  by  every  popular 
preacher  also  within  this  our  palatial  local  centre  of 
civilization  ycleped  Saint  James's. 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  so !     But  — 

"  Happiness  for  man  —  the  hungry  sinner  !  — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner." 

At  least,  so  sang  Byron,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and  with 
ponderous  propriety  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had 
previously  observed :  "  A  man  seldom  thinks  with 
more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does  of 
his  dinner,  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed, 
he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
thin<rs." 


But  to  eat  is  not  to  dine,  any  more  than  to  talk  is 
to  converse,  and  considering  his  obesity  and  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms  such  as  those  evinced  by  his 
spleen  against  Garrick,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  giant  lexicographer  above  quoted 
did  really  understand  the  fine  art  of  dining,  or  its 
vital  importance,  either  to  man  in  his  study  or  to 
society  at  large. 

Talleyrand  —  prince  of  diners  —  declared  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  was  to  look  well  after 
his  own  liver,  and  to  the  perfections  of  his  cook  at- 
tributed many  of  those  political  successes  by  which 
he,  the  arch  diplomatist  of  France,  dazzled  and  as- 
tounded Europe.  Nor  can  the  world  forget  how 
our  own  present  literary  Premier  of  England,  long 
since  not  only  practically  but  theoretically  proclaimed 
the  truth  that,  as  Byron  erst  said, "  A  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  education,  something  upon  nerves  and 
habits,  but  most  upon  digestion."  For  who,  having 
read  "  Tancred ;  or,  The  New  Crusade,"  by  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that 
scene  when  the  witty  philosopher,-  Lord  Eskdale, 
cousin  and  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont,  at  Montacute  Castle,  upon  a  grand  occasion, 
feels  the  importance  to  his  host  and  hostess  of  sooth- 
ing the  wounded  feelings  of  Leander,  the  celebrated 
artist  cook,  who  complained  that  his  triumphs  of 
skill  had  not  met  with  due  appreciation  in  that 
country  castle,  where,  for  the  time,  he  had  deigned 
to  display  them. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  He  is  alone  in  the  cook's  room." 

And  then  Lord  Eskdale  —  who  we  are  elsewhere 
told  had  a  great  sympathy  with  artists,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  that  irritability  which  is  said  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  creative  power  —  said,  "I 
will  go  to  him." 

"  Alone,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  telling  this  story,  — 
"  alone  in  the  cook's  room,  gazing  in  listless  vacancy 
on  the  fire,  —  that  fire  which,  under  his  influence, 
had  often  achieved  so  many  master  works,  —  was 
the  great  artist  who  was  not  appreciated.  No  longer 
suffering  under  mortification,  but  overwhelmed  by 
that  exhaustion  which  follows  acute  sensibility,  and 
the  over-tension  of  the  creative  faculty,  he  looked 
round  as  Lord  Eskdale  entered,  and,  when  he  per- 
ceived who  was  his  visitor,  he  rose  immediately, 
bowed  very  low,  and  then  sighed. 

"  After  a  few  preliminary  words  from  Lord  Esk- 
dale, and  when  Leander  had  bowed  again,  but  still 
sighed,  his  diplomatic  Lordship  said  : '  Why  I  wished 
you  to  come  down  here,  Leander,  was  not  to  receive 
the  applause  of  my  cousin  and  his  guests,  but  to 
form  their  taste.' 

"  Here,"  observes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  was  a  great  idea, 
exciting  and  enobling.  It  threw  quite  a  new  light 
upon  the  position  of  Leander.  He  started;  his 
brow  seemed  to  clear.  Leander,  then,  like  other 
eminent  men,  had  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as 
rights  to  enjoy ;  he  had  a  right  to  fame,  but  it  was 
also  his  duty  to  form  and  direct  public  taste.  That 
was  the  reason  he  had  been  brought  down  to  Bella- 
mont  Castle,  because  some  of  the  greatest  personages 
in  England,  who  had  never  eaten  a  proper  dinner 
in  their  lives,  would  have  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  of  witnessing  art.  Leander  had  a  mission 
to  perform. 

"  '  If  I  were  you,  I  would  exert  myself,  Leander,' 
said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  '  Ah  !  my  Lord,  if  all  men  were  like  you !  R 
artists  were  only  sure  of  being  appreciated :  if  we 
were  but  understood,  a  dinner  would  become  a  sac- 
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rifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  kitchen  would  be  para- 
dise.' " 

Lord  Eskdale  (or  rather  Mr.  Disraeli)  shows  by 
this  stroke,  how,  as  a  disciple  of  Brillat  Savarin,  he 
understands  the  influence  of  gastronomy  upon  affairs 
of  importance ;  and,  doubtless,  he  often  experiences 
how,  as  the  great  French  physiologist  just  named 
observes,  all  the  characteristics  which  social  civiliza- 
tion has  introduced  amongst  us  arc  often  assembled 
round  the  same  table,  such  as  Love,  Friendship, 
Speculation,  Power,  Ambition,  Intrigue :  "  Voila 
pourquoi  le  convivial,  louche  a  tout ;  voila  pourquoi  il 
produit  des  fruits  de  toutes  les  saveurs." 

Speaking  of  Brillat  Savarin,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  declare,  that  every  statesman,  as  well  as  every 
physician,  ought  to  make  a  pocket  companion  of 
his  Physiologic  du  Gout. 

But  who  was  Brillat  Savarin  ? 

In  club-houses  and  elsewhere  in  Saint  James's,  his 
name  is  often  quoted  in  connection  with  some  dainty 
dish  or  bill  of  fare,  though  of  his  life  too  little  is 
known,  for  dining  men  are  not  always  considerately 
thankful  for  a  good  digestion,  and  too  often  forget 
to  say  their  grace  after  dinner. 

Monsieur  Brillat  Savarin,  barrister  by  profession, 
but  epicurean  philosopher  by  instinct,  was  in  the 
year  1755  born  at  Belley,  a  small  Alpine  city  not 
far  from  the  old  Rhone  boundaries  of  France  and 
Savoy.  His  ancestors  had  from  time  to  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  bar  and  in  the  magis- 
tracy of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  had  seemingly 
ever  been  so  popular  as  he  who  was  destined  to 
hand  their  name  down  to  posterity,  for  in  his  case 
great  professional  ability  was  combined  with  an  ur- 
banity of  manner  which  made  him  a  social  favorite 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  musician  and  a 
scholar,  but  by  no  means  a  pedant.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician, but  not  a  bigoted  adherent  to  faction,  as  was 
proved  when,  in  1789,  he  was  deputed  to  represent 
the  Liberal  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-General  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Belley. 
And  here,  speaking  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  is  curious  in  the  case 
of  Brillat  Savarin  to  observe  wlfat  remarkable  op- 
portunities he  must  have  had  of  studying  the  physi- 
ology of  politics,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression,—  of  contrasting,  for  example,  the  life  led 
by  the  impulsive  and  overwhelmingly  eloquent  Mira- 
beau,  who  was  too  often  guilty  of  excesses,  and 
whose  face,  as  he  himself  said,  was  like  that  of  a  tiger 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  with  that  of  the  pitiless 
but  self-denying  Robespierre,  that  "  devotee  without 
passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  lead,  but 
yet  without  the  courage,  the  greatness,  the  sensibil- 
ity which  usually  accompany  them."  One  of  the 
most  odious  beings  that  ever  ruled  over  men,  and 
the  very  vilest,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  strong  con- 
viction and  acknowledged  integrity,  his  features 
were  described  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  mean,  his 
complexion  being  pale,  and  his  veins  of  a  greenish 
hue.  His  expression  of  countenance  was  sinister. 
He  never  looked  his  neighbors  full  in  the  face,  and 
he  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  continual  and  unpleas- 
ant winking  of  the  eyes. 

Brillat  Savarin  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  from  America,  where, 
like  many  another  illustrious  emigrant  of  his  day,  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  his  own  exertions 
and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  he  said :  "  Tell 
me  what  a  man  eats,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
is." 


At  New  York,  Savarin  had  for  two  years  subsisted 
as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  with  which 
avocation  he  there  combined  that  of  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  a  theatre,  but  during  the  period  of  his 
exile  he  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  cosmopolitan 
observation,  and  by  experience  he  found  that  a  man 
who  feeds  unwisely  is  in  no  state  to  endure  pro- 
tracted fatigue  either  bodily  or  mental.  Upon  va- 
rious occasions  he  had  reason  to  remark  that  the 
most  sage  rulers  of  this  world  often  triumph  by 
means  of  judiciously  served  repasts,  and  that,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  his  own  day,  great 
political  events  had  either  originated  or  culminated 
in  the  social  science  of  gastronomy  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  intelligently  and  practically  understand 
the  connection  betwixt  mind  and  matter.  He  ob- 
served also,  that  upon  this  point  even  nature  uncivil- 
ized speaks,  for  amongst  savage  tribes,  it  is  not  usu- 
ally the  custom  to  fast  whilst  discussing  questions  of 
peace  or  war ;  and  amongst  the  uneducated  classes 
of  civilized  lands,  it  is  at  the  village  inn  or  public 
house  that  bargains  are  struck,  and  affairs  of  business 
connected  with  flocks  and  herds  transacted. 

As  a  reading  man,  Brillat  Savarin  probably  re- 
membered how  when  King  Saul  having  sought  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  and  in  sore  fear  fell  "  straightway 
all  along  on  the  earth,"  because  of  the  apparition  of 
Samuel,  he  —  the  King  of  Israel  —  had  "  eaten  no 
bread  all  the  day  nor  all  the  night,"  and  "  there  was 
no  strength  in  him,"  whereupon  the  first  thing  after- 
wards that  the  woman,  who  by  obeying  his  voice 
had  placed  her  own  life  in  Saul's  hands,  did  was  to 
place  a  morsel  of  bread  before  him,  that  he  might 
"  eat  and  have  strength,  when  he  again  went  forth 
on  his  way,"  whilst  his  servants  (who  probably  and 
with  reason  attributed  the  erst  gloomy  fits  of  their 
royal  master  to  some  habit  he  had  contracted  of  un- 
seasonably fasting)  joined  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  woman  in  compelling  Saul  to  eat  of  the  meat 
that  she  eventually  cooked  and  offered  to  him,  and 
by  means  of.  which  his  physical  strength  and  moral 
courage  were  sufficiently  renewed  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  journey. 

As  a  student  of  profane  history,  Brillat  Savarin 
was  undoubtedly  well  aware  that  from  Asia  origi- 
nally came  the  science  of  gastronomy,  and  that,  the 
Persians  having  communicated  this  science  to  the 
Greeks,  it  was  so  intelligently  and  practically  inter- 
preted by  the  Athenians  that  it  is  not  too  much  on 
reflection  to  attribute  secondarily  some  of  their  most 
harmonious  works  of  art  to  the  perfection  of  their 
digestion.  Students  of  technical  anatomy  in  these 
latter  days  must  bow  to  Greek  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  physiology.  Phidias,  doubtless,  knew  how  to 
bathe  and  how  to  dine. 

When  the  Romans  had  learnt  the  social  science  of 
gastronomy  from  the  Greeks,  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  as  some  Latin  poets  can  testify,  who  knew 
its  use  and  shunned  its  abuse,  despite  the  severe 
comments  of  Seneca  upon  table  Sybarite  customs 
contemporary  with  himself;  and,  considering  how 
other  writers  of  that  time  are  silent  as  to  these  Sy- 
barite abuses,  it  is  only  fair  here  to  suppose  that 
there  may  possibly  have  been  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  suggested  by  M.  de  Jaucourt,  the  French 
Encyclopediste,  when,  referring  to  Seneca's  severity, 
he  adds,  "  ou  sa  bile."  Yet  Seneca,  whether  in  his 
latter  days  suffering  from  spleen  (as  an  unintelligent 
diner)  or  not,  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  where  the  art  of  dining  seems  so  to  have 
flourished,  that  Cleopatra  herself  proved  practically 
to  Antony  how  the  act  of  eating,  if  judiciously  per- 
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formed,  is  anything  but  incompatible  with  female 
grace  or  beauty ;  for  Antony  was  so  pleased  with 
one  of  his  own  cooks  for  serving  a  repast  worthy  of 
Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
city  as  a  recompense. 

Innumerable  are  classical  proofs  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which,  as  a  civilizing  art,  gastronomy  was 
held  in  the  South  of  Europe  long  ere  the  remainder 
of  that  continent  was  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  By 
the  Romans  was  Gaul  doubtless  to  some  extent  ini- 
tiated in  that  as  in  other  arts ;  but,  in  time,  it  had 
gradually  so  declined  in  the  West,  that  not  until  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  fresh  importation  of 
Italian  Science  and  Art  by  Catherine  de  Medieis, 
did  a  culinary  renaissance  take  place  in  France.  By 
the  philosophic  Montaigne  it  was  called  la  science 
de  la  gueule. 

"  One  of  those  artists,"  says  he,  "  who  had  former- 
ly served  Cardinal  Carafli,  discoursed  to  me  con- 
cerning this  science  de  gueule  with  a  magisterial 
countenance,  and  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  it 
had  been  some  great  point  of  theology ;  he  analyzed 
for  me  certain  distinctions,  or  differences,  of  appe- 
tite; that  of  which  one  is  conscious  when  fasting, 
that  which  one  feels  after  the  second  or  third  ser- 
vice ;  the  means  sometimes  of  pleasing,  sometimes  of 
provoking  the  same  ;  the  police  of  sauces  generally 
and  individually  as  to  their  ingredients  and  effects ; 
the  various  natures  of  salads,  their  uses,  and  the 
means  of  so  ornamenting  them  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  sight." 

From  the  time  of  Montaigne  henceforth,  the  art 
of  eating  was  cultivated  with  such  care  in  France 
as  to  make  it  for  generations  an  art  almost  peculiar 
to  the  vivacious  and  —  as  regards  alcohol  —  sober 
people  of  that  fair  land  of  fetes.  Had  Louis  XI.  not 
lived  before  the  time  of  its  renaissance,  he  might  not 
have  suffered  as  he  did  from  spleen,  or,  whilst  him- 
self dreading  every  east  wind  that  blew,  been,  as  he 
was  called,  The  Scourge  of  the  Human  Race. 

The  great  authors  who  made  France  illustrious  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  art,  which  by  that  time  had  made 
great  progress  in  their  native  land,  it  being,  like 
them,  —  Boileau,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
others,  —  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  who  could  not  but  know,  it  may  here  be 
added,  the  importance  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  his  own  successes  in  arms.  The 
church  herself  had  long  prescribed  alternate  fasts 
and  festivals,  and,  whilst  judiciously  estimating  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  importance  of  the 
"  luxure  de  bonne  chere  "  which  succeeded  certain  pe- 
riods of,  in  many  cases,  most  salutary  abstinence,  was 
herself  for  a  lengthened  time  the  conservatrice  of 
"  gastrologie  "  (as  the  art  of  French  cookery  was  once 
called),  —  nuns  and  monks  being  most  capable  at- 
tendants on  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  in  their  convents 
and  monasteries  the  study  of  diet  was  deemed  of 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  importance  than  that  of  phy- 
sic. But,  to  return  to  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  Brillat  Savarin  seriously  declares  his 
belief  that  much  of  their  inspiration  was  due  to  such 
suppers  as  those  that  were  given  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  —  famous  for  the  refinement  of  its 
meats  and  mots,  —  and  that  the  sarcastic  Geoffroy 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  attributed  the  sickly  sen- 
timentality of  18th  century  French  poetry  to  the 
habit  poets,  or  rather  poetasters,  had  by  that  time 
contracted  of  sipping  eau  sucre'e. 

"  Upon  these  principles,"  says  Brillat  Savarin, 
"  I  have  examined  the   works   of  certain   authors 


known  to  have  been  poor  or  ailing ;  and  with  truth 
do  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  energy  in  them,  save  when  those  who  penned 
them  were  either  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  their 
woes,  or  by  too  often  ill-concealed  envy."  (Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  most  of  those 
the  poet,  starved,  has,  like  the  swan,  but  sung  a  dy- 
ing song,  and  the  world  has  only  learnt  to  appreci- 
ate the  power  of  that  song  too  late.)  "  Upon  the 
other  hand,"  continues  Brillat  Savarin,  "  he  who  is 
well  dieted,  and  whose  physical  forces  are  re-fortified 
by  prudence  and  discernment  in  the  matter  of  food, 
can  sustain  an  amount  of  fatigue  which  otherwise 
would  be  insupportable.  The  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Boulogne,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  partook  of 
two  light  repasts  and  several  cups  of  coffee  during 
the  thirty  hours  that  he  was  at  work  with  his  Minis- 
ters of  State  and  others."  By  this  last  remark, 
Brillat  Savarin  shows  that,  with  regard  to  diet,  it  is 
quality,  and  not  quantity,  he  would  fain  prescribe. 
No  poet,  no  fanciful  romance  writer,  delights  more 
than  he  seems  to  have  done  in  festive  accessories, 
in  all  that  can  charm  other  senses  whilst  enhancing 
that  of  taste.  The  sight  and  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
sound  of  music,  the  harmony  of  motion,  such  as  that 
still  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  East  by  trained 
dancers,  —  all  these  and  many  other  such  accompani- 
ments to  a  repast  have  their  uses  scarcely  less  than 
their  beauties ;  but  when  such  things  are  not  avail- 
able, the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  still,  according  to 
him,  to  be  enjoyed  under  four  conditions,  viz.  di- 
gestible food,  good  wine,  leisure,  and  amiable  com- 
panionship. 

"  It  is  thus,"  says  Savarin,  "  I  have  often  pictured 
to  myself  a  frugal  tete-a-tete  repast  with  Horace  : 
such  an  one  as  might  have  been  enjoyed  by  some 
invited  neighbor  of  his,  or  some  guest  constrained 
by  bad  weather  to  seek  shelter  in  his  retreat ;  a  good 
fowl,  a  kid  (fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert,  grapes, 
figs,  and  walnuts.  Add  to  all  that  wine  from  a 
vintage  under  the  consulate  of  Manlius  (Nata 
mecumtconsule  Manlio),  and  the  conversation  of  the 
voluptuous  poet,  and  I  for  one  should  have  supped 
in  the  most  comfortable  manner." 

Brillat  Savarin  wrote  thus  when  having  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Major- General  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  in  Germany,  and  subsequently  as  Govern- 
ment Commissaire  with  regard  to  the  tribunal  of 
Seine-et-Oise  at  Versailles,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
election  of  the  Senate  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

The  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
peaceful,  and  his  words  of  wisdom  were  listened  to 
with  none  the  less  respect  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  graceful  dependants  because  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  pleasant  smile  and  cheerful  manner. 
It  was  during  that  last  period  of  repose  in  his  life 
that  he  wrote  his  merry,  though  none  the  less  philo- 
sophical treatise,  that  "  Physiologie  du  Gout,"  for 
which  the  digestion  of  Europe  generally  has  much 
to  thank  him.  By  acting  on  the  principles  expound- 
ed by  himself  in  that  work,  he  often  played  the 
part  of  an  able  physician  towards  guests  at  his  own 
table,  and  also  towards  friends  who  were  too  ill  from 
dyspepsia  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  but  to  whom 
he  himself  carried  a  cure  in  the  shape  of  some  sort 
of  diet  more  efficacious  than  nauseous  drugs.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier,  of 
whom,  amongst  other  works  of  art  at  his  residence 
in  Paris,  he  possessed  the  bust  by  Chinard,  and  the 
miniature  portrait  by  Augustin.  As  in  old  times  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  or  rather  at  the  soupers 
raisonnes,  to  which  French  literature,  as  aforesaid, 
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was  much  indebted,  there  was  food  for  mind  as 
well  as  body  at  the  table  of  Brillat  Savarin. 

He  knew  Talleyrand  personally,  and  shared  his 
views  as  to  the  diplomacy  of  diet,  often  aiding  him, 
as  it  seems,  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Talleyrand, 
like  Savarin,  had,  as  an  emigrant  in  earlier  years, 
studied  various  forms  of  life  in  the  New  World  ;  both 
of  these  political  gourmet*  had  been  disciplined  dur- 
ing exile  by  experience  in  a  way  to  teach  them  how 
to  extract  as  much  good  as  possible  out  of  things 
which  to  men  of  less  inventive  genius  would  have 
seemed  as  nothing ;  and  each  of  them,  when  the 
returning  tide  of  good  fortune  placed  abundance 
once  more  within  his  reach,  knew  the  importance  of 
all  the  refined  details  of  the  dinner-table,  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  industry  at  home,  and  to  the  interna- 
tional policy  of  his  country  abroad,  in  the  colonies 
and  elsewhere.  Both  of  them  did  eat  to  live,  but 
neither  of  them  lived  to  eat. 

Brillat  Savarin,  also,  like  Talleyrand,  could  re- 
member the  refined  suppers  of  Paris  before  the  Rev- 
olution, at  which  repasts,  as  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Genlis  tells  us,  everybody  felt  amused  at  table  be- 
cause everybody  was  seated,  not  by  any  arbitrary 
exercise  of  will  on  the  part  of  host  or  hostess,  but 
according  to  voluntary  choice  of  temporary  compan- 
ionship. "  In  those  days,"  says  Madame  de  Genlis, 
"  the  master  of  the  house  was  not  in  the  habit,  ere 
sitting  down  to  table,  of  darting  across  the  drawing- 
room  towards  the  most  considerable  female  person- 
age, in  order  to  lead  her  forth  on  his  arm,  to  parade 
her  as  it  were  in  triumph  before  all  the  other 
ladies  present,  and  then  to  seat  her  pompously  on 
his  own  right  hand."  It  was  not  at  the  court  nor  in 
the  capital,  but  merely  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
that  each  gentleman  present  on  such  occasions 
deemed  it  a  polite  thing  to  hand  a  lady,  and  espe- 
cially one  indicated  to  him  by  his  entertainers,  forth 
to  that  which  in  these  days  we  call  dinner,  but  which 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  supper.  The  ap- 
proved custom  was  for  all  the  ladies  present  —  a 
graceful  array,  no  doubt  —  to  pass  out  first  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  for  all  the  gentlemen  to 
follow  them  immediately  into  the  dining-room, 
where,  the  company  being  thus  quickly  reassembled, 
all  the  guests  seated  themselves  according  to  choice, 
and  not  unfrequently  (in  those  days  when  causerie, 
and  not  talk,  was  in  vogue)  with  a  view  to  continu- 
ing some  conversation,  the  beginning  of  which  had 
previously  in  the  drawing-room  beguiled  even  the 
mauvais  quart  d'heure  de  Rabelais.  To  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood,  however,  marked  precedence 
was  awarded,  the  places  reserved  for  them  being 
always  next  host  or  hostess ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
neither  rank  nor  wealth  prevailed  over  untitled 
wit  or  penniless  beauty,  for  it  was  the  courteous 
creed  of  the  ancien  regime  of  France  that  all  guests 
invited  to  set  at  the  same  table  were  on  a  social 
equality  one  with  the  other. 

Remembering  such  repasts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Brillat  Savarin,  unlike  Byron,  liked 
to  see  a  pretty  or  graceful  woman  eat :  "  Nothing  is 
more  agreeable,"  he  gallantly  declares ;  "  one  of  her 
hands  just  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  table,  the 
other  conveying  some  daintily  cut  morsels  to  her 
mouth  .  .  .  her  eyes  brilliant  ....  her  conversation 
agreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious ;  not  wanting, 
either,  in  that  grain  of  coquetterie  which  women  put 
into  everything.  With  such  advantages  she  is  irre- 
sistible, and  Cato  the  censor  himself  would  agree  with 
this." 

All  very  pretty  this  from  a  genial  old  Frenchman, 


—  a  polite  philosophe  like  Brillat  Savarin,  who  had 
seen  the  best  side  of  his  own  argument ;  but  there 
are  some  readers  whose  experience  upon  this  point 
would  rather  Coincide  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion, 
when,  in  The  New  Crusade,  he  says :  "  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  next  to  the  corroding  cares  of 
Europeans,  principally  occasioned  by  their  love  of 
accumulating  money  which  they  never  enjoy,"  the 
principal  cause  of  modern  dyspepsia  prevalent 
among  them  is  their  irrational  habit  of  interfering 
with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing  attempts 
at  repartee,  and  racking  their  brain  at  a  moment 

when  it  should  be  calm It  has  been  supposed 

that  the  presence  of  women  at  our  banquets  has  oc- 
casioned this  fatal  and  inopportune  desire  to  shine ; 
and  an  argument  has  been  founded  on  this  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  their  exclusion,  from  an  incident 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  that 
ideal  which  they  should  always  study  and  cherish. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  if  a  woman  eats,  she  may 
destroy  her  spell,  and  that,  if  she  will  not  eat,  she 
destroys  our  dinner." 

A  great  argument  this  of  our  present  Premier  in 
favor  of  male  political  banquets,  and  Saint  James's 
Club  dinners;  and,  as  it  involves  more  than  one 
compliment  to  those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
same,  it  will  be  pardoned  by  them.  For  the  same 
reason  so  is  Byron  forgiven,  although  he  ran  the 
risk  of  doing  serious  injury  to  female  loveliness,  — 
or  to  such  rounded  forms  of  it  as  painters  and 
sculptors  best  portray,  and  he  best  sang,  —  by  the 
aversion  attributed  to  him  of  seeing  a  woman  eat ; 
for  in  consequence  of  it,  some  of  his  fair  admirers 
contemporary  with  him  are  said  to  have  attempted 
the  impossibility  of  being  beautiful  under  starvation. 
The  fact  is,  Lord  Byron's  digestion  was  so  bad,  that, 
even  at  Diodati,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  "  the 
Shelleys'  cottage,"  he  preferred  to  dine  alone  ;  and 
even  Brillat  Savarin  himself  might  have  approved 
of  such  solitude  in  his  lordship's  case  during  that 
time  at  Diodati  (a.  d.  1816),  only  he,  the  French 
physiologist,  would  most  certainly'have  prescribed  a 
different  diet  to  that  the  great  poet  then  adopted; 
for  "  a  thin  slice  of  bread  with  tea,  at  breakfast,  a 
light  vegetable  dinner,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  selt- 
zer-water, tinged  with  Vin  de  Grave,  and  in  the 
evening  a  cup  of  green  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  sustenance ;  the  pangs  of 
hunger  he  appeased  by  privately  chewing  tobacco 
and  smoking  cigars." 

Brillat  Savarin  was  contemporary  with  Lord  By- 
ron, but,  unfortunately,  his  meditative  gastronomy, 
or  Physiologie  du  Goat,  was  not  published  until  the 
illustrious  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  had  made  his 
last  chivalrous  but  most  fatal  pilgrimage  to  Greece. 

In  18*26  Brillat  Savarin  himself  died,  having  up- 
on the  21st  of  January  —  an  anniversary  then  still 
held  sacred  by  royalists,  who  regarded  Louis  XVI. 
as  saint  and  martyr  —  increased  a  cold  from  which 
he  had  previously  been  suffering,  by  zealous  at- 
tendance at  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  that  time  still 
annually  celebrated  at  the  church  of  St.  Denis. 
Upon  the  2d  day  of  February  he  expired.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  countrymen  and  admirers,  "  II  a 
quitte  la  vie,  comme  le  convive  rassassie  sort  du 
festin  :  tanquam  convioa  satur,  sans  regrets  et  sans 
faiblesse."  Many  were  the  friends  who  mourned 
his  loss,  and  the  memorial  he  bequeathed  to  the 
world  has  since  become,  as  it  were,  a  handbook  of 
modern  social  civilization. 

People  in  Paris  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
M.  Brillat  Savarin  were  astonished  at  the  serious- 
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ness  of  thought  displayed  by  him  in  the  work  con- 
taining his  physiological  and  transcendental  Medi- 
tations on  Gastronomy ;  for  they  were  wont  to  re- 
gard him  rather  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
tall  old  man,  who  enjoyed  his  dignified  ease  whilst 
chatting  of  his  own  past  adventures  (of  his  having, 
for  example,  been,  in  the  year  1793,  compelled  by 
the  terrorists  to  fly  first  into  Switzerland  and  then 
to  America),  than  as  anything  like  a  profound  phi- 
losopher ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best  in  his  own 
home,  and  even  the  amiable  women  whom  he  there 
delighted  by  his  society,  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
beneath  the  sparkling  charm  of  his  conversation  lay 
earnestness  and  wisdom.  And  indeed  it  was  a  wis- 
dom from  which  many  an  intelligent  French  lady 
was  not  slow  to  derive  much  practical  advantage ; 
for  it  taught  her  the  rationalism  of  diet,  and  its 
moral  importance,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her 
husband,  were  he  statesman,  litterateur,  or  pur- 
suing any  sort  of  avocation  necessitating  continu- 
ous thought.  Somebody  once  compared  Brillat 
Savarin  in  his  old  age  to  the  "  vieillard  de  Theos 
fohltrant  au  milieu  des  Graces";  but,  in  truth,  he 
did  good  service  to  the  Graces,  by  reminding  them 
how  the  most  illustrious  women  of  classical  antiquity 
were  never  more  lovely,  never  more  powerful,  than 
when  graciously  supervising  their  households. 

In  fact,  if  Brillat  Savarin  in  the  last  generation 
had  only  possessed  some  few  fair  disciples  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  France,  the  comfort,  the  health, 
the  economy,  the  elegance,  and  the  good  temper  of 
many  an  English  home  might  at  this  present  time  be 
more  abounding  than  they  are,  and  the  cry  against 
bad  English  hired  "  cooks  "  be  less  prevalent  than 
it  is. 

Meantime  the  subject  treated  by  Brillat  Savarin, 
and  with  which  in  English  clubs,  —  especially  those 
of  St.  James's,  —  his  name  is  invariably  connected, 
is  wisely  deemed  of  such  importance  to  the  morale 
of  France,  that  even  Eugene  Sue  was  constrained, 
some  few  years  since,  to  write  a  didactic,  but  none 
the  less  charming,  novel  upon  k,  styled  "  La  Gour- 
mandise."  And,  indeed,  if  any  further  moral  be 
wanting  to  this  present  paper,  it  would  be  perhaps 
difficult  to  find  one  more  appropriate  than  that  in- 
volved in  Eugene  Sue's  following  suggestion  (liber- 
ally translated)  he  having  ventured  upon  the  same 
in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  certain  Dr. 
Gasterini,  who  effected  marvellous  cures  by  merely 
dieting  each  patient  according  to  his  pursuits  or  con- 
stitution, and  an  Abbe  Ledoux,  who,  though  him- 
self loving  good  cheer,  feared  that,  in  the  case  of 
laymen,  it  might  lead  to  one  of  the  seven  capital 
sins. 

"  In  order  to  argue  triumphantly  with  you,  dear 
Abbe,"  declares  Dr.  Gasterini,  "  one  ought  to  dis- 
cuss the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  but  all  I 
shall  say  is  simply  this :  You  have  money-boxes  at 
church  doors  for  the  poor  ;  now,  nobody  goes  be- 
yond me  in  respecting  the  charity  of  the  faithful, 
who  at  the  porch  of  some  hallowed  building  lay 
down  an  offering,  whether  large  or  small,  according 
to  their  means  ;  but  why  not  place  such  boxes,  '  for 
those  who  are  hungry '  in  clubs  and  cafe's,  where 
men  who  are  prosperous  congregate  ?  Even  selfish 
hearts  are  predisposed  by  good  digestion  —  result- 
ing from  a  good  dinner  —  to  charity,  and  were  I 
not  afraid  of  being  anathematized  by  our  dear  and 
espiegle  Abbe  Ledoux,  I  would  add  that,  in  a  charit- 
able point  of  view,  that  which  is  even  called  gour- 
mand tse  ought,  if  judiciously  treated,  to  have  most 
happy  results." 


For  these  results,  albeit  as  yet  but  partially  de- 
veloped, let  us  thank  that  Councillor,  that  Member 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  that  leader  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry  in  France, 
that  universal  King  of  Clubs,  —  Brillat  Sava- 
rin. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Matthew  Browne  does  not  believe  that  Milton 
wrote  the  Elegy.  The  war  still  rages  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals. 

Carlyle  has  been  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  late  Lord  Brougham. 

The  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Clarence  Paget,  is  making  a  sort  of  triumphal 
progress  from  port  to  port  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Paris  Lanterne  has  been  extinguished  for  a 
while.  M.  Rochefort  has  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fine 
and  undergo  four  months'  imprisonment  for  his  bril- 
liancy. 

Jefferson  Davis  is  not  so  popular  in  England 
as  he  was  several  years  ago.  His  arrival  at  Liver- 
pool the  other  day  did  not  cause  any  disarrangement 
of  trade  in  that  enterprising  city. 

Prince  de  Metternich  flatters  himself  that  he 
will  this  year  obtain  as  marvellous  a  vintage  at  his 
celebrated  vineyards  at  Johannisberg  as  in  the  year 
of  the  comet,  1811.  This  will  be  no  consolation  to 
the  Due  de  Valniy,  who  still  persists  in  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  original  and  only  true  proprietor 
of  the  said  vineyards. 

A  very  strange  account  comes  from  Madagascar 
of  the  burial  of'  the  late  Queen ;  the  body  was 
swathed  in  nearly  500  silk  lambas,  in  the  folds  of 
which  twenty  gold  watches,  100  gold  chains,  rings, 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  other  jewelry,  together 
with  500  gold  coins,  were  rolled.  All  the  presents 
she  had  received  from  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  were  buried  with  her,  and  all  her  fur- 
niture and  personal  effects.     Bad  for  the  heirs. 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  is  superintending  a  pub- 
lic kitchen  at  Manchester  for  the  sick.  This  kitchen 
was  started  some  three  years  ago  in  one  of  the  poor- 
est and  most  populous  districts  in  Manchester,  with 
the  object  of  supplying  dinners  gratuitously  to  the 
patients  of  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary, 
and  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  during  their  illness  or 
convalesence.  Victor  Hugo  has  written  a  letter  to 
Miss  Gaskell,  complimenting  her  on  her  good  work. 

Adelina  Patti  will  reappear  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  October,  and  remain  until  December.  She  then 
fulfils  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg  of  two 
months'  duration ;  she  then  returns  to  the  French 
capital  to  complete  her  engagement  at  the  Italian 
Opera-House,  which  concludes  in  May,  when  she 
will  again  visit  this  country  for  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  season.  The  Figaro  says  the  Emperor  has 
written  to  the  Marquis  that  he  cannot  bear  the  title 
of  Imperial  chamberlain  so  long  as  his  wife  remains 
upon  the  stage,  but  that  his  salary  will  be  continued. 
This  statement  is  contradicted.  It  is  said  that 
La  Marquise  de  Caux  will  be  received  at  the  French 
Court,  the  Empress  of  the  French,  who  took  a  great 
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interest  in  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis,  having 
personally  told  Adelina  Patti  that  her  rank  will  be 
duly  recognized.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Marquis 
was  forced  to  resign  his  "  charge "  of  Equerry ;  he 
resigned  much  against  the  wish  of  the  Emperor. 

England  has  lost  in  Mr.  George  Thomas  one  of 
her  ablest  artists  and  illustrators  of  books.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  forty-four  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  a  very  large 
family  most  inadequately  provided  for.  The  Queen 
has  intimated  her  intention  of  giving  one  son  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  Charter- House,  and  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  artist  are  desirous  of  providing  in  a 
similar  manner  for  one  of  the  daughters.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  late  artist's  works 
together,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  his 
wonderful  fecundity,  versatility,  and  creative  power 
in  art. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn  the  "  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Crabbe  Robinson,"  edited  from  the  original  MSS. 
by  Dr.  J.  Sadler,  from  which  a  rich  literary  treat 
may  be  expected.  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson  was  a  life- 
long friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles  Lamb, 
many  of  whose  most  characteristic  and  inimitable 
letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  on 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  &c.,  and  had  a  memory  stored 
with  anecdotes  of  all  the  celebrities,  literary,  artistic, 
political,  and  others,  who  had  nourished  during  his 
long  and  active  life. 

The  Paris  operatic  directors  are  already  prepar- 
ing for  their  autumn  campaign.  Mademoiselle  His- 
son  is  to  act  a  part  in  "  Hamlet."  As  regards 
Mademoiselle  Nilsson,  she  has  just  arrived  from 
London,  and  the  Temps,  as  well  as  other  papers, 
make  pretty  sharp  comments  on  the  enormous  sums 
she  now  requires  to  perform  before  the  public.  Her 
engagement  finishes  next  May ;  she  will  not  sign 
another  agreement  for  less  than  £7,500.  The  Temps 
wishes  to  know  whether,  by  dint  of  playing  Ophe- 
lia, Mademoiselle  Nilsson  has  not  herself  become 
mad.  She  asks  exactly  twice  the  sum  which  the 
French  public  ever  paid  Sontag,  Grisi,  Malibran, 
Viardot,  &c.  Considering  she  owes  her  reputation 
to  Paris,  this  appears  to  the  Temps  as  somewhat  un- 
grateful. 

"  In  the  Cluny  Museum,"  says  the  Gaulols,  "  may 
be  seen  three  copper  plates,  worn  out  and  marked 
all  over  with  indentations,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  graves  of  the  French  kings  at  St.  Denis. 
On  the  first  are  the  words  :  '  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Louise  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.' 
On  the  second :  '  Beneath  is  the  body  of  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  wife  of  Louis  Dauphin,  mother  of 
Louis  XV.'  And  on  the  third :  '  Here  lies  the 
body  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
France  and  of  Navarre,  who  died  at  his  palace  of 
Versailles  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715.'  But 
where  have  these  plates  been  discovered  ?  In  the 
shop  of  a  petty  dealer,  and  they  still  bear  the  marks 
of  the  nail-holes  which  bound  them  together  as  a 
saucepan." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says :  "  I 
gather  the  ib  owing  anecdote  from  a  good  source. 
The  scene  related  occurred  at  a  private  party  at  the 
Tuileries.  After  dinner  the  Court  were  playing  at 
jeux  de  Societe.  The  question  proposed  was 
'  How  to  distinguish  truth  from  a  lie  ? '  It  was  the 
Emperor's  turn  to  reply :  '  Nothing  more  simple. 


Open  the  door  to  both,  and  the  lie  will  be  sure  to 
enter  first.'  At  this  moment  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  groom  of  the  Chambers  an- 
nounced two  of  the  Ministers,  who  were  seen  to  bow 
to  each  other,  and  each  to  decline  accepting  the  pre- 
cedence. At  last  the  younger  of  the  two  Excellen- 
cies remarked  that  he  had  but  recently  joined  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  it  was  evident  his  colleague  had 
the  pas.  The  company,  meanwhile,  attracted  by  the 
singular  coincidence,  were  not  a  little  amused  to 
perceive  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  State,  enter  the 
salon,  followed  by  M.  Pinard,  and  their  Excellencies 
were  much  puzzled  by  the  hilarity  their  arrival  oc- 
casioned." 

The  following  court-gossip  is  from  the  Paris  letter 
of  the  Morning  Star :  — 

"  The  last  report  we  have  from  Plombieres  is  that 
his  Majesty  never  enjoyed  better  health.  He  rises 
very  early,  and  walks  about  the  park  lately  marked 
out  on  the  hill  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  hotel,  or 
else  along  the  Avenue  des  Dames.  The  other  day 
he  was  seen  to  stop  opposite  a  poor-looking  shop,  the 
window  of  wjnch  was  occupied  by  a  clock,  surmount- 
ed by  the  figure  of  a  man  swallowing  as  many  eggs 
as  the  hour-hand  struck.  The  Emperor  went  in 
and  bought  the  clock  ;  its  maker,  a  poor  man  belong- 
ing to  the  village,  never  suspecting  the  rank  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  handiwork,  did  not  even  rise  from 
his  seat  during  the  Emperor's  visit.  The  scenery 
around  Plombieres  is  extremely  picturesque.  From 
a  chalet  called  Feuillee  Dorothee,  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman,  who  gladly  receives  any  one  who  will, 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  from  her  windows,  endure 
her  gossip,  the  eye  of  the  visitor  can  range  over  the 
Val  d'Ajo  as  far  as  the  Jura,  of  which  mountains 
five  chains  can  be  distinctly  traced,  as  well  as  the 
forest-covered  summits  of  the  Vosges.  Inside  the 
cottage  is  to  be  seen  an  arm-chair  in  which  the  Em- 
peror once  sat,  of  which  the  ancient  Demoiselle 
Dorothee  is  as  proud  as  though  it  were  the  only 
fauteuil  in  Europe. 

"  The  Empress  of  Russia  lives  at  Kissengen  under 
the  title  of  Comtesse  Boredinski,  and  is  said  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  incognito,  only  one  feels  inclined 
to  ask  the  writer  of  this  statement  how  comes  it  that 
every  paper  in  Europe  records  her  presence  at  Kis- 
sengen, her  travelling-name,  the  number  of  her 
suite,  &c.  As  yet  her  Majesty's  two  sons  are  the 
only  members  of  her  family  who  are  with  her.  She 
appears  every  morning  precisely  at  six  at  the  Rakoc- 
zy  spring,  attended  by  her  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
Countess  Protasoff ;  Comte  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Bariatinski,  aides-de-camp ;  as  well  as  by  Prince, 
Alexander  and  Charles  of  Hesse,  her  brothers. 
Flunkeyism  evidently  flourishes  in  Bavaria  as  well 
as  in  Belgravia.  The  crowd  of  non-water  drinkers 
which  assembles  around  the  Rakoczy  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  Empress  Marie  take  her 
glass  of  water  is  so  great  that  her  Majesty  has  some 
difficulty  in  making  her  way  through  the  mob.  She 
never  appears  on  the  public  promenade,  but  makes 
excursions  on  foot  towards  the  mountains.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Empress  Marie  goes  out  to 
drive  in  the  forest,  her  coachman  wearing  the  livery 
of  the  house  of  Romanoff;  but  the  servant  on  the 
box  unlike  his  great  prototype,  the  mighty  '  Jeames 
of  Belgrave  Square,'  whose  devoted  love  for  '  Mary 
Hann '  for  so  long  a  period  excited  all  our  sympathy 
is  a  Cossack  pur  sang,  and  astonishes  his  rivals  by 
his  costume  of  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the  sleeves 
thrown  back  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  his  As- 
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tracan  bonnet,  and,  above  all,  by  a  gold  plaque  on 
his  left  breast,  which  conveys  to  the  beholder  tho 
impression  that  he  is  in  presence  of  a  field  mar- 
shal or  some  such  functionary." 

The  Pays  gives  the  following  account  of  the  at- 
tack recently  made  upon  one  of  its  contributors,  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  Jils :  "  To-day,  July  25,  at  a 
quarter  to  three,  being  in  the  office  of  the  Pays,  we 
saw  a  person  enter  wearing  the  full  uniform  of  a 
naval  lieutenant.  This  person,  who  had  not  been 
announced,  walked  up  to  M.  de  Cassagnac,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Are  you  M.Paul  de  Cassagnac ? '  'I 
am,'  he  replied ;  and  then,  without  any  further 
comment,  he  struck  him  across  the  face.  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  thus  insulted,  however,  kept  his  temper 
and  said,  '  Very  well,  sir ;  explain  yourself;  what 
does  this  mean  I '  The  stranger,  who  seemed  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  who  all  the  time  had 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  refused  at  first  to 
explain  himself, vociferating  meanwhile, '  It  is  a  duel ; 
we  shall  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood ;  you  may 
choose  your  weapons ! '  M.  de  Cassagnac  then  said, 
'  You  see  how  calmly  I  speak  to  you*  You  know 
what  I  am.  You  attack  me  in  my  own  house.  I 
have  a  right  to  kill  you.  I  could,  moreover,  as  I  am 
armed  ;  but  I  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an 
illegal  act.  Once  more,  explain  yourself.'  •  I  am 
armed  also,'  replied  the  officer  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. 'I  have  a  loaded  revolver.'  M.  de  Cas- 
sagnac now  assumed  a  threatening  manner.  The 
stranger  then,  in  the  most  incoherent  manner, 
gave  him  the  following  explanations  :  '  You  have 
insulted  Jules  Favre,  who  has  been  a  second  father 
to  me.  I  owe  everything  to  him.  You  have  in- 
sulted the  students,  those  noble  hearts.  I  will  not 
allow  such  articles  to  be  published.  I  have  gone 
round  the  world  :  for  three  days  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you.  I  have  fought  seven  duels.  You  may 
choose  your  weapons.  I  wilt  not  fight  with  a  sword 
because  my  naval  comrades  would  say  I  had  killed 
you  ' ;  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  '  Very 
well,  sir,'  replied  M.  de  Cassagnac  ;  '  but  have  you 
the  courage  to  write  and  sign  what  you  have  just 
uttered,  and  likewise  what  you  have  done  here  ?  ' 
'  Certainly  ;  dictate,  and  I  will  write.'  Thereupon 
he  wrote  the  following  declaration  :  '  I,  the  under- 
signed, Charles  Ernest  Lullier  —  and  (interrupt- 
ing himself)  I  might  write  Baron  Lullier,  but  I  de- 
spise those  sort  of  things  —  I  am  a  Republican,  na- 
val lieutenant,  and  I  declare  that  I  entered  the  of- 
fice or  offices  of  the  Pays  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
M.  de  Cassagnac  in  the  face. 

(Signed)  '  E.  Lullier.'  " 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  has  referred  the  affair  to 
the  Police  Correctionelle,  and  thus  terminates  his 
article :  — 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  proud  and  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.  The  reputation  which  I  had  acquired" 
was  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have  been  called  the 
'  Duellist.'  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  refused 
to  fight,  and  that  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  For- 
merly, people  used  to  reckon  my  duels ;  they  may 
give  that  up  now." 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  described  as  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  extremely  dark, 
with  fine  intelligent  eyes,  and  an  expression  and 
manner  implying  great  activity  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  courage.  In  Paris  nowadays  it  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  pluck  for  a  journalist  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  a  duel. 


The  duel  between  M.  Jccker  (of  Mexican  Bond 
celebrity)  and  M.  Odyssd  Barot  took  place  in  Bel- 
gium, near  the  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Seignes. 
The  following  correspondence  explains  the  cause  of 
the  meeting :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  just  perused  an  article,  published  in  La 
Liberti  of  the  27th,  entitled  "  L'Epilogue,"  which  bears 
your  signature.  As  in  the  said  article  you  insult  mc  in 
the  most  vile  and  gross  language,  without  my  having 
given  you  the  smallest  motive  for  having  done  so, 
I  require  you  either  instantly  to  retract  the  assertions 
you  have  made,  or  meet  me  on  the  ground.  I  have 
chosen  two  seconds,  MM.  De  Morineau  and  A.  Salar,  who 
will  deliver  this  letter  to  you,  and  who  will  arrange  the 
matter  in  question  with  your  seconds.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  &c,  J.  R.  Jecker. 

To  which  M.  Odysee  Barot,  thus  replied  :  — 

Sir,  —  Strictly  speaking,  I  ought  not  to  accept  your 
challenge,  because  in  criticising  the  part  you  acted  in 
the  sad  Mexican  drama,  I  have  but  repeated  what  has 
been  uttered  a  thousand  times  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  as  well  as  by  all  the  independent  or- 
gans of  the  European  press.  However,  since  you  ven- 
ture to  summon  me  to  meet  you  on  the  ground,  I  accept, 
too  happy  to  risk  my  life  against  the  foreigners  who 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  so  many  un- 
fortunate and  heroic  French  soldiers. 

Odysee  Barot. 
I  have  chosen  as  my  seconds   MM.  Ulric  de  Fon- 
viellc  and  Leon  Cahun,  and  have  requested  of  them  to 
accept  whatever  arrangements  as  to  our  meeting  you 
may  deem  expedient. 

This  was  how  the  affair  was  conducted:  "It  was 
at  first  arranged  that  the  champions  should  discharge 
six  shots  apiece,  but  the  number  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  two.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
men  should  be  placed  at  35  paces,  with  power  to 
advance  10  paces  and  fire  at  will.  The  Evenement 
relates  what  followed  :  — 

" '  At  a  given  signal,  M.  Jccker  made  a  step  forward, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  M.  Barot,  who  remained  motion- 
less at  first.  M.  Jecker  raised  his  pistol,  and  kept  it 
pointed  towards  his  adversary  during  ten  seconds.  He 
then  made  another  step  in  advance,  and  continued  this 
manoeuvre  during  the  whole  ten  paces,  M.  Barot  not 
moving  a  muscle  all  the  time.  This  little  performance 
lasted  six  minutes ;  to  those  who  were  witnesses  it 
seemed  more  like  six  hours.  "  I  cannot  go  any  farther, 
however,"  observed  M.  Jecker.  "  You  must  not  speak 
when  under  arms,"  replied  one  of  the  seconds.  Here 
followed  a  deadly  silence,  which  lasted  for  about  a  min- 
ute, interrupted  only  by  M.  Barot  recocking  his  pistol. 
The  two  adversaries  were  now  at  25  paces'  distance. 
The  seconds  of  M.  Jccker,  seeing  that  M.  Barot  contin- 
ucdto  remain  motionless,  demanded  that  the  conditions 
of  the  duel  should  be  changed,  and  that  the  original 
propositions — viz.  that  the  two  adversaries,  placed  at 
25  paces,  should  fire  at  a  given  signal  two  balls  — 
should  be  adopted.  The  seconds  of  M.  Barot  having 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  both  parties  were  ordered  forth- 
with to  raise  their  pistols  again,  and  fire  at  the  signal  of 
one,  two,  three  !  the  shot  to  be  fired  on  hearing  either 
of  those  three  numbers,  as  the  party  chose.' 

"  The  signal  being  given,  Mr.  Jecker  fired  and 
his  antagonist  returned  his  shot  almost  immediately. 
Jecker's  bullet  hit  one  of  M.  Barot's  waistcoat  but- 
tons, glanced  off,  and  lodged  in  his  pocket,  inflicting 
only  a  contused  wound,  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Paris  by  train."  Now  there  is  a  very  sim- 
ple receipt  for  indulging  in  this  gentlemanly  exercise 
without  much  risk.  The  seconds  may  agree  to  under- 
load the  weapons,  otherwise  a  bullet  is  not  so  likely 
to  drop  from  a  button  into  a  waistcoat  pocket  when 
fired  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty-five  paces. , 
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A   STORY. 
I. 

It  was  not  on  a  first  impulse,  but  after  due  reflec- 
tion, that  I,  George  Dunning,  articled  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark,  solicitors,  decided 
on  retaining  the  bank-note  which  I  found  behind  my 
desk. 

My  first  impulse,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  to  carry 
it  to  one  of  the  firm,  with  an  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  I  had  discovered  it.  For  the  money  was 
certainly  not  mine ;  and  I  hope  I  was  a  sufficient- 
ly honest  man,  if  a  poor  one,  to  scout  the  idea  of 
keeping  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  So,  as  I 
say,  my  first  thought  was  to  carry  it  to  one  of  my 
chiefs  the  earliest  thing  next  morning,  and  to  re- 
late how,  moving  my  desk  in  a  search  after  a  favor- 
ite pen  which  had  slipped  behind  it  and  the  wall,  I 
had  come  upon  this  Bank  of  England  note  amid  the 
dust  and  scraps  there  accumulated. 

But  second  thoughts  brought  doubt,  and  perhaps 
a  grain  of  selfishness.  Suppose,  I  argued  to  myself 
(the  rest  of  the  clerks  were  gone  for  the  night :  I 
had  the  office  to  myself,  and  plenty  of  leisure  for 
reflection),  —  suppose  this  money  does  not  belong  to 
Bustler  and  Clark  more  than  to  myself?  They  have 
only  tenanted  this  office  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
note  is  dusty  enough  to  have  lain  between  the  desk 
and  the  wall  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  Bustler 
and  Clark  took  the  furniture  as  it  stands,  on  moving 
in.  It  is  possible  the  note  may  have  lain  there  all 
the  time.  If  they  had  lost  it,  I  should  surely  have 
heard  something  of  it.  All  things  considered,  I  may 
have  a  right  to  keep  the  money  without  forfeiting  my 
claim  to  be  considered  an  honest  fellow ;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  acquire  that  right  if  I  convince  my- 
self that  the  note  never  belonged  to  Bustler  and 
Clark. 

Thinking  it  out  thus,  I  again  scrutinized  the  val- 
uable scrap  of  tissue-paper  in  my  hand.  Upon  first 
finding  it,  I  had  thought  it  was  some  such  trash  as 
Tom,  our  office-boy,  was  accustomed  to  purchase  in 
the  street.  Tom  was  forever  buying  cheap  pen- 
knives which  would  not  cut ;  cheap  cast-iron  can- 
nons which  burst  with  the  first  discharge.  And  a 
favorite  bargain  of  Tom's  was  to  spend  a  penny  in 
a  curious  assortment  of  useless  articles,  including 
four  brass  rings,  a  sham  breastpin,  a  counterfeit  sov- 
ereign, a  printed  puzzle,  a  couple  of  ballads,  and  a 
note  for  five  pounds  on  the  "  Bank  of  Elegance." 
Therefore  I  thought  my  treasure  trove  might  be  one 
of  Tom's  precious  Bank  of  Elegance  notes. 

Yet  it  was  no  sham  paper  money,  mine;  but  a 


veritable  Promise  to  Pay,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  national  establish- 
ment. Number  07,482;  and  for  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Trembling  with  the  hope  of  so  sudden  an  accession 
to  fortune,  —  more  wealth  than  I  had  ever  owned  at 
once,  —  and  with  the  fear  of  losing  it  as  suddenly, 
I  reopened  the  safe  which  it  was  my  duty  to  lock  at 
night,  and  took  out  the  bill-book.  Herein  I  knew 
the  numbers  of  all  bank-notes  were  entered  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  firm.  If  Number 
07,482  had  ever  belonged  to  Bustler  and  Clark  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  I  should  find  a  record  of  it  in 
a  special  portion  of  the  bill-book  apportioned  to 
Bank  of  England  notes.  I  ran  my  eye  down  the 
money  columns,  looking  out  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  chill  sense  of  disappointment  struck  me  as  I  came 
upon  the  entry  opposite  a  date  of  some  eighteen 
months  back.  Number  07,482  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bustler  and  Clark.  Moreover,  it  stood 
recorded  as  having  been  paid  away  to  William 
Wylde ;  and  there  was  a  marginal  note  attached : 
"  See  letter  of  instruction  from  Theophilus  Lang- 
brace,  Esquire,"  with  number  and  date  quoted. 

Here  was  a  mystery  at  the  outset.  Number 
07,482  had  been  paid  to  William  Wylde  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  yet  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  I  hunted 
up  the  letter  of  instruction  referred  to,  among  the 
tied-up  correspondence  of  a  couple  of  years  back. 
The  entry  was  correct.  I  found  the  letter  of  The- 
ophilus Langbrace,  one  of  the  firm's  clients,  author- 
izing Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  pay  William 
Wylde  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  "  in  discharge 
of  all  claims  "  on  Theophilus  Langbrace,  and  further 
requiring  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  obtain 
Wylde's  receipt  in  full  for  the  amount. 

I  remembered  Wylde  now.  A  shabby  actor,  who 
filled  secondary  parts  at  a  transpontine  theatre,  and 
who  frequented  a  tavern  at  which  our  office-boy  Tom 
was  too  often  seen.  It  was  in  Tom's  presence  that 
I  had  met  Wylde,  in  whom  I  saw  little  to  admire  or 
even  to  tolerate. 

A  boastful,  truculent  man  he  seemed  at  the  best, 
much  given  to  gin  and  to  an  inordinate  estimation 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  were  more  patent  to  him- 
self than  to  the  manager.  He  had  married,  as  I 
learnt  from  Tom  on  the  first  introduction,  above  his 
station  ;  in  fact,  it  was  said  that  his  wife  had  been  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  our  client  Theophilus  Lang- 
brace. How  Wylde's  vulgar  manner  and  loud  as- 
sertiveness  had  fascinated  her  was  a  mystery  which 
the  poor  lady  would  never  answer  now,  for  she  was 
dead.  It  had  been  an  ill-assorted  union ;  and 
Wylde,  who  had  received  some  assistance  from  his 
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father-in-law  during  his  wife's  lifetime,  fell  into 
worse  ways  after  her  death,  and  grew  more  drunken, 
more  dissipated,  and  more  arrogant. 

This,  then,  was  the  person  for  whom  the  note  for 
five  hundred  pounds  had  evidently  been  intended, 
and  who  appeared  in  our  books  as  having  received 
Number  07,482.  That  he  had  never  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  due,  the  obvious  gift  of  his  father-in- 
law,  was  proved  by  the  note  in  my  possession.  The 
mystery  was  not  to  be  cleared  up  that  night,  it  was 
certain  ;  so  I  determined  to  wait  till  next  day,  and 
question  old  Graham. 


Old  Graham  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Bust- 
ler and  Clark,  a  fellow-worker  of  mine,  with  whom 
we  younger  fellows  held  little  communion.  He  was 
a  shy,  little,  broken-down,  prematurely  old  man, 
whose  retiring  habits  and  general  timorousness  left 
nothing  in  common  between  him  and  the  rest,  and 
who  made  few  acquaintances.  The  younger  men 
spoke  of  old  Graham  with  a  half-pitying,  half-con- 
temptuous tone,  as  one  whose  ways  of  life  did  not 
consort  with  the  ardent  spirits  who  enjoyed  existence 
on  eighty  pounds  a  year.  I  believe  I  understood  the 
old  man  best  of  all  my  colleagues.  We  were  good 
friends,  for  beneath  that  shy  and  shambling  exterior 
he  possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  he  had  a  treasure  in 
his  home  of  which  the  rollicking  young  bloods  at 
Bustler  and  Clark's  never  dreamt.  I  alone  could 
estimate  that  treasure.  I  alone  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  modest  ground-flour  at  Kennington,  and 
knew  how  much  beauty  and  gentle  worth  were  rep- 
resented in  Kate  Graham.  My  intimacy  with  her 
father  had  taught  me  this,  and  the  knowledge  soon 
brought  a  warmer  feeling.  Seeing  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  I  had  come  to  hope  for  a  time  when  I 
should  supplant  him  in  her  care  and  love.  I  knew 
that  I  was  welcome  in  the  household  (it  consisted 
but  of  himself  and  her),  and  I  left  the  rest  to  time 
and  constancy.  As  matters  stood,  I  was  too  poor  to 
marry,  until  the  discovery  of  the  five-hundred-pound 
note  wakened  a  hope  which  I  determined  should  only 
be  realized  according  to  the  dictates  of  strict  hon- 
esty. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  discovery, 
old  Graham  appeared  at  his  desk,  punctual  as  Saint 
Paul's.  I  entered  into  a  careless  conversation,  and 
at  last  broached  the  subject  of  the  payment  to  Wylde. 
"  You  have  been  in  the  office  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Graham,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  happen  to  remember  a 
man  who  used  to  come  about  here  named,  if  I  re- 
member right,  Wylde,  —  William  Wylde  ?  " 

He  turned  a  cadaverous  color,  and  his  fingers 
wandered  aimlessly  to  his  scanty  gray  hair. 

"  What  —  what  do  you  know  about  Wylde  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  timid  manner. 

"  I  ?  O,  very  little.  I  know  he  is  an  actor,  that's 
all.  He  used  to  get  money  paid  him  on  behalf  of 
one  of  our  clients,  did  he  not  ?  "  I  answered  care- 
lessly. 

"I  —  I  don't  know ;  it  is  not  my  department.  I 
don't  pay  money.  I  never  heard  of  him,"  said  Gra- 
ham, nervously. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  Perhaps  Mr.  Murdon  will 
know,"  I  replied. 

Mr.  Murdon  was  our  cashier.  The  old  man  grew 
more  agitated  than  before. 

"  You  had  better  not  ask  him,"  he  returned,  has- 
tily. u  Mr.  Murdon  does  not  like  to  be  troubled 
with  such  —  with  these  aimless  questions.  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  ?  " 


"  O,  none  ;  I  merely  asked.  Then  he  did  get  the 
money  ?  "  I  pursued,  pointedly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  —  at  least,  I  don't  know ;  I 
never  heard  of  him ;  it  is  not  my  department.  Go 
to  your  desk." 

It  was  evident  he  did  know,  but  would  not  tell. 
Under  his  nervous  shambling  manner  that  fact  was 
apparent.  Equally  apparent  was  it  that  nothing 
could  be  got  out  of  him  further  than  what  he  had 
unconsciously  disclosed.  I  bothered  him  no  more, 
but  went  on  with  my  daily  work,  and  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  office  was  closing,  I  approached  him 
again. 

"  Are  you  going  straight  home,  Mr.  Graham  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  George,  yes  ;  I  am  going  home." 
"  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  walk  that  way 
with  you." 

"  Certainly ;  I  —  I  shall  be  glad.  Of  course, 
George.     Come  with  me  by  all  means." 

We  walked  towards  old  Graham's  house  at  Ken- 
nington, discoursing  on  different  topics.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  alarm  him  with  too  hasty  a  reference  to 
the'  subject  of  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  nature, 
and  how  liable  he  was  to  take  fright,  and  how  reti- 
cent he  could  be  if  sharply  questioned.  Besides,  I 
did  not  care  to  offend  him.  The  regard  of  his 
daughter  was  too  valuable  for  that. 

She  met  us  at  the  door,  with  a  kiss  for  her  father 
and  a  warm  smile  for  me.  What  a  bright-eyed,  glad- 
hearted,  round  little  divinity  she  was  !  With  such  a 
light  in  my  home  I  would  not  have  envied  old  Bust- 
ler himself,  with  a  wife  in  May  Fair  of  many  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  three  stately  daughters  who  might 
have  sat  sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards.  And  when 
she  brought  us  into  a  trimly  ordered  parlor,  which 
her  taste  had  rendered  attractive  beyond  the  land- 
lady's rosiest  dreams  of  luxury,  and  presided  over  a 
pleasant  arrangement  of  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
water-cresses,  a  very  Hebe  of  the  tea-board,  I 
thought  wistfully  of  Wylde's  bank-note  in  my 
pocket,  and  of  all  the  comfort  it  could  purchase  to 
lay  at  my  darling's  feet. 

After  tea  her  father  left  us  for  a  moment  together. 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  if  I  would  learn 
whether  she  knew  anything  of  what  was  evidently 
within  old  Graham's  knowledge,  and  what  he  would 
not  disclose. 

I  drew  my  chair  close  to  hers.  "  Kate,"  I  began, 
"I  want  to  ask  you  something  in  confidence." 

She  moved  back  hastily.  "  I  am  afraid,  George, 
we  must  n't  have  any  confidences,  —  at  least,  if  they 
are  very  particular." 

"  Why,  Kate,  dear?  "  I  asked  in  some  astonish- 
ment    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  0,  don't  call  me  that,"  she  cried  in  a  distressed 
way  5  "  there  must  be  no  more  of  that  between  you 
and  me." 

*  But  Kate  !     Are  we  not  good  friends  ?  " 
u  O  yes,  yes  ;  but  friends  only.     Don't  look  un- 
happy ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  wound  you :  but  indeed, 
indeed,  you  must  be  guarded,  for  your  own  sake  and 
mine,  in  the  feeling  with  which  you  regard  me." 
"  Guarded  !     Good  heavens,  why  ?  " 
"  Because,"  answered  Kate,  with  a  sob  which  she 
strove  hard  to  stifle,  —  "  because  I  am  going  to  be 
married." 

In  the  suddenness  with  which  the  blow  fell  upon 

me  I  did  not  notice  that  the  door  had  opened,  and 

that  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  stood  contemplating  us. 

A  harsh,  sneering  voice  woke  me  from  my  misery. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  made  the  announcement  to 
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our  young  friend  here,"  said  the  new-comer  sarcas- 
tically ;  "  it  is  well  that  he  and  all  such  interlopers 
should  know  they  are  trespassing  upon  private  pre- 
serves when  they  make  free  with  rny  property." 

I  started  up  in  undisguised  trepidation.  "  Your 
property,  Mr.  Murdon  !  "  I  cried.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  — •  that  you  have  the 
right  to  say  this  ?  " 

I  had  never  liked  our  sallow-faced  cashier  :  at  that 
moment  I  positively  hated  him.  lie  was  a  tall,  cor- 
pulent man  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  yellow  skin  and 
yellow  whiskers,  which  would  not  grow  on  his  cheeks, 
but  wandered  aimlessly  down  his  long  neck,  and 
ended  somewhere  out  of  sight.  He  had  an  execra- 
ble taste  in  dress,  for  he  wore  pale  yellow  shirt-col- 
lars, which  matched  villanously  with  his  hair  and  face, 
and  a  green  scarf.  His  short  coatee  and  baggy 
trousers  hung  from,  rather  than  clothed,  his  ungainly 
stoutness.  He  had  a  halt  when  he  walked.  His 
features  might  have  been  handsome  but  for  a  sneer 
which  always  played  on  them  when  he  spoke,  and 
st  look  of  unhappiness  which  sat  on  them  when  he 
was  silent.  Evidently  an  ill-natured  man,  whose 
temper  tormented  himself  as  much  as  it  annoyed 
others. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  right,  my  young  friend," 
said  Mr.  Murdon,  grimly,  "  but  I  have  the  power, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  your  book.  Tell  this 
fellow  the  same,  Kate,  and  let  him  go." 

She  was  too  deeply  agitated  to  confirm  his  inso- 
lent words,  as  I  looked  at  her  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  cashier  swung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  admired 
the  big  check  pattern  on  his  legs.  "  Well,"  he 
asked  suddenly,  "  why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  recognize  your  right,  sir,  to  demand  it. 
You  are  not  yet  the  master  in  this  house.  If  Miss 
Graham  here  wishes  —  " 

"  No,  no,  George,"  she  cried  tearfully  ;  and  added, 
in  an  undertone,  M  don't  leave  me  with  him." 

She  did  not  love  him  then.  There  was  some 
chilly  comfort  in  that.     I  smiled  and  sat  down. 

"  Egad,  if  you  don't  make  a  clearing,  I  '11  let  you 
see  whether  I  'm  master  or  not,"  exclaimed  Murdon, 
his  evil  face  darkening.  At  that  moment  old  Gra- 
ham re-entered  the  room. 

"  O,  you  're  here  at  last,  —  are  you  ?  "  cried  Mur- 
don. "  What  do  you  mean  by  letting  a  parcel  of 
puppies  overrun  the  house,  and  poison  the  ear  of 
your  daughter,  eh  ?  " 

The  nervous  old  roan  trembled.  "  I  didn't  — 
didn't  mean  —  you  know  George  Dunning,  sir." 

"  Know  George  Dunning  ! "  Murdon  answered 
with  a  sneer.  "  Yes,  I  do  know  George  Dunning. 
I  know  he  is  not  aa  associate  I  should  choose  for  my 
wife." 

The  coarseness  of  his  manner,  even  more  than  the 
insolence  of  his  words,  stung  Kate  in  the  midst  of 
her  agitation. 

"  1  am  not  your  wife  yet,  Mr.  Murdon,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  and  never  will  be  if  this  tone  continues. 
You  are  harsh,  cruel,  impertinent ;  you  have  not 
the  right  to  treat  me  so,  and  I  won't  be  so  treated  ! 
Don't  speak  to  me,  father  ;  I  would  do  anything  for 
you,  —  make  any  sacrifice,  but  I  cannot  forego  all 
self-respect.  When  he  looks  and  talks  thus,  I  de- 
spise him.". 

Her  magnificent  scorn  lighted  up  her  face  with  a 
beauty  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  big  bully  be- 
fore her  was  cowed  for  a  moment,  and  then  rose 
from  his  chair  in  suppressed  rage. 

"  O,  very  good,"  he  said  between  his  teeth ;  "  I  '11 
leave  you  to  entertain  your  friends  here  with  your 


fine  tragedy  airs.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Graham,"  turn- 
ing to  the  trembling  old  man,  "  we  can  settle  this 
matter  between  us  quietly.  You  know  where  to 
find  me.  My  lodgings  are  in  Wylde  Street,  Num- 
ber seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
The  same  as  before  :  /  never  move." 

The  words,  spoken  with  significant  emphasis, 
struck  us  like  a  knell.  On  me  they  fell  with  start- 
ling effect,  coming  after  the  discovery  of  the  last 
night.  What  could  they  mean  ?  Before  I  could 
recover,  he  was  gone. 

"  O  Kate,  Kate,  Kate,"  cried  her  father,  "  you 
have  ruined  me  !  O  deary,  deary  me !  What 
have  you  done  ?  how  could  you  ?  "  and  he  shambled 
out  after  Murdon  in  manifest  trepidation. 

I  heard  him  overtake  the  cashier  in  the  passage, 
and  I  distinguished  Murdon's  angry  voice.  I  turned 
to  Kate,  who  was  pale  and  weeping. 

u  Kate,  what  does  all  this  signify  ?  Why  are  you 
going  to  marry  that  man  ?  What  does  he  mean  by 
his  reference  to  Wylde  and  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  George,  —  never  say  those  words. 
O,  listen  !  are  they  quarrelling  ?  " 

I  stole  to  the  door  and  listened.  They  were 
speaking  under  their  voices,  but  their  excitement 
made  some  of  the  words  audible.  I  heard  the  old 
man  murmur,  "  As  heaven  bears  witness  above  us, 
I  never  stole  the  money." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  replied  the  cashier's 
scoffing  voice.  "  I  only  know  it  never  reached  its 
destination,  and  I  know  the  worth  of  the  receipt  I 
hold." 

"  And  you  swear  to  give  it  me  back  ?  " 

"  On  the  day  when  you  fulfil  your  part  of  the 
bargain." 

I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  returned  to  Kate. 
"  Tell  me  one  thing,  Kate.  This  Wylde  —  this 
money  —  " 

"  If  you  love  me,  George,"  she  cried  in  terror, 
"  never  speak  of  Wylde  or  of  money.  You  do  not 
know  the  danger  you  might  bring  down  on  my  fath- 
er's head  and  mine." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  answered,  calmly  ; 
"  but  tell  me  something  else.  You  do  not  love  the 
man  who  has  left  us  ?  " 

"  Love  him !  " 

"  And  yet  you  are  about  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  must.  I  cannot  help  myself.  You  do  not 
know." 

"  Kate,  —  dearest  Kate  !  If  this  danger  were  re- 
moved ;  if  this  man's  spite  —  for  it  is  spite  which 
animates  him,  not  love  —  were  nullified  ;  if  he  could 
work  neither  you  nor  your  father  any  harm  ;  would 
yon,  —  could  you  be  brought  to  love  somebody 
else  I " 

She  sobbed,  but  did  not  reply.  I  took  her  yield- 
ing hand  in  mine  ;  I  kissed  away  her  tears ;  and  her 
father,  returning,  found  us  thus,  and  broke  into  a 
passionate  exclamation. 

She  glided  to  his  side,  hung  over  him,  smoothed 
his  gray  hair,  and  murmured  she  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  his  sake.  Father  and  daughter  wept 
together.  It  was  no(scene  for  an  on-looker,  and  with- 
out a  farewell  I  stole  out  into  the  night  air  to  cool 
my  brain  and  to  think. 


The  sharp  evening  air  and  a  brisk  walk  home- 
ward stimulated  reflection  ;  and  I  began  to  go  over 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and  to  decide  upon 
my  next  action.     Events  had  conspired  to  elucidate 
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the  mystery  of  Number  07,482,  but  much  remained 
yet  unrevealed.  That  Wylde  had  never  received  the 
note  or  any  equivalent  for  it,  was  pretty  certain  from 
the  first.  That  old  Graham  was  cognizant  of  some 
fraud  which  had  kept  Wylde  out  of  the  money  — 
and  perhaps  had  originated  the  fraud  —  was  evident 
from  his  manner,  and  from  the  hold  which  Murdon 
possessed  over  him.  The  riddle  that  remained  was, 
to  what  extent  was  Graham  implicated  ?  He  had  not 
stolen  the  money,  for  it  lay  in  my  pocket.  He  could 
not  have  hidden  it  in  a  place  where  it  was  so  likely 
to  be  found  and  to  betray  him.  Then,  again,  Mur- 
don had  spoken  of  a  receipt,  which  old  Graham  had 
seemed  anxious  to  regain,  and  the  delivery  of  which 
was  to  be  made  oontingent  on  Murdon's  marrying 
Kate.  That  receipt  was  evidently  irregular,  and  its 
irregularity  in  some  fashion  compromised  the  old 
clerk.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  Murdon's  posses- 
sion, the  cashier  held  an  engine  by  which  he  could 
force  the  feeble  old  man  into  compliance  with  his 
wishes. 

The  next  question  was,  how  could  I  exonerate 
Graham  and  release  Kate  ?  By  disclosing  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  found  the  bank-note,  Graham 
would  be  cleared  of  the  suspicion  of  robbery,  which 
suspicion,  however,  was  known  only  to  the  cashier. 
An  expose  would  certainly  not  benefit  Graham  with 
the  firm,  who  were  ignorant  of  any  irregularity,  and 
believed  the  money  paid.  And  my  handing  over 
the  note  would  not  clear  the  difficulty  of  the  receipt ; 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  provoke  an  investigation 
which  might  be  awkward  for  Graham,  if,  as  I  was 
forced  to  imagine,  he  had  forged  the  receipt.  Truly 
the  obstacle  in  this  direction  was  hard  to  surmount. 

Walking  briskly  and  thinking  deeply,  I  came  upon 
a  dingy  public-house,  which  I  remembered  as  the 
haunt  of  Wylde,  the  place  where  I  had  seen  him  in 
company  with  Tom.  I  determined  to  satisfy  my- 
self fully  on  a  point  upon  which  I  felt  morally  con- 
vinced already,  —  namely,  that  Wylde  had  never 
received  the  money  intended  for  him  by  Theophilus 
Langbrace,  Esquire,  our  client.  With  this  view  I 
entered  the  Four-in-Hand,  by  which  name  the  house 
of  call  for  actors  was  known. 

Making  my  way  into  the  bar-parlor,  I  recognized 
through  a  haze  of  tobacco-smoke  my  roistering 
friend  Tom,  engaged  in  what  he  was  wont  to  term 
cultivating  the  Muses,  —  in  other  words,  keeping  up 
a  smoking  and  drinking  intercourse  with  half  a  doz- 
en very  shady  "  utility  "  actors. 

That  ardent  young  gentleman  hailed  me  boister- 
ously. 

"  Hallo,  George,  my  pippin  !  Come  to  see  life, 
eh  ?     Sit  down,  and  have  a  spider." 

Declining  the  entomological  beverage  referred  to, 
I  contented  myself  with  ordering  a  less  elaborate 
liquid,  and  asked  Tom  if  he  had  seen  his  'friend 
Wylde. 

"What,  Guglielmo?"  answered  Tom.  "He'll 
be  here  presently  ;  he  's  on  in  the  second  piece  to- 
night as  a  Gory  Ruffian.  He  gets  murdered  in  the 
fourth  act,  and  will  probably  drop  in  then." 

In  about  an  hour's  time  he  appeared,  not  so  drunk 
as  usual,  for  the  night  was  comparatively  early,  — 
hardly  eleven  o'clock.  He  had  only  taken  sufficient 
to  produce  the  first  of  many  stages  of  intoxication 
through  which  that  accomplished  artist  was  nightly 
wont  to  pass.  In  his  first  stage  he  was  jubilant  and 
loquacious. 

On  recognizing  us,  Mr.  William  Wylde  struck  a 
dignified  attitude,  and  burst  into  quotation,  after 
the  manner  of  his  tribe.     Eying  me  sternly,  and 


then  lifting  his  eyebrows  up  to  his  hair,  he  asked 
dramatically,  — 

"  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ?  " 
"  From    both,   my  lord ;    Bellario    greets  your 
grace,"  answered  that  imp  Tom,  readily. 

Mr.  Wylde  smiled  loftily,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"  Which  ?  "  he  inquired,  "  which  is  the  merchant 
here,  and  which  the  Jew  ?  " 

I  modestly  replied  that  for  myself  I  inclined  to 
mercantile  pursuits  in  preference.  Mr.  Wylde  waved 
his  hand. 

"  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful."  Whereupon 
he  took  a  seat,  and  ordered  refreshment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  by  what  degrees  Mr, 
Wylde  attained  his  ulterior  condition  of  intoxication, 
how  he  passed  from  the  jubilant  to  the  noisy  stage, 
thence  to  the  desponding  stage,  thence  to  the  fierce- 
ly morose  stage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  kept  him 
well  supplied  with  his  favorite  refreshment,  and  we 
grew  confidential. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wylde, 
when  he  had  reached  the  depths  of  melancholy ;  "  if 
ever  you  think  of  embracing  our  profession,  think 
well.  Think  twice.  It 's  a  sickening  life.  Genius 
may  starve  in  it.  Gin  —  gin  —  I  mean  genius,  is 
not  patronized  as  it  should  be.  Look  at  me.  What 
keeps  me  down  ?  I  've  had  experience  enough  ;  I 
know  my  business ;  there 's  not  another  man  in  the 
company  that  can  beat  me  at  versatility.  I  've 
played  Jeremy  Diddler,  Romeo,  and  Long  Tom 
Coffin  in  one  bill.  I  'm  not  a  fool.  What,  then, 
keeps  me  back  ?  I  '11  tell  you.  It 's  combinations. 
It 's  professional  jealousy.  It's  cliques.  That's  what 
it  is,  my  boy." 

"  Yet  you  have  done  well  in  your  time,"  I  urged. 
"  For  example,  you  married  well  ?  " 

Mr.  Wylde  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  I  married,  sir,  a  lady  of  family.  She  was  not 
clever,  but  I  waived  that.  She  brightened  my  home 
for  a  spell ;  but  she  is  gone.  After  life's  fitful  fever 
she  sleeps  well." 

"  And  your  wife's  family  —  " 

"  My  wife's  family,  sir,"  broke  out  Wylde,  wrath- 
fully,  "  are  not  to  be  mentioned  by  friends  of  mine. 
A  set  of  curmudgeons,  —  an  ungrateful  brood.  Why, 
they  are  base,  common,  and  popular." 

"  Did  they  never  recognize  your  abilities  ?  " 

"  Never.  A  set  of  arrogant,  stuck-up,  conceited 
—  but  there.     Pah  ! " 

"  It 's  said,"  I  remarked  confidentially,  —  "  it 's  said 
in  legal  circles  (you  know  how  rumors  get  about 
among  us  lawyers)  that  after  your  wife's  death  her 
father  came  down  with  something  solid." 

"  It 's  a  lie,  then,"  returned  Mr.  Wylde,  concise- 

"  Did  you  ever  get  a  remittance  from  him,  — 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ?  " 

"  Remittance,  egad  !  I  'd  like  to  see  the  old  screw 
come  down  with  a  postage-stamp.  It  was  n't  for  the 
want  of  asking,  though.  By  Jupiter,  I  tried  all  I 
knew,  but  the  old  flint  was  not  to  be  come  over." 

"  Then  the  rumor  about  your  getting  five  hundred 
pounds  was  false  ?  " 

"  False  as  —  " 

"  I  thought  so,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  I  never  gave  it 
any  credence  myself.  Good-night,  Wylde.  I  think 
you  've  been  badly  use  1 ;  but  never  mind,  your  pe- 
culiar talents  will  find  their  due  yet." 

The  eminent  gentleman  had  a  further  stage  which 
I  did  not  wish  to  await,  —  that  of  blasphemy.  I 
bade  him  farewell,  and  went  my  way,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  what  I  had  guessed  all  along,  that  he 
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had  never  received  the  money's  worth  of  Number 
07,482. 

Next  morning  I  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Kate, 
praying  her  to  meet  me  in  a  quiet  City  square  at 
one  o'clock  ;  telling  her  briefly  that  I  had  a  way  by 
which  I  could  probably  benefit  her  father  and  her- 
self, and  on  which  I  wished  to  confer  with  her.  This 
letter  I  despatched  by  hand.  In  the  office  I  took  no 
notice  of  either  Murdon  or  Graham,  but  went  about 
my  duties  quietly.  On  their  parts  they  wei'e  equally 
reserved,  and  nothing  of  importance  transpired  un- 
til dinner-time.  Then  I  slipped  out,  and  went  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  to  meet  Kate. 

I  found  her  waiting  for  me,  troubled  but  possessed. 
We  took  a  turn  round  the  square,  and  I  besought 
her,  in  as  few  and  forcible  words  as  I  could  com- 
mand, to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  father's  implication 
with  the  bank-note  business,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  committed  to  Murdon.  I  told  her  that 
I  had  the  means  of  freeing  him  from  any  pecuniary 
liability  under  which  he  had  fallen  ;  but,  before  put- 
ting into  operation  the  means  at  my  command,  I 
must  know  how  he  stood,  and  what  was  the  danger 
threatening  him.  I  urged  that  my  love  for  her  gave 
me  the  right  to  ask  this,  and  that  the  same  love  was 
the  guaranty  that  I  would  only  use  the  knowledge 
for  her  father's  good. 

After  some  hesitation,  and  exacting  many  prom- 
ises, she  told  me  with  such  reluctance  as  was  natural 
to  a  pure  and  loving  girl  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
father's  guilt.  The  story  dated  eighteen  months 
back,  from  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  instruction 
had  arrived  from  Theophilus  Langbrace,  Esquire, 
authorizing  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  pay  Wylde 
five  hundred  pounds.  On  that  day  it  was  a  national 
festivity,  and  the  office  was  to  be  closed  early. 
Murdon,  the  cashier,  wishing  to  get  away  for  a  pri- 
vate engagement,  had  handed  a  bank-note  for  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  oldest  clerk,  Graham,  with  a 
memorandum  of  Wylde's  address,  and  directions  to 
pay  the  money  to  him  personally,  and  obtain  his 
receipt  for  it  on  a  printed  form  which  the  firm  kept 
for  payments  generally  ;  the  words  being  added  in 
writing,  "  in  discharge  of  all  claims."  This  bank- 
note had  lain  on  Graham's  desk  until  the  clerks  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  office.  The  old  clerk  had  just 
recovered  from  a  nervous  attack  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which,  as  Kate  said,  was  wont  to  impair 
his  memory.  The  bustle  of  preparing  for  the  half 
holiday,  superadded  to  the  feebleness  of  his  mental 
powers  consequent  on  this  illness,  had  caused  him  ut- 
terly to  forget  his  commission.  The  bank-note  had 
been  tossed  aside,  and  had  apparently  fallen  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  close  to  his  desk.  At  three 
o'clock  the  gas  was  turned  off  (there  had  been  a 
dense  fog  all  day  in  the  City,  necessitating  lights)  ; 
and  the  clerks  emerged  in  high  spirits  at  their 
release,  Graham  accompanying  the  rest.  On  the 
stairs  one  of  them  asked  for  a  light  for  his  pipe ;  but 
nobody  had  matches.  Old  Graham  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to  go  back  and  get  a  bit  of  paper,  so 
that  the  clerk  could  light  his  pipe  at  a  gas-burner 
on  the  staircase  lower  down  ;  and,  making  his  way 
back  into  the  office,  he  found  in  the  yellow  obscurity 
the  waste-paper  basket,  and  twisted  into  a  pipe-light 
the  first  bit  of  tissue  paper  that  came  to  hand. 

The  clerk  lit  his  pipe,  and  playfully  thrust  the  ex- 
tinguished bit  of  paper  into  Graham's  face.  The 
old  clerk  received  it  in  his  hand,  unconsciously  re- 
tained it,  walked  a  few  yards  homeward  still  holding 
it,  and  then,  wondering  what  he  was  carrying, 
opened  out  the  folds.     To  his  dismay,  he  found  in 


the  charred  fragment  of  tissue-paper  a  corner  of  the 
bank-note  which  he  now  remembered  he  ought  to 
have  paid  away  to  William  Wylde  ! 

The  shock  of  the  discovery  paralyzed  him,  and 
when  sense  returned  he  saw  himself  in  imagination  a 
ruined  man,  discharged  from  his  situation  if  not  prose- 
cuted by  his  employers,  and  turned  with  his  daugh- 
ter Kate  into  the  streets  for  the  trifle  of  rent  he 
owed.  He  had  always  been  a  nervous  man,  a  moral 
coward ;  and  his  fear  of  consequences  made  him 
blindly  accept  the  one  dangerous  loop-hole  of  escape 
offered  to  him.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
his  negligence,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
firm;  he  took  a  fatal  step,  and  from  carelessness 
passed  into  crime.  After  much  bewildered  cogita- 
tion with  himself  (for  Kate  knew  nothing  of  his  mis- 
fortune till  long  after),  he  decided  upon  pretending 
to  have  paid  the  money  to  William  Wylde,  and 
producing  a  fictitious  receipt  from  that  worthy. 

But  forgery  belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  and  old  Gra- 
ham was  a  sad  blunderer,  being  only  a  novice  in  the 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  it  was  this  inexperience 
which  betrayed  him, — perhaps  Murdon  discovered 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  from  subsequent  applica- 
tion for  money  made  by  Wylde.  At  all  events,  the 
wretched  old  man  was  soon  found  out,  and  the 
cashier's  sharp  questioning  wrung  the  truth  out  of 
him.  The  knowledge  Murdon  kept  for  his  own  use. 
Affecting  to  discredit  the  stoiy  of  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  note,  he  persisted  in  regarding  Graham 
as  a  thief  as  well  as  a  forger.  Thus  playing  on  his 
terror  and  misery,  and  intensifying  the  self-re- 
proaches of  the  old  clerk  with  the  cruellest  sarcasm, 
he  brought  him  into  a  state  of  abjectness  which  left 
the  miserable  man  an  easy  prey  in  his  hands.  Then 
Murdon  struck  a  keen  and  bitter  bargain.  He 
would  keep  the  defalcation  a  secret  from  the  firm 
on  one  condition.  The  condition  was  the  possession 
of  Kate. 

How  soon  the  bargain  was  ratified  by  the  unhappy 
girl  herself,  I  had  to  supply  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, for  here  her  story  broke  down  in  utter  grief; 
but  I  knew  her  gentle,  winning  ways,  her  absorbing 
love  for  her  father,  and  her  self-sacrifice  on  all  occa- 
sions where  he  was  concerned.  I  could  understand 
the  sharpness  of  the  struggle  before  she  yielded. 
Not  until  her  father  had  told  her  how  fully  he  was 
compromised  did  she  consent  to  part  with  her  own 
happiness  in  order  to  save  him  from  a  felon's  doom. 
Then  she  gave  up  all  hope  in  a  fair  future,  and  ac- 
cepted the  man  she  hated,  her  father's  enemy  and 
tyrant,  as  her  promised  husband. 

Here  her  pitiful  tale  ended.  How  was  I  to  com- 
fort her  ?  I  could  not  tell  her  that  the  note  was  not 
destroyed,  as  her  father  thought;  that  I  held  it, 
though  by  what  means  it  had  escaped  or  what  had 
been  burnt  in  its  place  I  failed  to  guess.  For  though 
the  money  itself  was  safe,  the  receipt  yet  remained 
in  Murdon's  hands,  and  any  attempt  at  an  e'clair- 
cissement  would  only  bring  down  detection  on  her 
father's  head.  I  could  only  murmur  some  common- 
places of  sympathy  and  consolation,  assure  her  that 
I  hoped  yet  to  foil  Murdon,  and  re-establish  her  fa- 
ther's peace  of  mind.     And  so  I  left  her. 

That  evening  I  again  sought  out  Wylde,  and 
found  him  at  his  usual  haunt,  and  in  his  usual  state. 
Diplomatically,  and  with  much  circumlocution,  I 
worked  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  of 
money,  and  my  gentleman's  claims  upon  his  father- 
in-law.  Mr.  Wylde's  present  mood  was  less  violent 
than  ordinary,  but  more  bitterly  despondent. 

"  What 's  the  use  of  trusting  to  that  old  buffer  ?  " 
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he  asked,  dejectedly.  "I  was  once  led  to  believe 
he  would  come  down  with  a  round  sum  if  I  applied 
to  his  lawyers.  I  went,  and  saw  a  yellow-faced 
scoundrel,  —  a  loathsome  hound  with  a  paunch.  He 
threatened  to  set  the  bailiffs  on  me  if  I  came  again. 
He  knew  where  to  have  me,  the  menial.  I  never 
troubled  his  degraded  sight  again." 

"  When  was  that  ?  " 

"That  was  —  let  me  see,  thirteen  months  ago 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  Ha !  no  matter.  He 
knew  my  weak  point,  a  malison  be  on  his  caitiff 
soul.  I  was  in  difficulties  at  that  time:  I  am  in 
difficulties  now.  If  you  had  half  a  crown  upon 
you  -  " 

"  I  have  much  more  than  half  a  crown  upon  me, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  if  you  will  give  me  an  ac- 
knowledgment," I  returned. 

"  1  '11  give  you ,"  said  Mr.  Wylde,  gracefully,  "  my 
solemn  10  U  on  any  sum  above  a  sovereign.  A 
gentleman's  I  O  U,  I  presume,  is  as  sacred  as  his 
bond." 

"  Exactly  so.     But  I  must  have  a  receipt  in  full." 

"  You  may  have,  Mr.  Dunning,  my  acceptance,  if 
you  like,  at  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  presupposing 
that  the  sum  is  at  least  a  fiver." 

The  magnificent  air  of  probity  with  which  he  de- 
livered his  condition  tickled  me. 

"  Supposing  I  could  accommodate  you  with  ten 
fivers,"  I  answered,  "  would  you  antedate  the  re- 
ceipt y " 

"  I  would  do  anything,  sir,  honorable  and  ac- 
commodating. I  would  give  you  a  mortgage  on  my 
personal  or  freehold  property,  pr  a  lien  on  my  next 
half-year's  salary,  whichever  you  like.  But  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

Before  replying,  I  called  for  more  refreshment, 
and  helped  him  copiously  yet  judiciously.  "  Look 
here,  Wylde,"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  reason  in  this,  of 
course,  —  a  motive.  I  want  to  prove  to  certain 
parties,  who  shall  be  nameless,  that  my  income  a 
couple  of  years  ago  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  — 
call  it  X  in  algebra :  an  unknown  quantity.  Now  if  I 
get  a  receipt  from  you  for  an  advance,  dating  about 
eighteen  months  back,  I  have  documentary  evidence 
which  I  can  exhibit,  and  prove  my  position  at  that 
time.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  chuckled  Wylde.  "  Like  the  arrears  of 
unpaid  income-tax,  only  more  valuable,  being  a 
gentleman's  bona  fide  receipt.     Sly  dog  !  " 

"  The  money  you  shall  have  down  —  now.  Will 
you  give  me  an  antedated  receipt  ?  " 

"  What 's  the  sum  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  pounds." 

Mr.  Wylde  upset  his  glass.  "Bring  forth  the 
bond,"  he  cried,  heroically.  "  I  '11  sign  if  it  were 
dated  five  hundred  years  back." 

I  produced  the  receipt,  previously  prepared  on 
one  of  the  firm's  loose  forms,  and  the  bank-note 
Number  07,482.  The  latter  Mr.  Wylde  eyed  sus- 
piciously, questioning  its  genuineness.  But  upon 
my  showing  him  that  the  receipt  was  merely  for 
this  note,  with  the  number  specified,  and  that  un- 
less the  note  were  good  the  acknowledgment  would 
be  valueless,  he  abated  his  distrust,  merely  remark- 
ing that  he  should  never  believe  his  luck  until  he 
had  "  cashed  the  flimsy." 

But  he  affixed  his  signature  without  further  pro- 
test. And  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the 
names  of  a  couple  of  witnesses  to  the  document, 
Mr.  Wylde,  relieved  at  the  demand  as  corroborative 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  note,  summoned  the  land- 
lord and  waiter,  who  added  their  names  with  cheer- 


ful alacrity,  pleased  at  being  called  on  to  witness  so 
tremendous  a  transaction. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Wylde,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, "  I  shall  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and 
seek  to  plant  the  standard  of  art  in  the  far  West. 
When  I  have  acquired  the  colossal  fortune  which 
awaits  the  true  artist  in  that  more  enterprising 
clime,  I  shall  punctually  discharge  this  debt,  Mr. 
Dunning,  which  I  persist  in  regarding  as  a  mere 
temporary  obligation." 


The  possession  of  the  true  receipt  was  an  impor- 
tant step  gained :  the  next  and  more  difficult  one 
was  to  obtain  and  destroy  the  forged  acknowledg- 
ment. Towards  that  attainment  I  now  directed  my 
energies. 

I  knew  it  could  be  concealed  in  no  drawer  or 
desk  accessible  to  the  firm :  it  was  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  Murdon's  private  keeping. 
It  was  likely  enough  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  his 
own  desk.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I  abstracted 
his  bunch  of  keys  one  day  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  private  room  of  the  firm,  having  left  them  in 
one  of  his  drawers.  There  was  no  time  then  to  rum- 
mage in  his  desk,  but  I  rapidly  took  an  impression 
of  all  his  keys  —  only  five  in  number  —  in  wax  which 
I  had  kept  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  mould 
I  took  to  a  locksmith,  the  son  -of  my  landlady,  a  man 
on  whom  I  could  rely.  Trumping  up  some  story 
about  a  fellow-clerk  whose  honesty  I  suspected,  and 
whose  drawers  I  wished  to  search,  I  got  him  to 
make  me  a  set  of  keys  according  to  the  pattern.  The 
locksmith  was  not  a  man  busdened  with  conscientious 
scruples ;  besides,  he  knew  me  well  enough  not  to 
discredit  my  motives  in  ordering  the  job.  He  made 
the  keys  readily  and  deftly.  Armed  with  these,  one 
evening,  when  the  clerks  were  gone,  I  opened  the 
cashier's  desk,  and  subjected  its  contents  to  a  thor- 
ough examination. 

Not  a  paper,  not  a  memorandum  could  I  find 
having  reference  to  the  Wylde  business ;  not  a 
document  relating  to  Number  07,482.  There  were 
only  two  out  of  the  five  keys  which  fitted  locks  in 
the  office,  —  one  the  desk,  another  a  private  drawer. 
The  others  apparently  belonged  to  drawers  or 
chests  at  Murdon's  private  residence  ;  and  there,  in 
all  probability,  the  receipt  lay. 

The  next  day  I  sent  an  excuse  for  non-attendance 
at  the  office,  pleading  illness,  and  set  about  elabor- 
ately counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  Murdon, 
authorizing  his  landlady  to  allow  me  to  visit  his 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  deed  which  he 
had  left  at  home.  This  forged  letter  procured  me  a 
ready  admission  into  his  rooms,  the  landlady  con- 
tenting herself  with  suffering  me  to  go  up  stairs  un- 
accompanied. The  coast  was  clear,  for  Murdon 
was  down  at  the  office,  and  I  had  all  the  morning 
and  afternoon  before  me.  I  left  no  corner  or  crev- 
ice unexplored.  I  ransacked  his  clothes,  books,  and 
papers.  I  turned  every  pocket  inside  out,  I  peered 
behind  the  mirror  on  the  mantel-piece,  emptied  his 
dressing-case,  tobacco-box,  peered  even  into  the 
cruet-stand,  prodded  the  stuffing  of  the  chairs  and 
sofa,  and  turned  up  the  corners  of  the  carpet.  All 
to  no  purpose.  My  search  brought  to  light  other 
keys,  which  sufficed  to  open  every  closed  receptacle 
in  the  place.  But  not  a  vestige  of  the  receipt  or 
clew  to  its  hiding-place  could  be  found.  After  a 
long  and  fruitless  search,  I  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  heart,  convinced  that,  if  he  still  held  the  re- 
ceipt, it  must  be  carried  about  his  person,  or  else 
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lodged  in  some  distant  keeping  which  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  reaching. 

Disappointed  and  dejected,  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  Kennington,  hoping  to  gain  strength  of 
heart  and  acuteness  of  invention  from  a  sight  of  the 
beloved  face.  For  Kate's  gentle  and  reliant  nature 
ever  stimulated  and  fortified  me,  —  taught  me  en- 
durance, taught  me  to  hope  against  hope.  I  found 
her  alone.  Though  she  read  in  my  countenance 
that  I  had  no  good  news  to  bring  as  yet,  her  patient, 
uncomplaining  voice  nerved  me  as  of  old,  and  I 
regained  confidence.  After  all,  fortune  had  be- 
friended us  generously ;  for  much  was  already  done 
towards  clearing  her;  father's  name.  I  did  not 
despair  of  accomplishing  all  in  time.  But  time. 
There  was  the  rub.     Would  time  be  accorded  us  V 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  her  father's  knock 
was  heard,  and  Kate,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Murdon.  Her  ter- 
ror rose.  t 

"  O,  go,  —  go  ! "  she  cried,  excitedly ;  "  there  will 
be  a  scene  if  he  meets  you  here  again.  He  is  so 
violent,  and  then  he  has  my  father  in  his  power, 
and  father's  health  is  stf  shattered.  Not  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  mine,  do,  pray,  avoid  him." 

Unable  to  resist  her  entreaty,  I  slipped  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and,  as  they  ascended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  sitting-room,  I  passed  down.  Murdon's 
top-coat,  an  ill-fitting  wrap-rascal  which  descended 
to  his  ankles,  was  hanging  in  the  hall.  He  had  di- 
vested himself  of  his  overcoat,  purposing  to  pass 
the  evening  at  that  house. 

There  was  a  last  hope  that  I  might  find  the  re- 
ceipt in  one  of  the  pockets.  Quick  as  thought  I 
passed  my  hand  into  the  pocket  in  the  breast  of  the 
coat,  and  found  a  bulky  pocket-book.  It  was  full 
of  old  letters.     But  there  was  an  inner  receptacle. 

Victory  !  The  receipt,  with  William  Wylde's 
counterfeited  signature  in  a  shaky,  ill-disguised 
hand !  A  poor  blundering  attempt  at  forgery,  this, 
which  would  not  have  taken  in  a  charity  boy.  I  sti- 
fled the  cry  of  triumph  which  rose  to  my  lips,  pock- 
eted the  forged  receipt,  substituted  the  veritable 
one,  and  returned  the  pocket-book  to  the  wrap- 
rascal.  Then  I  calmly  remounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  Graham's  sitting-room. 

Murdon  was  lolling  on  the  sofa  as  I  entered,  and 
looked  up  with  his  supercilious,  insolent  stare. 
"  Hallo,  Mister  Skulk,"  he  began,  "  I  thought  you 
were  ill  in  bed ;  but  it  seems  you  're  not  too  ill  to 
poke  your  nose  into  places  where  you  are  not 
wanted." 

Not  noticing  him  directly,  I  turned  to  Kate  with 
a  look  which  she  understood,  —  a  look  which  caused 
her  face  to  brighten.  Taking  her  hand  as  if  to  say 
good  evening,  I  whispered,  "  Your  father  is  safe ; 
back  me  up."  She  smiled,  and  I  turned  to  the  old 
man. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  I  asked,  "  why  do  you  suffer  this 
underbred  person  about  your  house  ?  " 

The  old  clerk  started,  flushed,  and  began  to  stam- 
mer. "  That,  George,  —  dear  me !  —  why,  that  is 
Mr.  Murdon  —  and  —  " 

"  He  is  the  worst-conditioned  cur  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  I  answered,  deliberately.  "  He  is  a 
compound  of  insolence  and  falsehood ;  a  tyrant 
without  the  power  which  he  affects ;  a  bully,  but  an 
innocuous  bully,  and  no  companion  for  you  or  your 
daughter.     That 's  what  Murdon  is,  Mr.  Graham." 

He  started  from  the  sofa  with  an  oath.  "  If  you 
approach  me,"  I  cried,  stopping  him,  "  I  '11  knock 
you  down." 


I  knew  him  then  for  a  coward,  for  he  stopped 
short  in  the  blow  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
turned  green  and  yellow.  He  was  a  bigger  and 
older  man  than  I,  but  he  held  back  and  ground  his 
teeth  as  I  heaped  insult  on  insult  upon  him,  in  my 
bitterness  and  my  triumph. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,  you  brag- 
gart young  fool ! "  he  at  length  muttered,  livid  with 
rage.  "  You  are  ruining  your  precious  friends 
here." 

"  You  lie,"  I  retorted  ;  "  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  which  can  harm  a  hair  of  their  heads." 

"  Is  n't  there  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I  can  send  this  old 
man  to  penal  servitude ;  I  can  beggar  his  daughter ; 
and  I  will." 

"  An  empty  threat,  —  a  bragging  boast,  as  men- 
dacious as  all  you  ever  say." 

He  shook  a  trembling  finger  at  the  old  man, 
whose  state  of  terror  I  cannot  hope  to  describe. 
"  He  is  a  forger,"  hissed  Murdon.  "A  thief  and 
forger." 

"  Pooh,"  I  returned.  "  What  has  he  forged  ? 
Why  do  you  waste  words  ?    Where  are  the  proofs  ?  " 

"  I  '11  show  you  what  he  has  forged,  if  that 's  any 
satisfaction,  my  young  champion,  and  the  proofs 
shall  be  laid  to-morrow  before  other  eyes  than 
yours."    And  he  strode  vindictively  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  with  his  pocket-book. 
I  was  holding  the  hand  of  Kate,  who  stood  calm 
and  confident  by  my  side.  The  old  man  had  sunk 
into  a  chair,  and  was  wringing  his  hands.  "  There," 
cried  Murdon,  opening  the  book  with  a  trembling 
hand,  "  if  you  must  know  your  friend's  handiwork, 
look  at  it ;  but  keep  your  fingers  off." 

"  Look  at  it  yourself,  before  you  boast,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Are  the  names  of  the  witnesses  forged 
too?" 

.  In  an  instant  his  face  fell  as  he  glanced  at  the 
receipt.  He  knew  that  he  was  discomfited,  and 
turned  from  yellow  to  white.  The  paper  shook  in 
his  grasp,  and,  with  a  bitter  curse,  he  would  have 
flung  it  into  the  fire ;  but  I  had  seized  him,  and 
wrenched  the  receipt  from  his  clutch. 

"  Drop  that,"  I  remarked.  "  No  felony.  That 
receipt  is  not  yours,  but  Bustler  and  Clark's,  and 
to-morrow  I  restore  it  to  their  keeping,  and  advise 
them  to  take  better  care  of  it." 

He  turned  to  the  door  with  a  cry  of  baffled  rage. 

"To-morrow,"  he  shrieked,  "I  will  have  you 
kicked  out  of  the  office."  And,  shaking  his  clenched 
fist,  he  departed. 

But  he  did  not  keep  his  word.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards, he  himself  left,  suddenly  and  on  compulsion. 
It  was  rumored  that  the  fhwn  had  detected  him  in 
a  course  of  defalcation,  for  long  pursued  with  impu- 
nity. This  is  what  the  clerks  whispered ;  but  Bustler 
and  Clark  said  nothing. 

Six  months  afterwards  Kate  and  I  were  married. 
Some  weeks  previously  I  had  proposed  to  leave 
Bustler  and  Clark  also,  for  I  had  no  further  need 
of  employment.  The  decease  of  a  relative,  some 
time  since  dead  in  Australia,  had  left  old  Graham 
a  comfortable  annuity,  and  Kate  even  better  en- 
dowed. She  laid  her  fortune  at  my  feet,  and  be- 
sought me  to  take  it  with  herself.  But  Bi*stler  and 
Clark  would  not  hear  of  my  going,  and  I  ultimately 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm,  which  is  now 
known  as  Bustler,  Clark,  and  Dunning. 

Whether  Murdon  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  the 
fortune  in  store  for  Kate,  —  it  had  for  some  time 
gone  begging,  until  the  legatees  were  traced,  —  I 
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never  learned.  At  all  events,  we.  heard  no  more  of 
him.  and  believed  he  had  left  England. 

When  our  honeymoon  was  over,  I  one  day  ques- 
tioned old  Graham  as  to  the  piece  of  paper  he  had 
actually  destroyed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
bank-note.  He  answered  that  he  had  never  parted 
with  the  remnant,  and  I  could  see  it  if  I  chose. 
When  he  brought  it,  I  examined  it  closely.  Only 
a  charred  corner  remained. 

"  Why,  this,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  no  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note ;  there  is  no  Water-mark,  —  and  see,  w.hat 
letters  are  those  ?  " 

A  light  broke  upon  me.  It  was  the  residue  of 
one  of  those  confounded  Bank  of  Elegance  notes 
which  Tom  had  been  so  fond  of  buying,  and,  in  its 
destruction,  it  had  fatally  resembled  Number  07,482. 


ELECTRICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Electricity  is  a  wizard's  power.  With  it  and 
little  mechanical  skill  a  man  may  turn  his  house 
into  a  magician's  castle.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Appold,  —  of  centrifugal  pump  notoriety,  —  indeed, 
did  this  without  it :  his  room-doors  opened  as  you 
approached  them,  and  shut  behind  you ;  his  stable- 
gates  did  the  same ;  upon  touching  a  spring,  the 
window-shutters  closed,  and  the  gas  was  turned  on  ; 
his  apartments  maintained  themselves  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  at  a  proper  hygrometric  state,  by 
regulating  thermometers  and  atmospheric  damping 
apparatus  ;  in  short,  his  house  was  full  of  surprising 
devices,  created  and  worked  out  by  his  wonderful 
inventive  and  executive  skill.  '  Had  he  pressed  the 
subtle  fluid  into  his  service,  there  is  no  saying  into 
what  a  palace  of  enchantment  his  dwelling  would 
have  been  transformed.  But  what  he  did  not  do 
has  been  done  by  the  famous  Robert  Houdin,  who 
has  made  electricity  do  the  work  of  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants and  a  watchman  to  boot.  The  ex-conjurer 
lives  at  a  country-seat  called  the  Priory,  near  to  his 
native  town  of  Blois,  and  there  it  is  that  these  won- 
derful applications  have  been  effected.  A  visitor 
presenting  himself  at  the  portal  finds  the  name  of 
"  Robert  Houdin  "  upon  a  door-plate,  above  which 
is  a  little  knocker ;  operating  upon  the  latter,  a  great 
bell  sounds  within  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments  the  lock  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  name  on  the  plate  changes,  like  a  pantomime 
trick,  to  "  Entrez."  The  visitor  obeys,  and  the 
dioor  automatically  closes  behind  him.  If  more  than 
one  person  enters,  the  invisible  and  inanimate  "  con- 
cierge "  makes  known  the  fact  by  tinkling  a  small 
bell,  which  keeps  up  its  tintinnabulum  so  long  as 
the  door  is  held  open.  The  carriage-gates,  some  dis- 
tance off",  announce  themselves  open  or  shut  in  the 
hall,  where  an  inscription  exhibits  the  words,  "  The 
gates  are  open,"  or  "  The  gates  are  shut,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  letter-box  on  the  gate  tells  in 
the  house  how  many  letters  have  been  put  into  it, 
and,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  postman,  which 
are  letters  and  which  book-parcels  or  newspapers; 
and  if  the  postman  is  wanted  at  the  house  to  carry 
correspondence  to  the  village,  he  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  by  a  bell,  of  the  ringing  of  which  he  knows  the 
meaning.  The  horse,  in  a  stable  more  than  forty 
yards  from  the  house,  is  fed  at  regular  intervals  by 
electrical  intervention.  At  stated  times  a  clock 
sends  a  current,  which  opens  the  orifice  of  a  shoot  or 
hopper,  and  allows  the  due  proportion  of  provender 
to  fall  into  the  manger.  This  same  clock  is  charged 
with  the  transmission  of  time  to  two  large  external 
dials,  and  to  several  smaller  ones  about  the  domicile, 


all  of  which  go  together  in  sympathy,  so  that  Father 
Time  has  here  a  company  of  subalterns  that  march 
step  by  step  with  irrefragable  order.  Then  it  rings 
bells  at  the  proper  times  for  meals  and  other  regular 
household  duties,  calls  up  the  servants  by  alarums 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  puts  a  galvanic  current 
in  connection  with  a  wire  that  communicates  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that,  if  any  of  these 
are  attempted  by  burglars,  an  alarm  is  instantly 
given.  Lastly,  the  greenhouse  telegraphs  its  tem- 
perature to  the  conjurer's  study  ;  if  the  gardener 
allows  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  or  fall  below 
certain  limits,  his  master  is  apprised  of  the  irregular- 
ity, and  he  is  called  to  account  next  morning.  The 
poor  man  knows  when  he  has  been  at  fault,  but 
does  not  know  who  or  what  tells  the  tale,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  a  sorcerer  to  serve ;  and  so,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  we  can  nowadays  regard  the 
word,  he  has. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  domestic  functions  of  the 
most  ubiquitous  slave  that  science  has  entrapped 
for  man.  Of  its  public  services  we  need  hardly 
speak ;  telegraphs  have  become  too  familiar  to  be 
longer  regarded  as  curiosities,  even  those  that  send 
the  message  in  fac-simile  of  the  hand  in  which  it  is 
written,  or  reproduce  a  drawing  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Electric  lights,  too,  have  ceased  to  be  smv 
prising,  though  they  are  far  from  having  been  used 
to  their  full  powers.  There  have  been  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  good  and  cheap  source  of 
electricity,  which  have  barred  the  way  to  their  ex- 
tensive introduction ;  but  some  of  these  are  removed, 
and  we  may  entertain  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  great  doctrines,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of 
the  present  era  of  science,  is  that  of  the  convertibility 
of  forces  one  into  another.  Heat  is  turned  into 
mechanical  force,  and  mechanical  force  into  heat ; 
mechanical  force  is  turned  into  electricity,  and  vice 
versa,  and  heat  and  electricity  are  similarly  inter- 
converted.  A  celebrated  London  photographer  has 
erected  a  magneto-electric  machine  for  conducting 
some  of  his  operations  which  require  an  intensely 
bright  illumination,  and  has  thus  apparently  become 
independent  of  the  sun ;  in  reality,  he  is  using  the 
solar  rays  which  came  to  our  planet  thousands  of 
years  ago,  for  what  is  coal  but  "  bottled  sunshine  "  ? 
A  Birmingham  electro-plating  firm  also  set  up  a 
similar  machine  for  depositing  their  precious  metals, 
and  a  sugar  refinery  another  for  generating  ozone 
to  bleach  sugar.  But  the  principal  use  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  for  lighthouse  illumination.  A  French 
company  bought  the  patent  for  France  to  this  end, 
and  the  light  was  to  be  tried  at  Cape  Grisnez.  It 
was  not  only  to  illuminate  the  Channel  "  a  giorno," 
but  to  shed  a  mild  twilight  over  our  own  southern 
counties.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  trial,  —  per- 
haps it  has  yet  to  come  off. 

From  lighthouses,  the  transition  to  buoys  and  bea- 
cons is  easy.  These  an  ingenious  inventor  has  pro- 
posed to  illuminate  by  electricity.  Those  who 
attend  scientific  lectures,  or  look  into  instrument- 
makers'  shops,  will  have  come  to  know  something  of 
coils  called  "  induction  coils,"  for  producing  in  effect 
a  very  powerful  current  of  electricity  from  a  very 
weak  one,  and  of  certain  glass  tubes  and  globes  for 
exhibiting  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through 
a  partial  vacuum.  Well,  the  inventor  aforesaid  pro- 
poses to  place  a  battery  and  a  coil  in  the  hollow  body 
of  a  buoy,  and  to  lead  "the  current  to  one  or  more  of 
these  vacuum  tubes  inclosed  in  a  lantern  on  the 
top.  A  steady  light,  glimmering  like  a  glow-worm 
on  the  sea,  would  thus  be  secured,  and  neither  wind 
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nor  wave  could  readily  extinguish  it.  Some  one 
else  invented  a  lamp  for  miners  on  the  same  princi- 
ple :  a  knapsack  was  to  hold  the  battery  and  coil, 
and  wires  were  to  lead  to  a  lamp  composed  of  a  vac- 
uum tube  carried  in  the  hand.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  this  light,  —  in  this  respect  it 
would  rival  the  immortal  Davy's  invention ;  but 
portability  is  a  rather  necessary  feature  in  any  tool 
a  pitman  has  to  use,  and  the  knapsack  and  entang- 
ling wires  might  prove  rather  worse  than  an  incon- 
venience to  him,  especially  when,  as  happens  occa- 
sionally, he  has  to  pick  and  wriggle  his  way,  worm 
fashion,  through  a  one-foot  seam. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  curious  application  of 
the  electric  light  was  that  attempted  lately  at  one 
of  the  Paris  theatres.  The  actors  were  decked  with 
glittering  crowns,  and,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy,  they 
were  so  made  that  a  chaplet  of  electric  sparks  encir- 
cled the  wearer's  head ;  the  necessary  current  being 
supplied  and  led  to  the  coronet  from  a  concealed 
battery.  But  the  "  sensation,"  pleasing  enough 
doubtless  to  spectators,  painfully  verified  the  truth 
of  the  Shakespearian  maxim  touching  the  uneasiness 
of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  for  one  of  the  per- 
formers was  grievously  injured  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  his  or  her  head,  instead  of  through 
the  star-spangled  ornament.  Not  quite  so  striking, 
but  still  curious,  are  the  electrical,  jewels  made  by 
MM.  Trouve  and  Cadet-Picard.  These  consist 
chielly  of  scarf-pins  and  brooches,  representing  heads 
of  men  and  animals,  which  roll  their  eyes  and  work 
their  jaws.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  tiny  soldiers 
which  beat  drums,  rabbits  that  play  on  tambours, 
and  birds  that  flap  their  wings  and  fan  their  tails. 
They  are  worked  by  tiny  electro-magnets  concealed 
within  them,  and  connected  by  fine  wires  with  little 
batteries  carried  in  the  pocket  or  elsewhere  about 
the  dress.  Fashionable  Paris  was  charmed  with 
these  trifles  for  a  season ;  doubtless  they  are  forgot- 
ten by  this  time.  Electricity  is  an  agent  peculiarly 
suited  to  French  ideas,  and  has  been  turned  to 
more  droll  uses' by  that  people  than  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  put  together.  When 
rifles  were  the  talk  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
a  few  months  ago,  the  Emperor  was  shown  one  to 
be  fired  by  electricity ;  the  stock  of  the  gun  enclosed 
a  battery,  from  whence  wires  passed  to  the  breech 
and  into  connection  with  a  platinum  wire  passing- 
through  the  cartridge.  The  pull  of  the  trigger 
closed  the  electric  circuit,  and  in  an  instant  the 
platinum  wire  became  red-hot  and  ignited  the  pow- 
der. The  cartridge  carried  no  fulminate,  so  it  was 
a  very  safe  one.  The  emperor,  it  was  said,  greatly 
admired  the  gun ;  he  preferred  to  adopt  the  Chasse- 
pot,  however. 

From  killing  to  curing.  While  one  man  is  using 
his  ingenuity  to  throw  bullets  into  his  fellow-man, 
another  is  devising  schemes  to  take  them  out.  Prob- 
ing the  body  for  these  missiles  is  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful operation,  and  its  difficulty  chiefly  lies  in  discov- 
ering the  bullet  amongst  the  fragments  of  shattered 
bone  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded. 

Electricity  affords  the  means  of  doing  this.  The 
probe  is  made  with  two  points,  from  each  of  which 
a  wire  passes  ;  and  in  the  circuit  is  placed  a  battery 
and  a  signal  bell.  So  long  as  the  two  points  are  not 
metallically  connected,  no  current  passes  and  the 
bell  is  silent ;  but,  when  they  are  joined  by  any 
piece  of  metal,  it  rings.  When,  then,  the  surgeon* 
thrusts  the  probe  against  bone  or  muscle,  there  is 
no  effect,  but  when  the  points  come  against  the 
metal  bullet,  the  bell  announces  the  fact :  the  forceps 


for  extracting  the  lead  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
That  electricity  exercises  an  exciting  influence  over 
sluggish  nerves  is  a  fact  insisted  upon  by  medical 
galvanists,  but  it  likewise  appears  to  possess  a  dead- 
ening power  over  such  as  are  excited,  for  a  dentist 
in  Bordeaux  has  applied  it  to  dull  the  pain  of  tooth 
extraction.  Report  has  spoken  well  of  the  applica- 
tion, but  details  of  the  modus  operandi  are  wanting. 
For  this  one  painful  operation,  at  all  events,  chloro- 
form has  possibly  been  superseded  by  electricity  ; 
but  the  latter  has  joined  issue  with  the  former  in 
another  way,  for  two  French  electricians  have  very 
recently  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiments 
tried  upon  animals,  that  a  powerful  shock  or  strong 
galvanic  current  will  restore  animation  in  cases  of 
over-stupefaction  by  the  sedative. 

These  actions  are  inscrutable  enough,  but  some 
recently  announced  influences  of  the  fluid  upon  veg- 
etable organisms  are  more  puzzling  still.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  learned  Abbe  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  applicability  of  atmospheric  electric- 
ity to  the  curing  of  diseases  in  plants  and  encourag- 
ing their  development,  and  he  described  his  means 
of  drawing  currents  from  the  clouds  and  air,  and 
distributing  them  among  his  cabbages  and  lettuces. 
Very  surprising  effects  were  produced,  but  little  no- 
tice seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them ;  probably, 
because  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ignore  phe- 
nomena of  the  rationale  of  which  no  clear  ideas  can 
be  formed.  But  quite  recently  M.  Blondeau  brought 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  some  experiments  quite  as  startling  as  those  of  the 
worthy  Abbe.  He  says  that  the  current  ripens 
fruits ;  of  this  he  has  assured  himself  by  electrifying 
some  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  all  of  which  ripened 
under  the  influence  of  the  fluid,  whilst  the  other 
fruit  on  the  same  trees  remained  far  from  ripe. 
Then  he  electrified  seeds  and  grains,  by  steeping 
them  in  water  and  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  current.  Peas,  beans,  and  wheat  were 
so  treated  and  sown  in  good  soil.  By  the  side  of 
them  were  sown  similar  seeds  not  electrified.  The 
former  sprouted  sooner  than  the  latter  ;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  young  plants  was  more  rapid,  and  the 
stems  and  leaves  were  more  vigorous  than  those  not 
subjected  to  electrical  influence.  But,  most  myste- 
rious of  all,  some  beans  that  had  been  electrified 
grew  upside  down,  with  the  roots  in  the  air  and  the 
cotyledons  in  the  soil. 

For  the  mechanical  and  engineering  arts,  electric- 
ity has  done  much  already ;  but  it  promises  to  do 
more.  We  have  had  an  electric  loom  to  dispense 
with  the  complications  of  the  Jacquard  cards  ;  and 
some  of  our  great  iron-clads  have  been  furnished 
with  electrical  call-boys  for  enabling  the  captain  on 
the  bridge  to  communicate  his  orders  to  the  engineer 
below,  and  to  the  steersman  at  the  wheel.  Now  the 
engineer  has  the  prospect  of  relief  from  his  bugbear, 
—  boiler-incrustation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  placing 
of  a  bundle  of  metallic  spikes  in  the  path  of  the  steam 
as  it  issues  from  a  boiler,  has  the  effect  of  generating 
a  stream  of  electricity,  and  that  if  this  be  led  to  the 
metal  of  the  boiler,  it  sets  up  an  action  at  the  sur« 
face  which  prevents  the  deposit  of  saline  matter. 
The  question  is  a  disputed  one  at  present. 

The  phenomenon  is  unexplained,  and  therefore, 
in  some  quarters,  discredited  ;  and  as  yet,  sufficient- 
ly crucial  tests  have  not  been  applied  to  settle  it 
indisputably  as  a  matter  of  fact.  So  we  pass  on  to 
another,  and  perhaps  better  established,  application 
of  the  twin  elements,  electricity'  and  magnetism. 
We  allude  to  their  use  in  the  manufacturing  and 
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testing  of  iron.  This  metal,  in  its  crude  state,  is 
full  or  impurities,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  silicious  bodies.  These  are  electro-negative 
in  relation  to  iron,  which  is  electro-positive.  When, 
ther.,  a  powerful  current  is  directed  through  the 
fluid-metal  in  the  melting  furnace,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters are  expelled  with  some  boiling  and  commotion, 
and  a  very  pure  metal  is  produced  and  drawn  off  to 
the  casting  moulds.  This  method  of  purification 
has  been  tested  at  Sheffield  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  it  foreshadows  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  second  only  to  those  that  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  revolution  effected  by  Bessemer  in 
the  making  of  steel.  The  author  of  the  process  in 
its  present  form  is  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Lffndon  ;  but  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  was  suggested  and  tried  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  to  the  proof  of  the  adage  that 
there  is  nothing  new,  "  except,"  as  cynics  say,  "  that 
which  has  been  forgotten  and  re-discovered."  The 
testing  of  iron  casting  and  forgings  by  magnetism  is 
an  ingenious  idea,  the  credit  of  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  Saxby,  R.  N.,  one  of  our  dockyard  naval  in- 
structors. When  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  at  a  certain 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  it  becomes  temporarily  a 
magnet,  and  behaves  as  sdch  to  a  compass-needle 
brought  into  its  vicinity.  If  the  bar  be  perfect- 
ly sound,  free  from  cracks  or  cavities,  the  com- 
pass-needle, when  passed  around  it,  goes  through 
methodical  evolutions,  always  directing  its  north 
point  to  particular  regions  of  the  bar,  and  otherwise 
behaving  in  an  orderly  manner.  But  if  the  iron  be 
cracked  or  flawed  internally,  there  will  be  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  its  magnetism  corresponding 
with  the  mechanical  interruptions,  and  these  the 
compass-needle  will  point  out  by  behaving  vagari- 
ously  when  it  passes  over  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Saxby's  tests  ;  he  has  tried  them  practi- 
cally at  the  Chatham  and  Sheerness  Dockyards,  and 
with  a  success  that  gives  great  hopes  of  removing  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  engineers  have  to  cope  with. 

We  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  large  and 
valuable  forging,  the  paddle-shaft  of  one  of  our  great 
steamships,  was  discovered  to  be  defective  only 
when,  after  weeks  of  labor,  a  cutting-tool  revealed 
the  hitherto  invisible  flaw.  The  loss  involved 
amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds,  of  which  a 
part,  at  least,  might  have  been  spared  had  some  ef- 
fective means  been  known  for  testing  the  soundness 
of  the  mass  of  metal. 

The  latest  novelty  is  an  electric  organ.  One  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  properties  of  the 
galvanic  current  is  that  of  transmitting  power  with- 
out motion.  If  we  want  to  ring  a  bell  at  a  distance, 
we  must  move  the  whole  length  of  an  intervening 
wire,  and  this  motion  takes  strength  and  time.  Sim- 
ilarly, to  open  the  valve  of  an  organ-pipe  by  touch- 
ing a  clavier  requires  the  intervention  of  complicat- 
ed rods  and  levers.  Strength  is  necessary  to  press 
down  the  key  to  work  these  levers,  and  time  to  com- 
municate the  motion  to  the  pipe's  orifice.  Electric- 
ity requires  neither;  it  instantly  transmits  force 
enough  to  open  the  valves  without  demanding  more 
than  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  clavier.  Another 
r.tage  is,  that  the  keyboards  may  be  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  organ-pipes.  We  heard  this  appli- 
cation suggested  long  ago ;  the  credit  of  working  it 
out  now  belongs  to  an  English  organ-builder  resid- 
ing in  Paris,  who  has  made  several  instruments  on 
the  plan.  One  has  already  been  erected  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Blown  by  steam,  —  played  by 
electricity,  —  what  is  the  king  of  instruments  com- 
incto? 


THE  FASHIONABLE  WOMAN  OE  THE 
PERIOD. 

Among  the  many  odd  products  of  a  mature  civil- 
ization, the  fashionable  woman  is  one  of  the  oddest. 
From  first  to  last  she  is  a  thoroughly  amazing  spec- 
tacle ;  and  if  we  take  human  life  in  any  earnestness 
at  all,  whether  individually,  as  the  passage  to  an 
eternal  existence,  the  condition  of  which  depends  on 
what  we  are  here,  or  collectively,  as  the  highest 
thing  we  know,  we  can  only  look  in  blank  astonish- 
ment at  the  fashionable  woman  and  her  career. 
She  is  the  one  sole  capable  member  of  the  human 
family  without  duties  and  without  useful  occupa- 
tion ;  the  one  sole  being  who  might  be  swept  out  of 
existence  altogether  without  deranging  the  nice  ar- 
rangement of  things,  or  upsetting  the  ordained  bal- 
ance. We  know  of  no  other  organic  creation  of 
which  this  could  be  said ;  but  the  fashionable  woman 
is  not  as  other  creatures,  being,  fortunately,  sui  gen- 
eris, and  of  a  type  not  existing  elsewhere.  If  we 
take  the  mere  ordering  of  her  days  and  the  employ- 
ment of  her  time  as  the  sign  of  her  mental  state,  we 
may  perhaps  measure  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
fully,  the  depth  of  inanity  into  which  she  has  fallen, 
and  the  immensity  of  her  folly.  Considering  her  as 
a  being  with  the  potentiality  of  reason,  of  usefulness, 
and  of  thought,  the  actual  result  is  surely  the  sad- 
dest and  the  strangest  thing  under  heaven. 

She  goes  to  bed  at  dawn,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  rise  till  about  noon.  For  the  most  part  she 
breakfasts  in  bed,  and  then  amuses  herself  with  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  morning  paper,  if  she  has 
sufficient  energy  for  so  great  a  mental  exertion ; 
if  she  has  not,  she  lies  for  another  hour  or  two 
in  that  half-slumberous  state  which  is  so  destructive 
to  mind  and  body,  weakening  both  fibre  and  reso- 
lution, both  muscle  and  good  principle.  At  last  she 
rises  languidly,  to  be  dressed  in  time  for  luncheon 
and  her  visitors,  if  she  receives  generally  ;  or  for  the 
one  or  two  intimates,  if  she  is  at  home  only  to  the 
favored.  Somewhere  about  four  she  dresses  again 
for  her  drive,  —  for  the  first  part  of  the  day's  serious 
business ;  for  paying  visits  and  leaving  cards  ;  for 
buying  jewelry  and  dresses,  and  ordering  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  things  at  her  milliner's ;  for  this 
grand  lady's  afternoon  tea,  and  that  grand  lady's 
afternoon  at  home,  with  music ;  for  her  final  slow  pa- 
rade in  the  Park,  where  she  sees  her  friends  as  in  an 
open-air  drawing-room,  makes  private  appointments, 
and  carries  on  flirtations,  and  hears  and  retails  gos- 
sip and  scandal  of  a  fuller  flavor.  Then  home,  to 
dress  again  for  dinner  ;  to  be  followed  by  the  opera 
or  a  concert,  a  soiree,  or  perhaps  a  ball  or  two ; 
whence  she  returns  towards  morning,  flushed  with 
excitement  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  feverish  or 
nervous,  as  she  has  had  pleasure  and  success  or  dis- 
appointment and  annoyance.  This  is  her  outside 
life,  and  this  is  no  fancy  picture  and  no  exaggera- 
tion. After  a  certain  time  of  such  an  existence, 
can  we  wonder  if  her  complexion  fades  and  her  eyes 
grow  dim  ?  and  if  that  inexpressible  air  of  haggard 
weariness  crcep3  over  her,  which  ages  even  a  young 
girl,  and  makes  a  mature  woman  substantially  an  old 
one  ?  It  is  then  that  she  has  recourse  to  those  foul 
and  fatal  expedients  of  which  we  have  heard  more 
than  enough  in  these  latter  days.  JShe  will  not  try 
simplicity  of  living,  natural  hours,  wholesome  occu- 
pation, unselfish  endeavor,  but  rushes  off' for  help  to 
paints  and  cosmetics,  to  stimulants  and  drugs,  and 
attempts  to  restore  the  tarnished  freshness  of  her 
beauty  by  the  very  means  which  further  corrode  it. 
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Every  now  and  then,  for  very  idleness,  she  feigns 
herself  sick,  and  has  the  favorite  physician  to  attend 
her.  In  fact,  the  funniest  thing  about  her  is  the 
ease  with  which  she  takes  to  her  bed  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  the  strange  pleasure  she  seems  to 
find  in  what  is  a  penance  to  most  women.  You 
meet  her  in  a  heated,  crowded,  noisy  room,  looking 
just  as  she  always  looks,  whatever  her  normal  state 
of  health  may  be  ;  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiries 
she  tells  you  she  has  only  two  hours  ago  left  her  bed 
to  come  here,  having  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
a  week,  or  so  many  days,  with  Dr.  Blank  in  close 
attendance.  If  you  are  an  intimate  female  friend, 
she  will  whisper  you  the  name  of  her  malady,  which 
is  sure  to  be  something  terrific,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  have  kept  a  real  invalid  for  weeks  instead  of 
days ;  but  if  you  are  only  a  man,  she  will  make  her- 
self out  to  have  been  very  ill  indeed  in  a  more 
mysterious  way,  and  leave  you  to  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary physique  of  fashionable  women,  which 
enables  them  to  live  on  the  most  friendly  touch-and- 
go  terms  with  death,  and  to  overcome  mortal  mala- 
dies by  an  effort  of  the  will  and  the  delights  of  a 
ducal  ball.  The  favorite  physician  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  these  ladies  ;  and,  the  more  popular  he  is, 
the  harder  his  work.  It  is  well  for  his  generation 
when  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  knows 
how  to  add  self-respect  and  moral  power  to  the 
qualities  which  have  made  him  the  general  favorite. 
For  his  influence  over  that  idle  woman  is  for  the 
time  almost  unlimited,  —  like  nothing  so  much  as 
that  of  the  handsome  Abbe  and  the  fascinating  Di- 
rector of  Catholic  countries  ;^  and  if  he  chooses  to 
abuse  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  evil  issues,  he  can.  And, 
however  great  the  merit  in  him  that  he  doe3  not,  it 
does  not  lessen  the  demerit  of  the  woman  that  he 
could.  Sometimes  the  fashionable  woman  takes  up 
with  the  clergyman  instead  of  the  physician,  and 
coquets  with  religious  exercises  rather  than  with 
drugs ;  but  neither  clergyman  nor  physician  can 
really  change  her  mode  of  life,  or  give  her  truth  or 
common-sense.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fluttering 
show  of  art  patronage,  and  the  fashionable  woman 
has  a  handsome  painter  or  well-bred  musician  in  her 
train,  whom  she  pets  publicly  and  patronizes  gra- 
ciously. Sometimes  it  is  a  young  poet  or  a  rising 
novelist  considerably  honored  by  the  association,  who 
dedicates  his  next  novel  to  her,  or  writes  verses  in 
her  praise,  with  such  a  fervency  of  gratitude  as  sets 
the  base  Philistines  on  the  scent  of  the  secret,  and 
perhaps  guessing  not  far  amiss.  For  the  fashionable 
woman  has  always  some  love  affair  on  hand,  more 
or  less  platonic  according  to  her  own  temperament 
or  the  boldness  of  the  man,  —  a  love  affair  in  which 
the  least  ingredient  is  love  in  any  real  or  wholesome 
sense ;  a  love  affair  which  is  vanity,  idleness,  a  dis- 
solute imagination,  and  contempt  of  such  prosaic 
things  as  morals ;  a  love  affair  not  even  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  tragic  frenzy  of  earnest  passion,  and 
which  may  be  guilty  and  yet  not  true.  The  physi- 
cal effects  of  such  a  life  as  this  are  as  bad  as  the 
mental,  and  both  are  as  bad  as  can  be.  A  feverish, 
overstrained  condition  of  health  either  prevents  the 
fashionable  woman  from  being  a  mother  at  all,  or 
makes  her  the  mother  of  nervous,  sickly  children. 
•Many  a  woman  of  high  rank  is  at  this  moment  pay- 
ing bitterly  for  the  disappointment  of  which  she  her- 
self, in  her  illimitable  folly,  has  been  and  is  the  sole 
and  only  cause.  And,  whether  women  like  to  hear 
it  or  not,  it  is  none  the  less  a  truth,  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  their  being  born  at  all  is  that  they  may  in 
their  turn   bear  children.     The   unnatural  feeling 


against  maternity  existing  among  fashionable  women 
is  one  of  the  worst  mental  signs  of  their  state,  as 
their  frequent  inability  to  be  mothers  at  all  is  one  of 
the  worst  physical  results.  This  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  no  false  modesty  or  timid  reserve 
should  keep  in  the  background,  for  it  is  a  question 
of  national  importance,  and  will  soon  become  one  of 
national  disaster  unless  checked  by  a  healthier  cur- 
rent and  more  natural  circumstances. 

Dress,  dissipation,  and  flirting  make  up  the  ques- 
tionable lines  which  enclose  the  life  of  the  fashion- 
able woman,  and  which  enclose  nothing  useful, 
nothing  good,  nothing  deep  or  true  or  holy.  Her 
piety  is  a  pastime ;  her  art  the  poorest  pretence  ; 
her  pleasure  consists  only  in  hurry  and  excitement, 
alternating  with  debasing  sloth,  in  heartless  coquet- 
ry or  in  lawless  indulgence,  as  nature  made  .her 
more  vain  or  more  sensual.  As  a  wife  she  fulfils  no 
wifely  duty  in  any  grand  or  loving  sense,  for  the 
most  part  regarding  her  husband  only  as  a  banker 
or  an  adjunct,  according  to  the  terms  of  her  mar- 
riage settlement ;  as  a  mother  she  is  a  stranger  to  her 
children,  to  whom  nurse  and  governess  supply  her 
place,  and  give  such  poor  makeshift  for  maternal 
love  as  they  are  enabled  or  inclined.  In  no  domestic 
relation  is  she  of  the  smallest  value,  and  of  none  in 
any  social  circumstance  beside  the  mere  adorning  of 
a  room,  — if  she  js  pretty,  —  and  the  help  she  gives 
to  trade  through  her  expenditure.  She  lives  only 
in  the  gaslight,  and  her  nature  at  last  becomes  as 
artificial  as  her  habits.  As  years  go  on,  and  she 
changes  from  the  acknowledged  belle  to  the  femme 
passe'e,  she  goes  through  a  period  of  frantic  endeavor 
to  retain  her  youth ;  and  even  when  time  has 
clutched  her  with  too  firm  a  hand  to  be  shaken  off, 
and  she  begins  to  feel  the  infirmities  which  she  still 
puts  out  all  her  strength  to  conceal,  even  then  she 
grasps  at  the  departing  shadow,  and  fresh  daubs  the 
crumbling  ruin,  in  the  belief  that  the  world's  eyes 
are  dim,  and  that  stucco  may  pass  for  marble  for 
another  year  or  two  longer.  Or  she  becomes  a  Bel- 
gravian  mother,  with  daughters  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  then  the  aim  of  her  life  is  to  secure  the 
purchaser.  Her  daughters  are  never  objects  of  real 
love  with  the  fashionable  woman.  They  are  essential- 
ly her  rivals,  and  the  idea  of  carrying  on  her  life  in 
theirs,  of  forgetting  herself  in  them,  occurs  to  her 
only  as  a  forecast  of  death.  Even  from  her  sons 
she  shrinks,  rather  than  not,  as  living  evidences  of 
the  lapse  of  time  which  she  cannot  deny,  and  awk- 
ward at  fixing  dates  ;  and  there  is  not  a  home  pre- 
sided over  by  a  fashionable  woman  where  the  family 
is  more  than  a  mere  name,  a  mere  social  convention 
loosely  held'  together  by  circumstances,  not  by 
love. 

Closing  such  a  life  as  this  comes  the  unhonored  end, 
when  the  miserable  made-up  old  creature  totters 
down  into  the  grave,  where  paint  and  padding  and 
glossy  plaits  cut  from  some  fresh  young  head,  are  of 
no  more  avail ;  and  where  death,  which  makes  all 
things  real,  reduces  her  life  of  lies  to  the  nothingness 
it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  What  does  she 
leave  behind  her  V  A  memory  by  which  her  chil- 
dren may  order  their  own  lives,  in  proud  assurance 
that  so  they  will  order  them  best  for  virtue  and  for 
honor '?  Or  a  memory  which  speaks  to  them  of  time 
misused,  of  duties  unfulfilled,  of  love  discarded  for 
pleasure,  and  of  a  life-long  sacrifice  of  all  things 
good  and  pure  for  selfishness  V  We  all  know  ex- 
amples of  the  worldly  old  woman  clinging  to  the  last, 
batlike,  to  the  old  roofs  and  rafters ;  and  we  all  know 
how  heartily  we  despise  her,  and  how  we  ridicule 
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her  in  our  hearts,  if  not  by  our  words.  If  the  reign- 
ing queens  of  fashion,  at  present  young  and  beauti- 
ful, would  but  remember  that  they  are  only  that 
worldly  old  woman  in  embryo,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  will  be  her  exact  likeness,  unhappily 
repeated  for  the  scorn  of  the  world  once  more  to  fob 
low  !  The  traditional  skeleton  at  the  feast  had  a 
wonderfully  wise  meaning,  crude  and  gross  as  it  was 
in  form.  For  though  its  memento  mori,  too  constant- 
ly before  us,  would  either  sadden  or  brutalize  as 
we  were  thoughtful  or  licentious,  yet  it  is  good  to  see 
the  end  of  ourselves,  and  to  study  the  meaning  and 
lesson  of  our  lives  in  those  of  our  prototypes  and 
elder  likenesses.  The  pleasures  of  the  world  are,  as 
we  all  know,,  very  potent  and  very  alluring,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfying  if  taken  as  the 
main  purpose  of  life.  While  we  are  young,  the  mere 
stirring  of  the  blood  stands  instead  of  anything  more 
real ;  but  as  we  go  on,  and  the  pulse  flags,  and  pleas- 
urable occasions  get  rare  and  more  rare,  we  find 
that  we  have  been  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  that 
our  food  and  his  have  been  out  of  much  the  same 
trough,  and  come  in  the  main  to  about  the  same 
thing.  This  is  a  time  of  extraordinary  wealth  and 
of  corresponding  extraordinary  luxury,  of  unparal- 
leled restlessness,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  ac- 
tivity or  energy,  but  which  disdains  all  quiet,  all 
repose,  as  unendurable  stagnation;  hence  the  fashion- 
able woman  of  the  day  is  one  of  extremes  in  her  own 
line  also,  and  the  idleness,  the  heartlessness,  the  self- 
indulgence,  the  want  of  high  morality,  and  the  inso- 
lent luxury  at  all  times  characteristic  of  her,  were 
never  seen  displayed  with  more  cynical  effrontery 
than  at  present,  and  never  called  for  more  severe 
condemnation.  The  fashionable  women  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  have 
left  behind  them  names  which  the  world  has  made 
typical  of  the  vices  naturally  engendered  by  idleness 
and  luxury.  But  do  we  wish  that  our  women  should 
become  subjects  for  an  English  Juvenal  ?  and  that 
fashion  should  create  a  race  of  La'ises  and  Phrynes, 
out  of  the  stock  which  once  gave  us  Lucy  Hutchin- 
son and  Elizabeth  Fry  ?  Once  the  name  of  En- 
glishwoman carried  with  it  a  grave  and  noble  echo, 
as  the  name  of  women  known  for  their  gentle  bear- 
ing and  their  blameless  honor,  —  of  women  who 
loved  their  husbands,  and  brought  up  about  their 
own  knees  the  children  they  were  not  reluctant  to 
bear  and  not  ashamed  to  love.  Now,  it  too  often 
means  a  girl  of  the  period,  a  frisky  matron,  a  fash- 
ionable woman — a  thing  of  paints  and  pads  consort- 
ing with  dealers  of  no  doubtful  calling  for  the  pur- 
chase of  what  she  grimly  calls  "beauty,"  making 
pleasure  her  only  good,  and  the  world  her  highest 
god  ;  it  too  often  means  a  woman  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  supplement  her  husband  with  a  lover,  but  who  is 
unwilling  to  become  the  honest  mother  of  that  hus- 
band's children ;  it  often  means  a  hybrid  creature 
perverted  out  of  the  natural  way  altogether,  affect- 
ing the  license,  but  ignorant  of  the  strength,  of  a 
man,  alike  as  girl  or  woman  valueless  for  her  highest 
natural  duties,  and  talking  largely  of  liberty,  while 
showing  at  every  turn  how  much  she  fails  in  that 
coesseutial  of  liberty,  —  knowledge  how  to  use  it. 


MISS  MENKEN'S  POEMS. 

The  somewhat  sudden  and  certainly  unexpected 
death  of  Miss  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  has  formed  the 
text  for  a  number  of  more  or  less  gushing  articles, 
and  may  form  the  text  for  more.  If  Menken  had 
lived  another  week,  she  would  have  made  her  ap- 


pearance as  the  living  authoress  of  a  volume  of  half- 
sad,  half-biblical  poems,  which  will  now  be  published 
and  received  in  many  quarters  with  a  tenderness 
they  may  not  deserve.  There  is  something  calcu- 
lated to  tickle  certain  imaginations  in  the  career  of 
a  woman  who  made  herself  notorious  as  an  eques- 
trian actress,  married  two,  if  not  more,  prize-fight- 
ers, one  or  two  journalists,  besides  several  private 
individuals,  and  then  burst  upon  a  world,  which  is 
always  willing  to  be  astonished,  with  a  volume  of 
semi-religious  poems.  The  poems,  in  themselves, 
may  be  valueless,  but  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  woman 
having  her  name  attached  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  verse  is  a  new  literary  "  sensation."  There  have 
been  instances  within  the  memory  of  young  jour- 
nalists in  which  female  notorieties  have  had  books 
written  for  them  and  published  as  their  own,  and 
this  fashion  has  been  peculiarly  popular  in  Paris. 
Rigol'ooche,  Finette,  and  other  heroines  of  the  casi- 
nos, have  all  published  their  me'moires,  written  in 
a  style  that  suggests  the  autobiography  of  the  once 
famous  "  Harriet  Wilson,"  but  Menken  takes  a  far 
higher  flight  in  the  book  that  will  be  given  to  the 
public  in  the  course  of  next  week.  Under  the  title 
of  "  Infelicia,"  about  thirty  short  poems  and  prose 
fragments  will  appear,  plentifully  larded  with  quo- 
tations from  Scripture.  Luxuriously  printed,  artis- 
tically illustrated,  and  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  volume  will  doubt- 
less find  a  sale  far  above  the  average  of  poeti- 
cal ventures.  The  dedication  to  Mr.  Dickens  will 
probably  have  something  to  do  with  this,  particularly 
when  the  public  learns  that  the  following  letter  is 
handsomely  printed  in  facsimile  as  a  preface  to  the 
book :  — 

Gads  Hill  Place,  Higham-by-Rochester,  Kent. 
Monday,  October  21,  1867. 
Dear  Miss  Menken,  —  I  shall  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  accepting  your  dedication.     I  thank  you  for  your 
portrait  as  a  highly  remarkable  specimen  of  photography. 
I  also  thank  you  for  the  verses  enclosed  in  your  note. 
Many  such  enclosures  come  to  me,  but  few  so  patheti- 
cally written,  and  fewer  still  so  modestly  sent. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  poems  thus  bowed  into  the  world  by  this  dis- 
tinguished author  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
the  weakest  being  certainly  those  which  are  written 
in  rhymed  verse.  The  strongest,  or  apparently  the 
strongest,  are  those  in  which  the  Whitman  style  of 
rhapsody  is  copied,  and  language  is  thrown  about 
wildly,  with  here  and  there  a  few  happy  combina- 
tions. People  who  have  the  English  vocabulary  to 
deal  with,  who  never  seem  to  pause  to  think,  and 
who  stick  at  nothing  that  will  produce  an  effect, 
would  be  very  unlucky  if  they  always  failed  to 
"  strike  oil."  A  cat  running  over  the  keys  of  a 
piano  will  sometimes  produce  harmonies  that  have 
escaped  the  great  composers  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  wild  school  of  poetizers,  to  which  Menken  be- 
longed, are  often  the  parents  of  a  few  happy  phrases. 
Menken  is  as  bold  in  poetry  as  she  was  on  the  stage. 
She  talks  about  "  ringing  trancing  shivers  of  rapt 
melody  down  to  the  dumb  earth,"  and  "  grasping 
the  white  throat  of  many  a  prayer." 

She  is  hard  upon  the  conventionalities  :  — 

"  Stand  back,  ye  Philistines  ! 

Practise  what  yc  preach  to  me  ; 
I  heed  ye  not,  for  I  know  ye  all. 
Ye  are  living  burning  lies,  and  profanation  to  the  gar- 
ments which  with  stately  steps  ye  sweep  your 
marble  palaces 
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Stand  back  ! 
I  am  no  Magdalene,  waiting  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your 
garment." 

Some  of  the  poems  have  a  sadness  and  genuine 
force  which  prove  them  to  be  the  outpourings  of  a 
heart  ill  at  ease,  and  some  have  a  grace  of  expres- 
sion far  removed  from  the  wild  rhapsody  we  have 
alluded  to.  The  poem  called  '•  Drifts  that  Bar  my 
Door  "  is  worthy  of  full  (quotation  for  this  quality  :  — 

DRIFTS  THAT  BAR  MY  DOOR. 


0  angels  !    will  ye  never  sweep  the  drifts  from  my 

door? 
Will  ye  never  wipe  the  gathering  rust  from  the  hinges  ? 
How  long  must  1  plead  and  cry  in  vain  1 
Lift  back  the  iron  bars,  and  lead  me  hence. 
Is  there  not  a  land  of  peace  beyond  my  door  ? 
O,  lead  me  to  it,  — give  me  rest,  —  release  me  from  this 

unequal  strife, 
Heaven  can  attest  that  I  fought  bravely  when  the  heavy 

blows  fell  fast. 
Was  it  my  sin  that  strength  failed  ? 
Was  it  my  sin  that  the  battle  was  in  vain  ? 
Was  it  my  sin  that  I  lost  the  prize  ?     I  do  not  sorrow 

for  all  the  bitter  pain  and  blood  it  cost  me. 
Why  do  ye  stand  sobbing  in  the  sunshine  ? 

1  cannot  weep. 

There  is  no  sunlight  in  this  dark  cell.     I  am  starving 

for  light. 
O  angels  !  sweep  the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door  ! 


O,  is  this  all  ? 

Is  there  nothing  more  of  life  ? 

See  how  dark  and  cold  my  cell. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  covered  with  mould. 

The  earth-floor  is  slimy  with  my  wasting  blood. 

The  embers  arc  smouldering  in  the  ashes. 

The  lamp  is  dimly  flickering,  and  will  soon  starve  for 

oil  in  this  horrid  gloom. 
My  wild  eyes  paint  shadows  on  the  walls. 
And  I  hear  the  poor  ghost  of  my  lost  love  moaning  and 

sobbing  without. 
Shrieks   of  my  unhappiness   are  borne  to  me  on  the 

wings  of  the  wind. 
I  sit  cowering  in  fear,  with  my  tattered  garments  close 

around  my  choking  throat. 
I  move  my  pale  lips  to  pray ;  but .  my  soul  has  lost  her 

wonted  power. 
Faith  is  weak. 

Hope  has  laid  her  whitened  corse  upon  my  bosom. 
The  lamp  sinks  lower  and  lower.     O  angels !  sweep 

the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door ! 


Angels,  is  this  my  reward  ? 

Is  this  the  crown  ye  promised  to  set  down  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  loving,  —  the  suffering,  —  the  deserted ! 

Where  are  the  sheaves  I  toiled  for  1 

Where  the  golden  grain  ye  promised  1 

These  arc  but  withered  leaves. 

O,  is  this  all  1 

Meekly  I  have  toiled  and  spun  the  fleece. 

All  the  work  ye  assigned,  my  willing  hands  have  ac- 
complished. 

See  how  thin  they  are,  and  how  they  bleed. 

Ah  me !  what  meagre  pay,  e'en  when  the  task  is  over ! 

My  fainting  child,  whose  golden  head  graces  e'en  this 
dungeon,  looks  up  to  me,  and  pleads  for  life. 

O  God !  my  heart  is  breaking ! 

Despair  and  Death  have  forced  their  skeleton  forms 
through  the  grated  window  of  my  cell,  and  stand 
clamoring  for  their  prey. 

The  lamp  is  almost  burnt  out. 

Angels,  sweep  the  drifts  away,  —  unbar  my  door ! 


Life  is  a  lie,  and  Love  a  cheat. 

There  is  a  graveyard  in  my  poor  heart,  —  dark,  heaped- 

up  graves,  from  which  no  flowers  spring. 
The  walls  are  so  high  that  the  trembling  wings  of  birds 

do  break  ere  they  reach  the  summit,  and  they  fall, 

wounded,  and  die  in  my  bosom. 
I  wander  'mid  the  gray  old  tombs,  and  talk  with  the 

ghost  of  my  buried  hopes. 
They  tell  me  of  my  Eros,  and  how  they  fluttered  around 

him,  bearing  sweet  messages  of  my  love,  until 

one  day,  with  his  strong  arm,  he  struck  them 

dead  at  his  feet. 
Since  then,  these,  poor  lonely  ghosts  have  haunted  me 

night  and  day ;  for  it  was  I  who  decked  them  in 

my  crimson  heart-tides,  and  sent  them  forth  in 

chariots  of  fire. 
Every  breath  of  wind  bears  me  their  shrieks  and  groans. 
I  hasten  to  their  graves,  and  tear  back  folds  and  folds 

of  their  shrouds,  and  try  to  pour  into  their  cold, 

nerveless  veins  the  quickening  tide  of  life  once 

more. 
Too  late,  —  too  late ! 
Despair  hath  driven  back  Death,  and  clasps  me  in  his 

black  arms. 
And  the  lamp  !     See,  the  lamp  is  dying  out ! 

0  angels  !  sweep  the  drifts  from  my  door !  —  lift  up  the 

bars  ! 

v. 

O,  let  me  sleep. 

1  close  my  weary  eyes  to  think,  —  to  dream. 
Is  this  what  dreams  arc  woven  of? 

I  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  with  my  shivering 

child  strained  to  my  bare  bosom. 
A  yawning  chasm  lies  below.     My  trembling  feet  are 

on  the  brink. 
I  hear  again  his  voice  ;  but  he  reacheth  not  out  his  hand 

to  save  me. 
Why  can  I  not  move  my  lips  to  pray  ? 
They  are  cold. 
My  soul  is  dumb  too. 
Death  hath  conquered ! 

I  feel  his  icy  fingers  moving   slowly  along  my  heart- 
strings. 
How  cold  and  stiff! 

The  ghosts  of  my  dead  hopes  are  closing  around  me. 
They  stifle  me. 

They  whisper  that  Eros  has  come  back  to  me. 
But  I  only  see   a  skeleton  wrapped  iu  blood-stained 

cerements. 
There  are  no  lips  to  kiss  me  back  to  life. 
0  ghosts  of  Love,  move  back,  — give  me  air! 
Ye  smell  of  the  dusty  grave. 
Ye  have  pressed  your  cold  hands  upon  my  eyes  until  they 

are  eclipsed. 
The  lamp  has  burnt  out. 
O  angels!  be  quick  !     Sweep  the  drifts  away, —unbar 

my  door ! 
0,  light !  light ! 

Menken  was  evidently  an  Impressionable  woman, 
as  plastic  as  wax,  on  whom  the  last  influence  had 
the  strongest  effect.  The  animalism  of  the  prize- 
fighter affected  her  one  moment,  the  philosophy  of 
the  poet  at  another.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
women  in  the  world,  and  always  have  been. 


HOW  LAIRD  THOMSON  CHECKMATED 
HIS  HEIRS. 

/  You  did  not  know  the  laird.  Few  beyond  the 
country  did.  But  it  does  not  greatly  matter  ;  I  knew 
him  very  well,  and  a  hale,  hearty  old  fellow  he  was. 
He  dwelt  on  his  farm  of  Burnbank,  and  grew  on  its 
broad  acres  the  finest  and  heaviest  crops  in  the 
country.  At  our  agricultural  shows  his  wheat,  and 
turnips,  and  mangold  wurzel  invariably  gained  the 
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first  prizes,  and  his  kine  and  horses  were  objects  of 
universal  admiration.  He  was  a  model  Scottish 
farmer,  —  a  cautious,  industrious  man.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  he  rose  at  four,  and  during  winter  was 
never  abed  after  five.  He  detested  lazy  folks,  and 
made  his  ploughmen  work,  you  may  be  sure.  Con- 
sidering these  characteristics,  it  follows  naturally 
that  he  was  a  bachelor.  That  he  was  so  he  made 
matter  of  much  self-congratulation.  If  any  one 
hinted  marriage  to  him,  he  would  draw  himself  to 
his  full  height,  —  some  five  feet  eight  inches,  —  re- 
gard his  form  with  considerable  complacency,  and 
say,  "No,  thaink  ye  !  I  houp  I  hae  mair  sense  than 
ever  to  dae  ony  sic  daft  thing.  Na  !  na  !  ye  dinna 
catch  me  marrying ;  I  like  ower  weel  to  hae  paice 
o'  min'."  Then  he  would  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw ; 
and,  if  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  would  regale 
his  listener  with  a  series  of  long  and  sad  stories,  each 
having  the  moral,  **  Don't  marry."  There  was 
the  famous  history  of  his  uncle,  the  laird  of  Drum- 
shlogie,  who  married  a  termagant,  and  was  com- 

E el  led  to  hang  himself  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
er  hands  and  tongue.  There  was  the  narrative  of 
his  other  uncle,  "  auld  Camsheerie,"  who  was  all  but 
ruined  by  the  expensive  habits  of  his  wife  and 
seven  daughters.  There  were  also  some  painful 
stories  of  old  schoolmates  who  had  rashly  dared  the 
dangers  of  matrimony, —  all  had  come  to  rue  the  day 
they  married.  Then  Laird  Thomson  would  blow  his 
nose,  and  sigh,  "  Na !  na !  you  wunna  catch  me 
marrying,  I  warrant  ye." 

His  spinster  sister  Marjory  was  the  laird's  house- 
keeper. Mistress  Marjory  was  an  old-fashioned, 
kind-hearted  lady,  much  given  to  scolding  the  ser- 
vants, who,  notwithstanding,  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  for  she  nursed  them  very  tenderly 
when  they  took  ill.  Her  brother  would  say  of  her, 
"  Noo  there 's  oor  Marjory  ;  if  ye  heard  her  tongue, 
it  jist  gangs  like  a  bell-clapper  the  hale  blessed  day. 
I  believe  an'  she  had  a  man  she  wad  scart  his  e'en 
oot  in  a  week."  But  any  one  who  had  observed 
with  what  sisterly  love  she  tended  him,  and  how  her 
eyes  sparkled  when  lang  syne  was  mentioned,  could 
tell  how  little  truth  was  in  the  laird's  remark.  As 
she  often  said,  she  was  "  no  fine  lady."  She  clung 
tenaciously  to  old  customs,  persisted  in  dressing 
more  with  a  view  to  comfort  than  elegance,  and 
spoke  the  very  broadest  of  Doric.  Rumor  said  that 
the  Tamsons  were  very  wealthy,  and  it  was  certain 
that  they  were  "  weel  aff."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  poor 
relations.  And  poor  relations  they  had.  These 
lived  in  the  same  parish,  and  consisted  of  a  cousin 
and  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Beatson  was 
their  name,  and  poor  enough  and  proud  enough  they 
were.  An  unkind  fate  had  driven  them  to  the  loom, 
to  which,  however,  they  were  not  greatly  attached, 
and  they  relied  more  upon  what  they  could  get  from 
Burnbank  than  what  they  earned  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions. Grizel,  the  eldest,  would  sometimes  say 
"  They  are  our  own  relations,  and  we  are  their  heirs ; 
who  has  a  better  right  to  get  from  them  than  we 
have  ?  "  And  Annie,  the  youngest,  a  prim-faced 
damsel  of  seventeen,  who  affected  curls  and  spoke 
proper,  would  hint  mysteriously  "  if  things  had  been 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  Burnbank  would  have 
been  father's."  It  was  never  ascertained  why  "  things" 
had  gone  wrong. 

They  were  extraordinary  beings,  —  the  brothers 
George  and  James  Beatson.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  there  was  anything  remarkable  about 
their  appearance ;    though    certainly    the    former 


limped,  squinted,  and  had  carroty  hair,  while  the 
latter  6tood  five  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  boots,  pos- 
sessed the  family  ruddy  hair,  and  had  also  a  cast  in 
his  left  eye.  But,  as  Annie  would  often  say,  "  'T  is 
the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich,"  and  her  broth- 
ers had  minds.  George  was  a  poet,  and  intended 
to  publish  a  mighty  epic  when  the  Thomsons  died, 
and  money  was  at  his  disposal.  James  was  a  paint- 
er ;  his  style  was  the  heavy 'mixed  China  and  Dutch 
style. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  venerable  Beatson 
sire  was  proud  of  his  progeny  ?  Over  his  frugal 
glass  in  the  "  public,"  he  often  whispered  to  his 
cronies  that  "  his  bairns  were  by  ordnar'  clever ; 
there  's  that  laddie  Geordie  kens  a'  about  stromany, 
and  writes  far  better  poetry  than  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
an'  Jamie  can  mak'  picturs  'at  wad  mak'  ye  trimmle 
wi'  delicht,  and  Grizel  singe  like  a  lintie  only  better, 
an'  Annie  spaiks  five  langishes."  e 

The  old  man  (thus  familiarly  do  I  speak  of  Beat- 
son)  was  partial  (to  put  it  as  mildly  as  possible)  to 
ale  and  whiskey,  and  his  inward  promptings'  u  uner- 
ring instinct  "  very  frequently  induced  him  to  visit 
the  alehouse.  A  love  for  the  fellowship  of  his  kind 
(let  us  say)  kept  him  many  hours  there,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  subjects  discussed  slightly  affected  his 
gait  as  he  went  homewards.  On  these  occasions 
Miss  Beatson  would  open  the  door  to  her  parent 
with  a  severely  virtuous  look,  which  said,  if  looks 
can  speak,  "  O  father,  how  can  you  lower  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  a  Beatson!"  Annie,  from  her 
corner  by  the  fire,  where  she  studied  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  would  cry,  "  Father,  thou  grievest  us  much ; 
consider  your  duty  to  your  children,  and  remem- 
ber Burnbank  will  one  day  be  your*"  At  this  mo- 
ment, George,  who  lived  in  the  clouds,  but  who 
knew  the  charm  in  Burnbank,  would  say,  "  Annie, 
love,  I  shall  publish  my  Epaminondas  then,"  only  to 
be  interrupted  by  his  father  hiccuping,  "  Your  health 
an'  sang,  laddie ;  gie  's  a  screed  o'  yere  Paumioni- 
days." 

Laird  Thomson  was  a  very  good-tempered  gentle- 
man, and  although  rumors  of  the  savings  and  doings 
of  his  heirs  —  and  they  did  say  a  great  deal  about 
their  intentions  as  to  the  Burnbank  estate  —  did 
reach  him  occasionally,  he  was  very  little  troubled 
thereby.  As  he  said,  "  They  wunna  get  Burnbank 
in  my  day,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  comes 
o'  't  efter  I  am  saird."  A  contented  philosophy  this, 
with  which  his  sister  could  never  sympathize.  She 
would  often  remark,  in  her  fine  old  Doric,  "She 
couldna  bide  the  thocht  that  the  bonnie  farm  whilk 
had  aye  been  tentit  sae  weel  cud  fa'  to  ibae  ne'er- 
do-weel  Beatsons." 

Thus  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Mistress  Marjory  and  her  nephews  and  nieces. 
"  Painter  Jamie "  (so  the  neighbors  named  James 
Beatson)  once  put  the  difference  this  way :  "  Of 
course  it  is  .not  to  be  expected  "that  aunt  should  love 
us.  We  are  of  different  dispositions  ;  she  is  grovel- 
ling and  earthly,  while  our  tastes  are  ethereal.  Slie 
never  reads  books,  and  knows  nothing  about  Raphael 
and  Rembrandt.  She  has  spent  her  days  knit- 
ting stockings  and  milking  cows;  our  leisure  hours 
are  devoted  to  studying  the  works  of  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before.  As  for  my  uncle  !  widl !  he 
is  a  decent  farmer,  —  low  in  his  tastes,  of  course. 
We  shall  change  Burnbank  when  it  becomes  ours, 
—  remodel  it  entirely,  and  be  a  power  in  the  dis- 
trict. My  father  ?  Ah  well !  his  fine  mind  has 
driven  him  to  excess,  but  he  cannot  last  forever." 
Rather  a  mild  way  this  of  referring  to  a  parent. 
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Little  things  often  have  momentous  consequences. 
The  truth  of  this  was  to  be  shown  in  the  story  of 
James's  speech.  The  individual  to  whom  it  was 
delivered  had  occasion  to  visit  Burnbank  that  same 
day.  Naturally  enough  he  repeated  the  eloquent 
sentences  to  the  good  lady  Marjory,  with  what  addi- 
tions and  emendations  he  could  think  of.  That 
dame  immediately  went  into  ■  passion,  and  abused 
her  relatives  in  no  measured  terms.  When  she  did 
manage  to  control  herself,  and  w:is  bidding  her  visi- 
tor good-by,  she  said  that  Painter  Jamie  would  he 
as  well  to  display  less  assurance,  for  there  was  no 
saying  what  might,  happen.  Finally,  she  quoted  an 
old  proverb  which  speaks  of  slips  and  cups  and  lips, 
and  insin;:  i  the  BBWwms  would  find  it. 

When  Laird  Thomson  came  in  from  the  fields  that 
afternoon,  he  found  everything  in  most  beautiful  or- 
der, and  his  sister  in  her  most  amiable  mood.  She 
had^evidently  resolved  to  keep  him  in  good-humor, 
and  she  managed  it  very  adroitly.  After  tea  she 
sat  him  down  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  right  side  of 
the  fire,  while  she  placed  herself  opposite.  Of 
course,  she  had  her  stocking  in  her  hands,  and  an 
immense  ball  of  worsted  in  her  lap.  Then  she  com- 
menced a  long  talk  about  other  days,  and  the  time 
when  the  auld  folk  were  alive.  She  dwelt  lovingly 
on  the  stories  their  father  used  to  tell,  showing  how 
long  the  farm  had  belonged  to  the  family,  and  how 
sacredly  they  had  guarded  and  kept  it.  Her  broth- 
er wondered  what  had  turned  her  into  this  vein ; 
but  she  went  on  with  her  story,  coming  down 
through  the  years,  tenderly  speaking  of  this  one  and 
that  who  had  died,  till  at  last  she  came  to  say,  "  An' 
noo  we  're  left  a'  alane,  an'  hae  nane  o'  oor  ain  to 
come  efter  us." 

Her  brother  was  touched  ;  but  he  managed  to  say, 
jocularly,  "  Tut,  lass  !  ye  forget,  we  hae  the 
Beatons." 

"The  Beatsons!"  said  Marjory, with  great  scorn, 
—  and  then  she  recited  Jamie's  unfortunate  speech. 
Very  seldom  indeed  did  Mr.  Thomson  lose  his 
temper  ;  but  he  did  then,  and  he  denounced  sharply 
the  impertinence   of  his   heirs.      Now  '3  the  time, 
thought  his  sister,  and  she  quietly  remarked :  — 
"  Davie,  ye  maun  marry.'' 
"M.  rry  !     What!     Me!"  replied  her  brother. 
"  Yes,  marry,  an  hae  a  son  0'  yere  1 
"  Na  !  na  !  lass,  I'm  no  gatan  to  be  sae  foolish." 
"  Bit  it  wud  nae  be  foolish  ;  it  's  a  duty  ye  owe  to 
yere  r 

"  But  as  ye  ken  brawl y,  it  wud  be  wrang." 
"No  it  wudna.     Jeannie  in  heaven  hersel  wud 
smile  on  ye." 

"  I  'm  ower  auld,  at  ony  v 

"Ye 're  natt'iing  o'  the  hind  ;  auld  Jack  Southfiel 
married  an'  had  h*i*  -     ::fy. 

an'  y<  pet." 

"  For  a'  that,  Marjory,  I  fell  ye  it  winna  dae.     I 
wud  be  thelan-hin  stock  o'  the  hale  kir.tr 
though  I  am  richfc  vext  that  thae  Beatsons-  sud  fol- 
low us,  it  canna  be  helpit  noo." 

"  Ye  're  wrang  a'  thegither  there,  an'  it  wud  be 
.'■.'isest  day's  wark  ever  ye  did.     Better  late  than 
never,  ye  ken." 

Her  brother  shook  his  head  and  grew  silent. 
Marjory,  wise  female,  said  no  more,  satisfied  with 
gaining  one  poh.f.  Laird  Thomson's  mother  when 
in  the  flesh  had  often  said  of  her  son  David,  (bat  he 
could  be  led,  not  driven.  No  one  knew  the  truth  cf 
this  better  than  his  sister.  So,  although1  she  had  de- 
termine! to  gaiiv  her  point,  she  made  no  attempt  to 
coerce.    She  tallied  perhaps  a  little  more  than  here- 


tofore of  the  pleasures  of  parentage  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  bachelor  life,  —  hinted  occasionally  that  she 
was  growing  old  and  could  not  last  forever,  and  gen- 
erally managed  to  keep  the  marrying  idea  present 
in  his  mind.  After  a  little  she  got  into  the  habit  of 
inviting  young  lady  friends  to  the  farm  ;  and  once  or 
twice  even  went  the  length  of  hinting  to  the  laird 
that  Miss  This  or  That  had  evidenced  a  liking  for 
his  society,  and  was  getting  "  very  fond  of  him." 

I  question,  however,  if  Marjory,  clever  as  she  was, 
would  have  gained  her  wish,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
incident  that  occurred  to  her  brother  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  Bridgend  market  one  night.  When  he 
got  to  the  end  of  our  village,  —  which  he  reached  in 
the  gray  gloaming  of  an  autumn  evening  (if  that  in- 
formation is  worth  aught),  —  he  came  upon  old  Beat- 
son,  seated,  half  drunk,  on  a  stile. 
"  Gude  e'en,  John,"  quoth  the  laird. 
"  The  same  to  you.  Hoo  are  ye  baith  at  the 
farm,"  replied  the  worthy  cousin. 

"  O,  brawly ;  whan  are  ye  comin'  up  to  see  the 
farm  ?  " 

"  Comin'  ?  I  kenna,  —  at  the  latest  whan  I  come 
into  possession." 

"  Ye  '3  better  come  afore  that,  as  I  may  last  ye 
oot,"  said  the  laird,  rather  nettled. 

"  Weei  a  weel,  it  does  na  matter ;  it  '11  be  the 
bairns  then,  an'  a  gude  thing  that  will  be  ;  for  they  '11 
doe  gude  wid  it,  as  Jamie  was  saying  this  mornin'." 
u  I  'm  thinkm  your  Jamie  lats  his  tongue  wag 
ower  muckle  aboot  the  gude  he  '11  dae  when  he  's 
laird,"  retorted  Mr.  Thomson,  now  in  a  passion. 

"  Wag  or  no  wag,  he  's  a  clever  laddie,  an'  sae  13 
Geordie,  an'  ye  winna  be  able  to  keep  them  oot  of 
Burnbank  whin  yere  dune  with  it,  try  what  ye  like." 
"  Weel,  John,  ye  are  aiblius  richt,  but  we  '11  see," 
and  without  a  good-nicht  the  owner  of  Burnbank 
strode  homewards. 

A  trustworthy  witness  depones  that  the  laird  was 
heard  to  say  as  he  walked  along,  "  I  've  a  good  mind 
to  spend  it  a' "  (what  "  it  a' "  signified  deponent 
could  not  say),  and  again  when  he  was  drawing 
near  the  farm-house  he  muttered,  "  By  a'  that 's  gude, 
I'll  try  Marjory's  plan.     She  's  richt." 

Next  morning  the  laird  informed  his  sister  of  his 
interview  with  Beatson,  and  Marjory,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  highly  incensed.  She  protest- 
ed that  the  goings-on  of  their  heirs  were  perfectly 
kwwfferable,  and  declared  that  her  brother  must  get 
married  right  oat  of  band,  as  this  was  the  only  way 
annoyance.  And  the  laird  #a§  at  last 
of  the  same  opinion.     The  only  rem  :ulty 

was  where  his  wife  was  to  be  found.  On  talking 
the  matter  over,  it  appeared  there  was  a  dearth  of 
marriageable  ladies  in  the  district.  This  one  was 
'. y  "  bespoke,"  the  other  had  a  very  bad  temper, 
that  one  had  red  hair  (an  insurmountable  objection), 
and  of  that  ether,  it  was  rumored  she  was  fond  of 
the  cup  which  inebriates.  After  rather  a  lengthy 
j  conve  h  vjory  exultantly  exclaimed,  "  I 

i  it ;  ye  maun  marry  Jessie  Murray,  o'  the  Drums." 
Mr.  Thomson  pondered  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  approval.  Being  methodically  inclined 
both,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  business  should  be 
completed  at  once  ;  so  the  laird  that  same  afierv 
like  another  Cockpen,  "  took  the  gray  mare,  and  rade 
cannillie  "  towards  the  mansion  of  the  Murrays. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  him.     S 
reached,  he  found  the  family  all  out  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Jessie,  a  rosy-cheeked,  buxom  damsel  of 
six-and-twenty,  who  received  him  very  graciously. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  ye,  laird.     Come  in  by ;  but 
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baith  my  father  and  mither  are  out,"  said  she,  giving 
him  her  hand. 

"  Sae  muckle  the  better,"  replied  the  laird.  "  I 
hae  come  to  see  you  the  day." 

"  To  see  me  ?  Are  ye  come  as  a  lad  ?  "  laugh- 
ingly returned  his  hostess. 

"  Weel,  what  if  I  were  ?  " 

"  Only  that  I  would  hae  a  sensible,  gude-hcartit 
lad." 

"  An'  if  I  were  to  ask  ye  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Weel,  laird,  I  may  safely  say  I VI  marry  ye, 
mich  n't  I  ?  "  and  the  fair  speaker  laughed  merrily. 

"  Weel,  Jessie,  ye  need n a  lauch  ;  for  I  'm  in 
earnest  whan  I  ask  ye." 

"  Ye  what  ?  Hae  ye  been  castin'  out  wi'  Mar- 
jory." 

"  Na,  I  hinna,"  stoutly  returned  the  worthy  suitor, 
"  and  I  am  in  earnest.  I  hae  resolved  to  marry,  an' 
wad  like  ye  to  be  my  wife." 

There  was  little  romance  in  this  courting,  and 
less  sentiment.  It  was  conducted  on  strictly  com- 
mercial principles.  By  rule  of  poetry  and  senti- 
ment Miss  Murray  should  have  drawn  herself  to 
her  full  height,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  insult  me.  I 
loe  Jamie,  your  shepherd,  and  I  wad  rather  hae 
him,  wi'  his  staff  in  his  hand,  than  you  with  all  your 
land  and  treasure."  She  ought  to  have  bowed  the 
laird  to  the  door,  then  rushed  to  her  Jamie's  arms 
and  sheltered  herself  on  his  manly  breast.  But 
Jessie  was  not  sentimental,  only  highly  practical. 
She  had  given  her  heart  to  no  Jamie,  and  so  no 
one  could  be  grieved  by  her  giving  her  hand  to  this 
Robin  Gray,  and  becoming  queen  of  his  mansion. 
So  she  thought,  and  then  said  quite  dispassionately, 
"  Verra  weel,  laird,  ye  may  hae  me." 

Who  shall  say  how  much  precious  true  feeling 
lies  hid  in  the  most  lonely  of  natures.  The  laird 
crossed  the  room,  sat  himself  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  Jessie,  and  put  his  arms  around  her  very 
affectionately. 

"  Jessie,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  I  'm  an  auld 
man ;  ye  micht  easily  hae  gotten  a  younger  ane ; 
but  ye  cudna  hae  gotten  ane  that  wad  hae  daen 
mair  to  mak'  ye  happy  than  I  will." 

"  Ye're  no  an  auld  man,  Davie,"  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  and  bravely  said,  "  an  I  'm  sure  I  'se  be 
happy." 

Then,  I  think,  they  kissed,  and  the  laird  went 
away  home  in  the  gloaming  with  a  very  light  foot- 
step and  hopeful  heart.  When  he  had  gone,  his 
lady-love  set  her  down,  and  wept  a  few  tears  at  the 
thought  she  was  to  have  an  elderly  husband.  Only 
a  few,  and  she  recommenced  her  work,  and  when 
her  parents  returned  she  told  them  very  cheerily 
what  she  had  done. 

In  a  month  Laird  Thomson  and  Jessie  Murray 
were  one  flesh,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  laird's 
sister  and  the  bride's  relations. 

But  the  Beatsons  !  How  shall  I  describe  their  rage 
and  anguish  !  How  the  neighbors  sympathized  with 
them  and  sarcastically  reviled  the  unnatural  uncle  ! 
And  how  often  the  old  man  drank  bad  luck  to  the 
marriage  !  Their  condition  was  twenty  times  worse 
when,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomson  pre- 
sented her  lord  and  master  with  a  son.  Then  the 
last  hope  of  the  Beatson  family  died.  When  these 
tidings  arrived,  the  father  went  direct  to  the  "  pub- 
lic," and  got  drunk,  while  his  children  fell  to  abus- 
ing each  other. 

"  James,  we  have  you  to  thank  for  this  concaten- 
ation of  disasters,"  said  the  poetical  George. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted   the   accused. 


"  Annie  is  to  blame.  Had  she  been  more  friendly 
to  Aunt  Marjory,  all  would  now  have  been  right." 

"  You  're  all  to  blame,"  said  Grizel.  "  You  all 
chattered  too  much.  O,  had  ye  but  held  your 
tongues ! " 

"It 's  like  you,"  peevishly  broke  in  Annie.  "  You 
was  the  worse  of  us  all." 

Then  the  four  went  at  it,  tooth  and  nail.  A 
sense  of  desolation  and  a  hopeless  future  soon  stopped 
the  quarrel,  and  they  commenced  to  sigh. 

"  I  must  be  a  poor  painter,"  said  Jamie. 

"  And  I  a  poor  poet,"  added  his  brother. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Grizel,  "  you  're  baith  clever, 
and  will  be  famous  and  rich  one  day  yet." 

Then  the  father  walked  in,  in  the  condition  which 
his  country's  poet  has  called  "  glorious,"  and  magnilo- 
quently  said,  hiccupping  the  while,  "  Children,  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured."  A  very  true  and 
"  timeous  "  saying.  The  Beatsons  had  to  endure 
their  fate,  there  was  no  altering  it. 

Laird  Thomson  sleeps  with  his  fathers  ;  his  sister 
is  by  his  side.  Mrs.  Thomson  is  yet  alive,  and  her 
eldest  son  rules  in  Burnbank.  Old  Beatson  came 
to  grief  in  a  ditch ;  his  children  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  become  either  wealthy  or  renowned. 
Those  of  them  who  survive  will  never  forget  how 
Laird  Thomson  checkmated  his  heirs. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS. 

Oxe  of  the  many  divisions  of  mankind  which  one 
frequently  has  occasion  to  make  is  into  those  people 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  habitually  make  the 
best  of  things.  By  making  the  best  of  things  we  do 
not  mean  turning  them  to  good  account  practically, 
but  putting  a  good  face  upon  them,  shedding  over 
them  a  certain  glow  and  coloring  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  or  at  least  does  not  appear 
to  others  to  belong  to  them.  To  those  whose  nature 
does  not  incline  them  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
this  practice  is  a  source  of  much  vexation  of  spirit, 
—  a  vexation  which  seems  to  have  been  keenly  felt 
by  Solomon  when  he  described  the  singing  of  songs 
to  a  heavy  heart  as  being  like  vinegar  upon  nitre. 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  person  of  a  spiteful 
disposition  can  more  ingeniously,  unobtrusively,  and 
creditably  give  pain  than  by  a  judicious  application 
of  cheerful  views  to  distressing  subjects.  The  easy 
way  in  which  the  victim  is  made  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  devil's  advocate,  if  he  attempts 
to  answer,  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  features  of 
this  species  of  torture.  But,  though  powerful  as  an 
instrument  of  torture,  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
always  cruel  or  even  disagreeable.  When  moderate 
and  well-timed,  it  is  at  the  worst  an  amiable  weak- 
ness, and  in  its  best  form  it  is,  if  still  a  weakness,  at 
any  rate  the  infirmity  of  vigorous,  though  not  neces- 
sarily of  noble  minds.  People  who  habitually  make 
the  best  of  things  may  be  again  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral classes,  the  members  of  which  may  be  totally 
unlike  in  all  other  respects.  There  are  the  people 
who  make  the  best  of  their  own  concerns,  and  there 
are  those  who  make  the  best  of  other  people's  ;  while 
some  are  consistently  cheerful  on  all  subjects.  Or 
they  may  be  divided  according  to  their  motives ; 
some  people  make  the  best  of  things  upon  principle, 
some  from  timidity,  some  from  want  of  feeling,  and 
some  from  natural  lightness  of  heart.  But  the  most 
important  distinction  is,  that  the  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  things  arises  in  some  cases  from  genuine 
cheerfulness,  and  in  others  from  the  very  opposite 
cause.     There  is  a  large  class  of  people  commonly 
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called  cheerful  who  behave  in  a  cheerful  manner, 
not  because  they  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but 
because  they  see  so  much  that  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  interpose  to  redress  the  balance  by  an  effort  of 
will.  In  their  case  cheerfulness  is  only  a  sort  of  in- 
verted gloom,  and  its  effect  upon  other  people  is  apt 
to  be  anything  but  cheering.  A  resolute  determina- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  everything  may  take  the 
form  of  heroism,  of  sternness,  of  severity,  of  pride,  or 
of  pathos,  according  to  the  temperament  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  exercised ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  ever,  except  upon  the  most  un- 
discriminating  observers,  produce  the  effect  of  genu- 
ine sunshine.  It  is,  however,  often  combined  with 
natural  cheerfulness,  and  may  serve  admirably  as  a 
sort  of  backbone  to  it.  Without  natural  cheerful- 
ness it  is  about  as  pleasing  as  a  skeleton  without  its 
covering  of  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  nothing  more 
grim  and  repelling  than  an  unbending  refusal  to 
acknowledge  pain  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, and  people  who  have  strength  enough  to  en- 
dure much  pain  of  body  or  mind  often  miscalculate 
their  power  of  concealment.  To  persist  in  making 
the  best  of  things,  if  it  does  not  deceive  anxious 
friends,  can  only  make  them  feel  that  they  are  kept 
at  arm's  length.  People  who  have  much  to  endure  are 
of  course  entitled  to  any  alleviations  which  they  can 
innocently  obtain.  Their  friends  would  not  grudge 
such  alleviations,  even  if  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain 
to  themselves  ;  but  if  the  erection  of  a  barrier  round 
the  sufferer  by  a  resolute  denial  of  his  pain  be  an 
alleviation  to  him,  he  ought  to  use  and  accept  it  as 
such,  and  not  to  confound  the  protection  which  his 
own  weakness  may  require  with  a  protection  to  his 
friends  from  the  pain  of  seeing  him  suffer.  It  is  so 
only  if  it  really  deceives  them,  which  it  does  much 
less  often  than  those  who  use  it  are  apt  to  imagine. 
And  nothing  adds  more  bitterness  to  the  pain  of  see- 
ing suffering  than  to  be  denied  the  right  of  offering 
even  sympathy.  These  considerations  do  not  apply 
only  to  those  great  calamities  of  life  which  bring 
them  into  strong  relief.  They  are  equally  true  in  all 
the  little  troubles  of  every  day,  and  as  these  are  not 
unimportant  in  their  sum,  so  neither  is  the  pain 
which  is  given  by  too  unbending  a  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  things  unimportant  in  the  sum  of  its  ef- 
fects. And  this  is  not  the  less  true  because  the 
opposite  error  is  so  much  more  common.  The  dan- 
gers peculiar  to  the  higher  and  rarer  types  of  char- 
acter are  quite  as  real  as  those  which  belong  to 
lower  natures,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided against. 

There  is  another  form  of  inverted  gloom,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  which  is  less  re- 
pellant,  less  voluntary,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
seen  through,  than  that  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  which  to  those  who  rightly  interpret  it  is  per- 
haps even  more  sad  to  see.  This  is  the  optimism 
which  arises  from  timidity.  Persons  who  have  a 
quick  apprehension  and  a  constitutionally  excessive 
dread  of  pain,  often  hold  exceptionally  mild  and 
cheerful  views.  Indeed,  courage  is  as  much  required 
for  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  of  painful  truths  as  for 
encountering  painful  events.  Excessive  sensibilitv 
to  painful  impressions  leads  people  to  evade  the  facts 
calculated  to  produce  them.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  facts  which  concern  themselves  and  to 
those  which  concern  others.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
daub  one's  self  as  well  as  one's  neighbors  with  untem- 
pered  mortar ;  to  lull  one's  self  into  actual  unconscious- 
ness of  the  dark  side  of  one's  circumstances,  and  in 
all  good  faith  to  give  a  delusively  good  account  of 


one's  self  which  may  look  like  courageous  cheerful- 
ness, while  it  really  arises  from  want  of  courage  to  face 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  That  people  do  by  this 
means  to  a  considerable  extent  actually  succeed  in 
eluding  the  pain  appropriate  to  their  circumstances 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  contrivance  is  one  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  severely ;  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  piteous  thing  to  witness.  If  it  is  sometimes 
melancholy  to  see  people  resolutely  making  the  best 
of  things  to  others,  because  they  can  fight  their  own 
battles  best  without  sympathy,  it  is  far  more  melan- 
choly to  see  them  unconsciously  making  the  best  of 
things  to  themselves  because  they  cannot  fight  their 
own  battles  at  all,  and  feel  instinctively  that  their 
only  safety  is  in  flight.  The  same  tendency  to 
evade  painful  facts  sometimes  produces  a  real  or  ap- 
parent want  of  sympathy  ;  and  a  more  or  less  clear 
perception  of  the  true  source  of  this  kind  of  optimism 
accounts  for  the  apparent  perverseness  with  which  it 
is  often  rejected  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
console. 

But,  happily,  cheerfulness  is  sometimes  bona  fide. 
There  are  people  who  habitually  make  the  best  of 
things,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from  a  dislike 
of  sympathy,  not  from  any  shrinking  from  pain  on 
their  own  account  or  for  others,  but  simply  from  a 
natural  and  unconquerable  lightness  of  heart.  These 
people  supply  the  oxygen  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  pure.  Even  if  instead  of  being,  as 
they  generally  are,  active  and  otherwise  estimable 
members  of  society,  they  did  nothing  but  enjoy  life, 
they  would  still  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  and  heat  which  they  kindle.  The  only 
difficulty  is,  how  to  regulate  them.  They  are  so 
irresistibly  impelled  to  sing  songs,  that,  in  a  world 
where  heavy  hearts  are  unfortunately  common,  it 
is  difficult  always  to.  keep  the  vinegar  and  nitre 
apart.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
burden  of  avoiding  such  collisions  lies  on  the  sad  and 
sober  persons,  rather  than  on  the  singers  of  songs, 
because  very  cheerful  people  are  so  much  more 
readily  recognized  than  those  to  whom  cheerfulness 
is  unwelcome ;  and  because,  by  a  little  care,  one 
may  generally  avoid  provoking  any  active  ebullition 
of  cheerfulness,  whereas  the  state  of  mind  which  is 
hurt  by  cheerfulness  is  passive,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively permanent. 

It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  any  great  consid- 
eration for  the  susceptibilities  of  melancholy  people 
from  the  constitutionally  cheerful,  because  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  so  implies  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
sensibility, which  involves  a  corresponding  amount  of 
blindness  to  other  people's  sensibility.  A  genuinely 
cheerful  person  makes  the  best  of  your  troubles 
because  they  really  do  appear  to  him  very  distress- 
ing, and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  such  a  view  will 
act  on  your  mind  as  a  tonic  or  an  irritant.  Con- 
sidering how  apt  people  are  to  exaggerate  their  own 
troubles,  we  should  in  all  doubtful  cases  recommend 
a  very  free  application  of  this  remedy.  In  one  case 
out  of  twenty  perhaps,  the  cheerful  external  view 
will  be  less  true  than  the  sufferer's  own  opinion,  and 
in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  it  will  be  irritating, 
notwithstanding,  or  even  by  reason  of,  its  truth  ;  but 
in  the  remaining  thirteen,  if  not  in  more  cases,  it 
will  go  far  towards  effecting  a  cure. 

A  habit  of  making  the  best  of  things,  in  the  sense 
of  exaggerating  in  some  degree  their  bright  side,  is 
of  course,  like  everything  which  implies  any  depart- 
ure from  truth,  to  that  extent  a  defect.  But  the 
exaggeration  may  be  only  relative,  —  that  is,  things 
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mav  rcallv  appeal  brighter  to  one  person  than  to 
another ;  and  an  exceptionally  cheerful  person  may 
not  be  exaggerating  the  bright  side  of  things  as  they 
appear  to  him,  although  to  others  he  may  seem  to 
be  palpably  making  the  best  of  them.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  genuine  form  of  cheerfulness.  But 
even  this  genuine  bias  on  the  side  of  brightness 
does  imply  a  departure  from  exact  truth,  just  as 
much  as  a  bias  on  the  other  side.  And  it  sometimes 
produces  a  curious  effect,  corresponding  with  that 
form  of  cheerfulness  which  we  have  already  described 
ai  inverted  gloom.  This  is  an  appearance  of  gloom 
which  may  be  called  inverted  cheerfulness.  People 
of  very  robust  and  buoyant  minds  often  indulge  in 
an  amount  of  croaking  which  would  drive  a  more 
sensitive  person  distracted.  They  will  lavish  con- 
dolences with  a  generosity  which  may  be  soothing 
as  long  as  it  does  not  occur  to  one  that  it  costs  them 
nothing.  And  they  will  calmly  predict  all  manner 
of  public  and  private  catastrophes,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  seems  only  to  afford  an  additional 
relish  to  their  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  ice  which  is 
served  at  table  heightens  the  comfort  of  a  well- 
warmed  dining-room.  And  just  as  assumed  cheer- 
fulness may  be  more  pathetic  ths,n  any  complaint, 
so  this  wantonness  of  grumbling  has  often  a  kind  of 
humorous  luxuriance  which  suggests  unfathomable 
depths  of  comfort.  Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to 
hail  an  outburst  of  ill-humor  as  the  surest  sign  of 
improvement  in  a  convalescent.  And  a  comfort- 
able interpretation  may  be  put  upon  a  good  deal  of 
the  discontent  which  people  express  under  more 
ordinary  circumstances. 

All  these  varieties,  both  in  the  inner  feeling  and 
in  the  form  of  its  manifestation,  are  intermingled  in 
different  people  in  such  various  proportions,  and 
with  such  various  modifications  from  individual 
character,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  in 
practice  to  guess  at  the  degree  of  real  cheerfulness 
represented  by  cheerful  behavior ;  and  as  such  out- 
ward behavior  will  be  differently  interpreted  by 
different  observers,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  predict 
its  effects  in  any  given  case.  Nobody  can  say  with 
any  confidence  whether  making  the  best  of  things 
will  be  cheering  or  depressing  to  others.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  of  genuine 
cheerfulness,  the  chances  are  that  it  may  be  rather 
welcome  than  otherwise  to  anybody  who  is  not  in 
such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  feel  that  cheerfulness 
implies  a  want  of  sympathy.  But  the  moment  it  is 
perceived  to  be  in  any  degree  assumed  or  practised 
upon  principle,  or  the  result  of  bluntness  of  sensa- 
tion, the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  either  depress- 
ing or  tmpleasing  to  the  spectator  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  his  own  perceptions. 


PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

Although  we  are  all  grown  so  practical,  and 
study  how  to  become  more  practical  with  daily 
increasing  success,  yet  practical  joking  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Practical  jokes  are  voted  vulgar,  witless, 
stupid,  ill-natured ;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  popular  verdict  is  a  correct  one  :  but 
how  amusing  they  often  are  !  And,  after  all,  is  not 
that  the  great  thing  ?  Man,  look  you,  is  the  only 
animal  (the  hyena  excepted)  that  can  laugh,  and  is 
not  this  laughter  at  least  as  valuable  a  boon  as 
either  of  his  other  characteristics  ?  A  fine  use  he 
often  makes  of  his  reason  !  The  gift  of  speech  is  an 
edged  tool  which  frequently  cuts  himself,  and  is 
always  doing  mischief;   but  who  ever  failed  to  re- 


ceive benefit,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  from  a  hear- 
ty laugh  ?  It  assists  the  digestion,  clears  the  brain, 
and  softens  the  heart. 

Now,  I  think  I  receive  as  much  pleasure  as  any 
one  from  a  witty  repartee  or  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion ;  but  —  did  you  ever  see  any  one  trying  to  get 
into  an  apple-pie  bed  ?  Did  they  call  "  absence  " 
at  your  school  on  holidays,  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
straying  too  far?  They  did  at  ours;  and  on  fine 
summer  days,  when  the  master  read  the  names  over 
in  the  playing-fields,  it  was  a  common  trick  for  one 
of  us  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  behind  a  boy 
whose  turn  was  coming,  while  another  gave  him  a 
slight  push  on  the  chest  at  the  critical  moment.  To 
see  a  lad  hold  up  his  hat,  and  shout  "  Here,  sir ! " 
and  simultaneously  take  a  back-somersault,  was 
really  very  comical. 

You  must,  in  your  youth,  have  either  set  or  fallen 
into  a  "  booby-trap."  It  consisted,  you  may  remem- 
ber, of  books,  boots,  &c.  balanced  on  the  top  of  a 
door,  which  was  left  ajar,  so  that  the  first  incomer 
got  a  solid  shower-bath. 

Another  trick  was  to  pour  water  into  a  stone  ink- 
bottle,  cork  it  tightly,  and  slip  it  between  the  bars 
of  a  boy's  grate  on  a  winter's  evening,  when  he  was 
returning  to  his  room  after  a  temporary  absence,  — 
the  nozzle,  of  course,  directed  towards  his  chair. 
The  tenant  returned,  and  sat  down  to  his  verses  or 
translation  ;  presently  the  water  began  to  boil,  and 
the  steam  fired  off  the  cork  at  him. 

The  fun  of  a  practical  joke  consists  in  the  surprise 
of  the  victim,  and  this  was  certainly  attained  by 
gently  turning  up  a  cupboard-bed  with  its  inmate. 
The  astonishment  of  a  sound  sleeper  on  finding  him- 
self standing  on  his  head  in  a  cupboard,  is  very  great 
indeed ;  but  it  is  a  mercy  thst  no  boy  was  ever 
stifled. 

Children,  indeed,  are  probably  as  much  given 
to  practical  joking  now  as  ever  they  were  ;  it  is  to 
l>e  hoped  so,  for  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  boys 
understand  any  other  kind  of  jest ;  and  a  human 
being  without  fun  is  in  a  morbid,  unhealthy  con- 
dition. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  classes  of  the 
community  who  have  received  least  intellectual  edu- 
cation. It  is  shallow  to  cry  out  against  their  horse- 
play ;  horse-play  is  ten  thousand  thousand  times  better 
than  no  play  at  all.  The  newspapers  are  always 
very  harsh  when  treating  of  the  little  eccentricities 
of  army  men ;  and  whether  this  pressure  of  public 
opinion  has  cowed  them,  or  competitive  examina- 
tions have  sobered  them,  or  an  undue  proportion  of 
Indian  service  has  made  them  languid,  or  Aldershott 
has  bored  them  into  listlessness,  it  is  the  fact  that 
even  in  crack  cavalry  regiments  there  is  very  little 
practical  joking  now. 

Certainly  they  used  to  carry  the  thing  too  far ; 
there  seems  to  an  outsider  but  little  humor  in  cut- 
ting off  the  tail  of  a  man's  charger,  or  smashing  his 
barrack  furniture. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  with  a  somewhat  satur- 
nine disposition,  who  entered  the  army  late,  met  the 
ordeal  to  which  newly  joined  ensigns  in  his  regiment 
were  customarily  put  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
Having  been  warned  that  his  barrack-room  would 
probably  be  invaded  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
all  his  clothes  and  chattels  subjected  to  a  hay-mak- 
ing process,  he  barricaded  his  dcor,  and  when 
his  brother  officers  began  to  burst  it  in,  he  sent  a 
pistol-bullet  through  the  panel  about  a  half  a  foot 
over  their  heads.     They  let  him  alone  after  that. 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  practical  joking  both  in  the 
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army  and  amongst  civilians  is  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  abolition  of  duelling.  It  seems  mean  to 
play  tricks  upon  a  man  who  has  no  redress  in  case 
he  should  take  serious  offence  ;  and  this  undoubted- 
ly is  the  weak  part  of  the  practice,  that  it  necessi- 
tates a  victim.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  the 
majority  of  our  amusements :  one  cannot  win  a 
game  without  another  losing  it ;  fox-hunting  is  un- 
pleasant for  the  fox ;  and  shooting  entails  pain  and 
death  upon  the  objects  of  our  sport ;  neither  does 
anybody,  however  good  a  face  he  may  put  upon  the 
matter,  like  to  be  made  game  of.  But  in  the  last 
instance  there  is  an  element  of  treachery  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  others ;  to  insure  the  success 
of  a  practical  joke,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  lull 
the  victim  into  a  false  security. 

Altogether,  then,  I  am  afraid  we  must  let  practi- 
cal joking,  at  least  among  educated  adults,  go  to 
limbo ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  liking 
to  hear  about  it.  I  hope  not ;  for  to  hear  or  read 
of  a  good  trick  amuses  me  vastly.  Who  can  read 
the  life  of  that  emperor  of  practical  joking,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  without  enjoyment  ?  Who  would  not 
have  liked  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  great  Berners 
Street  Hoax,  or  —  But  I  must  steer  clear  of  an- 
ecdotes which  the  reader  has  by  heart.  This  one 
is  not  so  generally  known. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  visited  Paris  as  his  uncle's  ambassador. 
He  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  the  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  vied  with  one  another  in  giving  him 
fetes.  Certain  young  men  thought  this  afforded 
them  a  good  opportunity  for  playing  a  trick  upon 
a  very  pretentious  man  named  Septenville,  a  rich 
horse-dealer.  They  began  by  persuading  him  that 
he  ought  to  invite  the  Moorish  prince  to  a  fete  at 
his  country-house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  environs  of  Paris  ;  they  assured  him  that 
they  had  sufficient  influence  to  persuade  His  Ex- 
cellency to  accept  the  invitation  and  honor  the  af- 
fair with  his  presence.  They  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  money  it  cost  would  be  well  spent  in  the 
end ;  that  a  connection  of  this  description  would 
give  great  notoriety  to  his  business,  and  enable  him 
to  extend  it  considerably,  and  that  very  likely  His 
Excellency  would,  out  of  gratitude,  send  him  some 
Barbs.  Septenville  calculated  all  these  advantages, 
and  decided  without  much  struggle  to  receive  the 
ambassador  with  all  the  expense  and  show  proper 
on  the  occasion.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  was  in- 
formed that  His  Excellency  consented  to  do  him 
the  honor  of  passing  a  day  at  his  place,  to  which  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour.  The 
merchant  immediately  began  doing  all  he  could 
think  of  to  render  his  house  worthy  of  receiving 
such  a  guest :  he  ordered  fireworks  of  Torre,  the 
great  man  of  the  age  in  that  line  ;  he  had  his  grounds 
and  the  front  of  his  house  brilliantly  illuminated ; 
he  engaged  the  most  celebrated  musicians  at  a  great 
expense ;  he  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  nobility 
and  people  of  fashion  whose  names  and  addresses 
he  could  get  hold  of,  to  the  court,  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  to  all  the  handsomest  actress- 
es. Of  course,  the  arrangements  for  the  "banquet 
were  on  a  scale  corresponding  with  all  the  other 
preparations. 

On  the  appointed  day,  after  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  waited  for  for  some  time,  the  ambassador, 
accompanied  by  all  his  court,  arrived  in  a  magnifi- 
cent carriage.  He  was  received  with  a  flattering 
address,  to  which  he  replied  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter.    He  was  asked  to  sing,  and  consented  with 


the  utmost  affability.  The  fete  went  on  capitally, 
and  Septenville  was  out  of  his  wits  with  joy.  At 
the  banquet,  he  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  so  illus- 
trious a  guest,  but  insisted  on  standing  behind  his 
chair  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm.  The  ball 
opened,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  themselves  thor- 
oughly, without  suspecting  any  trick,  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
police  appeared  in  the  ball-room.  They  had  come 
to  take  the  sham  ambassador  into  custody ;  and 
Septenville  found  he  had  been  duped.  The  man 
who  played  the  part  of  the  ambassador  was  the 
son  of  a  bookseller  named  Prault.  He  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  age  and  shape  as  the  Moorish 
prince,  and  was  so  well  got  up  as  to  deceive  every- 
body. 

That  was  as  carefully  prepared  a  hoax  as  any 
Hook  was  ever  guilty  of,  and  the  French  used  to  be 
quite  as  much  addicted  to  practical  joking  as  our- 
selves ;  indeed,  I  fancy  that  the  palm  for  ingenuity 
in  such  matters  must  be  awarded  to  them,  for  the 
plots  of  some  of  our  best  mystifications  have  come 
from  the  same  country  that  supplies  us  so  liberally 
with  the  framework  of  our  plays. 

The  idea  of  sending  innumerable  coffins,  hearses, 
wedding-carriages,  pictures,  beds,  tables,  &e.  at  a 
given  day  and  hour,  to  an  unfortunate  individual's 
house,  was  originally  French. 

But,  after  all,  these  elaborate  jokes  are  not  so 
humorous  as  those  which  are  spontaneous,  such  as 
the  following :  — 

A  young  French  gentleman,  who  led  a  very  gay 
life,  going  to  bed  late  and  getting  up  late,  lodged  in 
an  entresol.  A  milkwoman  took  up  her  position 
under  his  window,  and  the  chattering  of  her  cus- 
tomers, with  the  braying  of  her  donkey,  effectually 
destroyed  his  slumbers.  In  vain  he  remonstrated  ; 
the  milkwoman  said  she  had  a  right  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  that  place  suited  her.  He  got  up,  went 
out,  and  reasoned  with  her.  No  good.  What, 
then,  would  she  take  to  select  another  station  ? 
Nothing ;  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  she  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  stand  upon  her  rights.  u  Well, 
then,"  he  said  at  last,  H  since  you  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  I  must  appeal  to  your  donkey  "  ;  and  he 
whispered  in  Neddy's  ear,  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  round  laughing  at  him  till  he  ran  in. 
Presently,  however,  the  donkey  began  to  kick  and 
plunge  as  if  it  were  possessed,  spilling  all  the  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  The  woman  cried  out  "  Witch- 
craft " ;  the  crowd  took  up  the  cry ;  and  there  was 
such  a  riot  that  the  police  came. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  commissary. 

"  A  young  man  who  lives  on  the  eritreso!  has  be- 
witched my  ass,"  replied  the  milkwoman. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  $aid  the  commissary ;  but  the 
woman  would  not  be  pooh,  pooh-ed,  and  he  had  to 
take  her  up  to  the  gentleman's  apartments,  and  con- 
front him  with  the  complainant. 

She  told  her  story  at  length.  The  young  i 
waited  patiently  till  she  had  quite  done,  and  then 
said :  "  Sir,  this  woman  has  spoiled  my  night's  rest 
for  this  month  past.  I  have  complained,  I  have 
entreated ;  she  has  scorned  my  requests  and  my 
prayers.  I  could  not  revenge  myself  upon  a  wo- 
man ;  but  her  donkey,  who  is  masculine,  had  ro 
such  claim  upon  my  forbearance  ;  besides,  the  pecu- 
liar cries  of  the  animal  are  what  is  most  distressing 
to  me.  This  ass,  as  avaricious  as  his  mistress,  h 
sister  upon  whose  succession  he  counted,  but  who  is 
going  to  marry  again  ;  it  was  this  news,  whispered 
by  me  in  his  ear,  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
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degree  that  he  conducted  himself  in   so  violent  a 
manner." 

The  commissary,  who  could  hardly  keep  his  coun- 
tenance, said  that  the  young  man  had  better  pay  for 
the  milk  that  was  spilt,  and  advised  the  milkwoman 
to  move  her  station  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  who 
had  such  a  peculiar  power  of  conversing  with  ani- 
mals. Both  assented,  and  the  woman  took  the 
money,  crossed  herself,  and  went. 

"  And  now,  then,"  said  the  commissary  to  the 
young  man,  "  how  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  dropped  a  lighted  fusee  in  the  brute's  ear," 
said  he. 

A  French  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  great  practical  joker  all  his  life,  and 
even  played  a  trick  after  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
enjoying  it,  for  he  left  four  large  candles  to  be  car- 
ried at  his  funeral,  which  had  not  been  burning  fif- 
teen minutes  before  they  went  ofF  as  fireworks. 

When  a  lady  condescends  to  a  practical  joke,  it 
is  generally  a  very  neat  one.  M.  Boncourt,  the  rich 
financier,  was  very  stingy  to  his  wife  in  the  matter 
of  pin-money.  One  day  a  lady,  closely  veiled,  and 
very  anxious  not  to  be  recognized,  called  upon  him, 
and  borrowed  a  large  sum,  leaving  her  diamonds  as 
a  pledge.     It  was  his  wife. 

The  French  thieves  sometimes  used  to  steal  so 
funnily  that  even  their  victims  were  half  inclined  to 
pardon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Frousac,  nephew  of  Marshal  Riche- 
lieu, was  coming  out  of  the  opera  one  night  in  a 
splendid  dress  embroidered  with  pearls,  when  two 
thieves  managed  to  cut  off  his  coat-tails.  He  turned 
into  his  club,  where  everybody  laughed  at  him,  and 
so  he  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  went  home. 
Early  the  next  morning,  a  well-dressed  man  called 
at  the  Duke's  hotel,  and  demanded  to  see  him  at 
once,  on  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance.  Mon- 
sieur de  Frousac  was  awakened.  "  Monseigneur," 
said  the  visitor,  "  I  am  an  officer  of  police.  Mon- 
sieur the  lieutenant  of  police  has  learned  the  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  you  yesterday  on  leaving 
the  opera,  and  I  have  been  sent  by  him  to  request 
you  to  order  the  coat  to  be  placed  in  my  hands,  that 
we  may  convict  the  offenders  by  comparing  it  with 
the  mutilated  tails."  The  dress  was  given  up,  and 
the  Duke  was  in  raptures  with  the  vigilance  of  the 
police.  But  it  was  a  new  trick  of  the  rogue  who 
had  stolen  the  tails,  by  which  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  entire  garment. 

The  ancients  used  to  indulge  in  practical  jokes  to 
a  considerable  extent;  for  instance,  the  Thracians, 
at  their  drinking-parties,  sometimes  played  the  game 
of  hanging.  They  fixed  a  round  noose  to  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  and  placed  underneath  it  a  stone  of  such 
a  shape  that  it  would  easily  turn  round  when  any- 
one stood  on  it.  Then  they  drew  lots ;  and  he  who 
drew  the  lot  took  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  stood  on  the 
stone,  and  put  his  .neck  into  the  halter.  The  stone 
was  kicked  away ;  and  if  he  could  cut  himself  down 
with  his  sickle,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  he  was  not 
quick  enough,  he  was  hanged  outright;  "and  the 
rest  laugh,  thinking  it  good  sport." 

Then  there  was  some  old  gentleman  —  I  forget 
his  name  and  nation  —  who  pretended  to  make 
friends  with  his  enemy,  and  asked  him  to  dinner ; 
and,  for  the  last  course,  a  large. dish  was  brought  in, 
which  proved,  when  uncovered,  to  contain  the  heads 
of  the  guest's  wife  and  family.  This  was  carrying  a 
joke  almost  too  far. 

Nero's  jests  were  likewise  very  practical.  "  What 
a  fat  fellow  that  senator  is  ! "  he  observed  one  day  to 


a  courtier  ;  "  see  me  cut  him  in  two  ! "  and  he  did  it 
in  the  most  facetious  manner. 

Indeed,  in  the  early  stage  of  civilization,  practical 
wit  is  apt  to  be  grim  ;  as  society  advances,  jokes  at 
other  people's  expense  are  not  quite  so  heartless ; 
when  we  reach  a  certain  pitch  of  refinement,  nothing 
gives  us  pleasure  which  causes  pain  to  another,  and 
then  there  is  a  chance  of  practical  joking  dying  out 
altogether,  —  except  in  the  case  of  boys,  who&  will 
probably  never  be  humanized. 


ITINERANT  THESPIANS. 

Crabbe,  nature's  sternest  painter,  as  Lord  Byron 
calls  him,  devotes,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Borough,"  an 
exclusive  section  to  the  players  and  their  calling. 
He  held  no  very  elevated  opinion  of  the  art  or  its 
practitioners.  He  says,  of  the  latter,  with  his  char- 
acteristic redundancy  of  antithesis  :  — 

"Sad  happy  race  !  soon  raised  and  soon  depressed, 
Your  days  all  passed  in  jeopardy  and  jest  ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain, 
Not  warned  by  misery  nor  enriched  by  gain." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  last  illness,  about 
two  months  before  he  died,  asked  his  son-in-law 
Lockhart,  to  read  to  him  the  "  Borough,"  which  had 
always  been  one  of  his  favorite  selections.  At  the 
recital  of  the  terrible  sarcasms  upon  theatrical  life 
with  which  it  abounds,  he  listened  with  increased 
attention,  muttering  from  time  to  time,  "  Good  ! 
Good  !  Excellent !  But  how  will  poor  Terry  en- 
dure these  cuts  ?  "  Again,  at  continued  invectives 
in  the  same  strain,  "  Honest  Dan  !  Dan  won't  like 
this."  At  length  when  Lockhart  reached  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above,  Sir  Walter  said,  interrupting 
him,  "  Shut  the  book,  I  can't  stand  more  of  this,  — 
it  will  touch  Terry  to  the  quick." 

Daniel  Terry,  long  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  more  than  one  London  theatre, 
dramatizer,  or  as  Sir  Walter  designated  the  opera- 
tion, Terryfier  of  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Anti- 
quary," "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  &c,  and  subse- 
quently manager  of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  in 
partnership  with  Frederic  Yates,  was  long  honored 
by  the  great  novelist's  intimacy  and  friendship. 

At  the  time  we  have  alluded  to,  he  had  been 
dead  three  years,  but  Sir  Walter,  in  his  wandering, 
felt  and  thought  of  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  He 
had  been  one  of  Terry's  securities  in  the  Adelphi 
experiment,  and  suffered  ultimately,  in  pocket,  from 
its  non-success.  In  a  letter  to  Terry,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  some  measure  dissuading  him  from  the 
venture,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  want  of  capital, 
he  expressed  himself  as  follows,  as  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  disciples  of  Thespis,  and  the 
special  obstacles  attached  to  theatrical  manage- 
ment. 

"  The  want  of  solid  cash  is  an  objection  to  all  at- 
tempts whatever  ;  but  there  is  something,  it  would 
seem,  particularly  difficult  in  conducting  a  theatre. 
All  who  practise  the  fine  arts  in  any  department 
are,  from  the  very  components  necessary  to  success, 
more  irritable,  jealous,  and  capricious  than  other 
men  made  up  of  heavier  elements.  But  the  jealousy 
amongst  players  is  signally  active,  because  their 
very  persons  are  brought  into  direct  comparison, 
and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  they  are  pitted  by  the  public  in  express  rivalry 
against  each  other.  Besides,  greatly  as  the  profes- 
sion has  risen  in  character,  of  late  years,  theatrical 
talent  must  still  be  found  frequently  allied  with  im- 
perfect general  education,  low  habits,  and  sometimes 
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;he  follies  and  vices  which  rise  out  of  them.  All 
;his  makes,  I  should  think,  a  theatre  a  very  com- 
plicated system  to  keep  in  order,  and  liable  to  sud- 
len  checks  when  your  cattle  jibb,  or  do  not  work 
lindly  together.  But,  above  all,  il  faut  de  I'argent." 
The  entire  letter  from  which  the  preceding  ex- 
Tact  is  taken,  —  full  of  shrewd,  and  curious  sugges- 
tions touching  theatrical  and  mercantile  dealings, 
—  is,  as  Lockhart  observes,  when  considered  with 
•eference  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and 
:he  then  near,  though  unforeseen,  result  of  the 
writer's  own  commercial  speculations,  as  remarkable 
i  document  as  ever  was  penned. 

Terry  was  ill  fitted  by  temper  and  habits  for  the 
;ask  he  assumed.     He  was  professionally  idle,  given 
;o  procrastination,  had  no  taste  for  accounts,  and  a 
very  considerable  taste  for  good  company  and  good 
iving,  with   the   social  accompaniments  thereunto 
aelonging.      His  manner  and  conversation    were 
somewhat  pedantic  and  dogmatic.     His  knowledge 
was  derived  more  from  a  quick,  shrewd  faculty  of 
observation  than  from  literary  research.     He  passed 
lowever,  for  a  scholar,  and  was  generally  so  con- 
sidered ;  but  his  claims  to  the  title  were  far  inferior 
;o  those   of  John   or  Charles  Kemble,  Macready, 
Vandenhoff,  or  Charles  Kean.     As  an  actor,  he  at- 
;empted  too  much,  and  except  in  a  limited  range  of 
;esty  elderlies,  and  such  extreme  eccentrics  as  the 
Green  Man  and  Megrim,  seldom  went  beyond  me- 
Jiocrity,  while  his  tragic  or  serious  assumptions  fell 
considerably  below   that   unpopular   standard.     In 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  he  was 
rood,  though  far  behind  Farren  or  Dowton.     His 
Falstaff  was  endurable ;   while  his  Stukely,  Joseph 
Surface,  and   Octavian   were  painful   to   see   and 
grievous  to  remember.     The   writer  of  this  notice 
ivas  once  told  by  an  eminent  Othello  of  his  day,  that 
hi  an  occasion,  at  either  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  suffered 
mder  Terry's  Iago ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  oper- 
ition   received  so  many  confidential   and   familiar 
pokes  in  the  ribs  that  he  was  sore  for  a  week  after. 
Poor  Dan   was,   moreover,   what  is   technically 
jailed  a  bad  study,  and  habitually  imperfect,  more 
especially  so  in  a  new  character.    When  Murray,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1822,  revived  "  King  Lear,"  accord- 
ng  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  expunging  all  the 
ibsurd  interpolations  of  Tate  at  the  particular  in- 
itance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  expected  his  pro- 
ege  to  do  great  things  with  the  choleric  old  mon- 
irch,    Terry  rushed  into   the  theatre    about   ten 
ninutes  before  the  curtain  rose,  managed  to  hustle 
nto  his  regal  robes,  was  discovered  within  time  on 
;he  throne,  in  the  first  scene,  and  tripped  in  the 
lialogue  several  times  before  he  had  delivered  him- 
elf  of  a  dozen  lines.     He  had  a  strange  habit  of 
aying  an  equal  emphasis  on  every  word,  almost  on 
very  syllable,  and  dislocated  his  sentences  as  if  they 
ad  been  pounded  in  a  mill.   This  style  of  elocution 
e  carried  into  private  life,  and  in  the  Scott  coterie 
obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  The  Grinder. 
le  made  himself  useful  and  acceptable  to  Sir  Wal- 
r  by  hunting  the  London  curiosity  shops  and  book- 
alls  in  search  of  antiquities,  bibliographical  and 
tiscellaneous  ;  but  there  were  many  who  questioned 
le  depth  and  extent  of  his  black-letter  pretensions, 
"is  Adelphi  experiment  ultimately  entailed   on  his 
itron,  according  to  Lockhart,  the  loss  of  his  own 
id   James    Ballantyne's    security,   amounting    to 
1,750.      Terry  married  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
asmyth,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  Edin- 
rgh.     After  her  first  husband's  death,  in  June, 
29,  she  took  a  second,  in  1837,  Mr.  Charles  Rich- 


ardson of  Tulse  Hill,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Walter  Scott 
Terry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  actor,  godchild  and 
namesake  of  the  poet,  became  an  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service. 

The  great  moralist  and  literary  leviathan,  Dr. 
Johnson,  wrote  a  tragedy,  but,  as  he  had  no  interest, 
he  unwillingly  suffered  it  to  moulder  on  his  undusted 
shelves  for  a  longer  term  than  the  nine  years  recom- 
mended by  the  Latin  critic.  When  his  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Garrick,  became  potentate  of  Drury 
Lane,  the  "long-secluded  loveliness"  ofTrene,  as 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  said  of  Coleridge's  "  Christa- 
belle,"  was  brought  to  light.  It  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1749,  supported  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  company,  including  the  manager 
himself,  Spranger  Barry,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard.  By  this  act  of  pure  good-will,  the  strug- 
gling philosopher  put  £298  into  his  pocket,  includ- 
ing author's  nights  and  copyright,  at  a  time  when 
pence,  "  few  and  far  between,"  were  more  frequent 
inmates  of  that  vacant  receptacle ;  and  when  a  din- 
ner, a  whole  suit,  and  a  respectable  wig,  were  not 
often  included  in  the  list  of  his  luxuries  and  pos- 
sessions. Yet  he  seldom  bestowed  a  civil  word  on 
Garrick  or  his  art,  when  either  happened  to  be  the 
subject  of  praise,  in  conversation. 

During  the  discussions  on  his  tragedy,  he  ex- 
pressed intense  indignation  at  some  alterations  which 
Garrick's  practical  experience  led  him  to  suggest. 
Amongst  others,  the  manager  objected  to  strangling 
the  heroine  on  the  stage  coram  populo,  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  Horatian  precept.  This  he  considered 
dangerous,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  history,  but  as 
a  breach  of  stage  propriety.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
insisted  on  by  the  author,  and  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  play.  Irene  spoke  her  last  speech  with  the 
bow-string  round  her  neck.  The  galleries  and  pit 
shouted  "  Murder  ! "  and  "  Off,  off ! "  On  the  next 
performance  she  walked  out  quietly  to  be  disposed 
of  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  tragedy  went  languidly 
through  its  nine  nights,  subsiding  gently  into  Time's 
mortuary  wallet,  or  "  great  store-house  of  oblivion." 
Since  then,  no  desperate  manager  in  search  of  an 
antiquated  and  hopeless  novelty  has  had  even  a  vis- 
ion of  its  revival. 

Johnson  said,  "  The  fellow  "  —  meaning  Garrick 
—  "  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  go  mad  in  the  last 
scene,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing 
about  his  arms,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  kicking  up  his 
heels ;  but  I  won't  indulge  him  in  such  antics." 
Whether  this  was  the  reason  why  Garrick  gave  Ma- 
homet to  Barry,  history  has  not  informed  us ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  resigned  the  fiery  and  impulsive 
Turkish  conqueror  to  his  rival,  and  took  to  himself 
the  comparatively  tame  and  subordinate  character 
of  Demetrius.  Johnson  never  again  tried  his  hand 
at  the  drama,  doubting,  perhaps,  his  own  ability  in 
that  walk.  He  thus  falsified  the  early  prediction  of 
his  friend,  Gilbert  Walmsley,  that  he  would  turn  out 
a  fine  tragedy  writer.  But  he  bore  his  disappointed 
hopes  with  submission,  and  without  murmuring. 
"  A  man  who  writes,"  he  said,  "  thinks  himself  wiser 
or  wittier  than' the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  supposes  that 
he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them  ;  yet  the  public  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  after  all,  be  the  judges  of  his 
pretensions."  By  the  public  he  does  not  mean  the 
conventional  we;  the  plural  assumptive  of  the  indi- 
vidual critic,  who  may  possibly  be  less  capable  than 
the  subject  of  his  criticism. 

Long  after  the  inhumation  of  Irene,  the  author 
happened  to  be  present  when  it  was  read  to  a  select 
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company  at  a  house  in  the  country.  He  left  the 
room  before  the  conclusion,  and,  being  asked  the 
reason,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better." 
"  Irene,"  never  now  produced  on  the  stage,  and 
seldom  even  read,  has  nevertheless  great  merit  as  a 
poem.  But  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  and  totally  des- 
titute of  action.  An  acting  play  without  action  is 
an  inconceivable  contradiction. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  Club  in 
1764,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  founder, 
when  Garrick  expressed  his  wish  to  be  a  member, 
Johnson  objected,  exclaiming,  "  He  will  disturb  us  by 
his  buffoonery."  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  also  recorded,  in 
her  "  Letters,"  that  the  Doctor  said,  "  If  Garrick 
does  apply,  I  '11  blackball  him.  Surely  we  ought  to 
sit  in  a  company  like  ours,  — 

'  Unelbowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.'  " 

Johnson's  hostility  on  this  occasion  was  attributed 
to  Sir  Joshua  having  told  him  that  when  he  spoke 
of  the  projected  club  to  Garrick,  he  said,  "  I  like  it 
much  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  "  He  '11  be  of 
us,"  replied  Johnson  ;  "  how  does  he  know  we  will 
permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no 
right  to  use  such  language."  Boswell  stoutly  denies 
all  this,  and  asserts  that  when  Garrick  was  regularly 
proposed,  some  time  afterwards  (ten  years),  John- 
son warmly  supported  him,  and  secured  his  election. 
Croker,  in  his  notes  upon  Boswell,  inclines  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
which  decision  he  founds  on  the  ten  years'  exclusion. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  re- 
tired from  the  club  in  consequence  of  receiving  the 
cold  shoulder  from  all  the  members  for  having  one 
evening  rudely  attacked  Edmund  Burke  in  a  man- 
ner which  raised  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  of  his  not  men- 
tioning Garrick  in  his  celebrated  "Preface  to 
Shakespeare,"  and  asked  if  he  did  not  admire  him. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Johnson,  "  as  a  poor  player,  who 
frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  —  as  a 
shadow."  "But,"  rejoined  Boswell,  "has  he  not 
brought  Shakespeare  into  notice  ?  "  "  Sir,  to  allow 
that  would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted  ; 
Macbeth,  for  instance."  Here  is  a  startling  opin- 
ion from  a  professed  critic  and  commentator  on 
Shakespeare.  In  our  humble  opinion,  Macbeth 
is  pre-eminently  an  acting  play,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  written  ;  abounding  in  incident,  pas- 
sion, pathos,  and  energetic  character.  Surely  the 
author  intended'  it  for  representation ;  and  with 
equal  certainty  in  all  his  works,  the  stage,  not  the 
closet,  was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition.  Other 
dramatists  have  held  different  ideas.  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie  declared  that  her  plays  on  the  passions  were 
not  composed  with  a  view  to  production ;  and  Lord 
Byron  energetically  denounced  the  stage  execution 
of  Marino  Faliero,  appealing  even  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  interpose  an  edict.  "It  is  hard,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  should  have  all  the  buffoons  in  Britain 
to  deal  with,  —  pirates  who  will  publish,  and  players 
who  will  act,  —  when  there  are  thousands  of  worthy 
men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor  manager 
for  love  or  money."  He  and  his  brother  poet  of 
the  North,  were  equally  averse  to  encountering  the 
caprices  of  the  pit  or  the  vagaries  of  actors.  Why 
does  a  writer  adopt  the  dramatic  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  eschew  the  express  purpose  for  which  the 
drama  was  invented  ?   We  should  feel  grateful  to 
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any  philosopher  of  the  day  who  would  or  could  ex- 
plain the  apparent  mystery.  He  would  do  more 
good  in  his  generation  than  some  of  his  brethren 
who  impede  public  business  by  propounding  un- 
practical theories,  and  "  darken  counsel  by  the  mul- 
tiplication .:f  vain  words." 

On  an  occasion  when  the  inquisitive  shadow, 
Boswell,  demanded  of  the  portly  substance,  Johnson, 
whether,  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  he  would  start  as  Garrick 
did,  "I  hope  not,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "if  I  did 
I  should  frighten  the  ghost."  Again,  when  Gold- 
smith said  Garrick's  compliment  to  the  Queen,  which 
he  introduced  into  the  revived  comedy  of  The 
Chances,  in  1773,  was  mean  and  gross  flattery. 
"  How,  sir,"  interrupted  Johnson,  "  can  it  be  mean 
in  a  showman,  —  a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen  ?  "  When  Johnson  was 
in  Paris  with  the  Thrales,  he  found  fault  with  the 
French  acting,  which  he  had  heard  so  much  extolled. 
An  Irish  gentleman  who  was  present,  told  him  he  had 
not  seen  the  best  French  players,  who  were  absenl 
from  the  capital  on  their  country  engagements 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  grim  sage,  "  I  look  upon  all  play- 
ers as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter, 
like  dancing  dogs."  "  But,  Doctor,  you  '11  allow 
that  some  are  better  than  others  ?  "  "  Ye3,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others."  All  this  reads 
smartly  enough  as  mere  snarling  cynicism,  but  it  is 
in  fact,  savage,  unjust,  and  illogical.  With  all  his 
great  reasoning  and  analytical  powers,  the  Doctor's 
prejudices  were  so  strong  that  his  arguments  were 
sometimes  at  fault. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  and  ablest  works, 
The  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  published  in  17  7*4 
he  first  placed  on  record  his  low  estimate  of  the  arl 
of  acting  and  his  contempt  for  players.  If  he  wai 
sincere,  and  really  felt  as  he  wrote  and  said,  Boa 
well  was  perhaps  right  when  he  attributed  this  il 
liberal  bias,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  idol's  physical  organs  of  sight  and  hearing 
which  served  him  so  badly  that  he  was  not  suscepfr 
ible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excel- 
lence produces  upon  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
The  magic  of  the  eye  and  the  melody  of  the  voice 
were  almost  lost  to  him. 

Secondly,  the  cold  reception  of  his  tragedy  wound- 
ed him,  although  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  disapi 
pointment.  And,  thirdly,  he  could  not  totally  subdtfl 
his  jealousy  at  the  wonderful  worldly  progress  of  Gad 
rick,  whose  prospects,  when  they  came  to  Londod 
together,  were  scarcely  more  brilliant  than  his  own, 
and  whose  talents  he  rated  at  a  minimum  in  compare 
son.  His  being  so  signally  outstripped  by  his  junioS 
in  the  race  of  immediate  fame,  as  well  as  fortune 
probably  made  him  feel  some  indignation,  as  thins 
ing  that  whatever  might  be  Garrick's  merit  in  hi 
art,  the  art,  inferior  in  itself,  was  extravagantn 
appreciated  and  overpaid,  when  compared  witi 
what  the  most  successful  efforts  of  literav;.  b.boi 
could  attain.  With  all  his  wisdom  he  could  nd 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  prefl 
amusement  to  instruction.  It  was  not  pleasant  foij 
learning  to  starve  in  a  garret,  while  a  mere  puppd 
or  mountebank,  as  he  termed  the  most  gifted  actor, 
revelled  in  a  palace. 

Yet  with  this  weakness,  or  prejudice,  or  wounded 
.self-love,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  was  £ 
source  of  danger  for  another  to  speak  slightingly  ol 
Garrick  in  his  presence.  "  If  I  choose  to  find  faul 
with  David,  sir,"  was  his  angry  retort  to  a  fiatterd 
who  thought  to  propitiate  him  by  echoing  his  sent* 
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.ents,  "  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  sit  and 
iffer  you  to  do  the  same  ?  " 

Turn  the  tables,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  some- 
mes  admitted  the  reality  and  weight  of  Garrick's 
tceess,  while  he  extenuated  the  accompanying  and 
iturally  inseparable  vanity.  "  After  all,"  he  said, 
It  is  wonderful  how  little  Garrick  assumes.  For- 
,nam  recerenter  Jiabet.  His  praises  are  dashed  in 
s  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  goes  home 
rery  night  with  the  plaudits  of  thousands  in  his 
•anium.  He  did  not  find  but  made  his  way  to  the 
.bles,  the  levees,  almost  the  bedrooms  of  the  great, 
id  all  this  supported  by  enormous  wealth  of  his 
wn  acquisition.  David,  sir,  is  comparatively  a 
odest  man.  If  this  had  happened  to  Colley  Cib- 
sr  or  Qnin  they  'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon.  Yet 
arrick  speaks  to  us.  If  half  of  his  good  luck  had 
lien  to  me,  I  should  have  been  insupportable.  I 
ould  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
alking  before  me  to  knock  down  everybody  that 
ood  in  the  way.  Sir,  I  should  have  been  a  Ba- 
iaw  of  three  tails  at  least." 

Lord  Byron,  speaking  from  personal  observation, 
hen  on  the  Dairy  Lane  sub-committee,  described 
:tors  as  an  impracticable  race,  who  hate  with  a 
itred  found  only  on  the  stage,  —  another  instance 
'  the  readiness  with  which  a  sense  of  justice  suc- 
lmbs  to  a  pointed  sentence.  Place  truth  in  the  bai- 
lee against  an  epigram  or  a  witticism,  and  two  to 
le  the  former  kicks  the  beam.  The  virtue  of 
ristides  would  be  endangered  by  the  temptation. 

The  travelling  histrionics  commemorated,  or  rath- 

•  over-over-colored  by  Crabbe,  the  old  strolling 
unpanies  of  the  times  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
xhers,  are  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  animals  as 
itinet  as  the  dodo,  and  as  the  apterix,  emu,  kanga- 
io,  and  Red  Indian  are  expected  in  a  generation 

•  two  to  become.  They  generally  exhibit,  in  a 
irn,  huge  stable,  or  outhouse  of  some  country  inn, 
id  announced  their  advent  in  the  village  or  town 
y  beat  of  drum,  or  through  the  bell  and  sonorous 
:ngs  of  the  public  crier.  It  was  a  flourishing  con- 
tra that  could  afford  printed  hand-bills  or  placards, 
[ogarth's  picture  of  actresses  attiring  in  a  loft  under 
le  roof,  which  so  many  thousands  looked  upon  in 
le  last  London  Exhibition,  gives  a  lively  portraiture 
7  itinerant  theatrical  accommodation  and  habits  in 
s  day.  George  Frederic  Cooke  says,  in  his  Me- 
oirs,  "  At  Brentford,  we  dressed,  male  and  female, 
i  an  apartment  at  the  audience  end  of  the  building, 
id  bad  to  pass  through  the  assembled  company  to 
vdch  the  stage,  the  whole  theatre  being  a  large 
wni  in  a  public  house." 

All  that  kind  of  practice  must  have  been  a  very 
ferior  school  of  art,  but  many,  afterwards  eminent, 
ok  their  first  degrees  in  it.  Thomas  Dogget  of 
ublin,  who  lived  to  be  joint  patentee  of  a  leading 
Dndon  theatre  with  Cibber  and  Wilkes,  and  the 
eat  comic  actor  of  his  day,  was  net  only  for  a 
nsiderable  time  a  stroller,  but  a  master  of  strollers. 
Dm  King,  the  far-famed  original  Lord  Ogleby,  and 
r  Peter  Teazle,  was  also  amongst  the  number.  So 
sre  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Dowton,  and 
Imund  Kean.  They  usually  played  on  shares, 
ually  divided,  without  reference  to  comparative 
or  talent,  —  a  veritable  republic,  excepting  that 
3  responsible  manager  exacted  the  lion's  propor- 
m  for  the  use  of  what  were  designated  the  ward- 
ie,  scenery,  and  properties.  In  the  midst  of  much 
verty  and  privation  there  was  usually  decorum, 
i  sometimes  even  refinement. 
Roger  Kemble,  the  father  of  the  gifted  race  which 


so  long  ornamented  the  London  boards,  with 
ability  seldom  equalled,  and  more  rarely  exceeded, 
passed  through  a  long  life  as  a  strolling  actor  and 
manager.  His  wife,  nee  Sarah  Ward,  was  his 
faithful  companion  in  public  and  private  in  the  same 
humble  and  struggling  career.  She  survived  him 
for  six  years,  dying  in  1808.  Her  father,  an  actor 
of  good  repute  before  the  appearance  of  Garrick, 
had  maintained  a  respectable  position  in  the  metrop- 
olis in  the  days  of  Betterton  and  Booth.  On  his 
demise,  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  succeeded  him 
in  his  circuit,  which  they  conducted  with  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  combined  talent  of  a  superior 
order.  They  were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  the  stage,  having  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  precarious  nature  of  a  theatrical  life  ;  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  art,  the  natural  bias 
proved  too  strong  for  parental  authority.  Of  four 
daughters  and  three  sons,  who  all  adopted  the  stage, 
three,  at  least,  of  the  number  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  and  celebrity.  Roger  Kemble 
appeared  once  at  the  Haymarket  as  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Stephen.  Mrs. 
Kemble,  senior,  never  faced  the  London  public. 
Their  concluding  years  were  passed  in  ease  and 
privacy,  enjoyments  which  fell  within  their  reach 
from  the  success  and  affection  of  their  children. 
Both  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  their  personal 
beauty  was  strikingly  perpetuated  in  their  offspring, 
male  and  female. 

Joseph  Younger,  long  joint  manager  of  a  Liver- 
pool Theatre,  a  warm  man,  with  a  good  balance  at 
his  banker's,  also  the  early  patron  and  encourager 
of  Miss  Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  was 
often  heard  to  relate  an  amusing  incident  that  oc- 
curred to  himself  when  a  stroller.  At  a  small  town 
in  Ireland  the  troop  under  his  management  set  up 
their  temple  of  the  Muses  in  a  back  stable,  without 
a  boarded  floor,  or  anything  like  a  raised  stage, 
there  being  neither  height  nor  space  for  the  latter 
convenience.  Squire  Coote,  afterwards  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  and  his  lady  mother,  bespoke  a  performance. 
They  drew  a  crowded  house,  a  novelty  to  which  the 
hungry  followers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  had  long 
been  strangers.  The  play  was  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band ;  Lord  Townly,  Younger.  He  was  discovered 
in  the  best  approach  to  a  full  court  dress  the  limited 
wardrobe  could  supply,  seated,  according  to  stage 
prescription,  in  dignified  attitude  on  an  inverted 
meal  tub,  covered  in  some  fashion  to  represent  a 
couch,  and  in  that  position  discharged  the  opening 
soliloquy  with  solemn  emphasis.  When  Lady 
Townly  entered,  he  ought  to  have  risen  with  stately 
composure  to  address  her,  "  Going  out  so  soon 
after  dinner,  madam?"  But  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent took  from  him  the  power  of  speech  or  move- 
ment. The  high  heels  of  his  shoes  had  made  such 
an  indentation  in  the  newly  laid  clay  of  the  floor, 
that,  after  many  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  said  shoes  in  the  tenacious 
earth,  and  run  off  in  his  stockings,  mutterings  curses 
"  not  loud  but  deep."  The  audience  roared  with 
delight,  shouting  "  Encore."  Younger  described  the 
state  of  temper  he  was  driven  to  as  utterly  diaboli- 
cal. He  could  have  kicked  Lady  Townly  out  of 
the  stable,  horsewhipped  his  sister,  the  mild  Lady 
Jane,  and  pulled  his  friend  Manly  by  the  nose. 
But  the  Squire,  in  some  compunction  for  his  unre- 
strained laughter,  presented  the  company  with  a 
supplemental  five  guineas,  his  mother  added  two, 
which,  with  regular  receipts,  cheered  all  hearts,  and 
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prompted  the  eccentric  Beattie  Stuart,  the  low 
comedian,  to  chalk  on  the  play-house  door  next 
morning,  "  Hurrah  !  we  eat ! " 

John  Kemble,  in  his  convivial  hours,  used  to  tell 
of  his  own  wandering  life  during  his  dramatic  no- 
vitiate, that  he  once  played  Ventidius  in  "  All  for 
Love,"  with  one  ruffle,  because  neither  his  own  nor 
the  stock  wardrobe  could  furnish  two. 

In  those  days,  even  in  the  London  theatres,  all 
heroes  of  all  countries  and  ages,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Ancient  Britons,  Plantagenet  Kings,  Mediaeval  Bar- 
ons, and  nobles  of  the  early  Georgian  epoch,  dis- 
charged their  respective  duties  in  heavy  court  suits. 
Booth  and  Quin  acted  Cato  and  Othello  in  this  ap- 
propriate costume,  and  Garrick  attired  Macbeth  like 
a  state  coachman  in  full  livery.  The  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  wore  a  bag  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  frilled 
shirt,  when  suit  of  armor  was  beyond  the  finances 
of  the  company.  On  the  occasion  here  alluded  to, 
Kemble  used  only  one  arm  at  a  time,  thrusting  the 
other,  minus  a  ruffle,  within  the  folds  of  his  capa- 
cious waistcoat.  When  he  wanted  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  action,  he  rapidly  slipped  both  hands 
behind  him,  and  in  a  thrice  changed  the  ruffle  from 
one  hand  to  the  other. 

We  once  saw  a  manoeuvre,  something  like  this, 
executed  in  a  small  country  church  in  a  midland 
county,  where  there  was  no  vestry-room.  The  of- 
ficiating clerical  had  his  black  cassock  on  under  the 
white  surplice.  The  reading-desks  joined  each 
other.  While  the  psalm  was  being  sung,  before  the 
sermon  commenced,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in 
white,  and  in  another  moment,  almost  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  pantomimic  transformation,  rose  up  in 
black  on  the  other  side.  This  is  no  fiction,  but  a 
positive  fact,  and  it  produced  no  sensation,  being 
evidently  the  usual  formula. 

The  incident  above  named,  in  Kemble's  career, 
occurred  at  Upton,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  theatre 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  also  acted  more  than  once, 
being  in  a  cider  loft,  and  so  low  that  the  heads  of 
the  tall  actors  touched  the  ceiling.  The  managers 
were  then  Crump  and  Chamberlain,  who  "  took  all 
the  towns,"  as  the  phrase  went,  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  was  a  blunt,  morose,  brutish 
character ;  the  latter,  sly  and  cunning.  They  were 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Fox  and  Bruin. 
Kemble,  after  much  .mental  and  pecuniary  suffering, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  firm,  leaving  the 
following  couplet  affixed  to  the  theatrical  door  :  — 

"  I  fly  to  shun  impending  ruin. 
And  leave  the  Fox  to  fight  with  Bruin." 

Ryley's  "  Itinerant,"  an  amusing  and  authentic 
book,  written  some  fifty  years  since,  now  seldom  met 
with,  gives  many  entertaining,  singular,  and  heart- 
rending anecdotes  of  the  miseries,  sufferings,  shifts, 
and  expedients  of  strollers.  A  strange  member  of 
the  fraternity  was  the  well-known  Tony  Lebrun,  who 
fills  a  pleasant  niche  in  the  early  part  of  the  volumes. 
Who  that  reads  it  does  not  enjoy  the  story  of  the 
lavandeuse  and  poor  Tony's  solitary  shirt.  u  One 
day,  at  Buxton,"  says  Ryley,  "  a  message  came  to 
say  a  gentleman  requested  to  see  me.  I  went  at 
once,  and  was  entering  the  room  when  the  landlady 
told  me,  her  lodger,  the  gentleman  in  question,  was 
at  that  moment  particularly  engaged  with  his  wash- 
erwoman. The  door  being  ajar,  I  found  they  were 
in  hot  dispute.  "  I  can't  wash  the  article,  sir,"  said 
the  woman  ;  "  't  will  fall  to  pieces."  "  'Od  rabbit  it," 
replied  Tony  ;  "  then  hang  it  against  the  wall,  and 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  at  it ;  but  don't  abuse  it,  for 
it 's  an  only  child,  and  dry  it  as  fast  as  you  can  that 


I  may  get  into  better  habits.  It 's  an  hour's  good 
exercise  every  morning  to  find  my  way  into  it.  I 
must  have  a  chart  drawn  that  I  may  know  how  to 
steer  !  "  "I  could  bear  no  more,"  adds  Ryley.  "  I 
had  not  seen  the  poor  fellow  for  months,  so  I  rushed 
into  the  room,  took  him  in  my  arms,  threw  the  dilapi- 
dated shirt  into  the  fire,  and  turned  out  the  washer- 
woman." 

Ryley  had  in  his  own  ragged  regiment  a  tragic 
actor  named  Penn,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
most  extraordinary  habits.  Pedantic,  pompous,  and 
methodically  taciturn,  speaking  was  a  most  painful 
effort  to  him,  except  when  rehearsing  or  acting  his 
parts.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  humanities.  His  strange 
demeanor  gained  for  him  amongst  his  brother  actors 
the  appellation  of  Podo.  His  usual  mode  of  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  was  by  signs.  The 
poor  fellow  was  harmless,  but  unfortunately  under 
the  control  of  a  besetting  caco-demon,  —  Gin.  This 
destructive  familiar  marred  his  prospects,  and  kept 
him  in  abject  poverty.  Seldom  was  he  master  of  a 
coat  not  out  at  elbows,  in  lieu  of  which  he  generally 
wore  a  great-coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin  to  conceal 
the  forlorn  state  of  his  linen.  Regularly  every 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  he  entered  the  doors  of 
a  small  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre, 
with  folded  arms,  knit  brows,  and  solemn  visage; 
with  a  side  look  at  the  landlady  he  beckoned  three 
distinct  times.  Then,  pointing  to  his  mouth,  gave 
intelligible  information  of  his  desires.  A  full  glass 
of  real  Nantz,  followed  by  an  approving  smack  of 
the  lips,  imparted  a  sparkle  to  his  eye  and  a  firm- 
ness to  his  nerves  which,  before  this  application^ 
were  languid  and  relaxed.  Then  turning  slowly, 
and  pointing  to  the  cupboard  door,  behind  which  his 
account  was  chalked  up,  he  marched  out,  in  ordinary 
time,  without  uttering  a  syllable  during  the  whole 
negotiation. 

Ryley  heard  of  his  long  score,  and  called  to  give 
the  landlady  a  caution.  "  Does  Mr.  Penn  ever  talk 
of  paying  you  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  he  never  talks  at  all." 
"  Then  chalk  no  more  till  this  account  is  rubbed 
out."  Penn  went  the  next  day,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  beckoned,  pointed  to  his  mouth, 
stared  at  the  absence  of  the  usual  response,  repeated 
the  gesture  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  "  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  Muster  Pell,"  said  the  dealer  in  alcohol,  whose 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  n  was  defective,  "  we 
must  come  to  business,  we  must  have  a  reckoling. 
Eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence-halfpenny  is  your 
score  ;  and  Muster  Ryley,  your  master,  has  told  me 
not  to  score  another  noggil  till  this  here  is  rubbed 
off."  Penn,  on  hearing  this,  moved  not  a  muscle,  and 
betrayed  no  emotion  of  visage.  After  a  moment,  he 
uttered  the  interjection  "  Oh  !  "  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  stalked  solemnly  away.  To  give  full  force  to 
the  condensed  meaning  of  this  comprehensive  "  oh ! " 
would  require  the  power  of  Edmund  Kean's  "  Fool, 
—  fool,"  in  Othello,  or  "  I  answer,  no,"  in  the  Iron 
Chest. 

In  those  old  sharing  companies  there  was  a  stalk- 
ing horse  called  "  the  stock-debt,"  under  the  sem- 
blance of  which  the  manager,  if  his  bump  of  pecula- 
tion was  well  developed,  could  rob  and  plunder  at 
discretion. 

This  theatrical  bugbear  had  its  origin  in  some- 
thing like  justice,  as,  on  the  troop  removing  from 
one  town  to  another,  they  were,  one  and  all,  usually 
in  debt,  which  the  manager  advanced  money,  when 
he  had  any,  to  discharge  out  of  his  private  purse. 
If  it  did  not  suit  him  to  keep  an  account  in  items,  he 
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made  a  lump  of  the  sum  total,  for  which  the  whole 
community  were  held  liable,  in  equal  proportions. 
It  thus  became  a  proverbial  saying,  "  The  stock- 
debt  is  never  paid." 

In  old  James  Whiteley's  circuit,  it  was  notorious 
that  he  had  repaid  himself  this  stock-debt  at  least 
three  times  over ;  but  the  amount  unreduced  always 
remained  on  record  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  a 
handsome  impost  after  a  run  of  luck.  There  was 
no  appeal.  The  manager  was  judge,  jury,  trustee, 
and  banker.  He  kept  his  own  books,  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  inspection  was  useless  even  had  it  been 
permitted.  It  is  related  that  after  a  crowded  race 
week,  Whiteley  gave  his  performers  a  guinea  each 
for  their  share.  One  only  had  the  spirit  to  remon- 
strate. "What,  sir,  only  one  guinea!  I  expected 
three,  at  least."  "  A  heavy  stock-debt,  my  dear." 
"  Stock-debt,  sir !  a  mean  excuse  to  rob  us  of  our 
earnings."  "  Eh  ?  what 's  that  you  say  ?  Talk  of 
robbing !  why  you  would  rob  a  church,  my  dear. 
You  are  a  common  swindler ;  you  get  money  under 
false  pretences  ;  when  you  came  to  me,  my  dear, 
you  said  you  were  an  actor."  "  Well,  sir,  and  so  I 
am.  Did  not  you  yourself  say  the  people  thought 
me  a  very  promising  actor?  "  "  People  !  what  peo- 
ple, my  dear?  Your  washerwoman  and  tailor? 
Yes,  I  dare  say  they  found  you  a  very  promising 
actor,  for  promises  were  all  they  could  ever  get  out 
of  you.  You  an  actor  !  Why,  you  are  a  common 
pauper,  that  go  about  the  country  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people.  The  women  run  to  the  hedge 
and  gather  in  the  clothes  when  you  are  coming. 
My  company  are  all  gentlemen  and  ladies.  You 
v  were  a  naked,  shirtless  being,  my  dear,  when  you 
came  to  me.  Your  cut-down  countenance  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  gibbet." 

Bonny  Long,  a  respectable  actor  in  the  heavy 
line  —  he  weighed  twenty  stone  —  and  a  well-con- 
ducted man,  of  Ryley's  company,  had  a  wife  and 
eight  children.  Whenever  the  family  benefit  was 
announced,  Mrs.  Long  washed  her  tribe  of  little  ones 
and  dressed  them  in  their  scarlet  spencers,  which 
never  made  their  appearance  except  on  such  special 
occasions,  or  their  first  arrival  in  a  town.  At  the 
head  of  her  small  battalion  she  paraded  the  streets, 
in  her  Scotch  plaid,  with  a  huge  bundle  of  playbills, 
and  solicited  custom  at  every  respectable  dwelling. 
The  novelty  of  these  little  red  runabouts,  added  to 
the  good  humor  and  affability  of  honest  Bonny  him- 
self, generally  secured  for  them  an  overflowing  house. 

Mrs.  Baker,  Dovvton's  mother-in-law,  whose  od- 
dities would  fill  a  volume,  was  for  many  years  man- 
ageress of  what  was  called  the  Kent  circuit,  com- 
prising Canterbury,  Rochester,  Maidstone,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells.  She  was  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
and  when  on  the  stage  acquired  her  parts  by  hav- 
ing them  read  to  her.  She  was  fond  of  officiating 
as  prompter,  when  that  functionary  had  to  double 
or  treble  two  or  three  parts  for  want  of  numbers, 
and  made  sad  confusion  by  skipping  over  all  the 
hard  words  when  the  cue  was  required.  She  con- 
trived to  die  worth  several  thousand  pounds.  Her 
secret  lay  in  having  but  one  paying-place  to  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  in  taking  the  money  herself. 
She  refused  nothing,  cash  or  kind,  down  to  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  clean  or  dirty,  from  little  boys  who 
looked  wistfully  towards  the  gallery,  but  had  no 
metallic  currency  with  which  to  command  the  "Open 
Sesame." 

Dickens,  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  gives  varied 
sketches  of  theatrical  doings  in  the  itinerant  line, 
quite  as  graphic  as  those  of  Crabbe,  but  much  more 


genial,  and  breathing  a  fairer  infusion  of  the  milk  of 
human  nature.  The  Crummies  family  and  their  co- 
mates  are  as  good-natured  as  they  are  amusing. 

Edmund  Kean,  in  his  early  struggles,  walked  long 
distances  between  the  towns  where  he  had  to  per- 
form, simply  from  want  of  funds  to  procure  what 
Dominie  Sampson  calls  equestrian  or  vehicular  con- 
veyance. He  carried  his  four  theatrical  swords, 
brace  of  foils  and  gloves,  —  for  he  taught  fencing, 
boxing,  dancing,  and  riding,  —  over  his  shoulder, 
with  his  scanty  wardrobe,  private  and  professional, 
and  his  small  assortment  of  stage  properties,  dang- 
ling in  a  bundle  therefrom. 

Once,  he  pedestrianized  from  Birmingham  to 
Swansea,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  confinement,  and 
could  with  difficulty  manage  eight  or  ten  miles  a 
day.  Their  united  purse  contained  something  less 
than  twenty  shillings.  The  first  day  they  had  only 
one  scanty  meal,  and  Kean,  when  passing  by  a 
small  river,  halted  to  refresh  himself  with  a  swim  in- 
stead of  a  dinner.  When  they  reached  Bristol  they 
were  literally  penniless.  There  they  had  to  halt  un- 
til a  letter  to  Cherry,  the  manager  to  whom  they 
were  engaged,  could  bring  them  relief.  After  four 
or  five  days,  two  pounds  reached  them.  Out  of 
this  handsome  supply  they  paid  their  bill  at  the 
"  Mulberry  Tree, "  amounting  to  twenty-five  shillings, 
and  with  the  remaining  fifteen,  started  on  the  same 
evening  for  Swansea. 

Kean,  in  the  provinces,  played  everything,  from 
"  Richard  "  to  "  Three-fingered  Jack  "  and  "  Harle- 
quin," sometimes  two  of  the  three  parts  we  have  named 
on  the  same  night.  Tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  and 
farce,  all  came  alike  to  him.  When  in  the  Water- 
ford  company  he  acted  Douglas  in  Hannah  More's 
tragedy  of  "  Percy  "  for  his  benefit,  and  afterwards 
the  Monkey  in  Perouse.  Colly  Grattan,  who  was 
present,  has  told  us  in  the  new  Monthly  Magazine, 
that  in  the  last-named  character  he  showed  agility 
scarcely  surpassed  by  Mazurier  or  Gouffe,  and 
touches  of  deep  tragedy  in  the  monkey's  death-scene, 
which  made  the  whole  audience  shed  tears. 

When  he  enacted  Young  Norval  in  Home's 
"  Douglas,"  at  Belfast,  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  was 
equally  astonished  and  pleased  at  the  ability  he 
displayed.  After  the  play,  she  came  to  him,  and, 
patting  him  graciously  on  the  head,  said,  "  You 
have  played  well,  sir,  very  well.  It 's  a  pity ;  but 
there  's  too  little  of  you  to  do  anything."  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  not  so  complimentary.  When  he  was  to  be 
her  Don  Felix,  at  Exeter,  she  refused  flatly  to  play 
with  such  a  little  bug-a-boo  as  she  elegantly  called 
him,  and  said,  "  Let  me  have  the  long  fellow  with 
the  Dutch  name,"  meaning  Vandenhoff,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  company. 

Going  once  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  two 
nights  at  Braintree,  in  Essex,  Kean  walked  from 
Rochester,  his  usual  mode  of  travelling,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  intercepted  by  the  Thames.  He 
had  reached  the  ferry,  but  had  no  obolus  with  which 
to  propitiate  the  Charon  for  a  passage  across.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  effect  the  transit  by  swim- 
ming. Stripping  himself  without  delay,  he  tied  his 
clothes  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  seizing  the 
bundle  in  his  teeth,  as  Cassar  held  up  his  armor  when 
he  crossed  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  he  reached  the 
opposite  shore ;  but  his  head  sank  several  times,  and 
when  he  landed  his  garments  were  completely  sat- 
urated. Time  pressed,  and  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  thrust  himself  into  his  dripping  habiliments. 
Thus  he  contrived  to  reach  Braintree  in  time  to 
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commence  the  part  of  Rolla.  In  the  second  scene, 
his  physical  powers  gave  way,  and  he  fainted  on  the 
stage.  A  fever  and  ague  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  left  him  as  penniless  as  when  he 
came.  Yet  even  when  his  fortunes  and  prospects 
were  at  this  low  ebb,  his  pride  and  ambition  were  un- 
bounded. He  refused  to  act  second  to  Young  Bet- 
ty, the  Roscius,  as  he  was  called,  and  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  hid  himself  in  the  fields,  pasturing 
on  turnips  and  cabbages,  to  escape  the  indignity. 
In  1813,  a  very  short  time  before  he  obtained  his 
London  engagement,  he  walked  from  Bridgewater 
to  Dorchester,  carrying  his  second  son,  Charles,  on 
his  back,  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  being  occa- 
sionally relieved  of  his  burden  by  the  good-nature 
of  his  companions. 

At  Exeter  in  1813,  he  took  Cato  for  his  benefit,  a 
character  he  never  attempted  in  London,  and  quite 
out  of  his  line.  When  he  came  home,  his  wife 
asked  him  how  he  had  played.  "  Pretty  well,"  was 
the  answer,  "  I  was  not  John  Kemble,  you  know." 
From  the  beginning  he  had  a  consciousness  of  his 
'own  powers,  with  visions  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  heard  more  than  once  saying  to  himself,  "  Shall 
I  ever  go  to  London  ?  —  I  shall,  and  make  a  hit." 
When  at  last  the  opportunity  came,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Let  me  only  stand  on  the  Drury  Lane  boards  with 
the  footlights  before  me,  and  I  '11  show  them  what  I 
can  do."  Most  truly  did  he  verify  his  own  predic- 
tion. 

The  Exeter  benefit  mentioned  above,  was  under 
the  patronage  of  Squire  Buller.  Yet,  when  Mr. 
Buller's  butler  came  to  Kean's  residence,  saying, 
"  You  '11  have  a  good  house,  for  my  master  bespeaks 
the  play,"  the  indignant  hero  vowed  he  would  not 
sell  a  ticket.  "  If  the  people  won't  come  and  see 
my  acting,"  he  declared,  "  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
they  patronized  me  by  Squire  Buller's  desire." 

When  he  came  home  after  his  triumphal  debut, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  he  told  his  wife  as 
he  walked  to  the  theatre  he  wished  he  was  going 
to  be  shot ;  but  when  he  had  spoken  a  few  speeches, 
and  found  the  andience  going  with  him,  he  felt  en- 
couraged and  exalted  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could 
scarcely  feel  the  stage  under  him.  As  Ulysses  says 
of  Diomed,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  "  that  spirit  of 
his  in  aspiration  lifted  him  from  the  earth."  Never 
was  triumph  more  brilliant  and  decisive,  more  hard- 
ly earned,  or  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Alas  !  that 
he  himself  should  have  subsequently  helped  to  mar 
and  shorten  such  a  wonderful  career ! 

In  1811,  Kean  and  his  wife  undertook  a  long  jour- 
ney from  Dumfries  to  London,  but  broke  down  to- 
tally at  York  from  their  chronic  complaint,  —  a  con- 
sumption in  the  money-chest.  In  a  state  of  utter 
want,  they  found  unexpected  relief  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nokes,  teachers  of  dancing  in  that  ancient  city, 
to  whom  they  were  previously  strangers.  Mrs. 
Nokes  called  to  see  Mrs.  Kean,  upon  the  report  of 
their  starving  condition,  found  it  not  exaggerated, 
expressed  warm  sympathy,  put  something  in  her 
hand,  wished  her  good  morning,  and  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  Kean  opened  the  paper  which  this  excellent 
woman  had  given  her,  and  found  a  five-pound  bank- 
note !  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  fainted. 
Poor  Kean,  in  despair,  had  actually  offered  to  enlist 
as  a  common  soldier.  Nokes  advised  him  rather  to 
try  an  experiment  on  the  public  in  his  more  familiar 
line,  and  lent  him  the  room  in  which  he  received 
his  pupils.  An  obstacle  presented  itself.  A  clergy- 
man named  Flower,  the  landlord,  was  a  stern  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Collier  and  Bedford,  looking  upon 


every  approach  to  theatricals  as  the  direct  avenue 
to  Tophet,  at  the  same  time  that  his  conscience  made 
a  compromise  in  favor  of  dancing.  Nokes  prevailed  ; 
the  tragedian  gave  his  recitations,  and  cleared  nine 
pounds,  which  earned  him  merrily  to  his  destination. 
The  original  bill  of  fare  on  that  night,  in  Kean's  own 
writing,  has  been  preserved.  By  the  kindness  of  John 
Savory,  Esq.,  in  whose  possession  it  is,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  fac-simile  of  this  unique  curi- 
osity.    Here  it  is,  faithfully  transcribed :  — 

Under  Patronage.  —  Ball-Eoom,  Minster  Yard. 

Thursday  Evening,  October,  1811. 

MR,   KEAN, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Haymarket  and  Edinburgh) 
and  author  of  "  The  Cottage  Foundling,  or  Robbers  of 
Ancona,"  now  preparing  for  immediate  representation  at 
the  Theatre  Lyceum,  and 

Mrs.   Kean, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Cheltenham  and  Birmingham,) 
respectfully  inform  the  inhabitants  of  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity that  they  will  stop,  For  One  Night  Only,  on  their 
way  to  London,  and  present  such  entertainments  that 
have  never  failed  of  giving  satisfaction  ;  humbly  request- 
ing the  support  of  the  Public. 

Part  1st.  — Four  scenes  from  the  celebrated 
Comedy  of  the 

Honeymoon,  or  How  to  Rule  a  Wife. 

Duke  Aranza,  .  .    Mr.  Kean. 

Juliana,  .  .    Mrs.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  "Beggars  and  Ballad 
Singers,"  in  which  Mr.  Kean  will  display  his  powers  of 
mimicry  in  the  well-known  characters  of  London  Beg- 
gars. 

Imitations  of  the  London  Performers,  viz.  Kemble, 
Cooke,  Braham,  Incledon,  Munden,  Fawcett,  and  The 
Young  Roscius. 


Part    2d. 


The  African  Slave's  Appeal  to 
Liberty !  !  ! 


Scenes  from  the  laughable  farce  of 
The  Waterman,  or  the  First  of  August. 

Tom  Tug  (with  the  songs  of  "  Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  jolly  young  Waterman  ?  "  and  the 
pathetic  ballad  of  "  Then  farewell,  my  trim- 
built  wherry"),       .         .         .      •'  .     Mr.  Kean. 

Miss  Wilhelmina, Mrs.  Kean. 

After  which  Mr.  Kean  will  sing,  in  character,  George 

Alexander  Stephens's  description  of  a  Storm. 

Part  3d.  —  Scenes  from  the  popular  Drama  of  the 

Castle  Spectre. 

Earl  Osmond,  .  Mr.  Kean. 

Angela,  .  .  Mrs.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  the  "  Cosmetic  Doctor." 
To  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce  of 

Sylvester    Daggerwood,    or  the    Dunstable 
Actor. 

Female  Author,        .        .  Mrs.  Kean. 

Sylvester  Daggerwood,     .  Mr.  Kean. 

In  whicli  character  he  will  read  the  celebrated  play-bill 
written  by  G.  Colman,  Esq.,  and  sing  the  "  Four-and- 
Twenty  Puppet  Shows,"  originally  sung  by  him  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket.  . 

Each  character  to  be  personated  in  their  appropriate 
Dresses,  made  by  the  principal  Theatrical  Dressmakers 
of  London,  viz.  Brooks  and  Heath,  Martin,  &c. 

Front  seats,  2s.  6d. ;  back  seats,  Is.  Doors  to  be 
open  at  six,  and  begin  at  seven  precisely.  Tickets  to  be 
had  at  the  Printer's. 
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The  following  incident,  apropos  to  the  subject  we 
are  now  treating  of,  we  found  recently  in  the  Ox- 
ford Magazine  for  1769.  The  writer  gives  his 
name  and  address  as  R.  Harris,  Middle  Temple. 

"  Not  long  ago,  I  found  myself  obliged,  from  bad 
weather,  to  pass  the  night  at  a  village  some  miles 
from  Exeter.  At  the  inn  where  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters, I  ordered  a  roast  fowl  to  be  got  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  I  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
watching  the  progress  of  my  intended  repast,- a  young 
fellow,  rather  well-looking,  but  shabbily  dressed, 
came  in,  and,  casting  a  wistful  look  at  the  fowl, 
asked  the  landlady  when  it  would  be  done.  She 
replied,  in  about  ten  minutes.  He  went  out,  and  my 
suspicions  were  aroused.  I  suspected  an  approach- 
ing attack  on  my  lawful  viands.  He  re-entered, 
eyed  the  spit  again  anxiously,  and  declared  in  a 
petulant  tone  that  he  believed  the  fowl  would  never 
be  done.  This  looked  critical,  so,  although  naturally 
mild  and  enduring,  I  summoned  resolution,  and  said 
firmly, '  That  fowl  is  mine,  I  ordered  it,  I  mean  to  pay 
for  it,  and  I  will  not  give  up  my  exclusive  property 
to  any  one  else.'  So  saying,  I  looked  as  fierce  as  I 
could,  and  awaited  the  effect.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  with  ex- 
treme politeness,  'I  must  beg  to  explain.  I  am  one 
of  a  company  of  actors  now  stationed  here.  We 
play  "  Tamerlane  "  to-night,  and  I  am  Bajazet.  I 
want  the  jack-chain  to  give  effect  to  my  part.  You 
know   I  make  my  appearance  bound,  and  we  are 

Promised  the  loan  of  this  most  essential  property.' 
Jpon  this  explanation  I  mollified  at  once,  and  invit- 
ed him  to  take  share  of  my  fowl,  which  was  now  on 
the  table.  He  assented  joyfully,  saying  he  had  half 
an  hour,  good.  In  a  twinkling,  the  fowl  disappeared 
between  our  joint  attacks.  My  new  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Sparkle,  hinting  that  brandy  was  an  admirable 
digestive,  we  each  despatched  a  good  modicum,  and 
set  off  for  '  Tamerlane,'  Mr.  Sparkle  assuring  me 
that,  as  I  was  a  novice  in  these  matters,  I  should  see 
much  to  excite  curiosity  behind  the  scenes. 

"  The  theatre  was,  of  course,  a  barn,  not  rain-tight ; 
the  curtain,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  like  the 
old  hag's  variegated  cloak  and  petticoat  in  the  '  Or- 
phan,' which  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wretched- 
ness." The  lights  were  a  pound  of  twelves,  for  sup- 
plying which,  on  credit,  the  ruthless  chandler  insist- 
ed on  keeping  the  royal  robes  of  Richard  III., 
in  pledge.  The  performers,  one  and  all,  seemed  in 
high  glee,  from  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  divi- 
dend. Arpasia,  a  pretty  girl,  lately  a  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, suggested  a  contribution  for  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  stimulant  to  carry  them  through  the 
exertions  of  the  evening,  adding  emphatically,  that 
there  were  already  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
the  house !  I  begged  permission  to  order  a  gallon  of 
what  they  called  the  righteous  from  my  inn,  a  motion 
that  was  carried  by  acclamation,  all  declaring  that 
the  best  gin  in  the  village  was  sold  at  the  White 
Hart. 

"  By  the  time  the  glass  had  gone  round,  the  mana- 
ger announced  that  Squire  Scamber  and  family  had 
arrived.  AH  hurried  to  their  posts.  The  band, 
represented  by  a  solitary  fiddler,  played  "  God  save 
the  King."  The  prompter  whistled  in  the  absence 
of  a  bell.  After  two  or  three  failures,  the  curtain, 
which  refused  to  rise,  was  dragged  down ;  and  when 
the  wreck  was  cleared,  the  Prince  of  Tandis  and 
suite  were  discovered  hailing  the  sun,  represented 
from  the  back  of  the  stage  by.  a  wagoner's  candle 
and  lantern. 

"  The  first  act  went  off  smoothly,  but  the  manager, 
who  acted  Tamerlane,  had  made  so  many  private 


visits  to  the  righteous,  which  he  locked  up  to  pre- 
vent his  people  sharing  with  him,  that  before  the 
second  act  was  over  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  his 
speech  grew  thick.  In  the  scene  of  altercation  with 
Bajazet,  when  my  friend  Sparkle  was  doing  won- 
ders with  the  jack-chain,  Tamerlane  kindled  from 
imaginary  into  real  rage,  and  dealt  the  captive  Sul- 
tan a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  exclaiming  with  an 
oath,  and  a  most  unpardonable  interpolation  into  the 
text,  '  Rascal,  I  '11  let  you  know  I  am  the  mana- 
ger ! '  The  audience  roared  with  laughter.  This 
Tamerlane  took  for  approbation,  and  immediately 
gave  Axalla,  his  ally,  a  tremendous  stomacher,  which 
stretched  him  on  the  stage.  Axalla,  nimble  as  a 
deer,  less  placable  than  Bajazet,  and  moreover  an 
importation  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  jumped  up  in  a 
second,  knocked  Tamerlane  down  with  a  rolling-pin 
which  represented  his  truncheon  of  command,  and 
shouted  out, '  Take  that,  you  thief  of  the  world,  and 
if  you  're  kilt  dead,  you  '11  learn  for  the  future  better 
manners  than  to  strike  an  Irish  gentleman  again.' 

"  Tamerlane,  between  the  righteous  and  the  roll- 
ing-pin, was  now  completely  hors  de  combat.  The 
prompter,  a  little  decrepid  old  man  with  one  eye 
and  a  wooden  leg,  stumped  out  and  said,  with  the 
kind  permission  of  the  audience,  he  would  read  the 
remainder  of  the  part  if  he  might  wear  spectacles. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  matters  went  on  to  the  third 
act.  The  substituted  Tamerlane  had  just  gained  the 
bottom  of  a  page  that  contained  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  when,  turning  the  leaf,  he  muttered,  '  Eh, 
what !  perdition  catch  the  rats  !  they  have  gnawed 
away  five  leaves.'  Here  ensued  another  dead  stop. 
My  friend  in  the  jack-chain  now  became  apologist. 
He  happened  to  be  a  favorite.  Some  cried, 
'Bravo,  Sparkle!'  Others  said,  'What,  now?' 
Sparkle  threw  himself  on  the  well-known  liberality 
of  a  British  public,  and  declared  the  inexpressible 
mortification  of  the  whole  company  at  the  crosses  and 
unforeseen  accidents  that  had  marred  their  effects. 
He  offered  the  song  of  '  Sweet  Robin,'  by  Miss  Tor- 
rington,  and  a  hornpipe  by  himself,  in  or  out  of  fet- 
ters, to  wind  up  instead  of  the  balance  of  Tamer- 
lane. The  good-humored  audience  agreed  to  the 
compromise.  There  was  rather  a  noisy  division  on 
the  hornpipe  clause,  but  the  chain  carried  it  by  a 
large  majority.  The  song  and  dance  were  raptur- 
ously encored,  and  all  separated  on  mutual  good 
terms  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  After  the  exhibition,  and  when  the  strollers  had 
reassumed  their  ordinary  attire,  I  invited  the  whole 
posse,  the  drunken  manager  alone  excepted,  to  pass 
an  hour  with  me  at  the  White  Hart,  and  regale 
after  their  fatigues.  They  joyfully  concurred,  and 
I  saw  nothing  to  offend  in  their  general  manners 
and  conversation.  There  was  now  a,nd  then  a  sort 
of  technical  phraseology  introduced,  new  and  puz- 
zling to  me,  which  required  an  emendatory  note, 
but  there  was  neither  gross  vulgarity  nor  offensive 
familiarity.  They  were  evidently  above  the  social 
mark  at  which  they  were  estimated.  In  this  thread- 
bare community,  for  such  they  partially  were,  I  dis- 
covered a  fund  of  good  humor  and  good  sense  ;  an 
idea  of  decorum  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
strange  character  of  their  lives  and  avocation,  which, 
diverted  into  other  channels,  would  have  carried 
their  possessors  beyond  their  present  level  to  re- 
spectable notice,  if  not  to  eminence.  But,  constru- 
ing their  inclinations  into  ability  and  inspiration, 
and  fancying  themselves  qualified  for  a  most  com- 
plicated art,  because  they  wished  to  practise  it,  they 
bade  defiance  to  poverty  and  scorn,  and  wilfully 
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encountered  a  thousand  difficulties,  which,  if  con- 
ceived or  understood  at  the  outset,  would  have  ter- 
rified them  into  discretion.  » 

A  century  has  elapsed  since  the  substance  of  the 
above  was  written  ;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  as 
applicable  now  as  when  originally  penned.  What- 
ever may  be  the  objections  which  severe  ascetics 
can  raise  to  the  ornamental  arts  in  general,  and  the 
art  dramatic  in  particular,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
well-informed  actors,  and  there  are  many  such,  form 
most  agreeable  companions  and  associates.  Buoy- 
ant and  reckless  in  adversity  they  sometimes  are, 
and  inclined  to  pride  and  vanity  when  fortune 
smiles  upon  them.  An  over-estimate  of  their  own 
importance  in  the  social  scale,  is  a  feature  more  par- 
donable than  extraordinary  when  we  consider  how 
constantly  the  pabulum  is  supplied  by  public  ap- 
plause. 

When  Laura,  the  confidential  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Arsenia,  goddess  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Madrid,  proposes  to  her  friend,  Gil  Bias,  to  enter 
the  service  of  her  mistress  as  house  steward  and 
providore,  he  objects,  saying  he  had  registered  a  sol- 
emn vow  never  to  serve  a  plebeian. 
»>""  Whom  dost  thou  call  plebeians,"  demanded  the 
insulted  confidante,  with  an  air  of  disdain  ;  "  darest 
thou  to  rank  actresses  with  the  wives  of  councillors 
and  attorneys  ?  Know  that  the  ladies  of  the  stage 
are  not  only  noble  but  arch-noble,  by  the  alliances 
they  contract  with  men  of  quality."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Gil  Bias  accepted  the  post  on  this 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  ordered  by 
his  mistress  to  provide  a  handsome  dinner,  for  which 
she  supplied  him  liberally  with  money.  "  Five  or 
six  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  dine 
with  me ;  take  care  and  have  everything  in  plenty." 
"  Madam,"  answered  the  steward,  "  with  half  this 
sum,  I  '11  engage  to  entertain  the  whole  troop." 
"Friend,"  rejoined  Arsenia,  with  infinite  dignity, 
"  be  so  good  as  to  correct  your  expressions.  We 
say  a  troop  of  thieves,  a  troop  of  beggars,  a  troop  of 
authors ;  but  learn  to  say,  a  company  of  comedians." 


FOUL  PLAY. 

IF"  The  world  is  so  wicked  and  old,  that  it  is  hard 
to  invent  a  new  knavery.  Nevertheless,  certain 
writers  are  now  practising  an  old  fraud  with  a  new 
face,  and  gulling  the  public  and  the  press. 

Nothing  baffles  the  literary  detective  so  much  as 
a  nameless  knavery.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  de- 
priving the  fraud  in  question  of  that  unfair  advan- 
tage, and  I  call  it  — 

THE  SHAM  SAMPLE   SWINDLE. 

Examples.  —  1.  A  farmer  prepares  his  sample  of 
wheaten  grain  for  market.  His  duty  is  to  put  his 
two  hands  fairly  into  the  bulk  and  so  fill  his  sample 
bag.  But  one  day  in  my  experience,  a  Berkshire 
farmer  picked  his  grain  for  show  ;  that  is,  he  went 
through  the  sample,  and  merely  removed  the  infe- 
rior grains.  He  stood  in  the  market  with  the  sham 
sample,  and  readily  sold  twenty  load  of  grain  at 
more  than  its  value.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and 
the  farmer  driven  out  of  the  market. 

2.  Suppose  some  malicious  rogue  had  access  to  a 
farmer's  sample-bag,  and  were  to  remove  the  fine 
grains,  and  leave  the  inferior,  —  that  would  destroy 
the  farmer's  sale,  and  be  also  a  sham  sample  swindle. 
Of  course  nothing  so  wicked  was  ever  done  in  agri- 
culture ;  but  there  is  a  baser  trade  in  the  world  than 


agriculture,  and  plied  by  dirtier  hands  than  those 
which  scatter  dung  upon  our  fields. 

3.  I  read  one  day  an  article  in  a  Quarterly  Re- 
view, in  which  these  two  expressions  occurred  more 
than  once,  "  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
"  the  author  of  the  Lily  and  the  Bee."  Now,  Defoe 
wrote  several  stupid  stories,  and  one  master-piece ; 
Warren  wrote  several  powerful  stories  and  one 
foolish  rhapsody ;  yet  here,  in  the  name  of  science 
(for  criticism  is  science,  or  it  is  nothing)  is  Warren 
defined  by  his  exceptional  failure,  and  Defoe  by  his 
exceptional  success ;  and  that  is  one.  form  of  the 
sham  sample  swindle.  [N.  B.  The  dead  are  apt  to 
get  the  sunny  side  of  this  swindle,  and  the  living  the 
windy  side.] 

4.  A  writer  produces  a  great  book.  With  all  its 
beauties  it  is  sure  to  have  flaws,  being  written  by 
man,  who  is  an  imperfect  creature.  The  sham  sam- 
ple swindler  picks  out  the  flaw  or  flaws,  quotes  them 
bodily,  which  gives  an  air  of  honesty,  and  then  says, 
"  We  could  give  a  host  of  other  examples,  but  these 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  work." 

The  swindle  lies  in  the  words  italicised.  They 
declare  a  sham  sample  to  be  a  true  sample  ;  and 
observe,  this  is  a  falsehood  that  cannot  fail  to  deceive 
the  reader.  For  why  ?  The  grain  of  truth  that 
supports  the  falsehood  is  shown ;  the  mass  of  truth 
that  contradicts  the  falsehood  is  hidden. 

5.  A  great  work  of  fiction  is  written ;  it  is  rich  in 
invention  and  novel  combination ;  but,  as  men  of 
genius  have  a  singularly  keen  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  can  pick  out  pearls  where  obscure 
scribblers  could  see  nothing  but  rubbish,  the  author 
has,  perhaps,  borrowed  one  or  two  things  from  other 
written  sources,  and  incorporated  them  happily  with 
the  bulk  of  his  invention.  If  so,  they  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  public,  and  are,  of  course,  open 
to  stricture  from  unlearned  critics,  who  do  not  know 
to  what  an  extent  Shakespeare,  Virgil,  Moliere,  Cor- 
neille,  Defoe,  Le  Sage,  Scott,  Dumas,  &c.  have  pur- 
sued this  very  method,  and  how  much  the  public 
gain  by  it.  But  the  sham  sample  swindler  is  not 
content  to  point  out  the  borrowed  portion,  and  say, 
honestly,  so  and  so  is  not  original,  the  rest  may  be. 
His  plan  is  to  quote  the  plagiarism,  and  then  add , 
"  And  that  part  of  the  work  we  do  not  quote  is  all  cut 
from  the  same  cloth." 

He  tells  this  lie  in  cold  blood,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  truth ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  fraud  that 
can  never  fail  on  the  spot,  because  the  borrowed 
part  of  the  work  is  in  sight,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
out  of  sight. 

So  much  by  the  way  of  general  description. 

I  come  now  to  a  remarkable  example  :  several 
journalists,  not  blessed  with  much  power  of  reason- 
ing on  literary  subjects,  are  repeating  that  Foiil 
Play,  a  three-volume  novel,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine,  is  a  servile  copy  of  an  ob- 
scure French  drama,  called  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge. 

Not  to  waste  time  on  echoes,  I  have  traced  this 
rumor  to  its  source,  a  monthly  magazine,  called  the 
Mask.  Here  the  writer,  in  a  form,  the  modesty  and 
good  taste  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judge  in 
whose  court  I  may  select  to  try  the  proprietors  of 
the  Mask  for  the  libel,  conveys  to  the  public  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  works,  and  contemptuously  com- 
ments upon  the  more  brilliant  and  important  of  the 
two. 

He  conducts  the  comparison  on  a  twofold  plan. 
First,  he  deals  with  the  incidents  of  the  two  works ; 
Secondly,  with  the  dialogue.  But  how  ?  In  the 
first  branch  of  comparison  he  suppresses  nine-tenths 
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of  the  striking  incidents  in  Foul  Play,  and  at  least 
eight  tenths  of  the  strong  incidents  in  Le  Portefeuille 
Rouge,  and  then,  by  slightly  twisting  the  few  inci- 
dents that  survive  this  process,  and  by  arbitrarily 
wording  this  double  sham  sample  swindle  in  similar 
language  (which  language  is  his,  not  ours),  he  makes 
the  two  works  appear  much  alike  in  incident,  al- 
though they  are,  on  the  whole,  quiet  unlike  in  inci- 
cident. 

Secondly,  he  comes  to  the  dialogue.    And  here  he 


is  met  by  a  difficulty  none  of  the  sham  samplers  who 
preceded  him  had  to  face.  He  could  not  find  a  line  in 
Foul  Play  that  had  been  suggested  by  a  line  in  Le 
Portefeuille  Rouge.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He 
hit  upon  the  drollest  expedient.  He  selected  a  dia- 
logue from  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge  and  set  it  cheek 
by  jowl,  not  with  parallel  passages  in  Foul  Play, 
which  was  what  his  argument  demanded,  but  with  a 
lame  and  incorrect  translation  of  itself.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  method :  — 


i. 


LE   PORTEUFEUILLE  ROUGE. 

KERVEGUEN. 

Pour  rien  au  monde,  jc  n'aurais  voulu  vous  laisser  seul 
ici ;  mais,  d'un  autre  cote,  quels  risques  n'auriez-vous  pas 
counts  en  vous  embarquant  avec  nous  1  .  .  . 

HELENE. 

Qui !  mon  pere,  auriez-vous  done  1'idee  dc  parti  sans 
mi? 

'kerveguen. 

Lc  batiment  que  jo  monte  appartient  a  l'Etat,  et  jo  no 
saurais  prendre  avec  moi  un  homme  condamne  par  les 
lois  francaises. 

HELENE. 

Injustement  condamne,  mon  pore ;  M.  Maurice  est 
innocent. 

KERVEGUEN. 

Dieu  m'est  temoin,  que  je  le  souhaite  dc  toute  mon 
tune ! 

And  so  on  for  seventy  speeches.  By  this  method 
it  is  craftily  insinuated  to  the  reader  the  seventy 
speeches  of  Foul  Play  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
plagiarism,  though  not  one  speech  is  quoted.  Curi- 
ous, that  a  manoeuvre  so  transparent  should  succeed. 
But  it  has  succeeded  —  for  a  time. 

Unfortunately  for  truth  and  justice,  the  sham 
sample  swindle,  being  founded  on  suppression,  has 
the  advantage  of  brevity ;  whereas  its  exposure 
must  always  be  long  and  tedious.  But,  since  in  this 
case  it  has  attacked  not  my  ability  only,  but  my 

CHARACTERS  IN   LE  PORTEFUILLE  ROUGE. 

1.  Durome,  a  banker  and  loose-liver. 

2.  De  Folbert,  a  daring,  middle-aged  ruffian,  fearing 
nothing,  loving  nothing.  The  trite  monster  of  Melo- 
drama, that  never  existed  in  nature. 


3.  Maurice,  a  young  layman,  interesting  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  adventures,  but  as  to  character  utterly  com- 
mon-place. 

4.  Faustin,  Duromc's  servant. 

5.  Bouquin,  a  sailor. 

6.  Le  Pere  Lajoie. 

7.  Daniel.  .    ■• 

8.  Gamier,  a  surgeon. 

9.  Vestris. 

10.  Chasse. 

1 1 .  Le  Comtc  de  Kerveguen,  captain  of  a  vessel,  — 
who  has  got  a  daughter. 

12.  He'lene,  daughter  of  the  preceding, — a  weak, 
amiable  girl,  who  parts  with  her  virtue  the  first  fair 
opportunity.  This  character  is  undistinguishable  from 
a  thousand  others  in  French  fiction. 

13.  Madame  Delaunay,  aunt  to  the  preceding. 

14.  Miss  Deborah,  He'lene's  gouvernante. 

15.  Jacqueline,  Faustin's  wife. 

16.  Mesdemoiselles  Dufre'ne,  Duthe,  and  Fel,  young 
ladies  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  describe  too  minutely. 

1 7.  Ursule,  a  lady's-maid. 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  FOUL  PLAY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 
KERVEGUEN. 

For  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  wish  to  leave 
you  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  risks  would  you  not 
run  in  your  embarking  with  us  1 

HELENE. 

What,  my  father,  had  you  then  the  idea  to  go  with- 
out him  ? 

KERVEGUEN. 

The  ship  which  I  mount  belongs  to  the  State,  and  I 
should  not  know  how  to  take  with  me  a  man  condemned 
by  the  French  laws. 

HELENE. 

Unjustly  condemned,  my  father. 

KERVEGUEN. 

Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  hope  it  with  all  my 
soul. 

probity  in  business,  I  hope  my  readers  will  be  patient, 
and  consider  for  once  how  hard  it  is,  after  many 
months  of  ardent  and  successful  labor  and  invention, 
to  be  not  only  decried,  but  slandered  and  insulted 
for  my  pains ! 

I  know  no  positive  antidote  to  a  dishonest  com- 
parison, except  an  honest  comparison.  A  novel  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  drama ;  but  no  doubt  they 
have  three  essentials  in  common.  1.  Characters. 
2.  Incidents.  3.  Dialogue.  Let  us,  then,  compare 
the  two  works  on  that  treble  basis. 

CHARACTERS    IN   FOUL   PLAY. 

1.  Old  Wardlaw,  an  honorable  merchant. 

2.  Young  Wardlaw,  a  weak  youth,  led  into  crime  by 
cowardice ;  a  knave  tortured  by  remorse  and  rendered 
human  by  an  earnest  love. 

3.  Michael  Penfold,  a  worthy  timid  old  man,  cashier 
to  Wardlaw,  Senior. 

4.  Robert  Penfold,  his  son,  a  clergyman,  and  a  man 
of  rare  gifts,  muscular,  learned,  inventive,  patient,  self- 
denying,  delicate-minded  :  a  marked  character  ;  new  in 
fiction. 


5.  General  Rolleston,  governor  of  a  penal  settlement, 
and  a  soldier,  who,  however,  has  got  a  daughter. 

6.  Helen  (daughter  of  the  preceding),  a  young  lady 
of  marked  character,  hard  to  win  and  hard  to  lose,  vir- 
tuous under  temptation,  and  distinguished  by  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  is  rarely  found  in  her  sex.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  character  almost  new  in  fiction.  _  a 
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1 8.  Marnccl,  a  French  Cockney,  who  gets  sent  to  sea, 
an  admirable  character:  indeed,  the  only  new  character 
in  the  drama. 

19.  An  ape. 


7.  Hiram  Hudson,  captain  of  the  Proserpine,  a  good 
seaman,  who  has  been  often  employed  to  cast  away 
ships.  When  drunk,  he  descants  on  his  duty  to  his 
employers.  This  character  is  based  on  reality,  and  is 
entirely  new  in  fiction. 

8.  Joseph  Wylie,  his  mate,  a  man  of  physical 
strength,  yet  cunning ;  a  rogue,  but  a  manly  one,  goaded 
by  avarice,  but  stung  by  remorse. 

9.  Cooper,  a  taciturn  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend- 
ship for  talkative  Welch. 

10.  Welch,  a  talkative  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend- 
ship for  taciturn  Cooper.  These  two  sailors  are  charac- 
ters entirely  new  in  fiction.  So  are  their  adventures  and 
their  deaths. 

ii.  Joshua  Fullalove,  a  character  created  by  myself 
in  Hard  Cash,  and  reproduced  in  Foul  Play  with  the 
consent  of  my  collaborateur. 

12.  Burt,  a  detective. 

13.  Undercliffe,  an  expert ;  a  character  based  on  real- 
ity, but  entirely  new  in  fiction.  He  reads  handwriting 
wonderfully,  and  cannot  read  circumstances. 

14.  Mrs.  Undercliffe,  mother  to  the  expert,  a  woman 
who  has  no  skill  at  handwriting,  but  reads  faces  and 
circumstances  keenly. 

15.  Tollemaehe,  a  barrister. 

16.  Meredith,  a  barrister  of  a  different  stamp. 

17.  Sarah  Wilson. 

18.  A  squinting  barber,  who  sees  a  man  in  trouble, 
and  so  demands  10s.  for  shaving  him. 

19.  Adams,  a  bill  broker. 

20.  Somebody,  an  underwriter. 

21 .  Nancy  Eousc,  a  lodging-house  keeper  and  wash- 
er-woman, and  a  character  new  in  fiction. 


Now  it  is  an  axiom  in  literary  criticism,  that  to 
invent  incidents  is  a  lower  art  than  to  invent  char- 
acters; and  the  writer  in  the  Mask  fires  off  this 
axiom  at  me.  So  be  it.  I  find  nineteen  distinct 
characters  in  Le  Portefeuitte  Rouge,  and  out  of  the 
nineteen,  fifteen  bear  no  shadow  of  resemblance,  in 
act  or  word,  to  any  character  in  Foul  Play :  yet  of 
these  fifteen  many  are  the  very  engines  of  the  play. 
I  find  twenty-one  distinct  characters  in  Foul  Play, 
and,  out  of  these,  seventeen  bear  no  resemblance, 
either  in  deed  or  word,  to  any  character  in  Le  Porte- 
feuitte Rouge.  Yet  these  seventeen  are  busy  char- 
acters, and  take  a  large  share  in  the  plot.  As  to 
the  small  balance  of  four  persons,  the  two  heroines 
are  so  opposite  in  character  that  no  writer,  whose 
eye  was  on  the  French  Helene,  could  possibly  have 
created  the  English  Helen.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  De  Folbert  and  Arthur  Wardlaw:  they 
are  both  rogues  ;  but  then  they  are  opposite  rogues. 
Why,  they  differ  as  widely  as  a  bold  highwayman 
and  an  anonymous  slanderer. 

Setting  aside  Incident,  which  awaits  its  turn  in 
this  comparison,  I  can  find  no  character  —  except 
that  of  General  Rolleston  —  which  resembles  a  char- 
acter in  Foul  Play.  Kerveguen  is  a  sailor  and  the 
captain  of  a  ship  ;  so  far  he  corresponds,  not  with 
General  Rolleston,  but  with  the  Captain  Hudson  of 
Foul  Play.  But  then  this  sailor  has  a  resolute  char- 
acter and  a  daughter,  and  she  is  the  heroine  of 
the  drama.  Now  the  soldier  Rolleston  has  also  a 
resolute  character  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  hero- 
ine of  Foul  Play.  The  plagiarism  of  character,  if 
any,  is  manifestly  confined  to  the  heroine's  father, 
one  character  out  of  thirty-eight  and  more,  who  act, 
and  speak,  and  think,  and  feel  in  the  two  works. 
How  far  does  this  correspond  with  the  impression 
the  sham  sampler  has  sought  to  create  ? 


We  come  now  to  the  incidents  of  the  two  works 
and  these,  handled  on  the  above  honest  method, 
yield  precisely  the  same  result.  But  to  work  this 
out  on  paper  would  take  a  volume.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  in  a  shorter  compass  by  the  help 
of  figures.  Foul  Play,  then,  is  contained  in  twenty- 
five  numbers  of  Once  a  Week.  And  these  numbers 
average,  I  believe,  fourteen  columns  each,  or  rather 
more.  The  first  number  is  very  busy,  and  deals 
with  crime  and  love.  The  prologue  of  the  French 
drama  does  not  deal  with  love  at  all,  and  with  crime 
of  quite  another  character.  In  the  story  the  crime 
is  forgery ;  and  that  crime  remains  part  of  the  plot 
to  the  end.  In  the  drama  the  true  generative  inci- 
dent is  murder.  That  murder  is  committed  by  a 
villain,  who  had  previously  forged ;  but  the  previous 
forgery  could  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  plot. 
The  fundamental  incident  of  the  drama  is  murder. 
The  two  fundamental  incidents  of  Foul  Play  are 
forgery,  and  the  scuttling  of  a  ship  to  destroy  the 
underwriters. 

From  No.  1  to  No.  4,  Foul  Play,  though  full  of 
incidents,  has  not  an  idea  in  common  with  the 
drama.  In  the  fourth  number  the  two  works  have 
this  in  common,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  on 
board  one  ship,  and  that  ship  gets  lost.  But  in  the 
drama  the  father  is  there,  and  m  the  story  he  is  not ; 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  brought  on  board  by  en- 
tirely different  incidents  in  the  two  works,  and  the 
French  ship  is  fired  by  mere  accident.  Not  so  the 
English  ship :  that  is  scuttled  by  order  of  the  hero- 
ine's lover ;  and  so  the  knave  is  made  the  means  of 
throwing  the  woman  he  loves  upon  the  protection  of 
the  friend  he  has  ruined.  This  is  invention  and 
combination  of  a  high  order.  But  calling  upon  an 
unforeseen  accident  to  effect  a  solitary  purpose,  and 
then  dismissing  the  accident  forever,  is  just  what  any 
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fool  can  do  at  any  moment,  and  it  is -all  the  authors 
of  the  French  drama  have  attempted  to  do  in  that 
situation.  From  the  4th  number  to  the  last  page 
but  one  of  the  1 7th  number,  Foul  Play  diverges  en- 
tirely from  the  drama,  and  the  drama  from  Foul 
Play.  The  existence  of  those  thirteen  numbers 
(more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  story)  is  virtually 
denied  by  the  sham  sampler  in  these  words :  — 

"  Construction  and  incidents  are  French,  and 
taken  from  the  defendant's  drama." 

Yet  these  thirteen  numbers  are  the  most  admired 
of-  the  whole.  They  are  the  poem  of  the  work. 
They  deal  with  the  strange,  the  true,  the  terrible, 
and  the  beautiful.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  only 
numbers  which  I  received  complete  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance  from  my  accomplished  collaborateur, 
and  it  was  this  half  of  the  work  which  drew  in  one 
week  forty  notices  from  American  journals.  Those 
journals,  commenting  on  the  adventures  and  contri- 
vances of  certain  persons  wrecked  on  the  Auckland 
islands,  remarked  that  History  teas  imitating  Fiction, 
and  so  sent  their  readers  to  Foul  Play.  History 
will  never  imitate  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge,  any  more 

IN  THE  DRAMA. 

Helenc  sides  at  once  with  Maurice,  and  argues  the 
case  with  her  father,  and  Maurice  is  almost  passive. 
Maurice  is  never  master  of  the  situation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  tries  to  follow  Helenc  on  hoard,  and  is  shot 
like  a  dog  in  the  attempt.  Helenc  never  undertakes  to 
clear  him.     All  is  left  to  accident. 


From  this  to  the  end  of  the  work,  we  have  seven 
numbers  of  Foul  Play,  and  two  acts  of  Portefeuille 
Rouge,  and  not  an  idea  in  common  between  the 
two.  So  that  twenty-three  numbers  out  of  twenty- 
five,  Foul  Play,  have  not  an  idea  in  common  with 
the  French  drama ;  two  numbers  out  of  twenty -five 
have  each  a  bare  situation  which  looks  like  one  in 
the  drama,  but  on  closer  inspection  proves  to  be 
handled  so  differently  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
is  untenable. 

Foul  Play  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  The 
said  Du  Maurier  is  a  good  actor,  and  has  dramatic 
tendencies.  He  is  sure  to  have  picked  out  some  of 
the  more  dramatic  situations  in  Foul  Play  for  illus- 
tration,  and,  if  the  incidents  of  Foul  Play  came  from 
the  Portefeuille  Rouge,  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  sketches 
would  serve  to  illustrate  that  drama.  I  have  ex- 
amined his  illustrations,  twelve  in  number  ;  I  cannot 
find  one  that  fits  any  scene  or  incident  in  the  French 
drama.  If  they  were  all  pasted  into  the  Portefeuille 
Rouge,  no  reader  of  that  drama  would  be  able  to  ap- 
ply any  one  of  them  to  anything  in  the  whole  com- 
position. Bring  your  minds  to  bear  on  this  fact.  It 
is  worth  study. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  dialogue  of  the  works. 
Here  the  comparison  is  a  blank.  There  is  nothing 
to  compare.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  dared  not  put 
seventy  speeches  from  Foul  Play  by  the  side  of  his 
seventy  speeches  from  Portefeuille  Rouge.  He 
dared  not  deal  thus  honestly  with  even  seven  speech- 
es. And  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  there  is 
not  one  line  in  Foul  Play  that  corresponds  with  a 
Hne  in  Portefeuille  Rouge. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  has 
the  following  lines  : 

"I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome." 

And  Moliere,  in  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  has  this 
line  : 

"Jaime  mieux  etre  incivil  quHmportun." 


than  I  have  descended  to  imitate  Le  Portefeuille 
Rouge.  At  the  end  of  the  1 7th  number  of  Foul 
Play,  Gerferal  Rolleston  lands  on  the  unknown 
island,  and  finds  his  daughter  and  the  innocent 
convict  living  alone  together.  And  in  the  9th  scene 
of  the  2d  Act  Portefeuille  Rouge,  Kerveguen  comes 
with  other  characters,  and  finds  his  daughter,  the 
innocent  convict,  and  Marcel. 

This  is  a  good  and  generative  situation,  and  looks 
like  plagiarism  in  the  novel.  But  the  moment  we 
come  to  the  treatment,  the  acts  and  the  words  of  all 
the  three  interlocutors  are  so  remarkably  different 
in  the  two.  works,  that  no  honest  and  discerning 
man  can  believe  the  writer  of  that  scene  in  Foul 
Play  had  his  eye  on  the  drama.  In  the  story  the 
father  and  daughter  meet  alone  with  wild  raptures 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  a  sacred  scene.  In  the  play 
they  meet  before  witnesses,  and  the  French  drama- 
tists with  very  bad  judgment  have  allowed  the  low 
comedian  to  be  present.  He  ope*hs  his  mouth,  and 
of  course  the  scene  goes  to  the  devil  at  once. 

In  the  subsequent  dialogue  and  business,  I  find 
great  variations. 

IN  THE  NOVEL.  f 

Helen  puts  Robert  Penfold  on  his  defence,  and  on  his 
convincing  her  he  is  innocent,  declares  her  love.  Then 
Robert  Penfold  becomes  master  of  the  situation,  and  it 
is  by  his  own  will,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  he  remains, 
and  the  parting  is  effected.  And  Helen  and  her  father 
undertake  to  clear  him  in  England  ;  which  promise  on 
Helen's  part,  with  its  many  consequences,  is  the  very 
plot  of  the  sequel. 

I  can  find  no  such  apparent  plagiarism  in  all  the 
pages  of  Foul  Play  and  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge. 

I  conclude  this  subject  with  the  following  state- 
ments of  matters  known  to  me  :  — 

1.  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  MS.  con- 
tributed to  Foul  Play  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  This 
MS.  consists  of  two  or  three  numbers  complete  in 
form  as  well  as  in  substance ;  and  also  of  a  great 
many  plans  of  numbers,  sketches,  materials,  and  in- 
ventive ideas  of  singular  merit  and  value.  In  all 
this  MS.  I  find  only  one  word  that  can  have  come 
from  Portefeuille  Rouge,  and  that  word  is  —  Helen. 

2.  I  myself  never  saw  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge  until 
after  the  article  in  the  Mask  appeared,  —  never  saw 
it  nor  heard  of  it. 

3.  The  one  valuable  situation  the  two  works  con- 
tain in  common  may  have  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Boucicault,  but  if  so,  it  came  in  conversation,  along 
with  many  other  things  quite  as  good,  and  the  guilt, 
if  any,  of  selecting  the  naked  idea,  which  is  all  we 
have  used,  lies  with  me,  who  never  saw  the  Porte- 
feuille Rouge. 

4.  I  handled,  treated,  and  wrote  every  line,  on 
which  the  charge  of  unprincipled  plagiarism  has 
been  founded,  and  I  have  got  my  MS.  to  prove  it. 

5.  Any  person  connected  with  literature  can  com- 
pare the  Portefeuille  Rouge  and  Foul  Play  at  my 
house  :  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  literary  broth- 
er who  may  have  the  honesty  and  patience  to  do  it. 

6.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  has  done  this,  and, 
having  done  it,  he  must  have  known  that  his  charge 
of  unprincipled  plagiarism  was  false  and  disingenu- 
ous. Yet  knowing  this,  he  was  not  content  to  do 
me  a  moderate  injury  :  it  was  not  enough  to  defraud 
an  honored  writer  of  his  reputation  as  an  inventor  ; 
he  must  attack  my  character  as  a  gentleman,  and  as 
a  fair  dealer  with  publishers  and  managers.  On 
this  account,  I  am  going  to  make  an  example  of 
him.     I  shall  sue  him  for  libel,  and,  when  we  meet 
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in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  shall  repeat  upon 
my  oath  as  a  Christian  all  the  statements  -which 
now  I  make  in  these  columns  upon  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman. 

I  shall  ask  leave  to  return  to  the  sham  sample 
swindle  on  some  other  occasion,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  be  less  egotistical  and  more  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  is  the  most  potent  swindle  in  creation, 
and  all  honest  writers  should  combine  to  expose  it. 

Charles  Reade. 

•2  Albert  Terrace,  Kxightsbridge, 
August  lo. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  name  of  the  new  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Review  has  not  been  announced. 

Adelaide  Ristori  is  now  in  Genoa,  resting  after 
her  arduous  professional  tour  in  this  country. 

M.  Offenbach  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  the  Varietes  the  music  of  a  new  opera, 
entitled  La  Perichole. 

Count  Bismarck  is  said  to  be  still  suffering 
from  ill  health :  he  is  obliged  to  take  opium  at 
night  in  order  to  sleep. 

English  mobs  have  lost  one  of  their  most  delight- 
ful entertainments.  Henceforth  the  death-penalty 
is  to  be  inflicted  in  private. 

Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch,  has  been 
playing  FalstafF  in  some  private  London  theatricals. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  capital  actor. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  August  15  praises 
Mr.  Howells's  "  Italian  Journeys,"  and  thinks  the 
author  must  be  a  jewel  of  a  travelling  companion. 

Miss  Lilly  Maxavell,  and  eleven  hundred  other 
women  householders  in  the  township  of  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  have  sent  in  claims  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  voters  for  the  city  of  Manchester. 

M.  de  Bonnaire,  the  great  trapezist,  and  the 
rival  of  Leotard,  has  been  killed  by  a  fall  in  the 
Madrid  Theatre.  Bonnaire  had  a  fortune  of  £8,000 
a  year,  and  followed  his  dangerous  occupation  from 
mere  love  of  the  art.  His  mother  often  entreated 
him  to  renounce  the  practice,  but  he  always  replied 
with  a  smile,  "  What  matter  whether  one  dies  in  this 
way  or  another  ?  "  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age. 

The  Mask,  for  August,  has  a  clever  whimsical 
cartoon,  "  Companions  of  the  Bath,"  representing 
half  the  celebrities  of  Europe  disporting  themselves 
at  Dieppe  or  Havre,  or  some  such  place.  Some  of 
the  likenesses  and  attitudes  are  capital.  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Spurgeon,  Alexander  Dumas,  Messrs.  Reade 
and  Boucicault,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Signor  Mario,  Mdlle. 
Patti,  and  Mdlle.  Nilsson  are  conspicuous  person- 
ages. 

Charles  Dickens's  play  L'Ablme  has  been 
performed  during  one  hundred  consecutive  nights. 
It  appears  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  and  the  author, 
that  the  latter  should  receive  a  premium  after  the 
fiftieth  and  another  after  the  one-hundredth  night. 
These  premiums  were  claimed  by  Mr.  Dickens. 
The  manager,  however,  replied  that  the  success  of 
the  piece  was  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  troupe ;  whereupon  Mr.  Dickens  waives  his 


claim  to  the  said  premiums.  "  Est  ce  asscz  gentle- 
man ? "  inquires  the  Figaro  rightly ;  adding  that 
there  are  remarkably  few  authors  who  would  con- 
sent to  relinquish  their  rights  on  so  poor  an  excuse. 

One  of  those  absurd  newspaper  gossips,  who  never 
live  long  enough  to  learn  to  tell  the  truth,  recently 
started  a  story  to  the  effect  that  when  Mr.  Longfel- 
low was  in  England  many  years  ago  he  presented  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Lytton,  —  then  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer,  —  and  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
courtesy by  the  novelist.  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  note 
to  Mr.  James  Holden,  nails  the  slander  to  the 
counter : — 

"  Knebworth,  July  27. 
"  Dear  Si  it,  —  The  paragraph  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  relative  to  Mr.  Longfellow  and  myself  is  an 
impudent  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  —  I  have  the 
honor  to  he,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"Lytton." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Simpson 
gave  a  splendid  sketch  of  the  future  of  chemistry, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  sciences.  "  There  may 
come  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  our  patients  will  be 
asked  to  breathe  or  inspire  most  of  their  drugs,  in- 
stead of  swallowing  them ;  or  at  least  when  those 
drugs  will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beverages,  in- 
stead of  disgusting  draughts,  and  powders,  boluses, 
and  pills."  This  change  is  not  to  be  expected  for 
at  least  a  century,  and,  perhaps,  for  two.  By  that 
time  Sir  James  Simpson  thinks  such  advances  will 
have  been  made  in  medicine  that  "  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing length  of  human  life  will  begin  to  fulfil  that 
ancient  prophecy,  '  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old.'  " 

M.  Rochefort  tells  the  world,  through  the 
Independance  Beige,  that  the  Lanterne  will  appear 
simultaneously  in  Paris  and  in  Belgium.  He  has 
come  to  live  among  foreigners,  he  says,  simply  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  publication.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment cannot  suppress  the  paper,  and  M.  Roche- 
fort  has  already  taken  care  that  its  editor  shall  be 
beyond  their  reach.  "Once  in  prison,"  says  M. 
Rochefort,  "  it  would  have  been  easy  to  intercept 
my  copy,  and  to  ruin,  in  fact,  the  journal  which 
could  not  be  killed  by  law."  M.  Rochefort  had  an 
exh-emely  narrow  escape  of  arrest ;  the  police  agents 
passed  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
villa,  vainly  waiting  for  his  return  home.  There  is 
some  talk  of  his  going  to  reside  in  Italy  in  case 
Belgium  should  consider  it  unsafe  to  offer  him  an 
asylum.  For  good  or  ill,  he  may  now  be  consid- 
ered to  have  joined  the  great  company  of  French 
refugees.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  question 
whether  a  man  serves  his  country  best  by  staying  in 
it,  or  by  keeping  out  of  it,  when  he  has  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  its  government.  If  he  stays,  he  may, 
by  direct  personal  influence,  bring  about  the  changes 
he  hopes  for  ;  if  he  goes  away,  he  may  gain  the  same 
end  by  the  moral  effect  of  his  withdrawal.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  man,  and 
on  the  public  estimate  of  him.  If  he  is  a  little  man, 
he  had  better  stay,  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
him,  and  hope  for  better  times ;  he  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  great  man  to  be  missed.  On  M.  Roche- 
fort's  arrival  at  Brussels,  he  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de 
Flandres,  where  Victor  Hugo  immediately  called  on 
him.  The  author  of  La  Lanterne  has  already  made 
£  4,400  by  his  paper.  In  France,  opposition  to  the 
powers  that  exist  always  pays. 
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WARRIORS     AT    WIMBLEDON. 

A   SUMMER   SKETCH,   IN    SEVERAL  SCENES. 


PROLOGUE.  —  THE     SQUATTERS. 

A  very  celebrated  squatting  story  is  told  of  an 
old  woman  at  Westminster.  Success  seems  to  come 
from  squatting,  and  the  history  of  how  it  brought 
fortune  to  an  ancient  vendor  of  apples  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  certainly 
worth  the  telling. 

Once  upon  a  time  —  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  way 
all  genuine  stories  begin  —  there  was  an  old  woman 
who  kept  a  little  apple-stall  on  the  borders  of  a  bit  of 
waste  ground  in  Westminster.  The  hot  sun  dried 
up  this  little  old  woman's  complexion,  and  the  piti- 
less rain  hardly  agreed  with  the  constitution  of  her 
fruit ;  so  in  order  to  protect  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  our  proverbially  inconstant  climate,  she  adopted 
the  not  very  novel  proceeding  of  holding  a  huge 
umbrella  over  her  head,  under  which  she  was  able 
to  smoke  her  pipe  and  await  her  customers  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

Fortune  did  not  turn  her  back  upon  the  little  old 
woman.  With  the  slender  capital  she  had  acquired 
by  apples  she  invested  in  literature.  It  soon  hap- 
pened that  frequenters  of  Westminster  knew  where 
to  buy  their  papers  as  well  as  their  nuts.  Papers 
brought  more  capital,  and  the  little  old  woman  got 
so  proud  that  she  snubbed  her  Gampish  umbrella 
altogether.  A  happy  thought  struck  her.  Why 
not  erect  a  shed  ?  She  did  this,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  sticks  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  Further  success 
suggested  larger  improvements.  Kind  goddess  For- 
tune, as  if  with  a  fairy  wand,  turned  the  tarpaulin 
shed  into  a  real  shop  with  a  real  little  cosey  parlor  at 
the  back,  the  kind  of  cosey  back  parlor  to  a  thriving 
shop,  with  a  bell,  and  constant  .customers,  which  at 
some  time  or  other  must  have  made  us  all  envious. 

1  believe  in  back  parlors  to  a  shop,  and  am  still  of 
opinion  that  they  constitute  true  happiness ;  but  this 
is  a  fad  of  my  own,  and  is  entirely  by  the  way.  Sud- 
denly came  another  tap  of  fairy  Fortune's  wand. 
A  first  floor  was  added  to  the  shop ;  then  a  second ; 
then  a  third  ;  and  then  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  might 
have  been  surprised  to  see  a  real  house  standing 
steady  and  erect  upon  this  plot  of  no  man's  land. 
But  wait  a  minute.  My  story  is  not  yet  over. 
Years  rolled  on,  and  the  little  old  woman  died.  No 
man's  land  had  been  built  upon,  every  inch  of  it, 
when  suddenly  comes  some  mighty  railway  or  gi- 
gantic hotel,  threatening  to  pidl  down  the  shop 
built  by  the  little  old  woman  upon  the  waste  plot  of 
ground  in  Westminster. 


"  Compensation,  of  course,"  say  the  descendants  of 
the  little  old  woman. 

"  Compensation  ?  Yes,  anything  you  like  to  ask," 
says  the  mighty  railway  or  the  gigantic  hotel,  which- 
ever you  like.  And  the  descendants  of  the  queer 
little  apple-woman  pocketed  their  compensation, 
and,  I  trust,  determined  to  live  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  very  pretty  little 
story.  The  moral  of  it  is  obvious.  Squat  wherever 
and  whenever  you  can. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  warriors  at 
Wimbledon?  I  hear  somebody  asking.  I  answer 
with  all  politeness,  a  very  great  deal,  because  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  estimable  system  of  squat- 
ting, the  warriors  would  never  have  been  at  Wim- 
bledon at  all. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  again,  there  was  a  war- 
rior in  every  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  belonged 
to  a  celebrated  Volunteer  corps  which  had  existed 
as  a  Volunteer  corps  long  before  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  movement "  was  born  or  thought  of;  long  before 
country  gentlemen  and  rustic  bumpkins  squabbled 
about  uniforms,  and  came  up  to  London  to  kiss  her 
Majesty's  hand,  and  tread  on  one  another's  toes  at 
an  orgie  facetiously  called  a  ball,  at  the  Floral 
Hall ;  and  besides  belonging  to  the  Victoria  Rifles, 
he  had  left  England  to  fight  under  Garibaldi,  —  a 
circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of  figlTting  indeed. 
On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  must  eat  a 
peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies,  he  came  back  from  Gar- 
ibaldi just  as  good  a  fellow  as  he  was  before,  and 
with  the  experience  gained  from  some  rough  cam- 
paigning. 

He  knew  how  to  cook.  That  was  a  great  feather 
in  his  cap.  He  had  also  invented  a  cooking  appara- 
tus, which  suggested  a  trial.  The  trial  suggested 
Wimbledon,  and  Wimbledon  suggested  squatting. 
Accordingly,  the  Victorias  pitched  their  tents,  gypsy- 
fashion,  on  a  corner  of  the  common ;  and  as  they 
behaved  themselves  prettily,  and  did  not  meditate 
disturbing  the  hen-roosts  of  the  neighborhood,  Lord 
Spencer  allowed  them  to  remain  on  his  domain,  and 
did  not  bring  them  up  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  charge  them  with  the  heinous  offence  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air ! 

Gypsy-like  again,  the  gallant  Victorias  were  mag- 
nificently hospitable.  They  had  shared  their  bit 
and  sup  with  all  comers.  They  roasted  many  a  car- 
case in  the  celebrated  cooking  apparatus  invented 
by  -the  celebrated  Victorian  Volunteer,  and  they 
passed  round  many  a  pannikin  filled  with  the  '  best 
as  is.'     Round  the  carcases  and  the  pannikins  came 
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the  eagles.  The  hospitality  of  the  Victorias  became 
proverbial,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  has 
remained  so  to  this  day ;  and  equally  proverbial 
became  the  jollity  of  the  first  camp  out. 

Then  were  the  days  of  the  original  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  camp-fires ;  and  the  days  when  Lords 
^'"lcho  and  Spencer,  and  all  the  nobilities,  male  and 
female,  of  the  Association,  sat  round  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  the  fervid  strains  of  the  vocal  policeman, 
and  were  amused  with  the  —  at  that  time  —  novel 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  certain  "Mer- 
maid "  who  was  married  to  a  sailor  "  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  blue  sea." 

When  this  celebrated  Victorian  hospitality  was 
noised  about,  it  became  infectious.  Englishmen  — 
and  notably  Englishmen  who  are  Volunteers  —  do 
not  care  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  and  to  this 
generous  and  laudable  feeling  I  am  inclined  to  as- 
cribe the  great  success  of  the  camping-out  feature 
of  the  Wimbledon  Meeting. 

Why,  only  this  year,  in  the  South  Middlesex 
camp,  —  composed  of  somewhat  modern  but  not  a 
bit  the  less  earnest  squatters,  —  I  heard  the  same 
opinion  in  different  forms  over  and  over  again  ex- 
pressed. "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  jolly  !  I  shall 
certainly  come  myself  next  year."  And  thus  I 
expect  it  will  come  to  pass  that  not  only  the  Volun- 
teers who  have  qualms  of  conscience  at  receiving  so 
much  kindness  at  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in 
arms,  but  the  visitors  who  are  not  Volunteers  and 
receive  just  the  same  hearty  welcome,  will  all  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  in  years  to 
come,  during  a  certain  fortnight  in  July,  London 
will  be  deserted,  and  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  un- 
der canvas. 

SCEXE   I.  —  WIMBLEDON   AS   IT   IS. 

A  great  many  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed. 
I  have  spoken  of  Wimbledon  as  it  was.  What  a 
change  is  seen  in  Wimbledon  as  it  is  ! 

The  excitement  of  a  Derby  Day  or  an  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat  Race  holds  the  wretched  sta- 
tion over  Waterloo  Bridge  in  its  iron  grip  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Train  after  train  laden  with  Vol- 
unteers who  shoot,  and  Volunteers  who  merely 
camp  ;  Volunteers  who  must  be  in  town  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  friends  who  come 
down  to  cook  and  spoil  the  broth  ;  friends  who  can 
cook,  and  are  not  above  washing  up  the  dishes ; 
kindly  mothers  and  affectionate  sisters,  anxious  to 
see  what  they  can  do  for  patriotic  husbands  and 
brothers  ;  dainty  diaphonous  damsels,  ever  ready  to 
flirt  over  strawberries  and-  cream  and  claret  cup,  — 
trains  weighted  with  such  mixed  elements  a9  these 
speed  along  to  Putney  Station  every  ten  minutes. 

And  what  has  poor  innocent  Putney  done  thus  to 
be  frightened  out  of  her  propriety  ?  The  pleasant 
resort  of  clerkdom  is  literally  besieged  with  cabs. 

"  Go,  call  a  cab,  and  let  a  cab  be  called, 
And  let  the  man  that  calleth  be  the  caller ; 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 
But  Cab  !  cab  !  cab  !  oh  for  a  cab,  ye  gods  !  "    ' 

Cabs  did  I  say  ?  The  vehicles  of  Putney  are  not 
even  to  be  dignified  with  that  opprobrious  epithet. 
Where  do  these  ramshackle  vehicles,  with  their  raw- 
boned  horses,  come  from  ?  Hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  for  months  and  months,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency like  the  Derby  Day,  or  Hampton  Races,  or 
Wimbledon,  out  they  come,  ready  to  jolt  one's  in- 
side out  most  mercilessly.  The  shaking  may  be  gotid 
for  the  constitution,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
itting  three  on  the  box-seat,  and  of  course  the  out- 


side rail  fell  to  my  lot.  My  poor  bones  ache  with 
the  memory  of  that  ride.  But  never  mind  the  jolt- 
ing ride,  which  cost  one  sixpence ;  a  sea  of  bunting  is 
before  us.  The  camp  is  in  sight.  How  the  sun 
glares  on  the  bright  white  tents !  I  can  tell  where 
my  friends  are  from  the  flags.  There  is  the  scarlet 
lion  of  the  Scotchmen  ;  the  Irish  harp ;  the  Associ- 
ation banners ;  the  St.  George  and  Dragon ;  the 
South  Middlesex  portcullis ;  a  weird  device  of  deaths' 
heads  and  cross-bones ;  and  far  away  in  the  corner 
a  gaudily  striped  Pekin  flag,  which  reminds  me  of 
old  boating  days  and  many  victories,  under  whose 
shadow  I  shall  soon  see  the  tanned  and  bearded 
captain  of  a  once  famous  club,  now  one  of  the  victo- 
rious English  Eight  of  1868. 

On  we  plunge  through  the  Sahara  of  dust  which 
encircles  the  encampment,  pay  a  shilling  at  the  wick- 
et, and  in  we  go. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  up  the  High  Street  of  Camp 
Town  first  of  all.  Real  shops,  on  my  word  !  Here 
is  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bristol,  and  the  magazine  of  every 
inventor  of  every  rifle  under  heaven.  Here  we 
can  buy  hat  and  cap  coverings  of  Indian  texture 
and  picturesque  effect.  Here  waterproof  sheets,  for 
linen  or  calico  is  unheard  of  in  Camp  Town.  Here 
stools  and  rests  and  telescopes.  Here  camp  furni- 
ture. Here  ammunition  lor  rifles  and  the  inner  man. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  town  to  buy  anything,  for 
London  shops  have  marched  up  to  Wimbledon  and 
intend  to  live  under  canvas.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Windmill  which  protects  as  usual  the  cottage 
where  the  lords  of  the  Association  dwell  ?  The 
Windmill  looks  somewhat  smarter  than  of  old.  It  is 
a  regular  pantomime  trick.  Some  Harlequin  has 
been  here  in  the  night,  and  one  tap  of  his  wand  has 
sent  the  solitary  clock  right  up  into  the  Windmill. 

There  is  much  hard  work  before  us.  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  Suppose  we  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  glass  of  Jennison's  celebrated  iced  claret-cup, 
and  then,  as  it  is  insufferably  hot,  let  us  rest  a  while. 

SCENE   II.  —  THE    UMBRELLA    TENT. 

By  no  means  a  bad  notion.  This  is  surely  the 
place  to  rest.  This  is  the  lounge  ;  the  rendezvous  ; 
the  reading-room,  as  far  as  daily  papers  and  light 
literature  are  concerned  ;  the  gossip  -  shop  ;  the 
flirting  establishment ;  the  siesta-ground ;  the  any- 
thing you  like  calm  and  pleasant.  The  umbrella- 
tent  is  a  great  feature  at  Wimbledon.  What  the 
Pump-Room  is  to  Bath,  the  pantiles  are  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  the  band-house  is  to  Scarborough,  the 
pier-head  is  to  Brighton,  the  Hall  by  the  Sea  is  to 
Margate,  the  Library  is  to  Ramsgate,  the  Row  is  to 
London,  that  is  the  umbrella-tent  to  Wimbledon. 
Hither  come  shooting  Volunteers  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  fire ;  hither  come  non-shooting  Volunteers 
when  they  have  made  their  beds  and  put  their 
tents  in  order  and  set  the  dinner  going ;  hither 
come  white-turbaned  warriors,  bronzed  and  hand- 
some, to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair-haired  girls 
who  have  come  down  from  London  to  admire 
everything  and  every  one  at  Wimbledon.  There 
is  a  suspicion  of  naughtiness  in  the  whole  thing.  I 
mean  the  peeping  into  the  men's  tents  and  spying 
out  all  their  little  domestic  arrangements,  which 
tickles  the  women ;  and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  self- 
sacrifice, —  though  in  truth  they  a.re  the  most  indul- 
gent fellows  in  the  world,  —  and  pluck  and  manli- 
ness in  sleeping  out  all  night,  which  tickles  the 
men  ;  and  so  both  sexes  are  in  high  feather  for 
flirting.  They  lose  no  time  about  it,  and  go  at  it 
with  a  will,  especially  the  women. 
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I  fancy  that  celebrated  and  most  ungallant  epi- 
gram anent  women  must  have  been  composed  at  a 
sort  of  Roman  Wimbledon  meeting;  a  meeting  in 
the  good  old  days  in  which,  as  now,  feathers  and 
dust  and  wind  —  perhaps  more  of  it  than  blew  at 
Wimbledon  this  year  —  and  women  were  happily 
commingled. 

Here  is  the  epigram.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
sight  I  saw  in  the  Umbrella  Tent. 

"  Quid  calamo  levius  ?  pulvis  —  quid  pulvere  1  ventus 
Quidvento?  mulier  —  quid  muliere  ?    Nihil.'" 

I  am  afraid  to  annex  a  translation,  knowing  well 
the  power  which  is  contained  in  the  grip  of  female 
fingers  trained  to  pinch.  I  leave  the  translation  to 
those  who  are  less  afraid  than  I  am  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  female  vengeance. 

SCENE  III.  —  FIRING  POINT.     THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
MATCH. 

It  is  very  jolly,  I  know,  among  the  sirens  with 
the  Japanese  parasols  and  the  Marie  Antoinette 
muslin  capes.  It  is  jolly  to  be  tapped  with  the  end 
of  the  said  parasols,  and  whisked  with  the  ends  of 
the  said  Marie  Antoinette  capes.  But  this  kind  of 
thing  is  certainly  not  business.  Up,  then, ,  Mr. 
Samson,  from  the  feet  of  Miss  Delilah.  Good-by, 
old  gypsy  woman  ;  our  fortuue  has  been  told  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  upon  my  honor  it  is  not  wise  to 
trust  the  fickle  goddess  far  in  that  captivating  siesta 
tent. 

The  slow,  deliberate  volleys  from  those  soft,  blue, 
dreamy  eyes  are  mo3t  decidedly  dangerous,  so  let  us 
seek  safer  quarters  at  Firing  Point. 

Firing  Point  is  interesting  at  all  times,  and  round 
it  at  every  hour  of  the  day  there  are  crowds  of 
Volunteers  and  visitors.  Many  an  exciting  scene 
takes  place  at  Firing  Point.  Perhaps  it  is  near  the 
close  of  the  competition  for  the  Queen's  Prize. 
The  winter  must  be  "  chaired,"  "  cheered,"  and 
"  serenaded  "  by  a  regimental  band. 

Poor  Mr.  Peake !  How  that  "  chairing "  and 
"  cheering  "  must  have  gone  against  the  grain  with 
him !  The  papers  told  us  how  he  deprecated  any 
fuss,  and  implored  to  be  left  alone.  It  has  struck 
me  since  that  he  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  the 
future.  But,  anyhow,  that  speech  of  the  Victoria 
Rifle  Band,  waiting  there  to  serenade  a  competitor 
in  whom  they  took  special  interest,  but  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  declared  the  winner,  was  generous 
and  good.  "  Well,  let  us  play  in  the  best  man, 
whoever  he  may  be." 

Firing  Point  is  exciting  also  during  the  tussle  for 
the  International  Challenge  Shield ;  for  at  Wim- 
bledon love  of  country  comes  out  strong,  and  many 
a  little  pleasant  war  is  waged  on  the  relative  merits 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  each  of  whom 
claims  the  merit  of  Wimbledon  and  its  prowess  in 
shooting  as  its  own.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
palrid  mori.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Match, 
and  the  Lords  and  Commons  Match,  both  bring 
many  ladies  down  to  the  camp  and  to  Firing  Point ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  of  all  the  interesting 
and  exciting  struggles  which  takes  place  there  none 
exceeds  the  Public  Schools  Match  in  excitement 
and  interest.  On  this  great  occasion  carriages  and 
horsemen,  and  old  boys  and  present  boys,  and 
Volunteers  of  .every  shade  of  feeling  and  politics, 
congregate  at  Firing  Point.  The  boys  look  better 
drilled,  better  disciplined,  smarter  and  more  work- 
manlike than  the  ordinary  run  of  Volunteers,  and 
it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  youngsters  bending  to  their 


work,  never  flinching  in  the  least.  "  Floreat 
Etona  "  of  course.  She  had  a  splendid  team,  and 
well  deserved  the  double  prize  she  carried  away  to 
the  old  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  but, 
bravo !  very  much  bravo !  young  and  very  plucky 
Marlborough,  the  second  on  the  list  this  year,  far 
ahead  of  Harrow,  the  traditional  victors,  and  Win- 
chester and  Rugby  and  the  rest  of  them.  Marlbo- 
rough has  been  creeping  up  year  after  year.  I  for 
one  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  silver  shield 
hanging  for  a  year  in  a  certain  hall  which  always 
welcomes  hospitably  any  traveller  who  happens  to 
lose  his  way  over  the  desolate  downs  of  Wiltshire. 

SCENE   IV.  —  AN   INTERVAL   FOR   CLARET-CUP. 

Firing  Point  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  a 
baking  under  a  July  1868  tropical  sun  is  so  seriously 
damaging  to  the  constitution,  that  instant  remedies 
are  called  into  requisition.  I  found  that  I  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  dipsomania  conse- 
quent on  the  excessive  heat  after  a  broiling  after- 
noon at  Firing  Point.  I  discovered  also  that  my 
charming  little  friend,  Belle  Carruthers,  the  wife  of 
Carruthers  the  poet,  or  verse-maker,  as  he  modestly 
prefers  to  be  called,  —  they  married  only  the  other 
day  after  a  flirtation  which  turned  serious  at  Wim- 
bledon last  year,  —  was  in  a  precisely  similar  condi- 
tion. We  determined  that  we  would  sally  forth 
and  forage.  We  were  seriously  ill  and  we  required 
medical  advice.  Mrs.  Carruthers  at  once  suggested 
the  artists'  encampment.  She  knew  them  all,  and 
thought  that  artists  were  "  so  nice,"  a  ridiculously 
feminine  epithet,  on  a  par  with  "  angelic  ices,"  or 
"  divine  melons,"  or  anything  else  incongruous  and 
essentially  feminine,  from  which  even  good  and 
sensible  women  of  the  Carruthers  type  are  not 
entirely  free. 

I  put  a  veto  on  Mrs.  Carruthers's  proposition  in- 
stantly. Artists  are  "  so  nice,"  and  are  very  good 
fellows  in  their  way,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  orderly 
men.  Suppose  we  had  attacked  the  artists'  encamp- 
ment !  What  member  of  it  would  have  had  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  claret,  ice,  soda-water,  cucum- 
ber, green  curacoa,  and  a  corkscrew  ?  Not  one, 
I  '11  venture  to  affirm.  They  would  have  had  every 
bit  of  the  intention,  but  the  reality,  not  one. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  sighed  and  yielded  her  point. 
Then  it  was  that  I  attacked  her  in  a  base  and  unman- 
ly manner.  "  Is  it  claret-cup,"  I  asked,  "  that  you 
want,  or  artists  ?  Are  you  sighing  after  the  flesh- 
pots,  or  a  refreshing  beverage  ?  " 

She  felt  that  she  was  in  my  power,  and  she  gave 
in  like  a  sensible  women. 

"  You  know  what  I  want, —  something  to  drink." 

Mark  the  reserve.  She  would  not  say  claret- 
cup. 

In  three  minutes'  time  I  was  fairly  on  the  scent. 
I  made  for  the  tent  of  as  honest  and  modest  a  fellow 
ae  ever  breathed.  He  adored  women,  but  he  dared 
not  to  speak  to  one  to  save  his  life. 

My  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  he  desired  more  than  to 
show  his  courtesy,  his  hospitality,  and  his  chivalric 
bearing  towards  the  other  sex,  and  to  welcome  a 
lady  within  his  tent. 

He  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  would  consecrate 
the  chair  on  which  Mrs.  Carruthers  sat,  —  if  he 
knew,  as  he  did  know,  that  she  was  a  pure  and  no- 
ble woman,  —  and  allow  no  man  to  sit  in  it  again 
forevermore. 

Claret-cup  !  We  might  have  bathed  in  it  in  John 
Denman's  tent ! 
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SCENE   V. 


THE   RUNNING   DEER. 


I  suppose  called  so  on  the  celebrated,  and,  by  the 
by,  too  often  quoted  Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle  ; 
for  anything  less  like  a  deer,  either  in  appearance 
or  action,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  re- 
minds me  more  than  anything  else  of  one  of  those 
toy -horses  of  one's  childhood,  having  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  horse,  but  disgraced  to  all  eternity 
from  being  compelled  to  move  upon  a  tray  furnished 
with  wheels. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  running  deer  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  semblance  of  such  an  animal  suspended 
perhaps  by  his  body,  but  swinging  or  bounding 
along  as  the  deer  is  allowed  to  do  at  Cremorne  and 
at  nut-stalls  in  a  fair.  But  instead  of  this  I  see  a 
woodeny,  most  unacrobatic  deer  jolting  his  way 
along  a  little  platform  under  an  earth-bank.  I  own 
I  was  disappointed  with  the  running  deer.  How- 
ever, at  sundown,  some  short  time  before  gun-fire, 
I  don't  know  a  pleasanter  spot  than  the  running 
deer  in  all  the  camp.  One  sits  among  the  bushes 
in  the  prettiest  part  of  the  common,  and  from  start 
to  finish  it  is  possible  to  see  here  more  interesting 
shooting  than  in  other  places.  One  sees  something 
shot,  at  all  events.  A  running  deer,  be  he  ever 
so  woodeny,  is  a  more  interesting  target  than  a 
painted  disc.  Woe  betide  the  inexperienced  rifle- 
man if  he  tries  his  luck  with  the  deer  and  spoils  the 
haunch  !  He  will  find,  instead  of  winning  a  pool, 
that  he  has  a  somewhat  heavy  fine  to  pay.  Scotch- 
men chiefly  patronize  the  deer;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  bad  practice  to  fire  a  round  or  so  at  this  unfor- 
tunate-looking animal  in  order  that  they  may  get 
"  their  eyes  in,"  as  we  used  to  say  at  cricket,  for  the 
more  exciting  sport  with  the  real  thing  on  the  High- 
lands. When  Wimbledon  lionesses  look  bored  they 
are  invariably  brought  to  the  running  deer,  where 
they  pick  up  their  spirits,  repose  in  very  inviting 
arm-chairs,  get  excited  at  the  Volunteers'  toy,  and 
prepare  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Ah !  I  thought  it 
was  about  the  time.  There  's  the  signal  for  ceasing 
firing,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready  for  dinner  by 
this  time. 


SCENE    VI. 


•A   LITTLE   DINNER   IN   CAMP. 


%- 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  j  oiliest  part  of  the  day 
at  Wimbledon.  I  don't  say  this  simply  because  it 
it  is  dinner-time,  although  I  am  greedy  enough  to 
own  that  uncommonly  welcome  meal  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction  which 
creeps  over  our  warriors'  faces  at  eight  o'clock  or 
thereabouts.  The  work  and  bustle  of  the  day  is 
over.  Grimy  gunpowdered  hands  have  been 
plunged  into  cold  water;  beards  and  mustaches 
have  been  relieved  of  dust.  Tyro,  of  the  Circum- 
locution Office,  who  "  does  n't  want  to  waste  his 
leave,  you  know,"  but  still  likes  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  camp-life,  has  returned  from  town, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  has  been  transformed  from  a 
fashionable,  frock-coated,  neat,  umbrellaed^swell  into 
an  easy-going  lounging  gentleman  of  the  Wimbledon 
period.  The  fierce  sun  has  gone  down,  thank  good- 
ness, behind  the  gorse,  leaving  behind  it  a  track  of 
purple  and  golden  glory  and  tinting  the  dull-green 
bushes  with  prismatic  hues  ;  but  Tyro  still  wears 
his  "  puggery,"  "  because  they  are  the  thing  to  wear, 
you  know,"  and  to  be  behindhand  in  any  kind  of 
fashion  would  be  moral  death  to  Tyro.  There  is  a 
peaceful  calm  of  expectancy  reigning  in  camp.  Or- 
dinary loungers  and   lookers-on  have   taken   their 


departure.     All  who  are  left  mean  serious  business. 
It  is  dinner-time. 

In  the  matter  of  dinners  Wimbledon  has  become 
somewhat  famous.  They  call  it  —  these  hospitable 
warriors  —  "  pot-luck,"  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
With  luck  and  friends  one  can  dine  there  as  well  as 
at  the  club.  At  a  push  one  can  get  an  excellent 
dinner  at  Jennison's  for  3s.  6d.  It  is  possible  to 
dine,  sitting  on  soft  sofas,  triclinium  fashion,  off 
French  dishes  served  on  china,  and  waited  on  by 
neat  footmen  or  disabled  commissionaires. 

It  is  possible  to  partake  of  a  humble  chop  and  a 
welcome  tankard  of  "  Fuller,  Smith,  and  Turner." 
An  honest  invitation  we  happen  to  have  received 
is,  in  the  way  of  dinner,  a  happy  medium  between 
the  Sybarites  and  Anchorites.  We  are  to  dine  at  a 
cosey  little  camp-mess;  and  as  one  spirited  honorary 
member  has  sent  down  a  magnificent  salmon  to- 
night from  Gilson's,  as  another  has  deputed  Chris-  . 
topher  to  provide  some  of  his  best  sherry,  and  the 
colonel  has  asked  the  president  of  the  mess  to  pass 
round  two  or  three  boxes  of  prime  full-flavored 
Cabanas,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  have  a  jolly 
evening. 

One  turn  round  the  little  camp,  please,  before  the 
bugle  sounds  for  dinner.  How  neat  and  pretty  it  all 
looks !  The  heather  round  the  tents  was  bright 
with  blossom  the  other  day,  but  the  sun  and  trans- 
planting do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with  it.  How- 
ever, the  geraniums,  and  ferns,  and  rose-bushes 
make  a  fine  show,  and  the  centre  grass  avenue  is  so 
neat  that  one  could  see  a  pin  glitter  on  it.  Look  at 
the  fanciful  inscription  at  the  door  of  each  tent,  and 
the  quaint  artistic  decorations  with  which  some  of 
the  canvas  is  adorned !  "  The  Churchwarden's 
Pew  !  "  That  must  be  a  sleepy  tent,  I  should  think ; 
while  I  fancy  I  trace  on  that  bell-tent  the  handiwork 
of  a  well-known  comic  draftsman.  The  author- 
ities will  be  somewhat  puzzled  when  the  articles  are 
returned  into  store.  That  seems  a  merry  party 
over  there  on  the  right-hand  side.  Girls'  voices,  by 
all  that  is  charming !  and  because  they  do  not  laugh 
loud  enough  and  are  not  sufficiently  amused  over 
their  innocent  tea,  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to 
stumble  over  the  bracing  at  the  tent-door  and  del- 
uge the  merry  party  with  the  contents  of  a  steaming 
teapot. 

Just  look  at  the  old  fellow  who  seems  so  anxious 
about  the  movements  of  the  bugler.  He  is  a  char- 
acter. An  old  soldier  of  a  grand  type,  a  model  of 
propriety  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  —  fancy  his  in- 
dignation the  other  night  at  his  being  put  under  ar- 
rest by  a  Volunteer !  He  tells  the  story  splendidly, 
—  how  that  he  was  going  round  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  see  that  all  was  safe  in  camp,  and  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  eager  and  somewhat  too  ener- 
getic guard  of  a  neighboring  encampment,  and 
marched  off*  as  a  suspicious  character  and  an  evident 
common  loafer.  He  bore  the  humiliation  like  a 
man,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when  occupied 
with  his  daily  work,  you  may  hear  him  mutter  to 
himself  in  a  tone  which  somewhat  resembles  a  sneer, 
"  Fancy,  after  all  these  years  and  all  my  service, 
being  put  under  arrest  and  my  good  conduct  called 
in  question  by  a  Volunteer  !     Beastly  ! " 

But  there  goes  the  bugle  at  last,  so  we  will  go  in 
to  dinner. 

A  great  success.  Fish  magnificent  and  done  to  a 
turn.  Roasts  and  boils  appetizing ;  stewed  green- 
gages toothsome,  and  ah !  such  a  glass  of  sherry  to 
wash  them  all  down  ! 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  many  friends  to  see 
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to-night,  but  the  party  at  the  mess-table  is  so  un- 
commonly convivial  that  we  must  wait  for  one  of 
the  colonel's  cigars  and  a  song  after  dinner.  The 
little  spare  man  over  yonder  "  does  not  sing  himself, 
but  he  has  a  friend  with  him  who  sings  a  very  good 
song."  The  president  instantly  makes  a  thud  with 
his  fist  on  the  table.  Conversation  ceases,  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  friend.  A  prelimi- 
nary clearing  of  the  throat  prepares  us  for  something 
sparkling.  "  Old  Si-mon,  the  cellarer,  keeps  a  rare 
store,"  &c,  &c.  In  for  it  again  ;  just  like  our  luck. 
However,  it  is  of  course  unavoidable,  so  let  us  all 
look  like  humbugs,  and  pretend  we  don't  know  ev- 
ery half-note  of  the  ditty.  After  this  we  have  all 
our  old  friends.  A  very  fat  and  jovial-looking  man 
who  should  have  trolled  out  "Old  King  Cole  "  gives 
us  "  The  last  rose  of  summer,"'  out  of  tune  and  with 
tedious  expression.  A  very  young  man  with  plenty 
of  confidence  favors  us  with  "  So  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," three  keys  too  high,  which  is  good  practice  for 
most  of  the  company  in  vocal  gymnastics.  Then 
come  in  succession  the  "  Death  of  Nelson,"  "  Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud,"  and  "  The  Wolf,"  all  with- 
out accompaniment  and  change  of  key  at  discretion, 
as  they  say  in  France.  However,  we  are  not  quite 
lost,  for  a  cheery  little  Wiltshire  man  bursts  out 
with  "  Three  jolly  postboys,"  "  A  beggarman  laid 
down  to  sleep,"  and  "  The  jolly  shilling,"  songs  with 
rattling  choruses  which  certainly  suit  the  occasion. 

SCENE   THE   LAST.  —  A   VICTORIA   SING-SONG, 

We  have  just  time  before  we  are  turned  out  to 
peep  for  a  moment  into  the  Victoria  camp.  They 
are  hard  at  it  as  usual.  No  matter  what  attractions 
are  "  on  "  elsewhere ;  whether  the  Moray  Minstrels 
are  warbling  in  the  Civil  Service  tent  or  some 
wretched  band  of  amateurs  is  playing  in  the  thea- 
tre, there  will  ever  be  "  order  for  harmony  "  among 
the  Victorias,  who  send  round  steaming  pannikins 
of  hot  grog,  and  welcome  the  world. 

Here  nightly  is  held  a  Volunteer  Eisteddfod. 
The  Victoria  camp  is  the  head-quarters  of  minstrel- 
sy, from  which  camp-songs  proceed  hot  from  the 
press  and  the  brains  of  their  prolific  authors.  Here 
is  waged  a  battle  of  the  bards,  at  which  many  vol- 
unteer and  non-volunteer  Tannhausers  put  in  an 
appearance.  Here  are  warbled  old  and  favorite 
ditties,  always  welcome,  and  here  new  versions  and 
impromptu  verses  are  grafted  on  old  stocks. 

American  songs  —  started  in  the  late  war  — 
seem  most  popular  here,  and  the  various  versions  of 
"  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again,"  "  John 
Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in' the  grave,"  "For 
a  few  days,"  and  so  on,  are  given  with  great  effect. 
A  retentive  Victorian  Volunteer  who  met  some 
Americans  in  China,  and  primed  himself  with  their 
songs,  has  given  us,  through  this  year's  Wimbledon, 
a  street-song  which  will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  the 
admirable  tunes  with  which  the  late  war  made  us 
familiar. 

"  Come  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Won't  you  be  a  soldier  ? 
Come  and  be  a  soldier  !    Shoulder  arms  ! 

When  the  war  is  over, 

Then  we  '11  live  in  clover. 
Won't  you  be  a  soldier  ?    Shoulder  arms  !  " 

But  this  is  the  chorus,  which  is  shouted  out  with 
magnificent  effect :  — 

"  Look  out  dere  —  I  'm  gwine  to  shoot  ! 
Stand  clear  !     Don't  ye  understand  ? 
Babylon  is  fallen  !     Babylon  is  fallen  ! 
And  we  're  gwine  to  occupy  the  land." 

And  so  one  might  go  on  all  night,  for  there  is  no 


lack  of  able  and  willing  singers  in  the  Victoria 
camp.  But  there  goes  the  gun  !  We  must  be  off", 
for  the  lights  will  be  out  directly,  and  Lord  Colville 
will  be  going  the  "  grand  rounds,"  and  lock  us  all 
up  in  the  Windmill  if  we  are  not  off. 

How  shall  we  get  back  to  town  ?  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  ramshackle  cab-drivers  are  getting  extor- 
tionate as  the  night  wears  on,  and  there  is  more  and 
more  danger  of  our  missing  the  train,  which  it  seems 
very  probable  we  shall  do. 

Look  at  the  moon  !  I  say,  you  fellows !  let  us 
walk !  Agreed ;  and  so  we  walk,  singing  the 
"  Ark  "  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  waking  up  the 
steady  shooting  Volunteers  who  have  turned  in 
hours  ago. 

But  stay !  Are  we  walking  through  a  land  of 
weird  spirits  ?  Gustave  Dore"  should  be  here  with 
his  sketch-book.  What  are  they  ?  Look  over  there 
and  on  all  sides,  —  how  can  you  account  for  those 
weird  and  ghostly  shadows  ? 

Listen  !  the  awful  ghost  on  the  bell-tent  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Volunteer  pulling  his  shirt  over  his 
head.  Whisper  low !  the  warriors  are  disrobing. 
Good-night ! 


A  BASIN  OF  SOUP. 

In  those  dark,  those  pitch-dark  ages,  before  side- 
dishes  were  invented,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
half-savage  chasers  of  the  mammoth  lived  on  fullers'- 
earth  and  cold  lizard,  what  would  not  a  tyrant  of 
Central  Asia  have  given  for  a  French  cook,  —  a 
Ude,  a  Francatelli,  or  a  Careme?  If  such  a  man 
had  then  lived,  would  not  Nasopileheaver  have 
instantly  sent  wagon-loads  of  silk,  rich  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  chests  of  cinnamon,  carts  full  of 
pearls  and  sapphires,  to  lure  the  great  beneficent 
genius  to  his  kingdom  ?  Would  he  not  have 
declared  war  on  the  rival  king ;  and  with  spearmen, 
horsemen,  battering-rams,  and  other  implements  of 
war,  have  instantly  marched  on  his  city,  given  it  to 
sword  and  fire,  and  carried  off  that  illustrious 
stranger  ?  And  having  got  that  great  master  under 
lock  and  key,  would  he  not  have  threatened  him 
with  the  most  terrible  death  unless  he  instantly 
invented  a  dish  lighter,  more  nutritious,  and  more 
savory,  than  any  he  had  ever  before  devised  ?  Im- 
mured in  the  hot  and  strong  dungeon  of  King 
Nasopileheaver,  could  there  be  any  doubt  what  new 
plat  that  mighty  brain  in  the  white  night-cap  would 
have  conceived.  What  is  the  lightest,  most  nourish- 
ing, most  wholesome,  most  savory,  of  all  cooked 
food  ?     Soup,  of  course. 

Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  soup  !  For  it 
rejoices  the  tired  stomach,  disposes  it  to  placidly 
digest,  encourages  the  noble  organ,  and  comes  as  a 
promise  of  future  good  things.  It  is  a  gentle  experi- 
ment to  test  if  the  stomach  be  in  sound  working 
order.  It  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment that  can  be  taken  with  the  least  exertion. 
Chemically  it  is  a  wonder  (the  cooks  of  the  future 
will  all  be  taught  the  elements  of  chemistry),  for 
Broth,  which  is  the  humble  father  of  soup,  is  literally 
an  extract  of  all  the  soluble  parts  of  meat.  The 
ozmazome  melts  first ;  then  the  albumen.  To  make 
good  soup,  it  is  chemically  necessary  that  the  water 
boil  slowly,  so  that  the  albumen  may  not  coagulate 
in  the  centre  of  the  meat  before  being  extracted. 
And  the  ebullition  must  be  slow,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent ingredients  of  the  extract  may  unite  with  each 
other  easily  and  thoroughly. 

A  French  epicurean  writer  of  eminence   asserts 
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that  ton  solid  volumes  would  not  contain  the  recipes 
of  all  the  soups  which  have  been  invented  in  those 
grand  schools  of  good  eating,  the  kitchens  of  Paris. 
The  soup  is  to  a  dinner  what  the  portico  is  to  a 
mansion  ;  it  is  not  merely  the  first  thing  to  which 
you  come,  but  it  also  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  architect  intends'  to  do  afterwards ;  much  as  the 
overture  of  an  opera  conveys  foreshadowing,  and 
glimpses  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  simple  dinner 
should  have  the  prelude  of  a  simple  soup  ;  which, 
however,  requires  to  be  perfect,  and  demands  a  care, 
patience,  and  waiting  watchfulness,  which  good 
housewives  are  more  likely  to  bestow  than  a  pro- 
fessed cook.  It  has  been  often  noticed  by  epicu- 
reans that  thoroughly  good  soups  are  rare  in  great 
men's  houses.  The  reason  is,  that  the  kitchenmaids 
keep  taking  the  soup  for  their  ragout  and  side- 
dishes,  and  filling  it  up  with  water,  till  the  crude 
adulteration  has  infected  the  whole.  In  small 
houses  the  soup  is  a  principal  object,  and  receives 
the  most  religious  care.  The  chief  fault  in  England 
is,  that  soups  are  over-spiced  and  under-vegetabled. 
They  are  also  too  hurried.  By  quick  violent  boiling 
all  the  soluble  and  finest  parts  of  the  ingredients 
pass  off"  in  puffs  of  indignant  steam,  while  the 
coarser  parts  only  are  retained  in  the  solution. 
The  process  of  soup-making  is  a  slow  chemical 
process,  and  Nature  will  not  be  hurried  without 
having  her  revenge. 

French  cooks,  in  their  versatile  invention  and 
restless  desire  to  please  and  delight,  give  strange 
and  striking  names  to  their  new  dishes.  They 
have  "  The  Soup  of  the  Good  Woman,"  and,  above 
all,  "  The  Potage  a  la  Jambe  du  Bois  (The  Soup 
of  the  Wooden  Leg  "). 

But  the  wooden  leg  is  an  after  ingredient.  Like 
most  receipts  of  the  first  class,  this  one  is  horribly 
expensive ;  but,  like  most  other  expensive  receipts, 
it  is  just  as  good  made  more  economically. 

Take  a  wooden  leg,  —  no,  that  is  afterwards. 
Procure  a  shin  of  beef,  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  with 
three  dozen  carrots,  a  dozen  onions,  two  dozen 
pieces  of  celery,  twelve  turnips,  a  fowl,  and  two 
partridges.  It  must  simmer  six  hours.  Then  get 
two  pounds  of  fillet  of  veal,  stew  it,  and  pour  the 
soup  over  the  meat.  Add  more  celery ;  then  mix 
bread,  and  eventually  serve  up  the  soup  with  the 
shin-bone  (the  real  wooden  leg)  emerging  like  the 
bowsprit  of  a  wreck  from  the  sea  of  vegetables. 

There  used  to  be  a  simple  dish  made  in  Paris 
(originally  at  Plombieres)  which  was  called  cherry 
soup.  It  was  made  with  black-heart  cherries,  but- 
ter, sugar,  and  the  crumbs  of  toasted  bread.  When 
well  prepared,  it  was  said  to  be  delicious. 

That  glorious  old  coxcomb,  Louis  Eustaclie  Ude, 
who  had  been  cook  to  two  French  kings,  and  who 
found  it  hard  to  please  his  noble  patrons  at  Crock- 
ford's,  never  forgave  the  world  for  not  permitting 
him  to  call  himself  an  artist.  "  Scrapers  of  catgut," 
he  says,  "  call  themselves  artists,  and  fellows  who 
jump  like  kangaroos  claim  the  same  title;  yet  the 
man  who  had  under  his  sole  direction  the  great 
feasts  given  by  the  nobility  of  England  to  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  and  who  superintended  the  grand  ban- 
quet at  Crockford's  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona- 
tion of  our  amiable  and  beloved  sovereign,  Victoria, 
was  denied  the  title  prodigally  showered  on  singers, 
dancers,  and  comedians,  whose  only  quality,"  says 
the  indignant  chef,  "  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  to  discover,  is  pride." 

One  of  the  most  delicious,  but  least  known  French 
soups  is  the  potage  a  la  Camerani.     It  was  intro- 


duced early  in  the  century  by  M.  Camerani,  a  fa- 
mous Scapin  (or  knavish  tricky  servant)  in  the  Ital- 
ian Comedy.  This  erudite  gourmand  was  celebrated 
for  several  sorts  of  ragouts,  and  more  especially 
for  a  mode  of  cooking  snails  which  made  them  even 
preferable  to  ortolans.  The  Camerani  soup,  how- 
ever, cost  more  than  four  pounds  a  tureen-full. 

You  took,  first,  Neapolitan  maccaroni  and  Parme- 
san cheese.  Then,  Gournay.butter,  two  dozen  livers 
of  fat  fowls,  celery,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  leeks, 
and  turnips,  all  of  which  were  minced  and  mixed 
with  the  chopped  livers,  and  placed  in  the  stew-pan 
with  some  butter.  The  pot  with  the  soup  was  then 
prepared,  and  the  different  ingredients  scientifically 
placed  in  layers,  —  first  the  maccaroni,  then  the 
mince,  next  the  Parmesan.  The  pot  was  then  placed 
on  a  slow  fire,  and  the  whole  was  allowed  to  soak 
till  a  perfect  interfusion  of  tastes  and  flavors  had 
taken  place,  and  the  potage  a  la  Camerani  could  be 
poured  into  the  plate  of  the  delighted  gourmand. 

Eccentric  Dr.  Kitchener,  after  giving  a  recipe  for 
a  West  Indian  soup  made  with  craw-fish,  and  mixed 
with  spices  and  vegetables,  says  quietly,  "  One  of  my 
predecessors  recommends  cray-fish  pounded  alive  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  broth  to  sweeten  the  sharpness 
of  the  blood."  The  energetic  doctor  makes  no  mor- 
al reflection  on  this  suggestion,  but  his  foot-note  re- 
minds us  of  the  cruelty  of  cooks,  and  of  Charles 
Lamb's  humorous  doubts  as  to  whether  whipping 
pigs  to  death,  though  inhuman  as  a  practice,  might 
not  impart  a  gusto  ;  Lamb,  then  putting  the  cele- 
brated hypothesis,  argued  so  learnedly  and  exhaus- 
tively at  St.  Omer's,  as  to  whether  man  is  not  justi- 
fied in  using  the  whip,  if  the  flavor  of  a  pig  so  slain, 
superadd  a  pleasure  upon'"  the  palate  of  the  eater 
more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  conceivable 
in  the  animal. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  it  is  wrong  to 
fatten  the  Strasbourg  goose,  in  order  to  enlarge  his 
liver.  A  French  writer  says, "  The  bird  is  crammed 
with  food,  deprived  of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great 
fire,  its  feet  nailed  to  a  plank."  The  torment  would 
be  unbearable,  but  when  the  big-hearted,  though 
small-brained  bird  reflects  that  his  liver  will  minister 
to  the  delight  of  Europe,  he  is  consoled.  Ude  is  as 
cruel  as  the  solid  men  of  Strasbourg.  In  an  impor- 
tant chapter  on  "  skinning  eels,"  he  says,  "  Take 
one  or  two  live  eels,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and 
as  they  are  twisting  about  on  all  sides  lay  hold  of 
them  with  a  towel  in  your  hand  and  skin  them  from 
head  to  heel."  This  method  is  the  best,  he  says,  as 
it  is  the  only  method  of  drawing  out  all  the  oil  which 
is  unpalatable  and  indigestible.  He  then  complains 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  cruelty,  but  defends 
himself  eloquently,  as  his  object,  he  says,  is  only  to 
gratify  the  taste  and  preserve  the  health.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  commenting  on  this,  compares  Ude  to  the 
member  of  the  Humane  Society,  who,  wishing  to 
save  chimney-sweep  boys  from  their  dangerous  work, 
suggested  that  a  live  goose  might  be  dragged  up  the 
chimney  instead,  and,  some  one  remonstrating  with 
the  humane  man,  he  promptly  replied  that  a  couple 
of  ducks  would  do  as  well. 

The  English  cook  does  not  excel  in  soup.  Soup 
must  be  persuaded  and  reasoned  with ;  it  will  not 
submit  to  the  impetuous  tyranny  of  a  person  in  a 
hurry.  The  wine,  spices,  and  anchovy  are  cast  into 
the  "  enchanted  pot "  too  soon  by  us,  and  their  sub- 
tle flavors  volatilize  and  pass  away  into  air,  into  thin 
air. 

What  terrible  memories  most  of  us  have  of  soups 
at  home  and  abroad !    O,  that  last  pea-soup  at  Mrs. 
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Fitzgiblet's  !  It  was  dished  up  too  precipitately,  and 
therefore,  being  pea-soup,  it  settled  into  a  heavy 
miry  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  what 
we  got  was  a  yellowish  warm  water.  There  are 
other  sorts  of  odious  soups  peculiar  to  the  houses  of 
careless  Arnphitryons  ;  such  as  cold  gravy  soup,  with 
a  husky  skin  over  it ;  mock  turtle,  with  slabs  of  hard 
veal  in  it ;  vegetable,  with  peas  hard  as  buck-shot 
rattling  about  in  it.  There  is  one  very  favorite 
soup  in  which  you  come  to  streaks  of  solid  sauce  and 
veins  of  burning  pepper,  and  there  is  also  an  unap- 
preciated white  soup  which  tastes  like  bill-stickers' 
paste. 

People  brag  of  croquet  as  a  successful  new  amuse- 
ment,— "  It  brings  young  people  together,  you  know." 
But  what  of  the  old  people  ?  For  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  busy  world,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks  and  have  got  out  of  sight  of  the  dags,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  band,  there  is  one  source  of 
amusement  still  open ;  let  them  cook,  let  them  in- 
vent a  soup. 

See,  my  Lord  Fitzfidget,  what  a  delightful  old  age 
this  notion  offers  to  your  notice  !  Make  Binns  turn 
all  those  dusty  deed  boxes  and  iron  safes  out  of  your 
den  ;  remove  those  county  histories  you  only  pretend 
to  consult,  that  Clarendon's  Rebellion  you  never 
*  read,  and  put  the  room  in  fighting  order  for  newer 
and  more  intellectual  pleasures.  This  done,  ring 
for  the  gardener,  and  order  in  small  bundles,  care- 
fully sorted,  of  potatoes,  mushrooms,  champignons 
(the  nankeen-colored,  generally  thought  poisonous, 
and  mind  there  is  no  mistake  about  them),  parsnips, 
carrots,  beet-root,  turnips,  peas,  garlic, onions,  cucum- 
bers, celery,  celery-seed,  parsley,  leeks,  common 
thyme,  lemon-thyme,  orange-thyme,  knotted  marjo- 
ram, sage,  mint,  winter  savory,  sweet  basil,  borage, 
bay-leaves,  tarragon,  chervil,  and  burnet.  Then 
send  to  the  cook  (who  will,  no  doubt,  smile,  but  not 
disrespectfully,)  for  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  lemon-peel, 
Seville  oranges,  salt,  anchovies,  garlic,  and  cayenne. 
Tell  Mrs.  Redburn  to  send  you  in  some  lean  juicy 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  some  chickens,  and,  if  it  be 
the  game  season,  a  partridge  or  two,  a  snipe,  and  a 
woodcock.  Some  truffles  and  morells,  fresh,  black, 
and  fine,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  Madeira  will 
then  be  all  your  remaining  wants  for  a  pleasant 
morning's  amusement.  Of  course  we  presume  you 
have  a  neat  steam  kitchen-range  already  fitted  up 
on  a  small  scale,  and  a  shelf  of  bright  stew-pans. 

The  disjointed  elements  of  a  feast  lie  before  you. 
You  are  like  Euclid  with  his  floor  covered  with 
isosceles  triangles  and  circles,  and  with  a  problem 
to  solve.  As  a  beginner,  first  try  a  "  Soup  without 
water  "  ;  you  will  make  less  mess,  and  if  you  fail, 
the  materials  thrown  away  will  not  be  costly. 

Come,  then,  my  lord,  tuck  up  your  sleeves,  take 
courage,  and  fall  to  work.  Cut  three  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  into  thin  slices,  put  them  into  a  stone 
jar  with  a  dozen  sliced  turnips,  two  onions,  and  a 
little  salt ;  cover  the  jar  close  in  a  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water.  There  is  no  coloring  or  variety  in  that. 
Then  try  Mulligatawny. 

Take  two  quarts  of  water,  my  lord,  and  boil  a 
fowl;  then  add  to  it  a  white  onion,  a  chili,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  ginger,  two  of  curry  powder, 
one  teaspoonful  of  turmeric,  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
black  pepper ;  boil  these  for  half  an  hour ;  then  fry 
some  small  onions  and  add  to  the  soup ;  season  with 
salt,  and  serve  up. 

Who  has  not  seen  with  admiration,  mingled  with 
pity,  a  huge  turtle  fresh  from  its  azure  bath  in  sweet 


Indian  seas,  fresh  from  gales  off*  the  storm-vexed 
Bermoothes  or  calms  off  Trinidad,  cowering  in  a 
London  eating-house  window,  its  feeble  flappers 
vainly  fumbling  about  the  straw,  and  a  large  placard 
upon  the  shell  of  the  mute  and  bewildered  martyr 
informing  us  that  "  this  turtle  will  be  killed  to-mor- 
row." That  turtle  will  require  arms  full  of  sweet 
herbs,  three  bottles  of  Madeira,  some  forcemeat  balls, 
and  the  juice  of  many  lemons.  Only  a  professional 
man  dare  touch  that  precious  creature.  But  Mock- 
Turtle,  my  Lord  Fitzfidget,  is  within  your  grasp, 
though  Milton  may  not  be. 

First,  my  lord,  take  your  calf's  head,  remove  the 
brains,  wash  it,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour.  Then  cut 
up  some  ham  and  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  stew  with 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  cloves,  lemon-peel,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Let  it  stew  for  two  hours.  Then  thicken  it 
with  butter  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
strain  and  cut  the  head  and  tongue  into  square 
mouthfuls  (to  simulate  the  real  head  and  tongue). 
Season  with  browning,  lemon-juice,  catsup,  and 
wine.  There  is  now  left  for  you,  my  lord,  the 
crowning  pleasure  of  making  the  forcemeat  "balls, 
and  adding  to  the  haut  gout  (if  you  wish  to  add 
perfume  to  the  violet)  anchovies,  mushrooms, 
truffles,  curry  powder,  artichoke  bottoms,  salmons' 
livers,  lobsters  cut  into  mouthfuls,  a  bottle  of  Madeira, 
salted  neat's  tongue  cut  into  pieces,  and  brain  balls 
fried  in  crumbs.  Apassionate  desire  of  excellence 
has  led  the  English  cook  to  make  this  soup  a  The- 
saurus, nay  a  very  Gaza,  of  good  things,  hoping  to 
transcend  the  great  fish-soup  of  the  luxurious  West 
Indian  Islands. 

The  Egyptians  make  a  delicious  soup  of  lentils. 
The  Scotch  leek  soup  is  very  palatable ;  indeed,  in 
the  world  of  soups  both  rich  and  poor  may  find  an 
endless  choice,  —  from  the  asparagus  soup  to  water 
soup,  from  the  costly  Bisque  to  soup  maigre,  from 
mock  mutton  broth  (only  gruel  and  catsup)  to  the 
gorgeous  and  imperial  turtle. 


HOW  VIOLET  GOT  A  BEAU. 

I.  —  IN   THE    VALLEY. 

Dear  little  Violet !  They  must  have  known  the 
color  of  her  eyes  before  they  chose  her  name.  Poor 
little  Violet !  Her  mother  had  died  years  before  we 
knew  her ;  then  there  came  a  step-mother,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  step-mothers,  strict  and  exacting, 
caring  much  for  her  own  sons,  and  little  for  the 
lonely  daughter  of  her  new  home.  Second  mammas, 
in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  modern  fiction, 
exceed  in  love  and  tenderness  all  other  women  ;  but 
Mrs.  Ashley  belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  this 
world's  history.  She  had  no  soft  place  in  her  heart 
for  that  tender,  violet-eyed,  motherless  child  ;  per- 
haps even  a  twinge  of  jealousy  because  Mr.  Ashley 
loved  her  so  well. 

Mr.  Ashley,  in  time,  learned  to  repress  his  feel- 
ings, knowing  that,  if  noted,  they  only  brought  trou- 
ble upon  his  darling.  He  was  naturally  of  a  reserved, 
peace-loving  disposition,  and  eventually  schooled 
himself  into  perfect  quiescence.  Thus  there  arose  a 
barrier  between  him  and  his  lone  child,  too.  All 
this  ended  by  her  throwing  her  little  foolish  love- 
burdened  heart  at  the  feet  of  a  certain  penniless 
young  German  who  gave  daily  lessons  to  her  step- 
brothers and  herself.  Mr.  Otto  behaved  honorably ; 
he  liked  the  child  well  enough,  and  he  found  out  her 
queer  little  secret  one  day  quite  by  chance.  She 
had  written  no  end  of  poems  about  it  and  him.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  his  discovery,  Otto 
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imparted  it  to  her  father.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  came 
to  us  for  help. 

Will  and  I  had  a  private  consultation  ;  then  I 
drove  over  to  Harley  Street,  and  brought  Violet 
away  to  our  cosey  home.  She  was  a  sweet  little  soul, 
but  half  frightened  and  quite  at  a  loss  in  her  new 
surroundings.  I  had  seen  her  now  and  then,  but 
knew  nothing  of  her ;  my  visits  to  Harley  Street 
•were  of  the  most  formal.  Friendship  there  was  only 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  families.  Will  and 
Mr.  Ashley  had  been  schoolfellows  once  upon  a 
time.  Violet  sat  in  the  phaeton  beside  me  very 
grave  and  silent. 

"  Do  you  like  driving  ?  "  I  asked,  whipping  my 
ponies  well  together.  We  were  out  on  the  high 
road  now,  speeding  homewards. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  like  it  very  much,"  she  said, 
demurely. 

"  This  sort  of  talk  won't  do,"  I  thought ;  "  we 
must  come  to  a  better  understanding,  in  some  way. 
1  must  win  her  confidence  :  after  that  we  shall  get 
on."     So  I  turned  and  looked  into  her  pretty  face. 

"  Violet ! "  I  said,  "  have  you  ever  thought  any- 
thing at  all  about  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  often,  because  I  liked  you." 

"  That  was  kind.  If  you  thought  about  me,  and 
like  me,  did  you  ever  pity  me  ?  " 

*\  Pity  you,  Mrs.  Bell !  No,  certainly  not.  Why 
ever  should  I  ?  " 

She  was  puzzled  and  somewhat  interested.  I  did 
not  answer,  and  presently  she  spoke  her  thoughts 
aloud. 

"  You  have  carriages  and  horses,  and  a  beautiful 
house,  and  you  can  do  just  whatever  you  like,  and 
—  and  —  you  have  a  husband  who  is  good  to  you, 
and  whom  you  love,  —  why  ever  should  I  pity 
you  V  " 

"  You  seem  quite  sure  about  my  loving  my  hus- 
band." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  —  any  one  can  see  that ;  be- 
sides, he  is  so  nice,  you  know,  you  could  n't  help  it." 

The  little  maid  was  getting  quite  cheerful  now, 
and  spoke  in  a  chirpy  pert  way  that  I  thought  de- 
lightful. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  being  settled  between  us, 
and  granting  all  your  ideas  of  my  possessions  to  be 
correct,  I  think  you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  how 
I  have  wished  for  something  for  years  and  years, 
and  it  has  been  denied  to  me." 

Violet  said,  "  O ! "  and  she  made  her  eyes 
and  her  little  mouth  quite  round  to  suit  the  letter 
and  the  astonishment  it  conveyed.  We  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge  now,  and  one  of  the  ponies  was 
troublesome ;  so  a  little  time  went  by  before  I 
asked,  — 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  wanted  so  long,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Some  one  to  call  you  mamma,  and 
to  be  your  own,  own,  own  pet,  and  Mr.  Bell's,  too. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes.  Now  you  know  my  trouble.  I  know 
yours,  too,  Violet,  and  am  sorry  for  you,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  one  another  good.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me.  Do  you  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  together  ?  " 

"  To  read,  and  work,  and  drive,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Something  nicer  than  that.     To  travel." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Bell !  and  am  I  to  go  too  ?  " 

**  Yes,  indeed.  You  shall  do  anything  and  every- 
thing you  like.  This  day  week  we  are  going  abroad 
together ;  your  papa  knows  all  about  it,  and  is  quite 
willing." 


That  day  week,  accordingly,  saw  us  leave  Lon- 
don ;  and  after  a  glimpse  at  Paris,  very  hot  and  dus- 
ty, but  not  the  less  amazing  to  our  little  protegee, 
we  went  on  to  Spa.  It  was  very  early,  long  before 
the  Spa  season,  when  we  first  arrived  ;  but  we  pur- 
posed spending  three  or  four  months  there,  and 
found  June  sunshine  sweet  and  pleasant.  Nor  was 
there  any  heat  to  complain  of  in  the  long  midsum- 
mer days  that  we  spent  in  the  woods  there  abound- 
ing. 

What  a  sweet  little  nest  is  that  Spa !  What  de- 
lightful walks,  and  rides,  and  drives  !  What  glorious 
breeze  and  view  from  the  heights,  and  what  pleas- 
ant winding  paths  up  to  them !  How  pretty,  too,  is 
the  one  gayly  busy  street  and  the  glorious  avenue 
into  which  it  spreads,  when  its  attractions  are  at  an 
end !  Its  principal  feature  is  the  "  Redoute  "  (now 
superseded  by  a  far  handsomer  building  further 
down).  Opposite  that  centre  of  attraction,  cun- 
ningly placed  indeed  for  him  who  has  won,  or  for 
those  desirous  to  lose,  crowd  the  shops  of  banker, 
tobacconist,  hairdresser,  ladies'  fashions,  jeweller, 
and,  specially  tempting,  the  repositories  for  stained 
and  painted  wood  articles  peculiar  to  the  place.  Thus 
the  fortunate  winner,  sauntering  out  of  the  Rooms, 
is  tempted  in  every  possible  way  to  invest  a  portion  . 
of  his  hoard ;  while  the  banker  will,  for  a  consid- 
eration, change  any  kind  of  money  under  the  sun 
into  five-franc  pieces,  to  enable  any  unfortunate 
speculator  to  go  and  try  again.  One  end  of  the 
queer  little  street  leads  into  the  much-sought  avenue, 
as  I  have  said  ;  the  other  opens  upon  the  miniature 
market-place  and  town-hall. 

Violet  was  very  much  amused  by  the  men  in  big 
blouses  who  stand  in  the  square  from  morning  till 
night.  Some  are  guides,  others  possess  carriages  or 
saddle-horses,  at  service  of  excursionists ;  others, 
again,  simply  stand  there  looking  on,  smoking  long 
pipes,  and  making  slow  observations  upon  all  going 
on  around  them.  Violet's  naive  expressions  of  as- 
tonishment and  delight  were  a  kind  of  "  continual 
feast "  to  Will  and  me ;  and  the  child  soon  became 
quite  familiar  and  at  her  ease  with  us  two  old  people. 
We  must  have  seemed  so  very,  very  ancient  to  her ! 
We  were  staying  at  the  Hfltel  d'Orange,  and  had 
spent  a  very  quiet,  happy  month,  when  some  friends 
arrived,  whose  coming  brought  about  various  little 
adventures  that  have  led  me  into  this  telling  of  Vio- 
let's proceedings.  She  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
Mr.  Otto,  and  in  confidential  moments  would  tell 
me  of  his  perfection  and  her  admiration. 

"  Oh  !  I  did  like  him  so  very,  very  much,"  she 
said  one  day  ;  "  so  would  you,  if  you  knew  him.  He 
is  very  handsome,  you  know,  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
such  a  beautiful  mustache  !  Then  he  used  to  be  so 
patient  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  love  to  hear  him 
talk.  At  last  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him, 
—  I  used  to  cry  and  feel  so  wretched  ;  at  least,  not 
really  wretched,  you  know,  but  such  a  nice,  new 
strange  feeling.  You  know  I  have  read  all  about 
being  in  love.  And  when  he  came  it  used  to  make 
me  start,  and  when  he  touched  me  I  used  to  tremble. 
But  now  it  is  all  over,  quite  over.  He  laughed  at 
me  !  It  was  very  cruel.  You  know  he  fownd  my 
book  of  verses,  and  Otto  was  so  difficult  to  rhyme  to. 
Ah!  Mrs.  Bell,  I  never  could  have  stayed  on  at 
home,  and  I  am  so  thankful  you  took  me  away.  I 
dreaded  coming  at  first,  though." 

We  had  walked  up  to  one  of  the  famous  wells  to 
breakfast,  —  the  Sauviniere,  that  boasts  of  a  greater 
attraction  than  its  mineral  spring.  We  had  taken  our 
meal  out  under  the  fine  old  trees,  and  found  the  c6- 
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telettes  and  omelettes  well  deserving  of  their  wide- 
spread fame.  My  old  gentleman  had  walked  away 
with  his  cigar,  and  we  two  were  still  sitting  in  lazy 
enjoyment,  very  cosey  and  confidential.  There  now 
drove  up  to  the  inn-door  a  queer  old  rumbly-tumbly 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  small  Spa  horses,  belonging 
decidedly  to  the  aboriginal  species  common  there. 
I  looked  on  in  the  contented,  apathetic  way  in  which 
people  resting  at  ease  generally  watch  the  move- 
ments of  active  travellers. 

Out  of  the  nondescript  vehicle  sprang  briskly  a 
bright-faced  laughing  youth,  with  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  thickly  curling  hair,  which  I  noticed  all  the 
more  because  in  jumping  he  lost  his  hat.  Him  fol- 
lowed, more  soberly,  a  somewhat  older  man,  who 
impressed  me  by  his  composed  manner. 

"  He  looks  like  the  light-haired  one's  schoolmas- 
ter," whispered  Violet. 

The  merry  youth  ran  after  his  hat,  and  the  other 
stepped  back  to  the  chaise,  and  held  out  both  hands 
to  help  a  lady  in  the  difficult  descent.  She  was  a 
very  tall,  broad-shouldered  person  of  middle  age,  and 
had  about  her  an  air  of  severe  propriety.  This  ex- 
pression went  into  all  the  details  of  her  sad-colored 
attire;  her  very  bonnet-strings  were  cut  into  rigidly- 
straight  lines  at  the  end,  and  the  tips  of  her  stiffly 
extended  fingers  were  clothed  in  square-cut  gloves. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  discovered  such  details  in  these 
first  moments,  but  they  came  to  be  so  associated  in 
my  mind  with  Miss  Prudence  Herbert,  that  I  can- 
not speak  of  her  without  noting  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  came  forth  a 
very  imposing  gentleman,  with  a  grand  face  and  air, 
and  a  long  silvery  beard.  All  my  apathy  was  at  an 
end ;  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  approached  the 
strangers.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  doubt,  this 
was  our  dear  old  friend  the  General.  I  had  been 
telling  of  him  and  his  brave  deeds  but  yesterday. 
Then  I  spoke  of  him  as  though  there  were  thousands 
of  miles  between  us,  now  he  was  here  !  I  had  seen 
him  last  twenty  years  ago,  yet  I  knew  him  again 
instantly.  He  was  a  gallant  young  captain  then, 
and  had  stood  in  my  dead  father's  place  when  I 
became  Will's  wife.  Then  I  bade  him  a  long  fare- 
well, but  I  had  heard  of  him  ever  since  ;  first  from 
his  wife,  then  from  mutual  friends,  once  or  twice 
from  himself.  I  met  him  now  with  outstretched 
hands.  He  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  I  looked  just  as 
young  as  when  he  left  home.  Then  he  turned,  in  his 
courteous  way,  towards  little  Violet,  who  had  crept 
up  with  her  eyes  full  of  curious  questions. 

"  And  this  fairy  ?  "  said  the  General ;  "  surely  I 
should  have  heard,  —  I  cannot  have  forgotten  ?  " 

"  No,  she  is  not  ours,"  I  answered,  cheerfully.  I 
saw  our  old  friend  was  distressed  by  having  spoken 
his  surmise.     "  But  we  are  taking  care  of  her." 

"  Very  pleasant  care  you  find  it,  Missy,  I  should 
say.     And  where  is  Mr.  Bell  ?  " 

He  came  up  at  the  moment.  Then  there  was 
much  introducing.  Miss  Herbert  was  the  Gener- 
al's sister-in-law,  and  had  met  him  at  Southampton 
with  his  younger  sons. 

"  Miss  Violet  took  you  for  your  brother's  school- 
master," I  said,  at  this  part  of  the  introduction  ;  on 
which  poor  little  Violet  emulated  the  deepest-dyed 
rose  with  her  blushes,  and  when  we  were  alone 
scolded  me  well  for  being  so  very,  very  wicked. 

The  elder  had  gone  out  to  his  father  some  years 
before,  and  had  just  returned  from  Canada  with  him. 
So  these  great  fellows  w"ere  the  babies  I  had  cooed 
and  crowed  with ;  and  this  fair-haired,  laughing 
Lionel  was  the  chubby  cherub  that  had  rivalled 


even  Will  in  my  affections  and  attentions  ;  and  he 
was  the  elder,  after  all !  I  fancied  I  could  detect 
some  of  the  aunt's  schooling  in  grave  Herbert,  who 
was  certainly  very  solemn  for  his  years.  A  very 
handsome  fellow,  now  that  I  looked  more  closely  at 
him,  and  much  more  like  his  father  than  my  old  pet, 
Lion.  Whether  from  old  association,  or  for  the  sake 
of  his  laughing  face  and  merry  way,  I  don't  know  ; 
certain  it  is  that  Lion  immediately  regained  his 
hold  on  my  affections,  and  that  I  was  as  enthusias- 
tic in  his  praises  as  Violet  herself,  in  whose  thoughts 
he  quickly  usurped  the  place  of  Mr.  Otto.  Pray  do 
not  think  that  Violet  was  giddy  or  heartless ;  far, 
far  from  it,  the  little  soul  was  all  love,  and  had  given 
of  her  tenderness  to  the  very  first  man  whom  she 
could  justly  admire.  It  was  only  a  child's  feeling 
then  ;  now,  I  thought,  or  came  to  think  shortly,  the 
woman  was  arising,  and  the  child  passing  away.  I 
said  to  Will,  when  we  were  alone  after  that  meet- 
ing at  the  Sauviniere,  that  between  Lionel  and  Vio- 
let had  arisen  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  Lionel's 
admiration  had  been  so  plainly  visible  in  his  de- 
lighted face,  and  in  his  cheery  words  when  he  took 
Violet's  hand  in  his.  Then  again,  when  we  all  went 
to  the  well,  and  Violet  had  been  persuaded  to  put 
her  foot  into  the  legendary  hollow  stone,  and  wish,  it 
was  Lion  who  held  her  hand  to  steady  her ;  and  he 
chatted  all  the  time.  He  said  how  he  wished  that 
he  might  wish ;  and  would  not  she  wish  his  wish  for 
him  ?  "I  must  not  wish  my  wish  myself,"  he 
added ;  "  don't  you  know  that  we  men  are  not  to 
have  any  extra  chance  of  fulfilment  given  to  us,  like 
you  of  the  privileged  sex.  Well,  I  grant  you  any 
and  every  privilege  under  the  sun  cheerfully." 

At  this  Violet  put  on  her  little  pert  pout,  and 
replied,  — 

"  No  doubt  the  saints  won't  give  men  any  encour- 
agement, because  they  are  unreasonable  in  their 
desires,  and  don't  deserve  to  have  them  fulfilled." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  reason  ;  but  I  do  know 
about  the  strength  and  good-will  of  my  desires. 
Perhaps  some  day,  I  will  tell  you,  and  let  you  judge 
for  yourself." 

I  can  see  all  the  pretty  picture  before  me  still. 

Glimpses  of  very  blue  sky  and  fleecy  floating 
cloudlets,  through  the  rich  foliage  overhead,  fantas- 
tic shadows  swaying  on  the  sward  beneath,  balmy 
air  all  about  us.  The  brave  old  General  opposite, 
leaning  on  his  younger  son's  arm ;  Aunt  Prudence 
a  little  further  back,  holding  the  glass  of  disagree- 
able water  at  stiff  arm's-length,  my  dear  Will  per- 
suading her,  in  his  droll  way,  to  try  its  salutary 
effects.  Then  —  between  them  all  and  me,  and 
some  steps  below  us  —  Violet,  as  lovely  a  type  of 
maidenhood  as  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see.  Her  arched  brows  raised,  her  sweet  lips  parted 
in  a  smile  of  protest,  her  long  soft  curls  taken  off  the 
smooth  brow,  and  falling  gracefully  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  trusting  look  and  hand  given  child- 
like to  the  care  of  her  bright-faced  companion. 
Her  whole  attitude  —  even  the  soft  blue  folds  of  her 
muslin  dress  —  adding  to  the  inexplicable  charm 
that  an  innocent  girl  has  in  the  eyes  of  all  behold- 
ers. Of  course  Lionel  had  his  share  in  the  making 
of  the  pretty  picture.  His  merry  face  and  strong 
figure  ;  his  tawny  —  I  was  going  to  say  mane,  and 
it  would  be  correct,  —  well  then,  his  tawny  mane 
and  beard,  and  the  admiring  interest  with  which  he 
regarded  "  the  child  of  wishes,"  as  he  talked  his  non- 
sense, —  all  these  things  impressed  themselves  on 
my  mind's  eye,  and  enable  me  to-day  to  give  you  a 
faint  idea  of  a  bygone,  but  very  brilliant  reality. 
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The  meeting  of  that  morning  made  a  new  era  in 
our  Spa  life.  Where  we  three  had  formerly  gone, 
there  were  now  mostly  seven  of  us,  and  many 
v  days  we  spent  together.  As  for  Violet,  what 
with  'sunshine,  happiness,  and  love,  she  was  growing 
absolutely  beautiful ;  so  I  saw,  and  needed  not  the 
constant  telling  of  the  two  old  gentlemen  whom  I 
voted  far  more  impressionable  than  the  young  ones. 
As  for  the  General,  he  put  himself  entirely  at  Miss 
Violet's  feet,  and  led  her  away  into  an  enthusiastic 
flirtation,  which  often  called  for  my  severest  criti- 
cism as  chaperone.  Lionel's  admiration  was  evi- 
dent enough  ;  but  Herbert  seemed  to  heed  the  child's 
loveliness  as  little  as  Aunt  Prue  ;  but  then  Herbert 
was  altogether  so  quiet  and  unimpressionable.  With 
his  godmother,  Miss  Herbert,  I  had  to  fight  many 
small  battles  about  the  liberty  granted  to  the  young- 
people  in  the  disposal  of  their  time  and  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  a 
p  aticularly  nice  ball.  Lionel  had  entreated  so  for 
Violet's  debxd  at  this  entertainment,  that  I  at  last 
yielded. 

"  You  give  way  to  the  young  people  too  much,  — 
far  too  much,"  said  Aunt  Prue,  severely.  "  The 
idea  of  encouraging  —  I  may  say,  leading  them  on 
to  think  of  nothing  but  pleasure  appears  to  me  al- 
most sinful.  Surely  we  were  not  sent  into  the  world 
on  such  account.  Life  has  sterner  thoughts  and 
duties." 

"  But;  we  are  here  for  the  holidays." 

"  T  greatly  fear,  Mrs.  Bell,  you  would  have  all  the 
days  of  the  year  devoted  to  dances  and  junketings, 
and  leave  none  for  sober  works.  I  cannot  but  say 
that  the  idea  of  this  ball  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
me,  and  I  misdoubt  me  much  that  the  effect  of  such 
dissipation  will  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
youthful  minds  of  which  we  have  undertaken  the 
charge." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  don't  approve.  We  must  not 
disappoint  them  now  ;  Violet  and  Lion  have  quite 
set  their  hearts  upon  it." 

"  There,  my  dear  madam,  you  put  my  worst  fears 
into  words.  As  for  my  beloved  Herbert,  I  shall 
certainly  exert  my  influence  in  withholding  him 
from  these  thoughtless  pastimes." 

And  so  on,  and  on.  My  bluff  old  Will  voted  Miss 
Prudence  a  bore,  and  a  mnfT.  and  all  sorts  of  naughty 
names ;  but  I  knew  that,  though  fussy  in  words,  she 
was  always  ready  for  a  kind  or  generous  action. 
This  much-debated  ball  was  the  first  "  select :'  one 
of  the  Spa  season,  and  it  had  been  settled  that  we 
should  all  go.  As  for  Miss  Herbert  and  her  godson, 
of  course  we  should  miss  them ;  but  they  were  not 
ab.-olutely  indispensable.  I  had  dressed  my  little 
Violet  in  snow-white,  and  crowned  and  garlanded 
her  with  silvery  leaves.  Over  her  curls,  too,  I  had 
shaken  a  silver}'  shower,  and  Will  had,  with  some 
tilty,  procured  corresponding  ornaments  for 
her  neck  and  arms.  I  thought  her  perfection,  and 
kissed  the  laughing  lips  with  —  I  think,  almost  a 
mother's  pride.  Will  led  our  pet  into  the  room, 
while  I  leant  upon  the  General's  arm.  Lionel,  tired 
of  waiting,  had  gone  on  ;  but  in  the  pretty  rooms 
we  looked  for  him  in  vain.  He  had  claimed  Violet's 
promise  for  the  first  two  dances. 

"  I  want  to  g£t  her  well  used  to  the  slippery  floor 
and  the  size  of,1the  rooms,  you  know,"  he  had  said, 
half  apologetically.  When  I  looked  on  her  now,  I 
thought  the  dear  boy  needed  no  excuse.  But  where 
was  he,  and  why  did  he  not  gladden  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  our  fairy  ?  Meanwhile  Herbert  was 
leading  her  away.     He  had  been  standing  half  hid- 


den behind  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  entrance,  and 
I  caught  sight  of  his  watchful  eyes  as  we  came  in. 
But  he  did  not  join  us  until  the  music  began,  and 
Violet  looked  on  with  a  wistful  disappointment. 
She  rewarded  her  unexpected  cavalier  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  and  was  swiftly  carried  away  amongst  the 
dancers,  while  wc  elders  looked  on. 

"  How  well  the  lad  dances  ! "  said  the  General ; 
"  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  expect  it  of  him." 

"  Such  a  partner  would  put  life  into  any  man," 
said  Will.  "  I  am  going  to  have  a  turn  myself  pres- 
ently." 

The  next  quadrille  saw  Mr.  Bell  and  Violet 
standing  together,  with  Herbert  and  me  as  vis-a-vis. 
Then  I  felt  almost  thankful  that.  Miss  Prudence  was 
not  looking  on.  Of  course  we  had  all  wondered  — 
first  privately,  then  to  one  ?.nother  —  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Lionel.  At  last  I  became  uneasy,  and 
deputed  Herbert  to  go  and  seek  his  brother,  and 
not  to  return  without  him. 

"  Do  you  really  not  know  what  keeps  him,  Mrs. 
Bell  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

"  No,  —  indeed,  do  you  ?  1  am  anxious  because 
he  was  dressed  and  waiting,  and  said  he  would  come 
on  here.  Do  you  know  ?  "  But  Herbert  was  gone 
before  he  had  time  to  reply :  he  had  muttered,  u  I 
will  find  him,"  and  had  drawn  his  brows  somewhat 
sternly,  I  thought ;  but  then  Herbert  was  so  pecu- 
liar, and  might  have  meant  nothing. 

We  had  met  some  English  friends,  and  we  had 
made  some  foreign  ones,  during  our  stayr,  and  Violet 
had  more  dancing  offers  than  she  could  accept. 
There  was  a  certain  Mons.  Dejazet,  who  had  put  his 
heart,  verbally,  at  her  feet  and  at  my  feet,  all  the 
evening,  and  who  was  excited  byr  celie  beaute  virgin- 
ale  to  a  frantic  pitch  of  gesticulation.  The  little 
man  looked  altogether  like  a  lively  note  of  admira- 
tion. He  capered  and  figured  about  our  pet,  and 
brought  her  rafraickissements  innumerable.  She 
took  all  his  attentions  in  excellent  part,  and  was 
grateful  and  amused.  Before  we  left  Spa  Mons. 
Dejazet  had  demanded  our  permission  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  cette  charmante  jeune  personne  Mees 
Vi — o — le.  I  made  some  allusion  to  her  about  her 
French  suitor,  and  her  answers  were  quite  sufficient 
to  warrant  Mr.  Bell  in  humbly  declining  the  prof- 
fered honor.  Mons.  Dejazet,  with  his  cinquante 
rnille  livres  de  rentes,  was  astounded,  and  went  his 
way  in  wonder,  but  in  peace. 

Herbert  soon  came  back  to  the  ball-room.  "  Li- 
onel will  follow  me  directly,"  he  said,  and  gave  his 
impatient  partner  his  arm.  A  few  minutes  later 
our  truant  appeared  waltzing  away  with  a  certain 
Miss  Noble.     That  dance  over,  he  came  to  me. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Bell ;  I  really  could  not  help 
it.  I  quite  intended  to  come  straight  here,  but  was 
detained,  and,  seeing  me  come  in,  Mr.  Noble  begged 
me  to  dance  with  his  daughter,  so  I  could  not  come 
straight  to  you.     'Where  is  our  sweet  Violet  ?  " 

u  There  is  my  sweet  Violet,"  I  said,  a  little  coolly ; 
*  and  she  is  enjoying  herself  amazingly."  Then  I 
looked  well  into  his  face.  "  You  are  strangely 
flushed,  Lionel,  afcer  one  dance." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  said,  and  bit  his  lip.  "  I  am  very 
warm." 

"  You  can  rest  at  your  leisure  -now." 

'"No,  by  Jove.  I  am  going  to  make  up  for  lost 
time."    Just  then  he  saw  Violet  standing  opposite. 

"  O  Mr.  Bell,  how  delicious  she^ooks  to-night !  " 

But  Violet  did  not  come  over  to  our  part  of  the 
room,  as  he  had  expected,  and,  as  soon  as  the  music 
began  again,  whirled  by  with  Mons.  Dejazet. 
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"  I  can  't  stand  this,"  muttered  Lionel,  and  hotter 
blood  came  into  his  face.  He  left  me,  and  watched 
his  opportunity  ;  with  the  last  chord  he  lifted  Violet's 
hand  in  his,  and  walked  her  oft",  unceremoniously. 
They  went  into  the  further  room  ;  I  followed  swiftly, 
and  was  in  time  to  hear  him  say,  — 

"  But  you  must  not,  must  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
I  am  so  savage  with  myself." 

"  But,  Lionel,  I  will  know  what  kept  you.  Tell 
me ;  then  I  will  forgive  you,  and  dance  with  you 
again." 

"  O  do.  Dance  pretty  with  me,  and  don't  pout 
and  look  so  bewitching,  or  you  '11  make  me  say  more 
than  I  ought" 

"  You  must  tell  me  first,  sir." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  first  or  last,  miss." 

"  Then  I  will  not  dance,  at  least  not  with  you.  It 
was  worth  Herbert's  while  to  come  to  me." 

"  He  is  such  a  calm  chap,  nothing  tempts  him." 

"  Maybe  I  was  sufficient  temptation." 

"  O  you  daughter  of  Eve  ! " 

"  Don't  abuse  my  dear  first  mother,  sir.  I  never 
will  acknowledge  that  she  was  so  much  to  be  blamed 
as  people  make  out.  Why  did  not  Master  Adam 
sensibly  and  kindly  point  out  to  her  the  error  of  her 
ways  ?  She  might  have  been  led  aright  with  very 
little  trouble." 

"  In  your  opinion,  then,  Adam  should  have  rea- 
soned with  —  with  a  woman.  Poor  logic  !  sad  would 
have  been  thy  early  fate." 

"  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  only  to  lead 
me  away  from  the  questions  I  will  have  answered. 
What  kept  you,  Lionel  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  ?  " 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better." 

"  Come  then." 

"  Oh !  what  can  it  be  ?  Would  Mrs.  Bell  let  me, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  Mrs.  Bell.  Trust  yourself  to  me. 
I  love  you,  sweet  little  Violet,  and  mean  to  make 
you  my  wife  some  day.     Come  with  me  now." 

She  looked  straight  into  his  face  for  a  moment, 
then  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"  I  will  come  with  you  now,"  she  said,  "  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  because  I  am  curious ;  but  as 
to  that  other  proposal  of  yours,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  that."  She  had  a  very  determined,  quiet  air 
when  she  chose,  and  now  said  her  words  so  resolutely 
that  they  startled  me.     Lionel  laughed  aloud. 

"  Time  will  prove,  my  dear,  and  I  can  wait.  We 
must  fetch  your  cloak,  and  muffle  you  up  well.  Now 
you  can  come." 

I,  very  near  them,  though  hidden,  had  heard 
much  of  what  passed,  and  now  resolved  to  follow. 
I  had  no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  where  our  pet 
was  to  be  taken.  I  left  them  to  go  their  own  way, 
while  I  went  back  to  my  husband,  and  whispered 
hurriedly  to  him.  Then  I  put  my  shawl  over  my 
head,  went  back  to  the  hotel,  fetched  a  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Bell  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Booms. 

II.  —  OX   THE   HEIGHTS. 

When  I  put  my  hand  upon  my  husband's  arm, 
we  walked  up  the  stairs,  but  did  not  go  amongst  the 
dancers  this  time.  We  went  into  a  lofty,  well- 
lighted  saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  crowd. 
That  it  was  an  eager,  anxious  crowd  was  my  first 
observation  ;  the  next,  its  strange  component  parts. 
I  had  seen  such  places  before  ;  I  had  watched  the 
green  table  of  danger  with  its  weird  numbers ;  I  had 
heard  the  monotonous   call  of  the   croupiers,  and 


watched  them  raking  up  the  lost  money.  But  I 
had  never  looked  with  such  intense  interest  on  all 
these  things  as  now,  on  this  night,  when  I  wished  to 
note  the  effect  upon  our  darling  and  her  admirer. 
By  this  time  we  had  all  begun  to  think  of  them  as 
belonging  together.  Their  suitability  had  been  be- 
yond doubt  from  the  first.  Age,  faces,  and  fortunes 
would  be  well  mated,  so  we  wise  elders  had  agreed. 
A  little  to  our  right  they  now  stood,  far  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  gambling  operations  to  heed  us. 
Now  and  again  Violet  would  turn  with  inquiring 
look  or  word  to  her  protector,  to  whom  she  clung 
timorously,  then  back  to  the  table  and  those  nearest 
and  most  interested.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and  all 
her  powers  of  keen  observation  shining  from  her 
wondering  eyes.  Lionel  had  not  forgotten  her 
presence,  but  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  with  the 
game  playing  before  him.  Mechanically  his  hand 
moved  towards  his  pocket,  and  he  brought  forth 
small  gold  coins. 

"  I  must  try  again,"  he  said ;  "  your  presence  must 
change  my  luck.  Do  choose  me  a  number  from 
amongst  those  marked  upon  the  table.  Do.  Only 
mention  one,  just  one." 

"  Is  it  wrong,  Lionel  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  very  kind  ;  quite  right." 

"  Thirty-six,"  said  Violet,  and  Lionel  hurriedly 
pushed  three  ten-franc  pieces  upon  the  chosen  num- 
ber. 

In  another  minute  thirty-six  times  that  sum  lay 
awaiting  him. 

"  Shall  I  leave  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  no,  take  it,  take  yours,  —  anything.  But 
come  away,  please,  come  away,"  said  Violet,  not 
in  the  least  understanding  the  transaction,  but 
quite  aware  of  the  hungry  and  envious  eyes  that 
followed  the  money  as  it  came  back  into  her  com- 
panion's hand.  And  then  the  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  I  could  see  the,  blood  mounting 
painfully  into  her  very  temples.  Some  of  the  eyes 
so  attracted  were  not  speedily  withdrawn.  One 
swarthy,  black-bearded  man,  with  eyes  like  a*hawk, 
rose,  and  invited  our  pet  by  look  and  gesture  to 
take  his  chair. 

"  Mees  has  all  the  favor  of  ze  godlike  Fortuna," 
he  said,  grinning. 

"  Do  sit,  Violet ;  you  will  not  be  noticed  so 
much ;  do,  there  's  a  dear  girl,  and  tell  me  what  to 
play." 

"  I  shall  unite  to  your  ventures,"  said  the  foreign- 
er, evidently  understanding  the  purport,  though  not 
the  words  of  Lionel's  entreaty.  And  he  backed 
quite  out  and  offered  his  chair  to  our  poor  confused 
pet.  I  was  just  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  Herbert 
(who  had  a  knack  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment 
on  this  evening)  stepped  forward. 

"  You  have  forgotten  that  I  was  to  have  the  last 
waltz,  Violet,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  seeking  you  ; 
come."  He  took  her  unresisting  hand,  gave  his 
brother,  who  was  about  to  interfere,  a  look  that  Will 
called  a  "  silencer,"  and  led  her  away.  The; 
not  go  back  into  the  ball-room.  When  I  reached 
the  hotel,  I  found  my  Violet  in  tears. 

"  You  are  over-excited,  my  dear,"  I  said,  and  be- 
gan to  take  off  her  ornaments. 

"I  am  in  such  trouble,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you.     Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 
"  Dear  child,  you  have  done  no  harm." 
"  Do  you  know,  do  you  really  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  was  there,  watching  you.     We  quite  in- 
tended to  show  you  the  Rooms  some  evening,  and 
Mr.  Bell  would  have  explained  the  game  to  you. 
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There  was  no  barm  in  your  going,  but  Lionel  was  to 
blame  for  taking  you  in  your  ball-dress."  After 
liiis  the  little  soul  sobbed  all  the  more.  I  put  her 
into  her  bed  and  sat  beside  her,  holding  her  trusting 
little  hand  in  mine,  until  her  breathing  became  reg- 
ular, the  tears  dried  on  her  face,  and  she  slept. 
Perhaps  another  tear  fell  upon  it  as  I  kissed  her,  but 
I  know  that  I  thanked  God  for  his  mercies,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  brightness  in  this  pleasant 
world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  my  old  favor- 
ite, Lionel,  did  not  behave  himself  very  well  dur- 
ing the  next  month.  Miss  Prue  was  in  a  state  as 
nearly  bordering  on  distraction  as  propriety  allowed 
her. 

,:  The  young  man  must  have  his  fling,"  said  the 
kind  General ;  "  he  has  never  seen  anything  of  the 
sort  before.  He  '11  soon  come  straight  again.  Don't 
worry  him,  Prue  ;  he  is  a  good  lad." 

"  Worry  him  !  What  expressions,  brother  !  Coun- 
sel, advice,  are  now  to  be  spoken  of  as  men  speak  of 
—  of  aggressive  dogs.     Worry,  indeed  ! " 

At  last,  however,  things  were  getting  too  bad. 
Lionel  took  his  seat  at  the  green  table  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  scarcely  left  it  again 
until  they  closed  for  the  night.  We  all  besought 
the  General  to  interfere. 

"  Our  little  plans  for  Violet  will  all  be  ruined  by 
his  present  thoughtlessness,"  I  urged.  Then  the 
father  told  his  son  he  must  either  give  his  word  not 
to  re-enter  the  gambling  saloon  or  return  with  them 
all  to  England,  and  at  once.  Lionel  chose  the  for- 
mer alternative.  He  must  have  felt  grateful  to  his 
father,  who  had  allowed  him  to  run  on  in  his  own 
way,  and  given  him  all  necessary  moneys  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  until  a  check  was  absolutely 
necessary.  So  Lion  acquiesced  with  a  good  grace, 
and  now  sought  to  pass  his  time,  and  forget  his 
craving  for  play,  in  a  fresh  burst  of  love-making. 
But  in  Violet  there  was  a  change  that  chilled  these 
thoughts  of  his.  She  did  not  turn  from  her  merry- 
faced  Triend  :  that  might  have  augured  hope  in  the 
winning  her  back  ;  but  she  met  him  without  any  of 
her  wonted  interest  and  sprightliness.  She  did  not 
care  if  he  came,  stayed,  or  went.  She  did  not  mind 
walking  with  him,  but  she  showed  neither  liking 
nor  disinclination  when  such  walking  was  proposed. 
We  all  saw  the  change,  and  I  acknowledged  that  I 
had  been  hasty,  and  that  the  woman's  feelings  still 
slumbered  in  the  little  breast. 

"Perhaps  she  will  never  care  for  any  one," 
said  Will,  "  This  is  the  second  lover  in  six 
months." 

"  She  has  never  been  beloved  yet,"  I  answered, 
fearing  to  say  more,  as  I  had  been  so  manifestly 
wrong  in  my  former  ideas.  My  husband  shook  his 
head. 

gjj"  You  are  very  queer  creatures,  you  women,  very 
queer,  and  not  to  be  sounded  at  all.  You  're  either 
too  shallow  or  too  deep  :  it 's  not  for  me  to  say  which. 
How  some  girls  would  have  clung  to  that  handsome 
young  fellow  all  the  more  pertinaciously,  just  be- 
cause he  was  thoughtless  and  foolhardy,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  them  a  bit,  and  hankered  after  for- 
bidden pleasures  !  " 

"  That  would  have  been  so  if  a  girl  —  if  Violet 
had  loved  him.  But,  indeed,  matters  went  too  fast 
and  too  smoothly ;  we  might  have  been  sure  they 
could  not  all  end  in  rose-color." 

u  The  old  theory  about  its  being  unfortunate  to 
win  the  first  rubber  ?  Cards  and  love  have  some- 
thing in  common." 


"  Have  they  though  ?  Then  I  will  thank  you  for 
some  information  about " 

But  that  led  us  on  to  another  subject,  with  which 
Violet  has  nothing  to  do.  That  young  person  was 
altogether  in  a  somewhat  contradictory  and  unsatis- 
factory frame  of  mind  for  weeks  after  the  ball  at 
the  Redoute.  She  made  desperate  love  to  the  dear 
old  General,  and  turned  her  back,  as  Will  says,  on 
all  her  other  friends.  I  never  found  out  what  passed 
between  her  and  Herbert  when  he  led  her  home  on 
that  eventful  night ;  but  I  know  that  she  shunned 
him,  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  walk  with  him 
alone,  and  scarcely  answered  if  he  spoke  to  her. 
And  yet  I  caught  her  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  his 
face  sometimes,  and  I  knew  that  she  heard,  ay,  and 
eagerly  listened  to,  the  few  words  he  spoke.  He 
was  not  much  with  us ;  he  liked  walking,  and  would 
often  start  away  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  for 
two  or  three  days'  tour. 

October  was  coming  upon  us  now,  and  we  began 
to  speak  of  going  home.  I  had  resolved  that 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  —  or  a  good  husband 
—  should  take  our  darling  from  us  again.  She  was 
such  a  blessing  and  comfort,  and  so  constantly 
reminded  us,  by  her  very  name  even,  of  spring  and 
sunshine,  and  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in  Nature's 
day  of  promise. 

How  long  might  she  be  with  us  ?  I  thought.  I 
held  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ashley  in  my  hands.  I  had 
told  him  my  wishes  and  opinions  honestly,  and  he 
had  responded  with  all  possible  kindness.  Tie 
would  not  take  her  away.  How  about  that  hand- 
some lover  with  the  tawny  mane  ? 

We  elders  were  sitting  out  in  the  beautiful 
avenue,  listening  to  the  energetic  band,  and  the  two 
in  my  thoughts  were  walking  leisurely  up  and  down. 
Lionel's  arm  had  been  offered  and  rejected,  and  he 
had  folded  his  hands  upon  his  back.  Violet,  a 
little  pouting,  a  little  trifling,  wholly  charming, 
toyed  with  her  parasol,  looked  provokingly  into  his 
face,  and  gave  him  pert  answers^in  her  own  pert 
way.  At  last  he  grew  impatient  of  her  nonsense, 
and  must  —  I  judge  from  later  confessions  —  have 
said  something  like  — 

"  You  are  making  fun  of  me,  Violet.  I  am  in 
earnest,  and  will  not  be  laughed  at.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  once  for  all,  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to  be 
my  wife.  I  am  tired  of  all  this  play.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  made  the  beginning  ?  " 

"You  did.  I  thought  you  beautiful  that  very 
first  day,  when  I  placed  your  little  foot  in  the 
wishing-place.  I  wished  then  that  you  might  have 
put  it  upon  my  neck  instead,  and  called  me  your 
slave.  I  would  have  done  your  bidding  fast 
enough." 

"  Now  you  know  me  better  you  want  me  to  do 
yours.  Thanks ;  I  don't  care  about  a  master  at 
present."  And  she  laughed  merrily  enough.  Then 
he  stood  still, -fronting  her. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time, 
will  you  be  my  wife?  I  know  Mrs.  Bell  would  like 
it,  so  would  my  father :  he  wants  me  settled ;  and 
surely  your  father  could  not  object.  Violet,  may 
we  write  and  ask  him  ?  " 

"  No ! "  she  said,  and  I  saw  her  plant  her  foot  and 
parasol  firmly  down  into  the  ground.  "  No,  no,  no  ! 
ten  thousand  times,  no  !  And  I  tell  you,  Lionel,  you 
will  never  change  me,  not  if  you  worry  me  all  the 
few  days  we  stay  together,  you  will  never  change 
me.  I  don't  love  you,  and  I  don't  love  Mr.  Otto, 
tthough  you  have  picked  up  that   silly   story,   and 
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choose  to  say  so,  and  —  and  —  and  —  I  don't  think 
I  know  what  love  is,  and  —  and  —  I  don't  wish  to. 
There ! " 

"  Let  me  teach  you.     I  can,  and  will." 

"  From  you  I  could  never  learn  it.  Let  us  be 
friends.  Shake  hands,  and  have  done  with  the 
nonsense,  once  for  all." 

Of  course  he  would  not  shake  hands,  but  went 
away  from  her  with  hasty  and  angry  steps. 

She  told  it  all  to  me  afterwards,  and  silenced  all 
comments  or  eulogy. 

"  Dearest  and  kindest  of  mothers,  —  and  you  do 
seem  to  me  like  a  mother,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  "  you  love  me,  and  you  love  dear  Mr. 
Bell,  and  you  know  how  nice  that  is,  and  we  are  all 
so  happy.  Let  us  go  on  so.  I  am  sorry  if  he  cares 
for  me  ;  I  know  it  won't  last ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I 
can  never  care  for  him,  in  the  right  way,  you  know." 
And  she  would  say  no  further  word  in  the  matter. 

After  that  walk  Lionel  did  not  come  near  her. 
He  was  a  somewhat  spoilt  and  a  vain  young  man, 
and  his  vanity  had  received  a  smarting  blow,  which 
he  could  neither  ignore  nor  forgive. 

The  last  morning  of  our  pleasant  stay  had  come. 
Violet  had  hurried  away  to  her  mineral  bath,  from 
which  she  was  wont  to  return  like  Hebe,  or  Aurora, 
or  any  one  famous  for  rosiest  health.  Herbert  had 
been  away  for  a  day's  walking,  but  had  promised  to 
return  in  time  "  to  see  us  off." 

After  her  bath,  Violet  walked  away  along  the 
winding  path,  up  to  the  heights  that  tower  over  the 
town. 

"  I  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  dear  place," 
she  told  me,  afterwards,  "  and  I  marched  away,  up 
and  up,  till  I  came  to  the  brightest  point  for  the 
view.  I  took  my  hat  off,  and  stood  panting  and 
looking  down,  when,  all  at  once,  Herbert  stepped 
out  of  the  wood.  He  startled  me  so !  And  I  was 
so  warm,  and  so  out  of  breath,  and  my  hair  all 
untidy  !  I  was  so  ashamed !  He  said  he  had  been 
walking  since  before  sunrise,  on  purpose  to  —  to  — 
to  see  us  again  before  we  went,  and  to  offer  me  a 
little  flower  that  he  had  found.  He  said,  '  Was 
it  not  a  very  strange  time  of  year  for  a  —  for  this  ? ' 
Then  he  showed  me  a  forget-me-not.  It  seemed  to 
come  in  answer  to  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  he  said, 
just  as  now  came  the  Violet  in  whose  hand  he 
wished  to  lay  that  other  blossom.  Then  he  gave 
me  the  flower,  and  held  my  hand,  and  —  and  — 
somehow,  all  at  once,  he  held  me  too,  and  I  cried, 
and  I  think  he  cried,  but  I  don't  know.  He  said  he 
was  too  happy.  Dearest  of  mothers,  I  do  know 
that  I  do  love  him,  and  that  I  am  too  happy,  and 
that  it  is  —  so  nice  !  " 

So  the  woman  had  arisen  at  last.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  had  to  give  into  another's  keeping 
the  flower  that  had  come  so  young  and  guileless 
a  blossom  into  mine. 

It  is  only  a  sketch,  you  see,  a  little  jotting  down 
about  sunshine  and  love  ;  perhaps  a  rain  or  a  storm 
cloud,  but  it  speaks  of  a  time  that  has  led  to  a  very 
beautiful  summer  in  two  human  lives,  now  one. 


HAPPINESS. 
Could  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  purveyors  of 
enjoyment  in  the  world  make  one  shoeblack  happy  '? 
Thj  question  is  in  substance,  and  not  very  inaccu- 
rately quoted,  Mr.  Carlyle's.  And  the  answer  he 
gives  is,  no  :  just  because  what  the  shoeblack,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  requires  for  his  satisfaction,  is  the 
whole  universe,  neither  more  nor  less. 


Yet  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  human  be- 
ings purvey  happiness,  on  paper,  for  each  other,  is 
scarcely  less  noticeable  than  the  peremptory  manner 
in  which  each  separate  human  being,  when  it  comes 
to  what  Mrs.  Gamp  calls  a  nonplush,  insists  on  pur- 
veying his  own  happiness  for  himself.  "  My  little 
girl,  who  can  scarcely  speak  yet,"  writes  a  friend 
who  knows  something  of  the  young  as  well  as  of 
periodicals,  "  might  have  the  run  of  the  magazines 
every  month.  There  is  one  magazine  green  and 
red,  and  full  of  pictures  ;  there  is  another  with  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  rampant,  blazing  in  scarlet  and 
gold.  But  she  obstinately  gives  her  heart  to  a  Con- 
gregational Year-book,  in  plain  buff',  with  no  pic- 
tures whatever,  except  tedious  '  elevations '  of  chap- 
els in  Madagascar  and  Mudborough.  For  this  she 
weeps,  with  this  she  is  in  joy ;  and  when  it  is  mis- 
laid, she  seeks  it  like  a  passionate  good  shepherd 
following  up  an  estray,  nor  rests  till  it  is  in  fold 
again.  It  is  true  she  then  tears  off  the  cover  per- 
haps, but  that  only  completes  the  paradox."  Our 
friend  appears  to  us  to  be  right.  Ivan  the  Terrible 
used  to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  breakfast  by  assisting 
in  the  torture-dungeons,  and  there  is  no  eudaimo- 
meter  which  can  prove  by  register  that  his  pleasure 
was  not  as  great  as  Howard's.  Perhaps  that  of 
Dando  in  the  oyster-season  was  greater  still.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  there  have 
been  people  who  were  utterly  insensible  to  the  de- 
lights of  courtship.  Voltaire  says  that  the  bliss  of 
love  "  par  ses  seuls  avant-gouts  est  un  plaisir  ineffa- 
ble." But  there  was  once  a  high  imperial  Teutonic 
personage  whose  notion  in  love  matters  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "  il  voulait  toujours  debuter 
par  la  fin."  After  all,  however,  sugar  is  sweet.  We 
desire  to  create  no  false  antitheses.  We  only  want 
to  know  what  right  any  other  human  being  has  to 
prescribe  happiness  even  for  Dando,  if  .he  will  only 
pay  his  way  ? 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  supremely  absurd  and  sancti- 
monious breach  of  promise  case,  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well  ventured  on  a  few  words  tending  to  discourage 
the  bringing  of  actions  of  that  kind.  He  said, 
among  many  things,  what  certainly  seemed  natural 
enough,  namely,  that  it  is  better  for  a  couple  to  find 
out  their  mistake  before  marriage  than  after  ;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  a  mistake  that  implied  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  feeling  which  under  compulsion  of  cir- 
cumstances would  issue  in  'almost  hatred  ;  such  as 
that  poor  creature  Pendennis  experienced  towards 
Fanny  (who  was  subsequently  "  happy  "  with  Hux- 
ter)  after  the  fever  which  his  love  had  brought  on  ; 
or  such  as  was  experienced  by  that  lover  in  med- 
iaeval story  (we  forget  the  name),  who,  having  been 
desperately  stabbed  by  his  mistress,  immediately 
came  to  dislike  her,  —  owing,  says  the  chronicler,  to 
the  loss  of  blood. 

However,  some  of  our  publicists  were  down  upon 
Baron  Bramwell  immediately.  Of  course,  they 
reproduced  the  judgment,  or  sermon,  or  homily,  Of 
piece  of  clap-trap,  or  whatever  anybody  chooses  to 
call  it,  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  which'  he  observes  that  if 
two  Kilkenny  cats  be  tied  up  in  a  bag  together,  they 
will  in  time  take  gracefully  to  the  situation,  and  end 
by  loving  each  other,  because  they  find  there  is  no 
escape ;  at  least,  those  are  not  his  lordship's  exact 
words,  but  that  is  the  sentiment.  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  that  in  the  case  of  people  who  really  like 
each  other,  the  very  possibility  of  a  separation  upon 
misconduct  would  act  as  a  check,  and  prevent  the 
differences  which,  under  the  other  system,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  harmonized,  but  never  are  ;  and  that  for 
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those  who  do  not  like  each  other  it  is  always  the 
story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  with  the  usual  ending, 
not  Lord  Stowell's.     But  this  is  non-essential  to  our 

Eoint,  and  we  do  not  decide.  The  critics  of  Baron 
Iramwell  went  on  to  observe  that  marriages  by 
compulsion  were  often  happy  :  did  not  Dr.  Johnson 
say  that  marriages  would  be  just  as  felicitous  if  they 
were  settled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  Among  the 
Moravians,  these  critics  continued,  marriages  were 
arranged  for  the  couples,  and  not  by  them  ;  and  mar- 
riages among  the  Moravians  were  as  happy  as  any 
others. 

Now  it  is  here  that  our  topic  emerges  again.  How, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  does  anybody  know  whether 
the  Moravians  are  happy  in  their  married  lives  ? 
What  conceivable  proof  could  establish  such  a  fact  ? 
Observation  ?  Not  a  bit,  till  we  know  the  standard 
and  emotive  capacity  of  the  observer.  Their  own 
testimony  ?  Not  a  bit,  till  we  know  their  standard 
and  emotive  capacity,  and,  most  important  of  all,  till 
we  have  made  experiments  upon  them.  "  To  the 
bird  that's  inured  to  the  cage,  it  would  not  be  bliss 
to  be  free  "  ;  but  unquestionably  a  bird,  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  has  capacities,  the  exercise  of  all  of 
which  would  increase  its  happiness.  To  people  so 
deficient  in  emotive  capacity  as  Shakers,  or  Rapp- 
Harmonists,  or  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  need 
not  be  specified,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  certain  kinds  of 
happiness.  Yet^t  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  though 
Kaspar  Hauser,  knowing  no  better,  was  what  some 
people  call  "  happy  "  in  his  garret,  and  pleased  with 
his  wooden  "  ross,  ross,"  he  would  not,  after  his  re- 
lease, have  gone  back  willingly  to  his  garret.  He 
knew  the  difference  between  a  live  horse  and  a 
wooden  one  when  he  had  the  «chance  of  judging. 
Let  every  man  have  his  choice ;  but  let  not  the 
human  instrument  of  three  octaves  dictate  happi- 
ness to  another  of  seven. 

This  brings  us  into  the  main  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  instruments  of  largest  range,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  greatest  emotive  capacity,  are  necessarily 
the  fewest.  What,  then,  one  asks,  can  be  done  with 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as  a 
moral  touchstone  ?  At  first  sight,  it  seems  obvious 
to  answer,  —  Nothing.  But,  they  reply,  it  is  the 
average  well-being  of  average  people  that  must  be 
chiefly  cared  for,  and  to  that  we  must  accommodate 
the  exceptions.  Must  we  so  ?  But  though  it  is 
this  average  which  constitutes  the  platform  of  action, 
and  furnishes  the  seed-field  of  all  human  inspiration, 
it  is  nothing  in  itself.  It  displays,  as  an  average, 
no  guaranty  of  growth,  no  indication  of  moral  pur- 
pose, nothing  which,  in  fact  justifies,  much  less  any- 
thing which  glorifies  or  dignifies  itself.  Of  an  aver- 
age couple  is  born  Grace  Darling,  or  Shakespeare ; 
and  then  we  see  what  is  latent  in  the  "  average," 
and  what  it  is  made  for.  And  we  discern,  among 
other  things,  that  the  happiness  of  which  human  be- 
ings are  capable  is  incalculably  greater  than  any- 
thing which  the  "  average  "  does  of  itself  suggest. 
If,  then,  we  take  any  average  for  our  touchstone, 
what  becomes  of  the  minority  by  whose  existence 
the  existence  of  the  average  is  justified  since  the 
minority  show  us  what  the  average  was  made 
for?  > 

This  is  an  old  difficulty  put  in  one  of  a  million 
possible  forms.  It  has  been  said  by  a  recent  writer, 
whose  book  was  reviewed  in  these  columns,  that  Mr. 
Mill  has  made  a  great  step  towards  bringing  into 
accord,  or  to  something  hike  approximation  at  all 
events,  the  two  schools  by  making  the  touchstone 
subjective.     We  presume  the  reference  is   to  that 


portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  work  on  Utilitarianism,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  higher  and  lower  pleasures.  The 
appeal,  says  Mr.  Mill,  must  be  made  to  those  who 
have  tasted  both. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  help  us  one  atom. 
How  are  we  to  know  that  anybody  has  tasted  both  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  would  rather  part  with  years  of 
ordinary  enjoyment  than  with  what  comes  to  him  out 
of  a  bed  of  waving  larkspurs  or  a  leaping  river.  Now 
what  would  Calvin  have  said  to  such  a  maniac  ?  It 
is  probable  that  Calvin  cared  no  more  about  Mount 
Blanc  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  than  he  did  about 
spiced  wines,  —  not  so  much.  What  would  he  have 
said  to  Wordsworth  and  "  the  power  of  hills "  ? 
Yet  be  would  unhesitatingly  have  said  he  had  been 
through  all  that  —  "  Oh,  je  connais  cette  situation- 
Ik  ! "  —  and,  perhaps,  made  laws  accordingly.  Again, 
how  are  we  to  tell  that  any  given  wise  man  has  ex- 
perienced what  are  called  the  pleasures  of  sense  ? 
He  may  swear  he  has,  and  produce  witnesses  to  cer- 
tain facts ;  but  it  all  goes  for  nothing,  because  there 
is  experience  and  experience.  We  may  presume 
that  "  the  learned  Bevoriskius  "  knew  something 
about  them,  or  that  he  would  never  have  made  the 
exclamation,  "  How  merciful  is  Heaven  to  all  its 
creatures  ! "  But  how  many  philosophers  resemble 
the  learned  Bevoriskius,  or  would  think  of  extolling 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  anything  like  the  reason 
of  "  Le  Second  Adorateur  "  in  "  Les  Louanges  de 
Dieu"? 

Nor  is  this  all ;  or  half.  In  the  farce  of  Box  and 
Cox  Married  and  Settled,  there  is  a  jealousy-scene, 
in  which,  Box  surprising  Cox  (or  vice  versa),  Mrs. 
Box  falls  fainting  into  the  arms  of  Cox,  or  vice  versa. 
She  is  a  heavy  woman.  Panting  with  her  weight, 
Cox  gasps  out,  "  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Box, 
that  I  had  previously  no  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
Mrs.  Box."  Now,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons, 
including  Mr.  Mill  himself  and  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand philosophers,  moralists,  legislators,  publicists, 
big-wigs,  and  pundits  of  all  sorts,  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  solidarity  of  human  delight.  They  draw 
sharp  lines  where  the  artistic  or  poetic  nature  finds 
no  line  drawn  whatever.  They  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  be  taught  (owing  to  a  radical  defect  in  their 
natures),  that,  as  there  was  in  Bunyan's  dream  a 
way  to  Hell  visible  near  the  very  gate  of  Heaven, 
so  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven  for  people  of  another 
mould  from  every  joy  which  is  not  in  itself  wrong. 
They  know  nothing  of  that  involuntary  co-ordination 
of  all  pleasures  into  the  one  form  of  delight  which  is 
the  triumph  of  life,  and  the  seal  of  the  largest  ca- 
pacity of  receiving.  Of  course,  we  say  guardedly, 
of  receiving  only.  There  are  most  curious  indica- 
tions in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  in  the  writings 
of  others  of  his  school,  not  only  that  they  do  not 
know  by  experience  the  value,  even  in  a  compara- 
tive criticism  of  life,  of  certain  of  its  more  fibrous 
elements,  but  that  they  do  not  know  that  just  where 
they  most  rigidly  classify,  others,  as  keenly  sensitive 
to  what  they  call  intellectual  pleasure  as  themselves, 
begin  to  feel  that  classification  is  impossible.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  mag- 
nificent capacities  of  a  myriad  of  philosophers,  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  the  difference 
between  criticising  and  living.  And  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  true  that  for  classification  of  pleasiJres 
we  must  seek  to  read  co-ordination  of  delights  (cov- 
ering all  pleasure  whatever),  what  becomes  of  the 
subjective  test  and  the  appeal  to  those  who  have 
"  tasted  both  "  ? 
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TWO  HOURS  IN  JAIL. 

BY    JAMES    GREENWOOD. 
(Second  Paper.*) 

The  City  Prison  at  Holloway  is  an  establishment 
for  the  reception,  of  criminals  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  or  leas,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  governor  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  delinquents 
in  his  custody.  To  provide  receptacles  at  once  com- 
modious and  secure  for  so  many  lodgers  is  undoubt- 
edly an  essential  condition,  but  another  of  almost 
equal  importance  is  so  to  arrange  the  said  recepta- 
cles that  the  ways  thereto  may  converge  to  one 
common  centre,  the  hitter  affording  a  stand-point 
from  which  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  full  num- 
ber of  cell-doors  may  be  obtained  by  the  warders  on 
duty.  Without  entering  on  architectural  detail  it 
may  be  said,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  radi- 
ating corridors,  these  prime  aids  towards  successful 
prison  management  have  been  attained.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  whole  establishment,  from  ex- 
tremest  corner  to  corner,  and  from  roof  to  basement, 
is  scrupulously  clean  ;  indeed,  it  is  glaringly  60,  and 
painful  to  contemplate  on  that  account.  You  look 
upward  and  round  about,  and  all  is  white,  white, 
spotless,  and  dead,  and  harmonizing  exactly  with  the 
frequent  notice-boards  enjoining  *'  silexce  "  hung 
around.  Under  foot  all  is  black ;  it  cannot  well  be 
blacker,  for  the  flooring  material  is  asphalte,  and 
every  morning  it  is  black-leaded  till  it  shines  like  the 
face  of  a  kitchen-stove.  It  looks  like  a  still,  black 
pool  in  the  evening  light,  and  is  slippery  as  glass. 
The  warders,  conforming  to  the  grim  rule  of  silence, 
glide  about  in  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which  are  white 
canvas  and  the  $oles  India-rubber.  They  shift  from 
this  point  to  that  go  swiftly  and  noiselessly  that  you 
would  think  that  the  still,  black  pool  was  frozen  to 
ice  and  they  were  sliding  on  it,  only  that  as  a  rule 
sliders  are  jolly-looking  people,  and  these  were  sol- 
emn men,  resigned  to  their  duty  perhaps,  but  over- 
powered by  a  melancholy  that  dwells  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  City  Prison  is  a  working  prison,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, taking  advantage  of  certain  facilities  that 
perhaps  are  peculiar  to  the  prison  location,  appears 
to  have  advanced  for  towards  solving  the  long-tried 
puzzle  of  how  to  make  enforced  labor  profitable. 
By  way  of  answer  to  a  question  put  by  us  •relative 
to  this  matter,  there  was  placed  in  our  hands  the 
"  labor-roll  "  for  the  day,  showing  at  a  glance  how 
every  capable  prisoner  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
had  been  employed  since  morning.  I  wish  that  I 
had  copied  the  roll  that  I  might  have  presented  it 
to  the  reader  in  its  exact  entirety,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber that  it  included  painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  car- 
penter.1, wood  -  choppers,  barbers,  wheel  -  treaders, 
oakum-pickers,  bricklayers,  brick-makers,  and,  last 
and  most  important  of  all,  mat-makers.  There  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy  mat-makers.  We  went 
into  the  mat-factory,  where  there  are  several  loom?, 
which  have  been  erected  oh  the  present  governor's 
responsibility.  We  were  informed  that  a  prisoner 
who  had  never  seen  a  loom  before  might  be  taught 
to  make  himself  useful  at  one  in  a  fortnight.  The 
prison  authorities  are  at  no  risk  as  regards  their  mat- 
makkug.  A  contractor  provides  all  material,  bring- 
ing it  to  their  doors  and  carrying  away  all  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  last  year  the  profits  thereon 
that  was  handed  to  the  corporation  out  of  this  branch 
of  prison  labor  alone  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
pounds. 


*  See  Every  Saturday,  No.  138. 


I  have  alluded  to  brick -making  as  figuring  in  the 
labor-roll,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as  doubtless 
the  reader  will  be  to  find  it  there.  Twenty-five,  I 
think,  was  the  number  of  prison-hands  engaged  at 
this  branch  of  manufacture ;  but  where  was  it  per- 
formed ?  To  make,  bricks  it  is  necessary  to  have  at 
your  command  clay  and  "  breeze  "  or  cinders  for 
burning.  "  Come  with  me,"  said  the  governor, 
"and  you  shall  see  all  about  it." 

He  conducted  us  out  of  the  prison  to  the  grounds 
at  the  rear  of  it,  enclosed  by  the  high  prison- walls, 
of  course. 

The  ground  pertaining  to  the  jail  is  about  seven 
acres  in  extent,  and  without  doubt  it  is  made  the 
most  of.  Two  acres  and  a  quarter  are  in  wheat,  — 
the  very  finest  that  can  be  met  for  fifty  miles  round, 
owing  doubtless  to  a  judicious  utilization  of  the  pris- 
on sewage  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  Besides 
the  wheat  there  are  thriving  plots  of  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  and  onions  and  leeks  for  soup,  all  sown  and 
tended  by  the  prisoners.  Never  was  wheat  so  pre- 
cious, thanks  to  its  merciful  grower.  It  is  a  jail 
regulation  that  every  prisoner  shall  take  so  much 
walking  exercise  each  day,  and  in  ordinary  the  ne- 
cessary operation  is  performed  in  a  dreary,  flag-paved 
yard  wherein  the  prisoners  tramp  wearily  to  and  fro 
through  the  specified  time,  —  how  much  exhilarated 
may  be  easily  imagined.  But  just  now  it  is  pleas- 
ant walking  for  the  inmates  of  Holloway  Prison,  and 
it  will  grow  pleasanter  until  wheat-cutting  time 
comes.  In  one  of  the  largest  patches  circular  paths 
are  left,  and  this  is  the  exercise-ground.  To  be  sure, 
to  expect  to  rouse  wholesome  emotion  in  the  breasts 
of  a  certain  set  of  Holloway  prisoners  by  so  gentle  a 
means  would  be  simply  absurd ;  but  they  are  not  all 
of  this  sort.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of  misera- 
ble men,  young  and  old,  who  under  a  spell  of  devilry 
have  slipped  from  the  path  of  rectitude  once,  and 
only  once,  and  who  in  the  confines  of  their  narrow, 
solitary  cell  drop  hot  tears  of  remorse  and  penitence 
as  their  thoughts  wander  Jiome,  and  to  wives  and 
children,  and  they  yearn  till  their  hearts  ache  for  the 
day  that  shall  restore  them.  What,  after  the  debas- 
ing drudgery  of  jail-labor,  must  that  hour's  tramping 
through  the  hopeful  green  wheat  be  to  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  all  tramping  through  green  wheat 
out  in  the  prison  rear-ward  garden.  It  is  here  that 
the  bricks  are  made.  The  governor's  severely  eco- 
nomic instincts  have  led  him  to  argue  that  although 
no  kind  of  crop  may  be  raised  out  of  clay,  such  as 
abounds  on  his  estate,  there  is  another  direct  and 
simple  method  of  making  the  material  in  question 
productive.  In  a  great  pit  the  furnace  and  ordinary 
fire-refuse  of  the  prison  is  stored,  and  with  these  two 
ingredients  he  sets  to  work.  There  is  a  "  pug-mill " 
worked  by  manual  instead  of  horse-power,  and 
"  moulders "  and  barrow-hands  and  stackers,  all 
wearing  the  slate-colored  skeleton  suit  with  the  em- 
broidered sleeve  and  the  metal  ticket  with  a  num- 
ber on  it  about  their  neck.  But  silence  still  pre- 
vails. You  can  hear  the  dull  thud  of  the  clay  as  the 
moulder  fills  his  mould,  and  the  clap  of  the  little 
boards  with  which  the  carriers  take  up  the  soft  brick, 
and  the  creak  of  the  barrow-wheel  as  the  bricks  are 
wheeled  away ;  but  beyond  that  there  is  not  noise 
enough  to  drown  the  chirp  of  a  free  sparrow  that  has 
her  nest  in  a  niche  of  the  prison  wall.  In  the  midst 
of  the  workers,  perched  in  a  6ort  of  pulpit,  is  an 
officer  in  prison  livery,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
fold  his  arms  and  shut  his  mouth  and  keep  his  ears 
open  and  stare  at  the  five-and-tv.enty  brick-makers 
with  all  his  might,  ready  to  pounce  on  anybody  who 
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dare  break  the  golden  rule.  But  nobody  grumbles ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  throughout  the 
jail  there  are  no  such  cheerful  looking  laborers  as 
those  out-o'-door  ones.  However  severe  the  task,  it 
is  performed  in  the  open  air,  where  the  crow  flies 
overhead  and  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  blows. 
Besides,  there  is  fair  in  view  the  only  obstacle  that 
stands  between  them  and  liberty,  between  them  and 
the  common  pavement  on  which  people  lounge,  or 
saunter,  or  hurry,  without  dreaming  of  restraint. 
They  can  hear  the  leather-lunged  potboy  from  the 
public-house  over  the  way  bawling  "  Beer  O  ! "  they 
can  hear  the  carriages  rattling  along  the  road-way 
and  the  heavy  market-cart  rumbling  over  the  stones, 
and  can  picture  the  happy  carter  smoking  his  short 
pipe  as  he  slouches  along,  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  his  whip  over  his  shoulder.  Ah,  dear 
reader !  you  know  a  few  clever  people,  and  so  do 
I ;  but  for  "  seeing  through  a  brick  wall,"  as  the 
saying  is,  one  of  these  unfortunate  laborers  in  the 
prison  garden  might  be  matched  against  any  one  of 
them,  and  backed  at  long  odds  to  win. 

The  labor  least  relished  by  the  prisoners  —  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it  —  is  the  treadwheel.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment to  an  immense  tank  fixed  on  the  roof.  Hand- 
pumping  was  at  first  tried,  and  with  such  question- 
able success  that  the  laborers  were  suspected  of 
"  shirking,"  and  to  prove  the  charge  against  them  a 
gang  of  free-workers  were  called  in  and  set  to  the 
task  ;  but,  having  that  blessed  privilege,  after  a  trial 
they  dropped  the  pump-handles  and  flatly  declined 
"  to  have  any  more  of  it."  The  treadwheel  answers 
better,  but  it  is  fearfully  hard  work  for  the  tread- 
ers.  With  all  respect  for  the  excellent  contrivers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  under  inspection,  I  would 
suggest  an  alteration  in  this  treadmill  shed.  There 
should  be  more  light  and  more  air  in  the  place  ;  on 
a  hot  summer's  day  the  fatigue  must  be  unbearable. 
The  "  wheel "  itself  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
shed  by  the  wall,  and  revolves  on  an  axle.  At- 
tached to  this  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  are  projecting 
pieces  of  board  six  inches  in  width  and  about  nine 
inches  apart.  Overhead  is  a  short  bar  for  the  oper- 
ator to  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  when  the  wheel  is 
started  he  has  no  foothold  and  no  rest  for  his  feet 
until  his  spell  of  "  treading  "  is  at  an  end.  For  full 
twenty  minutes  he  must  constantly  raise  first  his 
right  foot,  then  his  left,  as  though  he  was  walking  up- 
stairs, and  this  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  times  in  a 
minute.  Fancy  having  to  ascend  twelve  hundred 
stairs  in  twenty  minutes,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Monument  three  times  over  in  that  short  time, 
and  then  to  be  released  that  you  may  sit  in  a  box 
like  a  church-pew  in  the  same  shed  and  pick  oakum 
for  a  further  term  of  twenty  minutes  by  way  of  a 
rest,  and  then  three  times  to  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment again,  and  so  on  through  the  working  hours  of 
every  day !  And  it  is  not  as  though  the  operator  trod 
on  the  open  wheel.  He  must  not  speak  to  his 
neighbor,  he  must  not  see  him  ;  and  to  this  end  he 
works  in  a  sort  of  box  open  at  top.  It  must  be  ter- 
rible work  for  a  fat  man,  and  such  as  well  as  lean 
commit  themselves.  It  is  possible  for  such  an  one, 
as  we  were  informed,  to  lose  in  weight  three  stone  in 
as  many  months. 

But  it  is  not  six  hours  at  the  treadmill,  or  at  any 
other  manner  of  work  performed  at  the  City  Prison, 
that  contents  the  inexorable  authorities  of  that 
model  establishment.  One  way  or  another  a  pris- 
oner must  work  ten  hours.  He  is  roused  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  and  somehow  or  another 


he  is  kindly  preserved  against  the  perils  of  idleness 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  This  shows  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half,  but  he  is  not  working  absolutely  all 
that  time.  He  has  to  go  to  chapel  and  to  take  his 
meals  and  his  exercise.  He  is  tasked  through  ten 
hours  only.  Many  of  the  trades  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  shoemakers  and  tailors  and  the  out-o'- 
door  hands  (excepting  the  brick-makers)  —  "  knock 
off"  at  six  to  get  their  supper,  after  which  they 
retire  to  their  cells  ;  but  they  must  do  some  kind  of 
work  until  the  bell  sounds  eight  o'clock,  when  they 
may  cease,  and  are  privileged  to  spend  the  ensuing 
hour  in  reading  or  meditation,  or  m  washing  them- 
selves, when  the  bell  tolls  again,  and  a  clatter  of 
hammock-hooks,  as  long  and  precise  almost  as  the 
grounding  of  arms  at  a  military  review,  resounds 
through  the  corridors,  and  the  prisoners  may  go  to 
bed. 

Ah  !  the  glorious  privilege  of  breaking  that  horri- 
ble silence,  though  only  for  so  short  a  time  as  may 
be  occupied  in  adjusting  four  iron  hooks  in  as  many 
catches  !  The  blessed  relief  of  lifting  for  a  few  sec- 
onds the  sombre  veil  that  clings  about  a  poor  wretch 
so  suffocatingly  !  "  The  strictest  silence  must  be 
observed,"  say  the  notice-boards,  and  it  is  observed. 
Entering  in  at  a  door  guarded  by  a  gigantic  though 
melancholy  janitor  in  India-rubber  shoes,  the  gov- 
ernor signs  us  to  step  softly  on  to  a  mat  that  is 
there.  We  do  so,  and  in  a  listening  attitude  he 
raises  his  hand.  There  is  not  a  sound.  Before  us 
is  a  long  corridor  containing  a  long  double  row  of 
cells,  each  containing  a  man  alive  and  in  health,  and 
engaged  at  some  kind  of  work;  but  no  charnel- 
house  could  be  quieter. 

Judging  from  the  awful  "  hush,v  the  cells  might 
each  have  been  a  church  vault,  with  a  coffined 
creature  lying  within  it.  But  presently  a  noise  is 
heard,  a  "  Tap !  tap !  tap  !  "  and  then  a  pause,  and 
then  a  succession  of  taps,  vigorous  and  hearty,  con- 
veying to  our  oppressed  senses  a  relief  for  which 
we  sigh  gratefully,  as  one  does  on  a  sultry  evening 
when  the  heavy  and  sudden  rain-drops  come  pit-a- 
pat  on  the  dusty  road.  "  That 's  a  shoemaker,"  the 
governor  whispers ;  "  he 's  got  a  task  to  finish,  and 
he  is  hammering  out  his  sole-leather."  Fortunate 
shoemaker!  If  it  is  a  relief  from  the  dread  be- 
numbing to  clatter  aloud  for  the  space  of  half  a 
minute'  with  a  couple  of  iron  hooks,  what  must  it  be 
to  be  armed  with  a  handy  broad-faced  hammer  and 
a  lapstone,  with  liberty  to  assault  grim  silence  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  right  arm?  How  the  other 
poor  still  stitchers  of  cloth  and  pickers  of  oakum 
must  have  envied  him  !  What  would  they  not  have 
given  for  a  broad-faced  hammer  and  a  lapstone  and 
free  permission  to  bang  away  as  hard  as  they 
pleased  for  half  an  hour !  Good  Lord  !  they  would 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  the  summit  of  Highgate 
Hill.  "  Do  the  prisoners  dread  this  cell  silence  so 
very  much  ?  "  the  reader  may  ask.  Ay,  do  they,  — 
a  hundred  times  more  than  a  free  man  can  possibly 
realize.  A  gang  of  them  —  poor  soft  -  handed 
wretches !  —  were  at  work  on  the  evening  of  our 
visit  at  the  rough  and  to  them  heavy  task  of  brick- 
laying, and  had  been  so  employed  all  day.  Come 
six  o'clock,  they  were  to  turn  into  their  cells,  and 
spend  the  next  two  hours  at  some  light  work  at 
which  they  could  sit  down ;  but  they  did  n't  want 
to  sit  down  ;  they  did  n't  want  to  change  the  heavy 
work  for  the  light.  Holding  up  his  hand,  which  is 
the  sign  that  a  prisoner  craves  permission  to  speak, 
one  of  them  humbly  requested  the  governor  to  allow 
them  to  continue  bricklaying  until  eight  o'clock. 
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But  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  "  For  God's 
sake,  governor,  put  me  in  another  cell ! "  was  the 
prayer  of  one  poor  prisoner  who  had  occupied  the 
same  lodging  through  nine  weary  months ;  "  for 
God's  sake  put  me  somewhere  else  !  I  have  counted 
the  bricks  of  the  cell  I  am  in  till  my  eyes  ache." 

But  there  came  under  our  notice  one  curious 
instance  of  how  small  a  matter  may  upset  the  calcu- 
lations, and  turn  even  to  ridicule  the  sternest  enact- 
ments, of  men  mighty  in  authority.  From  the  men's 
corridor  we  proceeded  to  the  women's,  and,  prideful 
of  his  eminently  successful  silent  system,  the  gov- 
ernor paused  at  the  threshold  with  the  whispered 
remark,  "  These  are  the  female  cells,  and  yet  you 
perceive  the  same  unbroken  stillness  reigns.  Wo- 
men or  men,  gentlemen,  one  system  rules  them,  and 
they  must  obey."  When  lo  !  at  that  very  instant  a 
tiny  voice  was  heard  to  crow  its  shrillest,  and  that 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  where  we  were  standing. 
"  That 's  one  of  the  babies,"  remarked  the  governor, 
with  all  the  wind  suddenly  taken  out  of  his  sails. 
"  Of  course  you  can't  keep  babies  quiet." 

We  were  further  informed  that  as  many  as  four- 
teen of  these  small  mockers  and  defiers  of  gags  and 
governors  were  born  in  the  jail  within  the  year. 
The  mothers  are  permitted  to  take  charge  of  their 
children.  In  every  cell-door  there  is  a  peep-hole  of 
about  the  size  of  a  penny,  covered  first  with  wire 
gauze  and  then  with  a  shifting  metal  cover.  Putting 
this  last  aside,  we  peeped  in,  and  there  we  saw  the 
little  rebel,  who  had  so  audaciously  put  to  rout  the 
governor  and  his  silent  system,  sitting  on  the  bed 
bright  and  lively,  and  getting  rare  fun  out  of  a 
skem  of  darning  cotton,  while  its  mother,  seated  on 
a  stool  by  the  bedside,  was  busily  finishing  a  job  of 
sock-mending  by  the  fading  light  that  shone  in  at 
the  high-up  barred  narrow  strip  of  window.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  presence  of  the 
innocent  baby  with  its  cheerful  little  face  and  its 
general  air  of  content  made  the  gloomy  little  cell 
look  more  or  less  prison-like.  How  the  mother 
would  have  answered  had  the  question  been  put  to 
her  need  not  be  doubted,  but  of  course  she  was  a 
prejudiced  person.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
silent  system  in  all  its  grim  severity  is  imposed  on 
mothers  with  babies  ?  The  cobbler  is  at  liberty  to 
pound  away  at  his  leather  till  the  gloomy  corridor 
echoes  again,  but  he  no  more  dare  whistle  as  he 
hammers  than  he  dare  demand  a  pint  of  beer 
wherewith  to  whet  his  whistle ;  the  incarcerated 
tailor,  to  beguile  the  tedious  time,  may  think  a  tune 
if  he  pleases,  but  to  hum  one  would  be  to  peril  his 
prospects  of  dinner :  how  is  it  with  mothers  and 
their  little  ones  ?  Are  they  bound  to  caress  them 
(and  you  may  depend  that  they  are  not  so  debased 
as  to  have  overcome  the  very  natural  habit)  in 
dumb  show?  Do  they  convey  to  them  words  of 
endearment  under  their  breath,  and  indoctrinate 
them  in  the  soothing  nursery  jingle  by  unsounding 
movements  of  their  lips  ?  The  next  time  I  am  in 
the  company  of  our  worthy  governor,  I  will  ask 
him  all  about  it. 

Every  day  the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  are  made  to  attend  chapel,  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  The  appearance  of  the  sacred  edifice 
quite  upsets  one's  ideas  of  "  freedom  "  of  religious 
worship.  The  chaplain's  pulpit  is  perched  high  up 
against  the  wall  at  the  end,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
get  a  view  of  his  entire  congregation.  Otherwise 
this  would  be  impossible  ;  for  while  the  larger  body 
of  adult  male  prisoners  occupy  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  the  women  and  children  are  partitioned  off 


on  either  side  by  a  tall  partition  that  quite  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  seeing  beyond.  Be- 
fore the  great  space  where  the  men  sit  is  a  pair  of 
tall  grim  iron  gates ;  and  they  are  ranged  on  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other  with  warders  in  attend- 
ance and  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  for  a  single 
instant  they  through  the  whole  of  the  service  depart 
from  the  rigid  rule  of  "  eyes  right."  They  must 
look  steadfastly  before  them,  regarding  through  the 
iron  bars  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  and  they  must 
raise  and  lower  their  prayer-books  with  elbows 
squared  and  all  at  once  like  soldiers  at  drill.  They 
may  not  scrape  their  feet  upon  the  floor  without 
having  afterwards  to  explain  the  movement.  They 
may  scarcely  wink  an  eye  or  sigh  without  danger 
of  rebuke  or  punishment.  God  help  them,  poor 
wretches ! 

It  says  much  in  favor  of  the  Holloway  system, 
however,  that  it  exercises  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  commodious 
infirmary ;  but  out  of  the  large  number  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  only  three  were  invalided,  and 
that  —  at  least  in  two  cases  —  not  through  being 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  severity  of  jail  disci- 
pline. Of  the  two  cases  in  question  one  was  that 
of  an  old  man  turned  eighty,  an  experienced 
"  smasher,"  or  passer  of  spurious  coin,  while  the 
other  was  a  tall,  languid  young  man  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, who,  coming  of  a  family  of  thieves,  had 
always  been  himself  a  thief,  but  who  was  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  He  was  going  home 
to  his  friends  in  the  country,  as  we  were  informed. 
"  He  may  as  well  go  home  and  die,  since  he  wishes 
it,  as  die  here."  When  fever  cases  occur  in  the  jail 
they  are  removed  at  once  to  the  Fever  Hospital, 
and  when  he  is  cured  he  gets  his  liberty ;  on  what 
principle,  however,  is  not  very  clear. 

There  are  peep-holes  in  the  doors  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  male  prisoners  are  confined.  The  pol- 
ished black-leaded  floors  and  the  India-rubber  shoes 
favor  stealthy  approach,  and  the  sliding  corner  of 
the  peep-hole  may  be  shifted  quite  without  sound, 
so  that  at  any  moment  a  prisoner  may  be  under  the 
suspicious  eye  of  a  warder,  and  he  never  know  it. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock  (a  fact  the  great  shining 
bell  hung  in  the  hall  announced  in  deafening  ac- 
cents), the  signal  for  striking  work  for  the  night. 
There  yet  remained  an  hour  till  bedtime.  "  What 
do  they  do  meanwhile  ?  "  we  inquired.  "  Look  and 
see  for  yourself,"  replied  our  guide ;  and  we  did, 
treading  softly  from  door  to  door  and  noiselessly 
pushing  back  the  peep-hole  screen.  The  majority 
were  engaged  in  the  healthful  process  of  washing. 
They  are  not  bound  to  wash  themselves  overnight ; 
but,  as  they  are  expected  to  show  clean  and  ready 
to  commence  the  labor  of  the  day  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  find  it  convenient  to 
perform  their  ablutions  before  they  retire  to  their 
hammocks. 

The  prisoners  are  afforded  every  facility  for 
cleanliness.  In  each  cell  water  is  laid  oii,  and  the 
not  unliberal  allowance  daily  is  six  gallons.  Each 
prisoner  is  provided  with  a  bowl  for  washing  his 
face  and  hands,  and  a  neat  little  tray  holding  about 
a  gallon  and  a  half,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  per- 
form the  same  necessary  operation  on  his  feet,  when 
necessary.  Further,  he  has  a  wooden  soap-dish  and 
a  handy  bit  of  yellow  soap  and  a  good  towel.  Ev- 
ery day  the  men  go  to  church ;  but  on  Sunday 
godliness  and  cleanliness  go  specially  hand  in  hand. 
On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  governor  makes  a  tour 
of  sanitary  inspection,  and  every  prisoner  appears  at 
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his  cell  door  with  his  trousers  pulled  up  above  his 
shins  and  Ins  feet  naked,  while  his  shirt  and  jacket 
are  turned  back  at  the  collar  so  as  to  expose  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  Once  a  week  in  hot  weather, 
and  once  a  fortnight  in  cold,  every  prisoner  has  a 
bath. 

But  peeping  in  at  the  peep-hole  we  discerned  that 
very  many  of  the  captives  were  not  busy  with  the 
soap  and  towel,  —  perhaps  it  was  only  the  expe- 
rienced and  "  settled-down  "  hands  that  were  so. 
Some  of  the  poor  fellows  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
painful  to  contemplate.  Here  was  a  man  seated  on 
his  stool  before  the  scanty  bracketed  board  that 
served  as  his  table,  evidently  engaged  in  composing 
a  letter  to  his  friends,  —  to  his  wife  perhaps. 
Prisoners  have  to  be  mighty  careful  how  they  write 
their  letters.  One  and  all  are  carried  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  by  him  inspected ;  and  unless  it  is  composed 
in  the  plainest  language  and  is  entirely  free  from 
ambiguous  phrases  and  matters  of  a  "  private  "  na- 
ture, the  prisoner  has  wasted  his  time,  for  the  letter 
will  not  be  forwarded.  The  prisoners  are,  of  course, 
apprised  of  this  regulation,  and,  necessary  though  it 
be,  its  observance  is  doubtless  a  source  of  consider- 
able embarrassment, —especially  to  the  imperfectly 
educated  and  the  alley-bred,  whose  knowledge  of 
phraseology,  although  invaluable  to  the  compiler  of 
a  slang  dictionary,  is  altogether  unequal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  plain  and  unmistakable  epistle  as 
will  pass  muster  with  the  lynx-eyed  supervisor. 
But,  however  unsatisfactory,  this  occupation  evinced 
a  disposition  towards  resignation,  which  was  some- 
thing. Others  there  were  who  were  a  long,  long 
way  from  resigned.  Here  might  be  seen  a  man  who 
had  taken  off  his  shoes  that  he  might  make  no  noise 
pacing  his  cell  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  and  with  rapid 
stride  as  a  wild  animal  does  when  it  is  newly  caged, 
with  his  arms  tightly  folded  and  his  face  haggard 
and  wrinkled  by  the  terrible  reflections  that  are 
tormenting  him.  Here  is  another,  apoor  stricken 
wretch  too  cast  down  for  an  active  display  of  his 
agony,  and  who  sits  on  his  stool  still  as  a  statue, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Who  he  is,  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  the  governor  and  the  record- 
book.  Perhaps  he  is  merely  a  regular  thief  bemoan- 
ino-  his  severance  from  some  Sail  or  Poll  of  Spital- 
fields,  and  may  be  a  little  child  or  two,  their  shame- 
ful progeny.  It  is  possible,  for  even  professional 
thieves  may  not  defy  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as 
those  of  society ;  and  though  the  criminal  records 
may  justly  brand  them  as  "  hardened  ruffians,"  make 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  all  hardness.  They 
must  have  their  inner  life  of  domestic  affection  and 
their  heart-yearnings  for  somebody,  or  they  are  less 
than  the  fox  or  the  wolf.  May  be,  however,  the 
dismal  figure  tight  clad  in  his  prison  suit  and  buried 
in  sorrow  so  that  no  more  than  the  top  of  his  closely 
cropped  head  is  visible,  a  month  ago  was  a  free  and 
seemingly  happy  fellow,  who  dined  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  wore  fine  clothes  and  costly  jewelry, 
and  lived  in  a  handsome  villa  at  Brompton  or 
Twickenham  along  with  a  confiding  and  innocent 
wife  and  a  troop  of  merry  children,  who  would  as 
soon  have  believed  that  the  moon  was  about  to  fall 
as  that  papa,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  fidgety  and 
complained  of  headache  and  shut  himself  for  hours 
together  in  his  room,  was  a  miserable  felon  waiting 
and  quaking  for  the  crash  that  he  knew  must  pres- 
ently come.  Anyway,  there  he  is,  and  there  he 
must  remain,  no  man  at  all,  but  a  mere  machine 
built  of  flesh  and  bone  and  muscle,  that  may  be 
adapted  to  any  useful  purpose  his  custodian  may 


choose  for  him.  He  is  merely  a  ticketed  animal 
that  must,  through  two  years,  through  six  hundred 
weary  working  days,  make  bricks,  or  draw  water,  or 
scrub  floors,  or  pick  oakum,  —  in  silence. 


MAN  AND  HIS  DISENCHANTER. 

BY   A   CYXIC. 

Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ?'  Is 
there  anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ?  The  pite- 
ous little  song  has  been  chanted  so  often  in  our  earj 
by  lips  60  pretty  and  so  infallible  that  it  is  hard  to 
whisper  a  suspicion  of  its  truthfulness.  It  is  easier 
to  take  woman  at  her  word,  to  credit  her  with  high 
ideals,  with  delicate  sensibilities,  to  mourn  with  her 
over  the  crash  of  this  tender  imaginative  nature 
when  it  comes  into  rough  contact  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  life  and  of  man.  There  are  moments  when 
pebbly-hearted  man  flings  his  cigar  away,  as  the  lit- 
tle light  shines  out  from  Clarissa's  lattice,  and  swears 
that  he  is  a  brute.  It  is  too  bad  that  that  porcelain 
feminine  existence  should  have  to  sail  down  the 
stream  of  life  with  such  iron  pots  as  we  are.  We 
are  ashamed  of  our  rough  voice,  of  our  little  spurts 
of  temper,  of  our  hard  busy  life,  of  our  commonplace 
aspirations.  Why  do  we  find  her  verses  so  weari- 
some, why  do  we  yawn  over  her  little  prattle  of 
Charlie  and  papaV  It  is  because  we  are  sheer  hard 
worldlings,  because  we  have  trodden  out  all  that 
was  tender  and  innocent  in  our  own  soul,  and  left 
nothing  to  respond  to  the  innocence  and  tenderness 
in  hers.  So  man,  flinging  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
as  he  watches  the  little  light  in  Clarissa's  window, 
and  sees  the  longed-for  shadow  flit  across  the  cur- 
tain. And  Clarissa  laughs  her  assent  to  this  abject 
self-condemnation.  Her  very  defence  of  her  lover 
plunges  him  deeper  in  the  mire.  It  is  so  natural 
that  he  should  be  absorbed  in  business,  poor  fellow, 
and  that  business  should  prison  him  down  to  reality 
and  prose.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  him  with  the  gen- 
eral misfortune  of  his  sex.  Of  course  he  cannot 
quite  understand  her;  of  course  he  cannot  wholly 
return  a  love  so  pure,  so  absorbing,  so  self-sacrificing 
as  the  love  she  gives  to  him.  Her  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances put  a  graceful  fringe  round  the  ugly 
verdict  of  guilty,  but  sentence  is  recorded  nolle  the 
less.  Self-condemned,  we  watch  beneath  the  case- 
ment, and  fling  away  our  meditative  cigar  for  the 
last  time.  We  stand  before  the  altar,  and  poetry 
comes  surging  up  the  aisle,  —  the  poetry  of  brides- 
maids, the  poetry  of  the  bride.  How  white,  how 
tearful,  how  confused !  The  very  church,  with  its 
stuffy  pews  and  its  dusty  galleries,  brightens  up  in- 
to a  certain  romance.  The  very  mob  of  lookers-on 
hush  their  gabble  into  whispers  of  awe  and  pity  as 
she  passes  by.  * 

But  not  a  ray  of  all  this  poetry  lightens  upon  us. 
We  stand  there  simple  prose.  We  feel  that  we  spoil 
the  grace  of  .the  picture.  Our  "I  will"  rings  out 
dissonant  and  unmusical.  Then  we  are  swept  into 
a  corner  while  sobbings  and  embraces  complete  the 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  victim  that  we  lead  away,  and  we 
lead  her  away  with  the  self-consciousness  of  a  Cal- 
craft.  It  is  k  victim  who  sits  beside  us  at  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  while  scores  of  eyes  glare  incredulity 
and  scorn  as  we  stammer  out  our  promise  to  treat 
her  as  well  as  we  are  able.  The  lucky  slipper  al- 
lows us  to  take  refuge  in  our  honeymoon.  We  have 
pictured  it  all  long  ago  in  those  hours  of  contrition 
beneath  Clarissa's  window.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  this  poetic  being  ?  How  are  we  to  amuse  her, 
to  interest  her  ?     We  have  put  a  Tennyson  in  our 
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travelling-bag.  We  have  coached  up  Wordsworth, 
and  have  a  couple  of  stanzas  ready  for  the  first  sight 
of  Helvellyn.  Her  shyness  will  pass  away  after  a 
time,  and  we  shall  be  at  her  feet,  and  listen  to  the 
hoarded  treasures  of  her  soul.  A  new  life  is  before 
us,  and  even  the  study  and  the  counting-house  will 
catch  a  little  of  the  glow.  A  gentle  influence  will 
be  round  us,  and  our  selfishness,  our  coarseness,  our 
worldliness  will  insensibly  fade  away.  If  we  can  on- 
ly be  tender  and  good-tempered  !  if  we  can  only  get 
rid  of  our  fretfulness  and  impatience  !  It  is  with  a 
pocketful  of  good'  resolutions,  of  golden  incoherent 
hopes,  that  prose  whirls  away  with  poetry  to  the 
lakes  or  to  the  sea. 

It  is  with  fewer  hopes  and  slightly  different  reso- 
lutions that  prose  and  poetry  whirl  back.  A  new 
drama  has  to  be  played,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  actors  have  changed  parts.  At  any  rate  the 
bridal  return  finds  prose  under  the  bonnet  and  poe- 
try under  the  hat.  It  is  the  bride  who  pronounces 
her  husband  quixotic  and  ideal.  It  is  the  bride- 
groom who  takes  refuge  behind  his  Times  from  the 
chilling  common-sense  of  his  wife.  He  is  puzzled, 
and  he  rs  angry  at  his  puzzledom.  He  has  a  dim 
idea  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  mystification. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  angel  of  his  dreams  can  have 
turned  into  the  woman  of  the  world  who  lies  yawn- 
ing in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  compartment.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  tender  and  delicate  nature  can 
in  an  hour  have  developed  into  obstinacy  and  com- 
monplace. He  knows  that  the  weariness  and  dul- 
ness  on  the  face  before  him  will  be  readily  translat- 
ed by  the  world.  She  is  going,  people  will  say, 
through  the  most  common  of  the  disenchantments 
of  life,  —  a  wife's  disenchantment  as  she  discovers 
what  a  brute  she  has  married.  But  is  it  not  as  com- 
mon a  disenchantment  for  the  husband  as  for  the 
wife  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  is  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  that  last  night  of  freedom  and  of  his  annoyance 
at  his  friend's  farewell,  "  You  are  going  to  put  your 
foot  in  it  to-morrow  "  ?  He  certainly  has  put  his 
foot  in  it,  and  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  a  month 
can  have  done  it  all. 

There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  contrast  between 
the  honeymoon  of  his  fancy  and  the  honeymoon  of 
fact.  There  has  been  very  little  of  the  expected 
alternation  of  caresses  and  romance.  The  angel  has 
from  the  very  outset  turned  into  a  spoilt  child. 
After  so  many  months  of  compulsory  good  behavior, 
of  uncheckered  sunshine,  it  is  an  immense  luxury  to 
her  to  find  herself  free  to  live  her  natural  little  life 
of  pouting  and  petting.  And  so  she  brings  to  the 
paradise  of  expected  bliss  the  frowns  and  the  sulks 
of  the  nursery.  She  takes  out  her  freedom  in  a 
thousand  caprices  and  tempers  and  whims.  But, 
after  all,  hope  is  n't  killed  in  an  hour,  and  it  i3  possi- 
ble to  be  patient.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  be  enter- 
taining. The  one  thirst  of  the  young  bride  is  for 
amusement,  and  she  has  no  notion  of  amusing  her- 
self. If  she  yawns,  if  she  feels  sleepy  and  bored, 
she  looks  on  the  break-down  of  the  vague  anticipa- 
tions with  which  she  married  as  an  injustice  and  a 
wrong.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  spouse  of  this  ideal 
creature  wend  his  way  to  the  lending  library  after 
a  week  of  idealism,  and  the  relief  with  which  he 
carries  home  a  novel.  But  the  novels  are  Inst  sea- 
son's novels,  and  life  is  soon  as  dreary  as  before. 
How  often  in  those  nights  of  expectation  has  he 
framed  to  himself  imaginary  talks  over  the  fire,  talk 
brighter  and  wittier  than  that  of  the  friends  he  for- 
sakes !  But  conversation  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  a 
refined  creature  who  is  as  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot. 


He  begins  with  the  new  Miltonic  poem,  and  finds 
she  has  never  looked  into  Paradise  Lost.  He 
plunges  into  the  Reform  Bill,  but  she  knows  nothing 
of  politics,  and  has  never  read  a  lending  article  in 
her  life.  He  tries  music,  and  she  kindles  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  hearing  Nilsson  again  next  season,  at 
least  if  there  is  a  royal  princess  in  the  house.  Then 
she  tries  her  hand  in  turn,  and  floods  him  with  the 
dead  chat  of  town,  and  oceans  of  family  tattle.  He 
finds  himsels  shut  up  for  weeks  with  a  creature  who 
takes  interest  in  nothing  but  Uncle  Crosspatch's 
temper  and  the  scandal  about  Lady  X.  Little  by 
little  in  that  fatal  honeymoon  the  absolute  pettiness, 
the  dense  dulness,  of  woman's  life  breaks  on  the  dis- 
enchanted devotee.  His  deity  is  without  occupa- 
tion, without  thought,  without  resource.  He  has  a 
faint  faith  left  in  her  finer  sensibility,  in  her  poetic 
nature ;  he  fetches  his  Tennyson  from  the  caroet- 
bag,  affd  wastes  In  Memoriam  on  a  critic  who  pro- 
nounces it  "  pretty."  He  still  takes  her  love  of 
caresses  as  a  sign  of  an  affection  passing  the  love  of 
men,  and  he  unfolds  to  her  his  hope  that  a  year  or 
two  more  may  give  him  the  chance  of  a  retreat  in- 
to the  country  and  a  quiet  life  of  conjugal  happi- 
ness. The  confession  startles  the  blighted  being 
into  a  real  interest  at  last.  She  has  not  escaped 
from  the  dulness  of  the  nursery  to  plunge  into  the 
dulness  of  home.  She  amuses  herself  with  her 
spouse's  indifference  to  all  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living.  But  then  men  are  such  odd  creatures,  so 
Quixotic,  so  unpractical,  so  romantically  blind  to 
the  actual  necessities  of  life !  It  is  this  idleness,  this 
boredom  of  the  honeymoon,  that  begets  dreams  so 
absurd,  so  fanciful.  The  dear,  odd  creature  must 
be  got  back  to  town,  to  his  business,  to  his  books, 
and  the  honeymoon  must  end.  It  is  time,  in  fact, 
that  it  did  end,  for  boredom  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  disenchantment  of  man  is  complete. 

Absurd,  fanciful  as  these  dreams  of  a  rural  future 
may  be,  they  have  startled  the  poetic  being  into  the 
revelation  of  her  own  plans  of  life.  As  you  whirl 
home  together  she  tells  you  all  about  them  with  a 
charming  enthusiasm,  but  with  the  startling  coolness 
of  a  woman  of  the  world.  They  are  not  the  crude 
fancies,  like  your  own,  of  a  moment  of  romance. 
Long  ago,  in  those  hours  of  mysterious  musing  when 
her  lover  watched  her  figure  at  the  casement,  she 
was  counting  the  cost  of  the  season,  the  number  of 
her  dresses,  the  chance  of  a  box  at  the  Opera,  the 
cheapest  way  of  hiring  a  brougham.  That  morning 
of  saddest  farewell,  when  both  walked  hand  in  hand 
through  the  coppice  with  hearts  too  full  for  even  a 
word  of  affection,  she  was  laying  her  plans  for  eclips- 
ing her  married  cousin,  and  forcing  her  way  into 
Lady  Deuceace's  set.  One  sees  dimly  as  the  honey- 
moon ends,  what  an  immense  advantage  this  poetic 
being  has  gained  over  her  prosaic  spouse  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  previous  study  of  the  position.  In 
the  presence  of  his  confused  dreams  her  practical, 
well-arranged  plan  of  life  gives  her  a  lead  that  she 
means  to  keep.  She  is  reasonable  of  course,  ready 
to  listen  to  objections  if  those  objections  are  based 
on  a  plan  not  absolutely  romantic  and  absurd.  But 
the  hard,  coarse,  masculine  creature  refuses  to  reason, 
and  buries  himself  in  his  Times.  Reasoning,  calcu- 
lating, planning,  —  this  was  the  very  life  from  which 
he  had  fled  to  iling  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  ideal. 
He  is  mystified,  puzzled,  indignant.  His  dim  con- 
ceptions of  imaginative  woman  float  sadly  away,  but 
they  leave  him  no  formula  to  which  he  can  reduce 
this  hard,  cynical  being  who  has  taken  her  place  at  his 
fireside.     Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  from  be- 
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tug  puzzled  or  mystified.  It  is  part  of  her  faith  that 
she  thoroughly  understands  her  husband.  There  is 
a  traditional  theory  of  spouses  that  one  feminine 
generation  hands  down  to  another,  and  into  this  the- 
ory he  is  simply  fitted.  While  he  was  Hinging  away 
his  last  cigar,  and  confessing  his  worldliness  and  un- 
worthiness,  she  was  taking  from  mamma  a  series  of 
practical  instructions  in  the  great  art  of  managing  a 
husband.  The  art  is  somewhat  like  the  Egyptian 
art  of  medicine  ;  it  is  purely  traditional,  and  it  as- 
sumes a  certain  absolute  identity  in  the  patients, 
■which  the  patients  obstinately  deny.  But  woman 
clings  to  it  with  a  perfect  faith,  and  meets  with  it 
every  problem  of  domestic  life.  She  knows  the  ex- 
act temper  in  which  her  spouse  had  better  be  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  club ;  she  knows  the  peculiar 
mood  in  which  he  had  better  be  let  alone. 

The  same  frivolous  creature  who  lay  sulking  on  a 
sofa  because  the  honeymoon  was  dull,  wastes  the  pa- 
tience and  skill  of  a  diplomatist  in  wheedling  her 
husband  out  of  his  season  on  the  moors.  Her  life  is 
full  of  difficult  questions,  which  nothing  but  tact  and 
time  can  solve,  —  questions  like  the  great  question 
of  husbands'  friends,  or  the  greater  question  of  hus- 
bands' dinners.  The  exact  proportion  in  which  his 
old  acquaintances  may  be  encouraged  to  relieve  him 
of  the  sense  of  boredom  at  home  without  detaching 
him  absolutely  from  it,  the  precise  bounds  within 
which  his  taste  for  a  good  dinner  may  be  satisfied 
without  detriment  to  that  little  bill  at  the  milliner's, 
—  these  are  the  problems  which  the  poetic  nature  is 
turning  over  as  she  bids  farewell  to  the  honeymoon. 
The  poor  iron  pot  has  no  particular  fear  now  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  fine 
porcelain.  He  finds  himself  floating  whichever  way 
he  is  guided  ;  wheedled,  managed,  the  husband  —  as 
women  tell  him  —  of  an  admirable  wife.  He  does 
his  weary  round  of  work,  pumping  up  the  means  for 
carrying  out  her  admirable  projects  of  social  exist- 
ence. But  the  dreams,  the  romance,  the  poetry,  the 
sentiment,  —  "  where,"  as  the  song  runs,  "  where  is 
last  winter's  snow  ?  "  He  thinks  sometimes  of  other 
things  that  turned  to  dust  with  the  ashes  of  that  last 
cigar.  Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ? 
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HIGH-FLOWN  SENTIMENT. 
If  you  leave  Citydon  on  the  southwestern  side, 
and  pursue  the  road  which  passes  through  Ruffing- 
ton  beyond  that  village,  you  will  find  very  good 
travelling  whether  you  ride  or  drive.  In  the  former 
case  you  will  have  a  capital  broad  margin  of  turf 
on  either  side  to  canter  along;  in  the  latter,  you 
will  rejoice  that  you  are  not  a  pre-(Mac)  Adamite, 
and  wonder  perhaps  at  the  smooth,  even,  rutless, 
tidy  condition  of  the  highway,  along  which  coaches 
no  longer  roll.  An  occasional  experience  of  the 
method  by  which  this  repair  is  maintained,  may 
raise  your  mind  to  gratitude  that  so  little  of  it  is 
necessary.  The  authorities  of  the  different  parishes 
employ  men  who  apparently  are  specially  trained 
to  split  flints  into  knives,  spear-heads,  and  arrow- 
tips,  far  sharper  in  the  edges  than  those  works  of 
art  which  are  found  in  the  Drift ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  inferior  laborers  to  place  these  loosely,  with 
the  points  uppermost,  wherever  they  find  an  inden- 
tation. Horses  are  seldom  lamed,  however,  in  the 
daytime  by  this  ingenious  device,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distract  the  slight  attention  required  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  snare,  unless  you  take  an  unusual 
interest  in  your  fellow-creatures'  turnips;  for  the 


country  is  so  flat  that  it  depresses  the  spirits  to  its 
own  level,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  to  gaze  on 
it  is  like  reading  a  copy-book.  A  crooked  furrow  is 
a  relief.  Patriotic  natives  boast,  indeed,  of  the 
beauty  of  their  sunsets  ;  but  even  the  copy-book  is 
brilliant  for  several  seconds,  if  converted  into  squib- 
cases. 

If  the  road  would  only  twist  about  a  bit,  it  would 
be  a  relief,  but  it  is  so  distressingly  straight !  Never 
mind ;  push  on  at  a  sharp  trot  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  you  will  come  to  a  hill ;  not  a  steep  one,  truly, 
but  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  quite  enough 
rise  in  it  to  stop  a  runaway  horse.  Indeed,  you  will 
find  it  desirable  to  walk  your  animal  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  top.  Natives  get  out  of  their  vehi- 
cles, and  walk  themselves,  panting.  They  think  it 
a  mountain. 

On  reaching  the  top,  a  new  country  cheers  the 
eyes,  —  a  land  of  woods  and  irregular  meadows, 
watered  by  a  meandering  stream.  A  nobleman's 
park  lies  on  the  left,  with  the  Elizabethan  mansion, 
a  lake,  and  swans  appearing  at  intervals  through 
the  trees  ;  while  down  below,  in  a  veritable  valley, 
nestles  the  town  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Crocus  Ordley 
promises  well  from  a  distance.  A  church  with  so 
beautiful  a  spire  ought  to  belong  to  a  place  of  some 
importance :  and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  com- 
fortable-looking houses  in  the  suburbs,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds  with  glass-houses  glittering 
in  the  sun,  should  be  folks  with  money  to  spend, 
grapes  —  perchance  pines  —  to  eat,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ready  for  anything,  from  croquet  to  private 
theatricals. 

Alas  for  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances !  The 
streets  of  Crocus  Ordley  are  as  gloomy  as  stage 
thoroughfares  in  the  daytime ;  the  most  exciting 
pleasures  indulged  in  by  the  inhabitants  are  penny 
readings  or  geological  lectures  in  the  school-room ; 
the  shops  are  fly-blown  ;  the  sign  of  the  principal 
inn  has  not  been  painted  in  this  generation ;  and 
the  rich  folks  who  indulge  in  pines  are  all  Quakers. 
Altogether,  the  cheerful  reader  is  not  advised  to 
go  near  the  place  in  the  flesh  unless  he  is  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  receives  an  invitation  to  stay  with  Lord 
Ordley,  the  owner  of  that  park,  Elizabethan  man- 
sion, &c.  mentioned  above.  That  would  be  a  very 
different  matter,  for  they  are  gay  at  the  Hall ;  and 
when  the  present  lord  came  of  age,  he  even 
attempted  to  infuse  a  little  life  into  the  town-folks. 
But  it  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan,  —  the  ignition  of 
a  damp  squib. 

At  that  period,  Tiney  Reynolds  was  staying  with 
her  aunt  Sarah,  who  lived  in  a  bright-red  house, 
with  door-steps  and  brass  bell-handles  of  more 
than  Dutch  brilliancy,  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  that  charming  girl,  I  should  not 
have  dared  take  the  cheerful  reader  to  such  a  drab- 
souled  place  even  in  imagination  ;  but  no  apology 
is  due  under  the  circumstances :  "  Eden  is  where 
Eve  is." 

Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  lived  in  that  red-brick 
building,  in  that  dull  country  town,  because  her 
father,  the  lawyer,  had  resided  there  before  her. 
She  had  kept  house  for  him  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life ;  he  had  left  it  to  her  on  his  decease ; 
and  she  continued  to  keep  it.  It  was  a  great  deal 
too  large  for  her,  and  she  might  have  let  it  to 
advantage ;  but  she  was  used  to  it,  and  preferred 
remaining  there,  and  shutting  most  of  the  rooms 
up,  keeping  it  as  a  sort  of  ghost  preserve.  She 
was  a  good   old  Tory,   and   hated   change  like   a 
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cat.  That  she  had  lived  a  dozen  years  in  one 
place  was  quite  reason  enough  for  her  that  she 
ought  to  live  there  a  dozen  more,  and  another 
dozen  after  that,  if  Death,  the  vulgar  democrat, 
would  let  her. 

Yet  she  was  rather  out  of  place  there;  a  lady, 
and  not  a  Quakeress.  Quakeress,  forsooth !  She 
was  as  good  a  churchwoman  as  she  was  Tory ;  and 
saved  the  clergyman  a  curate,  she  took  such  a 
quantity  of  parish-work  off  his  hands.. 

A  little  before  noon,  one  bright  June  day,  this 
lady  and  her  niece  were  sitting  M'ith  their  work 
under  a  shady  chestnut-tree  in  the  "capital  garden 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
custom,  somehow,  to  associate  feminine  severity 
with  a  tall  figure,  a  straight  backbone,  and  general 
spareness,  combined  with  prominent  features ;  while 
we  expect  a  short  stout  little  woman  whose  *face  is 
of  the  dolly  character,  to  be  debonnaire  and  easy. 

But  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  was  squat  and  prim. 
Her  form  was  analogous  to  a  bolster  tied  in  the 
middle ;  but  she  managed  to  carry  it  with  an  air  of 
virgin  severity  ;  her  nose  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cheeks  which  hid  it  in  profile,  yet  a  front  view  showed 
it  in  constant  readiness  to  turn  up  at  human  weak- 
ness. There  would  have  been  a  difficulty  about 
getting  a  crown-piece  between  her  lips,  though  she 
lent  her  aid  to  the  experiment ;  and  she  kept  them 
compressed  as  firmly  as  though  she  were  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  some  one  trying  it  by  force.  In 
short,  she  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread,  both  crusty  and 
crummy.  Never  was  there  such  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter. 

Her  niece,  Tiney  Reynolds,  was  the  —  no,  su- 
perlatives are  absurd  except  in  fiction ;  in  sober 
fact,  she  was  not  prettier  than  dozens  of  the  English 
girls  one  meets  with  in  every  place  in  England,  but 
she  was  as  pretty  as  most  of  them  ;  and  if  you  require 
more  than  that,  you  had  better  take  a  dose  of  opium, 
and  evolve  a  beauty  out  of  your  own  brain  :  I  do 
not  know  any  other  way  of  satisfying  you.  Her 
parents  and  sponsors  had  been  so  ill  advised  as  to 
have  her  christened  Clementina,  and  as,  of  course, 
it  was  impossible  to  address  a  child  in  so  many  sylla- 
bles, had  been  puzzled  afterwards  what  to  call  her. 
Clem  was  too  much  like  clammy ;  Tina  suggested 
the  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  so  they  finally 
fixed  upon  Tiney,  which  sounded  rather  pretty  for 
some  years,  but  was  a  singularly  inappropriate  name 
for  a  well-developed  young  lady  of  five  feet  eight. 

She  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  chair,  listlessly  en- 
gaged upon  a  piece  of  plain  work,  and  by  no  means 
looking  her  best ;  for  there  was  a  cloud  upon  her 
brow,  and  a  dissatisfaction  about  her  pretty  mouth 
on  that  particular  morning,  and,  though  infatuated 
boys  may  Sometimes  think  even  a  pout  becoming, 
mature  men,  especially  if  they  are  married,  know 
better. 

Aunt  Sarah  sat  bolt  upright,  on  the  edge  of  a 
knotty  garden-seat,  working  solemnly  at  a  sackcloth 
pinafore,  and  glancing  every  now  and  then  over  her 
spectacles  at  the  silent  beauty,  three  yards  in  front 
of  her,  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression.  When  she 
had  paid  her  a  visit  before,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
previously,  and  had  not  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
herself,  she  had  taken  her  to  a  private  room  and 
administered  a  slapping.'  But  that  was  out  of  the 
question  row ;  any  such  attempt  would  have  resulted 
in  combat,  and  any  one  would  have  laid  odds  on  the 
young  one.  But  Aunt  Sarah  could  not  leave  the 
girl  to  come  round  naturally ;  that  was  not  in  her 
politics.  . 


"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  that  plain  work, 
Tiney,"  she  naggled. 

"  O  yes  ;  it  does  as  well  as  any  other,"  replied  the 
niece. 

A  pause. 

"  Would  you  like  me  tb  read  to  you  ?  "  pursued 
the  hospitable  aunt,  charging  in  a  fresh  direction. 
"  I  have  got  a  beautiful  book  in  the  house,  —  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chupattie." 

"  If  you  like,"  replied  Tiney,  with  a  yawn.  "  One 
need  n't  listen." 

A  very  deep  carnation  spread  over  Aunt  Sarah's 
face,  and  she  blew  now  and  then,  as  if  she  were 
letting  off'  steam.  It  was  a  good  ten  minutes  before 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  N-no." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  got  a  headache,  and  would 
like  to  lie  down  ?  " 

A  lady  who  is  cross  never  owns  that  she  is  free 
from  headache,  so  Tiney  only  remarked  :  "  It  is  so 
hot.     But  this  place  is  cooler  than  my  room." 

Another  period  of  silence. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tiney  ?  Why 
are  you  so  disagreeable  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ?  O,  I  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  my  na- 
ture. But  you  cannot  expect  prisoners  to  be  al- 
ways laughing  and  rattling  their  chains." 

"  Prisoners  !     Chains  !  " 

"  People  who  are  transported  will  feel  low  at 
times.  Exiles  pine,  you  knc»w.  If  you  whistle  the 
Ranz  des  Vaclies  to  a  Swiss  gold-digger  in  Austra-' 
lia,  he  commits  suicide.     Is  not  that  the  story  ?  " 

"  If  I  pierce  through  the  obscurity  of  your  words 
sufficiently  to  understand  your  meaning,  you  insin- 
uate a  complaint  of  undue  restriction,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah.  "  This  surprises  and  pains  me  ;  for  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  your  visit  to  me  as  pleasant  as 
I  can.  This  is  the  third  day  from  your  arrival,  and 
hitherto  I  have  been  eminently  unsuccessful." 

"•What  is  the  good  of  talking  like  that,  aunt  ? 
As  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  the  plot ! " 

"  Plot !  Undutiful  girl,  I  know  of  no  plot.  Your 
papa  intimated  to  me  through  the  post  that  his  busi- 
ness as  a  civil  engineer  would  necessitate  an  imme- 
diate voyage  to  Canada ;  and  requested  me  to 
receive  you  into  my  house  during  the  period  of  his 
unavoidable  absence." 

"  And  watch  me,  and  spy  upon  me,  and  prevent 
my  posting  letters,  which  you  can't,  —  I  defy  you  ; 
or  receiving  letters,  which  you  can,  —  worse  luck." 

"  Ill-regulated  girl,  it  is  not  decent  for  a  young 
lady  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence." 

"  And  why  am  I  to  be  buried  in  this  hole  ?  Why 
could  I  not  go  to  Fanny,  as  usual,  when  papa  is 
called  away  ?  I  might  have  stopped  comfortably  in 
London  with  her  till  she  went  to  Scarborough ;  and 
I  like  Scarborough." 

"  Whatever  you  may  think,  it  is  rude  and  im- 
proper to  call  my  residence  a  hole.  And  I  fear  that 
there  are  reasons  only  too  cogent  why  London  is  no 
fit  place  for  you  to  be  left  in ;  while  your  papa 
knows  well  that  your  sister  Fanny  would  not  con- 
tradict or  exercise  the  slightest  supervision  over 
you,  even  if  her  time  and,  attention  were  not  so 
much  taken  up  with  her  young  family.  Indeed,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  she  would  connive  at  your 
disobedience." 

"  And  so  he  came  to  you,  and  you  consented  at 
once  to  help  him  to  destroy  my  happiness,  and  make 
me  miserable  for  life !  And  then  you  expect  me  to 
thank  you,  and  make-believe  to  love  you  for  it ! " 
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"  Not  so,"  said  Aunt  Sarah.  "  I  should  like  to 
see  you  more  obedient  and  filial ;  but  hypocrisy  is  a 
vice  which  is  ever  detestable  !  " 

This  last  sentence  of  her  aunt's  set  Tiney  think- 
ing. Perhaps  a  little  hypocrisy  might  pay.  Her 
powers  of  wheedling  were  considerable,  and  had 
been  almost  invariably  successful;  for  though  her 
father  proved  stubborn  on  this  present  occasion,  it 
was  almost  the  first  time  that  she  had  failed  in 
moulding  him  to  her  will.  Aunt  Sarah  was  com- 
posed of  stiff  clay,  but  she  might  perhaps  become 
plastic  with  scientific  kneading. 

"  Well,  aunt,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  am  very 
wrong  to  be  cross  with  you,  for  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours.  But  papa  is  so  very  cruel  and  unreasonable, 
and  I  am  so  very  unhappy ! " 

"  Unhappiness  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
disobedience  to  parents,"  enunciated  Aunt  Sarah,  as 
if  she  were  setting  a  copy  in  U  to  the  National 
School. 

"  Yes,  aunt  dear,"  replied  Tiney ;  "  I  know  we 
should  be  dutiful,  because  it  is  so  stated  in  the  Cate- 
chism ;  but  there  must  be  some  point  at  which  we 
may  stop,  and  think  of  our  own  interests.  I  am 
sure  that  you,  who  are  so  strong-minded  and  sensi- 
ble, can  never  think  that  we  women  should  be 
slaves  either  to  our  fathers  or  our  husbands.  Papa 
was  the  first  to  ask  lam  to  the  house  and  encourage 
him  ;  and  quarrelled  with  him,  for  no  fault  of  his, 
but  because  he  was  disappointed  and  angry  with  his 
father." 

"  Him  ? "  obsei'ved  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  look  in 
which  ruffled  modesty  was  blended  with  curiosity. 
And  her  niece  told  her  love-story. 

Miss  Tiney  was  not  deficient  in  love  for  her  father, 
neither  was  she  naturally  undutiful ;  but  having 
lost  her  mother  when  very  young,  and  having  been 
allowed  her  own  way  ever  since,  she  was  certainly 
somewhat  headstrong  and  impatient  of  control.  But 
doubtless  she  had  been  treated  in  a  way  which  would 
have  excited  a  far  milder  spirit,  to  rebellion. 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  had  an  old  friend  in  the  same 
profession  as  himself,  named  Storer.  Mr.  Storer  had 
a  clever  son,  who  insisted  upon  going  into  the  army  ; 
his  father,  who  was  anxious  to  have  him  for  a  part- 
ner, refused  to  buy  him  a  commission ;  Henry  Storer 
(the  younger)  went  in,  therefore,  to  the  examina- 
tion for  direct  commissions,  and  did  so  well  that  they 
made  him  an  engineer  after  all,  only  a  military 
instead  of  a  civil  one. 

To  struggle  with  hills  and  rivers  was  in  the 
Storer  breed.  Mr.  Reynolds  took  a  fancy  to  the 
young  officer  of  engineers,  and  asked  him  to  his 
house  whenever  they  were  both  in  town  ;  and  when 
Henry  Storer  extended  his  friendship  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter,  the  former  seemed  pleased,  and 
never  hesitated  to  leave  the  young  folks  together. 

There  had  not  been  any  positive  arrangement  for 
marriage  ;  but  matters  were  pretty  well  understood 
between  them  ;  that  is,  Henry  Storer  knew  that  if 
he  asked,  and  Tiney  said  No,  she  must  be  an  arrant 
coquette ;  and  Tiney  knew  that  if  Henry  did  not  ask, 
his  behavior  would  be  shameful. 

Matters  being  in  this  harmonious  condition,  the 
demon  attached  to  the  household  of  the  goddess  of 
Discord,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  see  that 
the  course  of  true  love  should  not  run  smooth  (a 
gentleman,  by  the  by,  to  whom,  in  the  name  of  all 
story-tellers,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  we  beg  to 
tenner  our  most  hearty  thanks),  threw  one  of  his  ap- 
ple; between  the  two  fathers,  and  they  accordingly 
quarrelled. 


A  slight  allusion  to  the  cause  of  quarrel  will  be 
sufficient.  It  was  about  a  railway,  which  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds had  been  the  first  to  suggest  to  a  well-known 
capitalist,  and  the  construction  of  which  was  intrust- 
ed to  Mr.  Storer.  A  foolish  affair,  arising  out  of  a 
misunderstanding,  which  might  have  been  explained 
in  five  minutes'  calm  conversation.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  very  explosive  temper, 
and  Mr.  Storer  was  proud  and  impatient,  and  they 
happened  to  meet  while  the  former  was  smarting 
under  the  first  sense  of  injury,  which  caused  him  to 
demand  an  explanation  in  a  tone  which  prevented 
the  other  from  giving  it,  though  it  had  been  five 
minutes  before  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

And  so  they  came  to  high  words,  and  were  very 
uncivil  engineers  to  one  another ;  and  when  Mr. 
Reynolds  came  home,  he  forbade  his  daughter 
Tiney*ever  to  speak  to  Henry  Storer  again. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Because  I  would  sooner  see  you  in  your  grave 
than  married  to  the  son  of  that  scoundrel,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Tiney  tried  coaxing ;  for  the  first  time  without 
effect.  Th<m  she  pouted,  but  he  remained  firm. 
Lastly,  she  rebelled,  which  was  injudicious,  as  it 
put  her  father  on  his  guard,  and  caused  him  to 
place  her  safely  with  Aunt  Sarah  before  starting 
for  Canada. 

Such  a  separation  would  have  softened  an  ordi- 
nary father  and  daughter  who  were  fond  of  each 
other,  but  it  was  nothing  to  these,  —  they  were  used 
to  it.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  perpetually  rushing  off  to 
bring  a  wood,  a  mountain,  or  a  river  into  subjec- 
tion in  some  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Tiney 
had  grown  to  regard  such  absences  much  as  the 
family  of  a  railway-guard  do  his  daily  journeys  to 
and  from  some  far-off  English  town. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  what  Tiney  told  at 
much  greater  length ;  and  then  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing. 

"  If  your  version  of  this  unhappy  affair  be  cor- 
rect," said  Aunt  Sarah,  in  a  soothing  tone,  which 
she  employed  when  children  in  the  infant  school 
fell  and  hurt  themselves,  "  all  will  come  right  in 
time.  Your  papa  has  a  hasty  temper,  but  it  is  not . 
in  his  nature  to  harbor  resentment  for  any  pro- 
tracted period." 

"But,  by  the  time  he  comes  back,  Hen —  Cap- 
tain Storer  may  have  gone  anywhere,  or  have 
married  some  one  else  !" 

"  My  dear  !  This  excess  of  feeling,  about  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  not  related  to  you,  is  positively  indel- 
icate." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  aunt.  I  '11  never  marry  any  one 
else ! " 

"  Well ;  and  a  life  of  celibacy  is  the  happiest." 

Miss  Tiney  could  not  help  thinking,  "  How  do 
you  know  ?  "  but  she  she  did  not  utter  any  such  rude 
and  impolitic  words.  She  was  not  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  and  the  shower  of.  tears 
had  cleared  her  atmosphere.  So  she  set  to  work  to 
see  how  much  cheerfulness  could  be  got  out  of  her 
duenna.  It  was  something  like  extracting  sunbeams 
from  a  cucumber,  but  happily  there  was  a  topic  in 
Crocus  Ordley  just  then,  and  they  discussed  that. 
An  important  topic;  this  was  Tuesday,  and  on  the 
Thursday  Lord  Ordley  graciously  intended  to  come 
of  age. 

There  were  to  be  grand  doings  at  the  Hall  on 
the  occasion,  the  most  promising  entertainment 
being  a  balloon.  Not  a  fire-toy,  but  a  real  cloud- 
ship,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  scientific  men 
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and  scientific  instruments  to  appalling  altitudes. 
The  former  were  sometimes  smashed,  the  latter  in- 
variably. 

This  balloon  was  to  be  filled  in  the  morning,  and 
fastened  to  the  earth  by  a  rope,  so  that  all  who 
chose  might  make  partial  ascents,  like  cruel  boys 
having  rides  on  a  donkey  tethered  by  the  leg.  But 
in  the  evening  it  was  to  be  let  loose,  and  an  experi- 
enced aeronaut  was  to  sail  off  in  it.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant had  never  seen  a  balloon.  The  younger 
inhabitants  had  never  seen  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  in 
a  new  bonnet,  which  was  to  be  another  feature  in 
the  fete,  and  it  was  one  which  proved  a  far  more 
fruitful  subject  for  discussion  between  the  aunt  and 
niece  than  any  other.  Let  their  conversation  start 
from  what  point  it  liked,  it  always  came  back  to 
that. 

The  subject  came  home  that  afternoon,  and  not 
being  quite  perfect  yet,  was  sent  back  for  some 
trifling  alteration,  with  a  message  that  Miss  Reynolds 
would  try  it  on  finally  at  the  shop  next  day.  So, 
after  their  early  dinner  on  Wednesday,  aunt  and 
niece  repaired  to  the  milliner's  in  George  Street, 
when  the  latter  declared  that  the  bonnet  was  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  work  of  art  as  you  could  get 
out  of  London,  and  the  former  gradually  ac- 
quiesced. 

"  I  only  fear  lest  it  should  be  too  )-outhful  for 
me,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  as  they  walked  under  the  hot 
sun  up  the  hotter  pavement. 

"  Not  a  bit,  aunt,"  replied  Tiney  ;  "  because  you 
are  not  a  baby,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
ag  — '" 

She  was  on  the  point  of  saying  "  a  guy,"  but  the 
word  was  arrested  on  her  lips  by  the  appearance  of 
a  young  man  dressed  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  hol- 
land  coat,  who  stood  suddenly  before  them  in  the 
otherwise  deserted  street. 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  to  present  you  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  amusements  to-morrow,"  said  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  accepting  it. 

"  And  may  I  offer  one  to  you  ?  " 

Tiney  could  not  trust  herself  to  apeak  in  reply ; 
but  she  bowed,  and  took  the  printed  paper,  once 
folded,  and  in  which  she  knew  right  well  there  would 
be  a  letter,  as,  of  course,  there  was.  *  She  was  very 
silent,  and  slightly  absent  during  the  subsequent 
walk  home  ;  and  when  they  got  there,  she  com- 
plained of  headache  from  the  heat,  and  proposed 
lying  down  till  tea;  and  she  certainly  locked  thg. 
door  of  her  room,  which  looked  like  napping ;  bur 
appearances  are  deceitful,  young  ladies  also. 

The  young  man  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  holland 
coat  was  Henry  Storer,  and  the  note  ran  thus : 
1  Come,  if  possible,  to  the  fete  in  Lord  Ordley's  park, 
and  try  t%  make  one  of  the  '  partial  balloon  ascents  ' 
when  there  is  no  one  in  the  car  but  the  man  who  is 
in  charge  of  it.  The  owner  of  the  balloon  is  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  be  that  man.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  should  speak  to  you  alone." 

There  was  neither  name  nor  initial  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end,  —  nothing  to  compromise,  in  case  of 
accident,  and  yet  all  clear. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  astonished  at  her  niece's  high 
spirits  that  evening  and  on  the  following  morning.  It 
seemed  surprising  to  her  that  a  girl  who  lived  a  good 
deal  in  London,  and  was  used  to  gayety,  should  be  so 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  country  merry- 
making. 

Lord  Ordley's  twenty-first  birthday  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  though  clouds  gathered  over 


the  sun  at  midday,  they  remained  very  high,  and 
there  was  no  expectation  of  rain.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  of  a  hot  week,  in  spite  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  competitors  who  entered  for  the 
sack-race,  the  twenty-two  who  played  in  the 
cricket-match,  those  who  chased  the  soapy-tailed 
pig,  and  the  sanguine  climbers  of  the  greasy  pole,  — 
all  perspired  profusely. 

Of  course,  the  balloon  was  the  great  point  of  at- 
traction, as  it  swayed  slowly  about  in  the  breezeless 
air  like  a  gigantic  porpoise,  above  a  wondering 
crowd.  But  though  all  admired,  few  cared  to  go 
up  in  it  as  far  as  the  rope  permitted,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  invitations  of  Captain  Storer,  who  acted  his 
part  most  conscientiously  ;  so  that,  by  the  time  Miss 
Reynolds  and  Tiney  reached  the  spot,  the  adven- 
turous spirits  of  Crocus  Ordley  and  its  neighborhood 
were  exhausted,  and  there  were  no  more  candidates 
for  an  ascent.  Tiney  was  too  cunning  to  hint  at  an 
intention  which  would  assuredly  have  met  with  op- 
position, but  waited  till  her  aunt  was  engaged  in 
earnest  discourse  with  the  vicar,  and  then  slipped 
quietly  away,  and  stepped  into  the  car,  with  the 
assistance  of  Henry  Storer,  who  was  awaiting  her. 

"■  Let  go  !  "  he  cried  to  the  men  who  held  it ;  and 
they  rose  slowly  to  the  extent  of  their  tether. 

The  engineer  wasted  no  time  in  making  approach- 
es in  form.  "  Dearest  Tiney,"  said  he,  directly  they 
were  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  "  will  you  marry 
me?" 

The  young  lady  sibilated  modestly. 

"  At  once  ?  " 

"  O  no  ;  that  is  impossible." 

"  Why  not !  You  are  of  age  next  week,  and  no 
one  can  prevent  it." 

"  Without  papa's  consent  ?  O,  that  can  never 
be." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Tiney,  love.  I  have  persuaded 
my  father  to  write  to  Mr.  Reynolds  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  which  offended 
him.  The  construction  of  that  wretched  railway 
was  offered  to  my  father  by  mistake,  and  he  at  once 
asked  whether  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  consulted, 
and  declined  giving  a  reply  until  that  had  been 
done.  The  directors  will  confirm  this,  and  all  will 
be  right" 

"  Then  why  not  wait  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  under  orders  for  New  Zealand, 
where  I  may  be  kept  for  years,  and  must  sail  before 
we  should  have  time  to  communicate  with  your 
father  and  receive  his  reply.  O  Tiney,  will  you  not 
go  with  me  as  my  wife  V  " 

"  My  aunt  would  never  consent,  and  would  make 
such  a  fuss !  —  O  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  dearest !  it  is  only  the  wind  which  has 
suddenly  got  up,  and  is  blowing  the  balloon  about  a 
little.  Never  mind  your  aunt ;  we  will  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  be  married  in  your  own  church.  For- 
tunately, my  lodgings  are  in  the  same  parish,  and 
there  need  be  no  delay  to  establish  residence. 
You  can  stay  with  your  sister  Fanny  till  the  day 
you  are  twenty-one,  —  next  Tuesday,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But,  O  dear,  how  the  balloon  does  jerk 
at  the  rope ! " 

"  Never  fear,  love  !  I  will  call  to  the  men  to  pull 
us  down  in  one  moment.  But  just  say  what  day 
you  will  leave  this,  and  I  will  have  a  carriage  and 
post-horses  "  — 

He  was  arrested  by  a  loud  snap,  and  a  cry  of 
dismay  and  terror  from  the  crowd  below.  The  rope 
had  broken  ! 

Tiney,  peeping  down  in  terror  from  the  car,  saw 
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a  white  mass  of  upturned  faces,  amongst  which  she 
distinguished  that  of  her  aunt,  who  had  also  raised 
her  hands,  and  who  looked  so  dreadfully  shocked, 
that  even  the  peril  of  her  strange  situation  could 
not  prevent  a  slight  sense  of  the  ludicrous  tingeing 
the  fears  of  her  undutiful  niece. 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  fellow-female  sailing  off 
into  space  alone  with  a  strange  man  drowned  all 
consideration  of  mere  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  breast  of  Aunt  Sarah.  Had  she  known  that 
the  man  was  not  strange,  but  an  affianced  lover, 
and  an  officer  to  boot,  she  would  probably  have 
become  petrified.  It  was  but  a  momentary  glance 
that  Tiney  had  of  the  crowd  below,  for  the  balloon 
shot  up  like  an  arrow,  while  the  rising  breeze 
carried  it  at  the  same  time  in  a  westerly  direction. 
She  turned  giddy,  and  threw  herself  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  car. 

Storer  exerted  himself  to  soothe  her  fears,  and 
after  a  time  he  partially  succeeded.  She  was 
naturally  a  courageous  girl,  and  his  protection  was 
very  reassuring  :  she  thought  him  such  a  wonderful 
fellow.  "  At  least,"  said  she,  when  she  had  grown 
calmer,  "  we  shall  die  together ! " 

"  Die  !  What  nonsense  !  "  cried  he.  "  This  looks 
like  a  wonderful  piece  of  good-luck.  See !  the 
breeze  is  blowing  us  towards  London.  Is  not  that 
like  fatality?" 

"  But  how  are  we  ever  to  come  down  ?  " 

"  O,  balloons  always  come  down.  You  don't 
throw  out  ballast,  and  you  open  the  valves,  and 
there  you  are." 

"  Have  you  opened  the  valves  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  it  is  not  time." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  yet  found 
out  how  to  do  it.  And  then  they  positively  spooned 
a  little.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  future  Mrs. 
Jonah  had  been  swallowed  with  the  prophet,  they 
would  have  been  sentimental  even  in  that  situation. 
But  external  influences  soon  stopped  the  Henry- 
Tiney  billing;  the  balloon  did  absurd  things;  it 
rocked  and  rolled  like  a  ship  at  sea;  and  then  it 
spun  like  a  top,  so  that  nausea  supervened. 

At  sunset,  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been  brew- 
ing all  the  afternoon,  burst  around  them.  It  was 
very  grand,  but  they  got  soaked;  and  dread  lest 
the  object  of  his  affections  should  catch  cold,  set 
Henry  to  work  at  trying  to  open  the  valves  in  real 
earnest.  He  had  shirked  it  before,  with  a  natural 
repugnance  to  risking  anything  at  such  a  height 
above  the  ground.  It  is  alarming  enough  to  pull 
a  string  when  you  know  that  nothing  but  a  douche 
of  water  will  come  of  it :  to  perform  the  operation 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  ivhat  will  happen,  and  in 
a  balloon,  must  be  most  trying. 

However,  Henry  Storer  found  the  strings,  and 
pulled  them,  with  no  worse  result  than  an  increased 
tendency  to  sink,  for  they  had  been  gradually 
coming  down  for  some  time.  And  so,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.  the  balloon  sank 
down  close  to  the  ground,  where  it  acted  in  a  most 
tantalizing  way,  seemingly  unable  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  to  stop  on  earth  or  take  another  turn 
in  the  clouds.  Fortunately,  the  wind  had  moder- 
ated again,  but  still  they  went  tearing  over  the 
fields,  and  through  trees  and  hedges,  at  a  most 
unpleasant,  and  indeed  dangerous  pace ;  Storer 
fishing  all  the  time  with  a  grapnel.  He  tore  the 
thatch  off  a  rick  or  two ;  pulled  down  a  stack  of 
chimneys;  hooked  a  bull  (who  roared  rather,  but 
got  away)  ;  and  then  at  last  the  apparatus  got  a  firm 
hold  of  the   framework   of   a   conservatory    in    a 


gentleman's  garden,  and  the  balloon  was  dashed 
with  some  violence  to  the  ground,  tumbling  out  the 
occupants  of  the  car  in  a  very  summary  way. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  dearest?" 

"  No.     Are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  What  a  to-do  the  balloon  is  making 
with  the  glass  !  We  had  better  get  out  of  this,  or 
perhaps  they  will  make  us  pay." 

So  they  stole  quietly  out  of  the  garden,  leaving 
the  balloon  to  manage  for  itself,  and  shortly  after- 
wards found  a  village,  where  they  got  a  fly  which 
took  them  to  a  railway  station  ;  and  an  up-train  ar- 
riving at  a  most  fortunate  time,  Tiney  slept  that 
night  at  her  sister  Fanny's  house  at  Bayswater. 
She  wrote  to  her  aunt  Sarah  next  day,  to  assure  her 
of  her  safety ;  she  was  shaken,  she  said,  but  hoped 
to  be  quite  well  and  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  so  she  was,  and  proved  it  by  journeying  into 
the  state  of  Matrimony. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Mr.  Reynolds,  removing  the  interdict  from  Henry 
Storer,  and  explaining  that  he  himself  had  been 
hasty  and  in  the  wrong.  It  was  sent  after  Tiney, 
who  was  well  on  her  way  to  New  Zealand  by  that 
time. 

"  Really,  papa,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Storer  in  her 
reply,  "it  may  have  seemed  very  bad  of  me  to  fore- 
stall your  consent,  though  I  did  know  it  would  come 
some  time.  But,  you  see,  the  adventure  took  me  so 
by  surprise  :  how  could  one  expect  to  he,  flown  away 
with  ?  " 


TAKING   SIDES.     ' 

All  over  the  kingdom  men  are  beginning  to  be- 
think themselves  into  which  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal camps  they  shall  betake  themselves  for  the 
autumn  season.  Everybody  who  values  his  peace  is 
under  an  increasing  pressure  to  enrol  himself  in  one 
army  or  the  other  ;  so  long  as  he  remains  avowedly 
neutral,  he  is  a  prey  to  the  solicitations,  remonstrances, 
argumentations,  and  even  the  invective  of  both  par- 
ties. When  political  feeling  runs  high,  the  cautious 
man,  who  would  fain  avoid  committing  himself,  has 
an  amazingly  bad  time  of  it.  To  find  the  arguments 
of  neither  party  good  enough  for  you  is  to  incur  all 
the  odium  which  belongs  to  a  character  for  over- 
weening personal  conceit,  and  to  be  thought  to  pass 
one's  self  off  without  reason  as  better  than  one's 
neighbors.  If  even  the  man  whom  his  nature  pre- 
disposes to  neutrality  and  waiting  is  thus  coerced  by 
the  passion  of  the  hour,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  op- 
posites  in  temper,  with  whom  partisanship  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  necessity,  are  carrying  their  zeal  with 
impetuous  ardor  to  the  support  either  of  the  Minister 
or  his  rival.  The  moment,  therefore,  is  one  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  persons  who  bave  been 
accustomed  to  study  the  growth  of  opinion  in  a  soci- 
ety, and  to  seek  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  public  sentiment  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another.  There  is  now  a  wonderfully  good 
opportunity  of  watching  the  conditions  under  which 
a  decisive  opinion  about  anything  is  formed  in  the 
minds  of  large  bodies  of  vaeja.  and  women.  We  have 
really  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  ex- 
periment, added  to  the  advantages  of  the  method  of 
observation.  The  circumstances  are  infinitely  va- 
ried for  us  and  lie  to  our  hand ;  we  have  only  to 
observe  for  ourselves.  The  results  ought  to  be  full 
of  instruction  to  those  who  have  trained  themselves 
to  contemplate  and  classify  the  Various  movements 
of  thought  and  sentiment  which  constitute  the  histo- 
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ry  of  the  development  of  the  human  intelligence. 
They  will  probably  not  reveal  any  new  law,  but 
they  will  at  any  rate  help  to  confirm  or  to  modify 
such  generalizations  as  a  man  may  have  gathered 
from  the  facts  of  recorded  history.  At  any  rate,  the 
least  they  can  do  will  be  to  destroy  the  hold  of  some 
strange  fallacies  which  underlie  assumptions  that  one 
may  meet  with  largely  in  e very-day  practice. 

There  is  an  extremely  general  persuasion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  everything  goes  by  reason,  demonstra- 
tion, proof,  argument  which  appeals  to  the  intellect, 
and  which  the  intellect  accepts  and  appreciates. 
Convince  a  man's  understanding,  and  his  conversion 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Give  him  all 
the  arguments  for  your  own  side,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments for  the  other  ;  show  him  how  indisputably  the 
balance  is  in  your  favor,  and  he  must  yield  to  this 
inevitable  logical  pressure. 

In  the  present  struggle,  for  instance,  "the  main 
process  would  thus  consist  in  pointing  out,  first,  all 
the  desirable  ends  which  are  gained  by  a  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  next,  all  the  draw- 
backs, and  then  striking  a  balance  between  the  two 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  your  own 
conviction.  If  such  a  process  be  performed  exhaus- 
tively and  efficiently,  with  the  force  as  of  a  geomet- 
ric demonstration,  the  elector  has  no  more  choice 
about  giving  you  his  vote  and  interest  than  he  has 
about  believing  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The 
simplicity,  of  this  conception  of  the  method  in  which 
the  changes  essential  to  progress  are  made  is  extreme- 
ly attractive.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  men  take 
this  side  rather  than  that  because,  after  due  and  dis- 
passionate examination,  they  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  scale  inclines  on  the  one  hand  rather  than 
on  the  other  ?  "  Reason,"  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  said,  "is  for  reasonable  people."  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  electors  who  will  hold  and 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  Irish  Church,  whether 
for  it  or  against  it,  how  many  will  either  have  gone 
through  this  excellent  and  creditable  process  on  their 
own  account,  or  have  followed  it  when  performed  for 
them  by  other  people  ?  About  as  many,  probably, 
as  have  acquired  their  belief  in  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  by  an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  explanation  of  the  facts 
as  compared  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  the  sun  follows  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
or  as  many  as  could  tell  you  why  they  believe  in  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Philosophers 
insist  on  a  preponderance  of  argument,  established 
after  large  and  complete  comparison  of  both  sides. 
Plain  people  are  mostly  content  with  a  single  argu- 
ment, or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  extraordinarily 
exacting  intelligences,  a  couple.  Exceed  two  argu- 
ments in  your  demands,  and  you  really  rank  among 
finished  reasoners.  Thus  one  immense  batch  of 
persons  will  vote  for  the  Irish  Church  because  they 
dread  throwing  a  sop  to  the  Pope,  and  for  no  other 
reason ;  another,  because,  without  any  uneasiness 
about  the  Pope,  they  are  persuaded  that  to  dises- 
tablish one  branch  of  the  Church  is  to  disestablish 
the  other ;  a  third,  because  they  are  enamoured  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  courage  ;  a  fourth,  because  they  cannot 
bear  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright ;  a  fifth,  because 
they  are  alarmed  for  the  fundamental  institution  of 
property,  against  which  they  conceive  religious  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  to  be  an  opening 
attack.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  rival 
color  espouse  their  cause  because  they  believe  that 
religious  equality  will  tend  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
people  ;  or,  perhaps  indifferent  to  this,  because  they 


hate  all  establishments ;  or  because  they  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship  rather  than 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's,  —  and  so  on  all  through  the  list  of 
considerations  on  this  side. 

It  is  only  the  minority  in  either  camp  who  arm 
themselves  with  arguments  at  all ;  the  majority,  like 
the  rank  and  file  of  an  army,  will  vote  for  or  against 
the  measure  because  such  is  the  party  order.  They 
trouble  themselves  no  more  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  things  than  soldiers  do  about  the  justice 
of  the  cause  which  their  leaders  happen  to  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  or  to  overthrow.  It  is  so  in  all 
matters.  Why  should  I  assert  that  the  sun  does 
not  go  round  the  earth  ?  Because  Dr.  Whewell, 
or  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  or  some  other  au- 
thority which  I  accepted  in  the  days  of  youth,  told 
me  so.  Even  the  most  sceptical  sort  of  people  take 
fully  half  of  their  least-doubted  beliefs  on  trust,  of 
some  sort  or  other.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  "  swinish  multitude,"  as  a  wise  man  in  the  last 
century  got  into  trouble  for  calling  the  sovereign 
people,  take  most  of  their  views  on  trust,  and  follow 
one  course  rather  than  another  in  political  or  social 
or  religious  questions  because  some  one  else  takes 
this  course  in  whom  they  have  been  accustomed, 
perhaps  for  wholly  extraneous  reafbns,  to  place  en- 
tire confidence.  But  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  reasoned  conviction,  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  argument  and  proof,  —  if  they  only  knew 
what  argument  and  proof  mean,  —  who  ventur^  on 
occasion  down  into  the  thorny  field  of  controversy, 
how  many  know  all  the  arguments  on  their  own  side, 
as  well  as  all  those  on  the  other,  and  how  many  only 
know  a  single  consideration  on  their  own  side,  and 
nothing  else  under  the  face  of  the  wide  heavens  be- 
yond that  ?  It  is  almost  confounding  to  reflect, 
first,  that  in  politics  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  on  a  single  issue,  and,  secondly, 
that  by  the  mass  of  people  scarcely  any  question  is 
ever  settled  on  any  other  than  a  single  issue.  The 
complaint  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  gov- 
erned is  transformed  into  wonder  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  should,  on  the  whole,  be  so  de- 
cently endurable  as  they  are.  Men  who  can  see 
round  questions,  with  all  their  difficulties,  their  com- 
plexities, and  their  many-facedness,  are  overawed  or 
horror-stricken  at  the  rapidity  and  finality  with 
which  a  man  who  knows  none  of  these  things  will 
still  rush  to  a  positive  opinion,  and  then  hold  it 
against  all  comers.  Take,  for  example,  any  great 
transaction  of  recent  times,  —  the  creation  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Re- 
form Act  of  last  year.  On  each  of  these  subjects 
there  are  a  thousand  relevant  things  to  be  said  which 
a  man  ought  to  have  weighed  before  he  should  un- 
dertake the  authoritative  enunciation  of  his  final 
estimate  of  what  took  place,  and  before,  in  the  eye 
of  a  strictly  logical  and  mentally  methodical  judge, 
he  could  have  acquired  a  right  to  a  decisive  opinion 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  we  hear  every  day 
thoroughly  confident  judgments  on  the  French  Em- 
pire and  the  American  Republic  and  English  de- 
mocracy, from  the  lips  or  pens  of  men  who  never  in 
all  their  lives  saw  more  than  one  simple  issue  in  any 
controversy  that  attracted  their  attention.  It  is 
essential  to  their  peace  of  mind  that  they  should 
form  an  instant  and  settled  conclusion,  never  after- 
wards to  be  shaken  or  disturbed  or  doubted ;  they 
cannot  bear  the  laborious  suspense  of  judgment  in 
which  men  of  another  sort  hunt  out  right  opinion, 
and  without  which  right  opinion  is  not  wont  to 
reveal  itself. 
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We  hare  already  seen  some  of  the  indirect  paths 
by  which  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  to 
espouse  one  set  of  opinions  rather  than  some  other 
set.  They  are  content,  for  example,  to  believe  a 
certain  view  to  be  right  because  somebody  else 
whom  they  usually  side  with  holds  such  a  view; 
they  suppose  him  or  her  to  have  gone  through  all 
needful  processes  of  inquiry  and  exafiiination,  and 
accept  the  report  as  completely  as  if  they  had  them- 
selves gone  through  the  evidence.  The  most  per- 
fectly trained,  curious,  and  independent  mind  is 
obliged  to  do  the  same  thing  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  at  one  point  or  another.  A  more  danger- 
ously indirect  principle  of  taking  sides  is  to  trust 
blindly  to  feeling,  in  matters  that  ought  in  fact  and 
propriety  to  go  by  close  reason.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  truth  and  right.  If  pure  reason 
ruled  human  affairs,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  line  of  conduct 
clearly,  and  its  immediate  acceptance  would  instant- 
ly follow.  We  should  all  incontinently  take  the 
same  side,  —  the  side  of  demonstration.  But  feeling 
twists,  turns,  and  predisposes  one  in  all  manner  of 
ways ;  and  the  seed  of  argument  is  not  often  cast 
into  a-virgin  soil.  Feeling  traces  out  mental  grooves 
for  us,  and  if  the*  reasonable  proofs  and  considera- 
tions do  not  happen  to  run  in  them,  then  they  are 
not  allowed  to  reach  us  at  all.  This  is  the  reason 
why  most  controversy  is  merely  labor  wasted.  It  is 
not  "that  men  are  blockheads,  that  they  do  not 
know  an  argument  when  they  see  it,  that  they  do 
not  make  it  their  fundamental  canon  to  accept  that 
view  for  which  there  is  most  rationally  to  be  said. 
Bias  accounts  for  all ;  it  prevents  them  alike  from 
seeing  the  gist  of  any  one  argument,  and  from  sum- 
ming up  two  sets  of  arguments  and  striking  a  bal- 
ance. Such  men  insist  on  following  their  sentiment 
at  all  hazards,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  this  sen- 
timent glows  inviolate  within  them  they  find  ample 
solace  for  what  to  other  men  would  be  the  insuffer- 
able humiliation  of  knowing  that  their  position  is  on 
rational  grounds  indefensible.  One,  for  instance, 
whose  soul  is  all  aflame  with  radiant  enthusiasm  for 
"  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  cottage,"  to  borrow 
an  election  cry  of  the  hour,  is'  really  indifferent  to 
Irish  statistics,  and  cool  balancing  of  pros  and  cons  ; 
though  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  descend,  our 
friend  would  pay  him  no  heed,  or,  if  he  did,  would 
at  least  owe  him  no  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  his 
familiar  and  loved  edifice  of  feeling.  On  the  other 
side,  too,  there  are  sentimentalists,  with  their  minds 
distended  by  phrases  of  justice,  liberty,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides. 

Though  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  prove 
to  them  that  liberty  or  justice  was  not  in  question 
here,  yet  would  -they  not  be  moved.  Still,  these 
people  who  go  by  their  sentiment  and  not  by  clear 
reason,  if  they  are  horribly  tiresome  when  you  want 
movement,  are  great  helpers  when  you  happen  to 
want  stability.  They  keep  the  world  together,  if 
they  are  the  means  of  keeping  many  an  abuse  in  it 
long  after  its  time.  And,  after  all,  one  tells  the 
men  of  feeling  on  one's  own  side  off  against  those  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  thus  in  the  long  run  the 
right  side  does  win  with  its  superiority  of  argument, 
though  the  ways  in  which  that  superiority  is  borne 
into  the  minds  of  men  may  be  various  and  indirect 
enough.  Even  then  there  is  a  wondrous  disparity 
between  the  supremacy  which  men  concede  to  logic 
on  their  lips  and  the  puny  sway  it  exercises  in  their 
understandings.  _  And  if  we  may  wish  that  there 
were  more  reality  in  its  sovereignty,  let  us  never- 


theless echo  George  Eliot's  wise  exclamation,  how 
many  sins  and  cruelties  bad  logic  has  saved  the 
world.  It  helps  to  keep  many  an  obsolete  abuse 
and  injustice  above  ground,  but  reflect  how  many 
hideous  and  dreadful  persecutions  it  has  stayed. 

THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

That  the  idea  of  the  "  noble  savage  "  is  not  yet 
extinct  can  hardly  be  denied.  There  are  numbers 
of  people,  especially  among  the  working-classes,  who 
have  a  dim  notion  of  an  ideal  past,  in  which  no  par- 
son demanded  his  Easter  offering,  no  master  locked 
out  Trades  Unionists,  and  "  no  Earl  Dudley  looked 
down  with  scorn  on  hard-worked  miners  and  pud- 
dlers  from  whom  he  derived  his  wealth."  The 
blissful  cevum  prceteritum,  the  age  of  gold,  the  good 
old  times,  and  similar  expressions,  are  just  so  many 
synonymous  phrases  for  that  state  of  nature,  that  age 
of  universal  freedom  and  equality,  which  still  is  the 
aspiration  of  many  a  Republican,  and  the  foundation 
of  many  a  telling  hit  or  well-received  argument. 
That  it  is  so  can  hardly  be  wondered  at.  No  one 
who  knows  the  state  of  legal  education  in  this  coun- 
try, who  is  aware  how  little  influence  the  studies  of 
the  German  Schools  of  Jurisprudence  have  yet  had 
upon  English  thought,  will  feel  much  surprise.  Not- 
withstanding the  labors  of  Montesquieu  and  Savigny, 
Austin  and  Maine,  every  student  still  learns,  as  his 
first  lesson  in  law,  that  in  the  olden  times,  "  who- 
ever was  in  the  occupation  of  any  determined  spot 
of  ground,  —  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  —  ac- 
quired for  the  time  a  kind  of  ownership,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  to  have  driven  him  by  force,"  and  so 
forth.  The  crude  and  obsolete  speculations  of  the 
commentator  of  the  last  century  are  still  taught  as 
the  undeniable  conclusions  of  legal  and  historical 
science. 

A  doctrine  like  that  of  Rousseau's  Law  of  Nature, 
so  flattering  to  men  smarting  under  real  or  fancied 
wrongs,  so  on  the  first  blush  probable,  so  seem- 
ingly fair  and  equitable,  is  not  likely,  even  in 
1868,  to  want  either  those  who  will  maintain  it 
openly,  or  those  who  are  willing  covertly  to  assume 
it.  And  yet  of  all  a  priori  hypotheses  —  for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  theory  —  that  have  ever  been 
advanced,  none  has  had  so  little  foundation  in  those 
records  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  Probably, 
no  doctrine  ever  gained  as  wide  an  acceptance  on 
as  narrow  a  footing  ;  and,  attractive  as  it  is,  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  infected  political  creeds  and 
governments  is  surprising,  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  evidence  for  its  historical  founda- 
tion. Whether  we  examine  the  uncivilized  Past,  or 
the  savage  Present,  our  conclusions  will  be  the  same. 
The  more  nearly  do  we  approach  the  primitive  state 
of  man,  the  farther  do  we  seem  from  that  state  of 
bliss  from  which  Jack  Cade  and  Mr.  Beales  consid- 
er we  have  degenerated.  A  few  sentences  will 
show  what  we  mean. 

When,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  we  begin  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  archa3ology  leaves  us  as 
to  the  social  life  of  ancient  man,  and  enter  the 
light  of  a  dawning  literature,  the  very  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  extreme  complexity  of  private 
relations,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a  regular 
law.  The  political  philosopher,  trained  in  that 
school  which  flourishes  about  the  Rights  of  Man,  ex- 
pects to  find  some  realization  of  that  simplicity  and 
equality  for  which  he  sighs.  He  finds,  instead,  a 
harsh  despotism,  entire  absence  of  individual  free- 
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dom<  the  heaviest  fetters  on  all  buying  and  selling. 
Equality  there  is,  but  it  is  an  equality  of  degradation 
and  submission  to  one  supreme  ruler.  Everything 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  his  a  priori  theories 
led  him  to  anticipate.  He  finds  that,  however  de- 
sirable his  ideal  may  be,  it  has  never  existed  in  the 
past  of  any  nation.  We  may  sketch  shortly  what 
will  be  the  result  of  his  investigation. 

In  the  earliest  days,  as  amongst  the  savages  of  to- 
day, a  people  consisted  of  a  single  family.  The 
head  of  this  family  is  a  despot ;  no  one  else  is  of  any 
account.  Every  one  is  equally  under  the  power  of 
the  patriarch,  —  his  wives,  his  children,  his  grand- 
children, his  slaves,  all  are  socially  equal  and  alike 
subject.  The  property  is  held  in  common  ;  as  all 
alike  contribute,  all  alike  share.  But  the  father  has 
full  control  over  it  during  his  life,  and,  though  his 
sons  be  married,  and  have  accumulated  large  wealth, 
and  have  many  children,  all  alike  belong  to  the 
father,  who  can  sell  either  the  cattle,  the  children, 
or  the  slaves.  The  patriarch  has  full  power  of  life 
and  death.  No  bargaining  is  valid  without  he 
conducts  and  sanctions  it.  And  the  mode  of  sale  is 
as  complex  as  the  family  relations.  In  those  days, 
the  grand  thing  was,  not  the  security  of  the  pur- 
chaser, but  the  notoriety  of  the  purchase.  Accord- 
ing to  the  early  Roman  law,  no  sale  was  valid  un- 
less the  father  formally  handed  the  thing  to  the  pur- 
chaser, in  the  presence  of  a  balance-holder  and  five 
witnesses,  received  the  equivalent  in  due  form,  and 
went  through  a  host  of  symbolical  forms  and  meas- 
ured phrases.  As  some  explanation  of  all  this,  we 
must  remember  the  rarity  of  sales,  which,  when  they 
did  occur,  were  chiefly  of  land ;  and  also  that  the 
transaction  was  not  one  between  two  individuals, 
but  between  two  families:  between,  in  fact,  two 
little  kingdoms.  As  society  advanced,  articles  of 
commerce,  produced  but  to  be  sold,  were  not  sub- 
jected to  all  this  form.  And  so  the  patriarch,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  was  all  in  all  till  he 
died.  Then  came  a  change.  The  property  was 
equally  divided  amongst  all  the  sons.  Each  son 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  a  share  of  the  lands, 
and  the  slaves,  and  the  cattle,  and  occupied  a  simi- 
lar position  to  that  of  his  father  as  a  patriarch. 

In  the  early  times  the  property  was  still  con- 
tinued together,  and  a  division  of  the  fruits  made 
from  time  to  time,  but,  when  this  was  found  incon- 
venient, joint  ownership  was  restricted  from  a  num- 
ber of  families  to  a  single  one.  The  daughters  got 
nothing.  Women  never  could  possess  anything. 
They  were  in  the  absolute  power  of  their  father  or 
his  eldest  son  till  they  married,  and  then  they  were 
as  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  husbands.  So 
that  the  'social  life  of  early  days,  —  and  it  is  the 
same  among  the  savages  of  to-day,  —  there  was  no 
liberty,  but  absolute  despotism ;  no  free  trade,  but 
a  cumbrous  form  of  sale,  of  no  avail  unless  con- 
ducted by  the  father,  and  which,  if  the  slightest 
little  matter  were  omitted,  was  'of  no  effect  at  all. 
There  was  no  will-making ;  the  law,  or  rather  cus- 
tom, unswervingly  dictated  the  course  of  descent ; 
the  individual  man  was  nothing,  the  family  was 
everything. 

There  is  no  more  striking  difference  between  Eu- 
rope and  India  than  that  presented  by  the  respective 
states  of  Property  law.  Commercial  men  cannot 
understand  why  land  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in 
India  as  in  England.  Here  we  have  thrown  off 
most  of  those  trammels  which  we  inherited  from  the 
days  of  Homer.  Although  we  only  arrived  at  free 
sale  of  land  in  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  and  at  will- 


making  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  yet  no  property 
can  now  be  tied  up  for  more  than  a  lifetime  and  a 
few  years.  But  in  India  they  have  not  yet  reached 
this  liberty,  owing  principally,  we  believe,  to  the 
absence  of  any  idea  of  a  will ;  the  Indian  land-law 
is  very  different  to  ours.  The  relaxation  of  the 
archaic  strictness  has  taken  another  form.  In  Eng- 
land every  man  can  sell  his  land  and  disappoint  his 
heirs.  In  India,  the  expectancy  of  a  share  which 
we  have  said  each  son  formerly  possessed,  has  been 
converted  into  a  right  to  a  share  before  his  father's 
death,  and  no  father  can  sell  land  without  his  son's 
consent.  Each  son  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
family  property  from  birth.  The  people  of  Tahiti 
have  a  similar  custom.  The  same  stage,  in  Jewish 
history  has  often  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gospels,  who  have  wondered  how 
the  Prodigal  Son  got  hold  of  his  father's  goods  so 
easily. 

We  have  sketched  an  ancient  family.  Let  us 
look  at  an  ancient  government.  A  tribe  or  nation 
was  an  aggregation  of  families.  In  the  family,  the 
father  was  all-supreme  till  death,  and  then  the 
property  was  equally  divided  amongst  his  sons.  But, 
besides  his  relation  to  the  family  property,  the  patri- 
arch held  a  public  position  as  a  miniature  sovereign. 
To  whom  was  this  to  go  ?  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  eldest  son  took  it,  and  that  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  eldest  branch  from  the  original 
founder  of  the  family  was  the  man  who  was  looked 
upon  as  king  by  the  aggregation  of  families  which 
had  sprung  from  that  one  ancestral  stock.  Almost 
invariably,  in  savage  nations,  the  chieftain  claims 
descent  from  the  gods  who  traditionally  founded  the 
tribe. 

At  the  earliest  historic  period  we  find  in  each 
little  State  an  absolute  despot  holding  sway.  His 
power  is  only  limited  by  the  fear  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  chiefs.  The  common  people  are  of  no 
account  whatever.  There  is  no  universal  freedom 
and  equality,  and  no  sign  of  the  "  inherent,  God- 
given  right  of  self-government."  In  the  Iliad  and 
the  Niebelungen  Lied,  in  Alba  and  Ashantee,  the 
tyranny  is  the  same, —  absolute,  crushing,  supreme. 
The  despot  is  nominally  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
deified  founder,  and  is  regarded  as  an  inspired  per- 
sonage. There  is  no  code  of  law  ;  the  monarch  de- 
cides each  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  according  to 
his  own  notions.  But  as  times  advance,  and  kings 
are  found  to  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  fallible,  a 
kind  of  revolution  occurs.  The  protection  which 
superstition  threw  around  the  sovereign  is  removed, 
and  the  occasion  of  a  weak  reign  is  seized  upon  to 
supplant  him.  The  council  of  chiefs,  of  growing 
importance  even  in  the  Iliad,  takes  his  place,  and 
an  aristocracy  is  set  up.  The  former  decisions  of 
the  kings,  having  grown  into  something  like  a  con- 
sistent mass,  become  no  longer  the  inspired  judg- 
ments, but  the  customary  law  of  the  tribe.  This 
point  in  the  development  of  government,  according 
to  Mr.  Maine,  is  the  critical  one  which  determines 
the  future  of  the  nation.  If  the  customary  law  is 
codified  (as  in  Rome),  and  becomes  fixed  and  set- 
tled before  it  can  be  corrupted  by  superstition  or 
class  influence,  it  is  obeyed  because  expedient ;  and, 
if  worn  out,  can  be  amended  or  abolished.  The 
foundations  of  liberty  are  laid.  But  if  the  customs 
are  not  set  forth  as  laws,  they  are  followed,  not  so 
much  as  being  expedient,  but  as  being  customs. 
Blind  obedience  is  paid  to  them,  and  superstition 
surrottnds  them  with  a  spurious  halo  of  inspira- 
tion.    If,  then,  the  age  of  law  can  be  postponed  till 
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the  reason  of  the  original  customs  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  customs  themselves  are  considered  as  relig- 
ious, the  liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
gone. 

It  would  be  entirely  without  the  range  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  follow  the  growth  of  political  ideas ;  but 
quite  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  very 
wide  of  the  mark  is  all  the  declamation  and  satire 
which  has  been  hurled  against  men,  and  things  es- 
tablished, not  merely  in  1789,  but  even  in  1868,  and 
which  has  been  the  fruit  of  that  Arcadia  of  the  Re- 
form League,  the  State  of  Nature.  And  yet  how 
frequently  are  appeals  made  to  this  fancied  Utopia, 
—  this  misty  conception  of  a  dreamy  philosopher 
and  a  poetical  jurist,  —  and  that,  too,  in  places 
where  one  expects  to  hear  something  better  than  in 
Adelphi  Terrace  !  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  shadowy,  unreal  ideas  have  been  offered  to  us 
more  than  once  in  an  eloquent  but  thin  disguise. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  Reformers  of  the 
present  and  the  future  should  so  often  turn  to  an 
unreal  past  for  their  weapons  of  debate.  Does  it 
not  seem  natural  that  the  present  should  furnish  the 
arguments  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  ? 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  a  theory  so  often  and  so  confidently  appealed 
to  ?  We  will  not  say  that  it  must  be  a  bad  cause 
which  is  bolstered  up  in.  this  fashion,  but  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  that  eagerness  which  is  ready  to  seize  every 
and  any  reason  in  support  of  its  own  views,  and 
which,  in  its  headlong  zeal,  often  clutches  the  wrong 
one.  Sound  propositions  are  smothered  in  this 
specious  nonsense,  and  are  buried  amidst  its  pleas- 
ant but  fanciful  speculations.  Equal  rights  for  the 
future  lose  ground  in  the  assertion  of  equal  rights  in 
the  past,  —  a  doctrine  which  there  is  no  doubt  is 
historically  and  scientifically  false.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  is  mouthed  to  the  lower  orders,  it  is  never 
accepted  by  any  man  who  has  ever  studied  savage 
or  ancient  law.  There  never  was  yet  a  time  in 
savage  history  when  all  men  were  free  and  equal ; 
when  women  were  treated  as  anything  but  inferior  ; 
when  property  was  transferred  by  simple  handing 
over  and  payment  of  price ;  when  every  man  did  as 
he  liked,  and  was  subject  to  none.  All  the  system 
of  entails,  of  privileged  classes,  of  higher  class  gov- 
ernment, which  are  denounced  as  modern  abuses, 
are  really  relics  of  the  state  of  society  we  have 
described.  Whether  it  is  time  to  abolish  them  is 
totally  another  question,  and  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  But  these  would-be  politicians  go  further, 
and  treat  man  as  Diogenes  did  the  cock,  —  stripping 
him  of  all  the  surroundings  of  civilized  life,  and  then 
flinging  him,  still  possessed  of  modern  ideas,  and 
notions,  and  habits,  into  a  state  of  savagery.  Brought 
to  the  sure  test  of  history,  the  confusion  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  has  been  is  made  manifest 
in  a  moment. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Gounod's  u  Faust,"  in  a  Polish  version,  has  just 
been  brought  out  at  Warsaw.  It  is  probable  that 
no  opera  has  within  the  same  period  heen  translated 
into  so  many  tongues  as  "  Faust." 

A  Belgian  paper,  the  Opinion  of  Antwerp,  gives 
currency  to  a  piece  of  news  which  it  says  will  be 
read  with  great  pleasure  by  fathers  of  families.  A 
certain  Mr.  S.  is  actively  engaged  in  maturing  a 
project  for  creating  a  new  class  of  tax-payers.-  It  is 
proposed  that  every  bachelor  who  has  reached  the 


age  of  thirty-five  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax,  the  amount 
of  which  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  his  position  in 
life. 

The  Liberie  has  calculated  that  the  united  ages 
of  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  amount  to 
1G,014  years,  and  to  this  grand  total  each  deputy 
contributes  on  the  average  fifty-six  years  and  a  half. 
"  It  is  the  most  senile  Legislature,"  says  the  Liberie, 
"that  has  existed  in  France  since  1789." 

According  to  London  Fun,  "  the  Fenian  leaders 
in  the  United  States  are  holding  secret  meetings  in 
a  locality  which  shows  how  strong  are  the  influences 
of  nationality.  They  meet  at  Buffalo,  —  of  course, 
because  it  is  the  best  substitute  they. can  get  in 
America  for  their  native  'bull.'" 

"Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,"  says  the  Morning  Star, 
"  has  announced,  in  a  speech  characterized  by  manly 
dignity  and  frankness,  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  polit- 
ical life  will  come  to  a  close.  In  almost  any  one  of 
the  great  popular  constituencies  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  Liberal  party  would  be  proud  to  do 
honor  to  themselves  by  returning  so  able  and  single- 
minded  an  advocate  of  Liberal  principles  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  proved  himself,  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  this 
cannot  be,  and  since  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  chosen 
a  literary  in  preference  to  a  political  career,  we  are 
glad  at  least  that  his  parting  words  in  England 
should  have  been  spoken  in  aid  of  the  cause  which 
he  has  served  so  unweariedly." 

The  cacoelhes  scribendi  finds  a  good  many  illus- 
trations not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  prose.  The  droll- 
est example,  however,  of  this  kind  of  fascination  is 
given  by  the  Leeds  Mercury.  It  says :  "  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  application  (one  of 
a  large  number  of  a  similar  character)  which  we 
have  received  from  gentlemen  to  fill  a  post  which 
has  no  existence  on  the  Leeds  Mercury  :  '  Sir, — 
Hearing  that  you  are  in  want  of  a  Sporting  writer 
i  offer  my  services  i  have  a  good  knoledge  in  all 
Racing  matters  flatt  Racing  Hurdle  Racing  and 
Last  tho  not  least  steeple  Chaseing  i  am  a  good 
gudge  of  Both  Weight  and  distince  and  from  infor- 
mation i  recive  i  can  tell  pretty  near  i  offer  my  ser- 
vices for  2  pounds  per  week  Hoping  you  will  acknol- 
edge  this  letter  and  let  me  know  if  it  suits  you. — I 
Remain  your  obeident  servent,  J.  T.' " 

A  Parisian  paper  says  that  the  cellars  of  the 
Halles  Centrales  swarm  with  enormous  rats,  but 
they  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  M.  Noel,  to  whom 
the  business  of  extermination  is  intrusted,  and  which 
is  effectually  accomplished  by  terrier-dogs.  Two 
nights  a  week  these  nocturnal  hunts  take  place, 
which  last  two  or  three  hours,  in  these  vast  subter- 
ranean arcades  ;  the  scene  is  curious  as  well  as  excit- 
ing. On  all  sides  these  monstrous  rats  flee  from 
their  natural  enemies,  the  terriers,  who  pursue  them 
with  relentless  vigor,  whose  barking  adds  to  their 
dismay.  These  hunts  are  often  attended  with  much 
danger,  as  the  rats,  driven  to  bay,  spring  upon  the 
men,  who  are  in  many  instances  badly  bitten.  The 
bodies  of  the  largest  of  these  animals  are  sold  for 
their  skins,  which  it  is  generally  believed  are  made 
into  gloves,  but  which  the  manufacturers  deny.  M. 
Noel  receives  a  salary  of  1,800  francs  a  year. 

Every  nation  backs  the  cunning  of  its  metropol- 
itan beggars  against  the  cunning  of  those  of  every 
other  nation.  But  the  disclosure  of  a  "  dodge"  prac- 
tised by  certain  Parisian  beggars  betrays  the  posses- 
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sion  in  these  gentlemen  of  a  scientific  and  artistic 
cunning  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  we  have 
ever  heard  told  of  mendicancy  and  its  strategies. 
The  story  comes  to  us  through  the  Parisian  corre- 
spondence of  the  Standard.  "  The  streets  of  Paris," 
he  says,  "are  infested  with  a  very  numerous  and 
very  dirty  set  of  pifferani.  Most  persons,  in  order 
to  take  their  hock  quietly,  and  be  spared  an  inflic- 
tion, give  them  a  penny  not  to  play.  Last  night, 
however,  one  gentleman  insisted  that  the  musician 
— ;  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  player  on  the  clarion- 
et—  should  strike  up  a  tune:  but  judge  of  his 
astonishment  when  the  artful  mendicant  informed 
him  that  he  had  never  known  how  to  play  a  note !" 

A  singular  entertainment,  almost  approaching 
the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
lately  on  his  visit  to  Wiesbaden.  We  take  this  ac- 
count of  the  affair  from  the  Gazette  de  France.  Oh 
a  small  islet  in  the  Rhine  was  constructed  in  wood- 
work a  grand  portico,  semicircular,  supposed  to  re- 
present Olympus,  and  artistically  ornamented  with 
the  statues  of  all  the  divinities.  The  tallest  men  of 
the  regiment  of  infantry  were  selected  to  personate 
these  gods  and  goddesses.  They  were  clothed  in 
white  drapery,  strongly  starched,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  rigid  appearance  of  marble  ;  then  each,  having 
his  face  covered  with  white  paint,  was  raised  upon 
his  pedestal ;  on  the  right  of  all  was  posted  a  colos- 
sal sub-commissioned  officer,  charged  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  order.  He  cried  out  "  Steady  !  "  to  the 
divinities,  whenever  the  royal  steamer  came  in  view. 
Strict  prohibition  was  pronounced  against  liquors 
being  served  to  the  statues  during  the  fete. 

At  the  recent  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Prince  Imperial  presided.  When 
the  name  of  Cavaignac  —  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and 
son  of  the  late  celebrated  General  —  was  announced 
as  having  gained  the  first  prize  for  Greek,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  go  forward,  and  receive  the 
prize  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  re- 
fused to  move.  General  Cavaignac  was  one  of  those 
who  were  seized  and  temporarily  imprisoned  on  the 
eve  of  the  coup  d'etat;  and  the  youth,  his  son,  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  approach  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  so  treated  his  father.  Madame  Ca- 
vaignac was  present  at  the  time,  and,  like  a  Roman 
matron,  encouraged  her  boy  in  his  rebellion.  The 
youth  was  applauded  by  some  of  the  other  students ; 
the  excitement  spread  into  the  street,  and  cries  were 
raised  of"  Vive  Rochefort !"  "  Vive  La  Lanterne!" 
Young  Cavaignac  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school 
in  consequence  of  this  event,  and  some  arrests  have 
been  made  among  the  students.  The  incident  was 
untoward  ;  but  there  was  something  filial  and  high- 
spirited  in  the  action  of  the  youth,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  blame. 

A  most  extraordinary  incident  occurred  not  long 
since  in  the  drawing-gallery  of  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes,  by  which  death  was  wellnigh  caused  by  the  bite 
of  a  stuffed  serpent.  M.  Delahaye,  the  gifted  artist 
to  whose  genius  France  owes  the  splendid  drawings 
lithographed  in  the  scientific  works  published  by  the 
•  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  had  complet- 
ed the  drawing  of  a  crotalum,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  rattlesnake  tribe,  and  was  replacing 
the  stuffed  reptile  in  its  glass  case,  when  the  jaws', 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  spring,  suddenly  snapped 
on  the  artist's  finger,  which  bled  profusely.  M.  De- 
lahaye instantly  sucked  the  wound  and  rushed  to 
the  laboratory  for  aid.     Two  doctors,  hastily  sum- 


moned, pronounced  the  danger  imminent.  They 
steeped  the  finger  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  then 
introduced  a  platina  needle  into  the  wound,  pre- 
viously made  red  hot  by  the  application  of  electric 
piles.  The  patient  was  next  dosed  with  the  usual 
antidotes  for  poison.  After  an  hour  of  this  treat- 
ment he  was  sent  home.  The  excitement  over,  the 
samns  inquired  among  themselves  whether  M.  De- 
lahaye's  wound  could  have  proved  mortal.  To 
ascertain  the  fact  they  sent  for  a  rabbit,  and,  closing 
the  jaws  of  the  stuffed  crotalum  on  the  wi-etched 
animal's  thigh,  inflicted  precisely  the  same  wound 
as  M.  Delahaye  had  received.  In  half  an  hour  the 
savants  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rabbit  die 
in  all  the  tortures  of  tetanus. 

L'Epervier,  a  Belgian  paper,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  pigeon  race  which  takes  place 
annually  in  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  of- 
fers a  valuable  prize  to  the  owner  of  the  first  bird 
in,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  the  owner  of  the 
second,  the  total  value  of  the  prizes  competed  for 
being  £760.  This  year  1,507  pigeons  were  con- 
veyed from  Brussels  to  Agen  (Lot  et  Garonne),  a 
distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  and  were  then 
thrown  up  at  5  a.m.,  on  July  18,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Huybrechts,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  society  "  L'Hirondelle  "  to  mark  and  lib- 
erate the  pigeons  entered  for  the  national  concourse 
of  1868.  The  first  prize  was  not  claimed  in  Brus- 
sels until  the  following  day,  when  M.  Grooters,  of 
that  city,  presented  his  bird  at  6.4  a.m.  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards  the  same  gentleman  claimed  the 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  fifteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  twenty-first  prizes  from  the  commissioners.  By 
9.30  a.  m.  twenty-one  of  the  pigeons  had  reached 
Brussels,  eight  of  them  belonging  to  M.  Grooters, 
who  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  successful  pigeon- 
fancier  in  the  world. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Menken's  poems,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarks,  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
Miss  Menken  as  a  gusher  with  a  soul  as  fine  as  the 
soul  of  Blanche  Amory,  who  could  not  exist  without 
keeping  that  famous  diary  known  as  Mes  Larmes  ? 
In  a  little  book  now  before  us,  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  decorated  with  a  bust  of  the  authoress 
and  a  letter  from  the  distinguished  humorist,  we 
find  a  singular  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  world 
is  prone  to  misunderstand  its  greatest  women.  Any 
one  reading  those  verses  must  feel  surprised  that 
the  writer  should  only  have  been  known  when 
living  in  connection  with  scanty  clothing  and  eques- 
trian drama,  or  with  a  portrait  which  Mr.  Dickens 
in  the  note  referred  to  mentions  '  as  a  highly  re- 
markable specimen  of  photography.'  The  tone  of 
these  verses  is  indicated  by  the  title  under  which 
they  are  published.  Tears,  so  to  speak,  bedew 
every  page.  Each  poem  has  a  small  head-piece,  in 
which  a  young  lady  is  depicted  in  those  agonies 
of  sorrow  which  tell  directly  upon  the  back  hair. 
One,  however,  represents  a  toad  fastened  to  a  wall 
with  a  cabe,  and  another  illustrates  weeping  by  a 
dozen  drops  which  are  falling  on  the  first  line  of 
the  verse  with  the  regularity  of  a  measured  tonic 
into  a  wineglass.  Many  of  the  rhapsodies  remind 
us  of  Ossian,  read  after  the  Hebrew  manner.  If 
Miss  Menken  was  of  the  melting  mood  disclosed  in 
her  volume,  she  almost  deserved  the  sympathy 
bestowed  on  her  by  a  daily  contemporary,  whose 
sympathies  are  as  boundless  as  they  are  affecting. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  who  can 
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drug  her  emotions  by  all  kinds  of  physical  and  sen- 
timental indulgences,  including  even  that  sort  of 
religious  intoxication  which  is  as  different  from 
piety  as  fever  from  health,  and  granting  her  a 
sufficient  audacity  of  expression,  Infelicia  might 
be  the  result.  Blanche  Amory,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, despite  the  miseries  which  harrowed  her  soul, 
and  drove  her  to  the  ink-bottle  for  relief,  was 
exceeding  fond  of  nice  French  dishes.  Miss  Men- 
ken must  not,  therefore,  from  her  Infelicia  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most  unhappy  woman  of 
her  sex  (sic).  In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book 
is  worthless  ;  but  how  the  public  will  receive  it  we 
shall  not  venture  to  predict.  The  imprimatur  of 
Mr.  Dickens  is  something,  and  the  notoriety  of  Miss 
Menken  is  something  more.  What  next  and  next  ? 
Shall  we  look  expectant  for  the  romantic  outpour- 
ings of  La  Grande  Duchesse,  or  will  a  female 
trapezist  of  our  own  country  elicit  words  of  encour- 
agement from  some  great  emotional  writer,  and 
straightway  show  us  that  she  muses  when  off  the 
rope,  and  can  stir  the  hearts  as  well  as  nerves  of  her 
own  peculiar  public  ?  " 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Illustrated  News 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  G.  H.  Thomas,  the  ar- 
tist, whose  untimely  death  is  lamented  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  England  :  "  We  lately  announced 
with  very  much  regret,  which  many  of  our  readers 
have  had  good  cause  to  share,  the  untimely  death, 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  of  Mr.  George  Hous- 
man  Thomas.  His  reputation  as  an  artist  has  been 
sustained,  and  doubtless  increased,  by  his  works  per- 
formed at  the  special  command  of  the  Queen,  as 
well  as  by  his  designs  for  many  illustrated  books ; 
and  his  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  which 
have  appeared  in  public  exhibitions.  But  it  was  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal  that  his  talents  were  first 
displayed  ;  and  among  the  most  recent  of  his  occa- 
sional contributions,  in  later  days,  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  were  some  which  cannot  soon  be  for- 
gotten. To  mention  but  one,  —  Who  does  not  re- 
member having  seen  it  at  the  time  ?  —  that  very 
admirable  piece,  showing  his  best  powers  of  humor- 
ous imagination,  of  masterly  artistic  execution,  and 
delineation  of  human  character,  A  Ghost  Story, 
published  in  our  Christmas  Supplement  of  1865. 

"  George  Housman  Thomas  was  born  in  London, 
on  December  7,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
kept  by  Dr.  Lord,  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire ;  but 
at  an  early  age  left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  G.  Bonner,  a  wood-engraver,  in  London.  After 
his  appenticeship,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  started  in 
that  line  of  work  on  his  own  account.  He  settled  in 
Paris,  and  there  began  to  make  designs  for  illustrated 
books.  His  productions  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
Americans  who  were  about  to  establish  an  illustrated 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  They  invited  him 
to  go  to  New  York,  which  he  did,  remaining  in  that 
city  two  yeai's.  Some  of  his  most  graceful  and 
finished  drawings  were  made  at  this  period  for  the 
engraving  of  American  bank-notes.  He  returned 
to  Europe,  and,  resolving  to  complete  his  artistic 
education  and  to  become  a  painter,  visited  Italy  for 
the  sake  of  professional  3tudy.  Happening  to  be  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  or, 
rather,  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  army  in 
1849,  he  furnished  to  this  journal  a  series  of  vivid 
and  truthful  sketches  of  the  animated  scenes  taking 
place  in  that  memorable  conflict,  when  Garibaldi, 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  patriotic  army,  made  an 
heroic   defence  of  the  venerable  city.     When  Mr. 


Thomas  again  came  to  England,  he  found  con- 
stant employment  as  one  of  the  principal  drafts- 
men of  this  journal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  in  1854,  he  drew,  amongst  other  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  grand  review  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  at  Spithead,  a  group  of  Man-of- War's  Men, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  figures  of  sailors,  in  every 
ship-shape  attire,  which  appeared  in  the  number 
for  March  18, 1854.  The  Queen,  who  had  reviewed 
the  Fleet  on  that  occasion,  and  had  taken  much 
pleasure,  as  we  are  proud  to  believe  she  usually  does 
in  the  engravings  presented  in  our  paper,  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  this  one.  Her  Majesty  sent 
for  Mr.  Thomas,  and  very  frequently  commissioned 
him,  from  that  time  forward,  to  make  sketches  in 
pencil,  water-color  drawings,  and  pictures  in  oil, 
representing  such  events  as  might  be  worth  pictorial 
commemoration,  in  which  the  royal  family  were 
concerned. 

"  The  scene  in  St.  James's  Park,  when  the  Queen 
presented  the  Crimean  medals  to  the  soldiers ;  the 
Review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris  by  her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  a  painting  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  reviewing  the  troops 
at  Aldershott,  which  is  now  in  the  Leeds  National 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts ;  one  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  ;  some  delineations  of  her  Maj- 
esty's visit  to  Germany,  two  years  ago,  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Coburg  statue  of  her  lamented  hus- 
band ;  and  a  painting  of  the  Queen  bestowing  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  upon  the  Sultan,  —  may  be  men- 
tioned among  Mr.  Thomas's  works  of  this  class.  Her 
Majesty  is  in  possession  of  an  album  containing  many 
valuable  pencil  drawings  and  water-color  drawings 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  at  her  special  desire.  He 
continued  meanwhile  to  design  many  illustrations 
for  books,  of  which  those  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
with  their  true  representations  of  negro  life  and 
character,  are  perhaps  among  the  best;  and  the  de- 
signs for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  story  of  Armadale 
should  also  be  mentioned.  The  last  pictures  he 
sent  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  '  Apple  Blossom '  and  '  Masterless,'  which 
were  exhibited  this  year.  Two  of  his  very  best 
works  in  oil-painting  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  contractor  :  one  is  '  Rotten-Row,'  with  admira- 
ble figures  of  horses  and  riders ;  the  other  is  '  The 
Ball  at  the  Camp  of  Boulogne.'  But  his  small  por- 
traits in  pencil  and  crayon  were  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  truth  to  nature  and  for  their  freedom  of 
drawing  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Yet  his  chief  power 
was  that  of  being  able  to  seize  the  character  and 
general  appearance  of  any  particular  figure  or  inci- 
dent that  he  saw,  and  to  hit  it  off  to  the  life  with 
great  spirit  and  accuracy  of  drawing  many  hours 
afterwards,  and  without  the  assistance  of  notes  or 
models.  This  power  was  especially  shown  in  his 
delineation  of  horses.  We  have  observed  also  his 
keen  sense  of  humor,  which  caused  some  overtures 
to  be  made  to  him  by  the  proprietors  of  Punch  ;  but 
these  were  rejected,  from  his  fears  that  if  he  once 
began  this  style  he  should  find  it  so  fascinating  that 
he  would  not  have  any  time  for  painting. 

"  The  career  of  this  accomplished  artist  was  cut 
short,  unhappily,  by  the  break-down  of  his  health,  to- 
which  an  accident  —  falling  from  his  horse,  which 
caused  some  injury  to  the  brain  —  may  have  partly 
contributed.  He  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  21st  of 
July,  having  gone  there,  a  few  weeks  before,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  hopes  of  recovery.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  many  pri- 
vate virtues.     It  is  proposed,  we  hear,  to  open  a 
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public  exhibition  of  some  of  his  works  early  next 
year.  A  number  of  influential  persons  have,  in  the 
mean  time,  agreed  to  present  a  memorial  to  her  Maj- 
esty and  to  the  Prime  Minister,  suggesting  that  a 
pension  may  well  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  an 
artist  whose  works,  representing  so  many  incidents 
of  recent  national  history,  —  such  as  those  episodes, 
at  home,  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  Queen 
was  personally  an  actor,  —  have  really  a  national 
importance. 


THE  LONG  STORY. 

The  shadows  of  the  little  wood 

Closed  round  us  in  the  burning  noon, 

The  lucent  shadows  of  the  leaves 
Yet  tender  with  the  green  of  June. 

And  there,  while  in  a  happy  dream, 
We  wandered  inward  from  the  sun, 

Winding  and  turning  at  our  will, 
The  famous  story  was  begun,  — 

A  story  prodigal  of  love, 

Of  youth,  and  beauty  born  of  youth  ; 
Of  sorrow  tempered  by  romance, 

And  trial  glorified  by  truth. 

Long,  long  ago  it  all  had  chanced,  — 

Or  was  it  haply  passing  then  ? 
It  might  be  true  of  any  time 

Since  women  were  beloved  of  men. 

I  listened,  yet  I  did  not  heed  ; 

A  rippling  voice  was  all  I  heard, 
That,  softly  cadenced,  had  for  me 

The  music  of  a  singing-bird. 

The  tale  went  on,  the  voice  I  heard, 

Yet  all  that  I  recall  is  this,  — 
That  earnest  face,  those  dreamy  eyes, 

The  little  mouth  too  sweet  to  kiss. 

The  tale  went  on,  with  many  a  pause, 
With  frequent  outbursts  of  delight, 

As  breaks  and  openings  of  the  wood 
Its  hidden  beauties  gave  to  sight. 

A  pheasant  gleamed  across  our  path, 

A  squirrel  shot  a  sudden  turn, 
And  now  the  cuckoo  sang,  and  now 

We  waded  coolest  breadths  of  fern. 

The  little  wood  was  long  to  cross  ; 

Its  winding  paths  were  hard  to  find  ; 
And  hours  had  fled  ere  we  emerged, 

And  left  its  pleasant  gloom  behind. 

And  then  beside  the  rustic  fence, 

Whence  spread  the  meadows  many  a  mile, 
We  lingered  idly  hand  in  hand,  — 

And  p'r'aps  the  tale  went  on  the  while. 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  out  ; 

The  heavy  rooks  winged  home  to  nest ; 
The  little  wood  was  fringed  with  light 

Against  the  fiercely  flaming  west. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fleecy  haze, 

Through  bars  of  crimson  and  of  gold  ; 
The  sky  grew  cool,  the  stars  came  out, 

And  yet  the  story  was  not  told  1 

William  Sawyer. 


•     A  LARK'S  FLIGHT. 

In  the  quiet  city  park, 
Between  the  dawn  and  the  dark, 

Loud  and  clear, 

That  all  may  hear, 
Sings  the  Lark. 

ii. 

And  beyond  the  low  black  line 

Of  trees  the  dawn  peeps  red, 
And  clouds  blow  woolly  and  fine 

In  the  blue  lift  overhead  ; 
And  out  of  the  air  is  shaken 

A  fresh  and  glistening  dew, 
And  the  city  begins  to  waken 

And  tremble  through  and  through ; 
Now,  while  through  street  and  lane 
The  people  pour  again, 
And  lane  and  alley  and  streej; 
Grow  hoarse  to  a  sound  of  feet, 
Here  and  there 

A  human  shape  comes,  dark 
Against  the  cool  white  air, 

Flitting  across  the  park  :  — 
While  over  the  shadowy  green, 

Singing  his  "  Hark,  oh  !  hark ! " 
Hovering,  hovering,  dimly  seen, 

Rises  the  Lark. 


"  Mystery  !  O  mystery  ! "  .- 

Clear  he  sings  to  lightening  day. 
"  Mystery  !  O  mystery  ! 
Up  into  the  air  with  me, 

Come  away ;  come  away ! " 


Who  is  she  that,  wan  and  white, 
Shivering  in  the  chilly  light, 
Shadeth  weary  eyes  to  see 
Him  who  makes  the  melody. 
She  is  nameless,  she  is  dull, 
She  has  ne'er  been  beautiful, 
She  is  stained  in  brain  and  blood, 
Gross  with  mire,  and  foul  with  mud, 
Thing  of  sorrow,  what  knows  she 
Of  the  mighty  mystery  ? 


The  Lark  sings  low, 

"  The  city  is  dull  and  mean, 
There  is  woe,  woe,  woe, 

Never  a  soul  is  clean  ; 
The  city  is  dark,  the  wrong  is  deep, 
Too  late  to  moan,  too  late  to  weep, 
Tired,  tired !  sleep,  sleep  ! " 


Who  is  he,  the  stooping  one, 
Smiling  coldly  in  the  sun  ; 
Arms  behind  him  lightly  thrown, 
Pacing  up  and  down  alone  ? 
'T  is  the  great  philosopher, 
Smoothly  wrapt  in  coat  of  fur, 
Soothly  pondering,  manwit  wise, 
At  his  morning  exercise. 
He  has  weighed  the  winds  and  floods, 
He  is  rich  iff  gathered  goods, 
He  is  crafty,  and  can  prove 
God  is  Brahma,  Christ,  nor  Jove, 
He  is  mighty,  and  his  soul 
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Flits  about  from  pole  to  pole, 
Chasing  signs  of  God  about, 
In  a  pleasant  kind  of  doubt,  — 
What  to  help  the  mystery, 
Sings  the  lark  to  to  such  as  he  ? 


The  Lark  cries : 

"  Praise  to  Nature's  plan  ! 
Year  on  year  she  plies, 
Her  toil  of  sun  and  skies, 

Till  the  beast  flowers  up  in  man  ; 
Lord  of  effect  and  cause, 

Pallid  and  proud  stalks  he. 
Till  the  Voice  in  the  cloud  cries,  'Pause !' 

And  he  pauses  bitterly 

On  the  verge  of  the  mystery." 

VIII. 

O,  loud  and  clear^that  all  may  hear 

Rising  higher,  with  "  Hark,  oh  !  hark  ! " 

Higher,  higher,  higher,  higher, 

Quivering  as  the  dull  red  fire 

Of  dawn  grows  brighter,  cries  the  lark  : 

And  they  who  listen  there  while  he 

Singeth  loud  of  mystery, 

Interpret  him  in  undertone 

With  a  meaning  of  their  own, 

Measuring  his  melody 

By  their  own  souls'  quality. 


Tall  and  stately,  fair  and  sweet, 

Walketh  maiden  Marguerite, 

Musing  there  on  maid  and  man, 

In  sweet  mood  patrician, 

To  all  she  sees  her  eyes  impart 

The  color  of  a  maiden  heart, 

Heart's  chastity  is  on  her  face, 

She  scents  the  air  with  nameless  grace, 

And  where  she  goes,  with  heart  astir, 

Color  and  motion  follow  her. 


What  should  the  singer  sing 
Unto  so  sweet  a  thing, 

But  "  Oh !  my  love  loves  me  ! 
And  the  love  I  love  best  is  guarding  the  nest, 
While  I  cheer  her  merrily,  — 
Come  up  high  !  come  up  high  !  to  a  cloud  in  the  sky ! 

And  sing  of  your  soul  with  me  ! 

XI. 

Elbows  on  the  grassy  green, 
Scowling  face  his  palms  between, 
Judd  the  cracksman  meditates 
Treason  deep  against  his  mates  ; 
For  his  great  hands  itch  to  hold 
Both  the  pardon  and  the  gold. 
Still  he  listens  unaware, 
Scowling  round  with  sullen  snare, 
Gnawing  at  his  under  lip, 
Pondering  friends  and  fellowship, 
Thinking  of  a  friendly  thing 
Done  to  him  in  suffering, 
And  of  happy  days  and  free 
Spent  in  that  rough  companie  ; 
Till  he  seeks  the  bait  no  more,  — 
And  the  Lark  is  conqueror. 

XII. 

For  the  Lark  says  plain, 

"  Who  sells  his  friend  is  mean ; 


Better  hang  than  drain 

The  cursed  gold  of  the  Queen,  — 
A  whip  for  the  rogue  who'd  tell 

The  lives  of  his  pals  away,  — 
Better  the  rope  and  the  cell ! 
Better  the  devils  of  Hell ! 

Come  away  !  come  away ! " 

XIII. 

O  Lark !  O  Lark  ! 

Up,  up  !  for  it  is  light, 
The  souls  stream  out  of  the  dark, 

And  the  city  spires  gleam  bright ; 
The  world,  the  world,  is  awake  again, 

Each  wanders  on  his  way, 
The  wonderful  waters  break  again 

In  the  white  and  perfect  day. 
Nay !  nay !  descend  not  yet, 

But  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Up  through  the  air  and  wet, 

Thy  wings  in  the  solar  fire  ! 
There,  hovering  in  ecstasy, 
Sing,  "  Mystery,  O  mystery  ! " 

XIV. 

O  Lark  !  O  Lark !  hadst  thou  the  might 

Beyond  the  cloud  to  wing  thy  way, 
To  sing  and  soar  in  wondrous  flight, 

It  might  be  well  for  men  this  day. 
Beyond  that  cloud  there  is  a  zone 

And  in  that  zone  there  is  a  land, 
And  in  that  land,  upon  a  throne, 
A  mighty  Spirit  sits  alone, 

With  musing  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
And  all  is  still  and  all  is  sweet, 
Around  the  silence  of  his  seat, 

Beneath  the  waves  of  wonder  flow, 
And  coolly  on  his  hands  and  feet 

The  years  melt  down  as  falling  snow. 

xv. 

O  Lark  !  O  Lark  ! 

Up !  for  thy  wings  are  strong ; 
While  the  day  is  breaking, 
And  the  city  is  waking, 

Sing  a  song  of  wrong,  — 
Sing  of  the  weak  man's  tears, 

Of  the  strong  man's  agony, 
The  passion,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
The  heaped-up  pain  of  the  years, 

The  terrible  mystery. 
O  Lark  !  we  might  rejoice, 

Could'st  reach  that  distant  land, 
For  we  cannot  hear  His  voice, 

And  we  often  miss  His  hand  ; 
And  the  heart  of  each  is  ice 

To  the  kiss  of  sister  and  brother  ; 
And  we  see  that  one  man's  vice 

Is  the  virtue  of  another ; 
Yea,  each  that  hears  thee  sing 

Translates  thy  song  to  speech, 
And,  lo !  the  rendering 

Is  so  different  with  each. 
The  mighty  are  oppressed, 
The  foul  man  winneth  best, 
Wherever  we  seek,  our  gain 
Is  bitter,  and  salt  with  pain, 
In  one  soft  note  and  long 
Gather  our  sense  of  wrong,  — 
Rise  up,  O  Lark  !  from  the  clod, 

Up,  up,  with  soundless  wings  ,  — 
Rise  up  to  God !  rise  up,  rise  up,  to  God  ! 

Tell  Him  these  things  ! 


•Primed  a:  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Ticknor  aua  .Fields. 
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DR.  J.  D.  HOOKER'S  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  NORWICH. 

Thirty  years  will  to-morrow  have  elapsed  since 
I  first  attended  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association ; 
it  was  the  one  which  opened  at  Newcastle  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1338.  On  that  occasion  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association  resolved  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain James  Ross  ;  and  it  was  from  Newcastle  that  I 
wrote  to  my  friends  announcing  my  resolve  to  ac- 
company it  in  whatever  capacity  1  could  obtain  a 
situation  among  its  officers.  It  was  thus  that  my 
scientific  career  was  first  shaped  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
expedition,  which  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  British  Association,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
in  placing  me  in  your  President's  chair.  If  I  now 
look  back  with  pride  to  those  immediately  following 
years  when  I  had  a  share,  however  small,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  the  Southern 
Magnetic  Poles,  the  Polar  Barrier,  and  the  ice-clad 
volcanoes  of  Victoria  Land,  I  do  so  also  with  other 
and  far  different  feelings. 

Thirty  years,  as  statisticians  tell  us,  represent  the 
average  duration  of  a  human  life  ;  I  need  not  say, 
as  measured  by  the  records  of  this  British  Associa- 
tion a  human  lifetime  is  far  shorter  than  this ;  for  of 
the  fourteen  offioers  who  presided  over  us  in  1838 
but  two  remain,  —  your  former  President  and  devot- 
ed adherent  for  thirty-five  years,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  who  delivered  the  opening  address  on  that 
occasion,  and  whose  health,  I  regret  to  add,  prevents 
his  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  your  faithful  and 
evergreen  secretary,  Professor  Phillips,  upon  whose 
presence  here  I  congratulate  both  you  and  him. 
Again,  looking  back  beyond  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
pages  of  your  records  I  find  those  to  have  been  hal- 
cyon years  for  Presidents,  when  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  the  Addresses  devolved  upon  the  treasu- 
rer, secretary,  or  other  officers  than  the  President ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  Presidential  Addresses  date  from 
the  first  meeting  after  that  at  Newcastle.  Of  late 
years  these  addresses  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as 
the  whole  duty  of  the  President,  certainly  as  his 
highest.  For  your  sakes,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I 
wish  this  were  not  so,  both  because  there  are  among 
your  officers  so  many  men  far  more  competent  than 
I  am,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  responsibility 
which  the  preparation  of  these  Addresses  entails 
limits  disadvantageously  your  choice  of  Presidents. 
The  impression  is  very  prevalent,  that  the  Address 
should  .either  be  a  scientific  lour  deforce,  philosoph- 


ical and  popular,  or  a  remme  of  the  progress  of 
one  or  more  important  branches  of  science ;  and 
this  view  of  the  duty  has  greatly  embarrassed  me, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these 
requirements. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  last  half-year  I 
have  essayed  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  my  botanical 
friends,  that  I  should  either  discuss  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  their  relation  to  collat- 
eral sciences,  or  sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of 
scientific  botany  during  the  present  century,  or  a 
portion  of  it ;  but  every  such  essay  has  been  quickly 
frustrated  by  the  pressure  of  official  duties.  Such 
themes  require  much  research,  much  thought,  and, 
above  all,  some  continuous  leisure,  during  which 
the  whole  mind  may  be  concentrated  on  the  method 
of  treatment  as  well  as  upon  the  material  to  be 
treated  of;  and  this  leisure  was  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  administrator  of  a 
large  public  department,  entailing  a  ceaseless  cor- 
respondence with  the  Government  offices  and  with 
botanical  establishments  all  over  the  globe.  And 
I  do  not  ask  your  indulgence  for  myself  alone,  for 
there  are  at  this  meeting  official  men  of  scientific 
attainments,  who  have  accepted  the  presidentship 
of  Sections,  but  who,  on  leaving  their  posts  to  do 
your  bidding,  drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  corre- 
spondence after  them,  and  sacrifice  no  short  portion 
of  those  brief  holidays  which  are  allowed  to  public 
officers.  After  all,  it  is  deeds,  not  words,  that  we 
want  from  them  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  find  our  Sec- 
tions presided  over  by  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  in  their  respective  sciences,  and  who  will 
wear  them  in  the  chairs  they  occupy,  and  use  them 
too,  if  needs  must.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  several  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  your  Council  was  directed  when  at 
Dundee,  and  then  upon  some  of  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  Botany  during  the  last  few 
years,  —  this  will  infallibly  drag  me  into  Darwinism  ; 
after  which  I  shall  allude  to  some  matters  con- 
nected with  that  dawning  science,  the  early  history 
of  mankind,  a  theme  which  will  be  a  distinguishing 
collateral  feature  of  the  Norwich  Association.  If 
in  all  this  I  disappoint  you,  it  will  be  my  solace  to 
hope  that  I  may  hereby  break  the  fall  of  some 
future  President,  who,  like  myself  may  have  all  the 
will,  but  not  the  time,  adequately  to  meet  your 
great  expectations.  Before  commencing,  however, 
I  must  attend  to  a  circumstance  which  cannot  but 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  habitual  attend- 
ants at  these  annual  gatherings ;  it  is  that,  but  for 
a  severe  accident,  there  would  have  been  present 
here  to-night  the  oldest  surviving,  and  indeed  the 
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first  but  two,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  British 
Association;  my  geological  friends  will  understand 
to  whom  I  allude  as  that  rock  of  science  in  whom 
age  and  the  heat  and  shocks  of  scientific  contro- 
versy have  wrought  no  metamorphosis,  and  devel- 
oped no  cleavage  planes,  —  a  man  of  whom  both 
Norwich  and  the  Association  are  proud,  —  your 
Canon,  our  father  Sedgwick. 

My  first  duty  as  President  is  the  pleasant  one  of 
introducing  to  you  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology,  who,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  himself  a 
meter  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  open  their 
third  session  to-morrow  in  this  city.  The  researches 
■which  specially  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
pTr»s  are,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating  that  ever 
engaged  the  faculties  of  man  ;  and  pursued  as  They 
ni»t»  ere  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  in  due  subjection 
t©  svi^ntifie  methods,  they  will  command  all  the 
Sympathy,  and  their  meetings  will  receive  all  the 
support,  that  my  fellow-members  of  the  British 
A*-«»'i->tion  can  afford  to  them  ;  and  there  is  one 
Way  in  particular  by  which  we  can  show  our  good- 
will and  give  our  support,  —  and  it  is  so  simple  that 
I  hope  no  one  will  neglect  it,  —  and  that  is,  that  we 
shall  all  call  at  their  official  residence  at  the  Free 
Library,  inscribe  our  names  in  their  books,  and  ob- 
tain cards  for  their  meetings. 

The  next  subject  which  I  have  to  bring  officially 
before  you  will  interest  the  members  of  the  Con- 
prr'ss  no  less  than  ourselves,  and  relates  to  the 
.vion  of  a  committee  which  your  Council  ap- 
pointed to  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  "  the  great  and  urgent  importance  of  adopt- 
ing active  measures  to  obtain  reports  on  the  physi- 
cal form,  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous 
populations  of  India,  and  especially  of  those  tribes 
■which  are  still  in  the  habit  of  erecting  megalithic 
monuments." 

Upon  consideration,  the  Committee  decided  that 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  last- 
menfioned  tribes  only,  both  because  the  whole 
inquiry  was  so  vast  and  because  systematic  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
obtain  photographs  and  histories  of  the  native 
Indian  tribes.  Their  efforts  are,  as  regards  the 
photographs  obtained  in  India,  eminently  successful, 
which  renders  it  all  the  more  disappointing  that  the 
descriptive  matter  appended  to  them  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  happily  anonymous,  is  most  discredita- 
ble to  the  authority  under  which  it  is  issued.  I  am 
informed  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  repair 
this,  and  that  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  than  whom  a 
more  competent  man  could  not  be  found,  has  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific portions  in  future.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
many  here  to  be  told  that  there  exists  within  300 
miles  of  the  British  capital  of  India  a  tribe  of  semi- 
savages,  who  habitually  erect  dolmens,  menhirs, 
cysts  and  cromlechs,  almost  as  gigantic  in  their 
proportions,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
construction  to  the  so-called  Drudical  remains  of 
Western  Europe;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
though  described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  Colonel  Yule,  the  eminent  Oriental 
geographer,  except  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  they  are 
scarcely  alluded  to  "in  the  modern  literature  of 
pre-historic  monuments.  In  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1844  you  will  find  Colonel  Yule's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Khasia  people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo- 
Chinese  race,  who  keep  cattle,  but  drink  no  milk, 


estimate  distances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  of 
paicn  chewed  en  route,  and  among  whom  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  so  loose  that  the  son  commonly  forgets 
his  father  when  the  sister's  son  inherits  property  and 
rank.  Dr.  Thomson  and  I  dwelt  for  some  months 
among  the  Khasia  people,  now  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  found  Colonel  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of  huge 
unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular  slabs,  sup- 
ported on  three  or  four  rude  piers.  In  one  spot, 
buried  in  a  sand  grove,  we  found  a  nearly  complete 
circle  of  menhirs,  the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8  inches 
thick  ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a  dolmen  or  crom- 
lech of  proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock,  while 
the  largest  slab  hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high, 
15  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that  we 
saw  had  been  very  recently  erected,  and  we  were 
informed  that  every  year  some  are  put  up,  but  not 
in  the  rainy  season,  which  we  spent  in  the  country. 
The  method  of  removing  the  blocks  is  by  cutting 
grooves,  along  which  fires  are  lighted,  and  into 
which,  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run,  which  causes 
the  rock  to  fissure  along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and 
rope  are  the  only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transport- 
ing and  erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various, — sepulture,  marking  spots  where 
public  events  had  occurred,  &c.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Khasian  word  for  a  stone,  "  man,"  as 
commonly  occurs  in  the  names  of  their  villages  and 
places  as  that  of  man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those 
of  Brittany,  Wales,  Cornwall,  &c. ;  thus  Mansmai 
signifies  in  Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mamloo,  the 
stone  of  salt,  Manflong,  the  grassy  stone,  &c,  just 
as  in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill  of  the 
big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhyr  is  a  standing 
stone,  and  a  dolmen  a  table-stone,  &c.  At  the  date 
of  Colonel  Yule's,  as  of  my  visit,  to  these  people,  our 
intercourse  with  them  was  limited,  and  not  always 
friendly  ;  we  were  ignorant  of  their  language,  and 
they  themselves  far  from  communicative.  Of  late, 
however,  the  country  has  been  more  opened  up,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  British  cantonment  among 
them  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  language,  beliefs,  customs, 
&c  should  be  followed  up  without  delay.  This  will 
now  be  done,  thanks  to  your  representations,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  throw  great  light  upon 
that  obscure  and  important  branch  of  pre-historic 
archaeology,,  the  megalithian  monuments  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  Council  of  the  Association,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Biological  Section,  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  natural-history  collections  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  resulted  in  a  deputation,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  that  it  was  desirable  these  collections  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  officer,  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  this  opinion  was  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  British  naturalists.  The  rea- 
sons stated  were  that  there  appeared  no  reason  why 
the  national  collections  of  natural  history  should  be 
administered  in  a  way  different  from  that  which 
was  found  applicable  to  the  Royal  Gardens  and 
botanical  collections  at  Kew,  the  Museum  of  Practi- 
cal Geology,  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  that  the  interposition  of  any  board  or 
committee  between  the  superintendent  of  the  col- 
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lections  and  the  Government  must  interfere  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  superintendent  and  the  efficient 
control  of  the  Minister.  It  was  not  for  the  first 
time  that  this  subject  had  been  brought  before,  Ber 
Majesty's  Government,  and  indeed  before  the  self- 
same Minister  ;  for  ten  years  previously  a  few  natu- 
ralists, consisting  of  Messrs.  Bentham,  Bush,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  myself,  together  with  the 
late  Professors  Lindley,  Henslow,  Harvey,  and  H*n- 
frey,  presented  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  then,  as 
now,  a  Minister,  embodying  precisely  the  same  views 
as  to  the  government  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  together  with  a  scheme 
for  the  administration  of  the  whole  Metropolitan 
natural  history  Collection,  geological  and  botanical ; 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  regarding  this  document, 
that  the  surviving  memorialists  have  not  during  the 
ten  intervening  years  found  reason  to  alter  the 
views  therein  expressed  on  any  vital  point.  Of  the 
objections  to  the  present  system  of  government  by 
trustees,  some  of  the  most  grave  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  in  a  communication  (R  port 
for  18G7;  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  95)  made  to 
the  Biological  Section  at  Dundee  ;  to  which  I  would 
only  add,  that  though  the  zoological  collections  are 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  geological  and  palaeon- 
tological  of  prodigious  extent  and  value,  there  are  of 
the  forty-five  trustees  only  three  who  have  any  special 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  branches  of  science 
these  collections  illustrate ;  that  since  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  death,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  no  botanist 
has  ever  been  appointed  a  trustee,  though  the 
Banksian  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Library,  then 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  were  left  by 
their  owner  to  the  nation,  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
interests  of  botany  have  by  their  trustees  been 
greatly  neglected. 

Much  as  has  been  written  upon  the  uses  of  muse- 
ums, I  believe  that  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being 
exhausted  ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  education  in 
this  country,  these  appear  to  me  to  afford  the  only 
means  of  efficiently  teaching  to  schools  the  elements 
of  zoology  and  physiology.  I  say  in  the  present 
state  of  education,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  have  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
trained  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  many  more 
years  before  either  provincial  or  private  schools  will 
be  supplied  with  such  illustrative  specimens  as  are 
essential  for  the  teacher's  purposes.  Confining  my- 
self to  the  consideration  of  provincial  and  local 
museums,  and  their  requirements  for  educational  pur- 
poses, each  should  contain  a  series  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  principal  and  some  of  the  lesser  di- 
visions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
disposed  in  well-lighted  cases  as  that  an  inquiring 
observer  may  learn  therefrom  the  principles  upon 
which  animals  and  plants  are  classified,  the  relations 
of  their  organs  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  their 
allies,  the  functions  of  those  organs,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  habits,  uses,  and  place  in  the 
economy  of  Nature.  Such  an  arrangement  has  not 
been  carried  out  in  any  museum  known  to  me, 
though  partially  attained  in  that  at  Ipswich ;  it 
requires  some  space,  many  pictorial  illustrations, 
magnified  views  of  the  smaller  organs  and  their 
structure,  and  copious  legible  descriptive  labels ; 
and  it  should  not  contain  a  single  specimen  more 
than  is  wanted.  The  other  requirements  of  a  pro- 
vincial museum  are,  —  complete  collections  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  province,  which  should  be 
kept  entirely  apart  from  the  instructional  series,  and 
from  everything  else. 


The  curator  of  the  museum  should  be  able  to  give 
elementary  demonstrations  (not  lectures  and  quite 
apart  from  any  powers  of  lecturing,  that  he  may 
possess)  upon  this  classified  series  to  schools  and 
others,  for  which  a  fee  should  be  charged,  and  go 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  And  the  museum 
might  be  available  (under  similar  conditions  of 
payment)  for  lectures  and  other  demonstrations. 
Did  such  a  museum  exist  in  Norwich,  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  schoolmaster  in  the 
city  who  would  not  see  that  his  school  profited  by 
the  demonstrator's  offices,  nor  a  parent  who  would 
grudge  the  trifling  fee.  You  boast  of  a  superb  col- 
lection of  birds  of  prey  !  how  much  would  tire 
value  of  this  be  enhanced  were  it  accompanied  l»y 
sueh  an  illustration  of  the  nature,  habits,  and  affini- 
ties of  the  Raptores  as  might  well  be  obtained  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  skeleton  and  dissected  mmm 
of  one  hawk  and  one  owl,  so  laid  out  and  ticketed 
that  a  school-boy  should  see  the  structure  of  their 
beaks,  feet,  wings,  feathers,  bones,  and  internal 
organs  —  should  see  why  it  is  that  hawke  and  owl* 
are  pre-eminent  among  birds  for  power  of  s;^i:i 
and  of  flight ;  for  circling  and  for  swooping ;  for 
rapacity,  voracity,  and  tenacity  of  life,  —  should  see, 
in  short,  the  affinities  and  special  attribute*  of  birds-, 
of  prey  ?  This,  which  refers  to  the  teaching  of 
natural  history,  is  an  operation  altogether  apart  from 
training  the  minds  to  habits  of  exact  observation, 
which,  as  is  not  fully  admitted,  is  best  attained  in 
schools  by  Professor  Henslow's  method  of  teaching 
botany. 

Excellent  manuals  of  many  branches  of  geology 
are  now  published,  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
advanced  student  and  demonstrator  ;  but  from 
which  the  school-boy  recoils,  who  would  not  refuse 
to  accept  objects  and  pictures  as  memory's  pegs, 
on  which  to  hang  ideas,  facts,  and  hard  names.  To 
school-boys,  skeletons  have  often  a  strange  fasci- 
nation, and  upon  the  structure  of  these  and  the 
classification  of  the  vertebrata  much  depends. 
What  boy  that  had  ever  been  shown  their  skulls 
would  call-  a  seal  or  porpoise  a  fish,  or  believe  a 
hedgehog  could  milk  cows,  as  I  am  told  many  boye 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  elsewhere,  do  believe 
implicitly  ?  A  series  of  illustrated  specimens,  occu- 
pying some  5,800  feet  of  wall-space,  would  give  at 
a  glance  a  connected  and  intelligible  elementary 
view  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom ;  it-  would  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  complete  museum  and  Systema  Natural  as 
a  chart  on  which  the  principal  cities  and  coast-lines 
are  clearly  laid  down  does  to  a  map  crowded  with 
undistinguishable  details. 

Much  of  the  utility  of  museums  depends  on  two 
conditions  often  strangely  overlooked,  —  their  situa- 
tion and  their  lighting  and  interior  arrangements. 
The  provincial  museum  is  too  often  huddled  away, 
almost  out  of  sight,  in  a  dark,  crowded,  and  dirty 
thoroughfare,  where  it  pays  dear  for  ground-rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  cannot  be  extended ;  the 
object,  apparently,  being  to  catch  country  people 
on  market  days.  Such  localities  are  frequented  by 
the  townspeople  only  when  on  business,  and  when 
they  consequently  have  no  time  for  sight-seeing. 
In  the  evening,  or  on  holidays,  when  they  could 
visit  the  museum,  they  naturally  prefer  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  to  its  centre.  Hence,  too,  the 
country  gentry  scarcely  know  of  the  museum's 
existence  ;  and  I  never  remember  to*have  heard  of 
a  provincial  museum  that  was  frequented  by  schools, 
but  rather  the  contrary.     I  do  not  believe  that  this 
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arises  from  indifference  to  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes  or  of  teachers,  but  to  the  generally 
uninstructive  nature  of  the  contents  of  these  muse- 
ums, and  their  uninviting  exterior  and  interior. 
There  are  plenty  of  visitors  of  all  classes  to  the 
museums  at  Kew,  despite  the  outer  attractions  of 
the  gardens;  and  I  know  no  more  pleasing  sight 
than  these  present  on  a  Sunday  and  Monday 
afternoon,  when  crowded  by  intelligent  visitors, 
directing  their  children's  attention  to  the  ticketed 
objects  in  the  cases.  The  museum  should  be  in  an 
open  grassed  square  or  park,  planted  with  trees,  in 
or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  a  main  object  being 
to  secure  cleanliness,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  space 
for  extension.  Now,  vegetation  is  the  best  intercep- 
ter  of  dust,  which  is  injurious  to  the  specimen  as 
well  as  unsightly,  while  a  cheerful  aspect  and  grass 
and  trees  will  attract  visitors,  and  especially  families 
and  schools. 

If  the  external  accessories  of  provincial  museums 
are  bad,  the  internal  are  often  worse ;  the  rooms  are 
usually  lighted  by  windows  on  one  side  only,  so 
that  the  cases  between  the  walls  are  dark,  and  those 
opposite  the  windows  reflect  the  light  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  when  viewed  in  front  the  visitor 
stands  in  his  own  light.  For  provincial  museums, 
when  space  is  an  object,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
rectangular  long  rooms,  with  opposite  window*  on 
each  side,  and  buttress>-eases  projecting  into  the 
room  between  each  pair  of  windows.  This  arrange- 
ment combines  economy  of  space  with  perfect  il- 
lumination, and  affords  facilities  for  classification. 
Upon  this  plan  the  large  museum  at  Kew  is  built, 
where  the  three  principal  rooms  are  70  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  and  each  accommodates  1,000 
square  feet  of  admirably  lighted  cases,  6,700  feet  of 
wall-room  for  pictures  and  for  portraits  of  natural- 
ists, besides  two  fireplaces,  four  entrances,  and  a 
well-staircase  11  feet  each  way.  A  circular  build- 
ing, with  cases  radiating  from  the  wall  between  the 
windows,  would  probably  be  the  best  arrangement 
of  all.  A  light  spiral  staircase  in  the  centre  would 
lead  to  the  upper  stories.  Two  or  more  of  the  bays 
might  be  converted  into  private  rooms  without  dis- 
turbing the  symmetry  of  the  interior  or  intercepting 
the  lighting  of  the  cases.  The  proportions  of  the 
basement  and  first  floor  might  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  additional  stories  being  added,  and  the  roof  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  removable  without  difficulty 
when  an  additional  story  was  required ;  furthermore, 
rectangular  galleries  might  be  built,  radiating  from 
the  central  building,  and  lighted  by  opposite  win- 
dows, with  buttress-cases  between  each  pair  of  win- 
dows. In  respect  of  its  natural-history  collections, 
the  positions  of  the  British  Museum  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  disadvantageous  one  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
miles  of  streets,  including  some  of  the  principal 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  which  pour  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  product  of  coal-combustion  into  its  area 
day  and  night ;  and  I  know  few  more  disappointing 
sights  to  me  than  its  badly  lighted  interior  presents 
on  a  hot  and  crowded  public  holiday,  when  whole 
families  from  London  and  its  outskirts  flock  to  the 
building.  Then  young  and  old  may  be  seen  gasp- 
ing for  fresh  air  in  its  galleries,  with  no  alternative 
but  the  hotter  and  dustier  streets  to  resort  to.  How 
different  it  would  be  were  these  collections  removed 
to  the  townward  end  of  one  of  the  great  parks, 
where  spacious  well-lighted  galleries  could  be  built, 
among  trees, ^rass,  and  fountains ;  and  where  whole 
families  need  not  any  more  be  cooped  up  for  the 
day  in  the  building,  but   avail   themselves  of  the 


fresh  air  and  its  accessories  at  the  same  time  as  they 
profit  by  the  collection.  Norwich,  I  hear,  —  and  I 
hear  it  with  surprise,  —  has  no  public  park  worthy 
of  the  name.  That  she  may  soon  have  one  should 
be  the  endeavor,  of  every  citizen,  and  to  have  a 
good  instructional  museum  transferred  to  it  should 
be  the  aspiration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  and  moral  well-being  of  their  townsmen. 

vMy  remarks  on  the  British  Museum  convey  no 
reflection  on  the  able  officers  who  have  in  so  short  a 
time  formed  this  wonderful  collection.  The  late 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  lecture  in  1815,  congratulates 
his  audience  on  the  formation  of  a  geological  col- 
lection having  been  just  determined  upon.  In  1838, 
when  I  first  knew  the  Museum,  in  Old  Montague 
House,  I  was  told  it  ranked  about  the  sixth  in  Eu- 
rope ;  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  it  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  This  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  keepers  and 
curators ;  and,  in  mentioning  them,  I  would  wish  to 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Gray,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Geological  Department  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  liberality,  and  zeal,  beyond  all  praise. 
At  the  time  when  Old  Montague  House  contained 
the  national  collections,  there  was  but  one  museum 
in  the  metropolis  in  which  the  naturalist  could  study 
to  much  purpose ;  this  was  the  Hunterian  (of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons),  then  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Mr.  Clift  and  of  Professor  Owen, 
the  friend  of  my  early  youth,  when  preparing  my- 
self to  accompany  the  Antarctic  expedition,  and 
who  instructed  me  in  the  use  of  that  now  unrivalled 
series  of  catalogues  that  owed  so  much  to  himself. 

From  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
the  national  and  provincial  museums  of  England 
have  much  to  learn  and  to  copy  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Council  of  the  college,  and  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  present  conservator,  Mr. 
Flower,  it  retains  the  position  it  attained  thirty 
years  ago,  of  being  the  best  and  richest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  In  my  own  special  science  the 
greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  in  the  departments  of  Fos- 
sil Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  In  the  past 
history  of  the  globe  two  epochs  stand  prominently 
out  —  the  carboniferous  and  the  miocene  —  for  the 
abundant  material  they  afford  and  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  early  conditions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Why  plants  should  have  been  so  much  more 
lavishly  preserved  during  these  than  during  some  of 
the  intervening  or  earlier  epochs" we  do  not  rightly 
know  ;  but  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Floras  of 
the  latter  is  one  among  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  Our 
knowledge  of  coal  plants  —  which  since  the  days  of 
Sternberg,  Brongniart,  and  Lindley  and  Hutton,  has 
been  chiefly  advanced  by  Goppart  and  Unger  on 
the  Continent,  and  by  Dawson  in  Canada  —  has 
received  very  important  accessions  of  late  through 
the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Binney,  of  Manchester, 
who  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  to  the  search 
for  those  rarely  found  specimens  which  exhibit  the 
internal  structure  of  the  plant.  His  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  the  most  abundant,  and,  till  his  research- 
es, the  least-understood  plant  of  the  coal  measures, 
calamites,  have  just  appeared  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Palffiontographical  Society ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bin- 
ney's  materials  having  also  formed  the  subject  of  a 
very  recent  and  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
of  the  British  Museum,  I  may  quote  their  joint 
results  as  one.      These   show  that  calamites  is  an 
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actual  member  of  the  existing  family  of  Equisetacejc, 
which  contained  previously  but  one  genus,  —  that  of 
the  common  mare's-tails  of  our  river-banks  and 
woods ;  as  also  that  nearly  a  dozen  other  genera  of 
coal-measure  plants  may  be  referred  to  it.  This 
affinity  of  calamites  had,  indeed,  been  guessed  at 
before,  and  the  genus  now  referred  to  it,  having 
been  founded  on  mere  fragments,  were  always 
doubtful ;  but  the  value  of  these  positive  identifica- 
tions is  none  the  less  on  these  accounts.  It  may 
hereafter  prove  of  some  significance  that  these  cal- 
amites—  which  in  the  coal  epoch  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  and  presented  multitudinous  forms  and 
very  varied  organs  of  growth  —  are  now  represented 
by  but  one  genus,  differing  most  remarkably  from 
its  prototype  in  size  and  the  simplicity  and  uniform- 
ity of  its  vegetable  organs. 

Passing  to  the  tertiary  times,  the  labors  of  Count 
Saperte  in  France,  of  Gauden  and  Strozzi,  and  of 
Massolonghi  in  Italy,  of  Lesquereux  in  America, 
and,  above  all,  of  Heer  in  Switzerland,  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  accumulated  vast  numbers  of  spe- 
cies of  fossil  plants  ;  and  if  the  determination  of  the 
affinities  of  the  majority  are  trustworthy,  they  prove 
the  persistence  throughout  the  tertiary  strata  of 
many  interesting  families  and  genera,  and  the  rarity 
of  others  than  these.  Here,  however,  much  value 
cannot  be  attached  to  negative  evidence.  Almost 
the  only  available  materials  for  determining  the  affin- 
ities of  the  vast  majority  of  these  tertiary  plants  are 
their  mutilated  leaves,  and,  unlike  the  bones  of  ver- 
tebrate animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the  leaves 
of  individual  plants  are  extremely  variable  in  all 
their  characters. 

Furthermore,  the  leaves  of  plants  of  different  nat- 
ural families  and  of  different  countries  mimic  one 
another  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  the  case  of  recent 
flowers,  every  botanist  regards  these  organs  as  a 
most  treacherous  guide  to  affinity.  Of  the  structu- 
ral characters,  which  are  drawn  from  the  internal 
organs  of  plants,  and  especially  from  their  fruit, 
seeds,  and  flowers,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fossils,  and  yet  it  is  from  them  exclusively  that  the 
position  of  a  recent  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
can  be  certified. 

An  instructive  instance  of  over-reliance  on  leaves, 
and,  perhaps,  too,  on  unperceived  ideas,  happened 
not  long  ago  to  a  palaeontologist  of  such  distin- 
guished merit  that  his  reputation  cannot  suffer  from 
an  allusion  to  it.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  over 
some  imperfect  specimen  from  a  most  interesting 
locality,  he  referred  these  associated  impressions  of 
fossil  leaves  to  three  genera,  belonging  to  as  many 
different  families  of  plants,  and  was  thus  helped  to 
what  would  have  been  some  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  vegetation  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  A  subsequent  observer,  who  was 
a  botanist,  but  not  a  paleontologist,  declares  these 
three  supposed  genera  to  be  the  three  leaflets  of  one 
leaf  of  one  plant,  and  this  the  common  blackberry, 
which  still  grows  on  the  spot.  Which  of  the  two  is 
right  I  do  not  say  ;  the  fact  shows  to  what  opposite 
conclusions  different  observers  of  the  same  fossil 
materials  may  be  led.  In  this  most  unreliable  of 
sciences,  fossil  botany,  we  do  but  grope  in  the  dark  ; 
of  the  thousands  of  objects  we  stumble  against,  we 
here  and  there  recognize  a  likeness  to  what  we  have 
elsewhere  known,  and  rely  on  external  similitude  for 
a  helping  hand  to  its  affinities.  Of  the  great  major- 
ity of  specimens  we  know  nothing  for  certain,  and 
of  no  small  proportion  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If, 
however,  much  is  uncertain,  all  is  not  so,  and  the 


science  has  of  late  made  sure  and  steady  progress, 
and  developed  really  grand  results.  Heer's  labors 
on  the  miocene  and  pliocene  Floras,  especially,  are 
of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  His  conclusions 
regarding  the  flower  of  the  Bovey  Tracy  coal-beds 
(for  the  publication  of  which  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  value  and  of  their  author's  merit  we  are  indebted 
to  the  wise  liberality  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts)  are 
founded  on  a  sufficient  number  of  absolute  determi- 
nations ;  and  his  more  recent  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica 
threatens  to  create  a  revolution  in  tertiary  geology. 
In  this  latter  work  Professor  Heer  shows,  in  appar- 
ently unassailable  evidence,  that  forests  of  Austrian, 
American,  and  Asiatic  trees  flourished  during  miocene 
times  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  the 
Polar  American  Islands,  in  latitudes  where  such  trees 
could  not  now  exist  undsr  any  conceivable  condi- 
tions or  positions  of  land  or  sea  or  ice,  and  leaving 
little  doubt'  but  that  an  arboreous  vegetation  once 
extended  to  the  Pole  itself.  Discoveries  such  as  these 
appear  at  first  actually  to  retard  the  progress  of 
science  by  confounding  all  previous  geological  rea- 
soning as  to  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  globe 
during  the  tertiary  epoch. 

I  have  said  that  the  greatest  botanical  discoveries 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  physiolog- 
ical, and  I  here  alluded  especially  to  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  fertilization  of  plants,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Darwin.  You  are  aware  that  this  distin- 
guished naturalist,  after  accumulating  stores  of  facts 
in  geology  and  zoology  during  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  with  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  the  continuous  evolution  of  life,  and,  by 
applying  to  it  the  principles  of  natural  selection, 
evolved  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  Instead 
of  publishing  these  views  as  soon  as  conceived,  he 
devoted  twenty  more  years  to  further  observation, 
study,  and  experiment,  with  a  view  of  maturing  or 
subverting  them.  Among  the  subjects  requiring 
elucidation  or  verification  were  many  that  apper- 
tained to  botany,  but  which  had  been  overlooked  or 
misunderstood  by  botanical  writers,  and  these  he  set 
himself  to  examine  vigorously.  The  first-fruits  of 
his  labors  was  his  volume  on  the  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,  undertaken  to  show  that  the  same  plant 
is  never  continuously  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen, 
and  that  there  are  special  provisions  to  favor  the 
crossing  of  individuals.  As  his  study  of  the  British 
species  advanced,  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  the  contrivances 
he  met  with,  that  he  extended  his  survey  to  the 
whole  family ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  floral  organs 
of  this  immense  and  anomalous  family  of  plants  than 
had  been  shed  by  the  labors  of  all  previous  botanical 
writers.  It  has,  further,  opened  up  entirely  new  fields 
of  research,  and  discovered  new  and  important  prin- 
ciples, that  apply  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

This  was  followed  by  his  paper  on  the  two  well- 
known  forms  of  the  primrose  and  cowslip  (Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vi.  p.  77),  popu- 
larly known  as  the  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  ;  these 
forms  he  showed  to  be  sexual  and  complementary  ; 
their  diverse  functions  being  to  secure  by  their  mu- 
tual action  full  fertilization,  which  he  proved  could 
only  take  place  through  insect  agency.  In  this  pa- 
per he  established  the  existence  of  homomorphic,  or 
legitimate,  and  heteromorphic,  or  illegitimate  unions 
among  plants,  and  details  some  curious  observations 
in  the  structure  of  the  pollen.  The  results  of  this, 
perhaps,. more  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Darwin's  pa- 
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pert,  took  botanists  by  surprise,  the  plants  being  so 
familiar,  their  two  forms  of  (lower  so  well  known  to 
every  intelligent  observer,  and  his  explanation  so 
simple.  For  myself,  I  felt  that  my  botanical  knowl- 
edge of  these  homely  plants  had  been  but  little 
deeper  than  Peter  Bell's,  to  whom 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  —  it  was  nothing  niuiv.'' 

Analogous  observations  on  the  demorphism  of  flax 
flowers  and  their  allies  (Journal  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, vii.  69)  formed  the  subsequent  paper,  during 
which  he  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the 
common  flax,  the  pollen  of  one  form  of  flower,  is 
absolutely  impotent  when  applied  to  its  own  stigma, 
but  invariably  potent  when  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
the  other  form  of  flower ;  and  yet  both  pollens  and 
stigmas  of  the  two  kinds  are  utterly  undistinguish- 
able  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  His 
third  investigation  is  a  very  long  and  laborious  one 
(Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  via.  169)  on  the  com- 
mon loosestrife  (Lythrum  salicaria),  which  he  showed 
to  be  trimorphic  ;  this  one  species  having  three  kinds 
of  flowers,  all  annually  abundantly  produced,  and  as 
different  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  species; 
each  flower  has,  further,  three  kinds  of  stamen,  dif- 
fering in  form  and  function.  We  have  in  this  plant, 
then,  six  kinds  of  pollen,  of  which  five  at  least  are- 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  and  three  distinct 
forms  of  style. 

To  prove  these  various  differences,  and  that  the 
co-adaptation  of  all  these  stamens  and  pistils  was 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  Mr.  Darwin  had  to 
institute  18  sets  of  observations,  each  consisting  of 
12  experiments;  216  in  all.  Of  the  labor,  care,  and 
delicacy  required  to  guard  such  experiments  against 
the  possibility  of  error,  those  alone  can  tell  who 
know  experimentally  how  difficult  it  is  to  hybridize 
a  large-flowered  plant  of  simple  form  and  structure. 
The  result  in  this  case,  and  in  those  of  a  number  of 
allied  plants  experimented  on  at  the  same  time,  is 
what  the  author's  sagacity  predicted  ;  the  rationale 
of  the  whole  was  demonstrated,  and  he  finally  showed, 
not  only  how  nature  might  operate  in  bringing  these 
complicated  modifications  into  harmonious  operation, 
but  how  through  insect  agency  she  does  do  this,  and 
why  she  does  it  too. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  enumerate  the  many  im- 
portant generalizations  that  have  flowed  from  these 
and  other  papers  of  Mr.  Darwin's  on  the  fertilization 
of  plants  ;  some  that  appear  to  be  commonplace 
at  first  sight  are  really  the  most  subtle,  and,  like 
many  other  apparent  commonplaces  are  what  some- 
how never  occur  to  commonplace  minds  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  plants  with  conspicuously  colored  flow- 
ers, or  powerful  odors,  or  honeyed  secretions,  are  fer- 
tilized by  insects  ;  —  all  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  especially  such  as  have  pendulous  anthers,  or 
incoherent  pollen,  are  fertilized  by  the  wind ;  whence 
he  infers  that,  before  honey-feeding  insects  existed, 
the  vegetation  of  our  globe  could  not  have  been  or- 
namented with  bright-colored  flowers,  but  consisted 
of  such  plants  as  pines,  oaks,  grapes,  nettles,  &c. 

The  only  other  botanical  paper  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
to  which  I  can  especially  allude  is  that  "  On  the 
Habits  and  Movements  of  Climbing  Plants  "  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  1),  which  is 
a  most  elaborate  investigation  into  the  structure, 
modification,  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  by 
which  plants  climb,  twine,  and  attach  themselves  to 
foreign  objects. 

In  this  he  reviews  every  family  in  the  vegetable 


kingdom,  and  every  organ  used  by  any  plant  for 
the  above  purpose.  The  result  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  totally  new  light  before  us.  The  guess- 
es, crude  observations,  and  abortive  experiments 
that  had  'disfigured  the  writings  of  previous  observers 
arc  swept  away  ;  organs,  structures,  and  functions,  of 
which  botanists  had  no  previous  knowledge,  are 
revealed  to  them,  and  the  whole  investigation  is 
made  as  clear  as  it  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  value  of  these  discoveries,  which  add  whole 
chapters  to  the  principles  of  botany,  is  not  theoreti- 
cal only;  already  the  horticulturist  and  agriculturist 
have  Wgun  to  ponder  over  them,  and  to  recognize 
in  the  failure  of  certain  crops  the  operation  of  laws 
that  Mr.  Darwin  first  laid  down.  What  Faraday's 
discoveries  are  to  telegraphy  Mr.  Darwin's  will 
assuredly  prove  to  rural  economy  in  its  widest  sense 
and  most  extended  application. 

Another  instance  of  successful  experiment  in 
Physiological  Botany  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
formation  of  wood  in  plants  (Linnean  Transactions, 
vol.  xxv.  p.  405).  As  is  well  known,  the  tissues  of 
our  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  from  the  tips  of  their 
roots  to  those  of  their  petals  and  pistils,  are  per- 
meated by  tubular  vessels.  The  functions  of  these 
have  been  hotly  disputed,  some  physiologists  affirm- 
ing that  they  convey  air,  others  fluids,  others  gases, 
and  still  others  assigning  to  them  far-fetched  uses  of 
a  wholly  different  nature.  By  a  series  of  admirably 
contrived  and  conducted  experiments  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  only  shown  that  these  vessels  are  charged 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  with  fluid,  but  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of 
wood.  He  further  investigates  the  nature  of  the 
special  tissues  concerned  in  this  operation,  and 
shows  not  merely  how  they  may  act,  but  to  a  great 
extent  how  they  do  act.  As  this  paper  will,  I 
believe,  be  especially  alluded  to  by  the  President 
of  the  Biological  Section,  I  need  dwell  no  further 
on  it  here  than  to  quote  it  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  an  acute  observer  and  experimen- 
talist, versed  in  physics  and  chemistry,  but,  above 
all,  thoroughly  instructed  in  scientific  methods. 

Air.  Darwin's  recent  two  volumes,  On  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  are  a  catacomb 
of  data,  observations,  and  experiments,  such  as 
assuredly  no  one  but  himself  could  produce.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  value  of  the  new  facts  it  discloses,  or 
for  its  array  of  small,  forgotten,  or  overlooked  obser- 
vations, neglected  by  some  naturalists  and  discarded 
by  others,  which,  under  his  mind  and  eye,  prove  to 
be  of  first-rate  scientific  importance.  An  eminent 
surgeon  and  physiologist  (Mr.  James  Paget)  has 
remarked  to  me,  apropos  of  these  volumes,  that 
they  exemplify,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  that 
power  of  utilizing  the  waste  materials  of  other 
scientific  men's  laboratories  which  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic feature  of  their  author.  As  one  of  those 
pieces  juslificatives  of  his  previous  work,  The 
Origin  of  Species,  which  have  been  waited  for  so 
long  and  impatiently,  these  volumes  will  probably 
have  more  than  their  due  influence  ;  for  the  serried 
ranks  of  facts  in  support  of  his  theories  which  they 
present  may  well  awe  many  a  timid  naturalist  into 
bolting  more  obnoxious  doctrines  than  that  of 
natural  selection.  It  is  in  this  work  that  Mr. 
Darwin  expounds  his  new  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis, 
which  certainly  correlates,  and  may  prove  to 
contain  the  rationale,  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
reproduction  and  of  inheritance. 
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You  are  aware  that  every  plant  or  animal  com- 
mences its  more  or  less  independent  life  as  a  single 
cell,  from  which  is  developed  an  organism  more  or 
less  closely  similar  to  its  parents.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  I  can  think  of  is  affortled  by  a 
species  of  begonia,  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  other 
parts  of  which  are  superficially  studded  with  loosely 
attached  cells.  Any  one  of  those  cells,  if  referred 
to  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  a  perfect  plant, 
similar  to  its  parent.  You  may  say  that  these  cells 
have  inherited  the  potentiality  to  do  so ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  for  every  plant  thus  produced  in  like 
manner  develops  on  its  stalks  and  leaves  myriads 
of  similar  cells,  endowed  with  the  same  property 
of  becoming  such  in  new  plants ;  and  so  on,  ap- 
parently interminably. 

Therefore  the  original  cell  that  left  the  grandpar- 
ent not  only  carried  with  it  this  so-called  potential- 
ity, but  multiplied  it  and  distributed  it  with  undi- 
minished power  through  the  other  cells  of  the  plant 
itself  produced  ;  and  so  on  for  countless  generations. 
What  is  this  potentiality,  and  how  is  this  power  to 
reproduce  thus  propagated,  so  that  an  organism  can, 
by  single  cells,  multiply  itself  so  rapidly,  and,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  so  surely  and  so  interminably  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  suggests  an  explanation  by  assuming 
that  each  cell  or  fragment  of  a  plant  (or  animal) 
contains  myriads  of  atoms  or  gemmules,  each  of 
which  gemmules  he  supposes  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  the  separate  cells  of  the  mother  plant,  the 
gemmules  having  the  power  of  multiplication  and  of 
circulating  throughout  the  plant ;  their  future  de- 
velopment he  supposes  to  depend  on  their  affinity 
for  other  partially  developed  cells  in  due  order  of 
succession.  Gemmules  which  do  not  become  devel- 
oped may,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  be  trans- 
mitted through  many  succeeding  generations,  thus 
enabling  us  to  understand  many  remarkable  cases 
of  reversion  or  atavism.  Thus,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  not  only  have  the  normal  organs  of  the 
body,  the  representative  elements  of  which  they 
consist,  diffused  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  the  morbid  states  of  these  —  as  hereditary 
diseases,  malformations,  &c.  —  all  actually  circulate 
in  the  body  as  morbid  gemmules. 

As  with  other  hypotheses  based  on  the  assumed 
existence  of  structures  and  elements  that  escape  our 
senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  subtlety, 
this  of  Pangenesis  will  approve  itself  to  some  minds, 
and  not  to  others.  To  some  these  inconceivably 
minute  circulating  gemmules  will  be  as  apparent  to 
the  mind's  eye  as  the  stars  of  which  the  milky  way 
is  composed  ;  others  will  prefer  embodying  the  idea 
in  such  terms  as  "  potentiality,"  —  a  term  which 
conveys  no  definite  impression  whatever,  and  they 
will  like  it  none  the  less  on  this  account.  Whatever 
be  the  scientific  value  of  these  gemmules,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  to  Mr.  Darwin's  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pangenesis  we  owe  it  that  we 
have  the  clearest  and  most  systematic  resume  of 
the  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  reproduction 
and  inheritance  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  against 
the  guarded  entertainment  of  the  hypothesis,  or 
speculation  if  you  will,  as  a  means  of  correlating 
these  phenomena,  nothing  can  be  urged  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science.  The  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  a  proverbially  cautious  naturalist,  thus  well 
expresses  his  own  ideas  of  Pangenesis  :  "  If,"  he 
says,  "  we  take  into  consideration  how  familiar 
mathematical  signs  and  symbols  make  us  with  num- 
bers and"  combinations,  the  actual  realization  of 
which  is  beyond   all  human   capacity ;  how  incon- 


ceivably minute  must  be  those  emanations  which 
most  powerfully  affect  our  sense  of  smell  and  our 
constitutions ;  and  if,  discarding  all  preventions,  we 
follow  Mr.  Darwin  step  by  step  in  applying  his  sup- 
positions to  the  facts  set  before  us,  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  they  may  explain  some,  and  are  incom- 
patible with  others ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
Pangenesis  will  be  admitted  by  many  as  a  provision- 
al hypothesis,  to  be  further  tested,  and  to  be  dis- 
carded only  when  a  more  plausible  one  shall  be 
brought  forward." 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,  and 
it  is  hence  not  too  early  now  to  ask  what  progress 
that  bold  theory  has  made  in  scientific  estimation. 
The  most  widely  circulated  of  all  the  journals  that 
give  science  a  prominent  place  on  their  title-pages, 
the  Athenaeum,  has  very  recently  told  it  to  every 
country  where  the  English  language  is  read,  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that 
natural  selection  is  rapidly  declining  in  scientific 
favor ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  above  two  volumes 
on  the  variations  of  animals  and  plants  under  do- 
mestication, they  "  contain  nothing  more  in  support 
of  origin  by  selection  than  a  more  detailed  reassev- 
eration  of  his  guesses  founded  on  the  so-called  varia- 
tions of  pigeons."  Let  us  examine  for  ourselves  into 
the  truth  of  these  inconsiderate  statements. 

Since  the  "  Origin,"  appeared,  ten  years  ago,  it 
has  passed  through  four  English  editions,  two 
American,  two  German,  two  French,  several  Rus- 
sian, a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian  ;  while  of  the  work 
on  Variation,  which  first  left  the  publisher's  house 
not  seven  months  ago,  two  English,  a  German 
Russian,  American,  and  Italian  edition  are  already 
in  circulation. 

So  far  from  natural  selection  being  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  every  philo- 
sophical naturalist,  including,  it  will  always  be  under- 
stood, a  considerable  proportion  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin 
assigns  to  it.  Reviews  on  The  Origin  of  Species 
are  still  pouring  in  from  the  Continent,  and  Agassiz, 
in  one  of  the  addresses  which  he  issued  to  his  col- 
laborateurs  on  their  late  voyage  to  the  Amazon,  di- 
rects their  attention  to  this  theory  as  a  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  they  were  then  undertaking. 
I  need  only  add,  that  of  the  many  eminent  natural- 
ists who  have  accepted  it,  not  one  has  been  known 
to  abandon  it ;  that  it  gains  adherents  steadily,  and 
that  it  is  par  excellence  an  avowed  favorite  with  the 
rising  schools  of  naturalists  ;  —  perhaps,  indeed,  too 
much  so,  for  the  young  are  apt  to  accept  such  theo- 
ries as  articles  of  faith,  and  the  creed  of  the  student 
is  also  too  likely  to  become  the  shibboleth  of  the  fu- 
ture professor.  The  scientific  writers  who  have 
publicly  rejected  the  theories  of  continuous  revolu- 
tion or  of  natural  selection,  or  of  both,  take  their 
stand  on  physical  grounds,  or  metaphysical,  or  both. 
Of  those  who  rely  on  the  metaphysical,  their  argu- 
ments are  usually  strongly  imbued  with  prejudice, 
and  even  odium,  and,  as  such,  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  scientific  criticism.  Having  myself  been  a  stu- 
dent of  moral  philosophy  in  a  northern  university, 
I  entered  on  my  scientific  career  full  of  hopes  that 
metaphysics  would  prove  a  useful  Mentor,  if  not 
quite  a  science.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  it 
availed  me  nothing,  and  I  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  so  well  put  by  Agassiz,  where  he  says, 
"  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  universally  understood  that  the  battle  of  the  evi- 
dences will  have  to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physi- 
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cal  science,  and  not  on  that  of  the  metaphysical." 
(Agassiz  on  the  Contemplation  of  God,  in  the  Kos- 
mos.  Christian  Examiner,  4th  series,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.) 
Many  of  the  metaphysicians'  objections  have  been 
controverted  by  that  champion  of  natural  selection, 
Mr.  Darwin's  true  knight,  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his 
papers  on  "  Protection  "  (Westminster  Review)  and 
"  Creation  of  Law,"  &c.  (Journal  of  Science,  Octo- 
ber, 18G7),  in  which  the  doctrines  of  "continual  in- 
terference," and  the  "  theories  of  beauty,"  kindred 
subjects,  are  discussed  with  admirable  sagacity, 
knowledge,  and  skill.  But  of  iftr.  Wallace  and  his 
many  contributions  to  philosophical  biology  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  without  enthusiasm ;  for,  putting  aside 
their  great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  with 
a  modesty  as  rare  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unconscious, 
forgets  his  own  unquestioned  claims  to  the  honor  of 
having  originated,  independently  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
theories  which  he  so  ably  defends. 

On  the  score  of  geology,  the  objectors  rely  chiefly 
on  the  assumed  perfection  of  the  geological  record ; 
and  since  almost  all  who  believe  in  its  imperfection, 
and  many  of  the  other  school,  accept  the  theories 
both  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  wholly  or 
'  in  part,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Darwin  claims 
the  great  majority  of  geologists.  Of  these,  one  is  in 
himself  a  host,  the  veteran  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who, 
after  having  devoted  whole  chapters  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  "  Principles  "  to  establishing  the  doc- 
trine of  special  creations,  abandons  it  in  the  tenth, 
and  this,  too,  on  the  showing  of  a  pupil ;  for,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  earliest  work,  The  Natural- 
ist's Voyage,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Darwin 
states  that  the  chief  part  of  whatever  merit  himself 
or  his  works  possess  has  been  derived  .from  studying 
the  Principles  of  Geology.  I  know  no  brighter 
example  of  heroism,  of  its  kind,  than  this,  of  an 
•  author  thus  abandoning,  late  in  life,  a  theory  which 
he  had  for  forty  years  regarded  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  work  which  had  given  him  the  highest 
position  attainable  among  scientific  writers.  Well 
may  he  be  proud  of  a  superstructure  raised  on  the 
foundations  of  an  insecure  doctrine,  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  underpin  it,  substitute  a  new  foundation, 
and,  after  all  is  finished,  survey  his  edifice,  not  only 
more  secure,  but  more  harmonious  in  its  proportions 
than  it  was  before ;  for  assuredly  the  biological 
chapters  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Principles  " 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  slow 
changes  in  the  history  of  our  planet  than  were  their 
counterparts  in  the  former  editions. 

To  the  astronomer's  objections  to  these  theories 
I  turn  with  diffidence ;  they  are  almost  vehemently 
urged  in  what  is  in  many  respects  the  cleverest 
critique  of  them  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with, 
and  which  appeared  in*  the  North  British  Review. 
It  is  anonymous.  I  am  ignorant  of  its  author,  and 
I  regret  to  find  that,  in  common  with  the  few  other 
really  able  hostile  critiques,  it  is  disfigured  by  a 
dogmatism  that  contrasts  unfavorably  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  considerate  treatment  of  his  opponents' 
methods  and  conclusions.  The  author  starts,  if  I 
read  him  aright,  by  professing  his  unfamiliarity 
with  the  truth  and  extent  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  theories  of  evolution  and  natural  selection  are 
founded,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  superstruc- 
ture based  on  them  may  be  discussed  apart  from 
all  doubts  as  to  the  fundamental  facts."  The  liberty 
thus  to  discuss  no  one  may  dispute  or  curtail,  but 
the  biologist  will  ask,  To  what  end  can  such  dis- 
cussion lead  ?  Who  would  attach  much  weight  to 
the  verdict  of  a  judge  passed  on  evidence  of  which 


he  knew  neither  the  truth  nor  the  extent  ?  As  well 
might  a  boy  guileless  of  mathematics  set  himself 
to  test  the  47th  proposition  of  the  book  of  Euclid 
by  constructing  paper  squares  corresponding  to  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  then,  cutting  up 
the  small  squares,  try  to  fit  the  pieces  into  the 
larger,  and,  tailing  to  do  this  with  exactitude,  con- 
clude of  the  problem  as  the  reviewer  does  of  the 
theory,  that  it  is  "  an  ingenious  and  plausible 
speculation,  marking  at  once  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  and  the  ability  of  the  philosopher." 

The  most  formidable  argument  urged  by  the 
reviewer  is,  that  "  the  age  of  the  inhabited  world, 
as  calculated  by  solar  physics,  is  proved  to  have 
been  limited  to  a  period  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Darwin's  views."  This  would  be  a  valid  objection, 
if  these  views  depended  on  those  of  one  school  of 
geologists,  and  if  the  500,000,000  years  which  the 
reviewer  adopts  as  the  age  of  the  world  were 
as  an  approximate  estimate,  accepted  by  either 
astronomers  or  physicists.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  reviewer  assumes  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface  was  vastly  more 
rapid  at  the  beginning  than  now,  and  has  gradually 
slackened  since;  but  overlooks  the  consequence 
that,  according  to  all  Mr.  Darwin's  principles,  the 
operations  of  natural  selection  must  in  such  cases 
have  been  formerly  correspondingly  more  rapid ; 
and  in  the  second,  are  these  speculations  as  to  the 
solidity  of  the  earth's  crust  dating  back  over 
500,000,000  years  to  be  depended  upon  ?  In  his 
great  work,  the  author  quoted  gives  as  possible  limits 
20,000,000  or  400,000,000  years,  and  other  philos- 
ophers assign  to  the  habitable  globe  an  age  far 
exceeding  the  longest  of  these  periods.  Surely  in 
estimates  of  such  a  nature  as  the  above,  that  are 
calculated  from  dates  that  are  themselves  hypo- 
thetical in  a  great  degree,  there  are  no  princples 
upon  which  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  the 
speculation  of  the  astronomer  to  be  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  those  of  the  biologist. 

A  former  most  distinguished  President,  and  him- 
self an  astronomer,  Professor  Whewell,  has  said  of 
astronomy,  "  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  lessons 
of  science,  but  the  one  of  perfect  science,  the  only 
branch  of  human  knowledge  in  which  we  are  able 
fully  and  clearly  to  interpret  Nature's  oracles,  so 
that  by  that  which  we  have  tried  we  receive  a  pro- 
phecy of  that  which  is  untried."  Now,  while  fully 
admitting,  and  proudly  as  every  scientific  man 
ought,  that  astronomy  is  the  most  certain  in  its 
methods  and  results  of  all  sciences,  that  she  has 
called  forth  some  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  that  her  results  far  transcend  in  gran- 
deur those  of  any  other  science,  I  think  we  may 
hesitate  before  we  therefore  admit  her  queenship, 
her  perfection,  or  her  sole  claims  to  interpretation 
and  to  prophecy.  Her  methods  are  mathematics ; 
she  may  call  geometry  and  algebra  her  hand- 
maidens, but  she  is  none  the  less  their  slave.  No 
science  is  really  perfect :  certainly  not  that  which 
lately  erred  2,000,000  miles  in  so  fundamental 
a  datum  as  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 
Have  Faraday  and  Von  Heer  interpreted  no  ora- 
cles of  nature  fully  and  clearly  ?  Have  Cuvier  and 
Dalton  not  prophesied  and  been  true  prophets? 
Claims  to  queenship  do  not  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  science;  rather  would  I  liken  the  domain  of 
natural  knowledge  to  a  hive,  in  which  every  comb 
is  a  science,  and  Truth  the  one  queen  over  them 
all. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  prospects  . 
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which  this  Norwich  meeting  opens.  A  new 
science  has  dawned  upon  us,  — the  early  history  of 
mankind.  Pre-historic  archaeology  (including  as 
it  does  the  origin  of  language  and  of  art)  is  the 
latest  to  rise  of  a  series  of  luminaries  that  have 
dispelled  the  mists  of  ages  and  replaced  time- 
honored  traditions  by  scientific  truths.  Astron- 
omy, if  not  the  queen  yet  the  earliest  of  sciences, 
first  snatched  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  dogma- 
tic teachers,  tore  up  the  letter,  and  cherished  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Geology  next  followed,  but  not 
till  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  nor  indeed  till  this 
our  day,  succeeded  in  divesting  religious  teaching 
of  many 'cobwebs  of  scientific  error.  It  has  told  us 
that  animal  and  vegetable  life  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  man  on  the  globe  not  by  days,  but  by 
myriads  of  years  ;  and  how  late  this  knowledge  came 
we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  delivered  so  late  as  1818, 
says  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  "  That  their 
living  existence  has  been  supposed,  with  consider- 
able probability,  to  be  of  older  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  human  race."  And,  last  of  all, 
this  new  science  proclaims  man  himself  to  have 
inhabited  this  earth  for  perhaps  many  thousands 
of  years  before  the  historic  period,  —  a  result  little 
expected  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  in  his  address  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham  (Reports,  p.  17)  observed 
that  "  Geology  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  during  which  mankind  existed  on  the  globe 
cannot  materially  differ  from  that  assigned  by 
Scripture,"  —  referring,  I  need  not  say,  to  the 
so-called  Scripture  chronology,  which  has  no  war- 
rant in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  gives  5,874 
years  as  the  age  of  the  inhabited  globe. 

Pre-historic  archaeology  now  offers  to  lead  us 
where  man  has  hitherto  not  ventured  to  tread. 
Can  we,  while  pursuing  this  inquiry,  separate  its 
physical  from  its  spiritual  aspect  V  will  be  the  upper- 
most thought  in  the  minds  of  many  here  present. 
To  separate  them,  I  believe,  is  indeed  impossible ; 
but  to  search  out  common  truths  that  underlie  both 
is  permitted  to  all.  It  has  been  well  said  of  all 
truth  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that,  "  it  is  the  sovereign 
passion  of  mankind."  And  it  should  be  emphati- 
cally so  in  the  minds  engaged  in  this  search,  where 
religion  and  science  should  speak  peace  to  one 
another,  if  they  are  to  walk  hand  in  hand  in  this 
our  day  and  generation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
about  the  respective  attitudes  of  religion  and 
science ;  and  my  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  dwelt  on  it  in  his  Address  last  year  with 
great  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  pointed  out 
how  much  the  progress  of  knowledge  depended 
on  this  attitude  being  mutually  considerate  and 
friendly.  During  the  first  decades  of  my  scientific 
life,  the  word  "  science  "  was  rarely,  within  my  expe- 
rience, heard  in  the  pulpits  of  these  islands  ;  during 
the  succeeding,  when  the  influence  of  the  Rellquke 
Diluviance  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  was 
still  felt,  I  often  heard,  and  always  welcomed  it. 
But  now,  of  late  years,  science  is  more  frequently 
named  than  ever ;  but  too  often  with  dislike  or  fear 
rather  than  with  trust  and  welcome. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah,  in  an  eloquent  and 
candid  contribution  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
(No.  21,  September,  1867),  has  quoted  a  long  list 
of  eminent  clergymen  of  all  denominations  who 
have  adorned  science  by  their  writings  and  religion 
by  their  lives.     I  do  not  ignore  their  contributions, 


still  less  do  I  overlook  the  many  brilliant  examples 
there  are  of  educated  preachers  who  give  to  science 
the  respect  due  to  it.  But  Dr.  Hannah  omits 
to  observe  that  the  majority  of  these  honored  con- 
tributors were  not  religious  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  does  he  tell  us  in  what  light 
many  of  their  scientific  writings  were  regarded  by 
a  large  body  of  their  brother  clergymen,  —  those 
resident  in  the  country  especially,  —  from  whose 
pulpits  alone  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
population  ever  heard  the  name  of  science. 

In  return,  let  each  pursue  the  search  for  truth, 
—  the  archaeologist  into  the  physical,  the  religious 
teacher  into  the  spiritual  history  and  condition  of 
mankind.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  each  regards  the 
other's  pursuits  from  afar,  and,  turning  the  object- 
glass  of  his  mind's  telescope  to  his  eye,  is  content 
when  he  sees  how  small  the  other  looks.  To  search 
out  the  whence  and  whither  of  existence  is  an  un- 
quenchable instinct  of  the  human  mind ;  to  satisfy 
it  man  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  has 
adopted  creeds  that  embrace  the  history  of  his  past 
and  future,  and  has  eagerly  accepted  scientific 
truths  that  support  the  creeds.  And,  but  for  this 
unquenchable  instinct,  I  for  one  believe  that  neither 
religion  nor  science  would  have  advanced  so  far  as 
they  have  in  the  estimation  of  any  people.  Science 
has  never  in  this  search  hindered  the  religious  as- 
pirations of  good  and  earnest  men,  nor  have  pulpit 
cautions,  which  are  but  ill-disguised  deterrents,  ever 
turned  inquiring  minds  from  the  revelations  of  sci- 
ence. 

A  sea  of  time  spreads  its  waters  between  that 
period  to  which  the  earliest  traditions  of  our  ances- 
tors point,  and  that  far  earlier  period  when  man  first 
appeared  upon  the  globe.  For  his  track  upon  the 
sea  man  vainly  questions  his  spiritual  teachers. 
Along  its  hither  shore,  if  not  across  it,  science  now 
offers  to  pilot  him.  Each  fresh  discovery  concern- 
ing pre-historic  man  is  as  a  pier  built  on  some  rock 
its  tide  has  exposed,  and  from  these  piers  will  one 
day  spring  arches  that  will  carry  him  further  over 
its  deeps.  Science,  it  is  true,  may  never  sound  the 
depths  of  that  sea,  may  never  buoy  its  shallows  or 
span  its  narrowest  creeks  ;  but  she  will  still  build  on 
every  tide-washed  rock,  nor  will  she  ever  deem  her 
mission  fulfilled  till  she  has  sounded  its  profoundest 
depths  and  reached  its  further  shore,  or  proved  the 
one  to  be  unfathomable  and  the  other  unattainable 
upon  evidence  not  yet  revealed  to  mankind.  And 
if  in  this  track  one  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon object  of  religion  and  of  science  to  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  infancy  of  its  existence,  that  the  laws 
of  mind  are  not  yet  relegated  to  the  teachers  of 
physical  science,  and  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  not 
within  the  religious  teacher's  province,  these  may 
then  work  together  in  harmony  and  with  good-will. 
But  if  they  would  thus  work  in  harmony,  both  par- 
ties must  beware  how  they  fence  with  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  two-edged  weapons,  natural  theol- 
gy,  —  a  science  falsely  so  called  when,  not  content 
with  trustfully  accepting  truths  hostile  to  any  pre- 
sumptuous standard  it  may  set  up,  it  seeks  to  weigh 
the  infinite  in  the  balance  of  the  finite,  and  shifts  its 
ground  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  new  fact 
that  science  establishes  and  every  old  error  that 
science  exposes.  Thus  pursued,  natural  theology  is 
to  the  scientific  man  a  delusion,  and  to  the  religious 
man  a  snare,  leading  too  often  to  disordered  intel- 
lects and  to  atheism. 

One  of  our  deepest  thinkers,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, has   said :  "  If  religion  and  science  are  to  be 
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reconciled,  the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  must  be 
this  deepest,  widest,  and  most  certain  of  iiiets,  that 
the  power  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  ut- 
terly inscrutable."  The  bond  that  unites  the  physi- 
cal anil  spiritual  history  of  man,  and  the  forces  which 
manilest  themselves  in  the  alternate  victories  of  mind 
and  of  matter  over  the  actions  of  the  individual, 
are,  of  all  the  subjects  that  physics  and  psychology 
have  revealed  to  us,  the  most  absorbing  and  perhaps 
inscrutable.  In  the  investigation  of  their  phenom- 
ena is  wrapped  up  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  existence ;  and  after 
knowledge  of  these  the  human  soul  still  yearns,  and 
thus   passionately   cries,   in   the  words  of  a  living 

poet,*  — 

To  matter  or  to  force 

The  all  is  not  confined  ; 

Beside  the  law  of  things'! 

Is  set  the  law  of  mind  ; 

One  speaks  in  rock  and  star, 

And  one  within  the  main, 

In  unison  at  times, 
"       And  then  apart  again  ; 
And  both  in  one  have  brought  us  hither,"* 
That  we  may  know  our  whence  and  whither. 

The  sequency  of  law 

We  learn  through  mind  alone  ; 

We  see  but  outward  forms, 

The  soul  the  one  thing  known  ;  — 

If  she  speak  truth  at  all 

The  voices  must  be  true 

That  give-these  visible  things 

These  laws  their  honor  due, 
But  tell  of  one  who  brought  us  hither. 
And  holds  the  keys  of  whence  and  whither. 


He  in  his  science  plans 
What  no  known  laws  foretell  | 
The  wandering  fires  and  fixed 
Alike  are  miracle  : 
The  common  death  of  all, 
The  life  renewed  above, 
Are  both  within  the  scheme 
Of  that  all-circling  love  ; 
The  seeming  chance  that  cast  us  hither 
Accomplishes  his  whence  and  whither. 


THE  STOCKBROKER  AT  DINGLEWOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Those  who  saw  Dinglewood  only  after  the  im- 
provements had  been  made,  could  scarcely  be  able 
to  form  to  themselves  any  idea  of  what  it  was  before 
the  Greshams  came.  I  call  them  improvements  be- 
cause everybody  used  the  word ;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
thought  the  house  improved.  It  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned red-brick  house,  nothing  to  speak  of  architect- 
urally, —  in  the  style  of  Kensington  Palace  and 
Kew,  and  the  rest  of  those  old  homely  royal  houses. 
The  drawing-room  opened  its  tall  narrow  windows 
upon  a  little  terrace,  which  was  very  green  and 
grassy,  and  pleasant.  I  should  be  sorry  to  under- 
take to  say  why  it  was  called  Dinglewood  Mr. 
Coventry  made  very  merry  over  the  name  when  he 
had  it.  He  used  to  say  it  was  because  there  were 
no  trees ;  but  that  was  not  strictly  the  case.  It  was 
quite  open  and  bare,  it  is  true,  towards  the  river, 
which  we  could  not  see  from  the  Green ;  but  there 
was  a  little  grove  of  trees  which  interposed  between 
us  and  the  house,  as  if  to  shut  out  Dinglewood  from 
the  vulgarity  of  neighbors.  It  was  a  popular  house 
in  a  quiet  way  when  the  Coventrys  were  there. 
They  did  not  give  parties,  or  pretend  to  take  much 
trouble  in  the  way  of  society,  for  Lady  Sarah  was 
always  delicate;  but  when  we  were  tired  with  our 
view  on  the  Green,  and  our  lawns  and  trees,  we 
were  always  welcome  on  the  Dinglewood  terrace, 
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where  the  old  people  were  constantly  to  be  found 
sitting  out  in  the  summer  afternoons,  Lady  Sarah 
on  her  sofa,  and  Mr.  Coventry  with  the  newspapers 
and  his  great  dog.  The  lawn  went  sloping  down 
towards  the  river,  which  lay  still  and  white  under 
the  sunshine,  with  a  little  green  island,  and  a  little 
gray  house  making  a  centre  to  the  picture.  As  long 
as  the  sloping  bank  was  lawn,  it  was  closely  cut  and 
kept  like  velvet ;  but  when  it  became  field  these 
niceties  stopped,  and  Lady  Sarah's  pet  Alderney 
stood  up  to  her  knees  in  the  cool  clover.  There  was 
an  old  mulberry-tree  close  to  the  wall  of  the  house, 
which  shaded  the  sofa ;  and  a  gloomy  yew  on  the 
other  side  did  the  same  thing  for  Mr.  Coventry,  who 
was  an  old  Indian  and  a  salamander,  and  could  bear 
any  amount  of  sunshine.  Lady  Sarah's  perpetual 
occupation  was  knitting.  She  knitted  all  sorts  of 
bright-colored  things  in  brilliant  German  wool  with 
big  ivory  pins,  and  her  husband  used  to  read  the 
news  to  her.  They  read  all  the  debates  together, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  exchange  their  sen- 
timents. Lady  Sarah  would  say  with  her  brisk  lit- 
tle voice,  "  He  might  have  made  a  better  point  there. 
I  don't  see  that  he  proves  his  case.  I  don't  agree 
with  that";  and  Mr.  Coventry  would  stop,  and  lay 
down  the  paper  on  his  knees,  and  discuss  it  leisurely. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  at 
their  leisure.  The  best  part  of  the  summer  days 
were  spent  thus  by  the  old  couple ;  and  the  sun- 
shine lay  warm  and  still  round  them,  and  the  leaves 
rustled  softly,  and  the  cool  grass  kept  growing  under 
their  peaceful  old  feet.  These  feet  tread  mortal  soil 
no  longer,  and  all  this  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  my  story.  But  it  was  a  pretty  sight  in  its 
way.  They  were  not  rich,  and  the  furniture  and 
carpets  were  very  faded,  and  everything  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  came  to  be  afterwards ;  yet  we 
were  all  very  fond  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  his  pretty 
old  wife,  and  the  old-fashioned  house  was  appropriate 
to  them.     I  like  to  think  of  them  even  now. 

We  were  all  anxious,  of  course,  after  Mr.  Coven- 
try's death,  to  know  who  would  buy  the  house 
(Lady  Sarah  could  not  bear  it  after  he  was  gone, 
and,  indeed,  lived  only  a  year  after  him)  ;  and  when 
it  was  known  that  young  Mr.  Gresham  was  the  pur- 
chaser, it  made  quite  a  sensation  on  the  Green.  He 
was  the  son  of  old  Gresham,  who  had  bought  Bish- 
op's Hope,  a  noble  place  at  Cookesley,  about  a  dozen 
miles  off,  but  had  made  all  his  fortune  as  a  stock- 
broker, and,  they  say,  not  even  the  best  kind  of 
that.  His  son  had  succeeded  him  in  business,  and 
had  lately  Jiiarried  somebody  in  his  own  class.  He 
was  a  nice-looking  young  fellow  enough,  and  had 
been  brought  up  at  Eton,  to  be  sure,  like  so  many 
of  those  people's  sons ;  but  still  one  felt  that  it  was 
bringing  in  a  new  element  to  the  Green.  If  his  wife 
had  been,  as  so  often  happens,  a  gentle  woman,  it 
would  have  made  things  comparatively  easy.  But 
she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  mercantile  man  like 
himself,  and  there  was  great  discussion  among  us  as 
to  what  we  should  do  when  they  came.  Some  fami- 
lies made  up  their  minds  at  once  not  to  call ;  and 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  such  rich 
people  were  sure  to  filer  the  whole  county,  and 
that  everybody  would  go  to  them.  "  If  they  had 
only  been  a  little  rich,  it  would  never  have  answered  ; 
but  they  are  frightfully  rich,  and,  of  course,  we  must 
all  go  down  on  our  knees,"  Lottie  Stoke  said.  She 
was  the  most  eager  of  all  to  know  them  ;  for  her 
youth  was  passing  away,  and  she  was  not  likely  to 
marry,  and  the  Stokes  were  poor.  I  confess  I  was 
curious  myself  to  see  how  things  would  turn  out. 
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Their  first  step,  however,  was  one  which  took  us 
all  by  surprise.  Young  Gresham  dashed  over  in  his 
Yankee  wagon  from  Cookesley  to  go  over  the  house, 
and  the  same  day  a  charming  barouche  made  the 
tour  of  the  Green,  with  a  very  pretty  young  woman 
in  it,  and  a  lovely  little  girl,  and  matchless  tiny  Skye 
terrier,  —  all  going  to  inspect  Dinglewood. 

The  arms  on  the  carriage  were  quartered  to  the 
last  possibility  of  quartering,  as  if  they-  had  come 
through  generations  of  heiresses  and  gentlemen  of 
coat-armor,  and  the  footman  was  powdered  and 
dazzling  to  behold.  Altogether  it  was  by  far  the 
finest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts 
for  a  long  time.  Not  to  speak  of  Lady  Denzil's,  or 
the  other  great  people  ahout,  her  Majesty's  pwn 
carriage,  that  she  drives  about  the  neighborhood  in, 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  Its  emblazoned 
panels  brushed  against  the, privet  hedges  in  poor 
old  Lady  Sarah's  drive,  which  was  only  wide 
enough  for  her  little  pony-carriage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  were  scratched  and  spoiled ;  but  the  next 
thing  we  heard  about  Dinglewood  was  that  a  flood 
of  workmen  had  come  down  upon  it,  and  that 
everything  was  to  be  changed.  Young  Mrs.  Gres- 
ham *liked  the  situation,  but  the  house  was  far  too 
small  for  her.  My  maid  told  me  a  new  dining-room 
and  drawing-room,  with  bedrooms  over,  were  to  be 
added,  and  already  the  people  had  set  to  work. 
We  all  looked  on  thunderstruck  while  these  "  im- 
provements "  were  going  on  ;  he  had  a  right  to  do 
it,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  bought  it,  but  still  it  did 
seem  a  great  piece  of  presumption.  The  pretty 
terrace  was  all  cut  up,  and  the  poor  old  mulberry- 
tree  perished  in  the  changes,  though  it  is  true  that 
they  had  the  sense  not  to  spoil  the  view.  They 
added  two  wings  to  the  old  house,  with  one  sump- 
tuous room  in  each.  Poor  Lady  Sarah's  drawing- 
room,  which  was  good  enough  for  her,  these  mil- 
lionaires made  into  a  billiard-room,  and  put  them 
all  en  suite,  making  a  passage  thus  between  their 
two  new  wings.  I  don't  deny,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it ;  but  all 
the  same  it  was  very  odd  to  us. 

And  then  heaps  of  new  furniture  came  down 
from  town  ;  the  wagons  that  brought  it  made  quite 
a  procession  along  the  road.  All  this  grandeur  and 
display  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  neighborhood. 
It  really  looked  as  if  these  new  people  were  already 
crowing  over  us,  whose  carpets  and  hangings  were 
a  little  faded  and  out  of  fashion.  There  was  a 
general  movement  of  indignation  on  the  Green. 
All  this  expense  might  be  well  enough,  for  those 
who  could  afford  it,  in  a  town-house,  people  said, 
but  in  the  country  it  was  vulgar  and  stupid.  Every- 
thing was  gilded  and  ornamented  and  expensive 
in  the  new  Dinglewood  ;  Turkey  carpets  all  over 
the  house,  and  rich  silk  curtains,  and  immense  mir- 
rors. Then  after  a  while  "the  family"  arrived. 
They  came  with  such  a  flutter  of  fine  carriages  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  among  us.  The  drive 
had  been  widened,  down  which  Lady  Sarah's  old 
gray  pony  used  to  jog  so  comfortably,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  all  day  long  but  smooth, 
shining  panels  and  high-stepping  horses  whisking  in 
and  out.  In  the  first  place  there  was  Mr.  Gresham's 
Yankee  wagon,  with  a  wicked-looking  beast  in  it, 
which  went  like  the  wind.  Then  there  would  be  a 
cosy  brougham  carrying  Mrs.  Gresham  to  Shoreton 
shopping,  or  taking  out  the  nurse  and  baby  for  an 
airing ;  and  after  lunch  came  the  pretty  open  car- 
riage with  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  man  in 
powder.     We  were  too  indignant  to  look  round  at 


first  when  these  vehicles  passed  ;  but  custom  does 
a  great  deal,  and  one's  feelings  soften  in  spite  of 
one's  self.  Of  all  the  people  on  the  Green,  Lottie 
Stoke  was  the  one  who  did  most  for  the  new  peo- 
ple. "  I  mean  to  make  mamma  call,"  she  said ; 
and  she  even  made  a  round  of  visits  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  it.  "  Why  should  n't  we  call  on  them  ? 
I  think  it  is  mean  to  object  to  them  for  being  rich. 
It  looks  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  being  poor ;  and 
they  are  sure  to  have  quantities  of  people  from 
town,  and  to  enjoy  themselves,  —  people  as  good  as 
we  are,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  they  are  not  so  particular 
in  London." 

"  My  dear  Lottie,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Greshams  themselves  are  quite  as  good  as  we  are. 
That  is  not  the  question.  There  are  social  differ- 
ences, you  know." 

"  O  yes  !  I  know,"  cried  Lottie  ;  "  I  have  heard 
of  them  all  my  life,  but  I  don't  see  what  the  better 
we  are  for  all  our  nicety;  and  I  mean  to  make 
mamma  call." 

She  was  not  so  good  as  her  word,  however,  for 
Mrs.  Stoke  was  a  timid  woman,  and  waited  to  see 
what  other  people  would  do.  And  in  the  mean 
time  the  Greshams  themselves,  independent  of  their 
fine  house  and  their  showy  carriages,  presented 
themselves,  as  it  were,  before  us  for  approval.  They 
walked  to  church  on  Sunday  without  any  show, 
which  made  quite  a  revulsion  in  their  favor ;  and 
she  was  very  pretty  and  sweet-looking,  and  he  was 
so  like  a  gentleman  that  you  could  never  have  told 
the  difference.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  one 
fine  morning  Lady  Denzil,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  called  ;  and,  after  that,  everybody  on 
the  Green. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  little 
air  of  newness  about  these  young  people.  They 
were,  like  their  house,  a  little  too  bright,  too  costly, 
too  luxurious.  Mrs.  Greshant  gave  herself  now  and 
then  pretty  little  airs  of  wealth,  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  were  more  in  the  way  of  kindness  to  others 
than  display  for  herself.  There  was  a  kind  of 
munificence  about  her  which  made  one  smile,  and 
yet  made  one  grow  red  and  hot,  and  just  a  little 
angry.  It  might  not  have  mattered  if  she  had  been 
a  princess,  but  it  did  not  answer  with  a  stock- 
broker's wife.  She  was  so  anxious  to  supply  you 
with  anything  or  everything  you  wanted.  "  Let 
me  send  it,"  she  would  say  in  a  lavish  way,  when- 
ever there  was  any  shortcoming,  and  opened  her 
pretty  mouth,  and  stared  with  all  her  pretty  eyes, 
when  her  offers  were  declined.  She  wanted  that 
delicate  sense  of  other  people's  pride,  which  a  true 
great  lady  always  has.  She  did  not  understand 
why  one  would  rather  have  one's  own  homely  maid 
to  wait,  than  borrow  her  powdered  slave,  and 
would  rather  walk  than  be  taken  up  in  her  fine 
carriage.  This  bewildered  her,  poor  little  woman  ! 
She  thought  it  was  unkind  of  me  in  particular. 
"  You  can't  really  prefer  to  drive  along  in  the  dust 
in  your  litfle  low  carriage,"  she  said,  with  a  curious 
want  of  perception  that  my  pony  carriage  was  my 
own.  This  was  the  only  defect  I  found  in  her,  and 
it  was  a  failing  which  leant  to  Virtue's  side.  Her 
husband  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  but  he  too 
had  money  written  all  over  him.  They  were  dread- 
fully rich,  and  even  in  their  freest  moment  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  it,  —  and  they  were  young  and 
open-hearted,  and  anxious  to  make  everybody 
happy. 

They  had  people  down  from  town  as  Lottie 
prophesied,  —  fashionable    people    sometimes,    and 
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clever  people,  and  rich  people.  We  met  all  kinds 
of  radicals,  and  artists,  and  authors,  and  great  trav- 
ellers at  Dinglewood.  The  Greshams  were  rather 
proud  of  their  literary  acquaintances,  indeed,  which 
was  surprising  to  us.  I  have  seen  old  Sir  Thomas 
look  very  queer  when  he  was  told  he  was  going  to 
meet  So-and-So,  who  had  written  some  famous 
book.  "  "Who  is  the  fellow  ?  "  he  said  privately  to 
me,  with  a  comical  look,  for  he  was  not  very  literary 
in  his  tastes ;  —  neither  were  the  Greshams,  for  that 
matter,  but  then,  having  no  real  rank,  they  appre- 
ciated a  little  distinction,  howsoever  it  came ;  where- 
as the  second  cousin  of  any  poor  lord  or  good  old 
decayed  family  was  more  to  the  most  of  us  than 
Shakespeare  himself  or  Raphael ;  though  of  course 
it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  be  very 
civil  to  either  of  those  gentleman,  had  we  met  them 
at  dinner  anywhere  on  the  Green. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  new  lively  house- 
hold, all  astir  with  new  interests,  new  faces,  talk  and 
movement,  and  pleasant  extravagance,  woke  us  all 
up.  They  were  so  rich  that  they  took  the  lead  in 
many  things,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
the  contrary.  None  of  us  could  afford  so  many 
parties.  The  Greshams  had  always  something  on 
hand.  Instead  of  our  old  routine  of  dinners  and 
croquet-parties,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  dances  .a 
year  for  the  young  people,  there  was  an  endless  va- 
riety now  at  Dinglewood  ;  and  even  if  we  elders 
could  have  resisted  Mrs.  Gresham's  pretty  winning 
ways  on  our  own  account,  it  would  have  been  wick- 
ed to  neglect  the  advantage  for  our  children.  Of 
course  this  did  not  apply  to  me,  who  have  no  chil- 
dren ;  but  I  was  never  disposed  to  stand  very  much 
on  my  dignity,  and  I  liked  the  young  couple.  They 
were  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  so  good-looking,  and 
so  happy,  and  so  ready  —  too  ready  —  to  share 
their  advantages  with  everybody.  Mrs.  Gresham 
sent  her  man  over  with  I  don't  know  how  much 
champagne  the  morning  of  the  day  when  they  were 
all  coming  to  play  croquet  on  my  little  laAvn ;  and 
he  wanted  to  know,  with  his  mistress's  love,  whether 
he  should  come  to  help,  or  if  there  4was  anything 
else  I  wanted.  I  had  entertained  my  friends  in  my 
quiet  way  before  she  was  born,  and  I  did  not  like  it. 
Lottie  Stoke  happened  to  be  with  me  when  the 
message  arrived,  and  took  up  the  reasonable  view, 
as  she  had  got  into  the  way  of  doing  where  the 
Greshams  were  concerned. 

"  Why  should  they  not  send  you  champagne  ?  " 
she  said.  "  They  are  as  rich  as  Croesus,  though  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  much  about  him ;  and  you  are 
a  lady  living  by  yourself,  and  can't  be  expected  to 
think  of  all  these  things." 

"  My  dear  Lottie,"  said  I,  —  and  I  confess  I  was 
angry,  —  "  if  you  are  not  content  with  what  I  can 
give  you,  you  need  not  come  to  me.  The  Greshams 
can  stay  away  if  they  like.  Champagne  in  the 
afternoon  when  you  are  playing  croquet !  It  is  just 
like  those  nouveaux  riches.  They  would  think  it 
still  finer,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  they  could  drink  pearls, 
like  Cleopatra.     Champagne  ! " 

"  They  must  have  meant  it  for  cup,  you  know," 
said  Lottie,  a  little  abashed. 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  meant  it  for,"  said  I. 
"You  shall  have  cups  of  tea  ;  and  I  am  very  angry 
and  affronted.  I  wonder  how  they  think  we  got  on 
before  they  came  ! " 

And  then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  little  note, 
which  I  fear  was  terribly  polite,  and  sent  it  and  the 
baskets  back  with  John  Thomas,  while  Lottie  went 
and  looked  at  all  the  pictures  as  if  she  had  never 
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seen  them  before,  and  hummed  little  airs  under  her 
breath.  She  had  taken  up  these  Greshams  in  the 
most  curious  way.  Not  that  she  was  an  unreason- 
able partisan ;  she  could  see  their  faults  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  she  was  always  ready  to  make  excuses 
for  them.  "  They  don't  know  any  better,"  she 
would  say  softly,  when  she  was  driven  to  the  very 
extremity  of  her  special  pleading.  And  she  said 
this  when  I  had  finished  my  note,  and  was  just  send- 
ing it  away. 

"  But  why  don't  they  know  better  ? "  said  I ; 
"  they  have  had  the  same  education  as  other  people. 
He  was  at  Eton,  where  a  boy  should  learn  how  to 
behave  himself,  even  if  he  does  not  learn  anything 
else ;  and  she  went  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
schools,  —  as  good  a  school  as  any  of  you  ever  went 
to." 

"  We  were  never  at  any  school  at  all,"  said  Lottie, 
with  a  little  bitterness.  "  We  were  always  much 
too  poor.  We  have  never  learned  anything,  we 
poor  girls ;  whereas  Ada  Gresham  has  learned 
everything,"  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh. 

It  was  quite  true.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Gresham  was 
overflowing  with  accomplishments.  There  never 
was  such  an  education  as  she  had  received.  She 
had  gone  to  lectures,  and  studied  thorough  bass, 
and  knew  all  about  chemistry,  and  could  sympathize 
with  her  husband,  as  the  newspapers  say,  and  enter 
into  all  his  pursuits.  How  fine  it  sounds  in  the 
newspapers  !  Though  I  was  angry,  I  could  not  but 
laugh  too,  —  a  young  woman  wanted  an  elaborate 
education  indeed  to  be  fit  to  be  young  Gresham's 
wife. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  after  all,  I  don't  suppose  she 
means  to  be  impertinent,  Lottie,  and  I  like  her.  I 
don't  think  her  education  has  done  her  much  harm. 
Nobody  could  teach  her  to  understand  other  peo- 
ple's feelings ;  and  to  be  rich  like  that  must  be  a 
temptation." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  temptation,"  said 
Lottie,  with  a  sudden  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  "  Fancy  ! 
there  are  four  Greshams,  and  they  are  all  as  rich. 
The  girl  is  married,  you  know,  to  a  railway  man  ; 
and,  by  the  by,"  she  went  on  suddenly  after  a  pause, 
"  they  tell  me  one  of  the  brothers  is  coming  here  to- 
day." 

She  said  this  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way,  but  I 
could  see  there  was  nothing  accidental  about  it. 
She  drew  her  breath  hard,  poor  girl !  and  a  little 
feverish  color  got  up  in  her  cheeks. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  girls  looking  out  for  hus- 
bands, and  even  hunting  that  important  quarry. 
But  when  now  and  then  in  desperate  cases  such  a 
thing  does  actually  come  before  one's  eyes,  it  is  any- 
thing but  an  amusing  sight.  The  Stokes  we're  as 
poor  as  the  Greshams  were  rich.  Everard  had 
ruined  himself,  and  half  killed  everybody  belonging 
to  him  only  the  year  before  ;  and  now  poor  Lottie 
saw  a  terrible  chance  before  her,  and  rose  to  it  with 
a  kind  of  tragic  valor.  I  read  her  whole  meaning 
and  resolution  in  her  face,  as  she  said,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  smile,  these  simple-sounding  words ;  and 
an  absolute  pang  of  pity  went  through  me.  Poor 
Lottie !  —  it  was  a  chance  for  her  family  and  for 
herself —  even  for  poor  Everard,  whom  they  all 
clung  to,  though  he  had  gone  so  far  astray.  What 
a  change  it  would  make  in  their  situation  and  pros- 
pects, and  everything  about  them  !  You  may  say 
it  was  an  ignoble  foundation  to  build  family  comfort 
upon.  I  do  not  defend  it  in  any  way  ;  but  when 
I  saw  what  Lottie  meant,  my  heart  ached  for  her. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  ridiculous  or  base,  but  tragic 
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and  terrible;  though  to  be  sure   in   all   likelihood 
there  is  nobody  who  will  think  so  but  me. 

Before  Lottie  left  me,  Mrs.  Gresham  came  rush- 
ing over,  in  her  pretty  summer  dress,  with  her  curls 
and  ribbons  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  She  came  to 
ask  me  why  I  had  been  so  unkind,  and  to  plead  and 
remonstrate.  "  We  have  so  much  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  she  said ;  "  Harry  is  always 
finding  out  some  new  vintage  or  other,  and  the  cel- 
lars are  overflowing.  Why  would  not  you  use  some 
of  it  ?  We  have  so  much  of  everything  we  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  thanks,"  I  said,  feeling  my- 
self flush  ;  "  what  a  lovely  day  it  is !  Where  are 
you  going  for  your  drive?  The  woods  will  be 
delicious  to-day." 

"  O,  I  have  so  much  of  the  woods ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Gresham.  "  I  thought  of  going  towards  Estcott  to 
make  some  calls.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  about 
the  champagne  ?." 

"  It  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  heath,"  said  Lottie 
steadily,  looking  our  visitor  in  the  face.  u  It  is  al- 
ways cold  there.  What  they  call  bracing,  you 
know  ;  but  I  don't  care  about  being  braced,  the  wind 
goes  through  and  through  one,  even  on  a  sunny 
day." 

41  It  is  because  you  are  so  thin,"  s?*id  Mrs.  Gres- 
ham ;  "  I  never  feel  the  cold,  for  my  part ;  but  I 
shall  not  drive  at  all  to-day,  —  I  forgot  —  I  shall  go 
and  fetch  Harry  from  the  station,  and  come  to  you, 
Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  and  you  will  not  be  cross,  but  let 
me  send  back  John  Thomas  with  —  " 

"  My  dear,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  tea,"  said 
I,  "  and  my  maids  can  manage  beautifully ;  the  sight 
of  a  gorgeous  creature  like  John  Thomas  distracts 
them ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  stare  at  his  plush 
and  his  powder.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Gresham  and  you." 

"  But  —  "  she  began  eagerly.  Then  she  caught 
Lottie's  eye,  who  had  made  some  sign  to  her,  and 
stopped  fhort,  staring  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes. 
She  could  not  make  it  out,  and  no  hint  short  of 
positive  demonstration  could  have  shown  her  that 
she  had  gone  too  far.  She  stopped  in  obedience  to 
Lottie's  sign,  but  stared  at  me  all  the  same.  Her 
prosperity,  her  wealth,  her  habit  of  overcoming 
everything  that  looked  in  the  least  like  a  difficulty, 
had  taken  even  a  woman's  instinct  from  her.  She 
gazed  at  me,  and  by  degrees  her  cheeks  grew  red  ; 
she  saw  she  had  made  a  mistake  somehow,  but  even 
up  to  that  moment  could  not  tell  what  it  wg,s. 

"  Harry's  brother  is  coming  with  him,"  she  said,  a 
litde  subdued  ;  "  may  I  bring  him  ?  He  is  the  eld- 
est, but  he  is  not  married  yet.  He  is  such  a  man  of 
the  world.  Of  course  he  might  have  married  when 
he  liked,  as  early  as  we  did,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  ;  but  he  got  into  a  fashionable  set  first, 
and  then  he  got  among  the  artists.  He  is  quite 
what  they  call  a  Bohemian,  you  know.  He  paints 
beautifully,  —  Harry  always  consults  Gerald  before 
buying  any  pictures ;  I  don't  know  what  he  does 
with  all  his  money,  for  he  keeps  up  no  establishment, 
and  no  horses  nor  anything.  I  tell  him  sometimes 
he  is  an  old  miser;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to 
say  so,  for  he  gives  me  beautiful  presents.  I 
should  so  like  to  bring  him  here." 

"  Yes,  bring  him  by  all  means,"  said  I ;  but  I 
could  not  help  giving  a  little  sigh  as  I  looked  at 
Lottie,  who  was  listening  eagerly.  When  she  saw 
me  look  at  her,  her  face  flamed  scarlet,  and  she 
went  in  great  haste  to  the  window  to  hide  it  from 
Mrs.  Gresham.     She  saw  I  had  found  her  out,  and 


did  not  know  what  compassion  was  in  my  heart. 
She  gave  a  wistful  glance  up  into  my  face  as  she 
went  away.  "  Don't  despise  me  ! "  it  said.  Poor 
Lottie !  if  it  ever  could  be  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  !  They  went  away  together,  the 
poor  girl  and  the  rich  happy  young  wife.  Lottie 
was  a  little  the  older  of  the  two,  and  yet  she 
was  not  old,  and  they  were  both  pretty  young  wo- 
men. They  laid  their  heads  together,  and  talked 
earnestly  as  girls  do,  as  they  went  out  of  my  gate, 
and  nobody  could  have  dreamed  that  their  light 
feet  were  entangled  in  any  web  of  tragedy.  The 
sight  of  the  two  who  were  so  unlike,  and  the  thought 
of  the  future  which  might  bring  them  into  close  con- 
nection, made  me  melancholy,  I  could  not  have  told 
whv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  did  not  miss  the  champagne-cup  that  after- 
noon ;  indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  such  beverages 
for  young  people,  and  never  sanction  anything  but 
tea  before  dinner.  The  Dinglewood  people  were 
doing  their  best  to  introduce  these  foolish  extrava- 
gances among  us,  but  I  for  one  would  not  give  in. 
Young  Gresham,  though  he  took  some  tea,  drew  his 
wife  aside  the  moment  after,  and  I  heard  him  ques- 
tion her. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  Harry,"  she  cried,  not 
knowing  I  was  so  near.  "  She  sent  it  all  back,  and 
Lottie  said  I  had  hurt  her  feelings.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  would  not  have  even  John  Thom- 
as to  wait." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Harry  Gresham  ;  "  you  should 
have  insisted.  We  ought  not  to  let  her  go  to  any 
expense.  I  don't  suppose  she  has  a  shilling  more 
than  she  wants  fbr  her  own  affairs." 
"But  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  his  wife. 
I  don't  know  what  Lottie  had  said  to  her,  but  she 
was  evidently  a  little  frightened.  As  for  Harry,  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  to  leave  a  bank-note  for 
me  on  one  of  the  tables.  People  have  told  me  since 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  sign,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
people  are  getting  reckless  about  money  that  they 
think  of  throwing  it  away  in  presents  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  had  much  experience  of  that  weakness. 
The  new  brother  who  had  come  with  them  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  man.  I  cannot  say  I  took  to 
him  at  first.  He  was  not  a  wealthy,  simple-minded, 
lavish  creature  like  his  brother.  He  was  more  like 
other  people.  Harry  Gresham  was  red  and  white, 
like  a  girl,  inclining  to  be  stout,  though  he  was  not 
above  thirty,  and  with  the  manners  which  are,  or 
were  supposed  to  be  specially  English,  —  downright 
and  straightforward.  Gerald  was  a  few  years  older, 
a  little  taller,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  bearing  the 
indescribable  look  of  a  man  who  has  mixed  much  with 
the  world.  I  looked  at  Lottie  Stoke  when  I  made 
my  first  observations  upon  the  stranger,  and  saw 
that  she  too  was  looking  at  him  with  a  strange 
expression,  half  of  repugnance,  half  of  wistfulness 
in  her  eyes.  Lottie  had  not  done  her  duty  in  the 
way  of  marrying,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  in  her 
early  youth.  She  had  refused  very  good  offers,  as 
her  mother  was  too  apt  to  tell  with  a  little  bitter- 
ness. Now  .at  last,  when  things  were  going  so 
badly  with  the  family,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
try;  but  when  she  did  so  she  expected  a  second 
Harry  Gresham,  and  not  this  man  of  the  world. 
She  looked  at  him  as  a  martyr  might  look,  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  gathering  up  her 
strength  for  the  plunge,  shrinking,  yet  daring  every- 
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thing.  31  v  party  was  quite  dull  for  the  first  hour 
isc  of  this  pause  which  Lottie  made  on  the 
brink,  for  she  was  always  the  soul  of  everything. 
When  I  saw  her  all  at  once  rise  up  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  been  sitting  obstinately  beside  old 
Mrs.  Beresfbrd,  and  go  up  to  Mrs.  Gresham,  who 
WM  standing  aside  with  her  brother-in-law,  looking 
on,  I  knew  she  had  made  up  her  mind  at  last,  and 
taken  the  plunge.  An  experienced  rich  young 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century !  I  thought  to 
myself  she  might  spare  her  pains. 

Just  at  that  moment  I  saw  the  gorgeous  figure  of 
John  Thomas  appear  at  the  end  of  my  lawn,  and  a 
Bttdden  Bush  of  anger  came  over  me.  I  got  up  to 
irhat  he  wanted,  thinking  they  had  sent  him 
back  again,  notwithstanding  my  refusal.  But  just 
before  I  reached  him  I  perceived  that  his  errand 
w  is  to  his  master,  to  whom  he  gave  a  telegram. 
Mr.  Gresham  tore  it  open  at  my  side.  He  ran  his 
eye  over  the  message,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth,  and  grew  red  all  over  in  indigna- 
tion or  trouble.  Then,  seeing  me,  he  turned  round, 
with  an  effort,  with  one  of  his  broad  smiles. 

"  Business  even  in  the  midst  of  pleasure,"  he  said. 
"  L  it  not  too  bad  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  only  business  —  "  said  I.  Whenever  I 
see  one  of  those  telegraph  papers,  it  makes  my 
heart  beat.     I  always  think  somebody  is  ill  or  dead. 

"  Only  business,  by  Jove ! "  said  Harry.  His 
voice  was  quite  subdued,  but  he  laughed,  —  a  laugh 
which  founded  strange  and  not  very  natural.  Then 
he  g*ve  himself  a  sort  of  shake,  and  thrust  the  thing 
i»t«>  his  pockat,  and  offered  me  his  arm,  to  lead  me 
b«ck  to  my  place.  "  By  the  by,"  he  said,  a  I  am 
re.»ly  to.  quarrel  with  you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  When 
we  are  so  near,  why  don't  you  let  us  be  of  some  use 
to  you?  It  would  be  the  greatest  "pleasure  both  to 
A  la  ami  me." 

"  O,  thanks ;  but  indeed  I  don't  want  any  help," 
I  cried,  abruptly  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  before 
Lady   Denzd's  chair. 

'•  You  are  so  proud,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  and  so 
left  me  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  game,  where 
they  were  clamoring  for  him.  He  played  all  the  rest 
cf  the  afternoon,  entering. into  everything  with  the 
greatest  spirjfr;  and  yet  I  felt  a  little  disturbed. 
Whether  it  was  for  Lottie,  or  whether  it  wasibr  Har- 
ry Gresham,  I  could  not  well  explain  to  myself;  a 
feeling  c nue  over  me  like  the  feeling  with  which  one 
sometimes  wakes  in  the  morning  without  any  reason 
for  it,  —  an  uneasy  restless  sense  that  something 
some f»ow  was  going  wrong. 

The  Greshams  were  the  last  of  my  party  to  go 
away,  and  I  went  to  the  gate  with  them,  as  I  had  a 
way  of  doing,  and  lingered  there  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  slanting  evening  light.  It  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  but  they  did  not  dine  till  eight,  and  were  in 
no  hurry.  She  wore  a  very  pretty  dress,  —  one  of 
those  soft  pale  grays  which  soil  if  you  look  hard  at 
them,  —  and  had  gathered  the  long  train  over  her 
arm  like  a  figure  in  a  picture;  lor,  though  she  was 
not  very  refined,  Ada  Gresham  was  not  a  vulgar 
woman  to  trail  her  dress  over  a  dusty  road.  She 
had  taken  her  husband's  arm  as  they  went  along  the 
sandy  brown  pathway  ;  and  Gerald  on  the  other  side 
carried  her  parasol,  and  leant  towards>  her  to  talk. 
As  I  looked  at  them  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
strange  differences  of  life :  how  some  people  have 
to  get  through  the  world  by  themselves  as  best  they 
may,  and  some  have  care  and  love  and  protection 
on  every  si  !e  of  them.  These  two  would  have  kept 
the  very  wind  from  blowing  upon  Ada;  they  were 


ready  to  shield  her  from  every  pain,  to  carry  her  in 
their  arms  over  any  thorns  that  might  come  in  her 
way.  The  sunshine  slanted  sideways  upon  them  as 
they  went  along,  throwing  fantastic  broken  shadows 
of  the  three  figures  on  the  hedgerow,  and  shining 
right  into  my  eyes.  I  think  I  can  see  her  now, 
leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  looking  up  to  his 
brother,  with  the  pretty  sweep  of  the  gray  silk  over 
her  arm,  the  white  embroidered  skirts  beneath,  and 
the  soft  rose-ribbons  that  caught  the  light.  Poor 
Ada !  I  have  other  pictures  of  her,  beside  this  one, 
in  my  memory  now. 

Next  day  we  had  a  little  discussion  upon  the  new 
brother,  in  the  afternoon,  when  my  visitors  looked 
in  upon  me.  We  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  that 
one  subject.  We  diverged,  for  instance,  to  Mrs. 
Gresham's  toilet,  which  was  so  pretty.  Lottie 
Stoke  had  got  a  new  bonuet  for  the  occasion ;  but 
she  had  made  it  herself,  and,  though  she  was  very 
clever,  she  was  not  equal  to  Elise. 

"  Fancy  having  all  one's  things  made  by  Elise  !" 
cried  Lucy,  the  little  sister,  with  a  rapture  of  antici- 
pation. "  If  ever  I  am  married,  nobody  else  shall 
dress  me." 

"  Then  you  had  better  think  no  more  of  curates," 
said  some  malicious  critic,  and  Lucy  blushed.  It 
was  not  her  fault  if  the  curates  amused  her.  They 
were  mice  clearly  intended  by  Providence  for  fun 
and  torture.  She  was  but  sixteen,  and  meant  no 
harm,  and  what  else  could  the  kitten  do  ? 

Then  a  great  controversy  arose  among  the  girls 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  new  brother  to  be  called 
handsome.  The  question  was  hotly  discussed  on 
both  sides,  Lottie  alone  taking  no  part  in  the  de- 
bate. She  sat  by  very  quietly,  with  none  of  her 
usual  animation.  Nor  did  she  interpose  when  the 
Gresham  lineage  and  connection  —  the  little  cock- 
ney papa  who  was  like  a  shabby  little  miser,  the 
mother  who  was  large  and  affable  and  splendid,  a 
kind  of  grand  duchess  in  a  mercantile  way  —  were 
taken  in  hand.  Lottie  could  give  little  sketches  of 
them  all  when  she  so  pleased ;  but  she  did  not  please 
that  day. 

"This  new  one  does  not  look  like  a  nobody,"  said 
one  of  my  visitors.  "  He  might  be  the  Honorable 
Gerald  for  his  looks.  He  is  fifty  times  better  than 
Mr.  Gresham,  though  Mr.  Gresham  is  very  nice 
too." 

"  And  he  has  such  a  lovely  name  !  "  cried  Lucy. 
"  Gerald  Gresham  !  Any  girl  I  ever  heard  of  would 
marry  hi/n  just  for  his  name." 

"  They  have  all  nice  names,"  said  the  first  speak- 
er, who  was  young  too,  and  attached  a  certain  weight 
to  this  particular.  "  They  don't  sound  like  mere 
rich  people.  They  might  be  of  a  good  old  family  to 
judge  by  their  names." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  Ada,"  said  Lucy,  reflectively,  "  and 
he  is  Harry,  and  the  little  boy's  name  is  Percy. 
But  Gerald  is  the  darling !  Gerald  is  the  one  for 
me !" 

The  window  was  open  at  the  time,  and  the  child 
was  talking  incautiously  loud,  so  that  I  was  not  much 
surprised,  for  my  part,  when  a  peal  of  laughter  from 
outside  followed  this  speech,  and  Ada,  with  her 
brother-in-law  in  attendance,  appeared  under  the 
verandah.  Of  course,  Lucy  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  but  her  blushes  became  the  little  creature, 
and  gave  her  a  certain  shy  grace  which  was  very 
pretty  to  behold.  As  for  Lo'ttie,  I  think  the  contrast 
made  her  paler.  Lqoking  at  her  beautiful  refined 
head  against  the  light,  nobody  could  help  admiring 
it ;  but  she  was  not  round  and  dimpled  and  rosy  like 
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her  little  sister.  After  a  while  Gerald  Gresham 
managed  to  get  into  the  corner  where  Lottie  was, 
to  talk  to  her;  bHt  his  eyes  sought  the  younger 
creature  all  the  same.  A  man  has  it  alL  his  own 
way  when  there  is  but  one  in  the  room.  He  was 
gracious  to  all  the  girls,  like  a  civilized  English  sul- 
tan ;  but  they  were  used  to  that,  poor  things !  and 
took  it  very  good-naturedly. 

"  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
place,"  said  Lucy ;  and  she  was  not  displeased, 
though  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly  than  ever 
when  he  took  advantage  of  her  incautious  speech. 

"  I  must  not  let  you  forget  that  it  is  Gerald  who 
is  the  darling,"  he  said,  laughing.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  natural,  and  meant  nothing,  and  perhaps  no 
one  there  but  Lottie  and  myself  thought  anything 
of  this  talk  ;  but  it  moved  her,  poor  girl !  with  a  cer- 
tain mortification,  and  had  a  curious  effect  upon  me. 
I  could  not  keep  myself  from  thinking,  Would  it  be 
Lucy  after  all  V  After  her  sister  had  made  up  her 
mind  in  desperation;  after  6he  had  screwed  her 
courage  to  the  last  fatal  point ;  after  she  had  con- 
sciously committed  herself  and  compromised  her 
maiden  uprightne#s,  would  it  be  Lucy  who  would 
win  the  prize  without  an  effort  ?  I  cannot  describe 
the  effect  it  had  upon  me.  It  made  me  burn  with 
indignation  to  think  that  Lottie  Stoke  was  putting 
forth  all  her  powers  to  attract  this  stranger,  —  this 
man  who  was  rich,  and  could  buy  her  if  he  pleased ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  looks  at  Lucy  filled  me 
with  the  strangest  sense  of  disappointment.  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  that  such  humiliating  efforts  failed 
of  success,  and  yet  I  was  not.  I  hated  them,  and  yet 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  they  would  be  in  vain. 

"  And  Harry  has  gone  to  town  again  to-day,"  said 
Ada,  with  a  pout  of  her  pretty  mouth,  "  though  he 
promised  to  stay  and  take  me  up  the  river.  They 
make  his  life  wretched  with  those  telegrams  and 
things.  I  ask  him,  What  is  the  good  of  going  on  like 
this,  when  we  have  plenty  of  money  ?  And  then  he 
tells  me  I  am  a  little  fool  and  don't  understand." 

"  I  always  feel  sure  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened whenever  I  see  a  telegram,"  said  Mrs.  Stoke. 

"  O,  we  are  quite  used  to  them ;  they  are  only 
about  business,"  said  Ada,  taking  off  her  hat  and 
smoothing  back,  along  with  a  twist  of  her  pretty 
hair,  the  slightest  half-visible  pucker  of  care  from 
her  smooth  young  brow. 

"  Only  business ! "  said  Gerald.  They  were  the 
same  words  Harry  had  said  the  day  before,  and  they 
struck  me  somehow.  When  he  caught  my  eye  he 
laughed,  and  added  something  about  the  strange 
ideas  ladies  had.  "  As  if  any  accident,  or  death,  or 
burial  could  be  half  so  important  as  business,"  he 
said,  with  the  half-sneer  which  we  all  use  as  a  dis- 
guise to  our  thoughts.  And  some  of  the  little  party 
exclaimed,  and  some  laughed  with  him.  To  be  sure, 
a  man  in  business,  like  Harry  Gresham,  or  a  man 
of  the  world,  like  his  brother,  must  be  less  startled 
by  such  communications  than  such  quiet  country 
people  as  we  were.     That  was  easy  enough  to  see. 

That  same  night,  when  I  came  across  from  the 
Lodge,  where  I  had  been  spending  the  evening, 
Dinglewood  stood  blazing  out  against  the  sky  with 
all  its  windows  lighted  up.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
walking  across  the  Green  with  me,  as  it  was  so  fine 
a  night,  saw  me  turn  my  head  that  way  and  looked 
too.  The  whole  house  had  the  air  of  being  lio-hted 
up  for  an  illumination.  It  always  had  ;  it  revealed 
itself,  its  different  floors,  and  even  the  use  of  its  dif- 
ferent rooms  to  all  the  world  by  its  lights.  The 
Greshams  were  the  kind  of  people  who  have  every 
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new  improvement  that  money  can  procure.  They 
made  gas  for  themselves,  and  lighted  up  the  entire 
house  in  that  curious  mercantile  millionaire  way 
which  you  never  see  in  a  real  great  house.  Sir 
Thomas's  look  followed  mine,  and  he  shook  his  gray 
head  a  little. 

"  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "  they 
are  going  very  fast  over  there,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  I 
hope  they  are  able  to  keep  it  up." 

"  Able  !"  said  I,  "  they  are  frightfully  rich"  ;  and 
I  felt  half  aggrieved  by  the  very  supposition. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  they  would  need  to  be 
rich.  For  a  little  while  that  may  do  ;  but  I  don't 
think  any  man  in  business  can  be  rich  enough  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  a  long  time  together." 

"  O,  they  can  bear  it,  no  doubt,"  I  said,  impa- 
tient of  Sir  Thomas's  old-fashioned  ways.  "  Of 
course  it  was  very  different  in  the  Coventrys'  time." 

"  Ah,  in  the  Coventrys'  time,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
regretfully  ;  "  one  does  net  often  get  such  neighbor* 
as  the  Coventrys.  Take  care  of  that  stone.  And 
now,  here  we  are  at  your  door." 

"  Good  night ! "  said  I,  "  and  many  thanks  " ;  bat 
I  stood  outside  a  little  in  the  balmy  evening  air,  sb 
Sir  Thomas  went  home  across  the  Green.  I  could 
not  see  Dinglewood  from  my  door,  and  the  Lodgr, 
which  was  opposite,  glimmered  in  a  very  differ* &t 
way,  with  faint  candles  in  Lady  Denzil's  chamb&r, 
and  some  of  the  servants'  sleeping  rooms,  and  the 
soft  white  lamplight  in  the  windows  below ;  doni*»8- 
tic  and  necessary  lights,  not  like  the  blaze  in  he 
new  house.  Sir  Thomas  plodded  quietly  home, 
with  his  gray  head  bent,  and  his  hands  behind  him 
under  his  coat,  in  the  musing  tranquillity  of  old  age  ; 
and  a  eerjtain  superstitious  feeling  came  over  me. 
It  was  my  gaze  at  the  illuminated  house  which  made 
him  say  those  uncomfortable  words.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  attracted  to  the  Greshams,  poor  children  !  ia 
their  gayety  and  heedlessness,  the  eye  of  some  sleep- 
ing Fate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  have  often  been  impatient,  in  reading  books,  to 
find  the  story  go  on  from  one  party  to  another,  from 
one  ball  to  another,  as  if  life  had  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  it.  But  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  does  hap- 
pen so.  The  life  of  the  Greshams  was  made  up  of 
balls  and  parties  ;  they  were  never  alone  ;  Dingle- 
wood blazed  out  to  the  skies  every  evening,  and  the 
carriages  flashed  out  and  in,  and  one  kind  of  merry- 
making or  another  went  on  all  day.  Lottie  Stoke 
was  there  continually,  and  there  grew  up  a  curious 
friendship — half  strife,  half  accord — between  Gerald 
and  herself.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness, as  it  turned  out,  and  consequently  was  not  half 
so  rich.  But  still  he  was  very  well  off.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  about  people  in  business  which  gives  them 
a  kind  of  primitive  character ;  they  are  less  sophisti- 
cated than  the  rest  of  us,  though  possibly  not  more 
simple.  The  Greshams  took  a  simple  pleasure  in 
pleasure  for  itself,  without  making  it  a  mere  medium 
for  other  things,  as  most  of  us  do.  They  were  fond 
of  company,  fond  of  dancing,  delighted  with  picnics, 
and  even  with  croquet,  without  any  ulterior  motive, 
like  children.  They  were  fond  even  of  their  wealth, 
which  gave  them  so  many  pretty  and  so  many 
pleasant  things.  They  enjoyed  it  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  took  an  'innocent,  foolish  delight  in  it, 
which  spiteful  people  set  down  to  purse-pride,  but 
which  in  reality  was  more  like  the  open  satisfaction 
of  children  in  their  dear  possessions.     Gerald  was  a 
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very  different  being ;  I  never  saw  him  without  feel- 
ing that  his  visit  was  not  a  mere  visit,  but  had  some 
motive  in  it.  Before  Lottie  roused  him  to  talk  and 
battle  with  her,  he  would  look  on  at  their  great  par- 
ties with  a  curious,  anxious,  dissatisfied  air,  as  if  he 
suspected  or  feared  something.  I  think  poor  Lottie 
went  further  than  she  meant  to  go  ;  she  grew  inter- 
ested herself,  when  she  had  meant  only  to  interest 
him,  and  was  more  excited  by  his  presence  than  he 
was  by  hers.  They  carried  on  a  kind  of  perpetual 
duel,  very  amusing  to  the  spectators,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  liked  it.  But  he  liked  Lucy's  funny 
little  shy  speeches  too ;  and  he  had  some  interest 
more  absorbing,  more  serious  than  either,  which 
made  his  face  Very  grave  when  the  two  girls  were 
not  there.  Harry  Gresham  had  sometimes  the  air 
of  getting  impatient  of  his  brother's  presence.  Now 
and  then  they  passed  my  house  walking  together, 
and  not  enjoying  their  walk,  according  to  appear- 
ances. Once  as  I  stood  at  my  gate  I  heard  Harry 
say  sharply,  "  In  any  case,  Ada  has  her  settlement," 
with  a  defiant  air.  And  Gerald's  face  was  full  of 
remonstrance  and  expostulation.  I  could  not  help 
taking  a  great  interest  in  these  young  people,  and 
feeling  a  little  anxious  at  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  ball  was  given 
on  Mrs.  Gresham's  birthday.  I  had  nobody  to 
take  charge  of,  for  a  wonder,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on.  The  entire  suite  of  rooms  was  thrown 
open,  ablaze  with  light  and  sweet  with  flowers. 
There  were  great  banks  of  geraniums  in  every  cor- 
ner where  they  could  be  piled,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  been  ravaged  for  roses.  The  room  in 
which  I  took  refuge  was  the  smallest  of  all,  which 
had  been  old  Lady  Sarah's  boudoir  in  old  times, 
and  was  a  little  removed  from  the  dancing,  and 
cooler  than  the  rest.  It  had  one  little  projecting 
window,  not  large  enough  to  be  called  a  bay,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace  just  above  the  spot 
where  the  old  couple  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  days. 
It  was  open,  and  the  moon  streamed  in,  making  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  floods  of  artificial  light. 
Looking  out  from  it,  you  could  see  the  Thames,  like 
a  silver  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
little  island  and  the  little  house  gleaming  out  white, 
with  intense  black  shadows.  Lottie  Stoke  came  up 
to  me  while  I  stood  at  the  window,  and  looked  out 
over  my  shoulder.  "  It  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the 
river  and  the  ghost  of  the  island,"  she  said,  putting 
her  pretty  arm  round  my  waist  with  an  agitated 
grasp.     "  I  almost  think  we  are  all  ghosts  too." 

"  A  curious  moment  to  think  so,"  said  Gerald 
Gresham.  My  back  was  turned  to  them,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  him,  but  there  sounded  something  like  a 
thrill  of  excitement  in  the  half-sneer  of  his  voice. 

"  Not  curious  at  all,"  said  Lottie  ;  "  how  many  of 
us  are  really  here,  do  you  think  ?  I  know  where 
Mrs.  Mulgrave  is  !  She  is  outside  on  the  terrace 
with  old  Lady  Sarah,  listening  to  the  old  people's 
talk;  though  I  am  holding  her  fast  all  the  same. 
We  are  in  all  sorts  of  places,  the  real  halves  of  us  ; 
but  our  doubles  do  the  dancing  and  the  laughing, 
and  eat  the  ices  quite  as  well.  It  is  chilly  to  be  a 
ghost,"  said  Lottie  with  a  laugh ;  "  come  in  from  the 
window,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  draught  there." 

"  There  is  no  draught,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  you  are 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  particulars,  that 
is  all." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  said  Lottie.  "  There 
is  Mrs.  Damerel.  She  is  in  the  nursery  at  the  Rec- 
tory, though  you  think  you  have  her  here.     She  is 


counting  Agatha's  curl-papers,  to  see  if  there  is  the 
right  number ;  for  children  are  never  properly  at- 
tended to  when  the  mother's  eye»is  wanting.  I  don't 
know  where  you  are,  Mr.  Gerald  Gresham ;  that 
would  be  too  delicate  an  inquiry.  But  look,  your 
brother  has  gone  upon  'Change,  though  he  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  guests.  He  looks  as  like  business  as 
if  he  had  all  the  Reduced  Consols  on  his  mind  ;  he 
looks  as  if — good  heavens  !  " 

Lottie  stopped,  and  her  tone  was  so  full  of  alarm 
and  astonishment  that  I  turned  suddenly  round  to 
look  too,  in  a  fright.  Harry  Gresham  was  standing 
at  the  door;  he  had  a  yellow  envelope  in  his  hand, 
another  of  those  terrible  telegrams  which  are  always 
bringing  misery.  He  had  turned  round  unawares 
facing  us,  and  lacing  the  stream  of  people  who  were 
always  coming  and  going.  I  never  saw  in  all  my( 
life  so  ghastly  a  face.  It  showed  the  more  that  he 
was  so  ruddy  and  cheerful  by  nature.  In  a  moment 
every  tinge  of  color  had  disappeared  from  it.  His 
mouth  was  drawn  down,  his  blue  eyes  looked  awful, 
shrinking  back,  as  it  were,  among  the  haggard  lines 
of  the  eyelids.  The  sight  of  him  struck  Lottie  dumb, 
and  came  upon  me  like  a  touch  of  horror.  But 
Gerald,  it  was  evident,  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
Some  crisis  which  he  had  been  looking  for  had  come 
at  last. 

"  He  has  had  some  bad  news,"  he  said  ;  "  excuse 
me,  my  mother  is  ill,  —  it  must  be  that  "  ;  and  he 
went  through  the  stream  of  guests,  fording  the  cur- 
rent, as  it  were,  with  noiseless  rapidity.  As  for 
Lottie,  she  drew  me  back  into  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow, and  clung  to  me,  and  cried,  —  but  not  for  Harry 
Gresham.  Her  nerves  were  at  the  highest  strain, 
and  broke  down  under  this  last  touch  ;  that  was  all. 

"  I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen,"  she 
said.  "  I  felt  it  in  the  air ;  but  I  never  thought  it 
was  coining  upon  them." 

"  It  must  be  his  mother,"  I  said,  though  I  did  not 
think  so.  "  Hush,  Lottie !  don't  frighten  her,  poor 
child ! " 

Lottie  was  used  to  restraining  herself,  and  the 
tears  relieved  her.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  gave 
me  a  nervous  hug  as  she  loosed  her  arm  from  my 
waist. 

"  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
must  go  and  dance,  or  something.  I  know  there. is 
trouble  coming,  and  if  I  sit  quiet  I  shall  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  But  you  will  help  them  if  you  can,"  she 
cried  in  my  ear.     Alas,  what  could  I  do  ? 

By  the  time  she  left  me  the  brothers  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  waiting,  as  nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  as  the  heat  increased,  I 
went  to  the  window  again.  The  moon  had  gone  off 
the  house,  but  still  shone  white  and  full  on  the  lawn, 
like  a  great  sheet  of  silvery  gauze  bound  and  out- 
lined by  the  blackest  shadow.  My  mind  had  gone 
away  from  that  temporary  interruption.  I  was  not 
thinking  about  the  Greshams  at  all,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  rustle  under  the  window.  When  I 
looked  down  two  figures  were  standing  there  in  the 
shadow.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  robbers,  per- 
haps murderers  waiting  to  waylay  some  one.  All  my 
self-command  could  not  restrain  a  faint  exclamation. 
There  seemed  a  little  struggle  going  on  between  the 
two.  "  You  don't  know  her,"  said  the  one  ;  "  why 
should  you  trust  her  ?  "  "  She  is  safer  than  the 
servants,"  said  the  other,  "  and  she  is  fond  of  poor 
Ada."  If  my  senses  had  not  been  quickened  by 
excitement  and  alarm  I  should  never  have  heard 
what  they  said.  Then  something  white  was  held  up 
to  me  in  a  hand  that  trembled. 
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"  Give  it  to  Ada,"  said  Harry  Gresham,  in  a  quick, 
breathless,  imperative  voice. 

I  took  the  bit  of  paper  and  clutched  it  in  my 
hand,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  and  then  stood  stu- 
pefied, and  saw  them  glide  down  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the.  house  towards  the  river.  Where  were  they 
going  ?  What  had  happened  ?  This  could  be  no 
sudden  summons  to  a  mother's  death-bed.  They 
went  cautiously  in  the  darkness,  the  two  brothers, 
keeping  among  the  trees  ;  leaning  out  of  the  window 
as  far  as  I  could,  I  saw  Gerald's  slighter  figure  and 
poor  Harry's  portly  one,  emerge  into  the  moonlight 
close  to  the  river,  just  upon  the  public  road.  Then 
I  felt  some  one  pull  me  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
Lottie,  who  had  come  back,  excited,  to  ask  if  I  had 
found  out  anything. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stretch  out  of  the 
window  altogether,"  she  said,  with  a  half-suspicious 
glance ;  and  I  held  my  bit  of  paper  tight,  with  my 
fan,  in  my  other  hand. 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  moon,"  I  said.  "  It  is  a 
lovely  night.  I  am  sorry  it  has  gone  off  the  house. 
And  then  the  rooms  are  so  hot  inside." 

"  I  should  like  to  walk  on  the  terrace,"  said  Lot- 
tie, "  but  my  cavalier  has  left  me.  I  was  engaged 
to  him  for  this  dance,  and  he  has  never  come  to 
claim  it.     Where  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  left  the  room,"  I  said. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  their  mother  who  is  ill ;  perhaps 
they  have  slipped  out  quietly  not  to  disturb  the 
guests.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  should  go  and  stand 
by  Mrs.  Gresham,  Lottie.  She  will  want  your 
help." 

M  But  they  never  would  be  so  unkind  as  to  steal 
away  like  this,  and  leave  everything  to  Ada  ! "  cried 
Lottie.  "  Never  !  Harry  Gresham  would  not  do 
it  tor  twenty  mothers.  As  for  Gerald,  I  daresay  any 
excuse  —  " 

And  here  she  stopped  short,  poor  girl !  with  an 
air  of  exasperation,  and  looked  ready  to  cry  again. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said;  "go  to  Mrs.  Gresham. 
Don't  say  anything,  Lottie,  but  stand  by  her.  She 
may  want  it,  for  anything  we  know." 

"  As  you  stood  by  us,"  said  Lottie,  affectionately  ; 
and  then  she  added  with  a  sigh  and  a  faint  little  smile, 
"  but  it  never  -could  be  so  bad  as  that  with  them." 

I  did  not  make  her  any  reply.  I  was  faint  and 
giddy  with  fear  and  excitement :  and  just  then,  of 
course,  Admiral  Fortis's  brother,  a  hazy  old  gentle- 
man who  was  there  on  a  visit,  and  havered  for  hours 
together,  whenever  he  could  get  a  listener,  hobbled 
up  to  me.  He  had  got  me  into  a  corner,  as  it  were, 
and  built  entrenchments  round  me  before  I  knew ; 
and  then  he  began  his  longest  story  of  how  his 
brother  had  been  appointed  to  the  "  Bellerophon," 
and  how  it  was  his  interest  that  did  it. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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SLEEPING  DOGS. 
There  is  a  capital  old  proverb,  often  quoted  but 
not  so  often  acted  on,  called,  "  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  "  ;  a  proverb  which,  if  we  were  to  abide  by  its 
injunction,  would  keep  us  out  of  many  a  mess  that 
we  get  into  now,  because  we  cannot  let  well  alone. 
Certainly  we  fall  into  trouble  sometimes  or  rather 
we  drift  into  it,  —  we  allow  it  to  gather  round  us, — 
for  want  of  a  frank  explanation  to  clear  off  small 
misunderstandings.  At  least  novelists  say  so,  and 
then  make  a  great  point  of  the  anguish  endured  by 
Henry  and  Angelina  for  three  mortal  volumes,  be- 
cause they  were  too  stupid  to  ask  the  reason- why  the 


one  looked  cold  the  other  evening  at  the  duchess's 
ball,  and  the  other  looked  shy  the  next  morning  in 
the  park.  But  then  novelists,  poor  souls,  are  driven 
to  such  extravagant  expedients  for  motives  and 
matter,  that  we  can  scarcely  take  them  as  rational 
exponents  of  real  life  in  any  way  ;  though  the  very 
meaning  and  final  cause  of  their  profession  is  to 
depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  show  the  re'lex 
action  of  character  and  circumstance  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  set  out  in  the  actual  world. 
But,  leaving  novelists  alone,  on  the  whole  we  find  in 
real  life  that  if  speech  is  silver,  silence  is  essentially 
golden,  and  that  more  harm  is  done  by  saying  too 
much  than  by  saying  too  little ;  above  all,  that  infi- 
nite mischief  arises  by  not  letting  sleeping  dogs 
lie. 

People  are  so  wonderfully  anxious  to  stir  up  the 
dregs  of  everything,  they  can  never  let  things  rest. 
Take  a  man  or  woman  who  has  done  something  just 
a  little  queer,  —  nothing  very  heinous  perhaps,  — 
that  gets  noised  abroad,  and  who  is  coldly  looked 
on  in  consequence  by  those  who  believe  the  reports 
that  arise,  or  worse.  Now  the  wisest  thing  undoubt- 
edly is  to  bear  the  coldness  as  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  the  folly,  and  to  trust  for  rehabilitation  to 
that  mysterious  process  called  "  living  it  down."  If 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  sinfulness  to  speak  of, 
nothing  but  a  little  imprudence  perhaps,  a  little  pre- 
cipitancy and  a  great  deal  of  ill-nature  by  all  means 
wake  up  the  sleeping  dog,  and  set  him  howling 
through  the  streets.  He  may  do  good,  seeing  that 
truth  would  be  your  friend.  But  if  there  is  a  core 
of  ugly  fact,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  as  ugly  as  the 
envelope  which  rumor  has  put  about  it,  then  fall 
back  upon  the  dignity  of  living  it  down,  and  let  the 
dog  lie  sleeping  and  muzzled.  There  is  another, 
but  an  unsavory  saying,  which  advises  against  the 
stirring  up  of  evil  odors  ;  but  this  is  just  what  im- 
prudent, high-spirited  people  will  not  understand. 
They  will  take  their  own  way  in  spite  of  society  and 
all  its  laws  :  they  will  kick  over  the  traces  when  it 
suits  them  ;  they  will  do  this  and  that  of  which  the 
world  says  authoritatively,  "  No,  you  shall  not  do  it," 
and  then,  when  the  day  of  wrath  arrives,  and  down 
comes  the  whip  on  the  offending  back,  they  shriek 
piteously,  and  wake  up  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  in 
the  "  investigation  of  their  case."  And  a  queer  ken- 
nel enough  they  turn  out  sometimes  !  They  would 
have  done  better  to  have  put  up  with  their  social 
thrashing  than  to  have  set  the  bloodhounds  of  "  in- 
vestigation "  on  their  heels.  Actions  for  libel  often 
do  this  kind  of  thing,  as  every  one  may  read  for 
himself.  Many  a  man  who  gets  his  farthing  damages 
had  better  have  borne  the  surly  growl  of  the  only 
half-roused  dog,  than  have  retaliated,  and  so  waked 
him  up.  The  farthing  damages  representing  say  a 
cuff  on  the  head  or  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  or  a  milder 
"  Lie  down,  sir ! "  may  be  very  pleasant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  yelped  at,  as  so  much  revenge  exacted, 
—  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh  without  the  blood.  But 
what  about  the  consequences  ?  what  about  the  dis- 
closure of  your  secret  follies,  and  the  uncovering 
of  the  foundations  on  which  the  libel  rested?  The 
foundations  remain  immovable  to  the  end  of  time  if 
the  superstructure  is  disroofed,  and  the  sleeping  dog 
is  awakened,  never  to  be  set  at  rest  again  while  he 
has  a  tooth  in  his  head  that  can  bite. 

One  of  the  arts  of  peaceful  living  at  home  is  con- 
tained in  the  power  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
Papa  is  surly,  —  it  is  a  way  papas  have,  —  or  mam- 
ma is  snappish,  as  even  the  best  of  mammas  are  at 
times,  when  the  girls  are  tiresome,  and  will  flirt  with 
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ineligible  younger  brothers,  or  when  the  boys,  who 
inu^t  marry  money,  are  paying  attention  to  dower- 
loss  beauty  instead.  Well,  the  family  horizon  is 
overcast,  and  the  black  dog  keeps  the  gate  of  the 
family  mansion.  Better  let  it  lie  there  asleep,  if  it 
will  be  content  to  remain  so.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  it  there  certainly,  but  it  would  be  worse  to 
rouse  it  into  activity  and  a  general  yelping  through 
the  house.  Sometimes,,  indeed,  in  a  family  given  to 
tears  and  caresses,  and  easily  excited  feelings,  a 
frank  challenge  as  to  reasons  why  is  answered  by  a 
temporary  storm,  followed  by  a  scene  of  effusion 
and  ali'einlrissonait,  and  the  black  dog  is  not  wak- 
ened, but  banished,  by  the  rousing  he  has  got. 
This  is  a  method  that  can  be  tried  when  you  have 
perfect  knowledge  and  command  of  your  material ; 
else  it  is  dangerous,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  would 
be  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  It  is  nearly  always 
unsuccessful  with  husbands  and  wives,  who  often 
sulk,  but  rarely  for  causes  needing  explanation. 
Angelina  knows  quite  well  that  she  danced  too 
often  the  other  night  with  that  fascinating  young 
Lovelace,  for  whom  her  Henry  has  a  special,  and  not 
quite  groundless,  aversion.  She  may  put  on  as 
many  airs  of  injured  innocence  as  she  likes,  and 
affect  to  consider  herself  an  ill-used  wife  suffering 
grievous  things  because  of  her  husband's  displeasure, 
and  the  black  dog  of  sulks  accompanying  ;  but  she 
knows  as  well  as  her  Henry  himself  where  her  sin 
lies,  and  to  kick  at  the  black  dog  would  only  be  to 
set  him  loose  upon  her,  and  be  well  barked  at,  if  not 
worried,  for  her  pains.  The  wiser  course  would  be 
to  muzzle  him  by  ignoring  his  presence  ;  and  so  in 
almost  all  cases  of  domestic  dog,  however  black. 

A  sleeping  dog  of  another  kind,  which  it  would 
be  well  if  women  would  always  leave  at  rest,  is  the 
potential  passion  of  a  man  who  is  a  cherished  friend, 
but  an  impossible  lover.  Certain -slow-going  men 
are  able  to  maintain  for  life  a  strong  but  strictly 
platonic  attachment  for  certain  women.  If  any 
warmer  impulse  or  more  powerful  feeling  gives 
threatening  notice  of  arising,  it  is  kept  in  due  sub- 
jection and  a  wholesome  state  of  coolness,  perhaps 
by  its  very  hopelessness  even  if  returned,  perhaps 
by  the  fear  or  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  ill 
received,  and  that  the  only  passport  to  the  pleasant 
friendship  so  delighted  in,  is  in  this  calm  and  sober 
platonism.  This  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  the 
woman  minds  what  she  is  about ;  for  the  passionless 
attachment  of  a  man  depends  mainly  on  her  desire 
to  keep  things  in  their  present  place,  and  on  her 
power  of  holding  to  the  line  to  be  observed.  If  she 
oversteps  this  line,  if  she  wakens  up  that  sleeping 
dog  of  passion,  it  is  all  over  with  him  and  platonism. 
What  was  once  a  pleasant  truth  would  now  be  a 
burning  satire,  for  friendship  routed  by  love  can 
never  take  service  under  its  old  banners  again. 
And  yet  this  is  what  women  are  continually  doing. 
They  are  always  complaining  that  men  are  not 
their'  friends,  and  that  they  are  only  selfish  and 
self-seeking  in  their  relations  with  them ;  yet  no 
sooner  do  they  possess  a  man  friend,  who  is  nothing 
else,  than  they  try  their  utmost, to  convert  hitn  into 
a  lover,  and  are  not  too  well  pleased  if  they  do  not 
succeed ;  which  might  by  chance  sometimes  happen, 
like  any  other  rare  occurrence,  but  not  often.  And 
yet  success  ruins  everything.  It  takes  away  the 
friend,  and  does  not  give  an  available  lover ;  it 
destroys  the  existing  good,  and  substitutes  nothing 
better.  If  the  woman  is  of  the  fishpond  type,  whose 
hearts  Thackeray  wanted  to  "  drag,"  she  simply 
turns  round  upon  the  unhappy  victim  with  one  of 


the  "  looks  that  kill " ;  if  she  is  more  weak  than 
vain,  and  less  designing  than  impulsive,  she  re«rets 
the  momentary  infatuation  which  has  lost  her  her 
friend ;  but  in  any  case  she  has  lost  him,  and  that 
by  folly,  not  misfortune. 

Just  as  easy  is  it  to  rouse  the  sleeping  dogs  of  ha- 
tred, of  jealousy,  of  envy.  You  have  a  tepid,  well- 
controlled  dislike  to  some  one  ;  and  you  know  that 
he  knows  it.  For  feelings  are  eloquent,  even  when 
dumb,  and  express  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways 
independent  of  words.  You  do  not  care  much  about 
your  dislike,  —  you  do  not  nurse  it  and  feed  it  in  any 
way,  and  are  rather  content  than  not  to  let  it  lie  dor- 
mant and  so  fa"r  harmless.  But  your  unloved  friend 
cannot  let  well  aldne.  He  will  be  always  treading  on 
your  corns  and  touching  you  on  the  raw.  That  un- 
lucky speculation  you  made ;  your  play  that  was 
damned ;  the  election  you  lost ;  the  decision  that 
was  given  against  you,  with  costs,  —  whenever  you 
see  him  he  is  sure  to  introduce  some  topic  that  rubs 
you  the  wrong  way,  till  at  last  the  sleeping  dog  gets 
fairly  roused,  and  what  was  merely  a  well-ordered 
dislike  bursts  out  into  a  frantic  and  ungovernable 
hatred.  It  has  been  his  own  doing.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  platonic  friend  transformed  into  the  pas- 
sionate lover  by  the  woman's  wiles,  so  the  dislike 
that  gave  you  no  trouble,  become  now  the  hatred 
that  is  a  real  curse  to  your  existence,  results  from 
your  friend's  incessant  rousing  up  of  sleeping  pas- 
sions. Young  people  are  much  given  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  There  is  an  impish  tendency  in  most  girls, 
and  in  all  boys,  that  makes  teazing  a  matter  of  ex- 
quisite delight  to  them.  If  they  know  of  any  sleeping 
dog  that  an  elder  carries  about  under  his  cloak,  they 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  rousing  it  to 
activity,  though  their  own  backs  may  get  bitten  in 
the  fray.  Let  a  youngster  into  the  secret  of  a  weak- 
ness, 'a  sore,  or  a  passion,  and  if  he  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  torturing  you  as  the  result  of*  his 
knowledge  he  may  lay  claim  to  a  virtue  almost  un- 
known in  boyish  morals.  But  they  sometimes  pay 
pretty  dearly  for  their  fun.  More  than  one  lifelong 
dislike,  culminating  in  a  disastrous  codicil  or  total 
omission  from  the  body  of  the  will,  has  been  the 
return-blow  for  a  course  of  boyish  teasings  which  a 
testy  old  uncle  or  huffish  maiden  aunt  has  had  to 
undergo.  The  punishment  may  be  severe,  and  most 
unjust ;  but  then  the  provocation  was  there,  and 
revenge  is  a  human,  if  indefensible,  instinct  common 
to  all  classes.  Fathers  and  mothers  themselves  are 
not  always  sacred  ground,  nor  are  their  special  dogs 
suffered  to  lie  sleeping  undisturbed ;  and  perhaps 
the  favoritisms  and  comparative  coldness  patent  in 
almost  every  family  may  be  traced  back  to  the  pro- 
pensity for  soothing  or  for  rousing  those  parental 
beasts.  For  even  fathers  and  mothers  have  human 
and  personal  feelings  in  excess  of  their  instincts,  and 
they,  no  more  than  any  one  else,  like  to  be  put 
through  their  paces  by  the  impish  vivacity  of  youth, 
and  made  to  dance  according  to  the  piping  of  an  ir- 
reverent lad  or  saucy  girl.  If  they  have  dogs,  they 
don't  want  their  children  to  pry  into  their  kennels 
and  whip  them  out  at  their  pleasure,  and  those  who 
do  so  most  will  naturally  s;et  worst  off  in  the  great 
division  of  family  love.  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie," 
certainly  as  a  rule  for  private  life.  •Historically  the 
saying  does  not  hold  good.  '  For  if  the  great  leaders 
of  thought  and  reform  had  not  roused  up  the  sleep- 
ing dogs  of  their  day,  and  made  them  give  tongue 
for  all  after  ages  to  hear,  we  should  be  but  poorly  off 
at  this  present  time.  Many  of  our  liberties  have 
been  got  only  by  diligently  prodding  up  that  very 
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sleepy  dog,  the  public,  till  he  has  been  forced  to 
show  his  teeth,  and  every  school-boy's  history  is  full 
of  instances  of  how  much  has  been  done,'  all  the 
world  over  and'  in  every  age,  by  the  like  means. 
Sometimes  the  prodded  dog  flies  at  the  wrong  throat 
on  the  other  side,  as  we  have  had  a  few  notable  in- 
stances of  late ;.  and  then  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  left  him  quietly  sleeping  in  the  shade, 
whether  at  Men  tana  or  elsewhere ;  to  rouse  for 
rending  being  a  poor  amusement  at  the  best,  and  an 
eminently  unprofitable  use  of  leather. 


THE  GREAT  KERMESSE  AT  ANTWERP. 

"  What  will  you  ?  "  said  the  coachman  of  my  vigi- 
lante ;  "  you  have  been  driving  about  for  two  hours  ; 
you  have  been  to  every  hotel  in  the  town  ;  it  is  the 
Kermesse,  I  tell  you ;  and  it  is  better  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  than  on  a  doorstep."  • 

There  was  something  conclusive  about  his  last 
words.  I  looked  up  at  the  dingy  archway,  and  tried 
to  conquer  the  repugnance  I  felt  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  house.  I  gave  a  hearty  gulp,  and 
stepped  in. 

I  had  been  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
the  Place  Verte,  &c,  but  all  were  full  to  the  roof. 
This  one  was  certainly  well  situated  in  the  Marche 
aux  Souliers,  just  between  the  two  Places  ;  but  then 
I  had  never  heard  of  it,  —  an  unanswerable  objection 
to  an  Englishman,  —  and  it  did  not  look  inviting. 
I  believe  that  my  coachman  was  in  the  pay  of  Jonas 
and  his  wife ;  but  I  forget  —  I  have  yet  to  intro- 
duce you  to  them. 

A  great  unwieldy  Flemish  woman  met  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  she  looked  brown  and  dirty  ;  and 
I  thought  of  the  Ogress  in  the  fairy  tale  as  she 
smiled  at  me  copiously  out  of  those  cunning  little 
black  beads  of  eyes,  and  fondled  her  fat  hands. 
Under  the  plea  of  the  Kermesse,  I  settled  to  pay  a 
first-class  price  for  a  room  au  troisieme,  and  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  her  squinting,  fish- 
mouthed  husband  up  the  dirty  staircase.  I  looked  at 
the  man  as  he  showed  me  into  my  room,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  striking  likeness  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

I  did  not  feel  happy ;  I  kept  thinking  of  stories 
about  unwary  travellers  betrayed  into  a  brigand's 
den,  and  put  to  sleep  in  beds  with  trap-doors  under 
them. 

I  looked  at  the  bed ;  there  was  no  canopy  to  come 
down  and  crush  me  ;  there  were  no  hangings  at  all ; 
nor  was  there  even  a  pretence  of  carpet.  A  round 
table  with  a  decayed  oilskin  top,  one  chair  with  a 
broken  back,  and  a  miserable  wash-stand. 

I  turned  to  remonstrate,  but  Jonas  had  slipped 
away  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat. 

I  found  my  way  back  along  the  close,  narrow 
gallery  between  the  bedrooms.  One  of  the  doors 
was  open,  and  showed  a  sort  of  cupboard  lighted 
only  by  a  skylight ;  here  half  a  dozen  mattresses 
were  stretched  on  tressels.  I  shuddered ;  the 
weather  was  stiflingly  hot :  "  If  many  of  the  rooms 
are  thus  peopled,  what  an  atmosphere  there  will  be 
during  night-time  ! "  I  said  musingly ;  for  I  had 
remarked,  as  an  additional  objection  to  my  bed- 
room, that  its  window  opened  facing  those  of  an- 
other part  of  the  hotel,  only  a  few  feet  separating 
them. 

There  was  no  landlady  to  be  seen  when  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  90  I  went  up  three  steps  which 
faced  me,  and  found  myself  in  the  salle. 

A  stained,  untidy  cloth,  suggestive  both  of  soup  and 


coffee,  was  being  spread  over  one  end  of  the  table 
by  the  waiter. 

"  Cat  ca  —  I  am  ver'  glad  to  see  you,  sir  " ;  and 
he  too  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled,  and  told  me 
he  spoke  P^nglish,  and  that  his  name  was  Jules. 
He  looked  clean,  and  far  more  wholesome  than 
either  of  his  employers  ;  and  I  began  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  this  Kermesse,  into  which  I  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen. 

"  Tiens  —  it  is  the  Kermesse  —  the  great  Ker- 
messe of  Antwerp.  All  the  world  knows  of  it,  and 
comes  to  it ;  Dutch  and  German,  —  Europe,  in  fact. 
There  used  to  be  Kermesse  in  all  the  Flemish  towns, 
but  not  now  ;  all  that  is  changed,  and  there  is  only 
this,  the  great  Kermesse  of  Antwerp,  the  most  impor- 
tant festival  of  the  world." 

I  began  to  feel  extremely  ignorant,  and  I  at- 
tempted to  change  the  subject  by  complaining  of  my 
bedroom. 

"  Cest  ca,  monsieur,  what  will  you  ?  —  for  the  Ker- 
messe, no  one  care  how  they  sleeps,  so  as  they  sleeps 
indoors,  —  six  in  one  room  of  two  beds,  —  and  they 
are  quite  appy,  because  it  is  Kermesse.  Monsieur, 
you  should  have  told  to  keep  a  bed  before  for  you, 
and  then  you  could  have  choice ;  now  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, —  c'est  ca." 

There  seemed  something  like  reason  in  this,  es- 
pecially when  Jules  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
festival  always  takes  place  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August. 
If  I  gave  up  this  bed  and  sought  another  inn,  I 
might  be  even  worse  off.  I  ordered  my  supper  and 
went  out. 

The  streets  were  .almost  impassable ;  all  vehicles 
were  moving  at  a  foot-pace ;  the  Place  Verte  was 
one  mass  of  heads.  There  were  gayly  dressed  stran- 
gers from  all  quarters,  to  judge  by  the  polyglot  they 
talked  ;  and  swarms  of  Anversois,  already  in  holiday 
garb,  chatted  merrily  together  as  they  tried  to 
promenade  up  and  down  under  the  trees. 

The  Babel  was  increased  by  the  constant  hammer- 
ing in  a  little  pavilion  at  one  end  of  the  place. 
This  was  being  erected  for  the  band  ;  there  was  to 
be  a  ball  for  the  people  under  the  awnings  in  the 
centre  of  the  Place,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  a 
musical  concours  in  honor  of  Rubens,  to  end  by  the 
offering  of  laurel  crowns  at  the  foot  of  Geef's  grand 
statue. 

Having  seen  as  much  as  I  could  in  such  a  crowd, 
I  made  my  way  by  some  of  the  back  streets  to  the 
Place  de  Meir.  Not  quite  so  much  bustle  and  noise 
here,  the  promenaders  being  of  a  better  class,  but 
more  hammering.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wide 
street  near  the  Rue  de  Rubens,  and  just  opposite 
the  King's  Palace,  a  huge  scaffold  was  being  erected. 
This  was  the  platform  where  the  "  Benediction  " 
would  be  said  by  the  Archbishop,  after  the  Cele- 
bre  Procession  de  Notre  Dame." 

All  the  world  knows  how  infectious  excitement 
is.  The  bright  and  pretty  faces  and  eager  voices 
and  merry  laughter  had  inspirited  me.  I  went 
home  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  inn. 

In  the  salle,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
plainly  eating  and  drinking  his  fill,  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  whom 
I  at  once  set  down  to  be  a  Frenchman.  His  pro- 
nunciation was  so  pure,  so  free  from  the  flat  guttural 
Walloon  accent,  his  manner  was  so  quick  and  lively, 
that  I  felt  sure  he  was  no  Fleming.  It  came  out 
afterwards  that  I  was  both  right  and  wrong  :  he  was 
Flemish  by  birth,  and  French  by  a  long  residence 
in  that  country. 
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I  did  not  like  my  supper ;  the  "  biftek"  was  tough, 
and  almost  raw,  and  the  fried  potatoes  were  only 
half  cooked.  The  sinister-faced  landlord  was  stand- 
ing obsequiously  beside  the  new  comer,  and  I  saw 
him  eye  me  unpleasantly  when  I  bade  Jules  take 
my  dishes  to  the  fire  again.  Monsieur  of  the  red 
ribbon  looked  about  him  in  a  lordly  way  ;  he  was 
plainly  a  guest  worth  consideration.  He  asked  for 
the  best  Burgundy  in  the  cellar,  and  invited  the 
landlord  to  help  him  with  it.  The  tables  were  get- 
ting full,  as  the  people  came  flocking  in  to  their 
suppers,  all  in  eager  excitement  about  the  morrow. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  very  young  priest,  with  modest 
downcast  eyes.  He  had  never  been  beyond  the 
college  at  Grammont  before ;  he  had  now  come  to 
Antwerp,  he  told  me,  with  the  little  bald-headed 
preceptor  opposite,  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  the 
Jesuit  College ;  and  he  and  his  companion  thus 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Kermesse. 
There  was  a  deprecation  in  the  young  priest's'  tone, 
as  if  deploring  the  sacrifice  of  three  days'  amuse- 
ment ;  but  after  he  had  a  glass  of  beer,  the  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  and  the  jokes  he  exchanged  across  the 
table  with  his  friend  reminded  me  strongly  of  an 
English  school-boy  at  holiday  time. 

The  word  anglais,  frequently  uttered  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  attracted  me.  Monsieur  of  the  red 
ribbon  was  complaining  to  the  landlord  of  the 
treachery  he  had  seen  practised  on  an  unhappy 
Englishman  at  Dieppe,  who,  he  said,  had  been  put 
to  sleep  in  a  miserable  grenier,  while  there  were 
first-floor  rooms  in  plenty. 

The  landlord's  grin,  with  that  fish-like  mouth  of 
his,  was  hideous  to  behold. 

•  "  It  does  not  signify,"  he  said.  "  They  pay  all  the 
same,  wherever  they  are  put ;  they  are  only  cochons 
but  they  are  all  rich." 

I  fancied  that  he  looked  at  me ;  but  when  a  man 
squints  it  is  difficult  to  feel  positive. 

Red-ribbon  related  several  good  stories,  and  was 
listened  to  with  deference  and  applause.  He  seemed 
to  take  upon  himself,  as  by  right,  the  post  of  princi- 
pal personage;  but  either  prejudice  or  the  land- 
lord's words  had  plainly  warned  him  against  me. 
When  the  young  priest  left  the  table,  I  tried  to  join 
in  conversation  with  the  chatty  Frenchman,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

Cochon  is  an  unpleasant  word  to  hear  applied  to 
yourself  by  your  host,  especially  when  you  are  already 
dissatisfied  with  your  sleeping  accommodation. 

Pah !  —  how  hot  and  close  the  room  smelt !  I 
opened  both  sides  of  the  casement;  a  yet  fouler 
smell  came  up  from  below,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
just  over  the  stables.  The  windows  were  shut  with 
a  bang  that  may  have  startled  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors. I  took  up  my  candle  and  examined  the  bed  ; 
this  was  more  satisfactory,  though  the  sheets  did  not 
seem  too  smooth ;  the  spring  mattress  was  freshly 
covered. 

Allans  I  I  shall  sleep,  spite  of  everything.  A  good 
night  will  make  amends. 

Jt  seemed  to  me  that  the  action  of  getting  into 
bed  was  difficult  and  prolonged  ;  that  I  made  too 
deep  an  impression,  and  consequently  that  my  pil- 
low was  uneasily  high  ;  however,  I  am  used  to  Ger- 
man beds,  and  therefore  accustomed,  if  need  be,  to 
sit  up,  rather  than  lie.  But  my  next  sensation  was 
of  a  decidedly  novel  character ;  was  thei*e  a  trap- 
door in  the  centre  of  the  mattress,  or  what  caused 
my  feet  to  rise  to  the  same  level  as  my  head,  in- 
ducing apoplectic  symptoms  V  Growling,  and  I  fear 
somewhat  anathematizing  the  good  city  of  Antwerp, 


I  rolled  out  of  bed,  lit  the  candle,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  my  discomfort.  The  mat- 
tress had  three  rows  of  springs,  and  all  those  of  the 
centre  were  broken.  It  was  not  only  in  theory, 
then,  that  the  landlord  considered  an  Englishman  a 
cochon.  Furiously  did  I  hurry  on  my  garments  and 
scramble  down  to  the  salle,  where  the  sound  of  fresh 
arrivals  told  me  I  should  find  Jules.  He  was  there, 
but  he  had  evidently  supped  late.  He  was  too  stu- 
pid to  understand  me ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  my 
broken  bed,  he  pointed  vacantly  to  a  mattress  in 
one  corner  of  the  salle,  on  which  a  heavy  bloated 
German  was  already  6noring  loudly.  The  place  was 
thronged  with  men  vociferating  in  different  lan- 
guages for  better  fare  than  cold  meat  and  beer  of 
Louvain,  which  seemed  all  "that  Jules  could  produce. 
A  band  of  musical  amateurs,  who  had  come  in  for 
to-morrow's  concours,  had  taken  refuge  in  their  art, 
and  were  playing  the  Brabancoise  noisily  in  a  cor- 
ner. Another  group,  whose  cross-bows  showed 
them  to  belong  to  the  company  of  Arbaletriers,  had 
begun  to  smoke,  evidently  presuming  on  Jules's  con- 
dition. Quiet  even  on  a  broken  mattress  was  pre- 
ferable to  this  Pandemonium ;  so  I  went  up  stairs 
again,  spread  my  blankets  on  the  floor,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  at  least  on  a  level  surface. 

The  bright  sun  and  the  carillon  of  Notre  Dame 
roused  me  before  six  o'clock.  I  am  of  an  easy,  for- 
giving nature,  and  in  spite  of  my  hard  lodging,  I 
thought  of  the  day  before  me,  rather  than  of  the 
night  I  had  left  behind,  and  went  down  stairs  whist- 
ling. A  bad  breakfast  ruffled  me  again.  I  asked 
for  the  landlady.  After  some  delay  she  came  for- 
ward, radiant  with  smiles,  fondling  her  hands  more 
than  ever. 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  "  I  cannot  stay  here  unless  you 
give  me  a  better  room  and  better  fare." 

f  Vraiment  I V  Madame  was  desolee;  but  she 
smiled  so  persistently,  and  rolled  her  fat  hands  into 
such  a  ball,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  recital  of  ray  sufferings. 

"  If  I  stay,  madame,  I  must  have  a  good  room  at 
the  same  price,  and  a  good  breakfast." 

"■  By  all  means  ;  monsieur  shall  have  all  he  wishes." 

Still  smiling  sweetly,  madame  asked  me  to  follow 
her  up  stairs.  We  passed  along  the  gallery  that  led 
from  the  first  landing,  and  she  threw  open  the  doors 
of  no  less  than  three  very  fair  sleeping-rooms. 

When  I  turned  round  to  reproach  her,  she  had 
disappeared. 

I  got  a  programme  of  the  day's  amusements. 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  winners  at  archery  of  all  kinds,  at  rifle  and  car- 
bine shooting,  at  skittles  and  bowls  ;  but  by  witness- 
ing this,  I  should  miss  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Kermesse,  —  the  Grande  Procession  of  Notre  Dame 
round  her  own  special  Flemish  city.  High  Mass 
was  to  be  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  the  proces- 
sion. 

"It  was  lucky  that  I  started  early,  for  the  streets 
were  thronged  more  densely  than  ever.  ,  I  had  to 
wait  quite  half  an  hour  before  I  could  get  across  the 
Place  Verte  ;  and  when  I  reached  the  corner,  near 
the  cathedral,  I  found  further  passage  completely 
blocked.  No  use  in  going  round,  an  obliging  old 
lady  told  me,  —  the  procession  of  Guilds,  with  their 
prizes,  was  on  its  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the 
Grande  Place.  I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  the 
cathedral  till  they  had  passed. 

"  But  monsieur  is  not  hurried,"  she  went  on  in 
Flemish ;  "  he  is  perhaps  thirsty,  and  wishes  to  be 
refreshed  ?  " 
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The  direction  of  her  eyes  drew  mine  to  the  shin- 
ing brass  pitcher  she  carried  on  her  arm  ;  even  with- 
out it  her  tall  straw  hat  bonnet  would  have  told  me 
she  was  one  of  the  picturesque  milkwomen  of  Ant- 
werp. She  had  a  blue  plaid  ribbon  across  the  crown 
and  down  the  tall  sides  of  her  hat,  —  new  to-day,  — 
and  its  brim  was  lined  with  blue  silk ;  close  round 
her  cheerful  red-brown  face  she  wore  a  quilled  lace 
cap  with  long  lappets ;  her  skirt  was  of  buff-colored 
cotton,  and  her  jacket  black ;  over  this  last,  how- 
ever, she  wore  a  new  scarlet  neckerchief. 

On  came  the  guilds,  each  with  its  flag-bearer  in 
front,  and  another  man  carrying  on  a  pole  the  tro- 
phies won  on  former  occasions.  The  artisans  them- 
selves were  a  most  insignificant  set  of  men,  and  some 
of  the  prizes  looked  no  better  than  penny-pieces  sus- 
pended by  a  tricolor  ribbon.  One  —  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  company  —  in  lieu  of  a  flag  showed  a 
painted  pole,  from  which  hung  a  single  medal; 
others  had  velvet  banners  richly  embroidered,  and 
on  a  cushion  of  similar  texture  showed  gold  and 
silver  medals,  cups,  bugle-horns,  and  other  rewards 
of  their  skill. 

I  soon  got  tired  of  the  meagre  show,  —  which, 
however,  seemed  to  delight  the  Anversois,  —  and  I 
employed  myself  in  gazing  up  at  the  magnificent 
spire  and  its  surroundings. 

At  last  the  marksmen  were  fairly  passed,  and  then 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  cathedral. 

It  filled  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  a  chair. 

Service  had  begun  already,  and  clouds  of  fragrant 
incense  were  floating  over  the  eastern  end.  I  had 
often  seen  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  before,  but 
never  so  richly  decked. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  cupola,  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nave,  stood  on  a  raised  throne  a  gorgeous- 
ly clad  image  of  Notre  Dame,  life-size,  holding  her 
Son  in  her  arms  ;  and  beside  each  one  of  the  cen- 
tral rows  of  clustered  columns,  a  magnificent  banner 
of  crimson  or  scarlet  velvet,  embroidered  with  her 
emblems.  The  costumes  near  me  were  sufficiently 
striking.  There  was  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  with 
a  skin  like  a  gypsy,  wearing  a  string  of  pearl  beads 
round  her  throat ;  from  this  hung  a  crucifix  of  carved 
coral,  and  she  wore  ear-rings  in  carved  coral  also, 
heads  of  saints.  Across  her  forehead  was  a  broad 
gold  plate  engraved  with  curious  devices,  and  fas- 
tened on  by  this  a  cap  of  fine  Mechlin  lace;  the  rest 
of  her  dress  was  of  dark  woollen  stuff*,  but  open  at 
the  bosom,  so  that  the  pearls  rested  on  her  clear 
dark  skin.  I  suspect  she  found  out  I  was  a  heretic ; 
for  she  crossed  herself  when  she  caught  me  looking 
at  her,  and  moved  further  off. 

The  heat  grew  intense.  The  faint  smell  of  in- 
cense, mingling  with  less  pleasant  odors,  became 
sickening.  I  wished  the  service  would  come  to  an 
end. 

At  last  the  sacristan  approached  the  great  bediz- 
ened image,  followed  by  four  men  bearing  two  long 
stout  poles.  There  is  a  confused  murmur  among 
the  people  near,  and  a  simultaneous  movement  to- 
wards the  great  doorway.  No  pushing  or  squeezing, 
—  be  sure  of  that ;  among. Belgians  all  is  decorous 
and  quiet. 

I  am  glad  to  get  out,  my  head  is  giddy  with  the 
heat  and  confined  air.  Where  is  the  best  place  to 
stand  ?  and  why  are  those  crowds  of  well-dressed 
ladies  scouring  off  in  such  hot  haste  ? 

The  National  Guard  keeps  the  doors  to-day  in  its 
very  showy  uniform,  and  I  put  this  question  to  the 
commandant,  —  a  smiling,  fair-haired  Belgian,  quite 


seven  feet  high,  who  has  just  asked  me  to  keep  on 
the  pavement.  The  giant  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
speaks  civilly. 

He  tells  me  these  are  the  people  who  have  taken 
windows  in  some  of  the  streets  to  see  the  procession 
pass,  or  in  the  Place  de  Meir  to  assist  at  the  Bene- 
diction. 

"  But,  mafoi,  monsieur,"  he  says,  with  a  very  ex- 
pansive smile,  "  if  you  don't  mind  a  little  fatigue, 
you  may  see  all,  instead  of  being  penned  like  a 
sheep  in  one  place." 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right,  and  that  it  will  be 
amusing  enough  to  watch  the  procession  form  in  the 
little  triangular  space  the  crowd  has  left  for  it  round 
the  cathedral  porch. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

First  came  out  a  number  of  church  functionaries 
with  long  lighted  candles,  then  the  surpliced  chor- 
isters and  deacons,  bearing  out  carefully  one  by  one 
the  magnificent  banners  and  pennons  that  had  dec- 
orated the  piers  of  the  nave.  Presently  the  Arch- 
bishop's canopy  appeared,  and  then  came  a  pause, 
while  the  four  golden  eagles  which  had  refused  to 
pass  the  low  portal  were  being  fitted  on  to  each  cor- 
ner. The  delay  gave  me  time  to  look  at  the  canopy 
of  rich  crimson  velvet,  worked  in  exquisite  embroid- 
ery with  golden  crowns  and  lily-buds.  The  golden 
eagles,  after  some  bungling,  are  set  in  their  places,  at 
last,  but  still  the  canopy  does  not  move.  It  will  stay 
in  this  corner  till  the  Archbishop  appears. 

Here  come  more  priests  in  transparent  cambric 
surplices,  more  banners,  more  candles  smoking  and 
guttering,  a  crowd  of  pretty  choir  boys  in  lace  and 
cambric.  One  brisk  old  gentleman,  with  a  black 
cap  on  his  head,  directs  all  the  proceedings  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  energy. 

He  hurries  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
lengthening  double  column  of  priests  and  officials, 
bidding  this  one  hold  his  taper  straight,  and  advis- 
ing another  to  rest  the  heavy  pole  of  his  banner  on 
the  ground  till  the  time  for  starting  comes. 

An  increased  buzz  of  voices  from  within  the  porch. 
The  organ,  which  has  never  ceased  playing,  sounds 
louder  and  more  triumphant  tones,  and  forth  comes 
the  Holy  Image,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
bearers.  As  they  raise  it  into  full  sunlight,  the 
splendor  of  its  richly  embroidered  robes  is  revealed. 
The  front  seemed  made  of  solid  silver,  frosted,  with 
a  pattern  of  lace-work.  Up  the  sides  are  immense 
lilies,  which  keep  back  the  heavy  train  of  gold  tissue 
embroidered  with  roses.  A  glittering  diadem  of 
precious  stones  is  suspended  above  the  head  of  the 
effigy. 

The  scene  all  round  was  at  this  moment  extreme- 
ly picturesque.  Beyond  the  shining  brass  helmets 
of  the  National  Guard  appeared  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers  of  the  line.  The  crowd  of  quaintly  costumed 
Anversois  and  Hollanders  (the  women  in  their 
curious  caps  and  head-ornaments)  was  swaying  in  all 
directions,  backed  by  the  grotesque  gables  of  the 
houses  of  this  quarter ;  while  in  front  of  the  great 
cathedral  porch  stood  the  Image  and  the  brilliant 
group  of  banners,  the  flaring  smoking  tapers  and 
clouds  of  incense  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the 
cortege  as  it  at  length  began  to  move  towards  the 
Grande  Place.  Closely  following  the  acolytes,  who 
swung  their  silver  censers  from  side  to  side,  came 
some  richly  robed  priests ;  and  last  of  all,  under  his 
canopy,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Malines,  bear- 
ing the  Host. 

When  they  reached  the  Grande  Place,  the  priests 
and  the  choir  began  to  chant  the  Te  Deum,  and 
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continued  it  as  they  took  their  solemn  progress 
through  the  principal  streets. 

I  watched  them  defile  through  the  Grande  Place, 
—  that  -wonderful  picture  of  mediaeval  habitations, 
where  the  quaint  old  facades  try  to  outdo  each  other 
in  grotesque  ornamentation,  —  then  hurried  on  by 
narrow  ways  to  the  Place  de  Meir,  and  was  only 
just  in  time  to  secure  a  good  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
erection.  It  was  covered  with  sumptuous  hangings 
now,  and  had  an  altar  at  the  top  of  the  lofty  night 
of  steps.  The  windows  of  the  Place,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  offered  a  charming  spectacle ;  every  window 
and  balcony  full  of  well-dressed  and  in  most  instan- 
ces pretty  women,  —  nurses  with  children,  &c,  — 
their  faces,  full  of  excited  expectation,  all  turned  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  procession  was  ex- 
pected. 

It  came  at  last,  preceded  by  girls  scattering  flow- 
ers in  its  path,  and  in  front  of  and  on  the  altar-steps. 
I  had  wondered  what  the  long  row  of  chairs  on  each 
side  of  the  carpeted  space  in  front  of  the  altar 
meant ;  had  tried  to  appropriate  one  of  them,  and 
been  gravely  rebuked  for  so  doing  by  a  stern-look- 
ing old  gentleman  in  black  with  a  silver-headed 
mace.  Now,  as  the  cortege  stopped  when  it  reached 
the  carpet,  the  surpliced  priests  fell  away  in  single 
file,  each  one  to  his  chair,  and  remained  standing 
while  the  acolytes  passed  on,  swinging  out  clouds  of 
incense,  the  sweet  children's  voices  chanting  an  ap- 
propriate hymn  as  the  Archbishop  slowly  and  rever- 
ently mounted  the  steps  to  the  altar,  attended  by 
three  or  four  priests.  His  canopy  remained  at  its 
foot,  surrounded  by  the  more  richly  robed  priests 
and  by  the  acolytes. 

Then  the  Archbishop  unclasped  the  Pix  which 
hung  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  placed  it  on  the 
altar,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  incensed. 

The  service  followed,  spoken  in  low  but  clear 
tones.  The  countless  multitude  that  thronged  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Place  knelt  down  in  adoration 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  Archbishop,  turning 
towards  the  people,  elevated  the  Host. 

More  chanting,  more  prayers.  The  blessing  giv- 
en, the  people  rise  from  their  knees,  the  Archbishop 
resumes  his  place  beneath  the  canopy,  the  pretty 
little  boys  swing  their  censers,  and  sing  away  more 
loudly  than  before,  and  the  gorgeous  procession, 
with  its  tapers  still  flaring  smokily  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine, takes  the  road  back  to  the  cathedral. 

I  made  my  way  to  my  inn  ;  it  was  nearly  three 
o'clock  by  this  time,  and  I  was  starving.  A  double 
row  of  tables  was  laid  in  the  salle,  and  I  got  a  much 
better  dinner  than  I  expected,  except  that  the  melon 
was  cut  in  wafer  slices ;  and  Jules  handed  some 
flabby-looking  tarts,  with  the  objurgative,  "  Aux 
peches,  monsieur,  —  aux  peches,"  as  if  they  were  too 
precious  to  be  eaten ;  and  also  the  peaches  and 
pears  of  the  dessert  were  carried  to  the  buffet,  and 
there  halved. 

Spite  of  all,  however,  I  did  very  well.  My  little 
friend  the  priest  appeared  to  have  thrown  modesty 
on  one  side,  and  seemed  determined  on  enjoyment. 
He  and  his  friend  treated  themselves  to  some  Bur- 
gundy, and  grew  merry  and  loquacious  thereon. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  better  if  I  had 
not  seen  Jonas  eying  me  from  time  to  time  with 
his  straight  eye.  I  hate  to  be  watched  when  I  eat ; 
it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  allowanced.  Monsieur 
Red-ribbon  was  in  high  feather,  eliciting  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  convives  by  some  German  le- 
gends ;  one  especially,  relating  to  the  wolf  on  the 
door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix,  was  wonderfully  pop- 


ular. Still,  even  when  they  were  cheerful,  and 
dressed  in  their  best,  the  guests  at  the  table  d'hote 
were  an  ill-conditioned  mongrel  set ;  the  only  pre- 
sentable beings  among  them,  except  the  little  priest, 
being  the  red-ribboned  chatterbox,  and  a  young 
Amsterdamer,  who  had  travelled  in  England,  and 
who  hinted  to  me  across  the  table  that  he  thought 
we  were  in  queer  quarters. 

I  went  with  him  afterwards  to  the  Place  Verte, 
but  the  concert  was  over.  Afterwards  we  visited 
different  picture  exhibitions,  all  open  in  honor  of 
the  Kermesse  ;  then  to  a  ball  at  the  theatre.  There 
were  two,  I  think,  in  the  town  that  night;  but  if 
both  were  as  dull  as  that  at  the  Varietes,  I  can't  say 
much  for  them.  The  fire-works  on  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  citadel  were  really  good,  reflected 
twenty-fold  in  the  surrounding  water. 

My  change  of  room  proved  a  real  blessing,  and  I 
appreciated  a  sound  mattress  most  heartily. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed  in  the  same 
endless  round  of  amusement,  and  in  the  same 
crowded  state  of  streets.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
population  went  out  walking  for  three  days.  If  you 
ha'd  occasion  to  enter  a  shop,  you  found  only  some 
very  inefficient  "  help  "  behind  the  counter,  totally 
unable  to  answer  you  in  any  language  but  Flemish. 
The  people's  ball  in  the  open  air  —  or  rather  under 
the  awnings  in  the  Place  Verte  —  was  a  miserable 
failure ;  the  musicians  played,  and  the  people  walked 
about  and  talked  ;  but,  except  three  ragged  chil- 
dren, I  saw  no  one  attempt  to  dance. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  Antwerp,  and  I  was  to 
leave  next  morning.  I  began  to  see  that  my  imag- 
ination had  led  me  into  unreasonable  prejudice.  I 
did  not  think  either  the  house  or  the  landlady  clean 
or  agreeable,  and  the  living  was  certainly  second- 
rate  ;  but  Jules  was  civil,  and  I  had  often  fared 
much  worse.  Perhaps  the  squinting  landlord  and 
the  fat  woman  who  fondled  her  hands  were  not  so 
bad  as  they  seemed.  These  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
passed  under  the  dingy  archway  on  my  way  to 
supper. 

"  I  should  like  my  bill  to-night,  Jules." 

"  C'est  ca,  monsieur;  in  a  few  minutes  it  shall  be 
ready." 

I  ate  my  supper,  and  waited ;  I  tapped  my  glass 
with  my  knife ;  in  vain  ;  no  Jules  appeared.  At 
last  I  found  a  bell ;  but  after  ringing  twice,  the 
landlady's  daughter  came  in  ;  she  had  her  face  tied 
up  for  toothache.  Jules  had  gone  out  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  no  one  could  make  out  a  bill  without 
his  help,  as  he  kept  the  accounts  of  all  that  was 
served  ;  and  then  mademoiselle  clapped  her  hand 
up  to  her  mouth  with  a  shrill  cry  of  pain,  and  left 
me. 

I  was  vexed.  -I  had  settled  to  start  by  an  early 
train  for  Brussels,  so  as  to  reach  Namur  the  same 
evening ;  and  I  always  like  to  have  plenty  of  time 
to  settle  foreign  hotel  bills;  their  nines  are  so  like 
fives,  and  vice  versa,  that  I  am  apt  to  be  slow  and 
cautious  in  adding  them  up.  As  I  went  up  to  my 
room,  I  saw  mademoiselle  in  the  yard,  talking  to  her 
sweetheart. 

"I  should  like  some. coffee  in  my  room. at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning."  She  answered  me 
with  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  I  passed  on.  I  had 
finished  all  my  packing  when  Jules  brought  the 
coffee. 

"  C'est  ca,  monsieur,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  it  on 
the  table ;  "  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  served  in  your 
own  room,  is  it  not,  at  Kermesse,  when  the  house  is 
full  to  bursting  ?  " 
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He  had  till  now  been  so  invariably  civil  that  I 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  The  Kermesse  is  over  ;  and  you  know,  Jules,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  nearly  all  your  guests  left  last 
night.  If  you  had  brought  me  my  bill  last  night, 
I  should  not  have  been  so  hurried  this  morning. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can  about  it,  and  then  send 
for  a  vigilante." 

He  went  away.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  then  I 
rang  the  bell.  No  one  answered.  I  waited  until 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which  I 
knew  I  ought  to  start,  ringing  at  intervals ;  then  I 
went  down  in  dire  wrath,  but  found  no  one  on 
whom  to  vent  it.  If  I  lost  this  train,  I  should  have 
no  sleep  in  Brussels,  and  lose  a  whole  day.  I  took 
up  my  hat  to  go  to  get  a  vigilante,  vowing  that  I 
would  leave  my  bill  unpaid  if  they  did  not  bring  it, 
when  Jules  appeared  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  C  'est  ca,  monsieur,"  he  said,  with  his  invariable 
smile  ;  "  I  will  take  it  to  monsieur's  bedroom." 

He  ran  up  stairs  before  me,  and  stood  holding  the 
door  open  for  me  to  enter. 

"  This  is  much  too  bad,"  I  said ;  "  I  shall  scarcely 
save  my  train." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  Mon- 
sieur has  been  a  ver  particular  gentleman ;  and  for 
particular  gentlemans  their  bills  always  takes  long 
time  —  " 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  said  this,  I  might  in  my 
haste  have  paid  the  sum  total  without  looking  at 
the  first  side  of  the  paper ;  for  though  I  had  only 
d  three  days  in  the  house,  my  bill  took  up 
more  than  one  column ;  now  I  looked  over  leaf. 
First  came  the  charge  for  my  room ;  then  so  much 
•ki-  night  (an  immense  addition)  for  the  change; 
a  double  charge  for  the  badly  cooked  supper  of  the 
first  evening;  several  bottles  of  wine  1  had  never 
had,  extras  at  meals  of  which  I  was  guiltless;  and 
finally,  a  demand  of  five  francs  for  the  extra  service 
of  Jules  in  bringing  coffee  to  my  bedroom.  I  turned 
to  him  with,  I  suppose,  a  wrathful  aspect,  for  he  fled 
away  instantly.  In  his  place  came  the  stout  land- 
lady. I  pointed  out  the  obnoxious  items.  She 
smiled  tearfully,  and  fondled  her  abominably  fat 
dirty  hands. 

'•  Ah,  men  Dieu,  monsieur !  what  can  people  do? 
If  monsieur  will  indulge  his  little  fantaisies,  he  must 
expect  to  pay  for  them.  Mon  Dieu  !  it  makes  per- 
il ips  two  napoleons  of  difference;  but  what  are  two 
napoleons  to  a  gentleman  who  has  fantaisies  about 
his  mattress  and  his  cooking  ?  It  is  indeed  hard  on 
poor  people  who  have  a  family  to  keep,  and  who 
strive  to  make  a  living  for  them.     Ah,  mon  Dieu!" 

The  fat  crocodile  forced  a  large  tear  into  each 
corner  of  her  cunning  black  eyes. 

" Madame,"  —  I  spoke  rather  gruffly,  —  "I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you ;  I  will  settle  this  with  your 
husband." 

Siie  swelled  with  wounded  pride. 

Her  husband  !  what  had  he  to  do  with  it,  poor 
innocent  ?  It  was  much  if  he  could  put  two  and 
two  together,  so  occupied  was  he  in  the  cellar,  and 
with  his  duties  at  the  table  d'hote.  All  must  be  set- 
tled with  her  ;  there  was  no  appeal  beyond. 

I  told  her  that  if  I  had  time  I  would  appeal  to 
the  magistracy  of  Antwerp  ;  as  it  was,  I  should  de- 
cline to  pay  some  of  the  most  extortionate  items. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Pas  un  centime  de  moms,  monsieur." 

But  I  was  determined,  and  moreover  kept  my 
temper,  while  she  lost  hers ;  and  finally  paying, 
pite  of  the  reductions,  nearly  twice   as   much   as 


would  have  been  possible  at  a  really  good  inn,  I  de- 
parted, resolving  never  again  to  trust  myself  within 
the  good  city  of  Antwerp  at  the  epoch  of  its  great 
Kermesse. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  I  said,  throwing  myself  back  in 
the  vigilante,  "  I  am  free  of  that  den  of  dirt,  discom- 
fort, extortion,  and  ugliness  ;  for  even  mademoiselle 
squints.  I  will  take  good  care  never  to  see  anything 
again  belonging  to  the  hotel  in  the  Marche  aux 
Souliers,  Antwerp." 

The  vigilante  draws  up  with  a  jerk ;  we  are  in- 
side the  railway  station.  I  turned  to  pay  my  fare  ; 
but  the  coachman  sat  still  on  his  box  ;  it  was  not  he 
who  had  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  a  voice  with  a  creak  in 
it  that  reminded  me  of  the  unpleasant  past ;  "  it  is 
to  me  that  monsieur  pays." 

The  eyes  squinted  more  maliciously  than  ever; 
the  fishlike  mouth  grinned  yet  more  hideously.  It 
was  Jonas  himself! 

" Allons,  messieurs;  le  convoi  pour  Bruxelles, 
Bruxelles  :  n'y  a  pas  de  temps  a  perdre"  cried  a 
shrill-voiced  porter ;  and  I  had  to  dart  into  the  bu- 
reau and  take  my  ticket  without  so  much  as  telling 
my  cheating  host  what  I  thought  of  him. 


WOMEN  PHYSICIANS. 

Ix  January,  1849,  the  University  of  Geneva,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  conferred  upon  an  English- 
woman the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

European  precedents  were  not  wanting  for  thus 
admitting  a  lady  to  a  university  education  and 
university  distinction.  Passing  by  instances  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find 
the  names  of  several  women  who,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
received  diplomas  and  held  chairs  in  the  Italian 
Universities.  In  1732  La  Dottoressa  Laura  Bassi 
graduated  at  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  she  held  for  six 
years.  She  married,  and  had  several  children.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  a  contemporary  speaking  of  her 
as  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  family  life,  and 
as  having  "  le  visage  doux,  serieux,  et  modeste." 
She  died  in  1778,  and  was  buried  with  public 
honors,  —  the  doctor's  gown  and  silver  laurel  being 
borne  before  her  to  the  grave. 

In  1750  Signora  Agnesi  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bologna.  She  was 
connected  with  the  university  for  twenty  years. 
She  translated  several  treatises  on  the  integral  and 
differential  calculus,  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
Analytical  Institutions,  which  was  translated  by 
the  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.* 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  retired  into  a 
religious  house,  and  died  in  1798  at  the  age  of 
eighty. 

In  1794  Clotilde  Tambroni  became  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Bologna.  After  occupying  the  chair  for 
four  years  she  was  obliged,  on  political  grounds,  to 
resign.  The  revolutionary  wave  was  tlu-n  rising, 
and  Tambroni  was  conservative  and  a  royalist. 
She  then  spent  some  years  studying  in  Spain.  On 
her  return  to  Italy,  Bonaparte,  forgiving  her 
politics,  made  her  Professor  of  Greek  at  Milan. 
She  held  this  office  for  some  years,  and  died  in  1817. 

*  Professor  ,Colson  states  in  his  Preface,  that  MM  reason  which 
induced  him  to  translate  A-rnesi's  Analytical  Institutions,  was 
the  hope  that  he  rui-rht  thus  "  render  it  more  easy  and  useful  to  the 
ladies  of  this  country,  if  indeed  they  can  be  persuade  1  to  show  to 
the  world,  as  they  easily  might,  that  they  are  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  foreign  ladies  whatever.*' 
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Madonna  Manzolina  lectured  on  anatomy  at 
Bologna  about  the  time  that  Tambroni  was  teaching 
Greet  at  Milan. 

Several  other  women  are  mentioned  briefly  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle  as  graduates  of  Bologna 
and  Milan.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  these 
examples  were  remembered  by  the  college  which 
admitted  Miss  Blackwell.  Possibly  the  authorities 
of  the  American  University  thought  they  were  doing 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  were 
not  deterred  by  thinking  so.*  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  example  set  by  Miss  Blackwell  was  speedily 
followed.  In  1851  her  younger  sister,  Emily, 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  ;  two 
years  later  a  Polish  lady  did  the  same,  and  from 
that  time  a  continually  increasing  number  of 
American  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  The  nature  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  experiment  —  in  so  far 
as  it  has  succeeded  —  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  — 
where  it  has  failed  —  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  medical  education  is  carried  on  in 
America.  In  our  own  country  the  students  of  any 
one  school  —  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Guy's  or 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  —  do  not  receive  their 
diploma  from  the  school  at  which  they  study,  but 
from  a  central  examining  body,  such  as  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  one  of  the 
Universities.  Students  from  every  school  meet  at 
the  central  boards,  the  standard  is  fixed  by  the 
examining,  not  by  the  teaching,  bodies,  and  it  is 
applied  uniformly  to  all  the  schools. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  medical 
school  examines  its  own  students  and  gives  its  own 
diplomas ;  there  is  no  common  standard  of  educa- 
tion ;  no  check  either  upon  the  rapacity  or  the 
indolence  of  the  managers  of  the  schools.  The  first 
result  of  the  absence  of  a  standard  examination  is, 
that  the  M.  D.  diploma  of  one  college  may  imply  a 
really  good  medical  education,  while  the  same 
degree  taken  elsewhere  may  be  most  worthless. 
This  method  has  produced  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
education  of  men,  but  it  has  been  even  more  injuri- 
ous to  women.  No  sooner  had  Miss  Blackwell  and 
her  immediate  successors  started  the  idea  of  women 
physicians,  than  a  demand  arose  for  special  schools 
which  should  educate  and  examine  women  only. 
With  perilous  haste  several  such  schools  were 
formed  by  persons  whose  conception  of  a  complete 
medical  education  was  most  imperfect,  and  who 
acted  as  if  they  thought  that  all  which  it  was 
necessary  for  women  to  know  could  be  learnt  in 
about  half  the  time  prescribed  for  men.  The  half- 
measures  thus  initiated  gained  a  considerable 
amount  of  popular  sympathy  and  support;  the 
schools  so  started  obtained  in  many  instances  State 
recognition,  and  students  have  steadily  flowed  into 
them ;  but  the  meagre  curriculum,  and  the  low 
standard  of  examination  —  a  standard  so  low  indeed 
that  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  for  a  student  not  to  get 
the  M.  D.  at  some  of  the  female  schools  —  sufficient- 
ly explain  the  inferior  professional  position  taken  by 
most  of  their  graduates.     Women  who  wish  to   get 


*  In  our  own  country,  where  precedent  is  held  in  greater  honor, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  the  idea  of  university  education  for  women  is 
not  only  not  an  innovation,  but  that  some  at  least  of  our  universities 
must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  copies  of  the  ancient  models  on 
which  they  are  formed  until  their  privileges  shall  have  been  ex- 
tended to  female  students.  Glasgow,  for  example,  was  founded 
upon  the  model  of  Bologna,  and  the  earliest  charter  gives  to  its 
students  "  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  those  of  Bo- 
logna.'' 


a  thorough  medical  education  still  have  to  seek  it  in 
one  of  the  men's  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  which  could 
more  effectually  hinder  the  better  class  of  women 
from  taking  a  really  good  position  as  physicians  than 
the  existence  of  inferior  and  irresponsible  colleges, 
having  the  power  to  grant  diplomas  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  grant  as  many  as  possible.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  as  several  of  the  large  general 
hospitals  in  America  are  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes,  it  is  possible  for  women  to  supply  some,  at 
least,  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  education. 

In  1860,  Miss  Garrett  began  to  study  in  London. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  history  of  her  various 
attempts  to  gain  admittance  to  a  school  as  a  regular 
student.  Failing  in  all  these  attempts,  she  obtained 
permission  from  Apothecaries'  Hall  —  the  only 
examining  body  who  had  no  power  legally  to  refuse 
to  examine  her  —  to  attend  the  required  lectures  of 
recognized  Professors  privately,  and  having  in  this 
way  completed  the  curriculum,  she  passed  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Hall,  and  received  in  1865  the 
diploma  of  L.S.A.  or  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

In  January,  1867,  three  other  ladies  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  in  Arts  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  It  was  their  intention  to  get  the  medical  edu- 
cation by  means  of  private  lectures,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  the  permission  previously  granted  to  Miss 
Garrett,  they  had  already  begun  to  attend  private 
courses  of  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry. 
But  the  road  was  not  allowed  to  remain  thus  open. 
Shortly  after  the  Arts  examination,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  Hall  passed  a  resolution  forbidding 
students  to  receive  any  part  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion privately.  It  was  determined  that  students 
who  had  not  attended  lectures  in  the  public  class  of 
a  recognized  medical  school  should  not  in  future  be 
accepted.  Obviously,  this  resolution  could  only  re- 
fer to  women.  Students  to  whom  the  public  classes 
are  accessible  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  attend  pri- 
vate lectures.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  resolution  implied  hostility  towards 
female  students.  A  worthier  motive  may  have  been 
the  fear  lest  an  education  gained  by  private  lectures 
might  be  in  many  cases  both  unsystematic  and  im- 
perfect. Such  a  fear  would  be  by  no  means  ground- 
less. In  the  study  of  medicine  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  which  cannot  be  tested  in  an  examination. 
The  Examining  Board  must  trust  a  good  deal  to 
the  schools.  They  look  to  them  to  provide  a  com- 
plete and  orderly  course  of  instruction  for  the  stu- 
dent ;  and  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  actually  possesses.  It  is 
possible  that  the  permission  to  take  private  lectures 
was  given  to  Miss  Garrett  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  her  case  was  quite  exceptional,  — 
that  other  women  would  show  no  readiness  to  follow 
her  example ;  and  when  this  impression  was  corrected 
by  experience,  the  examiners  may  have  felt  bound 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  permanent  effect  of 
allowing  a  considerable  number  of  women  to  enter 
the  profession  with  an  education  less  systematic  than 
that  prescribed  for  men. 

But  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  render  it  impossible  for  female  students  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Hall.  It  has 
been  decided  that  only  the  students  of  a  public  and 
recognized  school  of  medicine  may  present  them- 
selves for  examination  ;  none  of  the  existing  schools 
admit  women,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  exam- 
ined at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
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To  the  ladies  whom  this  decision  immediately  af- 
fects, and  to  their  friends,  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself,  "  What  can  be  done  ?  Is  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  female  students  should  pass 
some  one  of  the  examinations  prescribed  for  men  ? 
Is  there  no  simpler  course  by  which  they  may  qual- 
ify themselves  to  practise  ?  " 

It  is  most  natural,  too,  that  others  should  go  still 
further  in  the  same  direction,  and  should  say,  "  If  it 
be  true  that  the  diploma  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  the 
only  legal  road  open  to  women,  that  this  can  be 
pursued  in  but  one  way,  and  that  way  is  at  present 
inaccessible,  why  need  we  make  the  possession  of  that 
diploma  a  sine  qua  non  for  women  who  study  medi- 
cine ?  Why  should  we  not  make  a  beginning  at 
once,  teach  women  as  much  as  is  at  present  possible ; 
teach  them,  perhaps,  one  speqial  branch  of  practice, 
form  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  men  not  less 
well  instructed  than  the  examiners  of  any  recog- 
nized board  ;  and  give  women  the  certificate  of  this 
special  board  in  the  place  of  the  diplomas  held  by 
men  ?  " 

Two  proposals  are  here  suggested,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  consider  sepa^ 
rately.  The  first  is,  that  women  could  with  advan- 
tage practise  a  special  branch  of  the  doctor's  art, 
even  if  there  are  theoretical  and  practical  objections 
to  their  receiving  a  complete  medical  education. 
The  second  is,  that  whether  women  limit  themselves 
to  the  study  of  a  specialty,  or  attempt  the  general 
study  of  medicine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
their  sharing  the  examinations  intended  for  men  ; 
that  a  special  certificate  held  only  by  women  would 
answer  every  purpose,  and  could  be  gained  with  far 
less  effort  than  one  identical  with  that  held  by  men. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions  we  shall  say  but 
little.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women  can  be  trained 
as  midwives,  and  that  they  may  beeome  very  skilful 
in  this  department  without  any  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  art  of  medicine.  Wheth- 
er it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  that  this  department 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  medical  art 
is  a  question  which  could  scarcely  be  fully  discussed 
in  this  place,  and  which  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  answer.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  those 
who  desire  such  a  separation  should  not  at  once  be- 
gin to  train  educated  women  as  midwives.  It  is  their 
duty  to  say  distinctly  that  this  is  what  they  propose 
to  do.  The  ground  they  take  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  they  can  afford  to  take  it  fearlessly.  They  are 
only  to  blame  if,  intending  to  educate  women  as 
midwives,  they  say  to  the  public  that  they  are  edu- 
cating them  as  physicians  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  proposition  is  one  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, and  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  who  desire  to  see  women  admitted  into  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  :  "  Is  it  really  necessary  that  they 
should  take  the  same  footing  as  men  ?  Is  it  right  to 
urge  it,  if  by  so  doing  we  exclude  from  the  profes- 
sion for  some  years  all  but  a  very  small  number  of 
women  ?  " 

We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  answering  rightly  a  question  so  fun- 
damental as  this.  "  Depend  upon  it  the  strength  of 
any  party  lies  in  its  being  true  to  its  theory.  Consist- 
ency is  the  life  of  a  movement."  *  The  fate  of 
every  reforming  party  is  decided  at  some  critical 
moment  by  the  insight  and  the  firmness  of  its  lead- 
ers ;  its  safety  lies  in  the  unyielding  hold  they  keep 

*  Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,  p.  308. 


on  principles  which  constitute  its  raison  d'etre.  At 
whatever  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, —  at  whatever  loss  of  valued  allies,  —  however 
opposed  it  may  seem  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  the 
central  ideas  of  the  movement  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  principle  which  we  con- 
ceive no  arguments  either  of  benevolence  or  of 
convenience  should  induce  the  leaders  of  the  par- 
ty to  abandon,  is  that  of  professional  equality,  —  a 
common  standing-ground,  be  it  high  or  low,  for 
men  and  women.  If  the  existing  standard  be  high, 
let  women  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  any  less 
attainment ;  if  it  be  low,  let  them  join  with  men  in 
laboring  to  raise  it.  No  one,  indeed,  confessedly  de- 
sires that  the  professional  training  of  women,  if  they 
are  to  practise  medicine  at  all,  should  be  less  good  than 
that  of  men.  But  it  is  alleged  that  a  separate  and 
special  standard  would  not  interfere  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  education  ;  that  women  could,  if  they 
liked,  fix  their  standard  as  high  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  Apotheca- 
ries' Hall.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  a  separate 
examination  would  be  entirely  without  prestige 
either  among  members  of  the  profession  or  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  practical  consequences  would  be  that  the 
examination  itself  would  sink  to  the  level  of  its  rep- 
utation. Moreover,  we  believe  that  in  this  case  the 
principle  would  be  sacrificed  for  a  nominal  or  ficti- 
tious, rather  than  for  a  real  advantage.  If  women 
are  resolved  to  have  an  education  not  less  thorough 
than  that  of  men,  how  would  a  separate  examination 
help  them  to  get  it  ?  The  requirements  of  the  ex- 
isting examining  bodies  are  not  unreasonable,  and, 
if  the  education  is  indeed  to  be  good,  why  not  adapt 
it  from  the  first  to  a  standard  already  known  and  of 
definite  value  ?  The  special  examination  would  in 
no  way  help  to  remove  the  chief  difficulty  women 
will  have  to  overcome,  —  the  difficulty,  namely,  of 
getting  hospital  practice  ;  they  would  still  have  to 
choose  between  establishing  a  large  general  hospital 
for  themselves  or  gaining  admission  to  one  already 
organized  for  students.  They  would  still  have  to 
form  a  school  in  which  the  students  should  receive 
a  complete  course  of  theoreticabinstruction,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 

The  prejudice  which  now  exists  against  allowing 
women  to  practise  medicine  is,  we  believe,  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  the  opposition  medical  men  would  offer 
to  any  change  by  which  women  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  profession  by  a  private  door,  —  a  door 
which  could  be  made  as  wide  and  as  easy  to  enter 
as  they  might  choose  it  to  be,  —  would  be  both  rea- 
sonable and  praiseworthy.  In  the  interest  of  the 
public,  —  in  the  interest  especially  of  those  women 
who  prefer  being  attended  by  a  physician  of  their 
own  sex, —  every  woman  who  wishes  to  practise 
medicine  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulations and  pass  the  examinations  which  have  been 
found  desirable  in  the  case  of  men.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  an  untried  and  unrecognized  body  to  fix  the 
standard  of  examination  and  the  method  of  prelimi- 
nary study.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  women  physicians  increases  the  importance  of 
insisting  upon  a  high  and  defined  standard,  separat- 
ing not  women  from  men,  but  the  educated  from 
the  ignorant,  and  authorizing  the  educated  only  to 
practise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  choice  does  not  lie  between 
doing  what  is  immediately  possible  and  doing  noth- 
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ing,  but  between  attaining  an  excellent  result  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  or  a  ppor  and  possibly  mis- 
chievous result  in  live  or  six.  English  women  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  need  not  consider  the  road 
completely  shut  to  thern  because  it  is  not  open  in 
their  own  country.  They  can,  in  the  mean  time, 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in 
America,  or  at  some  of  the  Continental  universities, 
of  obtaining  a  complete  medical  education,  and  a 
legal  qualification  to  practise. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has  already  conferred 
the  M.  1).  diploma  on  a  lady,  Mademoiselle  Souslowa, 
who  began  to  study  medicine  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1862.  Her  experience,  and  that  of  her  companions 
in  Russia,  is  not  the  least  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  medicine  studied  under  difficulties.  In 
company  with  several  other  ladies,  Mademoiselle 
Souslowa  attended  for  two  years  the  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy,  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
During  this  time  no  objection  was  made  to  their 
presence  either  by  the  professors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  or  by  their  fellow-students.  Suddenly, 
however,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  an  order 
came  from  the  Imperial  Government,  forbidding  the 
professors  to  admit  women  to  the  scientific  classes  of 
the  Academy.  The  reason  given  was,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  "  women  did  better  as 
such  when  they  knew  nothing  and  understood  noth- 
ing. 

With  one  exception  —  to  be  presently  explained, 
—  the  female  students  were  thus  compelled  to  leave 
the  classes.  Mademoiselle  Souslowa  resolved  to  try 
her  fortunes  abroad,  and,  after  some  delay,  gained 
admission  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  she  has 
completed  her  medical  education,  and  taken  the  di- 
ploma of  M.  D.*  She  now  intends  to  seek  admis- 
sion once  more  to  the  medical  examinations  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  obtain  a  legal  qualification  to 
practise  in  her  own  country. 

The  exception  just  alluded  to  is  thus  explained. 
A  few  years  before  Mademoiselle  Souslowa  entered 
the  medical  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  several  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  Russian  Asia  had  petitioned  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  them  out  properly  qualified  women 
to  act  as  midwives.  Their  petition  was  granted,  the 
government  undertaking  all  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  wo- 
men for  this  purpose.  After  a  time,  one  of  these 
tribes  (the  Kirgesen)  petitioned,  further,  that  the 
women  thus  sent  to  them  should  also  be  taught  some 
branches  of  the  art  of  medicine.  One  of  the  women 
then  being  trained  as  a  midwife,  hearing  of  this  pe- 
tition, wrote  to  the  Kirgesen,  proposing  that  she 
should  study  medicine  thoroughly,  and  go  out  to  them 
as  a  qualified  doctor.  She  suggested,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  should  try  to  get  permission  for  her 
to  enter  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  regular 
medical  student.  The  Kirgesen  welcomed  the  pro- 
posal, wrote  to  an  influential  Russian  general,  and 
through  him  obtained  an  official  document  empow- 
ering their  future  doctor  to  attend  the  Academy  as 
a  student.  They  have  regularly  sent  money  for  her 
education  and  maintenance,  and  from  the  first  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  her  progress  and  wel- 
fare, requiring,  among  other  things,  periodical  bul- 
letins of  her  health.  Hearing,  last  summer,  that  she 
was  not  well,  they  sent  money  for  her  to  go  abroad 
for  her  holiday,  and  asked  for  an  extra  bulletin.  In 
consequence  of  the  special  permission  thus  received, 

*  The  degree  was  conferred  December  14, 1867. 


she  was  allowed  to  remain  when  the  Academy  was 
closed  to  her  companions. 

Returning  to  Zurich,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  its  medical  stu- 
dents is  identical,  in  all  important  respects,  with  that 
pursued  in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  difficulty  will  arise  about 
registering  a  good  foreign  diploma,  when  its  holder 
wishes  to  practise  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  diploma  has  not,  since  the 
Act  of  1858,  entitled  its  possessor  to  be  registered 
here  ;  but  the  Medical  Amendment  Bill  will  remove 
the  difficulty  by  providing  that  some  at  least  of  the 
best  foreign  and  colonial  diplomas  shall  again  be  ac- 
cepted and  registered  in  England.  But  even  with 
this  difficulty  removed,  it  is  disappointing  to  some  to 
be  told  that  it  is  only  by  obtaining  a  foreign  diploma, 
that  they  can  qualify  themselves  to  practise  legally 
in  this  country.  The  method  proposed  is  at  the  best 
slow  and  laborious,  and,  to  English-bred  women  un- 
used to  travel,  it  is  disheartening  to  hear  that  they 
must  study  on  the  Continent  or  in  America  for  four 
or  five  years  before  -they  can  practise  at  home. 

The  alternative,  however,  unattractive  as  it  is, 
has  already  been  accepted  by  three  English  ladies, 
who  will  in  all  probability  erelong  be  followed  by 
others ;  and  though  we  may  regret  that  their  path 
should  be  unreasonably  hard,  it  is  consoling  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  very  severity  of  the  test  thus  vol- 
untarily undergone  is  in  itself  an  augury  of  success. 
With  such  women,  with  students  whose  steadiness 
of  purpose  has  been  put  to  the  proof  and  has  not 
swerved,  Englishmen  cannot  fail  to  sympathize,  and 
to  their  influence,  as  it  gradually  makes  itself  felt,  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  movement  will  be  due. 

The  prejudices  now  existing  among  medical  men 
will  be  removed  most  easily  and  most  surely  by  ev- 
ery woman  who  comes  into  this  country  as  a  legally 
qualified  practitioner,  devoting  herself  for  at  least 
ten  years  to  the  legitimate  and  steady  work  of  the 
profession  she  has  entered.  If  any  woman  can  wi  n 
for  herself  a  scientific  position  equal  to  that  now  held, 
for  example,  by  Dr.  Jenner  or  Mr.  Paget,  she  will 
remove,  in  winning  it,  almost  every  prejudice  and 
every  difficulty  from  the  path  of  her  successors.  For 
it  ought  to  be  gladly  acknowledged  that  many  a 
man's  prejudice  against  women  doctors  has  its  root 
in  his  hearty  interest  in  the  art  or  science  of  his  pro- 
fession. Men  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
women  content  themselves  with  trifling,  that  they 
distrust  the  gravity  of  their  purpose  with  regard  to 
serious  study.  They  suspect  them  of  being  actu- 
ated by  any  motive  rather  than  that  of  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  profession.  Once  convince  a  man  whose 
opposition  has  its  root  in  this  distrust,  that  a  woman 
does  really  care  for  the  work  itself,  and  his  preju- 
dice melts  away,  and  he  becomes  her  friend  and  ally. 

The  truth  is,  that  both  the  professional  and  the 
non-professional  public  have  to  be  converted  to  the 
idea  of  women  physicians,  and  that,  till  they  are  so 
converted,  it  will  be  vain  to  ask  for  co-operation  on 
any  large  or  public  scale.  We  do  not  wish  to  ignore 
the  fact,  now  placed  by  experience  beyond  dispute,* 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  women  of  all ' 
classes  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  woman  doctor. 

*  "  Within  the  year  9,300  visits  have  been  made  to  the  Dispen- 
sary ;  3,000  new  cases  have  been  admitted  ;  from  sixty  to  ninety 
patients  have  received  advice  and  medicine  on  each  consulting- 
day  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  week  passes  in  which  patients  do  not 
come  from  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantage 
offered  by  the  Dispensary."  —  Extract  from  the,  First  Annual 
Report  of  St.  Mary's  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children. 
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The  cordial  response  given  to  what  has  already- 
been  accomplished  is  no  small  encouragement  to  the 
advocates  of  the  movement,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  the  number  of  converts  gained  from  the  some- 
what narrow  ground  of  personal  experience  or  per- 
sonal preference  ought  to  bear  only  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  gained  by  a  just  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  many  women  saying, "  We  distinctly 
prefer  a  woman  physician,"  but  it  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  teach  men  and  women  alike  to  say, 
"  Whatever  our  personal  preferences  or  the  prefer- 
ences of  our  wives  and  daughters  may  be,  it  is  right 
that  women  should  be  allowed  to  study  and  practise 
medicine,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  them  every 
facility  for  doing  so.".  This  is  not  what  i*s  now 
said ;  the  proposal  is  for  the  most  part  supported  on 
personal  grounds,  and  opposed  on  public  or  theoreti- 
cal ones.  The  argument,  "  I  like  it,"  which  many 
women  are  ready  to  use,  is  met  by  the  assertion  that 
they  ought  not  to  like  it,  or  that  at  least  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  have  what  they  like.  The  state- 
ment that  a  woman  prefers  consulting  a  woman 
doctor  is  treated  with  scarcely  more  respect  than 
would  be  accorded  to  her  if  she  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  British  College  of  Health,  or  any  other 
irrational  quackery. 

Passing  on  from  the  consideration  of  practical 
difficulties,  let  us  ask,  "  Is  it  desirable  that  women 
should  study  and  practise  medicine  ?  Have  we 
decided  that  the  principle  involved  is  one  we  shall 
do  well  to  support  ?  Are  the  objections  brought 
against  it  sound  and  reasonable,  or  are  they  for 
the  most  part  mere  prejudices,  suggested  by  the  in- 
stinctive conservatism  of  ignorance  ?  " 

It  is  well  to  remember  what  the  objections  really 
are.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  would  tend  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
fine  instinct  of  purity  which  characterizes  most  wo- 
men. We  believe  that  experience  will  prove  this 
fear  to  be  groundless.  The  serious  study  of  a  scien- 
tific subject  can  hardly  be  injurious  to  any  one,  and 
the  possession  of  special  safeguards  or  the  absence 
of  special  temptations  would  suggest  that  women  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  approach  the  science  of  anat- 
omy in  the  attitude  of  students.  Let  those  who 
fear  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  consider  rather 
whether  the  evil  they  dread  is  not  actually  working 
in  many  English  families.  Let  them  reflect  upon 
the  influence  of  the  flood  of  fiction  poured  in  from 
circulating  libraries,  the  food  set  before  the  hungry 
imaginations  of  the  young,  the  unhealthy  sympathies 
called  forth  in  hearts  which  are  sickening  for  an 
outlet,  the  familiar  scenery  of  home  life  reproduced 
and  invested  with  a  vicious  coloring,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  sin  represented  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  it  is  childish  not  to 
possess.  This  is  the  poison  which  women,  young 
and  old,  are  imbibing  from  day  to  day,  while  we  hold 
them  back  from  the  reverent  study  of  Nature,  lest 
their  innocence  should  be  contaminated. 

But  we  are  told  that,  even»if  the  study  of  medi- 
cine did  not  injure  a  woman  morally,  its  practice 
would  develop  in  her  an  unfeminine  amount  of  self- 
reliance  ;  that  society  would  have  a  feeble  imitation 
of  a  man  in  the  place  of  its  ideal  woman,  and  that 
much  of  the  graceful  brightness  which  now  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  social  atmosphere  would  then  as  a 
consequence  be  lost. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  woman  doctor  would 
certainly  require  a  considerable  amount  of  self-reli- 
ance and  firmness.     Vacillation  would  be  as  fatal  to 


her  reputation  as  it  is  to  a  man's.  Her  patients  must 
know  that  beneath  all  possible  gentleness  of  manner 
there  is  no  self-distrust,  no  shrinking  from  responsi- 
bility. The  medical  profession,  however,  would  not 
be  alone  in  thus  developing  the  quality  of  self-reli- 
ance. Women  who  manage  their  own  property 
and  households,  school-mistresses,  matrons  of  hospi- 
tals and  prisons,  and  all  other  women  engaged  in  a 
profession  or  business,  soon  find  out  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  exercise  the  sweet  womanly  grace  of 
helplessness.  But  are  we  justified  in  calling  it  a 
grace  ?  Ought  our  standard  of  what  is  perfect  and 
beautiful  ever  to  stop  short  of  the  best  that  can  be 
reached  ?  Would  not  a  perfect  development  of 
feminine  grace  and  beauty  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
strength, —  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  —  rather 
than  upon  the  absence  of  strength  ?  Is  not  this  the 
ideal  set  before  us  by  our  poets  V  Did  Wordsworth's 
"  Phantom  of  Delight "  seem  to  him  less  delightful 
when  she  gained 

"  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  "  ? 

Does  not  the  lovely  lady  in  "  Comus  "  stand  before 
us  as  a  very  type  of  firmness  and  self-reliance  ?  "  the 
constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts  unstirred  by 
loneliness  and  danger." 

A  cultivated  judgment,  self-possession,  courage, 
and  energy  are  intrinsically  good  qualities,  whether 
present  in  men  or  women,  whether  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  men  or  not.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  a  woman,  when  obliged  to  be  self-reliant,  must 
necessarily  cease  to  be  gentle,  or  become  in  any  de- 
gree masculine.  The  habit  of  self-reliance  need  not 
engender  presumption,  or  interrupt  the  exercise  of 
any  womanly  grace.  It  does  not  make  a  woman 
less  tender,  or  less  sympathetic,  or  less  generous  ; 
it  certainly  is  not  likely  to  make  her  less  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  reverence  the  noble  qualities  of 
others.  It  does  not  make  her  delight  less  in  order, 
in  delicate  personal  and  household  neatness,  in 
whatever  of  beauty  she  can  afford  to  have  around 
her.  Indeed,  one  good  effect  of  an  active  life  is 
that  it  increases  the  keenness  of  appreciation  for  all 
these  specially  feminine  refinements.  Every  one 
knows  how  deficient  in  any  trace  of  artistic  feeling 
and  love  of  beauty  are  the  majority  of  London 
houses  inhabited  by  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes  where  the  women  of  the  family  are  specially 
not  active.  The  houses  are  dull  and  ugly,  not  from 
the  want  of  leisure  and  wealth,  but  from  the  mental 
inactivity  of  the  women  who  direct  them,  for  it  is 
"  by  knowledge  that  the  chambers  are  filled  with  all 
precious  and  pleasant  riches."  Who  has  not  suffered 
while  waiting  in  the  dreary  dining-room  or  the  still 
more  dreary  drawing-room  ?  Who  has  not  groaned 
in  view  of  the  dusty  dulness,  the  wax  or  paper 
flowers  under  glass  shades,  the  soiled  chintz  covers, 
the  hideous  needlework,  the  bare  tables  with  their 
centrifugal  system  of  intolerably  dull  books,  —  gen- 
erally old  Annuals  and  Thomson's  Seasons  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  if  the  wives  in  these  houses  were  more 
accustomed  to  mental  work,  if  they  knew  how 
greatly  it  increased  the  value  of  domestic  brightness 
and  order,  the  rooms  would  wear  a  different  as- 
pect ? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  what  men  really  like  in  wo- 
men is  not  ignorance  and  "helplessness,  but  the  yield- 
ingness  and  affectionateness  which  they  think  belong 
to  the  same  type  of  character.  They  would  rather 
live  in  peace  with  a  kindly,  affectionate,  indulgent 
companion,  however  dull,  than  imbitter  their  lives 
by  marrying  a  cultivated  and  sensible  but  hard  and 
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unsympathizing  woman.  And  if  this,  indeed,  were 
the  alternative,  few  would  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice.  The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  between  an  active  mind 
and  an  overbearing  temper.  No  doubt  occasional 
irritability  is  in  some  cases  induced  by  long-contin- 
ued mental  tension,  but  this  is  not  what  renders 
any  one  habitually  uncongenial  as  a  companion. 

If  it  be  said  that  women  of  the  stronger  sort  are 
often  somewhat  defiant  in  their  tone  towards  society, 
it  may  be  replied  that  perhaps  they  are  forced  into 
pugnacity  by  the  attitude  of  society  towards  them. 
In  their  own  homes  many  of  them  are  as  docile  and 
yielding  in  minor  matters  as  the  weakest  of  their 
sex;  and  this  in  spite  of  having  been,  as  it  were, 
trained  to  warfare. 

It  is  sometimes  hinted  that  men  do  like  women  to 
be  weak  and  passive,  because  it  makes  them  feel 
their  own  superiority.  It  is  true  that  a  woman 
whose  standard  is  high  will  always  be  more  exact- 
ing, both  towards  herself  and  her  friends ;  more 
critical,  and  therefore  less  flattering,  than  one  who 
is  satisfied  with  less.  The  possession  of  a  distinct 
and  noble  ideal  of  what  is  excellent  limits  the  range 
within  which  the  faculty  of  admiration  can  be  exer- 
cised. But  surely  none  but  the  meanest  men  would 
wish  to  degrade  women  in  order  to  gratify  so  igno- 
ble a  vanity. 

The  doubt  sometimes  expressed  as  to  whether  aver- 
age women  have  sufficient  force  of  brain  to  justify 
the  hope  of  success  in  a  pursuit  which  makes  a  con- 
siderable demand  upon  mental  power,  is  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  absence  of  data  to  go  upon.  Till 
women  have  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
men  there  can  be  no  basis  of  comparison.  All 
women  who  do  anything  are  self-made,  and  can 
only  be  fairly  compared  with  self-made  men.  The 
achievements  in  science  and  literature  of  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Anna  Swanwick,  and  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede," 
must  be  taken  as  representing,  besides  what  is  actu- 
ally accomplished,  a  reserve  of  force  expended  in 
overcoming  special  obstacles.  For  women  have  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  negative  drawbacks  of 
incomplete  education  and  a  secluded  life,  but  also 
with  that  peculiarly  subtle  and  deadening  influence 
which  consists  in  feeling  constantly  —  or  at  least 
till  they  have  conquered  a  high  place  for  themselves 
—  that  nothing  very  good  is  expected  from  them. 
Among  all  the  heavy  burdens  and  discouragements 
which  weigh  them  down,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  universally  depressing. 

The  exceptionally  strong,  no  doubt,  rise  above  it. 
But  a  portion  of  their  strength  is  consumed  in  the 
struggle.  Effort  cannot  be  put  forth  without  cor- 
responding exhaustion.  In  the  mean  time  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  attained  by  women,  in  the  face 
of  peculiar  difficulties,  encourages  a  sanguine  esti- 
mate of  what  they  may  do  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  same  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  dealing  with  the  further  question,  Have  wo- 
men sufficient  physical  and  nervous  strength  to 
endure  so  arduous  a  life  ?  Will  they  not  break 
down  in  the  attempt  ? 

It  is  tolerably  easy  to  answer  this  question  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  mere  study 
of  medicine  on  the  health  of  the  student.  No  one 
who  knows  what  the  course  of  study  really  is  doubts 
that  women  of  good  average  health  could  prepare 
themselves  for  examination  without  any  undue  tax 
upon  either  their  mental  or  physical  powers.     The 


important  part  of  the  question  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  after  life  of  practice  as  a  physician. 

Are  women  strong  enough  for  that?  In  the 
absence  of  experience  we  can  but  suggest  a  few  con- 
siderations which  tend  to  reassure  us  on  this  point. 
It  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
physical  strength,  that  wherever  it  is  needed  in 
other  callings  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  incapaci- 
tated by  the  want  of  it.  A  physician  would  not 
need  to  be  so  strong  as  a  nurse,  a  washerwoman,  or 
a  charwoman.  She  might  be  much  weaker  physi- 
cally than  the  woman  who  stands  behind  a  counter 
or  who  does  needlework  for  fourteen  hours  daily. 
Moreover,  the  demand  for  both  muscular  and  ner- 
vous strength  comes  gradually  to  a  physician. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  professional  life  he  is 
not  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  he  has  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  fair  amount  of  exertion. 
When  in  really  full  practice,  he  can  afford  to  spare 
himself  much  fatigue,  as,  for  instance,  by  keeping  a 
carriage  instead  of  using  cabs  or  walking.  The 
same  is  true  of  night-work.  Inexperienced  people 
are  apt  to  think  that,  because  a  doctor  is  sometimes 
called  up,  he  scarcely  ever  gets  a  good  night's  rest ; 
whereas  the  truth  probably  is,  that  a  physician  in 
even  large  practice  is  not  often  called  up  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

One  piece  of  evidence  of  some  importance  may  be 
mentioned  upon  this  point.  Many  of  the  midwives 
employed  by  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  have  an 
amount  of  practice  which  in  the  iyimber  of  cases 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  physician  practising 
among  the  wealthy  classes.  -  One  of  these  women, 
who^e  skill  and  kindness  render  her  a  great  favor- 
ite with  her  patients,  is  also  employed  by  the  Ma- 
rylebone  Dispensary.  She  attends  as  many  as  nine 
hundred  patients  annually,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about 
three  every  twenty-four  hours,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 
She  not  only  goes  to  each  patient's  house  when  first 
summoned,  and  acts  as  both  doctor  and  nurse,  but 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  she  visits  and  attends  to 
the  two  patients  for  several  days.  She  never  expects 
to  pass  a  night  in  peace ;  she  walks  to  all  her 
patients  ;  she  has  been  thus  employed  for  some  years, 
and  she  is  at  the  present  time  a  remarkable  healthy 
and  vigorous  woman.  > 

With  regard  to  the  mental  strain  involved  in  a 
physician's  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  practice  which  does  not  bring  anxi- 
ety. A  young  physician  is  more  or  less  anxious 
about  all  but  the  most  trivial  cases  when  he  has  not 
much  practice.  As  his  experience  widens,  he  finds 
the  work  more  easy,  and  the  proportion  of  cases 
which  tax  his  nervous  strength  does  not  very  rap- 
idly increase.  For  some  years,  too,  it  is  his  duty  to 
obtain  in  all  serious  cases  the  support  of  an  opinion 
based  upon  wider  experience  than  his  own,  and  by 
doing  so  he  is  relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility 
and  anxiety  he  would  otherwise  incur.  Moreover, 
as  his  knowledge  increases,  he  learns  to  recognize  the 
cases  in  which  the  failure  of  his  art  is  certain,  —  cases 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  physician ;  he  sees  what  is 
not  to  be  done,  and  from  that  moment  is  anxious 
only  to  relieve  suffering;  he  cannot  be.  anxious' 
about  a  result  which  is  beyond  his  control. 

An  appointment  in  a  public  institution  is  usually 
held  by  a  young  practitioner  before  entering  upon 
private  practice,  and  is  most  useful  in  accustoming 
him  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession.  A  con- 
scientious physician,  who.  thinks  both  of  his  patient 
and  of  science,  is  as  anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  to 
do  it  in  the  best  way,  for  hospital  or  dispensary  as 
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for  private  patients.  But  perhaps  from  seeing  a 
great  number  of  patients,  apart  from  their  surround- 
ings, he  learns  to  think  more  of  the  science  and  less 
of  his  own  responsibility.  His  thought  is,  "  I  have 
done  my  best ;  I  have  tried  diligently  to  fit  myself 
for  judging  what  is  best ;  I  am  not  responsible  for 
more."  Moreover,  encouragement  comes  contin- 
ually ;  by  the  side  of  some  disappointments  he  has 
to  place  many  successes. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  women  would  be 
unable  to  free  themselves  from  what  might  become 
an  intolerable  burden  of  anxiety.  Also  to  some  the 
constant  sight  of  suffering  would  be  more  than  could 
be  borne  without  serious  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  of  exalted,  almost  morbid,  sensibility  in 
which  every  sense  is  preternaturally  acute,  and  every 
mental  act  a  keen  excitement,  —  the  condition  which, 
in  the  absence  of  an  English  name,  is  known  as  I'e'tat 
nerveux,  —  would  certainly  unfit  its  victim  for  the 
work  of  a  physician.  But  happily  this  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  condition,  and  one  which  a  life  of  unsel- 
fish and  varied  activity  is  the  least  likely  to  engen- 
der. In  considering  the  effect  any  proposed  change 
in  the  lives  and  habits  of  women  may  possibly  have 
upon  their  health,  we  must  not  forget  what  may  be 
urged  against  the  mode  of  life  now  prescribed.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  life  of  greater  activity  and  of 
increased  responsibility  might  be  found  too  exact- 
ing in  some  individual  cases.  What  we  have  to 
consider  is  whether  this  risk  is  worth  incurring. 
No  one  knows,  how  many  women  there  are  whose 
physical  and  mental  health  is  now  destroyed  by  the 
dreary  vacuity  of  the  lives  they  are  compelled  to 
lead.  It  is  not  true  that  enforced  idleness  —  a  life 
empty  of  any  keen  interest,  empty  of  invigorating 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  — is  merely  "  rather 
dull."  It  is  terribly  demoralizing.  It  is  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice  * 

An  objection  of  even  greater  practical  weight  is, 
that  if  women  entered  the  medical  profession  one  of 
two  things  would  happen  :  either  they  would  marry, 
and  by  so  doing  lose  the  benefit  of  all  that  had  been 
spent  on  their  professional  education,  or  they  would 
be  tempted  to  abandon  their  natural  sphere  as  wives 
and  mothers,  and  in  fact  to  give  up  their  raison 
d'etre.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  a  married  wo- 
man could  not  practise  as  a  physician,  and  that 
therefore  a  woman  would  have  to  choose  between 
marrying  and  remaining  in  her  profession,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  if  to  have  such  a  choice  would  be  a 
misfortune  either  to  herself  or  to  any  one  else.  Is 
it  desirable  that  women  should  be  driven  into  mar- 
riage by  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  before 
every  other  path  leading  to  happiness  and  dignity  ? 
"Would  any  man  like  to  think  he  had  been  taken 
into  the  holiest  and  closest  of  relationships  as  the 
only  mode  of  escape  from  an  ennui  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  intolerable  V  Men  give  up  a  good 
deal  for  the  sake  of  marriage,  —  would  it  injure  a 
woman  to  have  something  to  give  up  also  ?  A  pro- 
fession which  brings  to  those  who  practise  it  worth- 
ily a  source  of  keen  and  lasting  interest,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  good  social  position,  would  remove  the 
humiliation  of  celibacy,  while  it  would  not  hinder 
the  right  kind  of  marriage. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  a  woman 
must  certainly  abandon  her  profession  if  she  marries. 
This  would  not  be  the  result  if.  she  had  no  children. 
Childless  wives  —  and  they  number  one  eighth  of 
all  married  women  —  are  not  much  less  in  need  of 
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an  occupation  than  they  were  before  marriage  ;  and 
a  woman  who  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
house,  in  addition  to  her  professional  work,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  combining  both  duties  after- 
wards. The  fact  of  her  marriage  would  perhaps  in- 
crease the  value  of  her  services  as  a  physician  to 
some  of  her  patients.  Even  if  she  had  children,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  she  should  not  retain  her  con- 
sulting-room practice,  although  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  give  up  some  of  the  general  family  visiting. 

In  the  lower  branches  of  the  profession,  where 
the  consulting-room  practice  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  visiting,  a  married  woman  with 
children  could  still  share  the  practice  with  her  hus- 
band if  he  were  a  doctor.  They  could  work  to- 
gether as  partners,  even  if,  owing  to  her  other  duties, 
she  could  not  undertake  as  much  of  the  work  as  he 
did. 

In  thus  expressing  our  opinion  that  women  phy- 
sicians need  not  consider  themselves  pledged  to 
celibacy,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  refer  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  a3  students, 
and  have  gained  a  foothold  of  their  own  in  the  pro- 
fession by  some  years  of  steady  and  diligent  work  as 
general  practitioners  or  as  physicians.  If  they 
choose  to  marry  before  or  immediately  after  receiv- 
ing their  diploma,  they  must  be  prepared  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  attaining  eminence  in  their  profession, 
or  indeed  any  independent  position  at  all.  Even  in 
this  case  they  would  probably  have  no  cause  to 
regret  their  knowledge  of  medicine. 

But,  turning  from  the  consideration  of  all  that 
has  been  said  against  the  study  of  medicine  by 
women,  we  may  ask  what  there  is  of  positive  advan- 
tage to  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  such  an  innovation. 
Has  the  profession  of  medicine  any  intrinsic  advan- 
tages ?  Can  any  of  these  be  said  to  apply  with  less 
force  to  women  than  to  men  ?  What  is  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  study  of  medicine  on  the 
student  ?  of  the  study  and  practice  on  the  physi- 
cian ? 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  perhaps  about 
to  pass  into  the  stage  of  reaction  against  classical 
and  in  favor  of  scientific  education,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  science.  It  is, 
doubtless,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  result  which 
the  medical  student  may  expect  to  gain  from  the 
introduction  to  science.  But  even  the  minimum 
effect  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  good. 

It  is  no  small  intellectual  benefit  to  be  made 
capable  of  perceiving  law  and  order  in  every  sub- 
division of  science,  of  recognizing  the  harmony 
which  exists  among  them.  Many  of  the  details  of 
botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  will  inevi- 
tably be  forgotten  by  students  who  only  take  up 
these  subjects  on  their  way  \o  medicine ;  but  in  most 
cases,  the  leading  principles,  the  most  important 
generalizations  in  each  science  will  remain  in  the 
mind  as  a  permanent  possession  of  great  value.  To 
be  made  capable,  for  instance,  of  keenly  enjoying 
such  a  book  as  Grove's  "  Correlation  of*  the  Physical 
Forces  "  is  no  trifling  or  temporary  advantage.  It 
is  a  gain  for  life. 

Advancing  to  the  study  of  medicine  proper,  i.  e. 
medicine  at  the  bedside,  the  student  is  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  intel- 
lectual patience,  the  habits  of  order  and  of  diligence. 
He  is  compelled  to  reason  as  well  as  to  observe,  to 
apply  as  well  as  to  collect  facts ;  and  he  gets  this 
discipline  while  studying  a  profession  which  is  emi- 
nently worth  studying,  —  one  which  justifies  what- 
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ever  of  diligent  labor  is  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
more  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
practiee  of  medicine  include  all  those  first  gained 
by  the  student.  The  physician  is  still  a  learner  ; 
the  practice  of  his  profession  is  still  its  study  ;  if  he 
would  advance,  he  must  never  lose  the  reverence  for 
truth,  the  habits  of  diligence  and  order,  acquired  as 
a  student.  But  other  and  more  valuable  discipline 
comes  to  him  who  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
physician  is  brought  into  close  and  friendly  contact 
with  all  classes  of  his  fellow-creatures;  he  is  pecu- 
liarly able  to  enter  into  many  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties, temptations,  and  burdens  of  each ;  he  knows 
far  more  than  most  men  do  of  the  mass  of  suffering 
beings  in  a  city  like  this;  "of  the  ignorance,  reck- 
lessness, and  self-indulgence  too  often  found  side  by 
side  with  the  most  terrible  poverty,  each  reproduc- 
ing and  increasing  the  other." 

The  sick  man,  full  of  sores,  lying  at  our  gates,  is 
known  to  no  one  better.  But  the  observant  physi- 
cian sees  too  much  to  be  able  to  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  all  the  misery  before  him  is  charge- 
able on  the  faults  which  accompany  it,  or  that  the 
responsibility  of  these  is  chargeable  on  that  class 
alone  which  exhibits  them  most  strikingly.  He  does 
not  find  much  comfort  in  the  trivial  palliative  reme- 
dies suggested  or  applied  by  the  easy  good-nature  of 
individuals.  Coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  poor,  he  sees  that  the.  habit  of  providence  is  di- 
rectly discouraged  by  fortuitous  benevolence  ;  he  is 
compelled  to  inquire  for  some  sounder  way  of  help- 
ing them.  He  is  forced  to  desire,  large  measures  of 
reform  in  education;  to  desire  everything  which  will 
tend  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  poor,  and 
strengthen  in  them  the  habits  of  industry,  temper- 
ance, and  self-restraint.  It  is  his  privilege  —  if  he 
can  but  resist  the  hardening  influences  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  details  in  daily  life,  and  bring  with  the 
art  of  healing  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood  —  to 
bear  witness  in  perhaps  the  most  intelligible  way 
for  the  Divine  Healer  and  Brother  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  among  the  poor  that  the  true 
physician  needs  a  spirit  rich  in  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness and  wisdom.  The  winnowing  moments  are 
not  few  when  the  chaff  of  unreal  beliefs  and  worldly 
commonplaces  is  swept  away  in  his  presence,  and  he 
stands  —  alas  !  how  dumb  and  empty  !  —  before  one 
whose  eyes  plead  for  whatever  of  light  he  has  to  of- 
fer. They  are  moments  of  spiritual  discipline  of  the 
highest,  the  most  searching  kind. 

Need  we  say  more  ?  Can  it  be  that  either  the 
study  or  the  discipline  of  such  a  life  would  be  less 
valuable  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man,  or  that  her  na- 
ture unfits  her  to  respond  to  such  training  ? 
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THE*  MODE. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  handsome  young  couple 
who,  while  pursuing  their  wedding  trip,  agreed 
that,  in  memory  of  the  event,  and  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  it,  they  would  annually  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  they  had  started,  and  dine 
together  in  some  rural  retreat  on  delicate  viands 
and  romantic  souvenirs.  They  kept  to  their  bond 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  when  ridicule  spoiled  their 
appetites  and  killed  romance.  Fashion  had  by  that 
time  so  changed  its  laws,  that  what  once  seemed 
graceful  had  become  hideous,  and  the  children  of 
the  village  where  the  anniversary  was  kept  laughed 
at  the  eccentric-looking  couple  as  they  passed. 
The  thing  was  given  up. 

Such  an  end  would  be  the  certain  result  of  every 


such  experiment.  Monsieur  et  Madame  Denis,  in 
the  old  French  song,  remembered  their  wedding 
suits,  the  dress  of  "  satin  blanc  "  and  the  "  habit 
jaune  en  bourracan,"  but  they  did  not  put  them  on 
annually  in  honor  of  the  day.  Let  any  woman 
whose  wifehood  is  but  half  a  dozen  years  old  come 
down  to  dinner  in  the  swelling  crinoline  of  her  bridal 
time,  and  appear  among  her  sisters,  who  are  now 
putting  themselves  into  umbrella-eases  with  trains 
to  them,  and  she  will  look  as  if  she  belonged  to  an- 
other century  ;  just  as  a  few  years  ago  a  young  girl 
in  an  English  "  cottage  bonnet  "  and  veil  would  have 
looked  if  she  had  dropped  among  a  party  of  nymphs, 
at  croquet,  all  in  "  pork-pies  "  and  barefacedneas. 

When  Talleyrand  said  of  a  French  lady's  dress 
or  undress,  that  it  began  too  late  and  ended  too 
soon,  his  epigram  had  no  effect  on  the  fashion.  It 
was  the  fixed  fashion  of  that  day  for  even  well-born 
girls  to  show  much  more  of  themselves  than  of  their 
dress.  They  looked  so  likely  to  let  all  drapery  slip 
more  than  half  off  them,  that  the  coryphees  grew 
jealous  of  this  intrusion  on  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. "  I  will  dance  to-morrow  night,"  said  a 
de'esse  de  la  datise,  "  in  a  wreath  for  my  head  and  a 
couple  of  assignats  for  a  tunic  ! "  This  was  intended 
as  a  bit  of  satire ;  but  Mdlle.  Rigaudou  was  per- 
suaded to  refrain  from  giving  it  effect,  lest  her 
authority  in  matters  of  costume  should  people  the 
French  saloons  with  operatic  Eves.  Thence  came 
the  old  joke  that,  if  this  threatened  fashion  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  at  once  adopted  in  London, 
and  the  most  fashionable  modiste  in  England  would 
be  Madame  Gaubert. 

Whether  there  has  ever  been  a  sense  of  beautyr 
in  the  inventors  of  styles,  cut,  and  method  of  wear- 
ing dresses  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Beauty,  the 
decent  and  graceful  propriety  of  things,  is  the  last 
matter  that  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  followers 
of  those  who  make  the  fashions.  If  yrou  turn  over 
the  Lady's  Magazine,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  and  thence  down  to  the  latest  number  of  its 
numerous  successors,  you  will  not  find  a  design  for 
dress  —  that  is,  for  a  dress  to  be  worn  in  "  society  " 
—  that  has  in  it  a  single  quality  that  can  recommend 
it  to  an  artist.  The  eyes  of  our  ancestors  got  accus- 
tomed to  each  development  of  unlovely  fancy  as  it 
appeared,  just  as  our  own  eyes,  got  reluctantly  rec- 
onciled to  the  hideous  fashion  of  yesterday,  become 
acquiescent  in  the  mode  of  to-day,  and  will  accept, 
after  slight  remonstrance  and  some  ridicule,  the  pic- 
turesque or  unpicturesque  horror  of  to-morrow. 

The  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  is  a  fair  and  mod- 
est English  girl  fairly  and  modestly  decked  ;  and 
decked  in  its  primitive  and  poetic  sense  meant  cov- 
ered. Bards  may  praise  the  "  solutis  Gratise  zonis," 
the  nymphs  whose  shoulder-straps  are  down  to  their 
bracelets,  the  Lisettes  who  wear  their  cotillons  as  if 
they  were  half  inclined  to  slip  out  of  them ;  but 
there  were  also  the  "  decentes  Gratia? "  whom  the 
poets  honored.  We  have  had  maids '  decked  in 
dresses  that  out-flourished  May,  sweeter  than  the 
flower  that  takes  its  name  from  the  month,  and  the 
objects  of  as  happy  homage  as  ever  found  expression 
in  honest,  ardent  verse,  or  in  prose  coined  in  the 
heart  and  uttered  by  the  lips.  The  beauties  at 
whose  shrine  the  purer  poets  bowed  were  all  the 
more  beautiful  and  winning  for  the  veil  that 
wrapped  their  beauty.  Flesh  and  blood,  like  Ben 
Jonson's  Charis,  but  sweetly  kerchiefed,  — 

"JNay,  her  white  and  polished  neck, 
With  the.  lace  that  doth  it  deck, 
Is  my  mother's," 
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says  Cupid  of  that  exquisite  nymph,  whose  least 
charm,  we  are  further  told,  lay  in  what  was  given  for 
mortal  eye  to  honestly  look  on,  — 

"For  this  beauty  yet  doth  hide 
Something  more  than  thou  hast  'spied  ; 
Outward  grace  weak  love  beguiles." 

And  observe  that  these  poets  who  thus  played  with 
the  pretty  fashions  of  the  mistresses  they  loved  were 
neither  priggish  themselves  nor  loved  primness  in 
their  mistresses.  Herrick  presents  his  to  us  as  he 
would  ever  have  nymphs  to  be,  —  and  "  a  sweet  dis- 
order in  the  dress,"  is  a  fashion  to  be  admitted,  — 
but  he  has  no  idea  of  girls  being  attractive  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  wear,  or  who,  at  least,  wear  little 
or  nothing,  and  mistake  widely  opened  eyes  for  eyes 
of  admiration.  He  seems  to  have  never  even  seen 
the  ivory  shoulders  of  his  Julia  ;  he  only  guesses  at 
them  from  looking  on  her  face.  He  has  no  pulse  that 
will  move  for  a  prude,  but  he  has  a  true  sentiment 
for  the  decking  of  his  love,  —  a  joyous  nymph  in  a 
joyous  dress  :  — 

"  A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace  which  here  and  there 
Inthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  that  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  wave  deserving  note, 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat  ; 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility,  — 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part." 

When  Herrick's  poetic  ardor  leads  him  away  from 
this  outward  fashioning  of  the  nymph,  and  he  con- 
templates his  Julia  with  not  more  dress  than  a  mod- 
ern young  votaress  of  Fashion  lightly  drags  about 
her  at  an  evening  party,  or 

"  She  that  was 
The  prime  of  Paradise,1' 

h"  quickly  corrects  himself,  and  says,  with  a  good 
deal  of  license  perhaps,  after  all :  — 

"  If  blush  thou  must,  then  blush  thou  through 

A  lawn,  that  thou  may'st  look 
As  purest  pearls  or  pebbles  do 

When  peeping  through  a  brook. 
As  lilies  shrined  in  crystal,  so 

Do  thou  to  me  appear  ; 
Or  damask  roses  where  they  grow 

To  sweet  acquaintance  there." 

Even  Prior,  whose  Chloe,  for  whom  he  wrote, 
was  but  a  loose-bodiced,  high-kilted  hussey,  saw  the 
grace  and  beauty,  and  uses  to  boot,  of  becoming 
fashions  worn  by  the  modest  young.  His  Henry 
sets  before  his  Emma,  as  among  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  the  disguise  contemplated  in  the  story, 
the  abandoning  of  the  dress  that  so  well  became 
her :  — 

"  No  longer  shall  the  bodice  aptly  laced 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist, 
That  cir  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ; 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garment's  artful  pleat, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide." 

It  is  just  the  air  and  harmony  here  alluded  to 
that  seem  to  be  wanting  in  modern  costume,  espe- 
cially in  the  pictured  samples  of  it  given  in  the 
volume  before  us,  of  the  prevailing  fashions  *  of  the 
last  two  or  three  generations.  At  an  earlier  period 
there  was  manifestly  more  taste  and  appropriateness 
in  female  costume,  wearing  Avlfich  Beauty's  daugh- 
ters were  not  unworthy  of  their  descent.  No  small 
amount  of  illustration  of  this  matter  may  be  found 
in  this  book,  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline.  Our 
conclusion    is    that   Venus,   or   Juno,    or   Minerva 

*  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline  :  a  Book  of  Modes  and  Costumes, 
from  Remote  Periods  to  the  Present  Time. 
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would  have  looked  very  ridiculous  in  modern 
appendages ;  and  that  modern  mortal  ladies,  who 
have  most  depended  on  them  for  success,  would 
look  more  ridiculous  still  if  they  could  stand  with 
the  immortal  three,  challenging  another  judgment 
of  Paris. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Parisians  are  constructing  an  underground 
railway,  not  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  passen- 
gers, but  with  the  view  of  bringing  in  market-pro- 
duce from  the  suburbs.      ' 

MM.  Hachette  and  Co.,  the  well-known  Par- 
is publishers,  have  made  a  gift  of  more  than  100,000 
volumes  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
school  libraries  of  the  people. 

"  Flint  Jack,"  the  notorious  manufacturer  of 
flint  arrows,  stone  celts,  and  other  spurious  relics, 
has  again  been  plying  a  busy  trade  in  England  ;  and 
his  lucrative  art  has  now  numerous  followers,  by 
whom  the  market  is  flooded  with  forged  antiquities. 

England  does  n't  know  what  to  do  with  King 
Theodore's  son,  now  that  she  has  got  him.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect he  should  be  provided  for  by  the  nation  that 
spent  five  millions  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his 
father. 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  charming  Hotel  Carna- 
valet,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mansions  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  com- 
plete restoration.  The  sculptured  gateway,  by 
Jean  Goujon,  as  well  as  the  winged  figure  on  the 
keystone,  and  the  two  lions  trampling  on  armor, 
have  been  perfectly  and  most  carefully  repaired. 
The  drawing-rooms  of  the  spirituelle  marquise,  once, 
above  all  in  Paris,  the  favorite  resort  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  refinement,  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
this  year  for  the  curiosities  which  Baron  Haussmann 
has  collected,  and  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  '■  Museum  of  Paris  Antiquities." 

One  would  think  that  the  English  penny-a-liners 
would  not  indulge  in  much  "  fine  writing  "  in  the 
face  of  such  an  awful  accident  as  recently  befell  the 
Irish  mail  train  at  Abergele  ;  yet  the  reporter  of  the 
London  Morning  Star  eclipses  the  lofty  language  of 
some  of  our  own  sentimental  journalists.  Pie  in- 
forms us  that  "  the  poor  victims  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered and  highly  destructive  spirit  [meaning  pe- 
troleum] have  received  common  burial  side  by  side, 
peer  and  footman,  titled  dame  and  lady's-maid  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  lovely  scenery  of  Wales."  We 
are  also  told  that  the  second  and  surviving  guard  of 
the  ill-fated  train  "  owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  the  van  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  fierce  embrace  that  hugged  so  many 
people  to  a  fiery  doom  !"  Further  on  he  says,  "  The 
ghastly  light  that  illumines  the  features  of  a  human 
being  newly  dead  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
list  of  pleasant  pyrotechnics."  On  reflection,  we 
should  think  not ! 

A  rich  gold-field  has  been  rediscovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chefoo,  in  the  north  cf  China. 
Large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface,  and  deeper  digging  re- 
veals more  abundant  and  purer  veins  of  the  same 
metal.  During  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  (950- 
1368)  these  diggings  were  regularly  but  imperfectly 
worked ;  but  since  the  latter  date  the  authorities 
have,  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  considered  it  ne. 
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cessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  district 
that  the  working  should  be  closed.  Now,  however, 
the  natives  have  recommenced  digging,  and  thou- 
sands of  Cantonese  who  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeships in  Californian  mines  are  rushing  to  the 
spot.  Already  report  declares  that  there  are  10,000 
Chinamen  at  work,  who  openly  defy  the  authorities, 
and  declare  their  intention  of  turning  rebels  if  inter- 
fered with.  The  whole  neighborhood  seems  to  be 
rich  in  metals.  Silver  has  been  found  near  Ning- 
hae-chow  and  Tengchowfoo,  and  asbestos  has  been 
discovered  in  two  places  not  far  from  Chefoo.  The 
existence  of  lead  and  coal  in  the  vicinity  is  also 
said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who,  being 
called  on  to  apologize  for  saying  some  one  was  "  a 
bigger  fool  than  he  looked,"  made  the  amende  by 
saying  that  the  gentleman  was  not  a  bigger  fool  than 
he  looked.  The  Daily  Review,  an  Edinburgh  jour- 
nal, has  been  doing  something  of  the  same  kind. 
A  little  while  since  it  inserted,  under  the  "  Deaths," 

the  demise  of  Mr.   W.  W ,  of  R Street, 

whereas  Mr.  W.  W was  alive,  and  objected  to 

be  killed  in  print.  So  this  week  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing odd  correction :  — 

"  We  regret   to  find  that   the   announcement  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  W.  W ,  of  R Street,  is  a  malicious 

fabrication." 

"  You  're  dead,  Mr.  WV  says  the  Review. 

"  No,  I  'm  not,"  says  Mr.  W. ;  "lam  alive  and 
well.  " 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  answers  the  amiable  jour- 
nal. 

Looking  at  the  violence  of  La  Lanterne  (No. 
12),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  is  eagerly 
sought  by  the  Paris  police.  M.  Rochefort  begins 
by  stating  that  the  new  law  on  the  press  offers  this 
peculiarity,  that  while  it  renders  difficult  the  sup- 
pression of  a  journal,  it  makes  the  suppression  of 
the  journalist  easy  enough.  He  reiterates  the 
charge  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 
Paris  hardly  knows  which  side  to  believe,  —  the 
Moniteur,  which  states  that  there  was  no  warrant,  or 
M.  Rochefort,  who" says  he  saw  the  "  noblemen  "  sent 
to  effect  his  capture.  It  is,  of  course,  remarked 
that  the  Moniteur  printed  its  denial  when  M.  Roche- 
fort was  safe  over  the  frontier,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  severity ;  but,  then,  would  the 
Moniteur  have  pursued  a  course  which  has  enabled 
the  editor  of  La  Lanterne  to  return  to  Paris  if  the 
government  really  intended  to  incarcerate  him? 
The  declaration  in  the  Moniteur  is  a  safe-conduct. 
M.  Rochefort  naturally  complains  of  being  con- 
demned, not  under  the  new  press  law,  but  under  a 
law  which  dates  from  1819,  to  the  loss  of  his  civil 
rights  for  a  year,  a  penalty  inflicted  for  fear  he 
should  try  to  enter  the  Corps  Legislatif.  "  The 
more  (M.  Rochefort  writes)  I  reflect  on  this  re'gime, 
which  condemns  the  writer  when  he  attacks  Min- 
isters on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  responsible, 
and  which  condemns  him  for  taking  the  Sovereign 
to  task  because  he  is  responsible,  the  more  I  rub  my 
hands  that  I  was  not  born  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
If  I  were  king,  I  should  feel  rather  awkward  at  the 
thought  of  making  journalists  pay  exorbitant  sums 
for  the  right  of  saying  what  they  think,  and  when 
they  have  said  it  condemning  them  to  give  me  sums 
equally  large.  One  does  not  need  to  have  studied 
Newton  to  understand  that  the  death  of  La  Lanterne 
has  been  decided  in  the  councils  of  the  government. 
No  matter  whether  it   be   executed  like    Camille 


Desmoulins  or  assassinated  like  Monaldeschi,  it  must 
die.  But  it  has  his  superiority  over  you,  that  it  can 
change  its  title,  whilst  you  cannot  change  your 
policy." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  an  English  journal 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  portrait  gallery 
of  celebrities  of  the  French  Revolution,  lately  opened 
in  Paris :  "  What  first  strikes  one  on  entering  is 
the  noble  and  manly  aspect  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  subjects  of  these  portraits,  most  of  whom  were 
active  members  of  the  Convention,  famous  for  their 
cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life.  Except  Marat 
and  Fouche,  who  are  simply  hideous,  there  is  not  a 
face  here  which  is  not  in  some  way  attractive.  Even 
Mirabeau,  though  strongly  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, has  an  expression  of  intense  power  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  doubtless  greatly  contributed  to  the 
extraordinary  effect  he  is  said  to  have  produced  by 
his  speeches.  The  first  portrait  in  the  collection  is 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  —  a  quiet,  calm,  somewhat 
proud  face,  such  as  she  might  have  had  in  her  re- 
tirement at  Trianon  before  the  revolution  broke  out. 
Next  come  Robespierre  in  profile,  with  a  cold,  pene- 
trating look  ;  St.  Just,  a  handsome,  smiling,  gayly 
dressed  youth  of  twenty,  painted  shortly  before  his 
death  by  his  friend  David ;  Couthon,  Danton,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins,  all  looking  calm  and  careless, 
as  if  the  guillotine  had  no  terrors  for  them.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Andre  Chenier,  the  classical  poet, 
and  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  '  Marseillaise,' 
—  the  latter  picture  pierced  in  several  places  with 
bayonet  thrusts.  Mme.  Roland,  with  irregular  but 
attractive  features,  and  Hebert,  editor  of  the  in- 
famous '  Pere  Duchesne,'  come  next.  There  are  al- 
so portraits  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  ;  Teroigne  de  Mericourt,  the  original 
'•Goddess  of  Reason,'  who  ended  her  days  in  a  mad- 
house ;  Mme.  Tallien,  dressed  en  Amazone ;  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor." 


DAY-DAWN. 

Bbtwbeh  the  dawning  and  the  day, 
Before  the  rising  of  the  lark, 
The  May-bloom  glistened  in  the  dark  ; 

And  all  the  land  in  shadow  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day, 

The  wet  wild-flowers  in  thine  hair 
Shed  a  soft  rain  of  honey  there  ; 

I  stooped  to  kiss  the  drops  away 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

The  wind  fell,  and  the  thunder  ceased, 
The  red  light  came  up  from  the  east, 

As  my  dear  love  a-dying  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

I  knew  the  silence  was  not  sleep, 

But  death,  —  and  yet  I  could  not  weep :  ] 

I  could  not  even  kneel  and  pray 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

But  when  the  bloom  is  on  the  May, 

And  scent  from  wet  wild-flowers  rare 
Comes  floating  on  the  twilight  air, 
Ah !  sweetest  face  and  fragrant  hair ! 

My  bitter  tears  dry  not  away,  _ 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDER- 
ALISTS, —  JOSIAH  QUINCY  * 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.] 

We  must  plunge  into  the  obscurities  of  history,  of 
philology,  of  ethnography,  in  order  to  find  the  ori- 
gins of  European  societies  ;  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
very  far  to  know  those  of  the  new  society  which  has 
founded  itselfin  the  United  States.  We  assist  there 
as  at  a  great  experiment,  at  the  formation,  not  only  of 
a  people,  but  it  may  be  said  of  a  human  race;  for  it 
is  indeed  a  race  which  is  being  created  in  the  new 
continent.  Physical  traits  and  moral  characters 
are  there  submitted  to  a  real  metamorphosis  ;  there 
we  may  observe  in  what  manner  societies  transform 
themselves  in  a  new  centre,  in  what  manner  princi- 
ples, ideas,  co-operate,  as  well  as  climates  and  exter- 
nal circumstances,  to  form  the  human  clay.  When 
we  look  closely  at  the  United  States,  we  discover  in 
them  a  genius  altogether  new,  which  is  neither  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  nor  the  Latin  genius,  but  which 
has  taken  something  from  both  ;  from  the  first  its 
narrowness,  its  stiffness,  its  virility,  its  judicial  ma- 
nia, its  power  of  aversion,  its  obstinate  application  ; 
from  the  second,  the  love  of  general  ideas  and  of 
theories,  the  contempt  for  fictions,  the  impatience  of 
desire,  something  agile,  spirited,  and  prompt  which 
turns  in  every  direction  and  which  nothing  stops. 
Had  they  remained  subject  to  the  crown,  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  would  have  been  without  doubt  what  we 
see  to-day  the  Australian  colonies,  —  a  great  coun- 
try without  greatness,  living  a  reflex  life  and  not  an 
original  one,  without  art,  without  literature,  without 
originality,  an  instrument  of  civilization  still  mate- 
rial and  gross.  The  rebellion  broke  tfie  old  tradi- 
tions ;  despised  provinces  became  a  nation,  and  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  fell  on  it  like 
new  seed.  As  soon  as  the  struggle  begins,  the  par- 
ties conceal  in  reality  under  their  noms  de  guerre 
affinities  and  tendencies  French  or  English.  The 
struggle  is  fierce,  especially  in  the  States  which  still 
preserve  the  name  of  "  Old  England,"  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  proudly  calls  herself  the  Old  Dominion. 
In  the  height  of  the  war  against  England,  there  are 
souls  that  preserve  for  the  distant  mother-country, 
which  Hawthorne  has  so  well  called  the  old  home, 
unavowed  preferences,  secret  tendernesses,  a  tacit 
admiration.  One  does  not  tear  up  at  once  the  roots 
which  plunge  to  the  very  bottom  of  conscience. 
The  imposing  pictures  of  history,  the  masterpieces 
of  a  rich  literature,  religious  emotions  and   traMi- 

*  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts.    By  his  Son,  Edmund 
Quincy.     Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1S67. 


tions,  —  all  these  do  not  disappear  from  memories 
and  souls  at  the  first  breath,  like  a  layer  of  dust. 
The  Federalists  preserve  the  deposit  of  the  past ;  they 
remain  its  representatives,  they  remain  English  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  the  brilliant 
French  gentilhommes,  Washington  remains  a  gen- 
tleman. The  haughtiness  of  the  Federalists  rejects 
the  philosophic  ideal  of  the  Democrats,  their  strange 
maxims,  their  generous  doctrines,  too  vague,  flexible, 
and  complacent.  One  of  them,  whom  we  shall  meet 
again  in  this  article,  jests  pleasantly  at  the  "  asses' 
milk  "  of  philanthropy.  The  love  of  liberty  domi- 
nates in  the  Federalists  ;  in  the  Democrats,  the  love 
of  equality.  The  first  have  the  formalism,  the  scolding 
tone,  the  taste  for  unpopularity  of  the  old  parties  ; 
the  second  have  the  inconsistency  and  grandeur  of 
aspirations,  the  confident  lightness,  and  also  the  cyn- 
icism, of  the  new  parties.  The  aristocratic  instinct, 
much  more  strongly  rooted  than  the  monarchical  in- 
stinct in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  not  quite  yielded 
at  the  first  blow  to  democratic  passion  ;  it  has  for  a 
long  time  defended  itself  in  the  Virginian  solitudes, 
in  the  old  universities,  in  the  Episcopalian  temples, 
in  the  tribunals,  and  even  in  the  counting-rooms  of 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  North. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  will  remain  in  history 
as  living  and  immortal  types  of  these  two  hostile 
geniuses,  whence  time  and  events  have  slowly  drawn 
the  modern  American  genius,  —  a  singular  alloyage 
of  audacity  and  prudence,  of  illusion  and  good 
sense,  of  generosity  and  calculation.  These  great 
figures  are  known,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  add 
to  them.  We  would  wish  to  speak  here  of  another 
American  whose  fame  has  hardly  passed  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States,  but  who  has  occupied  in  his 
country  a  considerable  position.  Josiah  Quincy 
was,  it  may  be  said,  the  last  of  the  Federalists.  His 
long  career,  which  begins  with  the  American  Re- 
public and  extends  to  the  year  1864,  embraces  al- 
most a  century.  He  found  himself  mixed  with  three 
generations  of  statesmen ;  he  took  an  often  important 
and  always  impassioned  part  in  the  events  which 
have  prepared  the  grand  development  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  the  singular  fortune  to  survive  his 
party,  and  in  new  America  remained  an  American 
of  the  old  school.  It  is  particularly  on  this  account 
that  he  can  interest  us. 

The  life  of  Josiah  Quincy  has  been  related  with 
intelligence,  not  less  than  with  moderation,  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy.  The  work  is  not  written 
in  the  tone  of  commonplace  and  uncritical  admira- 
tion which  is  the  fault  of  all  almost  biographers. 
Without  departing  an  instant  from  the  respect  which 
he  owes  the  paternal  memory,  the  author  lets  it  be 
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divined  that  he  has  not  accepted  the  inheritance  of 
passions  to-day  obsolete.  Assuredly  the  aristocratic 
spirit  and  the  democratic  spirit,  which  were  the 
foundation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican parties,  still  dispute  with  each  other  the  present 
generations.  The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  of 
our  time  are  indeed  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  Federalists  and  the  partisans  of  Jefferson  ;  but  on 
both  sides  what  changes  !  How  all  has  been  trans- 
formed !  how  many  conflicts  forgotten,  and  how 
many  new  conflicts !  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  the  son 
of  the  old  Federalist,  has  enrolled  himself  one  of  the 
first  in  the  valiant  army  of  abolitionists.  The  sons 
must  not  follow  blindly  the  route  traced  by  their 
fathers.  In  free  countries,  public  life  has  such  out- 
bursts, one  might  say  such  an  intensity,  that  the 
tasks  change  quicker  than  the  workmen.  Josiah 
Quincy  had,  however,  seen  the  birth  and  growth  of 
dreaded  problems  which  recently  could  only  be  de- 
cided by  civil  war.  It  is  the  honor  of  his  life  to  have 
always  perceived  clearly  and  denounced  courageous- 
ly the  dangers  of  slavery.  Placed  between  two  such 
different  worlds  and  times,  between  the  America  of 
Washington  and  that  of  Lincoln,  he  saw  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States  unroll  before  bis  eyes  ; 
conquered  with  the  Federalists,  he  applauded  the 
triumph  of  the  abolitionists,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  birth  of  the  new  Union. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Quincy  went  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  to  terminate 
his  studies.  He  passed  four  years  there,  occupied 
with  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
a  little  mathematics.  In  1790  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor,  and  established  himself  at  his  mother's, 
in  Boston,  to  study  law.  His  most  intimate  friend 
was  Dennic,  who  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Charlestown, 
in  New  Hampshire.  Dennie  had  no  taste  but  for 
letters,  and  the  visit  of  his  first  client,  who  disturbed 
him  while  reading,  caused  him  such  irritation  that 
from  that  moment  he  acquired  the  habit  of  locking 
the  door  of  his  study.  It  may  be  conceived  that  he 
did  not  long  remain  a  lawyer ;  in  1800  he  founded 
at  Philadelphia  a  compilation  called  the  Portfolio, 
in  which  Quincy  inserted  very  piquant  satirical  let- 
ters under  the  name  of  "  Climenole  "  (the  name  giv- 
en in  Gulliver's  Travels  to  those  whose  mission  is  to 
draw  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa  from  their  scientific 
reveries)  ;  but  Quincy  did  not  sacrifice  long  to  the 
light  graces  of  literature,  and  politics  soon  absorbed 
him  altogether.  He  had  been  admitted  a  lawyer  in 
1793,  and  had  taken  his  place  at  the  bar  of  Boston. 
This  celebrated  town  had  then  only  18,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  three  hills  were  still  covered  with  gardens. 
The  Common  —  this  beautiful  park,  which  time  has 
respected,  but  which  is  to-day  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent streets  was  still  a  real  communal  ground,  given 
up  to  free  pasturage.  However,  this  peaceful  and 
provincial  town  was  already  the  centre  of  intellect- 
ual activity  and  the  principal  political  focus  of  the 
Union.  The  old  Puritan  severity  had  softened  a 
little.  The  young  lawyer  saw,  however,  arrested  on 
the  stage,  by  order  of  Governor  Hancock,  some  un- 
fortunate actors  who  had  dared  to  open  a  theatre  ; 
he  contributed  himself  to  the  repeal  of  the  barbarous 
law  which  interdicted  all  theatrical  representations. 

At  Philadelphia,  Quincy  brought  himself  in  con- 
nection with  Vice-President  Adams ;  he  there  met 
Talleyrand,  then  in  exile.  The  old  Bishop  of  Autun 
and  the  future  Prince  of  Benevent  did  not  doubtless 
enjoy  much  the  City  of  Friends  ;  he  said  in  1815  to 
an  American  lady  who  recalled  to  his  recollection 
the  Philadelphia  balls  :  "  Yes,  the  Americans  are  a 


hospitable  people,  a  magnanimous  people,  and  they 
are  destined  to  be  a  great  nation,  but  their  luxury  is 
frightful ! "  There  remained  to  Quincy  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  President  Washington.  He  was 
presented  to  him  a  short  time  after.  The  President 
at  this  epoch  had  still  a  sort  of  court,  and  no  one 
was  admitted  into  his  presence  without  being  in- 
troduced by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Every  fort- 
night Washington  had  a  levee ;  he  received  visitors 
in  the  costume  in  which  Stuart  has  represented  him, — 
a  French  coat,  lace  frill,  small-clothes,  and  silk  stock- 
ings ;  when  those  invited  had  saluted  him,  they 
ranged  themselves  ;n  a  circle  in  the  reception-room. 
The  President  went  around,  and  spoke  a  moment  to 
each.  Here  is  the  description  Quincy  gives  of  the 
illustrious  General :  "  A  little  stiff,  studied  manners, 
not  very  easy  before  strangers.  He  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  country  gentleman  little  accustomed  to  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  perfectly  courteous,  but  without 
ease  in  his  manners  and  conversation,  without  grace 
in  his  movements  and  gait." 

The  divisions  of  the  Federalists  prepared  the  way 
for  the  accession  of  the  Democrats,  who  triumphed 
in  1801  by  carrying  Jefferson  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  Quincy  entered  in  1804  into  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  ;  he  remained  there  only 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  same  year  he  was  named 
deputy  to  Congress.  At  the  moment  when  Quincy 
entered  into  the  great  politics,  his  party  was  in  com- 
plete disarray.  The  Federalists  had  only  seven  votes 
in  the  Senate,  —  including  that  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  soon  to  retire  from  the  scene,  —  and 
only  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Democratic  tide  had  ascended  with  an  unheard- 
of  rapidity.  The  partisans  of  Jefferson  triumphed  at 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  fhen  in  the  apogee  of  his 
glory,  and  whom  by  a  strange  illusion  they  regarded 
always  as  the  representative  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  latter  had  sold,  in  1803,  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  result  of  this  acquisition  the 
American  republic  found  itself  almost  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Spain,  who  did  not  consent  to  see  the 
French  dispose  thus  of  a  possession  that  she  (Spain) 
had  lost  so  short  a  time  before.  Neutral  commerce 
had  enriched  the  United  States  until  1805 ;  the 
American  marine  had  transported  during  the  war  all 
the  products  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col- 
onies ;  but  the  English  government  saw  with  jealousy 
this  rival  marine  develop,  and  the  courts  of  admiral- 
ty began  to  exercise  with  a  provoking  rigor  the  rights 
of  belligerents.  On  all  sides  dangers  were  arising ; 
for  France  and  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
which  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  assured 
them,  disturbed  its  commerce,  and  did  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  of  seizing,  under  the  most  futile 
pretexts,  the  rich  ships  which  travelled  the  seas  un- 
der the  star-spangled  flag. 

Jefferson  pointed  out  those  dangers  in  his  message 
in  1805,  but,  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  his  party, 
which  had  always  shown  itself  systematically  hostile 
to  armaments,  he  only  asked  the  permission  to  build 
a  few  gun-boats  for  the  eventual  defence  of  the 
coast,  and  to  put  a  little  in  order  the  organization  of 
the  militia.  In  spite  of  their  English  sympathies, 
the  Federalists  took  in  the  discussions  of  the  Cham- 
bers a  more  martial  attitude.  On  his  arrival  in 
Washington,  we  see  Quincy  criticising  in  his  corre- 
spondence the  feebleness  of  Jefferson.  _  His  letters 
breathe  a  profound  animosity  against  this  great  man, 
—  a  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy,  strengthened  by 
political  passion.  He  wrote,  speaking  of  him_,  "  As 
soon  as  he  entered  into  the  cabinet  of  Washington 
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as  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson  began  bis  insidious 
attacks  against  the  chiefs  of  the  federal  party, 
particularly  against  Adams  and  Hamilton.  He 
treated  all  the  Federalists  as  Tories,  enemies  of  the 
republic,  English  partisans,  and  accused  them  of 
wishing  to  change  the  federal  government  into   a 

monarchy I  came  to  Washington  abhorring 

the  character  of  Jefferson.  I  refused  several  invi- 
tations to  the  White  House ;  these  refusals,  as  well 
as  my  conduct  in  Congress,  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
understand  that  I  had  no  desire  for  those  invitations 
to  be  repeated." 

The  ill  temper  which  breathes  in  these  lines  drew 
Quincy  near  to  John  Randolph,  a  Virginian  Tory 
of  singular  violence  and  very  great  talent,  as  much, 
at  least,  as  would  permit  the  unaffected  contempt 
which  the  latter  professed  for  all  that  came  from 
the  North  and  New  England.  Randolph  respected 
in  Quincy  a  pride  as^  intractable  as  his  own.  He 
was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  House  in  breeches  and 
top-boots,  with  his  riding-coat  and  his  whip.  His 
fantastic,  easy,  impassioned  eloquence  rendered  him 
very  formidable ;  but  he  never  knew  how  to  discipline 
himself,  and,  having  in  view  only  the  interests  of 
.  Virginia,  he  never  became  the  soul  of  a  great 
national  party.  At  the  moment  when  Quincy 
entered  the  House,  Randolph  was  leading  a  fraction 
of  malcontents  who  believed  they  had  reason  to 
complain  of  Jefferson  He  was  thus  the  ally  of  the 
Federalists,  who,  on  account  of  their  weakness,  had 
been  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  the  chief  of  the 
opposition. 

The  speeches  of  Quincy  on  the  questions  raised 
by  the  policy  of  Jefferson  are  very  remarkable. 
They  have  a  close-spun  woof,  a  powerful  logic,  a 
choice  of  words,  and  a  nobleness  which,  however, 
never  go  so  far  as  rhetoric.  He  does  not  fear  to  tell 
his  truths  to  the  American  people.  "  We  are  only 
a  young  nation.  All  our  national  existence  has 
been  only  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities. 
The  miseries  of  the  Revolution  were  only  the  throes 
of  childbirth.  Let  us  fear  lest  we  be  made  giddy 
by  our  good  fortune,  and  attribute  it  to  our  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  the  coarse  of  events  and  the  force 
of  circumstances  on  which  we  had  no  influence." 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  how  the 
isolation  of  the  United  States  and  the  ruin  of  the 
American  marine  would  be  fatal,  how  a  nation 
would  deceive  itself  on  its  relative  importance 
when  it  believed  its  commerce  or  i^s  existence 
were  of  supi-enie  importance  for  the  universe.  He 
pleasantly  compared  America,  voluntarily  interrupt- 
ing its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  an  in- 
dividual who  would  think  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
enemies  by  ceasing  to  speak.  Every  time  that  he 
pleaded  for  commerce,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  was 
thinking  of  his  brave  Massachusetts  sailors.  His  elo- 
quence then  took  a  certain  severe  and  familiar  flavor ; 
he  jested  agreeably  at  the  idyls  of  the  deputies  who 
spoke  only  of  agriculture,  field  fife,  flocks,  and  went 
so  far  a»  to  regret  that  the  United  States  had 
harbors  and  vessels.  He  spoke  to  these  Theocrites 
of  a  new  species  of  men  accustomed  to  lire  on  the 
sea,  to  care  for  no  other  sheep  but  those  which  were 
kept  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  be  eaten,  to  regard 
the  earth  only  as  a  refuge  against  the  storm ;  but  in 
general  his  irony  was  rather  tragic.  All  his 
speeches  have  a  noble  and  chiding  tone ;  never  had 
the  lofry  reason,  the  rather  stiff  and  pedantie  wisdom 
of  the  Federalists  found  a  more  complete  expression. 

One  incident  will  show  clearly  Quincy's  character. 
General   Benjamin   Lincoln   had   been   named  by 


Washington  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Old 
and  infirm,  he  offered  Jefferson  his  resignation  in 
1806-.  This  resignation  was  not  accepted  ;  Jefferson 
wished  to  let  two  years  pass,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
this  place  in  favor  of  General  Dearborn  at  the 
expiration  of  his  ministerial  career.  Quincy  de- 
nounced this  combination  before  Congress,  accused 
Jefferson  of  favoritism,  and  demanded  an  inquiry 
which  was  to  precede  the  impeachment  of  the 
President.  This  motion  obtained  only  one  vote, 
which  was  his  own ;  but  the  object  he  had  in  view 
was  gained.  The  resignation  of  General  Lincoln 
was  accepted,  and  his  successor  immediately 
appointed.  Attacks  so  personal  exasperated  the 
Democrats  more  than  constitutional  discussions. 
From  this  epoch,  besides,  the  violence  of  political 
passions  and  the  insolence  of  the  Southerners,  who 
considered  themselves  masters  at  Washington, 
rendered  their  stay  at  the  capital  little  agreeable  to 
the  Northern  members.  "It  is  impossible,"  wrote 
Quincy,  later  on,  "  to  imagine  in  what  isolation  and 
in  what  desolation  of  mind  I  passed  those  two  years." 
Far  from  his  family,  separated  from  all  his  friends, 
he  had  only  a  few  intimates.  Conversation  turned 
in  every  place  on  politics,  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers,  which  he  would  have  liked  for  a  moment 
to  forget.  There  were  at  Washington  only  slave- 
holders and  officials.  The  relations  of  Quincy  with 
the  friends  of  the  administration  were  polite  but 
frigid.  The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
violent  men,  of  insolent  manners,  arrogant,  always 
ready  for  insult  and  provocations,  —  planters  ac- 
customed to  be  obeyed  at  a  sign ;  orators  from  the 
West,  half  savage  and  without  culture ;  village 
lawyers  used  to  the  coarse  language  of  electoral 
assemblies,  people  ready  for  everything,  who  made 
the  proud  Virginia  Randolph  say:  These  gentle- 
men of  the  North  think  they  can  govern  us  with 
our  black  slaves,  but  we  will  govern  them  with  their 
white  slaves." 

A  warlike  and  anti-Britannic  faction  had  formed 
itself  in  the  Democratic  party.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  its  active  and  restless  chief.  To  exercise 
more  influence  he  had  left  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
end  of  1811  he  had  been  carried  to  the  presidency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  moderate 
Democrats,  although  nourishing  sentiments  very 
hostile  to  England,  recoiled  yet  before  the  idea  of 
war,  and  remained  attached  to  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  Jefferson.  Embargo  and  non-intercourse 
had  not,  however,  drawn  any  concession  from  En- 
gland, and  had  completely  ruined  American  com- 
merce. The  ardent  Democrats,  led  by  Clay  and  by 
Calhoun,  had  only  ill-disguised  contempt  for  the 
philanthropic  and  pacific  theories  of  Jefferson,  and 
wese  preparing  the  public  mind  for  war.  Public 
opinion  sustained  them,  and  advanced  slowly  to  the 
supreme  power  this  new  party  which  was  to  reign 
until  the  accession  of  the  Republican  party.  Before 
these  new  adversaries  —  young,  eloquent,  full  of  ar- 
dor, servants  of  the  administration,  but  haughty  ser- 
vants ready  to  become  masters  —  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Federalists  was  great.  The  fear  of  war  with 
England  blinded  them  to  such  a  point  as  to  make 
them  forget  their  old  principles.  In  all  time  they 
had  made  themselves  a  boast  of  demanding  a  pow- 
erful military  marine  ;  now  that  Clay  and  Calhoun 
spoke  of  restoring  the  American  marine,  they  grew 
alarmed  at  these  projects.  They  had  proudly  de- 
manded that  the  merchant  navy  should  arm  and 
defend  itself  on  the  seas  ;  but  they  became  singular- 
ly cold  when  their  adversaries  adopted  this  proposi- 
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tion.  This  justice  must  be  rendered  Quincy,  that 
he  remained  faithful  in  these  circumstances  to  the 
ideas  which  he  had  many  times  defended  in  Congress 
against  the  Democrats.  He  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  some  of  his  friends  by  voting  for  the  increase  of 
the  federal  navy,  and  for  the  laws  which  permitted 
the  President  to  raise  volunteers,  and  to  put  in  order 
all  the  ships  which  were  worth  being  repaired.  He 
wrote  then  that  the  Federalists,  in  abandoning  the 
views  of  Washington,  who  had  always  wished  his 
country  to  have  a  sufficient  protection,  lost  "  their 
national  character."  The  25th  January,  1812, 
Quincy,  acting  this  time  in  concert  with  Calhoun, 
showed  to  Congress  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
navy  and  of  preparing  for  a  struggle  which  might 
become  necessary.  This  discourse,  animated  by  a 
broad  and  patriotic  spirit,  carried  away  the  entire 
Congress,  and  marked  for  Quincy  the  only  day  of 
true  popularity  that  he  had  ever  had  at  Washing- 
ton. His  correspondence  shows  him  at  this  moment 
retained  by  a  sentiment  of  honor  in  the  Federalist 
party,  but  disgusted  with  their  faults,  their  incon- 
sistencies, and  their  weaknesses.  Some  of  his  old 
friends  distrusted  him.  He  was  no  longer  English 
enough  to  please  them.  He  had  always  had  for 
England  a  real  sympathy  ;  but  he  said,  "  The  En- 
glish regard  us  as  a  strange  nation ;  we  must  re- 
gard them  in  the  same  light." 

War  was  approaching.  Clay  was  the  soul  of  the. 
war  party.  Bold,  presumptuous,  ambitious,  he  had 
still  the  rude  and  uncultured  eloquence  of  the 
courts  of  Kentucky,  and  had  not  yet  that  purity  of 
language  and  those  studied  forms  which  he  acquired 
later  from  the  contact  and  in  the  familiarity  of  cul- 
tivated men.  His  authority  was  not  the  less  well 
established  at  the  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater 
share  in  the  struggles  which  decided  the  war  in  1812 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  Madison 
resisted  still;  he  had,  through  obsession,  obtained 
from  his  Ministers  that  a  new  embargo  should  be 
tried,  limited  to  sixty  days,  before  coming  to  the  last 
extremity.  Quincy,  secretly  informed  by  Calhoun, 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Boston  to 
carry  the  important  news.  The  merchants  of  this 
town  were,  owing  to  his  zeal,  informed  before  those 
of  Baltimore  ;  they  hastened  to  load  their  ships  and 
send  them  out  to  sea  before  the  fatal  term  when  the 
harbors  would  be  closed.  In  spite  of  the  service 
which  Quincy  rendered  the  commerce  of  Boston, 
the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  partisans  of  peace 
at  any  price,  blamed  severely  the  attitude  which 
Quincy  had  taken  in  Congress.  They  broke  out 
against  their  Representative  in  reproaches  which 
wounded  deeply  his  haughty  susceptibility;  they 
accused  him  of  sacrificing  his  party  and  of  treating 
secretly  with  the  administration.  Quincy  was  too 
sensible  to  these  attacks,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  he  took  the  resolution  of  leaving  Congress  and 
renouncing  public  affairs.  This  premeditated  ab- 
dication shows  clearly  that  there  was  in  him  a 
ground-work  of  weakness  under  such  firm  and  vig- 
orous externals,  for  the  intermediary  position  he  had 
taken  between  the  Democrats  and  his  own  friends 
assured  him  an  importance  which  would  have  in- 
creased, if  he  had  had  more  constancy.  The  enemy 
of  war,  but  ready  to  make  it  for  the  honor  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  without  hatred 
against  England,  but  resolved  to  resist  unjust  pre- 
tensions, he  represented  at  this  moment  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

On  his  going  back  to  Massachusetts,  Quincy  did 
not  cease  to  occupy  himself  with  public  affairs ;  a 


short  time  after  his  return  from  Washington,  he  de- 
nounced with  vigor  the  perils  which  slavery  made 
the  Union  incur,  and  the  privileges  which  the  South 
had  assured  itself  through  the  representation  of  the 
blacks  in  Congress.  He  showed  the  new  States  gov- 
erning the  old,  the  influence  of  emigrants  carrying 
it  over  that  of  the  natives.  He  warned  Massachu- 
setts that  its  sufferings  and  its  misfortunes  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  the  embargo  and  war,  that  the 
return  of  peace  would  not  put  an  end  to  them. 
Never  would  its  prosperity  be  assured  as  long  as  the 
South  was  permitted  to  carve  out  unceasingly  new 
States  on  the  map  of  America  and  to  reign  as  master 
at  Washington.  Quincy,  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Congress,  had  himself  named  Senator  at  Boston;  and, 
after  filling  this  office  for  some  time,  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  descend  from  the  upper  chamber  of  his  State 
to  the  chamber  of  Representatives.  His  political 
action  remained  confined  within  the  discussion  of 
local  affairs ;  but  in  a  federation,  and  it  may  even 
be  said  in  every  free  country,  the  patriotism  of 
statesmen  does  not  always  seek  the  full  light  of  the 
political  centre,  and  remains  without  effort  in  the 
penumbra  of  provincial  or  municipal  life.  It  may, 
however,  be  regretted  that  Quincy  was  so  modest ; 
he  would,  without  doubt,  have  rendered  greater  ser- 
vice at  Washington  than  at  Boston.  His  obstinacy 
and  his  natural  haughtiness  would  have  bent  event- 
ually in  the  struggles  of  high  politics,  and  he  would 
have  gained  in  daily  combats  with  adversaries  wor- 
thy of  him  that  tolerance  and  breadth  which,  are 
necessary  to  the  statesman.  At  Boston  he  buried 
himself  more  and  more  in  contempt  for  his  adver- 
saries, in  a  discontent  without  indulgence  because  it 
was  without  hope.  Soon  local  politics  even  became 
a  burden  to  him,  and  he  at  length  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  political  affairs  to  accept,  in  1829,  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
suited  admirably  this  office,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  government  of  some  hundreds  of  students  with 
as  much  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  as  he  would 
hare  done  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  levees,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  White  House. 
He  pronounced  addresses  which  were  read  in  all  the 
Union,  and  even  in  England,  but  did  not  disdain, 
however,  the  smallest  details  of  university  adminis- 
tration. He  wrote  the  History  of  Harvard  College, 
and  founded  a  law  school,  and  the  Observatory,  al- 
ready celebrated  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Bonds  ;  he 
did  not  resign  his  functions  till  1845,  when  he  surren- 
dered them  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  returned  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  been  Minister  for  the  United 
States. 

For  a  long  time  Quincy  had  marked  the  approach 
of  the  formidable  crisis  which  was  to  precipitate  the 
United  States  into  civil  war. '  He  was  so  weary  of 
the  domination  of  the  South,  that  he  awaited  the  ter- 
rible event  with  a  manly  resignation.  "  Blood  will 
flow,"  he  wrote  in  his  private  letters.  After  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  which  he  approved  unreserv- 
edly, and  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  announced 
that  the  war  could  only  terminate  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  lived  long  enough  to  foresee  the 
victory  of  the  Union  ;  he  wrote,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  to  Lincoln  :  "  All  compromise  is  impossi- 
ble. Peace  on  any  other  basis  than  emancipation 
would  be  the  creation  of  two  inimical  nations, —  both 
warlike,  both  necessarily  hostile.  Could  we  leave  a 
more  cruel  legacy  to  posterity  ?  "  He  died  on  the 
30th  June,  1864,  aged  ninety-two  years,  without 
having  lost  any  of  his  mental  faculties,  surrounded 
by  his  daughters,  as  tranquilly  as  a  child  going  to 
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sleep.  Surviving  a  party  which  during  a  glorious 
period  had  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  Democrats, 
but  which  had  long  since  abdicated,  this  fine  old 
man,  so  hospitable,  the  patron  of  writers  and  artists, 
familiar  with  the  ancient  literatures,  attached  to  the 
old  customs,  represented,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
agitated  and  penetrated  by  political  currents  as 
rapid  as  changing,  the  conservative  strength  which 
in  England  has  incarnated  itself  in  some  illustrious 
Tories.  His  life  offers  more  than  one  precept ;  it 
shows  that  in  modern  democracies  public  life  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  statesman,  if 
his  career  extends  over  several  generations,  to  re- 
main obstinately  attached  to  the  same  formulas,  at 
least  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  all  his  authority. 
Wants  change  unceasingly ;  he  himself  has  need  of 
changing.  Quincy  did  not  recognize  without  doubt 
the  Federalists  in  the  new  parties  which  ascended 
the  political  theatre,  in  the  Free-Soilers,  in  the  Re- 
publicans ;  he  did  not  triumph  with  these  last,  yet 
nevertheless  the  Republicans  were  the  indirect  suc- 
cessors of  Washington  and  of  Adams.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remain  faithful  to  a  party,  but  parties  them- 
selves have  to  undergo  the  necessity  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  let  themselves  be  continually  pene- 
trated by  the  sap  of  the  popular  instincts  and 
wishes  ;  the  party  of  liberty  is  never  an  old  party. 


"  ON  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK." 

A     LECTURE     TO     WORKINGMEN.* 
BY    PROFESSOR   HUXLEY,    F.  R.  S.,    ETC. 

If  a  well  were  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon 
find  themselves  at  work  in  that  white  substance, 
almost  too  soft  to  be  called  rock,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  as  "  chalk." 

Not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk, the  well-sinker  might  carry  his  shaft  down 
many  hundred  feet  without  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  chalk ;  and,  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  waves 
have  pared  away  the  face  of  the  land  which  breasts 
them,  the  scarped  faces  of  the  high  cliffs  are  often 
wholly  formed  of  the  same  material.  Northward, 
the  chalk  may  be  followed  as  far  as  Yorkshire ;  on 
the  south  coast  it  appears  abruptly  in  the  pictu- 
resque western  bays  of  Dorset,  and  breaks  into  the 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  while  on  the  shores 
of  Kent  it  supplies  that  long  line  of  white  cliffs  to 
which  England  owes  her  name  of  Albion. 

Were  the  thin  soil  which  covers  it  all  washed 
away,  a  curved  band  of  white  chalk,  here  broader 
and  there  narrower,  might  be  followed  diagonally 
across  England  from  Lulworth  in  Dorset  to  Flam- 
borough  Head  in  Yorkshire,  —  a  distance  of  over 
280  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

From  this  band  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east  and 
the  Channel  on  the  south,  the  chalk  is  largely  hid- 
den by  other  deposits ;  but,  except  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  it  enters  into  the  very  foundation 
of  all  the  southeastern  counties. 

Attaining,  as  it  does  in  some  places,  a  thickness  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  the  English  chalk  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  mass  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Nevertheless,  it  covers  but  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  chalk  formation 
of  the  globe,  which  has  precisely  the  same  general 
characters  as  ours,  and  is  found  in  detached  patches, 
some  less  and  others  more  extensive  than  the  Eng- 
lish. 


*  Delivered  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Norwich. 
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Chalk  occurs  in  northwest  Ireland ;  it  stretches 
over  a  large  part  of  France,  —  the  chalk  which 
underlies  Paris  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  London  basin  ;  runs  through  Denmark  and 
Central  Europe,  and  extends  southward  to  North 
Africa ;  while  eastward  it  appears  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Syria,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Central  Asia. 

If  all  the  points  at  which  true  chalk  occurs  were 
circumscribed,  they  would  lie  within  an  irregular 
oval  about  3,000  miles  in  long  diameter,  —  the  area 
of  which  would  be  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  and 
would  many  times  exceed  that  of  the  largest  exist- 
ing inland  sea,  —  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  the  chalk  is  no  unimportant  element  in  the 
masonry  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it  impresses  a  pe- 
culiar stamp,  varying  with  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  on  the  scenery  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  undulating  downs  and  rounded 
coombs,  covered  with  sweet  grassed  turf,  of  our 
inland  chalk  country,  havs  a  peacefully  domestic 
and  mutton-sugge3ting  prettiness,  but  can  hardly 
be  called  either  grand  or  beautiful.  But  on  our 
southern  coasts,  the  wall-sided  cliffs*  many  hundred 
feet  high,  with  vast  needles  and  pinnacles  standing 
out  in  the  sea,  sharp  and  solitary  enough  to  serve  as 
perches  for  the  wary  cormorant,  confer  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  grandeur  upon  the  chalk  headlands. 
And  in  the  East,  chalk  has  ita  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  some  of  the  most  venerable  of  mountain 
ranges,  such  as  the  Lebanon. 

What  is  this  wide-spread  component  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ?  and  whence  did  it  come  ? 

You  may  think  this  no  very  hopeful  inquiry.  You 
may  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  the  attempt  to 
solve  such  problems  as  these  can  lead  to  no  result 
save  that  of  entangling  the  inquirer  in  vague  specula- 
tions, incapable  alike  of  refutation  and  of  verification. 

If  such  were  really  the  case,  I  should  have  select- 
ed some  other  subject  than  "  a  piece  of  chalk  "  for 
my  discourse.  But,  in  truth,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  any  topic  which 
would  so  well  enable  me  to  lead  you  to  see  how  solid 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  some  of  the  most  start- 
ling conclusions  of  physical  science  rest. 

A  great  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
written  in  the  chalk.  Few  passages  in  the  history 
of  man  can  be  supported  by  such  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  that  which 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  fragment  of  the  history 
of  the  globe,  which  I  hope  to  enable  you  to  read  with 
your  own  eyes  to-night. 

Let  me  add,  that  few  chapters  of  human  history 
have  a  more  profound  significance  for  ourselves.  I 
weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert,  that  the  man 
who  should  know  the  true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk 
which  every  carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  though  ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  like- 
ly, if  he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its  ultimate 
results,  to  have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  con- 
ception of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  man's  re- 
lation to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is 
deep-read  in  the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant 
of  those  of  nature.  The  language  of  the  chalk  is 
not  hard  to  learn,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  Latin,  if 
you  only  want  to  get  at  the  broad  features  of  the 
story  it  has  to  tell ;  and  I  propose  that  we  now  set 
to  work  to  spell  that  story  out  together. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  *  burn  "  chalk  the  result 
is  quicklime.  Chalk,  in  fact,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  lime,  and  when  you  make  it  very 
hot  the  carbonic  acid  flies  away  and  the  lime  is  left. 
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By  this  method  of  procedure  we  see  the  lime,  but 
avo  do  not  sue  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  vou  were  to  powder  a  little  chalk,  and  drop 
it  into  a  good  deal  of  strong  vinegar,  there  would  be 
a  HMt  bubbling  and  fizzing,  and  finally  a  clear 
liquid  in  which  no  sign  of  chalk  would  appear. 
Here  you  sea  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bubbles ;  the 
lime,  dissolved  in  the  vinegar,  vanishes  from  sight. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  ways  of  showing  that 
chalk  is  essentially  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  Chemists  enunciate  the  result  of  all  the 
experiments  which  prove  this,  by  stating  that  chalk 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  "  carbonate  of  lime." 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  start  from  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  though  it  may  not  seem  to  help  us  very 
far  towards  what  we  seelL  For  carbonate  of  lime 
is  a< widely  spread  substance,  and  is  met  with  under 
very  various  conditions.  All  sorts  of  limestones  are 
composed  of  more  or  less  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  crust  which  is  often  deposited  by  waters  which 
have  drained  through  limestone  rocks,  in  the  form 
of  what  are  called  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  is  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Or,  to  take  a.  more  familiar  exam- 
ple, the  fur  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle  is  carbon- 
ate of  lime  ;  and,  for  anything  chemistry  tells  us  to 
the  contrary,  the  chalk  might  be  a  kind,  of  gigantic 
fur  upon  the  bottom  of.  the  earth-kettle,  which  is 
kept  pretty  hot  below. 

Let  us  try  another  method  of.  making  the  chalk, 
tell  us  its  own  history.  To  the  unassisted  eye  chalk 
looks  simply  like  a  very  loose  and  open  kind  of 
stone.  But  it  is  possible  to  grind  a  slice  of  chalk 
down  so  thin  that  you  can  see  through  it,  —  until  it 
is  thin  enough,  in  faet,  to  be  examined  with  any 
magnifying  power  that  may  be  thought  desirable. 
A  thin  slice  of  the  fur  of  a  kettle  might  be  made  in 
the  same  way.  If  it  were  examined  microscopical- 
ly, it  would  show  itself  to  be  a  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly laminated:  mineral  substance,  and  nothing  more. 

But  the  slice  of  chalk  presents  a  totally  different 
appearance  when  placed  under  the  microscope.  The 
general  mass  of  it  is  made  up  of  very  minute  gran- 
ules ;  but  embedded  in  this  matrix  are  innumerable 
bodies,  some  smaller  and  some  larger,  but,  on  a  rough 
average  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a  well-defined>shape  and  structure. 
A  cubic  inch  of  some  specimens  of  chalk. may  con- 
tain hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  bodies,  com- 
pacted together  with  incalculable  millions  of  the 
granules. 

The  examination  of  a.  transparent  slice  gives  a 
good  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  components 
of  the  chalk  are  arranged,  and  of  their  relative  pro- 
portions.- But,  by  rubbing  up  some  chalk  with  a 
brush  in  water,  and  then  pouring  off  the  milky  fluid, 
so  as  to  obtain  sediments  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  the  granules  and  the  minute  rounded 
bodies  may  be  pretty  well  separated  from  one 
another^  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination, 
either  as  opaque  or.  as  transparent,  objects.  By 
combining  the  views  obtained  in  these  various 
methods,  each  of  the  rounded  bodies  may  be  proved 
to  be  a  beautifully  constructed  calcareous  fabric, 
made  up  of  a^ number  of  chambers,  communicating 
freely  with  one  another.  The  chambered  bodies 
are  of  various  forms.  One  of  the  commonest  is 
something  like  a  badly  grown  raspberry,  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  nearly  globular  chambers  of 
different  sizes  congregated  together.  It  is  called 
Globigerina,  and. some  specimens  of  chalk  consist  of 
little  else  than  Globigerince  and  granules. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  the  Globlgerina.     It 


is  the  spoor  of  the  game  we  are  tracking.  If  we 
can  learn  what  it  is,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of 
its-  existence,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  the  origin  and 
past  history  of  the  chalk. 

A  suggestion  which  may  naturally  enough  pre- 
sent itself  is,,  that  these  curious  bodies  are  the  result 
of  some  process:of  aggregation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  that,  just  as  in  winter,  the 
rime  on  our  windows  simulates  the  most  delicate  and 
elegantly  arborescent  foliage,  —  proving  that  the 
mere  mineral,  water,  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
assume  the  outward  form  of  organic  bodies,  —  so  this 
mineral  substance,  carbonate  of  lime,  hidden  away 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  has  taken  the  shape  of 
these  chambered  bodies.  I  am  not  raising  a  merely 
fanciful  and  unreal  objection.  Very  learned  men, 
in  former  days,  have  even  entertained,  the  notion 
that  all  the  formed  things  found  in  rocks  are  of  this 
nature  ;  and  if  no  such  conception  is  at  present  held 
to  be  admissible,  it  is  because  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience has  now  shown  that  mineral  matter  never 
does  assume  the  form  and  structure  Ave  find  in  fossils. 
If  any  one  were  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  an 
oyster-shell  (which  is  also  chiefly  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime)  had  crystallized  out  of  sea-water,  I 
suppose  you  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity.  Your 
laughter  would  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
perience tends  to  show  that  oyster-shells  are  formed 
by  the  agency  of  oysters,  and  in  no  other  way.  And 
if  there  were  no  better  reasons,  we  should  be  justified, 
on  like  grounds^  in  believing  that  Globigerina  is  not 
the  product  of  anything  but  vital  activity. 

Happily,  however,  better  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
organic  nature  of  the  Globigerince  than  that  of  anal- 
ogy is  forthcoming.  It  so  happens  that  calcareous 
skeletons^  exactly  similar  to  the  Globigerince  of  the 
chalk,  are  being  formed,  at  the  present,  moment,  by 
minute  living  creatures,  which  flourish  in  multitudes, 
literally  more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore, over  a  large  extent  of  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  covered  by  the  ocean. 

Thediistory  of  the  discovery  of  these  living  Glob- 
igerince, and  of  the  part  which  they  play  in  rock- 
building,  is  singular  enough.  It  is  a  discovery 
which,  like  others  of  no  less-  scientific  importance, 
has  arisen,  incidentally,  out  of  work  devoted  to  very 
different  and  exceedingly  practical  interests. 

When  men  first  took  to  the  sea  they  speedily 
learned  to  look  out  for  shoataand  rocks,  and,  the 
more  the  burden  of  their-  ships-  increased,  the  more 
imperatively  neeessary  it  became  for  sailors  to  as- 
certain with  precision  the  depth  of  the  waters  they 
traversed.  Out  of  this  necessity  grew  the- use  of  the 
lead  and  sounding-line;  and,  ultimately,  marine- 
surveying,  which  is  the  recording  of  the  form  of 
coasts  and  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  as:  ascertained' 
by  the  sounding-lead,  upon  charts. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain 
and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  since 
this  circumstance  greatly  affects  its  goodness  as- hold- 
ing-ground for  anchors'.  Some  ingenious- tar,  whose 
name  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  attained'  this  objeet  by  "array- 
ing "  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  a  lump  of  grease, 
to  which  more  or  less  of  the  sand  or  mud  or  broken 
shells,  as-  the  case  might  be;,  adhered,  and  was- 
brought  to  the  surface.  But,  however  well  adapted 
such  an  apparatus  might  be  for  rough  nautical  pur- 
poses, scientific  accuracy  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  armed  lead,  and  -  to  remedy  its  defects 
(especially  when  applied  to  sounding  in  great  depths), 
Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the  American  Navy,  some 
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yoars  ago  invented  a  most  ingenious  machine  by 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  sea-bottom  can  be  scooped  np  and  brought 
up  from  any  depth  to  which  the  lead  descends. 

'In  1853,  Lieutenant  Brooke  obtained  mud  from 
the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  between  New- 
foundland and  the  Azores,  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  10,000  feet,  or  two  miles,  by  the  help  of  this 
sounding  apparatus.  The  specimens  'were  sent  for 
examination  to  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  and  to  Bailey 
of  West  Point,  and  those  able  microscopists  found 
that  this  deep-sea  mud  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  the  skeletons  of  living  organisms,  —  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  being  just  like  the  Globigerince 
already  known  to  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  simply  in 
the  interests  of  science,  but  Lieutenant  Brooke's 
method  of  sounding  acquired  a  high  commercial 
value  when  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  the  tele- 
graph cable  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  was  undertaken.  For  it  became  a  matter  of 
immense  importance  to  know,  not  only  the  depth  of 
the  sea  over  the  whole  line  along  which  the  cable 
was  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  guard  against  chances  of  cutting  or  fraying 
the  strands  of  that  costly  rope.  The  Admiralty 
consequently  ordered  Captain  Dayman,  an  old  friend 
and  shipmate  of  mine,  to  ascertain  the  depth  over 
the  whole  line  of  the  cable,  and  to  bring  back  speci- 
mens of  the  bottom.  In  former  days  such  a  com- 
mand as  this  might  have  sounded  very  much  like 
one  of  the  impossible  things  which  the  young  prince 
in  the  Fairy  Tales  is  ordered  to  do  before  he  can 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess.  However,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1857,  my  friend  performed 
the  task  assigned  to  him  with  great  expedition  and 
precision,  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  met  with 
any  reward  of  that  kind.  The  -specimens  of  Atlan- 
tic mud  which  he  procured  were  sent  to  me,  to  be 
examined  and  reported  upon.* 

The  result  of  all  these  operations  is  that  we  know 
the  contours  and  nature  of  the  surface-soil  covered 
by  the  North  Atlantic  for  a  distance  of  1,700  miles 
from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  we  know  that  of  any 
part  of  the  dry  land. 

It  is  a  prodigious  plain,  one  of  the  widest  and  most 
even  plains  in  the  world.  If  the  -sea  were  drained 
off,  you  might  drive  a  wagon  all  the  -way  from  Va- 
lentia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay 
in  Newfoundland.  And,  except  upon  one  sharp  in- 
cline, about  200  miles  from  Valentia,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  put  the  skid 
on,  so  gentle  are  the  ascents  and  descents  upon  that 
long  route.  From  Valentia  the  road  would  lie  down 
hill  for  about  200  miles  to  the  point  at  which  the  bot- 
tom is  now  covered  by  1,700  fathoms  of  sea-water. 
Then  would  come  the  central  plain,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  wide,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
which  would  be  hardly  perceptible,  though  the  depth 
of  water  upon  it  now  varies  from  10,000  to  15,000 
feet ;  and  there  are  places  in  which  Mount  Blanc 
might  be  sunk  without  showing  its  peak  above  water. 
Beyond  this,  the  ascent  on  the  American  side  com- 
mences, and  gradually  leads,  for  about  300  miles,  to 
the  Newfoundland  shore. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  this  central 
plain  (which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles  in  a 

*  See  Appendix  to  Captain  Dayman's  "  Deep  Sea  Soundings. in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
made  in  II.  M.  S.  Cyclops.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lord3  Com- 
mistiooers  of  the  Admiralty.  WW."  They  hare  since  formed  tin- 
subject  of  an  elaborate  Memoir  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Joces,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions  "'  for  1865. 


north  and  south  direction)  is  covered  by  a  fine  mud, 
which,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  dries  into  a 
grayish-white  friable  substance.  You  can  -write 
with  this  on  a'blackboard,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  and 
to  theeye  it  is  quite  like  very  soft,  grayish  chalk.  Ex- 
amined chemically,  it  proved  to  be  composed  almost 
wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  if  you  make  auc- 
tion of  it  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  piece  of  chalk 
was  made,  and  view  it  with  the  microscope,  it  pre- 
sents'innumerable  Globigerince  'embedded  in  a  gran- 
ular matrix. 

Thus  this  deep-sea  mud  is  substantially  chalk.  I 
say  substantially,  because  there  are  a  good  many 
minor  differences ;  but  as  these  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  question  immediately  before  us,  — >whioh  is 
the  nature  of  the  Globigerince  of  the  chalk,  —  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  them. 

Globigerince  of  every  size,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  are  associated  together  in  the  Atlantic  mud, 
and  the  chambers  of  many  are  "filled  by  a  soft  animal 
matter.  This  soft  substance  is,  infact, the  remains  of 
the  creature  to  which  the  Globigerince  shell,  orrath- 
er  skeleton,  owes  its  existence, —  and  which  is  an 
animal  of  the  simplest  imaginable  description.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  mere  particle  of  living  jelly,  without  de- 
fined parts  of  any  kind,  —  without  a  mouth,  nerves, 
muscles,  or  distinct  organs,  and  only  manifesting 
its  vitality  to  ordinary  observation  by  thrusting  out 
and  retracting,  from  all  parts  of  its  surface,  long  fila- 
mentous processes,  which  serve  for  arms  and  legs. 
Yet  this  amorphous  particle,  devoid  of  everything 
which  in  the  higher  animals  we  call  organs,  is  capa- 
ble of  feeding,  growing,  and  multiplying ;  of  separat- 
ing from  the  ocean  the  small  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  is  dissolved  in  sea-water ;  and  of 
building  up  that  substance  into  a  skeleton  for  itself, 
according  to  a  pattern  which  can  be  imitated  by  no' 
other  known  agency. 

The  notion  that  animals  can  live  and  flourish  in 
the -sea  at  the  vast  depths  from  which  apparently 
living  Globigerince  have  been  brought  up  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  our  usual  conceptions  respect- 
ing the  conditions  of  animal  life  ;  and  it  is  not  so  ab- 
solutely impossible  as  it  might  at  "first  sight  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Globigerince  of  the  Atlantic  sea.-bot- 
tom  do  not  live  and  die  where  they  are  found. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  soundings  from  the  great 
Atlantic  plain  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Globi- 
gerince with  the  granules  whichhave  been  mentioned 
and  some  few  other  calcareous  shells ;  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  chalky  mud, —  perhaps  at  most 
some  five  per  cent  of  it,  —  is  of  a  different  nature, 
and  consists  of  shells  and  skeletons  composed  of  si- 
lex  or  pure  flint.  These  silicious  bodies  belong 
partly  to  those  lowly  vegetable  organisms  which  are 
called  Diatomacece,  and  partly  to  those  minute  and 
extremely  simple  animals  termed  Radiolarice.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  these  creatures  do  not  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  but  at  its  surface,  —  where  they 
may  be  obtained  in  prodigious  numbers  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  constructed  net.  Hence  it  follows  that 
these  silicious  organisms,  though  they  are  not  heavi- 
er than  the  lightest  dust,  must  have  fallen  in  some 
cases  through  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  water  l>efore 
they  reached  their  final  resting-place  on  the  ocean 
floor.  And  considering  how  large  a  surface  these 
bodies  expose  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  it  is 
probable  that  they  occupy  a  great  length  of  time  in 
making  their  burial  journey  from  the  surface  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  bottom. 

But  if  the  Radiolarice  and  Diatoms  are  thus  rained 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea  from  the  superficial  layer 
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of  its  waters,  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  it  is  ob- 
viously possible  that  the  Globigerince  may  be  similar- 
ly derived ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  it  would  be  much 
more  easy  to  understand  how  they  obtain  their  sup- 
ply of  food  than  it  is  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the 
positive  and  negative  evidence  all  points  the  other 
way.  The  skeletons  of  the  full-grown,  deep-sea 
Globigerince  are  so  remarkably  solid  and  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  surface  as  to  seem  little  fitted  for 
floating ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  along  with  the  Diatoms  and  Radiolarice  in  the 
uppermost  stratum  of  the  open  ocean. 

It  has  been  observed,  again,  that  the  abundance 
of  Globigerince  in  proportion  to  other  organisms  of 
like  kind,  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and 
that  deep-water  Globigerince  are  larger  than  those 
which  live  in  shallower  parts  of  the  sea;  and  such 
facts  negative  the  supposition  that  these  organisms 
have  been  swept  by  currents  from  the  shallows  into 
the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  hardly  doubtful  that 
these  wonderful  creatures  live  and  die  at  the  depths 
in  which  they  are  found.* 

However,  the  important  points  for  us  are  that  the 
living  Globigerince  are  exclusively  marine  animals, 
the  skeletons  of  which  abound  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
seas  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
believing  that  the  habits  of  the  Globigerince  of  the 
chalk  differed  from  those  of  the  existing  species. 
But  if  this  be  true,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chalk  itself  is  the  dried  mud  of  an  an- 
cient deep  sea. 

In  working  over  the  soundings  collected  by  Cap- 
tain Dayman,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  of 
what  I  have  called  the  "  granules "  of  that  mud 
were  not,  as  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  think 
at  first,  the  mere  powder  and  waste  of  Globigerince, 
but  that  they  had  a  definite  form  and  size.  I  termed 
these  bodies  coccoliths  and  doubted  their  organic 
nature.  Dr.  Wallich  verified  my  observation,  and 
added  the  interesting  discovery,  that  not  unfrequent- 
ly  bodies  similar  to  these  "  coccoliths  "  were  aggre- 
gated together  into  spheroids,  which  he  termed 
coccospheres.  So  far  as  we  knew,  these  bodies, 
the  nature  of  which  is  extremely  puzzling  and  prob- 
lematical, were  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  soundings. 

But,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sorby,  in  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  chalk  by  means  of  thin 
sections  and  otherwise,  observed,  as  Ehrenberg  had 
done  before  him,  that  much  of  its  granular  basis  pos- 
sesses a  definite  form.  Comparing  these  formed 
particles  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  soundings,  he 
found  the  two  to  be  identical ;  and  thus  proved  that 
the  chalk,  like  the  soundings,  contains  these  myste- 
rious coccoliths  and  coccospheres.  Here  was  a  fur- 
ther and  a  most  interesting  confirmation,  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  chalk 
with  modern  deep-sea  mud.  Globigerince,  coccoliths, 
and  coccospheres  are  found  as  the  chief  constituents 
of  both,  and  testify  to  the  general  similarity  of  the 
conditions  under  which  both  have  been  formed.^ 
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*  During  the  cruise  of  II.  M.  S.  Bull-dog,  commanded  by  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock,  in  1860,  living  star-fish  were  brought  up, 
clinging  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  sounding  line,  from  a  depth  of 
1,260  fathoms,  midway  between  Cape  Farewell,  in  Greenland,  and 
the  Bock  all  banks.  Dr.  Wallich  ascertained  that  the  sea-bottom  at 
this  point  consisted  of  the  ordinary  Globigerina  ooze,  and  that  the 
stomachs  of  the  star-fishes  were  full  of  Globigerina.  This  discov- 
ery removes  all  objections  to  the  existence  of  living  Globigerince  at 
great  depths,  which  are  based  upon  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
maintaining  animal  life  under  such  conditions  ;  and  it  throws  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  object  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Globigerina  live  and  die  where  they  are  found. 

t  I  have  recently  traced  out  the  development  of  the  "  coccoliths  " 
from  a  diameter  of  one  seven-thousandths  of  an  inch  up  to  their  larg- 


The  evidence  furnished  by  the  hewing,  facing,  and 
superposition  of  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids  that  these 
structures  were  built  by  men  has  no  greater  weight 
than  the  evidence  that  the  chalk  was  built  by  Glob- 
igerince; and  the  belief  that  those  ancient  pyramid- 
builders  were  terrestrial  and  air-breathing  creatures 
like  ourselves,  is  not  better  based  than  the  convic- 
tion that  the  chalk-makers  lived  in  the  sea. 

But  as  our  belief  in  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
by  men  is  not  only  grounded  on  the  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  by  these  structures,  but  gathers 
strength  from  multitudinous  collateral  proofs,  and  is 
clinched  by  the  total  absence  of  any  reason  for  "a 
contrary  belief;  so  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Globigerince,  that  the  chalk  is  an  ancient  sea-bottom, 
is  fortified  by  innumerable  independent  lines  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  positive  testimony  tends  receives  the 
like  negative  justification  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
hypothesis  has  a  shadow  of  foundation. 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  consider  a  few 
of  these  collateral  proofs  that  the  chalk  was  deposit- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  great  mass  of  the  chalk  is  composed,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  skeletons  of  Globigerince,  and  other 
simple  organisms,  embedded  in  granular  matter. 
Here  and  there,  however,  this  hardened  mud  of  the 
ancient  sea  reveals  the  remains  of  higher  animals 
which  have  lived  and  died,  and  left  their  hard  parts 
in  the  mud,  just  as  the  oysters  die  and  leave  their 
shells  behind  them  in  the  mud  of  the  present  seas. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  animals  at  the  present 
day  which  are  never  found  in  fresh  waters,  being 
unable  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the  sea.  Such  are  the 
corals;  those  corallines  which  are  called  Polyzoa ; 
those  creatures  which  fabricate  the  lamp-shells,  and 
are  called  Bracldopoda  ;  the  pearly  Nautilus,  and  all 
animals  allied  to  it,  and  all  the  forms  of  sea-urchins 
and  star-fishes. 

Not  only  are  all  these  creatures  confined  to  salt 
water  at  the  present  day  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  records 
of  the  past  go,  the  conditions  of  their  existence  have 
been  the  same  ;  hence  their  occurrence  in  .any  de- 
posit is  as  strong  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  that 
that  deposit  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Now  the  re- 
mains of  animals  of  all  the  kinds  which  have  been  enu- 
merated occur  in  the  chalk  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance ;  while  not  one  of  those  forms  of  shell-fish 
which  are  characteristic  of  fresh  water  has  yet  been 
observed  in  it. 

When  we  consider  that  the  remains  of  more  than 
three  thousand  distinct  species  of  aquatic  animals 
have  been  discovered  among  the  fossils  of  the  chalk, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  such  forms  as 
are  now  met  with  only  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  them  inhabited 
fresh  water,  —  the  collateral  evidence  that  the  chalk 
represents  an  ancient  sea-bottom  acquires  as  great 
force  as  the  proof  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
chalk  itself.  I  think  you  will  now  allow  that  I  did 
not  overstate  my  case  when  I  asserted  that  we  have 
as  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  all  the  vast  area 
of  dry  land,  at  present  occupied  by  the  chalk,  was 
once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  we  have  for  any 
matter  of  history  whatever;  while  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  any  other  belief. 

No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  time  during  which  the 
countries  we  now  call  southeast  England,  Erance, 
Germany,  Poland,   Russia,   Egypt,    Arabia,  Syria, 

est  size  (which  is  about  one  sixteen-hundredth),  and  no  longer 
doubt  that  they  are  produced  by  independent  organisms,  which, 
like  the  Globigerince,  live  and  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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were  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a  deep  sea, 
was  of  considerable  duration. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  chalk  is,  in  places, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  thick.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  must  have  taken  some  time 
for  the  skeletons  of  animalculaj  of  a  hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  to  heap  up  such  a  mass  as  that. 
I  have  said  that  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
chalk  the  remains  of  other  animals  are  scattered. 
These  remains  are  often  in  the  most  exquisite  state  of 
preservation.  The  valves  of  the  shell-fishes  are  com- 
monly adherent ;  the  long  spines  of  some  of  the  sea- 
urchins,  which  would  be  detached  by  the  smallest 
jar,  often  remain  in  their  places.  In  a  word,  it  is 
certain  that  these  animals  have  lived  and  died  when 
the  place  which  they  now  occupy  was  the  surface  of 
as  much  of  the  chalk  as  had  then  been  deposited  ; 
and  that  each  has  been  covered  up  by  the  layer  of 
Globigerina  mud,  upon  which  the  creatures  embedded 
a  little  higher  up  have,  in  like  manner,  lived  and  died. 
But  some  of  these  remains  prove  the  existence  of 
reptiles  of  vast  size  in  the  chalk  sea.  These  lived 
their  time,  and  had  their  ancestors  and  descendants, 
—  which  assuredly  implies  time,  reptiles  being  of  slow 
growth. 

There  is  more  curious  evidence,  again,  that  the 
process  of  covering  up,  or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
posit of  Globigerina  skeletons,  did  not  go  on  very 
fast.  It  is  demonstrable  that  an  animal  of  the  cre- 
taceous sea  might  die,  that  its  skeleton  might  lie  un- 
covered upon  the  sea-bottom  long  eilough  to  lose  all 
its  outward  coverings  and  appendages  by  putrefac- 
tion; and  that,  after  this  had  happened,  another 
animal  might  attach  itself  to  the  dead  and  naked 
skeleton,  might  grow  to  maturity,  and  might  itself 
die  before  the  calcareous  mud  had  buried  the 
whole. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  admirably  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  speaks  of  the  frequency 
with  which  geologists  find  in  the  chalk  a  fossilized 
sea-urchin,  to  which  is  attached  the  lower  valve  of 
a  Crania.  This  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  with  a  shell 
composed  of  two  pieces,  of  which,  as  in  the  oyster, 
one  is  fixed  and  the  other  free. 

"  The  upper  valve  is  almost  invariably  wanting, 
though  occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation in  the  white  chalk  at  some  distance.  In 
this  case  we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first 
lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  died  and  lost  its 
spines,  which  were  carried  away.  Then  the  young 
Crania  adhered  to  the  bad  shell,  grew,  and  perished 
in  its  turn ;  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower,  before  the  Echinus  became 
enveloped  in  chalky  mud."  * 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
in  London,  still  further  prolongs  the  period  which 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  sea-ur- 
chin, and  its  burial  by  the  Globigerina^.  For  the 
outward  face  of  the  valve  of  a  Crania,  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  sea-urchin  (Micraster),  is  itself  overrun 
by  an  incrusting  coralline,  which  spreads  thence 
over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  sea-urchin. 
It  follows  that,  after  the  upper  valve  of  the  Crania 
fell  off,  the  surface  of  the  attached  valve  must  have 
remained  exposed  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  the  whole  coralline,  since  corallines  do 
not  live  embedded  in  mud. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  may  one  day  enable 
us  to  deduce  from  such  facts  as  these  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  the  chalk  can  have  accumulated,  and 

*  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  by  Sir  .Charles  Lyell,  Bart.  F.  R  S. 
p.  23. 


thus  to  arrive  at  the  minimum  duration  of  the  chalk 
period.  Suppose  that  the  valve  of  the  Crania,  upon 
which  a  coralline  has  fixed  itself  in  the  way  just 
described,  is  so  attached  to  the  sea-urchin  that  no 
part  of  it  is  more  than  an  inch  above  the  face  upon 
which  the  sea-urchin  rests.  Then,  as  the  coralline 
could  not  have  fixed  itself  if  the  Crania  had  been 
covered  up  with  chalk  mud,  and  could  not  have 
lived  had  itself  been  so  covered,  it  follows  that  an 
inch  of  chalk  mud  could  not  have  accumulated 
within  the  time  between  the  death  and  decay  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin  and  the  growth  of  the 
coralline  to  the  full  size  which  it  has  attained.  If 
the  decay  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin,  the 
attachment,  growth  to  maturity,  and  decay  of  the 
Crania  and  the  subsequent  attachment  and  growth 
of  the  coralline  took  a  year  (which  is  a  low  estimate 
enough),  the  accumulation  of  the  inch  of  chalk  must 
have  taken  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  deposit  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  chalk  must  consequently  have  taken 
more  than  twelve  thousand  years. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  calculation  is,  of  course, 
a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  time  the  Crania  and 
the  coralline  needed  to  attain  their  full  size ;  and 
on  this  head  precise  knowledge  is  at  present  want- 
ing. But  there  are  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  nothing  like  an  inch  of  chalk  has  accu- 
mulated during  a  life  of  a  Crania  ;  and,  on  any  prob- 
able estimate  of  the  length  of  that  life,  the  chalk 
period  must  have  had  a  much  longer  duration  than 
that  thus  roughly  assigned  to  it. 

Thus,  not  only  is  it  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the 
mud  of  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  the  chalk  sea  existed  during  an  extremely 
long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  give 
a  precise .  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  period  in 
years.  The  relative  duration  is  clear,  though  the 
absolute  duration  may  not  be  definable.  The  at- 
tempt to  affix  any  precise  date  to  the  period  at 
which  the  chalk  sea  began  or  ended  its  existence  is 
baffled  by  difficulties  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
relative  age  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  may  be  deter- 
mined with  as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  the  long 
duration  of  that  epoch.  ■> 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interesting  discover- 
ies recently  made,  in  various  parts  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, of  flint  implements,  obviously  worked  into 
shape  by  human  hands,  under  circumstances  which 
show  conclusively  that  man  is  a  very  ancient  deni- 
zen of  these  regions. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  old  populations  of 
Europe,  whose  existence  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
this  way,  consisted  of  savages,  such  as  the  Esqui- 
maux are  now  ;  that,  in  the  country  which  is  now 
France,  they  hunted  the  reindeer,  and  were  famil- 
iar with  the  ways  of  the  mammoth  and  the  bison. 
The  physical  geography  of  France  was  in  those 
days  different  from  what  it  is  now,  —  the  river 
Somme,  for  instance,  having  cut  its  bed  a  hundred 
feet  deeper  between  that  time  and  this ;  and  it  is 
probable  than  the  climate  was  more  like  that  of 
Canada  or  Siberia  than  that  of  Western  Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgotten  even 
in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  historical  nations. 
The  name  and  fame  of  them  had  utterly  vanished 
until  a  few  years  back  ;  and  the  amount  of  physical 
change  which  has  been  effected  since  their  day  ren- 
ders it  more  than  probable  that,  venerable  as  are 
some  of  the  historical  nations,  the  workers  of  the 
chipped  flints  of  Hoxne  or  of  Amiens  are  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us  in  point  of  antiquity. 
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But,  if  we  assign  to  these  hoar  relics  of  long-v;in- 
ished  (fenerations  of  mem  the  greatest  age  that  can. 
possibly  bo  claimed  for  them,  they  are  not  older 
than  the  drift  of  boulder  clay,  which,,  in  comparison 
with  the  chalk,. is  a  very  juvenile  deposit.  You  need 
go  no  further  than  your  own  seaboard  for  evidence 
of  thisfact.  At  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Cromer,  you  will  see  the  boul- 
der clay  forming,  a  vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the 
chalk,,  and  must  consequently  have  come  into  exist- 
ence after  it.  Huge  boulders  of  chalk  are,  in  fact, 
included  in  the  clay,  and  have  evidently  been 
brought  to  the  position  they  now  occupy  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  has  planted  blocks  of 
syenite  from  Norway  side  by  side  with  them. 

The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than  the  bouh 
der  clay.  If  you  aak.  how  mucli,  I  will  again  take 
you  no  further  than  the  same  spot  upon  your  own 
coasts  for  evidence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  boulder 
clay  and  drift  as  resting  upon  the  chalk.  That  is 
not  strictly  true.  Interposed  between  the  chalk  and 
the  drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  layer  con- 
taining vegetable  matter.  But  that  layer  tells  a 
wonderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  trees 
standing  as  they  grew.  Fir-trees  are  there  with 
their  cones,  and  hazel-bushes  with  their  nuts  ;  there 
stand  the  stools  of  oak  and  yew  trees,  beeches  and 
alders.  Hence  this  stratum  is  appropriately  called 
the  "  forest-bed." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have  been  up- 
heaved and  converted  into  dry  land  before  the  tim- 
ber trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As  the  bolls  of  some 
of  these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  dry  land  thus  formed  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  for  long  ages.  And 
not  only  do  the  remains  of  stately  oaks  and  well- 
grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration  of  this  condition 
of  things,  but  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
is  afforded  by  the  abundant  remains  of  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  other  great  wild 
beasts,  which  it  has  yielded  to  the  zealous  search  of 
such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn. 

When  you  look  at  such  a  collection  as  he  has 
formed,  and  bethink  you  that  these  elephantine 
bones  did  veritably  carry  their  owners  about,  and 
these  great  grinders  crunch  in  the  dark  woods  of 
which  the  forest-bed  is  now  the  only  trace,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  they  are  as  good,  evidence 
of  the  lapse  of  time  as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree- 
stumps. 

Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of  cliffs  at 
Cromer,  and.  whoso  runs  may  read  it.  It  tells  us, 
with  an  authority  which  cannot  be  impeached,  that 
the  ancient  sea-bed  of  the  chalk  sea  was  raised  up 
and.  remained  dry  land  until  it  was  covered  with 
forest,  stocked  with  the  great  game  whose  spoils 
have  rejoiced  your  geologists.  How  long  it  re- 
mained in  that  condition  cannot  be  said  ;  but  "  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenges  "  in  those 
days  as  in  these.  That  dry  land,  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived  elephants  hid- 
den away  among  the  gnarled,  roots  and  dry  leaves 
of  its  ancient  trees,  sank  gradually  to  the  bottom  of 
the  icy  sea,  which  covered  it  with  huge  masses  of 
drift  and  boulder  clay.  Sea.-beasts,  such  as  the 
walrus,  now  restricted  to  the  extreme  north,  pad- 
dled about  where  birds  had  twittered  among  the 
topmost  twigs  of  the  fir-trees.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  endured  we  know  not,  but  at  length  it 
came  to  an  end.  The  upheaved  glacial  mud  har- 
dened into  the  soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests 
grew  once  more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced 


the  reindeer  and  the  elephant ;  and  at  length  what 
we  ca#  the  history  of  England  dawned.. 

Thus  you  have*,  within  the  limits  of  your  own 
county,  proof  that  the  chalk  can  justly  claim  a  very 
much  greater  antiquity  than  even  the  oldest  physi- 
cal traces  of  mankind.  But  we  may  go  further,  and 
demonstrate,  by  evidence  of  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  father  of 
men,,  that  the  chalk  is  vastly  older  than  Adam  him- 
self. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  informs  us  that  Adam,  im- 
mediately upon  his  creation,  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Eve,  waft  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  problem  of  the  geographical  position  of  Eden 
has  greatly  vexed  the  spirits  of  the  learned  in  such 
matters,  but  there  is  one  point  respecting  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  commentator  has  ever  raised  a 
doubt.  This  is,,  that  of  the  four  rivers  which  are 
said  to  run  out  of  it,  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel  are 
identical  with  the  rivers  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

But  the  whole  country  in  which  these  mighty  riv- 
ers take  their  origin,. and  through  which  they  run,  is 
composed  of  rocks  which  are  either  of  the  same  age 
as  the  chalk,  or  of  later  date.  So  that  the  chalk 
must  not  only  have  been  formed,,  but  after  its  forma- 
tion the  time  required  for  the  deposit  of  these  later 
rocksj  and  for  their  upheaval  into  dry  land,  must 
have  elapsed,  before  the  smallest  brook  which  feeds 
the  swift  stream  of  "  the  great  river,  the  river  of 
Babylon,"  began  to  flow. 

Thus  evidence  which  cannot  be  rebutted,  and 
which  need  not  be  strengthened,  though  if  time 
permitted  I  might  indefinitely  increase  its  quantity, 
compels  you  to  believe  that  the  earth,  from  the  time 
of  the  chalk  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  series  of  changes  as  vast  in  their  amount  as  they 
were  slow  in  their  progress.  The  area  on  which; 
we  stand  has  been  first  sea  and  then  land  for  at 
least  four  alternations,  and  has  remained  in  each  of 
these  conditions  for  a  period  of  great  length. 

Nor  have  these  wonderful  metamorphoses  of  sea 
into  land,  and  of  land  into  sea,  been  confined  to  one 
corner  of  England.  During  the  chalk  period,,  or 
"cretaceous  epoch,"  not  .one  of  the  present  great 
physical  features  of  the  globe  was  in  existence.  Our 
great  mountain  ranges,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Himalayas, 
Andes,  have  all  been  upheaved  since  the  chalk  was 
deposited,,  and  the  cretaceous  sea  flowed  over  the 
sites  of  Sinai  and  Ararat. 

All  this  is  certain,  because  rocks  of  cretaceous  or 
still  later  date  have  shared  in  the  elevatory  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  these  mountain  chains,  and 
may  be  found  perched  up,  in  some  cases,  many  thou- 
sand feet  high  upon  their  flanks.  And  evidence  of 
equal  cogency  demonstrates  that,  though  in  Norfolk 
the  fore9t-bed  rests  directly  upon  the  chalk,  yet  it 
does  so,  not  because  the  period  at  which  the  forest 
grew  immediately  followed  that  at  which  the  chalk 
was  formed,  but  because  an  immense  lapse  of  time, 
represented  elsewhere  by  thousands  of  feet  of  rock, 
is  not  indicated  at  Cromer. 

I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  there  is  no  less 
conclusive  proof  that  a  still  more  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  similar  changes  occurred  before  the  chalk 
was  deposited.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  these  changes  is 
known.  The  oldest  sea-beds  preserved  to  us  are 
sands,  and  mud,  and  pebbles,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
rocks  which  were  formed  in  still  older  oceans. 

But,  great  as  is  the  magnitude  of  these  physical 
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changes  of  the  world,  they  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  no  less  striking  series  of  modifications  in  its  liv- 
ing inhabitants. 

All  the  great  classes  of  animals,  beasts  of  the  field, 
fo\|ls  of  the  air,  creeping  things,  and  things  which 
dwell  in  the  waters,  flourished  upon  the  globe  long 
before  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Very  few, 
however,  if  any,  of  these  ancient  forms  of  animal 
life  were  identical  with  those  which  now  live.  Cer- 
tainly, not  one  of  the  higher  animals  was  of  the 
same  species  as  any  of  those  now  in  existence.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  in  the  days  before 'the  chalk  were 
not  our  beasts  of  the  field,  nor  the  fowls  of  the  air 
such  as  those  which  the  eye  of  man  has  seen  flying, 
unless  his  antiquity  dates  infinitely  further  back 
than  we  at  present  surmise.  If  we  could  be  carried 
back  into  those  times,  we  should  be  as  one  suddenly 
set  down  in  Australia  before  it  was  colonized.  We 
should  see  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
snails,  and  the  like,  clearly  recognizable  as  such,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  would  be  just  the  same  as  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  many  would  be 
extremely  different. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  population  of 
the  world  has  undergone  slow  and  gradual  but  in- 
cessant changes.  There  has  been  no  grand  catas- 
trophe, —  no  destroyer  has  swept  away  the  forms  of 
life  of  one  period,  and  replaced  them  by  a  totally 
new  creation ;  but  one  species  has  vanished  and 
another  has  taken  its  place ;  creatures  of  one  type  of 
structure  have  diminished,  those  of  another  have  in- 
creased, as  time  has  passed  on.  And  thus,  while 
the  differences  between  the  living  creatures  of  the 
time  before  the  chalk  and  those  of  the  present  day 
appear  startling,  if  placed  side  by  side,  we  are  led 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  most  gradual  progress, 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  Nature  through  the  whole 
series  of  those  relics  of  her  operations  which  she  has 
left  behind. 

And  it  is  by  the  population  of  the  chalk  sea  that 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  world 
are  most  completely  connected.  The  groups  which 
are  dying  out  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  groups 
which  are  now  the  dominant  forms  of  life. 

Thus  the  chalk  contains  remains  of  those  strange 
flying  and  swimming  reptiles,  the  pterodactyl,  the 
ichthyosaurus,  and  the  plesiosaurus,  which  are  found 
in  no  later  deposits,  but  abounded  in  preceding 
ages.  The  chambered  shells  called  ammonites  and 
belemnites,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  period 
pAeding  the  cretaceous,  in  like  manner  die  with 
it™ 

But  amongst  these  fading  remainders  of  a  pre- 
vious state  of  things  are  some  very  modern  forms  of 
life,  looking  like  Yankee  pedlers  among  a  tribe  of 
Red  Indians.  Crocodiles  of  modern  type  appear ; 
bony  fishes,  many  of  them  very  similar  to  existing 
species,  almost  supplant  the  forms  of  fish  which  pre- 
dominate in  more  ancient  seas ;  and  many  kinds  of 
living  shell-fish  first  became  known  to  us  in  the 
chalk.  The  vegetation  acquires  a  modern  aspect. 
A  few  living  animals  are  not  even  distinguishable  as 
species  from  those  which  existed  at  that  remote 
epoch.  The  CiloUgcrina  of  the  present  day,  for 
example,  is  not  different  specifically  from  that  of  the 
chalk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
Foraminiferce.  I- think  it  probable  that  critical  and 
unprejudiced  examination  will  show  that  more  than 
one  species  of  much  higher  animals  have  had  a 
similar  longevity,  but  the  only  example  which  I 
can  at  present  give  confidently  is  the  snake's-head 
lamp-shell    (Terebratulina    caput    serpent  is),  which 


lives  in  our  English  seas  and  abounded  (as  Tercbra- 
tulina  striata  of  authors)  in  the  chalk. 

The  longest  line  of  human  ancestry  must  hide  its 
diminished  head  before  the  pedigree  of  this  insignif- 
icant shell-fish.  We  Englishmen  are  proud  to  have 
an  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  The  ancestors  of  Terebratidina  caput 
serpentis  may  have  been  present  at  a  battle  of  Ich- 
Ikyosaurice  in  that  part  of  the  sea  which,  when  the 
chalk  was  forming,  flowed  over  the  site  of  Hastings. 
While  all  around  has  changed,  this  Tercbrahdina 
has  peacefully  propagated  its  species  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  stands  to  this  day  as  a  living 
testimony  to  the  continuity  of  the  present  with  the 
past  history  of  the  globe. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  but  well-authenticated  facts,  and  the*  im- 
mediate conclusions  which  they  force  upon  the 
mind. 

But  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  does  not 
willingly  rest  in  facts  and  immediate  causes,  but 
seeks  always  after  a  knowledge  of  the  remoter  links 
in  the  chain  of  causation. 

Taking  the  many  chances  of  any  given  -spot  of 
the  earth's  surface,  from  sea  to  land  and  from  land 
to  sea,  as  an  established  fact,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
asking  ourselves  how  these  changes  have  occurred. 
And  when  we  have  explained  them,  —  as  they  must 
be  explained, —  by  the  alternate  slow  movements  of 
elevation  and  depression  which  have  affected  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  we  go  still  further  back,  and  ask 
Why  these  movements '? 

I  am  not  certain  that  any  one  can  give  you  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  Assuredly  I 
cannot.  All  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that 
such  movements  are  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  Direct  proof  may  be  given  that  some 
parts  of  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  at 
this  moment  insensibly  rising  and  others  insensibly 
sinking ;  and  there  is  indirect  but  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory proof,  that  an  enormous  area  now  covered  by 
the  Pacific  has  been  deepened  thousands  of  feet 
since  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  sea  came  into 
existence. 

Thus  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  physical  changes  of  the  globe  m  past 
times  have  been  effected  by  other  than  natural 
causes. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  believing  that  the 
concomitant  modifications  in  the  forms  of  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  have  been  brought  about  in 
other  ways  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  us 
try  to  form  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  what  has 
happened  in  some  special  case. 

The  crocodiles  are  animals  which,  as  a  group, 
have  a  very  vast  antiquity.  They  abounded  ages 
before  the  chalk  was  deposited  ;  they  throng  the 
rivers  in  warm  climates  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  in  some  minor  particulars,  between  the 
crocodile  of  the  present  epoch  and  those  which 
lived  before  the  chalk ;  but,  in  the  cretaceous  epoch, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  crocodiles  had 
assumed  the  modern  type  of  structure.  Notwitb^- 
standing  this,  the  crocodiles  of  the  chalk  are  not 
identically  the  same  as  those  which  lived  in  the 
times  called  "  older  tertiary,"  which  succeeded  the 
cretaceous  epoch  ;  and  the  crocodiles  of  the  older 
tertiaries  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  newer 
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tertiaries,  nor  are  these  identical  with  existing  forms. 
(I  leave  open  the  question  whether  particular  species 
may  have  lived  on  from  epoch  to  epoch.)  Thus 
each  epoch  has  had  its  peculiar  crocodiles,  though 
all  since  the  chalk  have  belonged  to  the  modern 
type,  and  differ  simply  in  their  proportions,  and  in , 
such  structural  particulars  as  are  discernible  only  to 
trained  eyes. 

How  is  the  existence  of  this  long  succession  of 
different  species  of  crocodiles  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Only  two  suppositions  seem  to  be  open  to  us, — 
either  each  species  of  crocodiles  has  been  specially 
created,  or  it  has  arisen  out  of  some  pre-existing 
form  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Choose  your  hypothesis  ;  I  have  chosen  mine.  I 
can  find  no  warranty  for  believing  in  the  distinct 
creation  of  a  score  of  successive  species  of  croco- 
diles in  the  course  of  countless  ages  of  time. 
Science  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  wild  fancy ; 
nor  can  even  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a  commen- 
tator pretend  to  discover  this  sense,  in  the  simple 
words  in  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  records  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
Creation.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  necessary  alternative,  that  all  these 
varied  species  have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing 
crocodilian  forms  by  the  operation  of  causes  as  com- 
pletely a  part  of  the  common  order  of  nature  as 
those  which  have  effected  the  changes  of  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

Few  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  reasoning 
which  applies  to  crocodiles  loses  its  force  among 
other  animals,  or  among  plants.  If  one  series  of 
species  has  come  into  existence  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  all  may 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way. 

A  small  beginning  has  led  us  to  a  great  ending. 
If  I  were  to  put  the  bit  of  chalk  with  which  we 
started  into  the  hot  but  obscure  flame  of  burning 
hydrogen,  it  would  presently  shine  like  the  sun.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  physical  metamorphosis  is  no 
false  image  of  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  jet  of  fervent  though  nowise  brilliant 
thought  to-night.  It  has  become  luminous,  and  its 
clear  rays,  penetrating  the  abyss  of  the  remote  past, 
have  brought  within  our  ken  some  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  the  earth.  And  in  the  shifting  "  with- 
out haste,  but  without  rest "  of  the  land  and  sea,  as 
"in  the  endless  variation  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
living  beings,  we  have  observed  nothing  but  the 
natural  product  of  the  forces  originally  possessed  by 
the  substance  of  the  universe. 


THE  HONEYMOON  HOTEL. 

If  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  and  want  to  be 
reminded  seriously  of  the  flight  of  Time,  I  recom- 
mend you  (and  especially  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Chapel)  to  resort  to  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  The 
situation  is  "  salubrious,"  — ■  a  word,  by  the  by,  that 
seems  exclusively  appropriated  by  advertiser's  — 
and  the  prospects  it  commands  subline.  The 
charges,  it  is  true,  are  enormous  ;  but  then  it  is  not 
every  hotel  bill  in  which  a  great  moral  lesson  is 
included.  It  is  located  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  cliff,  with  a 
broad  sloping  fringe  of  garden-ground  intervening 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  cliff  itself  has  also,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  (aided,  as  I  should  think,  by 
the  suggestion  of  woman),  been  partially  cultivated. 


The  winding  paths  that  have  been  cut  in  its  face 
are  not  only  adorned  with  flowers,  which  awaken 
thoughts,  if  not  too  deep  for  tears,  at  least  of  the 
deepest  wonder  as  to  how  they  ever  got  there,  but 
also  with  innumerable  arbors,  each  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  persons ;  for  there  the  guests  of 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel  are  to  be  found  seated  in 
fond  pairs,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  ecstatic  admi- 
ration of  the  scenery.  The  panting  of  the  visitor 
gives  sufficient  notice  of  his  approach  to  prevent 
their  being  discovered  (as  they  often  are  in  the  gar- 
den below)  looking  at  one  another,  and  apparently 
with  but  one  arm  apiece.  These  couples  are  all 
young ;  some  of  them  beautiful,  and  I  dare  say 
accomplished.  They  are  egotistic,  of  course,  or 
rather  Dualistic.  They  have  their  being  in  one 
another.  Land  and  sea  seem  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  them  only  ;  and  I  may  also  add  the  Moon, 
which  appears  to  have  almost  as  great  an  attrac- 
tion for  them  as  for  the  tides.  But  I  am  anticipat- 
ing. Had  I  had  any  idea  of  the  objects  of  envy 
that  would  be  presented  to  my  notice,  I  would  have 
stopped  at  home  rather  than  have  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  my  middle-aged  consort,  this  Paradise, 
where  every  Eve  was  young  as  the  morn.  A  broad 
hint  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  indeed  dropped  by 
the  driver  of  the  coach  which  conveyed  us  to  this 
retreat  from  the  railway  station ;  but  at  that  time  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  our  plans. 

"  Going  to  the  'Oneymoon  'Otel,  are  you,  sir  ?  " 
said  he.  "  A  very  favorite  place  that  is  with  young 
couples,  and  for  the  matter  of  that"  added  he  with  a 
glance  of  apology  (which  was  not  by  any  means 
accepted)  at  my  wife,  "  with  old  wis  too." 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  augury  for  our  self-com- 
placency during  our  little  trip,  I  think ;  and  it  was 
borne  out  by  the  event.  We  were  most  favorably 
impressed,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  hotel 
itself  (which,  of  course,  does  not  go  by  the  name 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  or  persons  over  thirty 
would  avoid  it)  ;  it  is  more  like  what  is  understood 
by  the  word  Bower,  than  an  inn  ;  yes,  a  Bower  of 
Beatitude.  It  is  overgrown  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckles ;  the  front-door  bell  is  so  concealed  behind 
a  passion-flower,  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  find  it. 
A  gentle  cooing,  issuing  from  a  lofty  pigeon-house, 
pervades  the  spot,  as  though  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  human  ringdoves  within  this  Temple  of  Love. 
The  apartments  are  as  little  like  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary hotel  as  of  a  lodging-house.  They  are  well, 
and  even  tastefully  furnished,  and  lavishly  adajped 
with  flowers.  Books  in  elegant  bindings,  the™on- 
tents  of  which  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tender 
passion,  are  strewed  about  the  sitting-rooms.  By- 
ron and  Moore  seem  the  favorite  authors.  The  ten- 
der passages  are  underlined  in  pencil,  and  there 
are  copious  annotations ;  opposite  to  the  former  wri- 
ter's absurd  description  of  Lara,  I  found  written  in 
a  female  hand,  "  How  like  my  Charles  ! " 

The  above-mentioned  poets  are  not  particularly 
popular  with  us,  but  my  wife  and  I  were  both  an- 
noyed when  we  found  them  removed,  upon  the  sec- 
ond day  of  our  stay,  and  works  of  a  much  more 
sober  character  substituted  for  them ;  Hannah 
More's  works,  fos  instance,  instead  of  Moore's. 
This  was  not  the  first  slight  that  had  been  put  upon 
us  on  account  of  our  advanced  time  of  life.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  waiter  never  ventured  to  enter  any 
other  sitting-room  but  ours  without  first  knocking 
at  the  door,  to  apprise  the  devoted  pair  within. 
Now  he  never  knocked  at  our  door.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  particular  reason  why  he  should,  but  I 
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think  (and  my  wife  thought  so  too)  it  would  have 
been  more  delicate  in  him  to  have  done  so. 

The  sitting-rooms  all  opened  upon  a  lovely  lawn, 
with  rustic  benches,  adapted  for  two  persons  sitting 
pretty  close  to  one  another  ;  and,  besides,  there  was 
a  veranda  similarly  provided.  The  inmates  of  the 
hotel  shrank  from  all  public  notice,  and  studiously 
avoided  the  acquaintance,  and  even  the  observation, 
of  their  fellow-couples  ;  but  this  veranda  afforded, 
nevertheless,  some  excellent  opportunities  to  the 
natural  historian.  I  subjoin  some  Observations 
upon  Early  Pairs,  —  that  is,  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  newly  married  couples,  as  observed 
daily  from  a  shaded  spot  in  our  own  parlor,  and  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

The  male  bird  is  first  seen.  He  perches  himself 
on  a  bench  outside,  and  casts  retrospective  glances 
into  the  sitting-room  for  the  coming  of  the  Beloved 
Object  to  make  his  tea.  He  is  attired  in  as  gor- 
geous plumage  as  though  he  were  about  to  peram- 
bulate Pall  Mall,  instead  of  stroll  upon  the  seashore 
all  day.  The  newspaper  lies  folded  on  his  knee. 
What  are  politics  or  polemics  to  Edwin,  when  he  is 
waiting  for  his  Emma.  Presently  there  is  a  flutter 
of  some  ample  but  delicate  substance,  and'out  she 
comes,  in  muslin,  radiant  as  a  star.  She  stoops 
down  and  presses  her  coral  lips  to  his  sublime  fore- 
head, then  stands  with  one  hand  lightly  resting  on 
his  shoulder,  looking  out  upon  the  cerulean  deep. 
She  says  something  in  a  soft  bewitching  tone,  eulo- 
gistic of  the  scenery.  He  replies  with  some  pretty 
compliment  upon  herself.  She  pats  his  manly 
cheek  rebukingly,  and  steps  on  to  the  lawn  to  pluck 
a  flower  for  his  button-hole ;  in  doing  so,  she  catches 
sight  of  the  present  writer,  blushes  like  the  rose  she 
has  gathered,  and  flits  back  with  the  dreadful  news 
that  they  are  not  entirely  alone.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  pantomimes  in  the  world.  In  some  cases 
this  performance  is  repeated,  morning  after  morn- 
ing ;  but  in  others,  the  performance,  after  a  day  or 
two,  varies  considerably.  Edwin  gradually  awakens 
from  his  dream  of  bliss,  and  begins  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  Times.  I  hear  him  ringing  for  the 
waiter,  and  inquiring,  in  a  tone  of  solicitude,  if 
there  are  Prawns  for  breakfast.  If  he  is  a  sluggard 
by  nature,  his  old  habit  reasserts  itself,  and  Emma 
will  present  herself  first  in  the  veranda,  making  a 
sunshine  in  that  shady  place.  She  cuts  the  news- 
paper for  her  lord,  but  never  reads  it ;  she  may  hold 
it  up  before  her,  but  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  upside- 
down.  If  a  smile  irradiates  her  pretty  face,  it  is  of 
him  she  is  thinking.  Presently  the  wretch  comes 
down  to  receive  his  tribute  of  a  kiss  (I  hear  it 
though  the  open  window  so  distinctly  that  it  gives 
me  quite  a  thrill),  after  which  begins  a  tinkling  of 
spoons,  —  I  allude  to  the  breakfast  service,  —  and 
tender  muffled  talk.  On  the  third  morning,  the 
male  bird  smokes  in  the  veranda,  and  I  perceive 
that,  instead  of  the  pair  of  shiny  shoes  in  which  he 
has  previously  appeared,  he  wears  slippers.  The 
next  day  I  catch  him  occasionally  taking  out  his 
watch,  as  though  time  was  going  just  a  little  slow 
at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  yawns.  I  am  sorry  for  Emma  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  displeased  upon  my  own  account.  The 
contemplation  of  that  unalloyed  bliss  was  something 
too  aggravating.  Besides,  I  feel  myself  so  superior 
t6  this  careless  bridegroom ;  I  should  treat  his 
Emma  so  differently  if  she  were  my  Emma ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  never  get  tired  of  her 
winning  ways. 

When  I  said  that  these  happy  couples  made  no 


acquaintance  with  their  fellow-pairs,  I  did  not  mean 
it  to  be  inferred  that  they  took  no  notice  of  one  an- 
other ;  quite  the  reverse.  The  rival  Emmas  would 
regard  one  another,  when  each  thought  the  other 
was  not  looking,  with  the  eye  of  a  professional 
valuer  or  broker ;  one,  so  to  speak,  took  stock  of 
the  other  from  head  to  foot,  and  certainly  did  not 
overestimate  her  value,  —  the  other  Edwin's  bar- 
gain. Yes,  I  am  quite  confident,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  while  making  these  calculations, 
that  they  were  not  extravagant  ones.  The  bride- 
groom might  be  injudicious  enough  to  praise,  but 
the  bride  only  appraised.  She  took  no  notice  of 
the  other  husbands  whatever.  You  see  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  she  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  for 
her  Edwin  (although  he  was  almost  an  angel)  there 
was  only  one  woman.  At  least,  upon  no  other 
ground  can  I  account  for  her  evident  hostility  to- 
wards those  who  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  and  inno- 
cent as  herself.  As  for  the  rival  Edwins,  they  were 
not  aware  of  each  other's  existences. 

The  position  of  my  wife  and  myself  among  these 
ringdoves  was  incongruous  and  embarrassing  enough ; 
but  if  a  gentleman  and  his  family  were  to  arrive  at 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  done.  The  diplomatic  waiter  would  have  to 
explain  to  him,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
character  of  that  establishment  altogether.  There 
is  no  accommodation  for  children  ;  no  facilities  for 
the  entertainment  of  "  parties "  exceeding  two  in 
number.  The  vehicles  kept  on  hire  are  generally 
of  that  description  which  Mr.  Punch  has  associated 
with  sending  articles  to  the  wash ;  small  basket-car- 
riages, in  which  Edwin  lolls  like  a  lotos-eater  while 
Emma  drives  the  pony.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  Ark,  in  fact,  I  should  doubt  whether  any  dwell- 
ing-place has  been  constructed  so  exclusively  for 
the  reception  of  Pairs  as  the  Honeymoon  Hotel. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  the  sober  joys  of  matrimony, 
but  is  an  asylum  devoted  to  young  persons  labor- 
ing under  mental  delusion,  intoxication,  delirium. 
There  is  no  visible  restraint  put  upon  the  patients ; 
the  rooms  are  padded  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
exceedingly  comfortable ;  yet  the  treatment  pur- 
sued seems  to  be  most  efficacious.  In  a  week,  or  a 
fortnight  at  most,  there  is  a  sensible  improvement 
in  almost  every  case.  First,  there  are  lucid  inter- 
vals ;  and,  in  time,  Reason  completely  reassumes 
her  sway. 

The  intelligent  proprietor  favored  me  with  many 
curious  anecdotes  concerning  the  afflicted  persons 
who  resorted  to  his  establishment;  but  I  do  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  repeating  them.  The 
patients  referred  to  are  all  thoroughly  cured,  and 
might  recognize  with  pain  the  description  of  their 
short-lived  lunacy.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say 
that  no  reformatory  or  other  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  my  fellow-creatures  which  I  have 
inspected,  ever  afforded  me  so  much  interest  as  did 
my  observations  at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  To  the 
friends  of  "  Those  who  are  about  to  marry,"  I  can 
most  conscientiously  recommend  this  well-conducted 
retreat ;  while  even  over  elderly  couples  —  for  no 
bachelor  would  of  course  be  admitted  —  the  place 
will  be  found  to  exercise  a  wholesome  effect.  It 
will  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  that  period 
of  their  lives  which  they  are  accustomed  to  senti- 
mentally regret  as  its  palmy  time.  The  bill  being 
framed,  like  everything  else,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  couples  only,  may  be  thought  by  others  a 
little  extortionate  ;  but,  then,  as  I  before  observed, 
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a  great  moral  lesson  is  included  (along  with  the  fees 
to  servants).  It  will  be  most  unmistakably  im- 
pressed upon  you  that  you  are  not  so  young  as  you 
wed  to  be ;  that  you  are  out  of  the  category  of 
Honeymoon  couples  altogether;  and  that  the  de- 
cription  of  bliss  of  which  you  are  perhaps  an  im- 
patient spectator,  may  be  destined  for  your  boys 
and  girls  in  due  time,  but  never  more  for  you. 

I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  did  feel  just  a  little  envious.  Was  it 
wrong  ?     Ah,  but  if  you  had  only  seen  the  Emma  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  in  our  stolid,  long- 
wedded  matter-of-fact  fashion,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  notwithstanding  that  I 
saw  we  excited  pity.  Our  beautiful  little  sitting- 
room  was  taken  over  our  heads,  as  it  were,  by  a 
couple  of  young  people,  evidently  in  the  worst 
stage  of  the  local  malady,  and  whose  united  ages 
could  not  have  exceeded  forty.  I  heard  the  female 
patient  make  some  remark  concerning  me,  as  I 
passed  them  in  the  hall,  which  I  felt  sure  was  of  a 
complimentary  character,  but,  being  a  little  deaf,  I 
could  not  catch  the  exact  words. 

"  What  was  it  that  charming  pretty  girl  said 
about  me  ?  "  inquired  I  of  my  consort,  as  we  drove 
away. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  that  she  is  pretty,"  re- 
plied she,  severely  ;  "  but  her  remark  was,  '  How 
like  that  gentleman  is  to  dear  papa  ! '  " 

"  Well,  my  love,"  replied  I,  "  the  coachman  was 
right ;  we  had  no  business  at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel, 
for  we  are  a  pair  of  old  uns." 

"  Yet  he  added,"  said  my  wife  with  a  touching 
tenderness,  "  that  we  should  find  it  pleasant,  never- 
theless, and  I  think  we  did  so." 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  are  an  angel "  ;  and 
although  I  dare  say  the  remark  has  been  heard 
often  enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Honey- 
moon Hotel,  I  doubt  if  it  was  ever  so  near  the 
truth. 
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MRS.  SIDDONS'S  LAST  APPEARANCE  AS 
LADY  MACBETH. 

The  brightest  feminine  ornament  of  the  British 
stage,  considered  in  all  the  relations  of  social, 
domestic,  and  professional  life,  —  the  grand,  the 
exemplary,  and  beautiful  woman  whom  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  selected  to  illustrate  the  tragic  muse,  — 
bade  a  formal  farewell  to  the  footlights  in  1812. 
But  that  was  by  no  means  her  last  appearance  on 
the  stage.  There  were  three  subsequent  appear- 
ances, —  Mrs.  Siddons  reappeared  in  1816, 181 8,  and 
1819,  —  a  precedent  for  "  last  farewells  "  which  has 
been  frequently  followed,  but  not  always  with  the 
excuses  which  Mr3.  Siddons  had  of  royal  commands 
and  family  claims  upon  her  generosity.  I  am  about 
to  deal  with  the  antepenultimate  adieu. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  had  recently 
married  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  after- 
wards king  of  the  Belgians.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  anxious  that  the  prince  should  see  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  whatever  was  good  and  great  in  the  king- 
dom, and  as  the  renown  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  made 
him  naturally  anxious  to  have  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  talent  which  had  won  so  large  a  share  of  British 
favor  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years,  Mrs.  Siddons 
received  an  intimation  of  the  royal  wish  that  she 
should  once  more  play  Lady  Macbeth.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  many  favors  she  had  received  from 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  forbade  a  refusal, 
and  the  public  were  too  anxious  to  look  once  more 


upon  their  favorite,  to  dream  of  denouncing  her  re- 
entry upon  the  stage  as  a  piece  of  caprice  or  vanity. 

The  play  was  cast  in  the  best  manner  of  the  Brit- 
ish stage.  John  Kemble  played  Macbeth,  Charles 
Kemble  was  the  Macduff.  The  house  (Covent  Gar- 
den) was  crammed  to  suffocation ;  from  some  acci- 
dent —  perhaps  the  indisposition  of  the  princess  — 
the  royal  party  did  not  attend  ;  but  the  public  mani- 
fested the  greatest  eagerness  to  welcome  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons to  the  boards  she  had  honored  and  adorned  for 
so  many  years. 

I  was  at  this  time  (181G)  a  mere  stripling.  Con- 
nected distantly  with  Henry  Harris,  the  proprietor 
or  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  I  was  staying 
at  his  house  at  the  period  referred  to.  We  dined  at 
three  r.  m.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  the  celebrated 
actor,  dined  with  us,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  at 
six  o'clock.  As  my  presence  in  the  front  would  have 
robbed  the  exchequer  of  some  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  had  there  been  an  unoccupied  seat  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Harris  told  me  to  take  up  my  place  within 
the  stage  door  at  the  "  Opposite  Prompter"  or  O.  P. 
side,  —  the  right  of  the  stage,  —  and  by  keeping  it 
a  little  aj  ar  I  should  see  the  entire  performance.  At 
that  time  the  proscenium  of  every  theatre  contained  „ 
generally  two  or  four  private  boxes,  and  a  door  on 
either  side  which  occasionally  did  duty  as  part  of 
the  scenery,  now  representing  the  portal  to  a  house, 
and  anon  forming  a  substitute  for  the  entrance  to  an 
apartment.  This  was  not  a  "  coign  of  'vantage  "  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  least  so  when  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  play  appealed  to  the  imagination.  The 
witches,  Banquo's  ghost,  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
are  all  desillusione's  when  you  get  into  close  per- 
sonal proximity,  as  I  did,  with  the  comical  old 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  weird  sisters,  and 
the  pot  of  red  ochre  prepared  to  smear  Banquo's 
face  and  Macbeth's  hands  and  daggers.  But  what 
could  I  do  ? 

Under  the  circumstances,  any  peep-hole  was  ac- 
ceptable. Thence  I  saw  all  that  was  doing  on  the 
other  side  and  front  of  the  stage,  —  and  that  was 
something.  It  did  not,  however,  impress  me  very 
powerfully  until  they  got  to  the  terrible  murder 
scene.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  (upwards  of 
half  a  century  ago),  scenic  accessories  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  perfection  they  have  attained 
under  the  auspices  of  Grieve,  Telbin,  and  Beverley  ; 
the  door  near  to  which  I  was  standing  served  for 
the  entrance  to  the  passage  which  was  supposed  to 
lead  to  Duncan's  chamber.  Close  to  the  door  in 
the  great  murder  scene  came  John  Kemble.  >  The 
sepulchral  tone  in  which  John  Kemble  bade  Dun- 
can not  to  hear  the  bell  which  summoned  him  to 
the  world  of  shades  rings  in  my  ears  at  this  mo- 
ment. They  (the  ears)  were  not  more  than  a  foot 
distant  from  the  mighty  tragedian  when  he  uttered 
the  lines.  But  the  horror  produced  by  the  apos- 
trophe was  dissipated  when  the  Thane  of  Cawdor, 
brushing  past  me,  received  the  requisite  hand- 
daubing  from  his  dresser.  I  was  examining  the 
process  with  some  interest,  when  the  whispered 
words,  "  He  is  about  it,"  drew  my  attention  to  the 
half-opened  door,  and  recalled  me  to  the  scene. 
The  words,  of  course,  came  from  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  was  bending  towards  the  door  in  the  act  of 
listening,  —  her  ear  so  close  that  I  could  absolutely 
feel  her  breath.  The  words,  I  have  said,  were 
whispered,  —  but  what  a  whisper  was  hers  !  Dis- 
tinctly audible  in  every  part  of  the  house,  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  loudest  tones.  So  remarkably 
clear  and  powerful  were  the  sounds,  that  Mrs.  Sid 
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dons  employed  them  afterwards,  all  through  the 
famous  somnambulistic  scene,  in  what  Christopher 
North  eloquently  termed  tf  the  escaping  sighs  and 
moans  of  the  bared  soul."  Then  the  face  !  The 
stage  was  darkened,  but  I  was-  so  near  to  Lady 
Macbeth,  that  the  countenance  of  her  wonderful 
interpreter,  with  all  its  powerful  workings,  was 
plainly  visible ;  and  even  then,  with  nothing  to 
aid  the  fancy,  I  beheld  that  terrible  mixture  of 
hope,  apprehension,  and  resolution  which  no  other 
actress  has  since  been  able  effectively  to  portray. 
I  was  spellbound.  A  sickly  sort  of  feeling  suc- 
ceeded the  stupor,  which,  however,  gave  place  to 
surprise  and  horror  when  Keinble  again  rushed  by 
and  debberateiy  assured  Mrs.  Siddou3  that  he  had 
"  done  the  deed."  At  the  moment  I  did  not  pre- 
cisely realize  the  nature  of  his  proceeding,  but  felt 
that  somehow  I  had  been  parilceps  criminis,  for  I 
had  never  left  his  side ;  and  I  verily  believe  if  a 
Bow  Street  runner  (as  detectives  were  then  called) 
had  made  his  appearance  at  the  moment,  I  should 
spontaneously  have  given  myself  up  as  an  accessary 
before  and  after  the  fact.  But  when  the  actor 
piteously  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  sorry  sight !  "  and 
exhibited  his  ensanguined  hands  and  poniards,  I 
remembered  the  modus  operandi  with  the  red  ochre, 
and  was  reassured.  Mrs.  Siddons  then  came  off* 
with  the  weapons.  Her  maid  was  at  hand,  and, 
without  a  word,  promptly  did  the  daubing  for  the 
resolute  lady.  A  tremor  seized  me,  —  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  my  eyes  that  the  alleged  assassinations 
were  a  piece  of  mechanical  trickery  in  which  the 
paint-pot  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  whole 
fiction  so  inimitably  played,  and  so  powerfully 
described,  had  kicked  fact  and  reason  off"  the 
throne. 

The  play  went  on,  and  in  due  time  the  banquet 
scene  was  reached.  If  I  had  had  cause  to  admire 
the  extraordinary  vocal  faculty  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  scene  wherein  Lady  Macbeth  alternately  coaxes 
and  propels  her  husband  to  do  "  unholily "  that 
which  he  wished  "  highly,"  the  banquet  offered  a 
still  more  striking  illustration  of  her  marvellous 
power  of  expression.  The  "  aside  "  rebukes  to  her 
scared  liege  lord  contrasted  singularly  in  their  sub- 
dued but  deep  tones  with  the  exquisite  grace  and 
softness,  obviously  controlling  anxiety,  of  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  assembled  guests.  "  My  lord  is  often 
thus."  "  Think  of  this  but  as  a  thing  of  course." 
"  Stay  not  upon  the  order, of  your  going,  but  go  at 
once,"  —  the  last  injunction  being  uttered  with  a 
striking  admixture  of  impatient  command  and  gen- 
tle entreaty. 

Yet  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  Mrs.  Siddons's  fa- 
vorite character,  although  dramatic  history  and 
tradition  more  immediately  associate  it  with  her 
name  and  repute.  She  unquestionably  entertained 
much  admiration  for  all  the  ideal  heroines  of  the 
poet,  but  only  really  relished  such  as  pictured  the 
lofty  virtues  of  her  sex.  Thus,  Queen  Katharine, 
in  Henry  VIII.,  was  her  favorite  character.  She 
told  Dr.  Johnson  she  preferred  it  because  it  was  so 
natural.  She  unconsciously  sympathized  with  what 
was  at  once  truthful,  good,  modest,  and  regal. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  blended  dignity  and 
pathos  of  her  appeal  to  the  king ;  nothing  approach 
the  grandeur  of  her  tone,  when,  putting  aside  Car- 
dinal Campeius,  who  had  supposed  himself  addressed 
by  "  Lord  Cardinal,"  she  points  to  Wolsey,  and  ex- 
claims, "  To  you  I  speak  ! "  Harlowe,  the  painter, 
said  he  thought  her  statuesque  attitude  at  that  mo- 


ment was  the  sublimest  thing  in  ancient  or  modern 
sculpture.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  magnificence 
of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  grace  of  a  Praxiteles. 
Seven  distinct  rounds  of  applause  usually  accom- 
panied the  utterance  of  that  simple  apostrophe. 
Harlowe  took  advantage  of  the  time  she  was  thus 
obliged  to  occupy  in  one  attitude,  to  sketch  the 
whole'  scene,  and  he  afterwards  transferred  it  to 
canvas.  The  whole  of  the  Kemble  family,  with 
other  distinguished  actors,  were  pressed  into  the 
picture,  which  even  now,  in  its  engraved  form, 
bears  a  good  price  in  the  market. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  DESSERT. 

Alas  !  for  that  time,  "  how  far  unlike  the  now 
and  then,"  when,  little  John  the  Baptists  that  we 
were,  with  our  heads  in  chargers  of  frill,  we  cared 
not  yet  for  any  of  those  toys  of  humanity,  double 
firsts,  mitres,  seats  in  parliament,  fox-hounds,  yachts, 
&c.,  those  unsatisfying  toys,  and  were  supremely 
happy  with  what  we  had  been  expecting  for  several 
hours,  —  the  fat  plump  fig  with  the  golden  seeds, 
and  the  spoonful  of  West  Indian  jelly,  which  were 
solemnly  handed  over  to  us  after  dinner,  on  the 
night  of  the  annual  party,  by  the  tall  severe  gentle- 
man (friend  of  the  family),  who  evidently  regarded 
our  arrival  from  the  nursery  with  the  intensest 
disgust,  thinly  covered  over  by  a  miserable  varnish 
of  gay  benevolence. 

On  those  rare  dinner-party  days  it  was  our  habit 
to  prowl  round  the  butler's  pantry  and  keep  a 
bright  lookout  about  the  top  shelves  for  those  green 
dishes  full  of  almonds  and  raisins,  those  piles  of 
oranges  stuck  proudly  with  stiff  shiny  laurel  leaves, 
or  those  little  morasses  of  golden  green  preserve, 
showing  dark  against  the  sparkling  light  of  cut-glass 
dishes,  generally  supposed  in  the  family  to  be  of 
priceless  value.  The  search  being  illegal,  the  very 
illegality  gave  it  a  kind  of  charm.  It  partook  of 
the  character  of  poaching.  It  became  then  a 
serious  speculation  among  us  junior  members  of  the 
family  what  there  would  be  at  dessert,  —  whether 
chestnuts,  or  if  the  cherry  brandy  would  be  brought 
out ;  if  there  would  be  a  pine  or  a  melon ;  whether 
the  grapes  would  go  round,  and  ever  reach  us ; 
whether  we  should  refuse  biscuits  if  they  were  likely 
to  deprive  us  of  a  chance  of  a  second  orange,  and 
so  on.  No  stockbrokers  on  'Change,  no  slippery 
rogues  with  a  new  martingale  at  Wiesbaden,  ever 
speculated  more  on  possibilities  than  we  youngsters 
did  as  we  brushed  our  hair  to  go  down  after  dinner. 
Then  was  the  time  that  fruits  were  enchanted  things 
to  us,  and  always  seemed  fresh  from  fairy  land. 

The  Persian  melons  with  the  obscure  Arabic  in- 
scriptions on  their  rinds  worked  in  white  threads, 
were  just  those  that  turned  into  Cinderella's 
coaches.  Those  leather-coated  chestnuts  came  from 
Don  Quixote's  country.  Those  little  bags  of  wine, 
called  grapes,  grew  on  the  Rhine,  —  perhaps  by  the 
Rats'  Tower  where  the  wicked  bishop  was  eaten  up. 
Every  fruit  had  its  story,  and  was  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  legend. 

That  pleasant  little  combination  dish  of  fruit  that 
they  bring  you  after  dinner  at  a  French  restaurant 
called  Les  Quatre  Mendiants,  as  strongly  suggests  a 
legend  as  does  the  French  name  for  aromatic  vine- 
gar,—  the  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves.  The  lat- 
ter story  is  that,  rubbed  over  with  this  pungent 
liquid,  four  thieves  of  Marseilles,  during  the  time  of 
the  great  plague  in  that  city  succeeded  in  safely 
plundering  the   dead.      The   Four  Beggars  is  an 
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equally  suggestive  name.  "Who  were  these  lour 
beggars?  In  what  reign  did  they  live?  Did  they 
ever  live  ?  Wire  they  Holbein  men,  with  great 
slashed  sleeves,  tasselled  with  bunches  of  greasy  rib- 
bons, —  old  soldiers  of  Francis  the  First,  perhaps, 
who  had  wrestled  with  the  Swiss  ?  Were  they  not 
grim,  brown,  scarred  rascals,  ripe  for  the  gallows, 
gashed  by  Bernese  and  Oberland  halberds,  and 
beaten  about  by  Burgundian  partisans ;  nimble  at 
cutting  purses ;  nimming  heavy  gold  chai'ns ;  snatch- 
ing silk  cloaks  and  feathered  velvet  caps  with  cam- 
eos and  jewels  at  their  sides  ;  dexterous  at  threading 
crowds  at  preachings  and  processions,  —  sturdy,  res- 
olute, heartless,  merry,  desperate,  Heaven-forsaken 
scoundrels,  living  for  the  moment  and  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  with  their  heads  against  the  dead 
deer,  sleeping  away  the  thoughts  of  the  future  ? 
Would  not  Callot  have  sharply  etched  their  rags  and 
ribbons,  and  Rembrandt  have  watched  them  through 
a  prison  grating,  while  horrible  Abhorson  was  grind- 
ing his  axe  in  the  courtyard  and  blinking  at  the 
sun  ?  would  not  Salvator  Rosa  have  sketched  them 
as  they  lay  on  a  rock  under  a  shattered  oak-tree, 
gambling  with  torn  and  greasy  cards  for  a  gold  cru- 
cifix and  a  pearl  rosary  ?  would  not  Teniers  have 
pictured  them  revelling  at  a  village  inn,  drunk  at 
skittles,  tipsy  at  shuffle-board,  —  swaggering,  swear- 
ing, pulling  out  knives,  hugging,  or  stabbing  ? 

It  was  this  same  dish  about  which  we  once  found 
some  stray  French  verses  written  on  the  back  of  a 
wine-list  in  a  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royal.  They  ran, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  roughly  paraphrase  them, 
somewhat  thus,  —  and,  if  pointless,  they  are  at  least 
picturesque  :  — 

QlTATRE   MeXDIANTS  —  (THE   FOUR   BEGGARS). 

Once  on  a  time,  in  the  brave  Henry's  age, 

Four  beggars  dining  underneath  a  tree, 
Combined  their  stores.    E»ch  from  his  wallet  drew  j 

Handfuls  of  stolen  fruit,  and  sang  for  glee. 

So  runs  the  story.     "  Garcjon,  bring  the  carte,  — 
Soup,  cutlets,  —    Stay,  and,  mind,  a  matelotte. 

And,  Charles,  —  a  pint  of  Burgundy's  best  Beaune  ; 
In  our  deep  glasses  every  joy  shall  float. 

"  And,  gar<jon,  bring  me,  from  the  woven  frail 
That  turbaned  merchants  from  fair  Smyrna  sent, 

The  figs  with  golden  seeds,  the  honeyed  fruit 
That  feast  the  stranger  in  the  Syrian  tent. 

"  Go  fetch  us  grapes  from  off  the  vintage  rows. 
Where  the  brown  Spaniards  gayly  quaff  the  wine 

AVhat  time  the  azure  ripple  of  the  waves 
Laughs  bright  between  the  green  leaves  of  the  vine. 

"  Nor  yet,  unmindful  of  the  fabled  scrip, 

Forget  the  nuts  from  Barcelona's  shore, 
Soaked  in  Iberian  oil  from  olives  pressed,;. 

To  the  crisp  kernels  adding  one  charm  more. 

"  The  almonds  last,  plucked  from  a  sunny  tree 

•Half-way  up  Libanus,  blanched  as  snowy  white 
As  Leila's  teeth  ;  and  they  will  fitly  crown 
The  beggars'  fourfold  dish  for  us  to-night 

"  Beggars  were  happy,  then  let  us  be  so  ; 

We  've  buried  Care  in  wine's  red  glowing  sea  ;  — 
There  let  him  soaking  lie,  —  he  was  our  foe,  — 

Joy  laughs  above  his  grave,  and  so  will  we." 

The  History  of  Cooking,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  that  ever  ruined  a  publisher.  It 
would  run  to,  say  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  volumes  folio  without  the  index,  and  would  se- 
cure the  author  a  limited  income,  but  an  enormous 
fame.  Perhaps  the  world  is  hardly  ripe  for  it  yet. 
Let  the  globe  go  on  turning  its  round  sides  like  an 
enormous  apple  to  the  sun's  fire  for  a  century  longer, 
and.  perhaps  then  it  will  be  ready  for  the  book.  One 
volume  would  be  dedicated  to  the  gay  and  smiling 
subject  of"  Desserts,"  and  a  pleasant,  anecdotic  little 
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pamphlet  of  four  thousand  and  odd  pages  it  would 
make. 

The  dessert  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  special 
character.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  Cellini 
cup  and  Limoges  plate,  and  Palissy  dish  and  gold- 
chased  goblet,  about  it,  and  perfumes  and  spices 
enough,  no  doubt.  We  picture  the  cakes  like  wed- 
ding-cakes, heavy,  full  of*  citron,  rather  indigestible  ; 
and  we  imagine  certain  errors  of  taste  marring  the 
whole  affair :  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  time  when  at  a 
lord  mayor's  feast  a  be-ribboned  dwarf  jester,  at  a 
given  signal,  took  a  flying  header  into  a  huge  bowl 
of  custard,  to  the  alarm,  terror,  indignation,  and  de- 
light of  the  aldermen,  the  court  gallants,  and  the 
ladies,  whose  ruffs,  farthingales,  and  slashed  hose 
of  silk  and  satin  must  have  been  cruelly  splashed 
and  spotted. 

In  the  times  of  the  Medicis  and  the  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  the  French  and  Italian  nobles  had  a  curi- 
ous custom  of  always  carrying  about  with  them,  in 
the  pockets  of  their  silk  doublets,  costly  little  boxes 
full  of  bonbons. 

Henri  Quatre,  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  all  their 
friends  and  foes,  carried  about  with  them  little  gold 
and  Limoges  enamelled  boxes,  still  to  be  seen  at 
any  sale  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson's ;  no  doubt 
there  was  one  full  of  red  and  white  sugar-plums  in 
the  pocket  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  she  fell 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  block  in  Fotheringay.  You 
may  be  sure  there  was  one  in  the  pouch  of  grisly 
Due  de  Guise,  with  the  close  cropped  bullet  head 
and  the  long  spidery  legs,  when  he  lay  dead  and 
bleeding  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  castle  of  Blois; 
no  doubt  as  he  fell,  with  a  dull  thump,  a  stream  of 
red  and  white  "ten  thousands"  rolled  along  the 
marqueterie.  It  was  a  childish  custom  ;  it  proves  that 
the  age  had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  a  more  boyish  taste 
than  ours  possesses,  but  it  must  have  been  useful  for 
diplomatic  purposes  and  highly  conducive  to  flirt- 
ing. How  the  custom  must  have  helped  to  develop 
character  and  illustrate  temper !  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute could  snap  his  box  down  and  refuse  a  bon- 
bon, or  Malvolio  could  smile  and  present  his  with  a 
bow  and  a  conceited  grimace.  Jaques  would  mora- 
lize as  he  gulped  a  red  almond,  and  Mercutio,  hold- 
ing one  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  would 
rattle  out  a  dozen  quips  before  he  swallowed  the 
sweetmeat  with  a  laugh  and  askance  look  at  scorn- 
ful Beatrice. 

It  is  in  Robert  May's  . "  Accomplished  Cook," 
published  in  16G5,  five  years  after  the  glorious  and 
never  sufficiently  to  be  remembered  Restoration  of 
that  Father  of  (a  good  many  of)  his  subjects, 
Charles  the  Second,  atter,  as  Marvell  said,  he  had 
been,  like  the  son  of  Kish,  in  exile,  — 

"  Seeking  his  father's  asses  all  the  while,  —  " 

it  was  at  old  Lady  Dormer's,  that  this  zealous  ser- 
vant in  his  eager  pursuit  of  fame  devised  a  central 
ornament  for  a  dessert.  It  gives  one  a  strange 
notion  of  the  tasteless  luxury  and  coarse  pleasures 
of  the  society  where  Rochester  fluttered  and  where 
Buckingham  flaunted.  Mr.  Robert  May  expatiates 
largely  on  the  skill  and  art  required  to  build  a  large 
gilded  ship  of  confectionery, —  its  ruasts,  cabins,  port- 
holes, and  lofty  poop,  all  smart  and  glittering :  its 
rigging  all  ataunto ;  its  bunting  flying ;  its  figure- 
head bright  as  gold  leaf  could  make  it.  Its  guns 
were  charged  with  actual  powder,  its  cargo  was  two 
turreted  pies,  one  full  (O  admirable  invention!)  of 
live  birds,  the  other  (O  incomparable  ingenuity  of 
the  Apician  art ! )  of  frogs.,    When  borne  in  by  gay 
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pages  to  the  sound  of  music,  the  guns  were  dis- 
charged, the  ladies  screamed  and  fainted,  so  much 
so  as  to  require  being  held  up  and  consoled  with  sips 
of  Tokay,  the  gallants  all  the  while  smiling  and 
applauding. 

This  done,  says  the  zealous  and  thoughtful  man, 
to  sweeten  the  smell  of  powder,  "let  the  ladies  take 
the  egg-shells  full  of  sweet  waters  (atao  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  vessel),  and  throw  them  at  each  other, 
and,  all  danger  being  seemingly  over  by  this  time, 
you  may  suppose  they  will  desire  to  see  what  is  in 
the  pies,  and  when  lifting  first  the  lid  off  one  pie, 
out  skip  some  frogs,  which  make  the  ladies  to 
skip  and  shriek ;  next  after  the  other  pie,  whence 
come  out  the  birds,  who,  by  a  natural  instinct 
flying  in  the  light,  will  put  out  the  candles;  so 
that  what  with  the  flying  birds,  skipping  frogs,  the 
one  above,  the  other  beneath,  will  cause  much 
delight  and  surprise  to  the  whole  company."  At 
length  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  a  banquet 
brought  in-  the  music  sounds,  and  every  one  with 
much  delight  rehearses  their  actions  in  the  former 
passages.  "  These,"  says  May,  regretfully  (for  the 
immortal  dish  was  invented  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First),  "  these  were  formerly  the  delight  of  nobil- 
ity before  good  housekeeping  had  left  England,  and 
the  sword  really  acted  that  which  was  only  counter- 
feited in  such  honest  and  laudable  exercises  as 
these."  Such  were  the  sports  at  Whitehall  when 
black-browed,  swarthy  "  Old  Rowley  "  presided  at 
the  table,  on  which  grave  Clarendon  condescended 
to  smile,  and  which  Evelyn  and  Waller  may  have 
watched  with  blind  approval. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  brought  over  sound  Prot- 
estantism, but  German  taste.  Cookery  grew  cum- 
brous, dull,  and  uninventive.  A  vulgar  naturalism 
became  the  fashion  with  the  Germanized  Italian  and 
French  cooks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Horace 
Walpole,  great  about  trifles,  incomparable  decider 
of  the  width  of  a  shoe-buckle,  keen  despiser  of  all 
follies  and  meannesses  but  his  own,  neat  and  fas- 
tidious tripper  along  a  flowery  path  over  this  vulgar 
and  pauper-encumbered  planet,  derided  the  new 
fashion  in  desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits,  sugar-plums', 
and  creams,  simple,  unpretending,  and  pleasant 
facts,  had  long  since  given  way  to  fashionable 
inanity  and  fashionable  rusticity  to  harlequins, 
gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shepherdesses  of 
Saxon  China.  This  was  the  Pre- Adamite  formation, 
but  these  fantastic  creatures,  wandering  about  a 
dessert  in  a  meaningless  way  among  dry  frizzly 
groves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  insipid.  By  degrees  the  great 
minds  in  the  white  nightcaps  soared  higher  (the  im- 
perfect metaphor  must  be  excused),  and  there  ap- 
peared at  my  Lord  Clacklemore's  dessert,  and  at  the 
Earl  of  Tattleton's  dinner-table,  meadows  full  of 
paper  cattle  all  over  spots,  sugar  cottages,  where 
Damon  and  Chloe  lived  when  they  were  not  at  the 
Ridotto,  or  ambiguous  Madame  Cornelvs's  great 
masquerade  in  Soho  Square  ;  pygmy  and  long-legged 
Neptunes  in  cockle-shell  cars  domineering  over 
oceans  of  looking-glass  and  rumply  seas  of  silver  tis- 
sue. My  Lady  Fitzbattleaxe,  the  Honorable  Miss 
Hpopington,  and  plain  Miss  Bluesacque,  came  home 
from  Chenevix's  and  the  India  shops  laden  with 
dolls,  babies,  and  little  gods  anVl  goddesses,  not  for 
their  children  but  for  their  housekeepers.  Gradu- 
ally even  such  brains  as  those  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  chosen  companions  were  Desnoyers 
the  dancing-master,  and  Bubb  Doddington  the 
toady,   began  to   deride   these   little   puppet-shows 


that  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  Burgundy  glasses 
and  the  dishes  of  macaroons.  The  Dilettante  so- 
ciety, and  fashionable  visits  to  Rome  and  Florence, 
awakened  expanded  notions  of  art.  The  grandeur 
of  size  now  struck  these  pygmy  dandies.  The 
ambitious  confectioners  of  the  fashionable  squares 
aspired  to  positive  statuary,  spindle-legged  Venuses, 
and  barber's  dummy  Marses,  in  affected  postures. 
Walpole  mentions  a  celebrated  confectioner  of  Lord 
Albermarle's,  who  loudly  complained  that  his  lord- 
ship would  not  break  up  the  ceiling  of  the  dining- 
room  to  admit  the  heads,  spear-points,  and  upraised 
thunderbolts  of  a  middle  dish  of  Olympian  deities 
eighteen  feet  high. 

But  even  this  flight  of  my  Lord  Albemarle's  con- 
fectioner was  surpassed  by  an  enthusiastic  contem- 
porary in  the  service  of  the  Intendant  of  Gascony, 
at  a  great  feast  given  in  that  province  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  nobles  of 
Gascony  were  treated  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert. 
The  latter  concluded  with  a  representation,  by 
waxed  figures  moved  with  clock-work,  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  sick-room  of  the  Dauphiness  and  the 
happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  great  monarchy. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  over  zeal  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  Neapolitan  confectioner,  whom  Mr 
Hayward  describes  as  deeply  impressed  with  the 
dignity  of  his  art.  His  Grace  was  one  night  in  bed 
fast  asleep,  and  with  the  curtains  drawn  snug,  when 
"  he  was  'ware  of  an  excited  knock  at  the  door  sev- 
eral times  impatiently  repeated.  Somewhat  impa- 
tiently the  Duke  stirred  in  his  warm  nest,  sat  up, 
pulled  the  curtains  back,  and  asked  testily  who  the 

was  there  ?  "      A  voice  answered  in  broken 

English  :  — 

"  C'est  rnoi  settlement,  —  it  is  only  me,  Signor 
Due.  I  was  last  night  at  the  opera,  and  was  dream- 
ing of  the  music.  It  was  Donizetti's,  and  I  have  got 
one  grand  idea.  I  rose  from  my  bed.  I  invented  a 
sorbet.  I  have  named  it  after  that  divine  composer, 
and  I  hasten,  avec  la  plus  grande  vitesse,  to  inform 
your  Grace."  This  reminds  the  narrator,  from  whom 
we  quote,  of  Herbault's  address  to  an  English  lady 
of  rank,  when  he  hurried  to  her  hotel  to  announce 
the  completion  of  an  order  for  a  turban  and  ostrich 
feathers :  "  Madame,  after  three  sleepless  nights, 
the  feathers  are  arranged." 

The  Prince  Regent,  whose  tastes  inclined  to  a  sort 
of  vulgar  and  spurious  Orientalism,  at  one  of  his 
costly  feasts  at  Carlton  House,  had  a  channel  of  real 
water  running  round  the  table,  and  in  this  swam  gold 
and  silver  fish. 

The  French  epicurean  writers  say  that  the  dessert 
should  be  the  girandole  or  crowning  tableau  of  the 
dinner.  It  should  surprise,  astonish,  dazzle,  enchant. 
If  the  dinner  have  fully  satisfied  the  sense  of  taste 
and  the  well-balanced  appetite,  the  dessert  should 
address  itself  to  the  soul  through  the  eyes.  It  should 
rouse  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and 
crown  the  enjoyments  that  commenced  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  cover  of  the  soup  tureen,  —  that  Pan- 
dora's casket  of  a  bad  dinner,  that  joy  and  triumph 
of  a  successful  and  tasteful  repast. 

The  dessert  is  allowed  by  all  French  writers  to 
be  Italian  in  origin.  The  maitre  d'hotel,  before  the 
Italian  dessert  arrived,  gloried  in  large  dishes, 
mountains  of  fruit,  and  sticky  hills  of  sweetmeats. 
The  elegance  was  clumsy  and  ostentatious.  There 
was  no  poetry  in  it.  Paul  Veronese's  picture  of  the 
Marriage  of  Cana  will  give  some  idea  of  the  primeval 
French  dessert.  The  newer  fashion  consisted  in 
those  futSe   trees   and   shrubs   and   orchards:   and 
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gardens  abused  by  Horace  Walpole;  but  French- 
me.ii  delighted  in  the  seas  of  glass,  the  llowcr-beds 
formed  of  colored  sand,  and  the  little  men  and 
women  in  sugar  promenading  in  enamelled  bowling- 
greens.  This  custom  had  not  been  introduced  in 
lGGi  -  16GG,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  those 
magnificcntyr/cN  at  Arersailles  of  which  Moliere  has 
left  glowing  descriptions.  The  sand  gardens  first 
appeared  in  France  in  1725,  at  the  marriage  of  that 
miserable  and  selfish  voluptuary  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
with  Queen  Mary  of  Poland  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
princess,  brought  up  in  misery  and  obscurity  in  the 
little  town  of  AVissenbourg,  was  delighted'  with  the 
fantastic  new  fashion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  art  and 
science  to  advance  from  conquest  to  conquest.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  once  said,  science  grew  so  fast  that, 
ivcn  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  his  work 
had  to  receive  constant  alterations.  Desfbrges, 
father  of  the  author  of  several  romances,  and  the 
comedies  of  The  Jealous  Wife  and  Tom  Jones  in 
London,  was  the  first  decorator  of  those  days.  He 
introduced  imitation  foliage,  and  gave  to  the  frizzled 
muslin  what  was  then  considered,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  his  eulogizers,  "  un  si  grand  air  de  nature  et 
de  verite."  To  him  succeeded  another  great  crea- 
ture, De  Lorrae.  De  Lorme  had  not  such  profun- 
dity of  imagination  and  creative  genius,  yet  he  still 
found  laurels  in  Paris  to  harvest,  and  what  he  left 
ungathered  were  stored  up  by  Dutfoy,  of  the  Rue 
de  l'Arbre  Sec,  who,  circa  1805,  immortalized  him- 
self by  forming  the  centre  of  his  dessert  of  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  severest  proportions,  of  perfect 
taste  and  of  vast  extent.  Domes,  cupolas,  huge 
peristyles,  galleries  in  perspective,  elegant  porticos, 
columns,  entablatures,  architraves,  were  moulded  by 
his  ingenious  and  skilful  hands.  The  profiles  were 
of  remarkable  purity,  the  ornaments  of  exquisite 
taste.  The  appropriate  attributes  with  which  he 
adorned  his  temples  rendered  mythology  an  after- 
dinner  study,  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive.  To 
these  temples  this  great  man  added  woods  and 
groves  (the  trees  full  of  nature),  and  adorned  them 
with  groups  of  figures  of  Sevres.  He  almost  gave 
movement  and  life  to  these  extraordinary  pictures, 
and,  by  managing  his  light  and  shade  with  taste, 
lent  an  enchantment  to  the  whole,  turning  even  a 
wood  of  frizzled  muslin  into  a  slice  of  fairy  land. 

But  the  great  Dutfoy  did  not  rest  here.  Naught 
with  him  was  done  while  aught  remained  to  do.  He 
was  exactly  like  Coasar  as  far  as  that  went.  He  had 
already  ransacked  earth,  air,  water,  to  please  the 
senses  ;  he  now  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  the  pyrotechnist,  and  that  artist, 
roused  by  friendship  and  money,  hurried  to  his  suc- 
cor. He  mixed  harmless  Chinese  and  scented  fire- 
works with  his  temples  and  Greek  shrines ;  at  a 
given  signal  fire  was  brought,  and  the  carefully  con- 
cealed match  lighted.  In  a  moment  the  Temples  of 
Dutfoy  were  the  centres  of  a  whirl  of  colored  fires  ; 
a  thousand  gerbes  darted  to  the  ceiling,  and  shed 
their  scented  sparks  on  the  astonished  and  delighted 
guests.  The  noise  and  fragrance  of  this  fountain  of 
light,  flame,  and  color  produced  a  surprise  undis- 
turbed by  the  shadow  of  a  fear ;  for  the  sparks,  in 
spite  of  their  brilliancy,  were  so  innocent,  that  even 
the  finest  and  most  gauzy  silks  and  tissues  received 
no  damage  from  them.  Every  one  allowed  that 
Fairy  Land,  on  a  Royal  birthday,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  their  eyes,  and  that  no  more  lively  and 
splendid  way  of  terminating  a  banquet  had  ever 
been  devised. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  sugar  rocks  strewn  with 


delicacies  were  also  fashionable  at;  desserts,  with  fruits 
glaco'es  au  caramel,  pyramids  of  bonbons,  iced 
cheese,  &c.  At  the  same  period  a  Parisian  confec- 
tioner won  eternal,  or  almost  eternal,  fame  —  say  six 
months'  fame  —  by  preparing  for  state  desserts  the 
principal  scenes  in  the  Opera  of  "  The  Bards."  Ah, 
those  were  times  !  A  confectioner  had  to  keep  his 
wits  about  him  then,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
ieer,  confectioner,  decorator,  painter,  architect, 
sculptor,  and  florist.  Yes,  there  was  room  for  genius 
then.     A  dessert  might  run  to  ten  thousand  crowns. 

The  dessert  is  meant  for  the  eyes  more  than  the 
stomach.  Yet  what  bright  and  pleasant  things  have  ' 
been  said  "  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  "  ;  what 
pretty  and  gallant  compliments  paid  as  filberts  have 
been  cracked  !  How  agreeable  it  is  on  a  winter 
evening  to  see  a  broadside  of  honest  chestnuts  bounce 
and  bang  from  the  lower  bar  of  the  grate,  what 
time  the  miserable  and  tepid  formality  of  smug- 
gling them  in,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  has  been  for- 
gotten for  the  quiet  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
really  friendly  party  !  The  dinner  is  over,  its  toils, 
its  glories,  are  past ;  we  are  now  in  a  flowering  prai- 
rie of  idleness,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  fruits, 
and  to  sip  at  all  preserves  that  are  not  at  discord 
with  our  wine. 

Take  it  altogether  (conventional  as  it  is),  no  one 
would  wish  the  custom  of  dessert  abolished.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  fruit  harvest ;  but  the  ladies  must  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  leave  us,  now  the  three-bottle 
days  are  gone  forever.  And  if  English  families  would 
only  get  into  the  quiet,  enjoyable  German  way  of  part 
singing,  and  would  teach  their  young  people  to  sing, 
dessert  would  be  the  best  time  for  a  little  agreeable, 
unostentatious,  cosey,  natural  music. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Marvellous  is  the  power  of  old  associations. 
The  familiar  nickname  you  have  borne  at  school  or 
college  exercises  a  spell  over  you  to  your  dying 
day  ;  at  least,  if  it  do  not,  you  must  have  been  more 
than  usually  successful  in  the  cultivation,  which  all 
of  us  think  we  have  to  practise  for  our  ease  and  ad- 
vantage, of  deadened  feelings.  For  my  part,  I  flat- 
ter myself  I  am  as  carefully  weeded  of  all  genuine, 
spontaneous  gush  as  most  of  my  equals,  or  even  of 
my  superiors;  and  yet,  if  the  compound  householder 
himself  were  to  rise  again,  confront  me  suddenly 
anywhere,  and  address  me  familiarly  as  Pod  (the 
nickname  I  bore  at  school),  I  feel  sure  I  should,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  respond  not  uncordially, 
and  if  he  were  to  proceed  to  ask  the  loan  of  hali-a- 
crown,  I  should  be  very  near  (but  I  should  then 
have  had  time  to  recover  myself)  pulling  out  the 
exact  sum-     I  can  mention  a  few  cases  in  point. 

There  was  Percy  Wentworth  Howard,  whom  we, 
who  were  his  familiar  form-fellows,  used,  with  school- 
boys' sardonic  pleasure  in  ignoring  high-sounding 
names,  to  call  Jock.  I  had  not  met  him  more  than 
once  or  twice  since  he  left  school,  when  one  day  I 
saw  him  at  Lord's.  He  had  been  several  years  in 
India ;  he  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  captain ;  he 
wore  a  most  distinguished  air ;  he  was  dressed  to 
perfection  ;  and  he  had  with  him  what  looked  like 
a  fellow-captain  of  similiar  exterior.  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  him  ;  and'I  must  confess  (what  nobody 
can  possibly  regret  more  than  I  do)  that  there  was 
(and  is)  nothing  in  my  outward  appearance  —  from 
unfashionable  hat,  down  an  unstriking  face,  past 
well-worn  waistcoat  and  trousers,  to  clumsy  boots 
—  to  give  promise  of  au  eligible  acquaintance ;  and 
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I  have  had  reasons  since  to  believe  that  if  he  had 
been  allowed  a  little  time  for  contemplation  and 
preparation,  or  if  I  had  called  him  Captain  Howard, 
or  even  Howard,  he  would  have  cut  me.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  I  came  upon  him  suddenly ;  and  when 
surprise  elicited  from  me  a  joyful  cry  of  "  Hollo, 
Jock ! "  the  familiar  voice  and  name  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  greeted  me  quite  cordially  ;  whilst 
his  companion  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  a  glass  in  one  of  them,  to  assist  them 
in  discovering  the  truth.  The  companion,  more- 
over, was  facetious  enough  to  observe  afterwards,  as 
I  have  been  informed  (by  a  kind  friend),  that  he 
"  couldn't  think  what  it  was  Howard  had  got  hold 
of."  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  inviting  that  com- 
panion to  fight  across  a  handkerchief  (for  a  British 
officer  who  accepts  a  challenge  nowadays  must  be 
a  madman,  —  and  I  don't  think  the  companion 
was). 

Then  there  's  Bradshaw.  I  heard  the  account 
from  his  own  lips.  Bradshaw,  having  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  being  (as  he  has  himself  been 
known  upon  occasion  to  declare)  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, wearing  mustache,  beard,  eye-glass,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  personage  who  must  be  set 
down  as  at  least  somebody,  displaying  a  generally 
haughty  demeanor,  which,  as  a  stranger  once  in- 
formed him  (to  his  content,  rather  than  anything 
else),  "  did  n't  invite  conversation,  sir,"  and  priding 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  looked  noli  me  tangere 
to  perfection,  had,  nevertheless,  a  weak  point,  dat- 
ing back  from  ever  so  many  years  ago,  in  the  maj- 
esty which  did  hedge  him.  Fugit  irrevocabile  ver- 
bum;  and  the  unapproachable  Bradshaw  could  not 
dissociate  himself  from  a  nickname  which  had  stuck 
to  him  at  school ;  and  that  nickname  was  Jinks. 
Now,  a  school-fellow  of  Bradshaw's  and  mine,  whom 
we  had  neither  of  us  seen  for  many  years,  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  in  consequence  of  having  done  some- 
thing "  queer  "  (or,  to  be  more  plain,  by  no  means 
honorable),  and  there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  the  man  who  had  so  done  could  no  longer  be 
known.  One  day,  however,  I  met  Bradshaw,  and 
he  said  to  nle  in  an  excited  manner :  "  By  Jove ! 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  came  across  So-and-so  just 
now,  and  it  was  deuced  awkward.  I  felt  inclined 
to  cut  him,  but  he  came  up  to  me,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  :  '  How  are  you,  Jinks  ? '  And 
what  ever  are  you  to  do  when  a -fellow  calls  you 
Jinks  ?  You  must  shake  hands,  you  know ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  when  I  recollect  what  that  fellow 
was,  I  can't  believe  all  they  say  about  him."  And 
I  'm  very  much  of  Bradshaw's  opinion. 

Even  bishops  —  if  one  who  was  himself  eventually 
a  bishop  be  worthy  of  credit  —  cannot  altogether 
rid  themselves  of  the  influence  of  early  associations, 
and  are  liable  to  let  slip  from  their  tongues,  some- 
times to  their  own  discomfiture,  nicknames  or  epi- 
thets affixed  in  the  days  of  youth.  According  to 
the  eventual  bishop's  story,  a  reverend  gentleman 
named  Villiers,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  a 
bishopric,  and  was  under  the  first  joyous  effects  of 
promotion,  encountered  in  the  street,  and  accosted, 
an  old  college-friend,  saying :  "  Ah !  how  are  you, 
mad  Talbot  ?  "  "Glad  to  see  you  have  n't  forgotten 
old  names,"  answered  Talbot,  sardonically :  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  bishopric,  lushj  Villiers  " ; 
for  by  this  style  and  title,  Latinized  and  softened  by 
classical  scholars  into  Lucius  Villierius,  was  the 
right  reverend  father  said  to  have  been  known  at 
college. 

So  deeply  rooted,  then,  and  so  hard  to  be  eradi- 


cated, are  the  affections  and  memories  of  "  auld 
langsyne,"  that  I  can  easily  believe  Morris,  ■who  tells 
me  that  he  has  never  recovered  from  the  wrench  it 
required  to  break  off  an  old  friendship.  "  If  I  were 
to  live  a  hundred  years,"  said  he  to  me,  earnestly, 
"  I  would  never  quarrel  irremediably  with  an  old 
friend."  You  may  answer  sullenly,  as  Jonah  an- 
swered, when  he  was  asked,  "  Doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  ? "  and  say  bitterly,  "  I  do  well  to  be 
angry  even  unto  death  "  ;  but  if  you  let  your  anger 
carry  you  as  far  as  Morris's  earned  him,  you  will 
have  many  an  hour  of  exquisite  remorse.  The  old 
friend's  face  will  haunt  you  as  you  lie  awake  o' 
nights  ;  the  old  friend's  face  will  be  the  first  to  stare 
unexpectedly  and  unrecognizingly  upon  you  in 
strange  places;  the  old  friend's  face  will  appear 
like  a  ghost's  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  company,  of 
whom  you  are  one,  and,  like  a  ghost's,  will  spoil  your 
mirth  ;  the  old  friend's  face,' careworn  and  haggard, 
will  confront  you  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  you 
will  be  smitten  with  a  dreadful  pang.  Where  and 
when  you  least  look  for  it,  the  old  friend's  face  will 
crop  up  before  you,  and  assume  an  expression  of 
utter  unconsciousness  after  one  momentary  gleam  of 
inexpressible  meaning.  Better,  you  will  think  for 
the  instant,  that  old  fashions  had  prevailed,  —  that 
one  had  slain  the  other  in  honorable  fight ;  then  the 
living  might  at  least  have  mourned  for  the  dead, 
saying  over  his  grave,  "  Alas,  my  brother  !  " 

And  yet  I  think  Morris,  if  ever  any  man  had, 
had  a  reason  for  quarrelling  irremediably.  Let  his 
simple  story  be  heard,  and  then  let  judgment  be 
passed. 

Suppose  that  Morris  and  I  are  walking  arm-in- 
arm on  the  unfashionable  side  of  Rotten  Row ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  narrow  path  on  the  Knightsbridge 
side.  On  a  sudden,  Morris  mutters  between  his 
teeth,  "  Confound  that  fellow,  —  he  's  everywhere  5 
and  he  looks  exactly  like  a  ghost  this  time." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  V  "  I  ask. 

"  Do  you  see  that  hollow-cheeked,  gray-haired 
man  on  a  very  sober  roan  cob  ?  " 

"  With  a  rat-tail  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  rider  has  shrunken,  old-man's 
legs ;  a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak ;  eyes  that  you  can 
hardly  see  now,  but  which  used  to  flash  like  a  fal- 
con's ;  dropping  chin  and  stooping  shoulders.  Yet 
he  was  once  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  you  saw  ; 
and  you  'd  hardly  believe  he  is  younger  than  I 
am." 

"  Nonsense  !  Why,  he  is  as  gray  as  a  badger,  and 
you  have  not  a  white  hair  visible." 

"  He  is  younger  than  I  am,  for  all  that ;  and  I, 
as  you  know,  am  considerably  on  the  right  side  of 
forty." 

"  But  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  his  name :  it  is  Horace 
Paton.  And  he  haunts  me  as  if  he  were  a  ghost,  — 
the  ghost  of  the  good  old  times." 

"  Then  you  do  know  him." 

"  No,  I  do  not.  I  did;  but  I  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  swore  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 
Never  you  quarrel,  old  fellow,  with  an  old  friend, 
and  swear  you  '11  never  speak  to  him  again.  He  '11 
haunt  you  as  that  man  haunts  me ;  he  '11  upbraid 
you,  by  looking  old  and  miserable  when  you  can't 
sympathize  with  him  and  cheer  him,  as  that  man 
upbraids  me ;  he  '11  pop  up  wherever  you  are,  and 
send  you  upon  a  whole  flood  of  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, which  are  turned  bitter  as  gall  at  the  sight  of 
him,  when  you  think  what  he  and  you  -were,  and  now 
are." 
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"  But,  my  dear  Morris,  this  is  not  at  all  liko  i/ou. 
How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  manage  to  quarrel 
so  bitterly  with  anybody  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear.  Paton  and  I  were  at 
school  together,  and  at  college  together ;  and,  though 
I  was  a  little  his  senior,  we  were  very  intimate. 
There  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  fun  which  we  did 
not  share,  and,  what  is  still  more  conducive  to 
friendship,  there  was  scarcely  a  scrape  which  one 
got  into  which  was  not  got  into  by  the  other.  There 
was  one  difficulty,  however,  into  which  Paton  was 
continually  falling,  but  which  I,  through  having 
more  means  than  he  had,  managed  to  avoid.  Of 
course,  I  allude  to  money-lenders.  Well,  things 
came  at  last  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  he  were  unable 
to  raise  a  certain  sum,  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
university  for  a  temporary  residence  somewhere  else, 

—  probably  in  a  prison,  —  and  then  he  could  n't  go 
out  in  honors.  And  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
acquisitive  powers,  and,  with  all  his  knocking  about, 
managed  to  read  pretty  hard,  so  that  he  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  fellowship.  His  friends  were 
therefore  in  consternation,  and  set  about  procuring 
the  necessary  sum.  His  kinsfolk  were,  some  unable, 
some  unwilling,  to  aid  him  whom  they  considered  a 
scamp  ;  so  the  burden  fell  on  college  friends.  What 
I  could,  of  course  I  did ;  and  I  refused  to  take  any 
sort  of  acknowledgment,  merely  saying  that,  if  he 
were  ever  in  a  position  to  repay,  he  could,  and  I  felt 
quite  sure  would ;  otherwise,  such  a  matter  would  go 
for  nothing  between  him  and  me.  Well,  years  went 
on;  I  had  left  the  university  (not  without  a  degree, 

—  don't  think  that)  ;  had  got  through  what  little 
money  I  had ;  had  been  unsuccessful  in  everything 
I  tried  my  hand  at;  and  had  arrived  almost  at  what 
is  called  "  the  lend-me-half-a-crown  stage."  Indeed, 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head. 
Dinners  I  read  of,  but  seldom  touched  (not  for  want 
of  inclination)  ;  and  I  was  living  proof  that  '.'  man 
wants  but  little  here  below" — just  to  maintain  ex- 
istence. Seedy  to  look  upon  I  was,  and  very  weak  ; 
and  I  perused  with  much  interest  in  the  papers  the 
accounts  of  death  "  accelerated  by  starvation." 
Meanwhile,  Paton  had  obtained  his  fellowship ;  had 
afterwards  found  lucrative  employment ;  and,  with 
his  fellowship,  must  have  had  a  pretty  fair  income. 

Still,  I  knew  he  had  heavy  college  debts,  which 
would  make  a  hole  in  his  means,  and  take  some  time 
to  pay  off;  so  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  did  not 
settle  with  me  ;  for  we  had  kept  up  no  correspond- 
ence since  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  college  soon  af- 
ter he  was  made  fellow,  and  he  might  know  nothing 
of  my  affairs.  One  day,  however,  I  found  he  had 
left  a  card  upon  me  ;  and  meeting  two  of  our  com- 
mon friends,  I  was  informed  by  them  that  he  had 
asked  them  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day  at  his 
hotel,  had  called  to  ask  me  to  join  them,  and, 
finding  I  was  out,  had  begged  them  to  give  me  the 
invitation.  I  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  just  then  ;  I  felt 
that,  if  I  were'to  go  and  dine  with  him,  the  tempta- 
tion to  allude  to  a  settlement  would  be  too  strong, 
and  I  was  conscious  how  ungracious  such  behavior 
would  appear.  I  questioned  our  two  friends  about 
his  circumstances  ;  they  told  me,  as  I  had  surmised 
irom  the  expensive  hotel  he  was  staying  at,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  very  flourishing  ;  and  they  further- 
more said,  that  he  had  himself  laughingly  admitted 
that  he  was  "rolling  in  gold,"  and  had  informed 
them  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  in  a  very  few 
days.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  abandonment  of 
his  fellowship ;  and  if  he  could  afford  to  give"  that 
up,  he  must  either  have  come  into  something  good, 


or  be  going  to  marry  "  money."  If  he  were  going 
to  marry  "  money,"  I  did  not  want  to  be  paid  from 
that  source,  or  to  give  him  the  notion  that  I  had 
waited  until  he  was  married  that  I  might  immedi- 
ately come  down  upon  him.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I  would  not  dine  with  him  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned,  and  because  my  seedy  ap- 
pearance would  have  made  it  uncomfortable  both 
for  him  and  for  me ;  and  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
exposing  my  friends  to  that  sort  of  reflected  dis- 
credit. I  therefore  wrote  him  a  note,  of  which  I 
have  kept  a  copy  :  here  it  is." 

I  took  the  copy,  and  read :  "  Dear  Paton,  — 
You  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  an  invitation  by 

and ;  and  you  were  good  enough  to  leave 

a  card  for  me  at  my  lodgings.  I  'm  sorry  to  say  I 
can't  dine  with  you,  for  several  reasons.  I  'm  out 
at  elbows,  literally,  and  out  at  toes,  too,  literally ; 
and  I  should  n't  like  to  appear  at  your  hotel  in  that 
condition.  I  can  get  scarcely  anything  to  do,  and 
what  I  get  barely  suffices  to  pay  for  my  lodgings 
and  keep  me  alive.  I  am  often  in  a  position  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  that  alderman  who  was  envious  of  a 
beggar  for  being  hungry.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  I 
were  to  dine  with  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  take  that  opportunity  of  alluding  to  what 
I  could  not  help  mentioning ;  so  I  have  preferred 
writing.  Perhaps  you  recollect  some  pecuniary 
transactions  between  us  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  be  of  some  little  service  to 
you  ;  and  as  I  am  now  so  situated  that  a  similar  ser- 
vice might  be  done  by  you  to  me,  to  my  great  ad- 
vantage, it  will  be  enough,  I  dare  say,  for  me  to 
mention  the  fact.  Pray,  don't  exceed  the  bounds 
to  which  I  went ;  and  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  I  will 
consider  that  I  am  asking  a  loan  which  I  will  repay 
when  —  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  —  I 
can.  Mind,  I  am  not  claiming  a  debt ;  I  am  only 
asking  a  tit  for  a  tat,  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  really 
can  't  do  what  I  want,  only  write  and  say  so  ;  and  I 
shall  be  sorry,  but  —  that 's  all.  Yours  faithfully, 
"Edward  Morris." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  seems  simple  enough.  I 
suppose  he  called,  paid  up,  and  said  he  had  called 
before  for  that  very  purpose." 

"  He  neither  called,"  said  Morris  with  a  sigh,  "nor 
took  any  notice  at  all  of  my  letter." 

"  The  Scoundrel ! "  I  muttered  between  my 
teeth.  * 

"  It  seemed  to  me  such  a  heartless,  cruel  thing," 
continued  Morris,  "  that,  after  waiting  two  or  three 
days,  I  made  a  resolution  to  go  to  his  hotel,  tell  him 
my  mind,  and  swear  I  would  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, speak  to  him  again.  It  was  n't  the  mon- 
ey I  cared  about  so  much ;  it  was  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  shared  good  and  evil,  and  whom  I  had 
helped  to  save  from  what  appeared  to  be  imminent 
ruin,  seemed  not  to  care  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
whether  I  died  in  the  gutter  or  not.  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  be.  very  virtuous  and  strict  about  money- 
matters ;  I  owe  people  money  myself ;  but  I  would 
n't  be  indifferent  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  who 
had  done  me  a  kindness,  and  told  me  I  could  return 
it." 

"  Well." 

"  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left  his  hotel  the  day 

after and  had   dined   with    him.      They 

told  me,  at  least,  that  he  was  to  have  done  so,  and 
was  going  straight  into  the  country  to  be  married. 
As  I  didn't  feel  any  grudge  against  his  wife,  and 
did  n't  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  possibly 
interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  her  marriage  by 
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ruffling  her  husband's  temper,  I  determined  to  bide 
my  time." 

"  Well,"  said  I  again.  9 

"  Some  people  might  suppose  that  my  determi- 
nation would  become  weakened  by  lapse  of  time  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  become  set  than  irresolute  about  a  purpose  by 
deferring  it ;  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  that  man's 
conduct,  the  more  I  resolved  to  break  with  him  for- 
ever. After  more  than  a  year,  my  time  came.  Cir- 
cumstances improved  with  me,  and  after  a  while 
Master  Paton  appeared  on  the  scene.  We  were 
more  than  once  in  the  same  public  room  together, 
but,  as  I  do  not  like  public  scandals,  I  determined 
to  wait,  unless  he  should  accost  me,  for  a  more  pri- 
vate opportunity.  Men  who  knew  both  him  and  me 
told  me  that  he  often  inquired  after  me  ;  but  some- 
how, though  he  must  have  seen  me  two  or  three 
times  as  plainly  as  I  saw  him,  he  sat  at  a  distance 
from  me,  and  took  great  apparent  interest  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Did  this  look  as  if  he  had 
not  received  my  letter,  and  as  if  he  were  unconscious 

of  having   acted   badly  ?      Besides  and 

would  have  told  him  at  the  dinner  how  matters  were 
with  me." 

"  How  did  it  end  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  One  day,"  said  Morris,  "  I  went  into  a  large 
public  room,  out  of  which  opened  the  door  of  a 
small  room.  I  turned  the  handle  and  walked  in. 
The  only  man  there  was  Paton.  I  sat  down ;  and 
Paton,  with  a  great  deal  of  his  old  exterior  coolness, 
came  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand,  and  tried  to  say 
cordially,  "  Hollo  !  Morris,  how  are  you  ?  "  I  put 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  stood  up  (for  he  used  to 
have  an  occasional  fit  of  hitting  out),  and  said :  "  I 
wrote  to  you  a  long  while  ago,  and  you  did  n't  think 
fit  to  notice  my  letter."    "  Where  did  you  write  to  ?  " 

asked  he,  trying  to  look  surprised.     "  To  the 

Hotel,"  said  I.  "  Don't  pretend  you  djd  n't  have  the 
letter ;  it  must  have  reached  you.  Your  conduct 
is  sufficient  proof  that  you  had  it,  or  you  would  have 
called  on  me  again,  or  you  would  not  have  avoided 
me,  as  you  have  done  lately."  "I  —  I  —  I,"  stam- 
mered he.  But  I  cut  him  short  by  saying  :  "  Will 
you  go  into  the  other  room,  or  shall  I  ?  The  further 
we  are  from  one  another  the  better  ;  and  I  will 
never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live,  so  help 
me  God  !  "  I  dare  say  I  turned  very  pale  ;  I  know 
lie  did,  and  without  another  word  walked  into  the 
large  room.  I  might  have  been  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  excuse  that  he  had  not  received  my  letter ;  only, 
added  to  his  suspicious  conduct  whenever  he  had 
been  inlhe  same  room  with  me  lately,  was  the  fact, 
thftt  he  had  before,  in  the  old  times,  ignored.a  letter 
I  had  sent  him  with  his  share  of  a  joint  hotel-bill  in 
it  (about  which  I  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
remind  him),  and  that  his  habit  of  ignoring  notes 
which  could  not  well  be  replied  to  without  a  remit- 
tance of  money  was  notorious.  I  had  imagined, 
however,  that  he  would  have  considered  an  old 
friend's  misery  quite  a  different  matter." 

"  I  think  you  were  perfectly  justified  in  acting  as 
you  did,"  said  I,  warmly. 

"  Well,"  rjejoined  Morris,  "  don't  you  ever  act  in 
the  same  way.  I  don't  think  I  would  again,  what- 
ever provocation  I  had.  By  some  strange  sort  of 
Nemesis,  that  man  confronts  me  everywhere.  I 
have  n't  walked  here  for  three  years  until  to-day,  and 
there  he  is,  looking  grayer,  and  older,  and  sadder, 
and  more  shrunken,  than  he  was  even  a  week  ago, 
when  he  startled  me  by  appearing  where  I  could 
have  sworn  he  would  never  come ;  and  yet  I  cannot 


ask  him  of  his  welfare,  though  he  was  my  old  school- 
fellow, my  old  comrade,  my  old  friend." 
I  think  I  shall  take  Morris's  advice. 


GOETHE  AND  MEYERBEER. 

The  legend  of  Dr.  Faust  has  fascinated  author, 
composer,  poet,  dramatist,  and  ballet-master  ever 
since  the  German  student  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  world's  stage.  Whether  as  the  printer  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  14G6,  whether  as  Johannis 
Faustus  of  Wurtemberg  in  1530,  whether  as  the 
hero  of  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  1594,  whether  as  the 
character  depicted  by  Mountford  in  1684,  the  tradi- 
tions and  plays  have  supplied  endless  matter  for  il- 
lustration. Goethe's  immortal  drama  extended  the 
influence  of  the  story.  Spohr  reigned  supreme  in 
Germany  with  his  opera  (on  the  legend,  not  on 
Goethe's  version)  until  he  was  snuffed  out  bv 
Gounod  in  the  French  adaptation  of  Goethe's  play. 
We  have  had  Faust  pantomimes  and  Faust  ballets  in 
this  country  time  out  of  mind.  Many  will  recol- 
lect the  infernal  glories  of  "  La  Tentation  "  in  Paris, 
as  performed  in  1832  at  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique,  and  its  march  of  the  diabolic  army  down 
the  devil's  staircase  into  Pandemonium,  with  Adol- 
phe  Adam's  music  ;  and  the  pale  reflex  of  some  of 
the  scenes  of  the  lower  regions  at  our  King's  Thea- 
tre in  1833,  with  Perrot  as  a  Sylph,  Coulon  as 
Mephistopheles,  Albert  as  Faust,  and  Pauline  Ler- 
roux  as  Margaret.  Then  Tieck  adapted  Goethe's 
poem  in  1829  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  great 
man.  Melancthon  has  declared  he  knew  Faust,  and 
Calderon  availed  himself  of  the  ideal  Faust  in  "  El 
Magico  Prodigioso."  Faust  has  been  in  every  hand 
of  note  in  Europe,  whether  sculptor,  painter,  engrav- 
er, poet,  musician,  or  dramatist;  not4even  the  Rus- 
sians have  escaped  the  epidemic.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered, then,  that  Meyerbeer  was  infected  ?  -His 
infatuation  for  Goethe  was  great,  and  specially  for 
"  Faust."  But  the  well-known  hesitation  of  Meyer- 
beer's character  stopped  his  treatment  of  the  story. 
Outlines  of  the  libretto  were  laid  before  him  often, 
but  none  ever  came  up  to  his  standard.  It  was  not 
Spohr  nor  Schubert,  nor  Berlioz,  nor  Gounod,  who 
prevented  the  illustrious  composer  of  the  "  Hugue- 
nots "  from  setting  Goethe's  drama  to  music,  but  the 
lack  of  a  condensation  thereof  which  should  meet 
his  exigencies.  At  last  he  saw  an  opening  for  his 
treatment.  There  was  a  writer  in  Paris,  M.  Blaze 
de  Bury,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer. 
This  author,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
composer,  wrote  a  five-act  drama,  called  "  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe."  His  original  idea  was  that  the^ 
piece  should  be  essentially  a  play,  but  the  director 
of  the  Odeon,.who  read  the  drama,  thought  that  in 
the  third  act,  a  night  scene,  music  might  be  effec- 
tively introduced.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  on  this  hint, 
spoke  to  Meyerbeer  on  the  subject.  The  composer 
declined  to  make  the  play  an  opera  :  but  an  idea 
came  into  his  head  that  Goethe  could  have  a  dream 
in  which  all  the  leading  points  of  his  dramas  and 
poems  might  be  musically  illustrated.  In  the  third 
act  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  creating  the  charac- 
ters of  his  subsequent  masterpieces,  was  to  be  reali- 
zed by  the  musician  with  all  those  effects,  choral, 
orchestral,  over  which  he  was  such  a  master. 

This  negotiation  or  understanding  began  in  1859, 
but,  with  the  "  hesitations  "  of  Meyerbeer,  the  mat- 
ter dragged  on  until  18G2.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Meyerbeer  completed  his  music  for  "  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe."     lie  spoke  of  it  to  his  intimate 
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friends  as  a  score  on  which  he  relied  more  for  his 
fame  than  anything  he  had  previously  done.  At 
length  something  like  a  definitive  understanding  was 
come  to  between  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  and  Meyerbeer 
to  the  effect  that,  after  the  production  of  the  "  Afri- 
caine,"  "  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe"  should  be  played 
at  the  Odeon.  "  L'homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose." 
Meyerbeer  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  hotel  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  which  now  bears  his  name.  In 
due  course  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  claimed  the  score  of 
the  incidental  music  to  "  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe," 
on  the  ground  of  his  agreement  with  Meyerbeer. 
Mine.  Meyerbeer,  the  widow,  her  three  daughters, 
—  Mine,  la  Baronne  de  Thorff,  Mme.  Retcher,  and 
Mdlle.  Cecile  Meyerbeer,  —  together  with  the  execu- 
tors of  Meyerbeer,  resist  the  demand,  on  the  ground 
of  Meyerbeer's  express  directions  in  his  will  to  deposit 
all  his  manuscripts,  all  his  musical  ideas  as  noted  down 
in  pocket-books  (five  volumes),  in  a  sealed  chest,  not 
to  be  opened  until  one  of  his  grandchildren  should 
display  musical  tendencies,  and  then  that  child  was 
to  have  all  his  unpublished  works  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  his  diaries,  and  his  musical  note-books. 
If  no  grandchild  should  be  musically  gifted,  the 
whole  was  to1  be  burnt ;  the  will  to  have  effect  when 
his'  three  daughters  were  no  more  and  his  grand- 
children had  arrived  at  an  age  to  indicate  musical 
capabilities.  The  only  exception  to  the  special 
wishes  of  Meyerbeer  was  for  his  opera  "  Vasco  de 
Gama "  ("  L' Africaine  "),  which  he  had  printed, 
and  the  production  of  which  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
House  or  the  Lyrique,  in  Paris,  was  permitted. 
Meyerbeer  appealed  in  his  will  strongly  to  the  love 
of  his  wife  and  children  to  carry  out  religiously  his 
request. 

The  key  to  this  strange  disposal  of  his  unfinished 
and  unpublished  works  ha3  been  sought  and  dis- 
cussed, but  the  explanation  of  those  who  knew  Mey- 
erbeer well  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  solution  of 
the  much  canvassed  problem.  Neither  Mme.  Mey- 
erbeer nor  the  three  daughters  had  any  real  sympa- 
thy with  the  deceased  as  a  composer ;  they  might 
even  be  pronounced  almost  indifferent  as  to  the 
fame  of  Meyerbeer.  He  was  conscious  of  this  lack 
of  family  feeling  for  him  as  a  musician  ;  he  was  re- 
markably sensitive  as  to  his  works  falling  into  hands 
incompetent  to  do  him  justice  ;  he  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  his  papers  being  transferred  to  a  living 
composer,  who  would  manufacture  a  new  work  out 
of  his  ideas  or  complete  his  unfinished  productions. 
He  revolted  from  having  the  words  "  posthumous 
works  "  attached  to  his  name,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  reputation.      * 

Meyerbeer's  legal  representatives  felt  bound  to 
respect  his  will,  and  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  therefore 
brought  his  action  in  Paris  against  them,  to  enforce 
the  delivery  of  the  score,  or  to  pay  him  damages  for 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  contract.  The  cause  has 
been  before  the  courts  for  a  long  time,  but  on  Fri- 
day last,  the  28th  of  August,  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine  (First  Chamber)  gave  judgment  and  non- 
suited M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  condemning  him  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  action,  grounding  their  decision  on 
the  express  orders  of  Meyerbeer  in  his  will,  and 
holding  there  never  was  such  a  formal  contract  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  deceased  as  to  entitle  the 
former  to  a  judicial  claim.  The  tribunal  also  main- 
tained that,  although  an  opera  was  the  mutual  prop- 
erty of  composer  and  librettist,  "  La  Jeunesse  de 
Goethe"  was  essentially  an  independent  drama, 
the  music  being  only  an  accessory.  The  court  also 
declared  that  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  could  not  have 


compelled  Meyerbeer,  if  he  had  been  living,  to  sur- 
render the  score,  and  that  years  had  beensuffered 
to  elapsS  since  the  death  of  the  composer  before 
action  had  been  taken  to  compel  the  executors  to 
do  what  Meyerbeer  himself  could  not  have  been 
forced  to  do,  —  that  is,  give  up  his  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Thus  has  ended  a  cause  which  will  form  an  im- 
portant episode  in  Meyerbeer's  biography,  the  most 
singular  feature  of  the  trial  being  that  the  executors 
would  perhaps  have  been  not  sorry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  legal  decision,  to  absolve  them  from  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  a  will  which  has  deprived  the  mu- 
sical world  of  a  masterpiece. 


STUDIES  ON  THACKERAY. 

BY   JAMES    UANNAY. 
I. TIIAOKEKAY   A6   A   NOVELIST. 

The  appearance  of  a  standard  and  authoritative 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Thackeray  ought  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  them.  Eve- 
ry great  writer  passes  through  several  phases  of  criti- 
cal history.  While  he  is  alive,  a  natural  reserve  pre- 
vents both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  from  express- 
ing themselves  about  him  with  perfect  freedom  ;  or, 
if  such  freedom  be  aimed  at,  the  result  is  an  excess 
either  of  panegyric  or  depreciation.  At  his  death, 
by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  communities,  the 
most  favorable  view  is  taken  of  all  that  he  has 
done  ;  for  who  would  be  so  barbarous  as  to  bring 
vinegar  instead  of  wine  to  a  funeral  pyre  ?  But  in 
a  few  years  this  last  impression  wanes.  There  is  a 
general  wish  for  absolute  impartiality  and  frankness 
of  criticism ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  critic 
to  endeavor  to  fix  the  place  of  the  author  that  his 
generation  has  lost  among  the  great  authors  of  the 
generations  gone  by.  Of  course,  this  task  cannot 
be  performed  finally  by  any  contemporary ;  and  if 
we  are  warned  to  call  no  man  happy  before  his  death, 
so  we  cannot  settle  the  rank  of  any  writer  till  his 
classical  century  has  expired.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  of  a  man's  contemporaries  about  him  has  a 
certain  freshness  and  familiarity  which  posterity  can 
only  partially  reproduce  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  im- 
agination. We  have  the  influences  which  he  felt 
around  us  like  an  atmosphere.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand his  spirit ;  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  relish  his 
genius,  whether  we  can  measure  it  or  no. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  offer  some  observations  on 
Thackeray  as  a  Novelist ;  as  a  Humorist  and  Satir- 
ist ;  as  an  Essayist  and  Critic ;  as  a  poet.  The 
division  is  made  only  for  convenience'  sake,  since, 
of  course,  there  was  a  unity  of  genius  about  him, 
forming  a  basis  for  the  display  of  these  various 
powers.  And  this  fact  is  a  good  one  to  start  from, 
because  it  gives  us  a  key  to  much  that  was  essential 
in  him  as  a  novelist.  He  was  not  a  man  with  a 
gift  for  the  creation  of  stories  only,  or  even  with  the 
higher  for  the  creation  of  character  only.  He  was 
a  thinker  and  humorist,  who  showed  a  proportionate 
degree  of  power  in  everything  that  he  undertook. 
The  smallest  of  his  sketches  or  essays  had  his  mark 
upon  it  as  distinctly,  and  could  as  little  have  been 
produced  by  anybody  else,  as  "Esmond"  or  "  Van- 
ity Fair  "  ;  the  broad  arrow  of  his  sovereignty  was 
on  biscuits  no  less  than  on  anchors.  His  writings 
form  a  system  of  social  philosophy,  and  represent  a 
special  type  of  literary  genius,  with  perfect  com- 
pleteness and  individuality.  But  his  novels  come 
first,  by  right  of  their  extent  and  elaboration.  Pie 
prepared   himself  for  them  by   years   of  thought, 
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study,  and  practice ;  years  during  which  (with 
scanty  encouragement)  he  produced' scores  of  _  de- 
lightful talcs,  essays,  and  papers,  critical,  satirical, 
comic,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  and  his  very  best  novel  is  only  one  of 
decree  ;  though  it  seems  probable  that,  but  for  the 
success  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  they  would  never  have 
been  duly  valued  during  his  lifetime. 

This  width  of  faculty  and  length  of  apprentice- 
ship harmonize  well  with  one  very  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  his  position.  Novels  in  our  day  are 
so  infinitely  subdivided,  that,  even  of  that  minority 
of  them  which  are  worth  reading  at  all,  many  are 
pictures  of  mere  fragments  of  English  life.  We 
have  novels  of  the  fashionable,  political,  military, 
religious  worlds*  in  whieh  everything  but  the  one 
world  that  the  novelist  is  dealing  with  is  ignored. 
There  are  writers  who  can  draw  a  shopkeeper,  and 
fail  when  they  attempt  to  draw  a  gentleman;  or 
who  make  a  tolerable  hand  of  a  clergyman  without 
being  able  to  paint  a  soldier  or  sailor.  But  Thack- 
eray's range  took  in  the  whole  society  of  England. 
Lord  Steyne  is  just  as  real  and  lifelike  as  J.  J.,  and 
not  a.  whit  more  so.  Dr.  Portman  is  neither  worse 
nor  better  described  than  Dr.  Firmin ;  and  Major 
Pendennis  is  as  distinct  in  outline  and  solid  in 
body  as  Colonel  Newcome.  If  the  reader  will  take 
up  "Thackeray's  figures  in  handfuls,  just  as  they 
come,  —  Becky  Sharp,  Laura  Pendennis,  Mr.  Deu- 
cease,  Barnes  Newcome,  Ethel,  his  sister,  Henry 
Esmond,  —  he  will  find,  on  thinking  them  over,  that 
as  regards  naturalness  and  truthfulness  they  are  all 
on  an  equality.  Now,  this  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  value  of  his  novels.  He  deals  little,  to 
be  sure,  with  humble  life,  and  has  not  left  us  a  San- 
cho  Panza,  Andrew  Fairservice,  Caleb  Balderstone, 
or  Jacob  Faithful;  but  this  fact  is  due  to  the  veracity 
which  was  his  crowning  merit.  He  saw  that  the 
old  type  of  feudal  servant  had  disappeared,  for  one 
thing,  and  that  there  was  little  poetry  or  humor  to 
be  got  out  of  relations  based  upon  mere  money. 
He  was  also  too  honest  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of 
classes  with  whom  he  had  never  lived;  and  he 
knew,  besides,  that  the  cultivated  classes  are  the 
real  representatives  of  the  thought  of  each  genera- 
tion. When  we  think  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  we 
think  of  the  statesmen,  writers,  beauties,  merchants, 
and  so  forth.  The  waiters  at  Button's  who  brought 
Pope  his  coffee,  differed  in  no  important  particular 
—  in  no  point  that  throws  any  light'  on  the  history 
of  England  —  from  the  drawers  at  the  "Mermaid" 
who  brought  Ben  Jonson  his  sack.  A  hundred 
years  hence,  what  Englishmen  who  read  books  a 
hundred  years  old  will  like  to  know  will  be,  what 
was  the  way  of  thinking  among,  their  ancestors  of 
Queen  Victoria's  time,  —  what  was  their  view  of 
life ;  their  standard  of  morals  and  manners  ;  their 
feeling,  about  the  form  of  society  in  which  their  lot 
waa  cast  ?  By  that  time,  the  charm  of  all  comedy 
depending  on  the  popular  humors  of  this  generation 
will  have  vanished*  and  the  charm,  too,  of  all  senti- 
ment similarly  local,  as  distinct  from  the  great  and 
permanent  features  of  human  nature,  —  common  to 
Montaigne  with  Euripides,  —  common  to  Addison 
with  Horace  or  Meander.  Truthfulness  to  this  na- 
ture, expressed  with  grace  of  form,  will  alone  have 
a  chance  of  living.  Now,  the  great  merit  of  Thack- 
eray I  take  to  be,  that  he  has  reflected  —  with  lucid 
beauty,  with  admirable  sense,  and  taste,  and  impar- 
tiality—  the.whole  range  of  the  characteristic  Eng- 
lish society  of  his  age.  He  is  not  a  fashionable 
novelist,  though  he  introduces  persons  of  fashion ; 


nor  a  military  or  clerical  novelist,  though  he  intro- 
duces soldiers  and  clergymen.  His  roll  of  books, 
like  .the  Bayeux  tapestry,  gives  us  the  whole  gene- 
ration, men  of  wit,  business,  war,  art;  women  beau- 
ful  and  plain,  loving  and  hateful,  clever  and  stupid. 
There  are  types  and  occupations,  no  doubt,  which 
he  has  not  meddled  with.  But  such  abundant  ma- 
terial exists  in  his  books,  to  show  what  kind  of  man 
is  an  English  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  his  omissions-  are  of  little  importance.  By  the 
reality  with  which  he  painted,  he  has  taught  us  to 
divine  for  ourselves  what  he  did  not  paint. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  admirable 
fidelity  to  nature,  enlivened  with  a  humor  never 
grotesque,  and  tinged  with  a  sentiment  never  maud- 
lin, is  wholly  Thackeray's  own.  Many  have  imi- 
tated him^but  he  imitated  nobody.  None  of  the 
thousand  moods  or  fashions  of  our  schools  of  think- 
ing are  repeated  in  his  books,  —  even  in  the  earliest 
of  them.  He  deals  neither  in  Wertherism,  Byron- 
ism,  nor  Carlylism ;  the  French  "  literature  of  de- 
spair "  rolled  harmlessly  as  passing  thunder  over  his 
head.  He  worshipped  no  side  of  life  or  thought 
exclusively.  "  Ivanhoe  "  did  not  fascinate  him  with 
chivalry,  nor  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  with  art ;  nor  did 
the  modern  realism  of  fiction  destroy  his  sympathy 
with  romance.  His  strong  intellect  kept  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  beginning ;  his  strong  moral  na- 
ture did  justice  from  the  beginning.  Faithfully, 
and  regardless  of  all  sentimental  whimpering,  he, 
laid  bare  the  selfishness,  meanness,  and  servility  of 
the  age.  But  with  equal  truth:  he  brought  on  the 
stage  noble  and  kindly  characters  like  Colonel  New- 
come,  Ethel  Newcome,  and  Henry  Esmond.  Severe 
upon  society  as  society,  he  had  the  strongest  faith 
in  human  nature  ;  and  his  own  great  heart  ibeat  re- 
sponsive to  all  that  was  generous  in  history,  or  fic- 
tion, or  the  world  of  his  time; 

The  independence  and  originality  of  Thackeray's 
character  as  a  writer  makes  it  difficult  to  indicate 
the  sources  of  the  culture  by  which  his  genius  was 
formed.  The  writers  of  his  own  age  who  got  the 
start  of  him  in  popularity  taught  him  nothing ;  but 
in  his  youth  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  towered 
over  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Sir  Walter.  They  had  a  good  deal 
in  common,  especially  a  sound  worldly  shrewdness, 
tempered  by  kindness  of  a  homely  character,  and 
by  humor  of  that  robust  sort  which  finds  food  for 
itself  in  the  daily  incidents  of  life.  They  both  had 
a  strong  respect  for  society,  even  while  laughing  at 
its  prejudices,  and  never  allowed  the  literature  to 
which  their  lives  were  devoted  to  usurp  superiority 
over  other  interests.  The  resemblance  between 
them,  however,  was  rather  moral  than  intellectual. 
Sir  "Walter  had  a  general  influence  over  Thackeray, 
no  doubt,  as  himself  the  real  father  of  the  truthful 
and  natural  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but 
he  had  no  special  influence,  and  the  character  of  his 
genius  was  very  different.  Thackeray  was  without 
Scott's  feudal  sympathies,  and  had  far  less  romance 
aDd  historical  feeling ;  neither  was  his  imagination 
so  various  as  that  of  Scott,  — which  created  such 
diverse  characters  as  Rebecca  and  Jeannie  Deans, 
—  nor  his  vein  of  poetry  so  rich.  In  one  point  the 
late  writer  had  an  advantage,  —  he  wrote  a  bet- 
ter style.  The  prose  of  Scott  is  cumbrous,  and 
apt  to  be  verbose ;  whereas  Thackeray's  English  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits.  It  is  pure,  clear,  simple 
in  its  power,  and  harmonious;  clean,  sinewy,  fine, 
and  yet  strong,  like  the  legs  of  a  racehorse.  Style 
is  a  gift  born  with  a  man,  but  its  character  is  greatly 
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modified  by  his  education  and  experience.  One 
Bees  very  distinctly  in  Thackeray's  style,  as  in  his 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  things,  the  Eng- 
lish public-school  and  university  man,  —  the  tone  of 
one  born  and  bred  in  the  condition  of  a  gentleman. 
The  facts  of  his  birth  and  education  colored  his 
thought  and  his  style,  just  as  Scott's  was  colored  — 
even  more  decidedly  —  by  the  family  traditions  of 
his  ancient  border-race.  He  was  never  zealous  for 
the  classics ;  but  the  classics  form  a  man  who  has 
been  nourished  on  them,  whether  he  is  conscious  of 
it  or  not.  We  none  of  us  remember  taking  in  our 
mother's  milk,  but  we  know  what  it  has  done  for  us 
for  all  that.  Thackeray  was  saturated  with  Horace, 
especially  the  lyrical  part  of  the  Venusian  ;  he  was 
also  very  fond  of  Montaigne,  and  intimate  with  him. 
In  fact,  Latin  writers,  French  writers,  and*he  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seem  to  have 
constituted  his  favorite  reading.  Yet  he  was  always 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  man  of  books ; 
and  if  we  allow  much  influence  over  the  formation 
of  his  style  to  the  sources  just  indicated,  we  may 
also  see  in  it  a  certain  conversational  ease  and 
grace,  which  is  not  a  result  only  of  reading,  and 
winch  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  detestable  style, 
formed  upon  newspapers,  of  so  many  inferior  men. 
To  hit  the  right  mean  between  a  bookishness  which 
is  too  stiff,  and  a  colloquialism  which  is  too  loose,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  achievements  in  literature,  and 
one  that  more  than  any  other  secures  to  an  author 
the  position  of  a  classic.  No  English  novelist  ap- 
proached this  standard  in  Thackeray's  time  so  nearly 
as  he,  and  perhaps  no  previous  novelist  except  the 
incomparable  Fielding. 

Thackeray  showed  all  his  characteristic  qualities 
very  early.  The  reader  who  goes  back  to  the 
"  Yellowplush  Papers,"  the  "  Fitzboodle  Confessions," 
the  "  Fatal  Boots,"  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  or  "  The 
Hoggarty  Diamond,"  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  subsequent  mas- 
terpieces. They  may  be  half-sovereigns,  and  the 
others  sovereigns,  but  they  have  equally  his  head 
upon"  them.  We  see  the  great  novelist  forming  him- 
self, but  having  already  a  distinctive  philosophy 
and  manner  of  his  own,  and  an  excellence  peculiar 
to  him.  What,  perhaps,  first  strikes  one  is  his  ease, 
—  an  ease  the  result,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of 
power.  The  observation  is  keen  and  penetrative ;  the 
humor  naturally  quiet  and  intellectual,  but  occasion- 
ally hilarious  and  redundant.  The  characters  are 
invariably  lifelike,  and  never,  under  any  temptation, 
pass  out  of  the  region  of  legitimate  comic  art.  Con- 
sidered as  stories,  the  stories  are  simple  enough ; 
and,  indeed,  Thackeray's  power  was  always  shown 
in  the  higher  walks  of  fiction,  in  the  creation  of 
character.  He  did  not  invent  a  complicated  intrigue 
and  then  a  set  of  marionettes  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
followed  nature,  which  makes  human  action  depend 
upon  human  character.  If  the  order  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's adventures  were  altered,  he  would  still  be  the 
Don.  A  talk  over  the  fire  between  Mr.  Shandy 
and  Uncle  Toby  is  worth  a  whole  volume  of  adven- 
tures by  Dumas.  But  then  it  is  precisely  the  intel- 
lectual novel  which  is  neglected  by  the  vulgar,  while 
it  is  waiting  breathlessly  to  see  "  who  "  somebody 
"  will  turn  out "  to  be,  or  is  roaring  at  a  group  of 
caricatures,  in  some  more  congenial  quarter.  Men 
like  John  Sterling  saw  that  "  The  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond "  was  as  charmingly  natural  as  Goldsmith  ; 
but  it  was  refused  by  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
neglected  by  the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  best  of  all  Thackeray's  earlier  stories,  as  he  al- 


ways thought,  and  the  one  most  worth  studying  by 
those  who  would  trace  the  development  of  his  genius. 
His  philosophy  and  his  art  are  both  there  in  charm- 
ing miniature.  We  have  his  favorite  types  of  good 
character,  —  an  honest,  unaffected,  warm-hearted 
young  fellow,  capable  of  weakness,  but  not  of  base- 
ness ;  we  have  a  rogue,  but  a  rogue  not  wholly  with- 
out some  good  points  ;  a  trusting,  loving  lass ;  a 
queer  old  lady,  not  unnaturally  queer,  however ; 
and  a  little  knot  of  people  of  condition,  some  of  whom 
have  their  own  prejudices,  but  who  are  in  the  main 
good  and  kindly.  Already  Thackeray  showed  his 
distrust  of  that  raw,  and  as  it  were  barbarous,  sim- 
plicity of  theory  which  divides  characters  into  black 
and  white,  like  chessmen,  and  opposes  them  to  each 
other  in  the  game  of  life.  He  took  care  to  exhibit 
the  good  or  evil  elements  as  preponderating  in  each 
case,  on  the  whole  ;  for,  otherwise,  morality  would 
come  to  a  dead  lock.  But  to  paint  every  villain 
with  hoofs  and  tail,  and  all  the  good  people  with 
wings,  would  have  been  far  too  rudimentary  a  con- 
ception for  a  painter  who  was  a  thinker.  Thacke- 
ray knew  life  and  human  nature  too  well  for  that. 
Yet  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  which  type  of  char- 
acter he  preferred,  —  the  good  type  with  some  weak 
points,  or  the  bad  with  some  tolerable  ones.  Our 
sympathy  is  with  Sam  Titmarsh  from  first  to  last  ; 
and  it  always  seems  wonderful  to  a  reflecting  critic 
how  anybody  could  read  the  account  of  the  honest 
fellow's  losing  his  child  during  their  poverty,  and 
then  join  in  the  once  fashionable  cant  that  the  au- 
thor was  "  cynical,"  "  a  man  without  heart,"  "  with- 
out tenderness,"  and  all  the  rest  of  that  dismal  and 
ungrateful  nonsense  !  The  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
ally is  that  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Thacke- 
ray to  be  more  tender  and  sentimental  than  he  shows 
himself;  and  that  it  was  his  intellectual  honesty 
which  kept  this  tendency  in  check,  and  made  him 
lay  bare  all  his  severest  thoughts  about  the  ugly 
and  paltry  and  ridiculous  side  of  things.  What  on 
earth  is  a  man  of  genius  sent  among  us  for  but  to 
tell  the  truth  ?  If  the  Attic  salt  loses  that  savor, 
what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  or  what  but  this  candid  and 
honest  employment  of  their  powers  has  kept  the 
Molieres  and  Montaignes,  the  Popes  and  Swifts,  the 
Horaces  and  Juvenals  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  world  ?  One  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  thinker  in  this  age  is  to  oppose  a  shallow 
optimism,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  serious 
thought,  and  of  Christianity  itself;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Carlyle,  no  man  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
useful  in  this  direction  than  Thackeray.  He  reso- 
lutely refused  to  spoil  the  stomach  of  his  generation 
by  feeding  it  on  barley-sugar. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Thackeray's  earlier 
tales  must,  of  course,  acknowledge  that  "  Vanity 
Fair  "  was  a  prodigious  advance  upon  them.  It  re- 
tains a  peculiar  charm,  though  he  reached  a  still 
higher  grade  of  art  in  "  Esmond "  and  in  "  The 
Newcomes."  There  is  an  animation  and  a  freedom 
of  satire  about  "  Vanity  Fair "  which  has  its  own 
delightfulness  as  distinct  from  the  mellower  beauty 
and  sedater  humor  of  its  successors.  In  dramatic 
effect  and  interest  of  narration,  it,  perhaps,  takes 
the  lead  of  all ;  for  Th'ackeray  has  scarcely  anywhere 
else  such  situations  as  that  of  the  Waterloo  crisis,  or 
the  surprise  of  Becky  by  her  husband  when  he  es- 
capes from  the  sponging-house.  And  how  admira- 
bly the  story  develops  itself  out  of  such  simple  ele- 
ments !  How  modest  the  fountains  from  Which  spring 
the  stream  of  story  that  by  and  by  expands  into  a 
mirror-like  lake,  reflecting  the  character  of  a  whole 
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generation !  We  have  two  middle-class  families  in 
Russell  Square,  the  son  and  daughter  of  which  are 
engaged  to  each  other.  The  daughter  has  a  school- 
fellow who  goes  out  as  a  governess  to  make  her  way 
in  the  world.  The  son  enters  the  army,  and  natu- 
rally makes  intimate  friends  at  his  mess.  But  by 
degrees  the  interest  widens  and  deepens.  A  whole 
group  of  personages  is  taken  in,  and  their  fortunes 
linked  together;  the  comedy  darkens  into  tragedy, 
the  satire  grows  more  and  more  thoughtful  and  in- 
tense, and  a  book,  apparently  begun  as  one  of  mere 
amusement,  closes,  leaving  its  reader  a  lifelong  theme 
for  emotion  and  meditation.  The  change  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  character  of  Becky 
Sharp  ;  and  nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  Thacke- 
ray's genius  than  the  probable,  reasonable,  and  en- 
tirely natural  and  sensible  way  in  which  Becky's 
progress  through  life  is  managed.  Nobody  can  lay 
his  finger  on  an  incident  in  it  not  likely  enough  un- 
der the  conditions,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
Becky's  own  character,  and  that  of  the  people 
among  whom  she  is  thrown.  It  is  this  supreme 
merit  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Thackeray  from 
mere  novelists  of  the  day ;  heroes  of  the  Photographic 
school,  which  deals  in  commonplace  realism;  and  the 
Fantastic  school  which  deals  in  extravagant  incident. 
There  are  realists,-and  realists.  Thackeray  paints 
common  life,  but  not  in  a  commonplace  manner. 
There  are  novelists  whose  imitation  is  mechanical, 
rather  than  creative,  and  resembles  the  employment 
of  real  water,  real  horses,  &c.  on  the  stage,  —  a  vul- 
garity which  attacks  art  in  its  very  essence.  They 
make  their  characters  twaddle  through  whole  pages, 
like  those  in  Swift's  satirical  piece  on  "  Polite  Con- 
versation." But  though  peop!e  do  undoubtedly 
twaddle  in  the  actual  world,  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  making  them  twaddle  in  a  work  of  art, 
which,  though  bound  to  be  natural,  is  bound  also  to 
show  some  power  of  selection  amongst  the  products  of, 
nature.  Thackeray,  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  every- 
where else  detests  the  false,  the  turgid,  the  high-flown ; 
and  resolutely  prefers  good  low  art  to  the  sham  high. 
But  there  is  a  medium ;  and  he  is  never  realistic  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  post-office  directory  is  so.  He 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time,  too  veracious  for  his 
readers ;  and,  even  after  "  Vanity  Fair  "  had  appeared, 
the  sweet,  kindly  little  Amelia  was  attacked  as  not 
clever  enough  for  the  place  which  she  held  in  the 
novel.  As  if  cleverness  was  either  the  commonest 
or  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  heroine,  —  at  least  a 
heroine  that  is  intended  to  be  loved  and  married  ! 
Through  all  Thackeray's  books  there,  runs  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  that  women  —  in  spite  of  their  lit- 
tle jealousies  and  other  faults  —  are  better  than  men 
by  dint  of  their  tenderness  and  affection  ;  and  surely 
these  are  found  every  day  in  women  still  duller  than 
Amelia  is  represented  as  being.  It  is  curious  how 
completely  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  Thackeray  put  on  the 
stage  his  whole  company  of  actors  in  the  comedy  of 
life.  Dobbin  has  a  family  likeness  to  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Henry  Esmond ;  George  Osborne  has 
a  strong  moral  resemblance  to  Arthur  Pendennis  ; 
Laura  Bell  is  a  cleverer  Amelia ;  and  Miss  Crawley 
claims  kin  both  with  old  Lady  Kew  and  with  the 
Baroness  Bernstein  who,  as  the  brilliant  Beatrix, 
had  some  points  in  common  (under  great  difference 
of  condition)  with  Becky  Sharp.  The  George  War- 
rington of  "  Pendennis  "  is  a  relative,  in  every  sense, 
of  his  namesake  in  "  The  Virginians."  I  do  not  the 
least  mean  that  Thackeray  repeated  himself,  or 
that  these  are  not  all  distinct  individualities.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  they  should  be  both 


like  and  unlike  is  a  proof  of  the  artist's  sublety  as  of 
his  fidelity  to  nature.  But  the  resemblances  are 
worth  studying  by  those  who  would  understand  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

"Pendennis"  is  a  less  interesting  story  than 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  and  is  less  concentrated  and  intense 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  best  character  in 
"  Pendennis  "  is  Warrington,  —  one  of  the  most  real, 
as  well  as  lovable,  of  the  author's  creations ;  but  it 
is  a  disadvantage,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
he  should  have  comparatively  little  part  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fable.  The  Major,  a  selfish  and  gentle- 
manly tuft-hunter,  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  Thacke- 
ray's comic  figures ;  and,  what  is  highly  significant, 
he  somehow  never  loses  a  certain  dignity,  though 
his  life  is  essentially  narrow  and  servile.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis himself,  though  the  reader  is  evidently  intend- 
ed to  have  considerable  sympathy  with  him,  is  but  a 
poor  creature.  The  women,  too,  in  "  Pendennis  " 
make  less  impression  on  the  memory  than  those  of  any 
of  Thackeray's  larger  books.  The  goodness  of  Mrs. 
Pendennis  there  and  elsewhere  is  overdone,  and 
verges  on  "  goody-goody  "  ;  while  Blanche  Armory 
lacks  fibre,  and  is  too  insipid  to  overcome  the  kind 
of  negligent  contempt  which  her  shallowness  and 
selfishness  inspire.  There  are,  one  need  scarcely  say, 
a  thousand  beauties  of  style  and  observation,  a 
thousand  touches  of  wit  and  humor,  in  "  Pendennis." 
But  one  expects  these  in  a  book  of  Thackeray's  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  and  all  I  contend  is,  that,  as  a 
novel,  "  Pendennis "  does  not  reach  the  author's 
highest  mark. 

In  "  Esmond,"  we  have  at  once  a  higher  intellect- 
ual and  moral  interest.  Henry  Esmond  stands  out 
better,  as  a  man  of  brains  and  character,  and  a  gen- 
tleman, than  any  other  similar  personage  in  these 
novels.  Lady  Rachel  is  very  sweet  and  pure,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  human  and  fallible ;  and  Beatrix 
is  brilliant,  radiant,  full  of  life  and  force,  —  a  Mary 
Stuart  or  Cleopatra  of  the  every-day  world.  The 
distance  of  time  at  which  the  action  of  "  Esmond  " 
goes  on  seems  to  have  acted  on  Thackeray's  imagi- 
nation like  a  stimulant ;  for  there  is  not  only  more 
romance,  but  there  is  more  sentiment,  in  "  Esmond  " 
than  in  his  other  fictions.  That  the  hero,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  lover  of  Beatrix,  should  become  the 
husband  of  her  mother,  jars  on  the  feelings  of  some 
of  his  admirers.  But  it  would  be  well  worth  their 
while  to  study  phase  by  phase  the  admirable  deli- 
cacy with  which  Henry  Osmond's  attachment  to 
Rachel  is  made  to  grow,  and  the  exquisite  art  by 
which  the  final  result  is  hinted  at,  and  the  spectator 
gradually  reconciled  to  it,  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. Considered  simply  as  an  historical  novel, 
"  Esmond  "  has  less  merit  than  as  a  picture  of  that 
human  nature  which  in  its  essential  elements  is  the 
same  through  all  generations.  The  writer  has  with 
infinite  dexterity  reproduced  in  many  passages  the 
tone,  and  availed  himself  of  the  events,  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  held  illiterate  writers  in  deep 
and  consistent  contempt.  But  his  mind  was  not 
historical ;  and  his  inferiority,  when  he  passes  from 
imaginary  to  historical  characters,  becomes  appar- 
ent the  moment  he  is  compared  with  a  master  like 
Scott.  His  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  are 
shadowy  and  inferior  by  the  side  of  such  flesh-and- 
blood  figures  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,"  or  the  Cromwell  of  "  Woodstock." 
Yet  the  Queen  Anne  period  was  beyond  all  question 
the  period  with  which  Thackeray's  reading  had 
made  him  most  familiar. 

If,  as  I  venture  to  think,  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  the 
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most  brilliant,  and  "  Esmond  "  the  most  beautiful,  of 
Thackeray'  novels,  so  "  The  Newcomes  "  is  prob- 
ably—  take  it  all  in  all  —  the  greatest  of  them. 
The  chief  characters,  while  not  a  whit  less  natural 
than  those  of  his  previous  works,  are  of  a  higher 
type,  and  the  range  of  general  character  and  inci- 
dent is  very  wide  and  various.  Ethel  Newcome, 
who  is  at  once  as  clever  as  Beatrix  and  as  good  as 
Laura,  disposes  at  once  of  the  old  charge  that  all 
the  writer's  good  women  are  geese.  The  Colonel  is 
the  finest  porh-ait  that  has  been  added  to  the  gal- 
lery ©f  English  iietion  since  Sir  Walter's  time  ;  and 
the  pathos,  at  once  manly  and  delicate,  with  which 
his  ruin  and  death  are  treated,  places  Thackeray  in 
the  very  highest  rank  of  poetic  humorists.  Nor  has 
he  anywhere  shown  more  comic  MB  than  in  "  The 
Newcomes.."  What  can  be  better,  as  the  very  es- 
sence of  worldliness  of  the  nineteenth-century  type, 
than  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  ?  Where  is  there  a 
jollier  Bohemian  —  a  Bohemian,  but  still  a  gentle- 
man —  than  F.  Bayham  '?  How  wonderfully  real 
are  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome  and  Charles  Honey- 
man  ! 

But  Florae,  with  his  bonhomie  and  his  extrava- 
gance, his  mixture  of  sense,  levity,  good-breeding, 
and  oddity,  is  perhaps  a  more  marvellous  achieve- 
ment for  an  English  novelist  than  any  of  these.  He 
is  thoroughly  French,  yet  no  Frenchman  could 
have  drawn  him ;  for  he  belongs  to  both  countries, 
and  it  would  have  been  vain  to  expect  even  from 
Balzac,  De  Stendhal,  or  De  Bernard,  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  England  and  English  as  Thackeray  possessed 
of  France  and  French.  In  "  The  Newcomes"  his 
genius  reached  its  high-water  mark.  "  The  Vir- 
ginians "  shows  many  of  his  best  qualities,  but  does 
not  add  to  the  resources  at  our  disposal  for  under- 
standing or  measuring  his  powers.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  lesser  works  which  followed ;  though 
none  of  them  are  without  that  truthfulness  and* 
solidity  which,  above  everything  eke,  make  his  ad- 
mirers respect  in  him  the  greatest  English  novelist 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sir  Walter  Scott  alone 
excepted. 
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CHAPTER  III.  {Continued.) 
The  thing  had  happened  half  a  century  before, 
and  the  Admiral  had  not  been  at  sea  at  all  for  half 
that  time,  and  here  was  a  present  tragedy  going  on 
beside  us,  and  the  message  of  fate  crushed  up  with 
my  fan  in  my  hand.  Lottie  Stoke  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  doorway  several  times,  casting  appeal- 
ing looks  at  me.  Once  she  beckoned,  and  pointed 
energetically  to  the  drawing-room  in  which  poor  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Gresham  was.  But  when  I  got  time  to 
think,  as  I  did  while  the  old  man.  was  talking,  I 
thought  it  was  best,  on  the  whole,  to  defer  giving 
my  letter,  whatever  it  was.  It  could  not  be  any- 
thing trifling  or  temporary  which  made  the  master 
of  the  house  steal  away  in  the  darkness.  I  have 
had  a  good  many  things  put  into  my  hands  to  man- 
age, but  I  donlt  think  I  ever  had  anything  so  diffi- 
cult as  this.  For  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
divine,  what  the  sudden  misfortune  was  which  I  had 
to  conceal  from  the  world.  All  this  time  Mr.  Fortis 
went  on  complacently  with  his  talk  about  the  old 
•salt-water  lords  who  were  dead  and  gone.  He 
stood  over  me,  and  Was  very  animated  ;  and  I  had 
to  look  up  to  him,  and  nod  and  smile,  and  pretend 
to  listen.     What  ghosts  we  were,  as  Lottie  said! 


My  head  began  to  swim  at  last  as  Mr.  Fortis's 
words  buzzed  in  my  ear.  " '  My  lord,'  I  said,  '  my 
hrolhcrt  serciees,  —  not  to  spe&k  of  my  own  family 
influence ' "  —  This  formed  a  kind  of  chorus  to  it, 
and  came  in  again  and  again.  He  was  only  in  the 
middle  of  his  narrative  when  Lottie  came  up,  mak- 
ing her  way  through  all  obstacles.  She  was  trem- 
bling, too,  with  excitement  which  had  less  founda- 
tion than  mine. 

"  I  can't  find  Mr.  Gresham  anywhere,"  she  whis- 
pered. M  lie  is  not  in  any  of  the  rooms  ;  none  of  the 
servants  'have  seen  him,  and  it  is  time  for  supper. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"Is  Ada  alarmed  ?  "  said  I. 

"No;  she  is  such  a  child,"  said  Lottie.  "But 
she  is  beginning  to  wonder.  Come  and  say  some- 
thing to  her.  Come  and  do  something.  Don't  sit 
forever  listening  to  that  tiresome  old  man.  I  shall 
go  crazy  if  you  do  not  come  ;  and  she  dancing  as  if 
nothing  had  happened !" 

Mr.  Fortis  had  waited  patiently  while  this  whis- 
pering went  on.  When  I  turned  to  him  again  he 
went  on  the  same  as  ever.  "  This  was  all  to  the 
senior  sea  lord,  you  understand,  Mrs.  Mulgravc. 
As  for  the  other  —  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  the  rest  another  time," 
I  said,  like  a  hypocrite.  "  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Gres- 
ham. Lottie  has  come  to  fetch  me.  1  am  so 
sorry  —  " 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  "  said  Mr.  Fortis. 
"  I  shall  find  an  opportunity,"  and  he  offered  me 
his  arm.  I  had  to  walk  with  him,  looking  quite  at 
my  ease,  through  all  those  pretty  groups,  one  and 
another  calling  to  me  as  I  passed.  "  O,  please  tell 
me  if  my  wreath*  is  all  right,"  Nellie  Fortis  whis- 
pered, drawing  me  from  her  uncle.  "  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave,  will  jou  look  if  I  am  torn?"  cried  another. 
Then  pair  after  pair  of  dancers  came  whirling 
along,  making  progress  dangerous.  Such  a  sight  at 
any  time,  when  one  is  past  the  age  at  which  one 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  it,  is  apt  to  suggest  a 
variety  of  thoughts ;  but  at  this  moment !  Lottie 
hovered  about  me,  a  kind  of  avant-courier,  clearing 
the  way  for  me.  There  was  something  amazing  to 
me  in  her  excitement,  especially  as,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  laboring  to  open  a  way  for  me, 
Ada  Gresham  went  flying  past,  her  'blue  eyes,  shin- 
ing, her  cheeks  more  like  roses  than  ever.  She 
gave  me  a  smiling  little  nod  as  her  -white  dress 
swept  over  my  dark  one,  and  was  gone  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room  before  I  could  say  a  word. 
Lottie  drew  her  breath  hard  at  the  sight.  Her  sigh 
sounded  shrill  as  it  breathed  pa6t  me.  "  Baby ! " 
she  whispered.  "  Doll !  "  And  then  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  I  was  startled  beyond  descrip- 
tion by  her  looks.  Had  she  come  to  care  for  Ger- 
ald, in  the  midst  of  that  worldly  dreadful  scheme  of 
hers  ?  or  what  did  her  agitation  mean  ? 

It  was  time  for  supper,  however,  and  the  elders 
of  the  party  began  to  look  for  it ;  and  there  were 
a  good  many  people  wondering  and  inquiring  where 
was  Mr.  Greshfhn  ?  where  were  the  brothers? 
Young  ladies  stood  with  injured  faces,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  dance  with  Harry  or  Gerald  ;  and 
Ada  herself,  when  her  waltz  was  over,  began  to 
look  about  anxiously.  By  this  time  I  had  got  rid 
of  Mr.  Fortis,  and  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 
I  went  up  to  her,  and  stopped  her  just  as  she  was 
asking  one  of  the  gentlemen,  had  he  seen  her  hus- 
band ? —  where  was  Harry  ?  I  kept  Harry's  bit  of 
paper  fast  in  my  hand.  I  felt  by  instinct  that  to 
give  her  that  would  only  make  matters  worse.     I 
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made  up  the  best  little  story  I  could  about  old  Mrs. 
Gresham's  illness. 

"  They  both  went  off'  quite  quietly,  not  to  disturb 
the  party,"  I  said.  "  I  was  to  put  off  telling  you  as 
long  as  I  could,  my  dear,  not  to  spoil  your  pleasure. 
They  could  not  help  themselves.  They  were  very 
much  put  out  at  the  thought  of  leaving  you.  But 
Sir  Thomas  will  take  Mr.  Gresharn's  place  ;  and  you 
know  they  were  obliged  to  go." 

Tears  sprang  to  poor  Ada's  eyes.  M  O,  how 
unkind  of  Harry,"  she  cried,  "  to  go  without  telling 
me  !  As  if  I  should  have  kept  on  dancing,  had  I 
known.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,  —  to  tell  you, 
and  go  without  a  word  to  me  !  " 

"  My  dear,  he  would  not  spoil  your  pleasure,"  I 
said  ;  "  and  it  would  have  been  so  awkward  to  send 
all  these  people  away.  And  you  know  she  may  get 
better  after  all." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  easy-minded  Ada.  "It  would 
have  been  awkward  breaking  up  the  party.  But  it 
is  odd  about  mamma.  She  was  quite  well  yester- 
day.    She  was  to  have  been  here  to-night." 

"  O,  it  must  have  been  something  sudden,"  I 
cried,  at  the  end  of  my  invention.  "  Shall  I  call 
Sir  Thomas  ?  What  can  I.  do  to  "be  a  help  to  you? 
You  must  be  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Gresham  both  in.  one  for 
to-night." 

Ada  put  her  laced  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes, 
and  smiled  a  little  faint  smile.  "  Will  you  tell  Sir 
Thomas ■?  "  she  said,  "  I  feel  so  bewildered  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

Then  I  commenced  another  progress  in  search  of 
Sir  Thomas,  Lottie  Stoke  still,  hovering  about  me 
as  pale  as  a  spirit.  She  took  my  arm  as  we  went 
on.  "  Was  that  ail  a  story  ? "  she  whispered  in 
my  ear,  clasping  my  arm  tightly  with  her  hands. 
I  made  her  no  answer ;  I  dared  not  venture  even 
to  let  her  see  my  face.  I  went  and  told  the  same 
story  very  circumstantially  over  again  to  Sir 
Thomas.  I  hope  it  was  not  a  great  sin  ;  indeed,  it 
might  be  quite  true  for  anything  I  could  tell.  It 
was  the  only  natural  way  of  accounting  for  their 
mysterious  absence  ;  and  everybody  was  extremely 
sorry,  of  course,  and  behaved  as  well  as  possible. 
Old  Mrs.  Gresham  was  scarcely  known  at  Dingle- 
wood,  and  Ada,  it  was  evident,  was  not  very  pro- 
foundly affected  after  the  first  minute  by  the  news  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  supper-table  was  lively 
enough,  and  the  very  young,  people  even  strayed 
into  the  dancing-room  after  it.  But  of  course  we 
knew  better  than  that  when  trouble  had  come  to 
the  house.  It  was-  not  much  above  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  all  gone.  I  pretended 
to  go  too,  shaking  off  Lottie  Stoke  as  best  I  could, 
and  keeping  out  of  sight  in  a  corner  while  they  all 
streamed  away.  On  the  whole,  I  think  public  opin- 
ion was-  in  favor  of  Harry  Gresham's  quiet  departure 
without  making  any  disturbance.  "  He  was  a  very 
good  son,"  people  said,  and  then  some  of  them  spec- 
ulated if  the  poor  lady  died,  how  Harry  and  his 
wife  would  manage  to.  live  in  the  quietness  which 
family  affliction  demanded.  "  They  will  bore  each 
other  to  death,  "  said  a  lively  young  man.  "  O,  they 
are  devoted  to  each  other ! "  cried  a  young  lady. 
Not  a  suspicion  entered  any  one's  mind.  The  ex- 
planation was  quite  satisfactory  to  everybody  but 
Lottie  Stoke  ;  but  then  she  had  seen  Harry  Gres- 
ham's face. 

When  I  had  made  quite  sure  that  every  one  was 
gone,  I  stole  back  quietly  into  the  blazing  deserted 
rooms.  Had  I  ever  been  disposed  to  moralize  over 
the  scene  of  a  concluded  feast,  it  certainly  would 


not  have  been  at  that  moment.  Yet  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  the  look  of  the  place,  —  bril- 
liant as  day,  with  masses  of  flowers  everywhere,  and 
that  air  of  lavish  wealth,  prodigality,  luxury,  —  and 
to  feel  that  one  carried  in  one's  hand  something 
that  might  turn  it  into  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  and 
wind  up  its-  bright  story  with  the  darkest  conclusion. 
My  heart  beat  loud  as  I  went  in.  My  poor  little 
victim  was  still  in  the  dancingrroom  ,  —  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  all.  She  had  thrown  herself  down 
on  her  sofa,  with  her  arms  flung  over  her  head  like 
a  tired  child.  Tears  were  stealing  down  her  pretty 
cheeks.  Her  mouth  was  pouting  and  melancholy. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  rose  with  a  sudden  start, 
half  annoyed,  half  pleased,  to  have  some  one  to 
pour  out  her  troubles  upon.  "  I  can't  help  crying," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  mean  to  blame  Harry ;  but 
it  was  unkind  of  him  to  go  away  without  saying 
a  word  to  me.  We  never,  never  parted  in  that 
way  before  "  ;  and  from  tears  the  poor  little  woman 
fell  into  sobs,  —  grievous,  innocent  sobs,  all  about 
nothing,  that  broke  one's  heart. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  something,"  f  said, 
"  though  I  don't  know  myself  what  it  is.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  something  worse  than  you  think.  I  said 
that  beeause  your  brother-in-law  said  it ;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  anything  about  Mrs.  Gresham.  Your 
husband  put  thi3  into  my  hand  through  the  window 
as  he  went  away.  Take  courage,  dear.  You  want 
all  your  courage,  —  you  must  keep  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  Ada  !  " 

I  babbled  on,  not  knowing  what  words  I  used, 
and  she  stared  at  me  with  bewildered  eyes.  "  Into 
your  hand  through  the  window ! "  she  said.  She 
could  not  understand.  She  looked  at  the  paper  as 
if  it  were  a  charm.  Then  she  opened  it  slowly, 
half  afraid,  half  stupefied.  Its  meaning  did  not 
seem  to  penetrate  her  mind  at  first.  After  a  while 
she  gave  a  loud  sudden  shriek,  and.  turned  her 
despairing  eyes  on  me.  Her  cry  was  so  piercing 
and  sudden  that  it  rang  through  the  house  and 
startled  every  one.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  hys- 
terics, and  incapable  of  understanding  what  was 
said  to  her,  but  the  sight  of  the  servants  rushing  to 
the  door  to  ask  what  was  the  matter  brought  her  to 
herself.  She  made  a  brave  effort,  and  recovered 
something  like  composure,  while  I  sent  them  away ; 
and  then  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  which  she 
had  clutched  in  her  hand.  It  was  written  in  pencil, 
and  some  words  were  illegible.  This  was  what 
Harry  said :  — 

"  Something  unexpected  has  happened  to  me, 
my  darling.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  without 
time  even  to  say  good  by.  You  will  know  all  about 
it  only  too  soon.  It  is  ruin,  Ada,  —  and  it  is  my 
own  fault,  —  but  I  never  meant  to  defraud  any  man. 
God  knows  I  never  meant  it.  Try  and  keep  up  your 
heart,  dear ;  I  believe  it  will  blow  over,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  join  me.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  am  safe.  You  have  your  settlement.  Don't 
let  anybody  persuade  you  to  tamper  with  your  set- 
tlement. My  father  will  take  care  of  that.  Why 
should  you  and.  the  children  share  my  ruin  ?  For- 
give me,  dearest,  for  the  trouble  I  have  brought  on 
you.  I  dare  not  pause  to  think  of  it.  Gerald  is 
with  me.  If  they  come  after  me,  say  I  have  gone 
to  Bishop's  Hope." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  cried  poor  Ada,  close  to 
my  ear;  "  O  tell  me,  you  are  our  friend  !  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  God  knows,"  I  said.     My  own  mind  could  not 
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take  it  in,  still  less  could  I  express  the  vague  hor- 
rors that  floated  across  me.  We  sat  together  with 
the  lights  blazing  round  us,  the  grand  piano  open, 
the  musicians'  stands  still  in  their  places.  Ada  was 
dressed  like  a  queen  of  fairies  or  of  flowers ;  her 
gown  was  white,  covered  with  showers  of  rosebuds, 
and  she  had  a  crown  of  natural  roses  in  her  bright 
hair.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  her  dress  and 
appearance  suddenly  impressed  themselves  on  me 
at  that  moment.  It  was  the  horror  of  the  contrast, 
I  suppose.  She  looked  me  piteously  in  the  face, 
giving  up  all  attempt  at  thought  for  her  own  part, 
seeking  the  explanation  from  me.  "  What  is  it '?  " 
she  asked.  "  Why  has  he  gone  away  ?  who  is  com- 
ing after  him  ?  O  my  Harry  !  my  Harry  !  "  the  poor 
young  creature  moaned.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  took 
her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.    I  could  do  no  more. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  The  house  had  fallen  into  deadly  still- 
ness, and  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  state 
we  were,  the  sound  was  horrible.  It  rang  through 
the  place  as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited,  waking 
echoes  %very where.  Ada's  very  lips  grew  white,  — 
she  clasped  her  small  hands  together  and  wrung 
them.  "It  is  some  one  who  has  forgotten  some- 
thing," I  said,  but  my  agitation  was  so  great  that  I 
felt  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  We  sat  and  listened 
in  frightful  suspense  while  the  door  was  opened  and 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  us.  It  was  not  Harry 
who  had  come  back  ;  it  was  not  any  one  belonging 
to  the  place.  Suddenly  Ada  rushed  to  the  door 
with  a  flash  of  momentary  petulance  which  simulat- 
ed strength.  "  If  it  is  any  one  for  Mr.  Gresham, 
bring  him  in  here,"  she  cried,  imperiously.  I  hur- 
ried after  her  and  took  her  hand.  It  was  like 
touching  an  electric  machine.  She  was  so  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  that  only  to  touch  her  made  me 
thrill  and  vibrate  all  over.  And  then  the  two 
men  —  two  homely  black  figures  —  startled  even  in 
spite  of  their  acquaintance  with  strange  sights,  came 
hesitatingly  forward  into  the  blazing  light  to  con- 
front the  flower-crowned,  jewelled,  dazzling  crea- 
ture, made  up  of  rose  and  lily,  and  diamond  and 
pearl.  They  stood  thunderstruck  before  her,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  of  their  trade.  Proba- 
bly they  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  such  an  appa- 
rition before.  The  foremost  of  the  two  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  look  of  deprecation.  I  do  not  think  Ada 
had  the  least  idea  who  they  were.  They  were  her 
husband's  enemies,  endowed  with  a  certain  dignity 
by  that  fact.  But  I  knew  in  a  moment,  by  instinct, 
that  they  must  be  London  detectives  in  search  of 
him,  and  that  the  very  worst  possibility  of  my  fears 
had  come  true. 

I  cannot  tell  what  we  said  to  these  men  or  they 
to  us ;  they  were  not  harsh  nor  unfeeling ;  they 
were  even  startled  and  awestruck  in  their  rough 
way,  and  stepped  across  the  room  cautiously,  as  if 
afraid  of  hurting  something.  We  had  to  take  them 
over  all  the  house,  through  the  rooms  in  which  not 
a  single  light  had  been  extinguished.  To  see  us  in 
our  ball  dresses,  amid  all  that  silent  useless  blaze  of 
light,  leading  these  men  about,  must  have  been  a 
dreadful  sight.  For  my  part,  though  my  share  in 
it  was  nothing,  I  felt  my  limbs  shake  under  me  when 
we  had  gone  over  all  the  rooms  below.  But  Ada 
took  them  all  over  the  house.  They  asked"  her 
questions,  and  she  answered  them  in  her  simplicity. 
Crime  might  have  fled  out  of  that  honest  joyous 
home,  but  it  was  innocence,  candid  and  open,  witn 
nothing  to  conceal,  which  dwelt  there.  I  had  to 
interfere  at  last,  and  tell  them  we  would  answer  no 


more  questions ;  and  then  they  comforted  and  en- 
couraged us  in  their  way.  "  With  this  fine  house 
and  all  these  pretty  things  you  '11  have  a  good  bit  of 
money  yet,"  said  the  superior  of  the  two,  "  and  if 
Mr.  Gresham  was  to  pay  up,  they  might  come  to 
terms." 

"  Then  is  it  debt  ?  "  cried  I,  with  a  sudden  bound 
of  hope. 

The  man  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  It 's  debt  to  the 
law,"  he  said.  "  It 's  felony,  and  that 's  bad ;  but  if 
you  could  give  us  a  bit  of  a  clew  to  where  he  is,  and 
this  young  lady  would  see  'em  and  try,  why  it 
might  n't  be  so  bad  after  all.  Folks  often  lets  a 
gentleman  go  when  they  won't  let  a  common  man." 

"  Would  money  do  it  ?  "  cried  poor  Ada  ;  "  and 
I  have  my  settlement.  O,  I  will  give  you  anything, 
everything  I  have,  if  you  '11  let  my  poor  Harry  go." 

"  We  have  n't  got  him  yet,  ma'am,"  said  the  man. 
"  If  you  can  find  us  any  clew  —  " 

And  it  was  then  I  interfered  ;  I  could  not  permit 
them  to  go  on  with  their  cunning  questions  to  poor 
Ada.  When  they  went  away  she  sank  down  on  a 
sofa  near  that  open  window  in  the  boudoir  from 
which  I  had  seen  Harry  disappear.  The  window 
had  grown  by  this  time  "  a  glimmering  square,"  full 
of  the  blue  light  of  early  dawn.  The  birds  began 
to  chirp  and  stir  in  the  trees ;  the  air  which  had 
been  so  soft  and  refreshing  grew  chill,  and  made  us 
shiver  in  our  light  dresses  ;  the  roses  in  Ada's  hair 
began  to  fade  and  shed  their  petals  silently  over  her 
white  shoulders.  As  long  as  the  men  were  present 
she  had  been  perfectly  self-possessed  ;  now  suddenly 
she  burst  into  a  wild  torrent  of  tears.  "  O  Harry, 
my  Harry,  where  is  he  ?  why  did  he  not  take  me 
with  him  ?  "  she  cried.  I  cannot  say  any  more, 
though  I  think  every  particular  of  that  dreadful  night 
is  burned  in  on  my  memory.  Such  a  night  had  never 
occurred  in  my  recollection  before. 

Then  I  got  Ada  to  go  to  bed,  and  kept  off  from 
her  the  sleepy  insolent  man  in  powder  who  came  to 
know  if  he  was  to  sit  up  for  master.  "  Your  master 
has  gone  to  Bishop's  Hope,"  I  said,  "  and  will  not 
return  to-night "  ;  the  fellow  received  what  I  said 
with  a  sneer.  He  knew  as  well,  or  perhaps  better 
than  we  did,  what  had  happened.  Everybody 
would  know  it  next  day.  The  happy  house  had 
toppled  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  Nothing  was 
left  but  the  helpless  young  wife,  the  unconscious 
babies,  to  fight  their  battle  with  the  world.  There 
are  moments  when  the  sense  of  a  new  day  begun  is 
positive  pain.  When  poor  Ada  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  I  wrapped  myself  up  and  opened  the  window, 
and  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  Looking  out  over 
the  country,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  see  everything. 
There  was  no  charitable  shadow  now  to  hide  a  fly- 
ing figure :  every  eye  would  be  upon  him,  every 
creature  spying  his  flight.  Where  was  Harry? 
When  I  looked  at  the  girl  asleep,  —  she  was  but  a 
girl,  notwithstanding  her  babies,  —  and  thought  of 
the  horror  she  would  wake  to,  it  made  my  heart 
sick.  And  her  mother  was  dead.  There  seemed 
no  one  to  stand  by  her  in  her  trouble  but  a  stranger 
like  me. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

When  Ada  woke,  however,  instead  of  being,  as  I 
was,  more  hopeless,  she  was  almost  sanguine. 
"  There  is  my  money,  you  know,"  she  said.  "  After 
all,  so  long  as  it  is  only  money.  —  I  will  go  and  see 
them,  as  the  men  said,  and  they  will  come  to  terms. 
So  long  as  we  are  together,  what  do  I  mind  whether 
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we  have  a  large  house  or  a  little  one  ?  And  Harry 
himself  speaks  of  my  settlement.  Don't  cry.  I 
was  frightened  last  night ;  but  now  I  see  what  to 
do.  Will  you  come  up  to  town  with  me  by  the 
twelve-o'clock  train  ?  And  you  shall  see  all  will 
come  right." 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  a  word.  I  went  home, 
and  changed  that  wretched  evening  dress  which  I 
had  worn  all  through  the  night.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
throw  it  off  and  cast  it  away  from  me  ;  and  I  never 
wore  it  again ;  the  very  sight  of  it  made  me  ill  ever 
after.  I  found  Ada  almost  in  high  spirits  with  the 
strength  of  her  determination  and  certainty  that  she 
was  going  to  redeem  her  husband  and  make  all 
right,  when  I  went  back.  Just  before  noon,  however, 
when  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet  to  start",  a  car- 
riage swept  up  to  the  door.  I  was  at  the  window 
of  the  dining-room  when  it  came  in  sight,  waiting 
for  the  brougham  to  convey  us  to  the  station.  And 
the  rector  and  his  wife  were  coming  up  the  avenue 
with  "  kind  inquiries,"  in  the  full  belief  that  old 
Mrs.  Gresham  was  dying,  and  that  the  house  was 
1  in  affliction."  No  wonder  they  started  and  stared 
at  the  sight.  It  was  old  Mrs.  Gresham  herself,  in 
her  pink  ribbons,  fresh  and  full  and  splendid,  in  ro- 
bust health,  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  who 
came  dashing  up,  with  her  stately  bays,  to  the  door. 

I  had  only  time  to  realize  that  all  our  little  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  appearances  were  destroyed  for- 
ever when  the  old  people  came  in ;  for  Harry's 
father  had  come  too,  though  no  one  ever  noticed 
him  in  presence  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gresham  came 
in  smiling  and  gracious,  in  her  usual  affable  and 
rather  overwhelming  way.  She  would  have  dis- 
missed me  majestically  before  she  went  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  but  I  was  in  reality  too  obtuse,  by 
reason  of  fatigue  and  excitement,  to  understand 
what  she  meant.  When  she  went  to  Ada,  the  old 
man  remained  with  me.  He  was  not  an  attractive 
old  man,  and  I  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  before. 
He  walked  about  the  room,  looking  at  everything, 
while  I  sat  by  the  window.  If  he  had  been  an  auc- 
tioneer valuing  the  furniture,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  particular  in  his  investigations.  He  examined 
the  handsome  oak  furniture,  which  was  the  envy  of 
the  Green,  —  the  immense  mirrors,  the  great  china 
vases,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  as  if  making  a 
mental  calculation.  Then  he  came  and  stood  by  me, 
and  began  to  talk.  "  In  my  time  young  people  were 
not  so  extravagant,"  he  said.  "  There  are  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  I  believe,  sunk  in  this  house." 

"  Mr.  Gresham  had  a  great  deal  of  tasfe,"  I  said, 
faltering. 

"Taste!  Nonsense.  You  mean  waste,"  said  the 
old  man,  sitting  down  astride  on  a  carved  chair, 
and  looking  at  me  across  the  back  of  it.  "But  I 
admit  the  things  have  their  value,  —  they  '11  sell. 
Of  course  you  know  Harry  has  got  into  a  mess  ?  " 
he  went  on.  "  Women  think  they  can  hush  up 
these  things;  but  that's  impossible.  He  has  be- 
haved like  an  idiot,  and  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Fortunately  the  family  is  provided  for. 
Her  friends  need  not  be  concerned  in  that  respect." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  I,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
say  something. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  old  Mr.  Gresham.  "  I  suppose 
they  would  have  come  upon  me  if  that  had  not  been 
the  case.  It 's  a  bad  business  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  have  been.  I  can't  make  out  how  a  son 
of  mine  should  have  been  such  an  ass.  But  they 
all  go  so  fast  in  these  days.  I  suppose  you  had  a 
very  grand  ball  last  night?     A  ball !  "  he  repeated. 


with  a  sort  of  snort.  I  don't  know  if  there  was  any 
fatherly  feeling  at  all  in  the  man  ;  but  if  there  was 
he  hid  it  under  this  mask  of  harshness  and  contempt. 

"  Will  not  Mr.  Gresham  return  ?  "  I  asked,  fool- 
ishly ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  worn  out  to  have 
full  control  of  what  I  said. 

The  old  man  gave  a  shrug,  and  glanced  at  me 
with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  suspicion.  "  I  can't 
say  what  may  happen  in  the  future,"  he  said,  dryly. 
"  I  should  advise  him  not.  But  Ada  can  live  where 
she  likes,  —  and  she  will  not  be  badly  off." 

Old  Mrs.  Gresham  stayed  a  long  time  up  stairs 
with  her  daughter-in-law  ;  so  long  that  my  patience 
almost  deserted  me.  Mr.  Gresham  went  off,  after 
sitting  silent  opposite  to  me  for  some  time,  to  look 
over  the  house,  which  was  a  relief;  and  no  doubt  I 
might  have  gone  too,  for  we  were  far  too  late  for 
the  train.  But  I  was  too  anxious  to  go  away. 
When  the  two  came  down,  the  old  lady  was  just  as 
cheerful  and  overwhelming  as  usual,  though  poor 
Ada  was  deadly  pale.  Mrs.  Gresham  came  in  with 
her  rich,  bustling,  prosperous  look,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  over  again.  "  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  par- 
don," she  said  ;  "  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  Ada. 
We  have  not  met  for  a  whole  month;  and,  poor 
child,  they  gave  her  such  a  fright  last  night.  My 
dear,  don't  you  mean  to  give  us  some  luncheon  ? 
Grandpapa  never  takes  lunch  ;  you  need  not  wait  for 
him  ;  but  I  am  quite  hungry  after  my  long  drive." 

Then  poor  Ada  rose  and  rung  the  bell ;  she  was 
trembling  so  that  she  tottered  as  she  moved.  I  saw 
that  her  lips  were  dry,  and  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
She  gave  her  orders  so  indistinctly  that  the  man 
could  not  hear  her.  "  Luncheon  ! "  cried  the  old 
lady,  in  her  imperious  way.  "  Can't  you  hear  what  ■ 
Mrs.  Gresham  says  ?  Lunch  directly,  —  and  tell 
my  people  to  be  at  the  door  in  an  hour.  Ada,  a 
man  who  stared  in  my  face  like  that,  and  pretended 
not  to  understand,  should  not  stay  another  day  in 
my  house  ;  you  are  a  great  deal  too  easy.  So  your 
ball  was  interrupted  last  night,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  she 
went  on  with  a  laugh,  "  and  the  blame  laid  on  me. 

0  those  boys  !  I  hope  the  good  people  hereabouts 
will  not  tak^e  offence.  I  will  never  forgive  them, 
hough,  for  giving  Ada  such  a  fright,  poor  child ! 
She  thought  I  was  dying,  I  suppose  ;  and  it  was  only 
one  of  Gerald's  sporting  scrapes.  Some  horse  was 
being  tampered  with,  and  he  would  have  lost  thou- 
sands if  they  had  not  rushed  off;  so  they  made  out 

1  was  dying,  the  wretched  boys.  Ha,  ha  !  I  don't 
look  much  like,  dying  to-day." 

"  No,  indeed,"  was  all  I  could  say.  As  for  Ada 
she  never  opened  her  white  lips,  except  to  breathe 
in  little  gasps  like  a  woman  in  a  fever.  The  old 
lady  had  all  the  weight  of  the  conversation.to  bear ; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  talking  not  for  our  benefit  but 
for  that  of  the  servants,  who  were  bringing  the  lunch- 
eon. She  looked  so  rich  and  assured  of  herself  that 
I  think  they  were  staggered  in  their  certainty  of 
misfortune  and  believed  her  for  the  moment.  The 
young  footman,  who  had  just  been  begging  me 
privately  to  speak  a  word  for  him  to  secure  him 
another  place,  gave  me  a  stealthy  imploring  look, 
begging  me,  as  it  were,  not  to  betray  him.  The  old 
gentleman  was  out,  going  over  the  house  and 
grounds,  but  Mrs.  Gresham  ate  a  very  good  lunch- 
eon and  continued  her  large  and  ample  talk.  "  They 
sent  me  a  message  this  morning,"  she  said,  as  she 
ate,  "  and  ordered  me  to  come  over,  and  make  their 
excuses  and  set  things  right.  Just  like  boys  !  Give 
me  some  sherry,  John  Thomas.  I  shall  scold  them 
well,  I  promise  you,  when  they  come  back,  —  up- 
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sotting  poor  Ada's  nerves,  and  turning  the  house 
anile  down  like  this.  I  don't  know  what  Ada 
would  have  done  without  you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  and 
I  hear  you  had  their  stable-men,  trainers,  or  what- 
ever they  call  them,  to  puzzle  you  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  struck  dumb  with  wonder.  Was 
all  this  an  invention,  or  was  she  herself  deceived  ? 
Poor  Ada  sat  with  her  eyes  east  down,'  and  never 
spoke  except  in  monosyllables ;  she  could  scarcely 
raise  to  her  lips  the  wine  which  her  mother-in-law 
made  her  swallow.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  en- 
ergy and  determination  of  the  woman.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  bewildered  me,  as  she  sat  eating  and 
drinking,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  her  rich 
lace  mantle  sweeping  over  the  white  table-cloth, 
conversing  in  this  confident  way.  To  meet  her 
eyes,  which  had  not  a  shade  of  timidity  or  doubt 
about  them,  and  see  her  evident  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  believe  she  was  telling  a  downright  lie, 
was  almost  more  than  was  possible.  "  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Gerald  was  a  racing  man,"  I  faltered,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  O  yea,  he  is  on  the  turf,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham, 
shrugging  her  shoulders ;  "  he  is  on  everything  that 
don't  pay.  That  boy  has  been  a  nuisance  all  his 
life.  Not  that  there  is  anything  bad  about  him ; 
but  he  's  fashionable,  you  know,  and  we  are  known 
to  be  rich,  and  everybody  gives  him  his  own  way ; 
and  Harry's  such  a  good  brother,"  —  said  the  rash 
woman  all  at  once,  to  show  how  much  at  her  ease 
she  was.  But  this  was  taking  a  step  too  much. 
Ada  could  bear  it  no  longer.  There  was  a  sudden 
sound  of  choking  sobs,  and  then  she  sprang  from 
the  table.  The  strain  had  gone  too  far. 
•  "  I  hear  baby  crying ;  I  must  go  to  baby,"  she 
sobbed,  and  rushed  from  the  room  without  any  re- 
gard to  appearances.  Even  Mrs.  Gresham,  self- 
possessed  as  she  was,  had  gone  too  far  for  her  own 
strength.  Her  lip  quivered,  in  spite  of  herself- 
She  looked  steadily  down,  and  crumbled  the  bread 
before  her  in  her  strong  agitated  fingers.  Then  she 
gave  a  little  laugh,  which  was  not  much  less  signifi- 
cant than  tears. 

"  Poor  little  Ada,"  she  said,  "  she  can'tjbear  to  be 
crossed.  She  has  had  such  a  happy  life,  when  any- 
thing goes  contrairy  it  puts  her  out."  Perhaps  it 
was  the  quivering  of  her  own  lip  that  brought  back 
her  vernacular.  And  then  we  began  to  discuss  the 
ball  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Her  husband, 
came  in  while  we  were  talking,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  muttered  disapprobation,  but  she  took 
no  notice.  She  must  have  been  aware  that  I  knew 
all ;  and  yet  she  thought  she  could  bewilder  me 
still. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  publishers  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy" 
have  found  readers  for  still  another  edition  of  that 
admirable  poem. 

The  Comte  de  Corday  d'Orbigny,  first  cousin  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  has  just  died  at  his  chateau  in 
Normandy,  which  he  was  never  known  to  quit 
except  to  attend  the  marriage  or  funeral  of  a  rela- 
tive in  Paris. 

The  spinning-wheel  used  by  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette during  her  imprisonment  at  the  Temple, 
and  given,  after  her  execution,  to  one  of  her  ladies  in 
waiting,  has  just  been  inherited  by  a  granddaughter 


of  the  family,  recently  married  to  a  Hungarian  of 
high  rank.  This  relic  was  to  be  seen  last  summer  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  excited  much  interest 
ainongst  lovers  of  historic  souvenirs. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  are  having 
a  crusade  against  perambulators.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  shopkeepers  have  a  custom  of  deliver- 
ing their  small  packages  by  means  of  this  vehicle, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  pedestrians. 

A  French  paper  states  that  more  than  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  the  "  Kellog  Valse,"  by  Arditi, 
have  been  sold  in  London,  and  promises  that  Paris 
shall  not  be  behindhand  in  its  tribute  to  "  so 
gracious  And  enchanting  a  morceau" 

The  late  Cardinal  d' Andrea,  who  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  lost  his  faith,  maintained  his  char- 
ity to  the  last.  His  will  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "I  leave  to  the  Holy  Father,  the 
cardinals,  the  prelates,  and  my  other  enemies  my 
sincere  and  complete  pardon." 

Speaking  of  women  physicians,  the  Spectator 
wittily  remarks :  "  If  there  be  such  a  right  as  liber- 
ty, it  includes  a  woman's  right  to  learn  and  teach 
anatomy  if  she  pleases ;  and  to  forbid  her  by  law  is 
tyranny,  and  tyranny  without  excuse,  till  we  make 
both  sexes  modest  by  Act  of  Parliament." 


Madame  de  Stael's  grandson,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  who  left  the  navy  some  time  since,  has  just 
entered  the  monastery  of  Saint  Sulpice,  where  he 
will  meet  his  young  friend,  the  Marquis  Jules  de 
Bellune  (brother  of  the  Duke),  whose  retirement 
from  the  world  created  so  great  a  sensation  two 
years  ago. 

La  Liberte  has  just  appeared  as  an  illustrated 
paper.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
right  of  France  to  the  Rhine  frontier,  M.  de  Girardin 
has  filled  the  first  page  of  his  journal  with  a  map  of 
the  country,  showing  how  the  fortresses  now  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia  secure  to  a  German  army  the  pass- 
age of  the  Rhine,  and  open  for  it  more  than  one 
entry  into  France. 

Madame  Victor  Hugo  expressed  a  wish,  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  ill-health  which  preceded  the 
last  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy,  to  be  buried  at  Ville- 
quier,  where  lie  the  remains  of  her  late  daughter, 
the  young  bride  Leopoldine,  drowned  at  19,  in  1843, 
in  the  harbfr  of  Havre,  as  well  as  those  of  her  son- 
in-law,  M.  Vacquerie,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
vainly  attempted  to  rescue  her,  and,  failing  in  his 
efforts,  plunged  again  into  the  water,  and  drowned 
himself  in  despair,  rather  than  survive  his  bride. 

Frau  Maria  Methua,  nee  Scheller,  of  Ham- 
burg, who  has  lately  been  singing  to  the  Mormons, 
writes  to  the  German  papers  an  interesting  letter,  in 
which  she  speaks  of  the  highest  terms  of  the  theatre 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  of  its  management.  She  states 
that  the  stage  is  one  of  the  very  largest  in  America  ; 
that  Shakespeare  is  not  so  much  cared  for  as  slighter 
authors,  and  that  the  theatre  is  much  frequented. 
Money  being  scarce,  the  patrons  of  the  drama  are 
frequently  obliged  to  pay  for  admission  with  orders 
for  wood,  potatoes,  and  corn. 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Roebuck  making  a  donkey 
of  himself  lacks  novelty  in  England,  or  wherever 
else  that  gentleman  may  have  been ;  yet  the  Pall 
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Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  worth  while  to  castigate  tyin 
for  the  insolent  abuse  of  America  he  delivered  him- 
self of  at  the  recent  public  dinner  in  London,  at 
which  our  minister,  Mr.  lieverdy  Johnson,  was  an 
invited  guest.  "  He  will  find,"  says  the  Gazette, 
"  that  he  has  outraged  the  public  sense  of  England 
no  less  than  that  of  America."  Mr.  Roebuck  is 
nothing  but  a  disagreeable  old  woman,  and  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  water  would  think  of  doing  anything 
but  laugh  at  him. 

An  English  paper  mentions  that  at  the  service  in 
Norwich  Cathedral  at  which  the  British  Association 
were  present,  an  anthem  was  sung  which  seemed  to 
be  selected  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  botanical  and 
Darwinian  president."     The  words  were  :  — 

"  What  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower 
That  drinks  the  morning  dew, 
Uniess  I  own  Jehovah's  power, 
How  vain  were  all  I  knew." 

Dr.  Hooker  could  not  sing  his  reply,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral authorities  thus  cleverly  stole  a  march  upon 
him.  A  man  cannot  very  well  answer  a  clergyman 
in  the  pulpit,  and  to  put  one's  views  in  the  form  of 
an  anthem,  and  chant  it  one's  self,  is  a  still  greater  im- 
possibility. Dr.  Hooker  was  silenced,  if  not  con- 
vinced. 

The  following  details  as  regards  the  gastronomic 
tastes  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  are  published  in 
a  Paris  evening  paper  :  — 

Napoleon  III.  —  Abstemious,  cautious ;  never  making 
the  slightest  remark  to  the  servants.  Moderate  drinker, 
but  great  smoker.  Da  reste,  the  Emperor's  kind  and 
considerate  manner  to  every  member  of  his  household, 
however  humble  his  position,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Queen  Victoria.  —  Abstemious,  Pusevite,  liking  beef 
and  pastry. 

Alexander  II.  —  Hearty  eater,  connoisseur  in  wine, 
preferring'  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  fond  of 
game. 

His  Prussian  Majesty.  —  Good  drinker  (Roederer, 
&c. ),  beef,  mutton,  biscuits,  and  sweet  things.  A  pleas- 
ant and  unaffected  host. 

His  Majesty  of  Austria.  -7-  Silent  at  table,  eats  dark 
meat,  especially  mutton  and  game,  and  drinks  the 
national  wines  of  Hungary  and  Bordeaux. 

Victor  Emmanuel.  —  Mighty  hunter.  Capital  appe- 
tite, eats  only  white  meat  and  small  game.  Kills  wild 
boar,  but  never  eats  their  meat ;  drinks  the  Cote  d'Or 
wines. 

Isabella  of  Spain.  —  Great  appetite  ;  prefers  veal  and 
white  meats,  drinks  Spanish  wines  and  Bordeaux. 

The  Sultan.  —  Partisan  of  strong  meats,  of  rice,  of 
pastry,  of  Eastern  fruit,  and  of  Burgundy. 

His  Dutch  Majesty  has  the  finest  cellar  in  Europe ; 
fond  of  fish,  and  especially  salmon.  His  neighbor  of 
Belgium  eats  very  little,  and  always  small  game,  and 
drinks  sparingly  of  Bordeaux. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  lives  on  the  Bohemian 
pheasant,  the  woodcock  of  Galicia,  and  smoked  ham  of 
Styria,  and  drinks  Moselle  and  the  lihine  wines. 

King  Louis  of  Portugal  is  the  smallest  eater  in 
Europe. 

A  friend,  writing  us  from  Munich  under  date  of 
August  the  28th,  says :  "  T  was  to-day  in  the  studio 
of  Professor  Halbig.  He  has  already  sent  more 
than  one  large  work  of  sculpture  to  America. 
Workmen  were  busied  with  packing  up  a  marble 
group  representing  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 
Before  the  genius  of  Liberty  a  negro  girl  is  kneel- 
ing, and  looking  up  to  her  deliverer  with  looks  of 
inmost  gratitude  and  humility.  Her  manacles  have 
fallen  from  her  wrists  ;  the  empty  chain  hangs  use- 
less on  the  ground.     The  figure  of  the  slave  is  much 


the  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  naked  form  is  admir- 
ably modelled  throughout.  The  work  is  going  to 
New  York,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Bacon,  who 
also  possesses  a  most  lovely  marble  group  of 
'Nymphs  Bathing  '  by* the  same  artist. 

"  In  Kaulbach's  atelier,  a  picture  which  in  a  few 
days  will  be  sent  to  Cincinnati  is  just  completed. 
When  I  was  with  him,  he  was  congratulating  him- 
self with  having,  that  same  morning,  put  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  painting.  It  represents  one 
of  those  fine,  healthily  conceived  female  figures  which 
Kaulbach  delights  to  portray.  She  —  a  fine  speci- 
men of  womanhood  —  is  seated  in  a  wood  ;  on  her 
knees,  and  climbing  up  to  her  arms  and  boeom,  are 
little  children,  whom  she  received  benignly  with 
cherishing  maternal  love.  The  picture,  or  the  car- 
toon rather,  always  bore  the  title  '  Caritas ' ;  now, 
it  has  been  re-christened  '  The  Happy  Mother.' 
Both  picture  and  cartoon  are  destined  for  Cincin- 
nati. 

" '  I  am  sorry,'  I  said,  'that  the  work  is  going  to 
America,  —  that  it  leaves  Europe.'  '  What  is 
there  to  be  sorry  about  ?  '  replied  Kaulbach.  '  I,  for 
my  part,  am  glad.  Is  there  anything  to  regret  in 
its  leaving  this  enervated  Europe,  and  going  to  a 
land  where  there  is  indomitable  energy,  and  strength, 
and  youthful  vigor  ?  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  going 
there.'  And  he  again  looked  at  the  work  just 
completed,  and  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
said,  '  Now,  then,  I  shall  have  a  holiday  ;  to-day  I 
shall  saunter  about  my  garden  and  do  nothing.' 
But  I  do  not  think  he  could  endure  idleness  long,  — 
certainly  not  longer  than  half  a  day,  —  for  he  is 
never  unoccupied,  and,  unless  kept  at  home  by  in- 
disposition, every  day  in  his  painting-room  in  the 
Academy. 

"  Bulow,  the  friend  of  the  composer  Wagner,  has 
now  been  named  Intendant-General  of  the  Royal 
Chapel.  Wagner  himself  has  just  published  a 
treatise  entitled  '  German  Art  and  German  Policy.' 
The  pith  of  the  matter  is  this :  French  civilization 
has  everywhere  done  harm,  an  end  must  therefore 
be  put  to  its  baneful  influence  and  German  art 
furthered  in  its  stead.  The  stage  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  a  national 
opera.  Wagner,  though  he  does  not  exactly  say 
so,  considers,  of  course,  that  his  music  is  the  sort 
best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  great  end  ;  and 
Munich  the  capital  whence  the  regenerating  influ- 
ence is  to  emanate.  The  book  is  full  of  esprit ;  this 
is  undeniable ;  but  sense  and  non-sense  are  through- 
out jumbled  together  in  hopeless  confusion." 

Another  Parisian  eccentric  has  passed  away,  — 
the  Persian  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  French  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Star  gossips  about  him  as 
follows :  "  The  Persian  of  the  Italian  Opera  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  servant.  You  will  re- 
member him,  .as  he  sat  in  the  corner  box  on  the 
right  of  the  stage,  his  high-peaked  astracan  cap, 
with  its  little  tuft  of  white,  so  drawn  over  his  face 
that  his  eyes  were  the  only  feature  visible,  for  his 
soft  silvery  beard  concealed  the  rest  of  his  face,  and 
his  person  was  completely  enveloped  in  his  vast  robe 
of  fine  black  cloth ;  his  small,  delicately  shaped 
hands,  crossed  and  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  this 
truly  Eastern  garment.  The  pale  features  and 
strange  look  of  resignation  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  familiar  to  us,  as  he  daily  drove  along  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  take  his  solitary  drive  in  the 
Bois.  For  twenty-five  years  the  existence  of  this 
singular    Oriental  has  never  varied.     Every  night 
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was  he  to  be  seen  either  at  the  Opera  or  the  Ital- 
iens,  and,  when  these  were  closed,  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  The  sphinx-like  impassibility  of  his  coun- 
tenance has  never  been  known  to  change,  whether 
the  audiences  of  which  he»formed  an  item,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  Patti,  or  a  Faure,  or  a  Grisi,  or  a 
Mario,  or  an  Alboni,  or  a  Gardoni,  frantically  ap- 

?  lauded  or  energetically  hissed  the  idol  of  the  hour, 
'he  same  unmoved  expression  and  motionless  fig- 
ure remained  in  his  loge  till  the  curtain  dropped, 
and  then  stealthily  glided  along  the  corridors  till  he 
reached  his  carriage.  Prince  Ismael,  for  so  he  was 
called,  contributed  some  articles  on  Oriental  litera- 
ture to  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  asked  by  M.  Garcin  de  Passy,  the 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  of  the  College  de 
France,  why  he  was  invariably  clad  in  black,  he 
replied  by  a  quotation  from  Horace.  For  twenty- 
six  years  he  occupied  the  same  apartment  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  gardens,  attended  by 
the  same  servant,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  open, 
read,  and  consume  all  letters  addressed  to  hjm. 
Thus  he  never  allowed  events,  whether  of  public  or 
private  life,  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  carriages  belonged  to  him,  but  his  horses 
were  hired,  and  his  meals  supplied  to  him  by  a  res- 
taurateur. He  read  the  Times,  Fraser's,' the  Quar- 
terly, and  several  Asiatic  papers.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  alone,  and  without  revealing  the  secret  of 
his  life,  which,  however,  must  be  well  known  at 
Teheran." 

Full  particulars  of  the  duel  between  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  and  M.  Lissagaray  have  been  given  by 
the  Figaro.  The  two  journalists  fought  in  a  back 
garden,  and  took  up  their  position  in  a  gravel  walk 
ten  yards  long  by  two  broad.  The  weapons  used 
were  foils  from  which  the  buttons  had  been  removed. 
A  glove  was  offered  to  each  of  the  combatants,  but 
was  accepted  by  M.  de  Cassagnac  only.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  wore  light  summer  trousers,  loosely  made, 
and  slippers.  He  took  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  and  fought  in  his  flannel  waistcoat.  M.  Lis- 
sagaray does  not  wear  flannel.  He  fought  in  his 
shirt,  and  kept  his  boots  on.  After  the  word  "  Al- 
lez "  had  been  pronounced,  the  antagonists  looked 
at  one  another  fixedly  for  more  than  a  minute  with- 
out moving.  M.  Lassagaray  was  the  first  to  attack. 
He  pressed  M.  de  Cassagnac  rather  warmly,  who, 
however,  contented  himself  with  remaining  on  the 
defensive.  All  M.  Lissagaray's  thrusts  were  par- 
ried, and  he  at  last  found  himself  disarmed.  The 
seconds  stopped  the  contest  for  a  time,  and  it  was 
seen  that  M.  Lissagaray's  hand  was  bleeding.  He 
would  not  declare  the  wound,  and  only  asked  per- 
mission to  bathe  his  hand  in  water,  to  which  the 
seconds  consented. 

M.  Lissagaray  renewed  the  attack  with  much 
coolness.  M.  de  Cassagnac  still  remained  on  the 
defensive.  He  also  displayed  remarkable  presence 
of  mind,  and,  without  replying  to  his  adversary's 
thrusts,  continued  to  press  heavily  upon  his  foil. 
Suddenly  he  made  a  lunge,  but  M.  Lissagaray  avert- 
ed the  blow,  upon  which  M.  de  Cassagnac  said  to  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  any  one  guard  better  than  you  !  "  In  the  mean 
while  M.  Lissagaray  did  not  cease  to  attack,  until, 
at  length,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  wearing  him- 
self out.  He  lost  his  foil  a  second  time,  slipped,  and 
fell.  The  duel  was  again  interrupted.  M.  de  Cas- 
sagnac went  to  a  tank  in  the  garden,  and  drank 
freely  from  the  tap.     M.  Lissagaray  did  the  same, 


apd  also  washed  his  wounded  hand  in  the  running 
water. 

When  the  third  engagement  began,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  M.  Lissagaray  was  losing  his  strength. 
His  thumb  was  swollen,  and  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  hold  his  foil.  Feeling  that 
he  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  he  cried  to  M. 
de  Cassagnac,  "  Why  do  you  not  attack  ?  You 
clearly  wish  to  fatigue  me."  M.  de  Cassagnac  re- 
plid  by  a  gesture  which  signified  "  That  is  my  af- 
fair," and  one  of  the  seconds  called  out,  "  On  ne 
parle  pas  sous  les  armes."  Two  or  three  moments 
afterwards  M.  de  Cassagnac  attacked  in  his  turn, 
and  by  the  same  thrust  which  M.  Lissagaray  had 
before  been  able  to  parry,  but  against  which  he  was 
now  powerless,  pierced  his  breast.  The  seconds 
supported  him  against  the  wall  while  a  doctor  was 
being  sent  for,  and  M.  de  Cassagnac,  advancing  to- 
wards him,  said  with  great  politeness,  "  Allow  me  to 
take  your  hand."  "  Non,  monsieur  !  "  was  all  that 
M.  Lissagaray  replied.  "  After  all,"  persisted  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  "  it  is  only  a  question  of  courage."  "  It 
is  a  question  of  principle,  sir,  and  of  political  dig- 
nity," replied  M.  Lissagaray.  "  I  am  sorry,"  an- 
swered M.  de  Cassagnac.  "  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

M.  Lissagaray  now  fainted.  A  cupping-glass  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  wound  in  his  breast  to 
draw  the  blood  outwards.  But  not  a  drop  came. 
He  was  put  to  lie  down  on  a  mattress,  and  restora- 
tives were  administered.  As  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered consciousness  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
insisted  on  continuing  the  duel.  But  the  seconds 
and  the  doctor  formally  objected.  Besides,  M.  Lis- 
sagaray's hand  and  shoulder  were  quite  paralyzed. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  that  the  duel  ought  not 
to  terminate  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  comba- 
tants asked  for  mercy.  For  some  days  M.  Lissa- 
garay's life  was  despaired  of;  but  he  is  now  rapidly 
recovering  from  his  wound,  and  is  about  to  marry 
Mdlle.  Peyrat,  daughter  of  M.  Alphonse  Peyrat,  the 
editor  of  the  Avenir  National. 


VERSES  IN  MY  OLD  AGE. 

BY    BARRY    CORNWALL. 

Come,  from  the  Ends  of  the  World, 

Wind  of  the  air  or  sky, 
Wherever  the  Thunder  is  hurled, 

Wherever  the  Lightnings  fly ! 
Come,  with  the  bird  on  your  bosom, 

(Linnet  or  lark  that  soars,) 
Come  with  the  sweet  Spring  blossom, 

And  the  Sun  from  Southern  shor.es. 

I  hate  the  snake  Winter  that  creepeth, 

And  poisons  the  buds  of  May  ; 
I  shout  to  the  Sun  who  sleepeth, 

And  pray  him  awake  to  day. 
For  the  world  is  in  want  of  his  power, 

To  vanquish  the  rebel  storm  : 
All  wait  for  his  golden  hour, 

Man,  and  beast,  and  worm. 

Not  only  the  seasons,  failing, 

Forsake  their  natural  tone, 
But  Age  droops  onward,  sailing, 

And  is  lost  in  the  seas  unknown. 
No  wisdom  redeemeth  his  sorrow, 

For  thought  and  strength  are  fled : 
No  hope  enlightens  to-morrow, 

And  the  Past  (so  loved)  is  dead ! 
Dead  !  —  Dead  ! 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS   RIGHT. 

By     ANTHONY     TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SHOWING    HOW  WRATH    BEGAN. 

HEN  Louis 
Trevelyan  was 
twenty-four 
years  old,  he 
had  all  the 
world  before 
him  where  to 
choose  ;  and, 
among  other 
things,  he 
chose  to  go 
to  the  Man- 
darin islands, 
and  there  fell 
in  love  with 
Emily  Rowley, 
the  daughter 
of  Sir  Manna- 
duke  the  gov- 
ernor. Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Row- 
ley, at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life, 
was  a  respectable  middle-aged  public  servant,  in  good 
repute,  who  had,  however,^as  yet  achieved  for  him- 
self neither  an  exalted  position  nor  a  large  fortune. 
He  had  been  governor  of  many  islands,  and  had 
never  lacked  employment ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  found  himself  at  the  Mandarins,  with  a  salary 
of  £3,000  a  year,  living  in  a  temperature  at  which 
80°  in  the  shade  is  considered  to  be  cool,  with  eight 
daughters,  and  not  a  shilling  saved.  A  governor  at 
the  Mandarins  who  is  social  by  nature  and  hospit- 
able on  principle  cannot  save  money  in  the  islands, 
even  on  £3,000  a  year,  when  he  has  eight  daughters. 
And  at  the  Mandarins,  though  hospitality  is  a  duty, 
the  gentlemen  who  ate  Sir  Rowley's  dinners  were 
not  exactly  the  men  whom  he  or  Lady  Rowley  de- 
sired to  welcome  to  their  bosoms  as  sons-in-law.  Nor 
when  Mr.  Trevelyan  'came  that  way,  desirous  of  see- 
ing everything  in  the  somewhat  indefinite  course  of 


his  travels,  had  Emily  Rowley,  the  eldest  of  the 
flock,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  seen  as  yet  any 
Mandariner  who  exactly  came  up  to  her  fancy. 
And,  as  Louis  Trevelyan  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man,  who  was  well  connected,  who  had 
been  ninth  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  who  had  already 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  who  possessed 
£3,000  a  year  of  his  own,  arising  from  various  per- 
fectly secure  investments,  he  was  not  forced  to  sigh 
long  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Rowleys,  one  and  all,  felt 
that  Providence  had  been  very  good  to  them  in 
sending  young  Trevelyan  on  his  travels  in  that 
direction,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  pearl  among 
men.  Both  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  felt 
that  there  might  be  objections  to  such  a  marriage  as 
that  proposed  to  them  raised  by  the  Trevelyan  fam- 
ily. Lady  Rowley  would  not  have  liked  her  daugh- 
ter to  go  to  England  to  be  received  with  cold  looks 
by  strangers.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
no  one  to  make  objections.  Louis,  the  lover,  had 
no  living  relative  nearer  than  cousins.  His  father, 
a  barrister  of  repute,  had  died  a  widower,  and  had 
left  the  money  which  he  had  made  to  an  only  child. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  first  cousin  who  lived 
in  Cornwall  on  a  moderate  property,  —  a  very  good 
sort  of  stupid  fellow,  as  Louis  said,  who  would  be 
quite  indifferent  as  to  any  marriage  that  his  cousin 
might  make.  No  man  could  be  more  independent 
or  more  clearly  justified  in  pleasing  himself  than  was 
this  lover.  And  then  he  himself  proposed  that  the 
second  daughter,  Nora,  should  come  and  live  with 
them  in  London.  What  a  lover  to  fall  suddenly 
from  the  heavens  into  such  a  dove-cote  ! 

"  I  have  n't  a  penny-piece  to  give  to  either  of 
them,"  said  Sir  Rowley. 

"  It  is  my  idea  that  girls  should  not  have  fortunes," 
said  Trevelyan.  "  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  men  should  never  look  for  money.  A  man 
must  be  more  comfortable,  and,  I  think,  is  likely  to 
be  more  affectionate,  when  the  money  has  belonged 
to  himself." 

Sir  Rowley  was  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  handed  over  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  on  giving  up  his  daughters  ;  but,  hav- 
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ing  no  thousands  of  pounds  to  hand  over,  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  principles  of  his  proposed  son-in- 
law.  As  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  have  his  leave 
of  absence,  he  and  sundry  of  the  girls  went  to  Eng- 
land with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  wedding  was  cel- 
ebrated in  London  by  the  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse, 
of  Saint  Diddulph-in-the-East,  who  had  married  Sir 
Rowley's  sister.  Then  a  small  house  was  taken  and 
furnished  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair ;  and  the  Row- 
leys went  back  to  the  seat  of  their  government, 
leaving  Nora,  the  second  girl,  in  charge  of  her  elder 
sister. 

The  Rowley3  had  found,  on  reaching  London, 
that  they  had  lighted  upon  a  pearl  indeed.  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  a  man  of  whom  all  people  said  all 
good  things.  He  might  have  been  a  fellow  of  his 
college  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  fortune.  He 
might  already — so  Sir  Rowley  was  told  —  have 
been  in  Parliament  had  he  not  thought  it  to  be 
wiser  to  wait  awhile.  Indeed,  he  was  very  wise  in 
many  things.  He  had  gone  out  on  his  travels  thus 
young,  —  not  in  search  of  excitement,  to  kill  beasts, 
or  to  encounter  he  knew  not  what  novelty  and 
amusement,  —  but  that  he  might  see  men  and  know 
the  world.  He  had  been  on  his  travels  for  more 
than  a  year  when  the  winds  blew  him  to  the  Man- 
darins. O,  how  blessed  were  the  winds !  And,  more- 
over, Sir  Rowley  found  that  his  son-in-law  was  well 
spoken  of  at  the  clubs  by  those  who  had  known  him 
during  his  university  career  as  a  man  popular  as 
well  as  wise,  not  a  book-worm,  or  a  dry  philosopher, 
or  a  prig.  He  could  talk  on  all  subjects,  was  very 
generous,  a  man  sure  to  be  honored  and  respected ; 
and  then  such  a  handsome,  manly  fellow,  with  short 
brown  hair,  a  nose  divinely  chiselled,  an  Apollo's 
mouth,  six  feet  high,  with  shoulders  and  legs  and 
arms  in  proportion,  —  a  pearl  of  pearls  !  Only,  as 
Lady  Rowley  was  the  first  to  find  out,  he  liked  to 
have  his  own  way. 

"  But  his  way  is  such  a  good  way,"  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke.  "  He  will  be  such  a  good  guide  for  the 
girls  ! " 

"  But  Emily  likes  her  way  too,"  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  argued  the  matter  no  further,  but 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  husband  as  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  entitled  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
probably  had  not  observed  his  daughter's  temper  so 
accurately  as  his  wife  had  done.  With  eight  of 
them  coming  up  around  him,  how  should  he  have 
observed  their  tempers  ?  At  any  rate,  if  there  were 
anything  amiss  with  Emily's  temper,  it  would  be 
well  that  she  should  find  her  master  in  such  a  hus- 
band as  Louis  Trevelyan. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  little  household  in  Cur- 
zon Street  went  on  well,  or,  if  anything  was  the 
matter,  no  one  outside  of  the  little  household  was 
aware  of  it.  And  there  was  a  baby,  a  boy,  a  young 
Louis,  and  a  baby  in  such  a  household  is  apt  to 
make  things  go  sweetly.  The  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  July,  and  after  the  wedding  tour  there  had 
been  a  winter  and  a  spring  in  London  ;  and  then 
they  passed  a  month  or  two  at  the  seaside,  after 
which  the  baby  had  been  born.  And  then  there 
came  another  winter  and  another  spring.  Nora 
Rowley  was  with  them  in  London,  and  by  this  time 
Mr.  Trevelyan  had  begun  to  think  that  he  should 
like  to  have  his  own  way  completely.  His  baby 
was  very  nice,  and  his  wife  was  clever,  pretty,  and 
attractive.  Nora  was  all  that  an  unmarried  sister 
should  be.  But  — but  there  had  come  to  be  trouble 
and  bitter  words.     Lady  Rowley  had  been  right 


when  she  said  that  her  daughter  Emily  also  liked  to 
have  her  own  way. 

"  If  I  am  suspected,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her 
sister  one  morning,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  little 
back  drawing-room,  "life  will  not  be  worth  hav- 
ing." 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  being  suspected,  Emily  ?  " 

"  What  does  he  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  he 
would  rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here  ?  —  a 
man  older  than  my  own  father,  who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  a  baby  !  " 

"  He  did  n't  mean  anything  of  that  kind,  Emily. 
You  know  he  did  not,  and  you  should  not  say  so. 
It  would  be  too  horrible  to  think  of." 

"  It  was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  be  spoken,  I 
know.  If  he  does  not  beg  my  pardon,  I  shall  —  I 
shall  continue  to  live  with  him,  of  course,  as  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  because  of  baby.  But  he  shall 
know  what  I  think  and  feel." 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  forget  it." 

"  How  can  I  forget  it  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  do 
pleases  him.  He  is  civil  and  kind  to  you  because 
he  is  not  your  master ;  but  you  don't  know  what 
things  he  says  to  me.  Am  I  to  tell  Colonel  Osborne 
not  to  come  ?  Heavens  and  earth  !  How  should  I 
ever  hold  up  my  head  again  if  I  were  driven  to  do 
that  ?  He  will  be  here  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  Louis  will  sit  there  below  in  the  library,  and 
hear  his  step,  and  will  not  come  up." 

"  Tell  Richard  to  say  you  are  not  at  home." 

"  Yes  ;  and  everybody  will  understand  why.  And 
for  what  am  I  to  deny  myself  in  that  way  to  the  best 
and  oldest  friend  I  have  ?  If  any  such  orders  are 
to  be  given,  let  him  give  them,  and  then  see  what 
will  come  of  it." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  described  Colonel  Osborne 
truly,  as  far  as  words  went,  in  saying  that  he  had 
known  her  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  that  he  was 
an  older  man  than  her  father.  Colonel  Osborne's 
age  exceeded  her  father's  by  about  a  month,  and  as 
he  was  now  past  fifty,  he  might  be  considered,  per- 
haps, in  that  respect,  to  be  a  safe  friend  for  a  young 
married  woman.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  a 
man  very  different  from  Sir  Marmaduke. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  blessed,  and  at  the  same  time 
burdened,  as  he  was  with  a  wife  and  eight  daughters, 
and  condemned  as  he  had  been  to  pass  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  within  the  tropics,  had  become  at 
fifty  what  many  people  call  quite  a  i^iddle-aged 
man.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  one  from  whom  the 
effervescence  and  elasticity  and  salt  of  youth  had 
altogether  passed  away.  He  was  fat  and  slow, 
thinking  much  of  his  wife  and  eight  daughters, 
thinking  much  also  of  his  dinner.  Now  Colonel 
Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  burdens  but  those 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  position  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  —  a  man  of  fortune  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  very  easy.  It  was  not  therefore  said  so 
decidedly  of  him  as  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  that  he  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  although  he  had  probably 
already  lived  more  than  two  thirds  of  his  life.  Arid 
he  was  a  good-looking  man  of  his  age,  —  bald,  in- 
deed, at  the  top  of  his  head,  and  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  gray  hair  through  his  bushy  beard ; 
but  upright  in  his  carriage,  active,  and  quick  in  his 
step,  who  dressed  well,  and  was  clearly  determined 
to  make  the  most  he  could  of  what  remained  to  him 
of  the  advantages  of  youth.  Colonel  Osborne  was 
always  so  dressed  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
nature  of  his  garments,  being,  no  doubt,,  well  aware 
that  no  man  after  twenty-five  can  afford  to  call 
special  attention  to  his  coat,  his  hat,  his  cravat,  or 
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his  trousers  ;  but  nevertheless  the  matter  was  one  to 
which  he  paid  much  attention,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  lax  in  ascertaining  what  his  tailor  did  for  him. 
He  always  rode  a  pretty  bone,  and  mounted  his 
groom  on  one  at  any  rate  as  pretty.  He  was  known 
to  have  an  excellent  stud  down  in  the  shires,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  going  well  with  hounds.  Poor 
Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  have  ridden  a  hunt  to 
save  either  his  government  or  his  credit.  When, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  to  her  sister  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  a  man  whom  she  was  entitled 
to  regard  with  semi-parental  feelings  of  veneration 
because  he  was  older  than  her  father,  she  made  a 
comparison  which  was  more  true  in  the  letter  than 
in  the  spirit.  And  when  she  asserted  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  baby,  she 
fell  again  into  the  same  mistake.  Colonel  Osborne 
had  indeed  known  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  and 
had  in  old  days  been  the  very  intimate  friend  of  her 
father ;  but  of  herself  he  had  seen  little  or  nothing 
since  those  baby  days,  till  he  had  met  her  just  as  she 
was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  though 
it  was  natural  that  so  old  a  friend  should  come  to 
her,  and  congratulate  her,  and  renew  his  friendship, 
nevertheless  it  was  not  true  that  he  made  his 
appearance  in  her  husband's  house  in  the  guise  of 
the  useful  old  family  friend,  who  gives  silver  cups  to 
the  children,  and  kisses  the  little  girls  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  affection  which  he  has  borne  for  the  parents. 
We  all  know  the  appearances  of  that  old  gentleman, 
how  pleasant  and  dear  a  fellow  he  is,  how  welcome  is 
his  face  within  the  gate,  how  free  he  makes  with  our 
wine,  generally  abusing  it,  how  he  tells  our  eldest 
daughter  to  light  his  candle  for  him,  how  he  gave 
silver  cups  when  the  girls  were  born,  and  now 
bestows  tea-services  as  they  get  married,  —  a  most 
useful,  safe,  and  charming  fellow,  not  a  year  younger 
looking  or  more  nimble  than  ourselves,  without 
whom  life  would  be  very  blank.  We  all  know  that 
man ;  but  such  a  man  was  not  Colonel  Osborne  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  young  bride. 

Emily  Rowley,  when  she  was  brought  home  from 
the  Mandarin  islands  to  be  the  wife  of  Louis 
Trevelyan,  was  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  tall, 
with  a  bust  rather  full  for  her  age,  with  dark  eyes,  — 
eyes  that  looked  to  be  dark  because  her  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  nearly  black,  but  which  were  in 
truth  so  varying  in  color  that  you  could  not  tell 
their  hue.  %.  Her  brown  hair  was  very  dark  and  very 
soft ;  and  the  tint  of  her  complexion  was  brown  also, 
though  the  color  of  her  cheeks  was  often  so  bright 
as  to  induce  her  enemies  to  say  falsely  of  her  that 
she  painted  them.  And  she  was  very  strong,  as  are 
some  girls  who  come  from  the  tropics,  and  whom  a 
tropical  climate  has  suited.  She  could  sit  on  her 
horse  the  whole  day  long,  and  would  never  be 
weary  with  dancing  at  the  Government  House  balls. 
When  Colonel  Osborne  was  introduced  to  her  as 
the  baby  whom  he  had  known,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  be  intimate  with  so  pleasant  a 
friend,  —  meaning  no  harm,  indeed,  as  but  few  men 
do  mean  harm  on  such  occasions,  —  but  still,  not 
regarding  the  beautiful  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seen  as  one  of  a  generation  succeeding  to  that  of  his 
own,  to  whom  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  himself 
useful  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  which  he 
bore  to  her  father. 

It  was,  moreover,  well  known  in  London, — 
though  not  known  at  all  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  that 
this  ancient  Lothario  had  before  this  made  himself 
troublesome  in  more  than  one  family.  He  was  fond 
of  intimacies  with  married  ladies,  and  perhaps  was 


not  averse  to  the  excitement  of  marital  hostility. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  hostility 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made  was  not  the  hostility 
of  the  pistol  or  the  horsewhip, —  nor  indeed  was  it 
generally  the  hostility  of  a  word  of  spoken  anger. 

A  young  husband  may  dislike  the  too  friendly 
bearing  of  a  friend,  and  may  yet  abstain  from  that 
outrage  on  his  own  dignity  and  on  his  wife  which  is 
conveyed  by  a  word  of  suspicion.  Louis  Trevelyan 
having  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  having  failed  to  make  his  wife  understand  that 
this  dislike  should  have  induced  her  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  the  Colonel's  friendship,  had  allowed  him- 
self to  speak  a  word  which  probably  he  would  have 
willingly  recalled  as  soon  as  spoken.  But  words 
spoken  cannot  be  recalled,  and  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  who  has  spoken  a  word  at  once  re- 
gretted are  far  too  proud  to  express  that  regret. 
So  it  was  with  Louis  Trevelyan  when  he  told  his 
wife  that  he  did  not  wish  Colonel  Osborne  to  come 
so  often  to  his  house.  He  had  said  it  with  a  flash- 
ing eye  and  an  angry  tone ;  and  though  she  had 
seen  the  eye  flash  before,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  angry  tone,  she  had  never  before  felt  herself  to 
be  insulted  by  her  husband.  As  soon  as  the  word 
had  been  spoken  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room  and 
had  gone  down  among  his  books.  But  when  he 
was  alone  he  knew  that  he  had  insulted  his  wife. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  he  should  have  spoken  to 
her  gently,  and  have  explained  to  her,  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  of 
them  that  this  friend's  friendship  should  be  limited. 
There  is  so  much  in  a  turn  of  the  eye  and  in  the 
tone  given  to  a  word  when  such  things  have  to  be 
said,  —  so  much  more  of  importance  than  in  the 
words  themselves.  As  Trevelyan  thought  of  this, 
and  remembered  Avhat  his  manner  had  been,  how 
much  anger  he  had  expressed,  how  far  he  had  been 
from  having  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist  as  he 
spoke  to  her,  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  up 
stairs  and  to  apologize.  But  he  was  one  to  whose 
nature  the  giving  of  any  apology  was  repulsive. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  to  own  himself  to  have 
been  wrong.  Apd  then  his  wife  had  been  most  pro- 
voking in  her  manner  to  him.  When  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  make  her  understand  his  wishes  by  certain 
disparaging  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out  as  to  Col- 
onel Osborne,  saying  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man, 
one  who  did  not  show  his  true  character,  a  snake  in 
the  grass,  a  man  without  settled  principles,  and  such 
like,  —  his  wife  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  her 
friend,  and  had  openly  declared  that  she  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  things  that  were  alleged 
against  him.  "  But  still,  for  all  that,  it  is  true,"  the 
husband  had  said.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
think  so,"  the  wife  had  replied.  "  Men  do  believe 
evil  of  one  another  very  often.  But  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  known  Colonel  Osborne  much  longer  than 
you  have  done,  Louis,  and  papa  has  always  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  him."  Then  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
become  very  angry,  and  had  spoken  those  words 
which  he  could  no't  recall.  As  he  walked  to  and 
fro  among  his  books  down  stairs,  he  almost  felt  that 
he  ought  to  beg  his  wife's  pardon.  He  knew  his 
wife  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not  for- 
give him  unless  he  did  so.  He  would  do  so,  he 
thought,  but  not  exactly  now.  The  moment  would 
come  in  which  it  might  be  easier  than  at  present. 
He  would  be  able  to  assure  her,  when  he  went  up  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  he  had  meant  no  harm.  They 
were  going  out  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of 
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rank,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Milborough,  a  lady 
standing  high  in  the  world's  esteem,  of  whom  his 
wife  stood  a  little  in  awe ;  and  he  calculated  that 
this  feeling,  if  it  did  not  make  his  task  easy,  would 
yet  take  from  it  some  of  its  difficulty.  Emily 
would  be,  not  exactly  cowed,  by  the  prospect  of 
Lady  Milborough's  dinner,  but  perhaps  a  little 
reduced  from  her  usual  self-assertion.  He  would 
say  a  word  to  her  when  he  was  dressing,  assuring 
her  that  he  had  not  intended  to  animadvert  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  her  own  conduct. 

Luncheon  was  served,  and  the  two  ladies  went 
down  into  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not 
appear.  There  was  nothing  in  itself  singular  in 
that,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  luncheon 
was  a  meal  too  much  in  the  day,  and  that  a  man 
should  eat  nothing  beyond  a  biscuit  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  But  he  would  sometimes  come  in 
and  eat  .his  biscuit  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
drink  what  he  would  call  half  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
sherry.  It  would  probably  have  been  well  that  he 
should  have  done  so  now  ;  but  he  remained  in  his  li- 
brary behind  the  dining-room,  and  when  his  wife  and 
his  sister-in-law  had  gone  up  stairs,  he  became  anx- 
ious to  learn  whether  Colonel  Osborne  would  come 
on  that  day,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  admit- 
ted. He  had  been  told  that  Nora  Rowley  was  to 
be  called  for  by  another  lady,  a  Mrs.  Fairfax,  to  go 
out  and  look  at  pictures.  His  wife  had  declined  to 
join  Mrs.  Fairfax's  party,  having  declared  that,  as 
she  was  going  to  dine  out,  she  would  not  leave  her 
baby  all  the  afternoon.  Louis  Trevelyan,  though 
he  strove  to  apply  his  mind  to  an  article  which  he 
was  writing  for  a  scientific  quarterly  review,  could 
not  keep  himself  from  anxiety  as  to  this  expected 
visit  from  Colonel  -Osborne.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  jealous.  He  swore  to  himself  fifty  times  over 
that  any  such  feeling  on  his  part  would  be  a  mon- 
strous injury  to  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  gratified  if  on  that  special  day 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  informed  that  his  wife 
was  not  at  home.  Whether  the  man  were  admitted 
or  not,  he  would  beg  his  wife's  pardon  ;  but  he 
could,  he  thought,  do  so  with  more  thorough  efficacy 
and  affection  if  she  should  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  this  day. 

"  Do  say  a  word  to  Richard,"  said  Nora  to  her 
sister  in  a  whisper,  as  they  were  going  up  stairs  af- 
ter luncheon. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"May  I  do  it?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Nora.  I  should  feel  that  I  were 
demeaning  myself  were  I  to  allow  what  was  said  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  to  have  any  effect  upon  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,  Emily.    I  do  indeed." 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  what 
to  do  in  my  own  house,  and  with  my  own  husband." 

"  O  yes ;  certainly." 

If  he  gives  me  any  command  I  will  obey  it.  Or 
if  he  had  expressed  his  wish  in  any  other  words  I 
would  have  complied.  But  to  be  told  that  he  would 
rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here  !  If  you  had 
seen  his  manner  and  heard  his  words,  you  would  not 
have  been  surprised  that  I  should*  feel  it  as  I  do.  It 
was  a  gross  insult, —  and  it  was  not  the  first." 

As  she  spoke  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eye,  and 
the  bright  red  color  of  her  cheek  told  a  tale  of  her 
anger  which  her  sister  well  knew  how  to  read. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  they  both 
knew  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  there.  Louis  Tre- 
velyan, sitting  in  his  library,  also  knew  of  whose 
coming  that  knock  gave  notice. 


CHAPTER   II. 


COLONEL      OSBORNE. 


It  has  been  already  said  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  one  who  carried  his  hal{-century  of 
years  lightly  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  say  further  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
popular  with  those  among  whom  he  lived,  as  a  poli- 
tician, as  a  sportsman,  and  as  a  member  of  society. 
He  could  speak  well  in  the  House,  though  he  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  it  was  generally  thought  of  him 
that  he  might  have  been  something  considerable, 
had  it  not  suited  him  better  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  conservative,  and  generally 
voted  with  the  conservative  party ;  but  he  could 
boast  that  he  was  altogether  independent,  and  on 
an  occasion  would  take  the  trouble  of  proving  him- 
self to  be  so.  He  was  in  possession  of  excellent 
health ;  had  all  that  the  world  could  give  ;  was  fond 
of  books,  pictures,  architecture,  and  china;  had  va- 
rious tastes,  and  the  means  of  indulging  them,  and 
was  one  of  those  few  men  on  whom  it  seems  that 
every  pleasant  thing  has  been  lavished.  There  was 
that  little  slur  on  his  good  name  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made ;  but  those  who  knew  Colonel  Os- 
borne best  were  generally  willing  to  declare  that  no 
harm  was  intended,  and  that  the  evils  which  arose 
were  always  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken  jealousy. 
He  had,  his  friends  said,  a  free  and  pleasant  way 
with  women  which  women  like,  —  a  pleasant  way  of 
free  friendship ;  that  there  was  no  more,  and  that 
the  harm  which  had  come  had  always  come  from 
false  suspicion.  But  there  were  certain  ladies  about 
the  town,  — good,  motherly,  discreet  women,  —  who 
hated  the  name  of  Colonel  Osborne,  who  would  not 
admit  him  within  their  doors,  who  would  not  bow  to 
him  in  other  people's  houses,  who  would  always 
speak  of  him  as  a  serpent,  a  hyena,  a  kite,  or  a 
shark.  Old  Lady  Milborough  was  one  of  these,  a 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  hers  having  once  admitted 
the  serpent  to  her  intimacy. 

"  Augustus  Poole  was  wise  enough  to  take  his  wife 
abroad,"  said  old  Lady  Milborough,  discussing  about 
this  time  with  a  gossip  of  hers  the  danger  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  position,  "  or  there  would  have  been  a 
break  up  there  ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  better 
girl  in  the  world  than  Jane  Marriott." 

The  reader  may  be  quite  certain  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  no  premeditated  evil  intention  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  old  friend's  daughter.  There  was  nothing  fiend- 
ish in  his  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  who  boasted 
of  his  conquests.  He  was  not  a  ravening  wolf,  go- 
ing about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour ;  but  he 
liked  that  which  was  pleasant, ;  and  of  all  pleasant 
things  the  company  of  a  pretty  clever  woman  was 
to  him  the  pleasantest.  At  this  exact  period  of  his 
life  no  woman  was  so  pleasantly  pretty  to  him,  and 
so  agreeably  clever,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

When  Louis  Trevelyan  heard  on  the  stairs  the 
step  of  the  dangerous  man,  he  got  up  from  his  chair 
as  though  he  too  would  have  gone  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  had  he 
done  so.  Could  he  have  done  this,  and  kept  his 
temper  with  the  man,  he  would  have  paved  the  way 
for  an  easy  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  But  when 
he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and  had  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  lock,  he  withdrew  again. 

He  told  himself  he  withdrew  because  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  jealous ;  but  in  truth  he  did 
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so  because  he  knew  he  could  not  have  brought  him- 
self to  be  civil  to  the  man  he  hated.  So  he  sat 
down,  and  took  up  bis  pen,  and  began  to  cudgel  his 
brain  about  the  scientific  article.  He  was  intent 
on  raising  a  dispute  with  some  learned  pundit  about 
the  waves  of  sound,  —  but  he  could  think  of  no 
other  sound  than  that  of  the  light  steps  of  Colonel 
Osborne  as  he  had  gone  up  stairs.  He  put  down 
his  pen,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  allowed  a  black 
frown  to  settle  upon  his  brow.  What  right  had  the 
man  to  come  there,  unasked  by  him,  and  disturb  his 
happiness  ?  And  then  this  poor  wife  of  his,  who 
knew  so  little  of  English  life,  who  had  lived  in  the 
Manderin  islands  almost  since  she  had  been  a  child, 
who  had  lived  in  one  colony  or  another  almost  since 
she  had  been  born,  who  had  had  so  few  of  those  ad- 
vantages for  which  he  should  have  looked  in  marry- 
ing a.  wife,  how  was  the  poor  girl  to  conduct  herself 
properly  when  subjected  to  the  arts  and  practised 
villanies  of  this  viper?  And  yet  the  poor  girl  was 
so  stiff  in  her  temper,  had  picked  up  such  a  trick  of 
obstinacy  in  those  tropical  regions,  that  Louis  Tre- 
velyan  felt  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
her.  He  too  had  heard  how  Jane  Marriott  had 
been  carried  off  to  Naples  after  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Poole.  Must  he  too  carry  off  his  wife  to  Naples  in 
order  to  place  her  out  of  the  reach  of  this  hyena  ? 
It  was  terrible  to  him  to  think  that  he  must  pack  up 
everything  and  run  away  from  such  a  one  as  Colonel 
Osborne.  And  even  were  he  to  consent  to  do  this, 
how  could  he  explain  it  all  to  that  very  wife  for 
whose  sake  he  would  do  it  ?  If  she  got  a  hint  of 
the  reason  she  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  refuse  to 
go.  As  he  thought  of  it,  and  as  that  visit  up  stairs 
prolonged  itself,  he  almost  thought  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  be  round  with  her !  We  all  know  what 
a  husband  means  when  he  resolves  to  be  round  with 
his  wife.  He  began  to  think  that  he  would  not 
apologize  at  all  for  the  words  he  had  spoken,  — but 
would  speak  them  again  somewhat  more  'sharply 
than  before.  She  would  be  very  wrathful  with  him ; 
there  would  be  a  silent  enduring  indignation,  which, 
as  he  understood  well,  would  be  infinitely  worse 
than  any  torrent  of  words.  But  was  he,  a  man,  to 
abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  wife's  anger? 
Should  he  be  deterred  from  saying  that  which  he 
conceived  it  would  be  right  that  he  should  say,  be- 
cause she  was  stiff-necked?  No.  He  would  not 
apologize,  but  would  tell  her  again  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  his  happiness  and  for  hers,  that 
all  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

He  was  brought  to  this  strongly  marital  resolu- 
tion by  the  length  of  the  man's  present  visit ;  by 
that,  and  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  his  wife  was  alone  with  Colonel  Osborne. 
Nora  had  been  there  when  the  man  came,  but  Mrs. 
Fairfax  had  called,  not  getting  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  Nora  had  been  constrained  to  go  down  to  her. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Colonel  Osborne 
had  observed  and  partly  understood  the  hesitation. 
When  he  saw  it,  had  he  been  perfectly  well  minded 
in  the  matter  he  would  have  gone  too.  But  he 
probably  told  himself  that  Nora  Rowley  was  a  fool, 
and  that  in  such  matters  it  was  quite  enough  for  a 
man  to  know  that  he  did  not  intend  any  harm. 

"  You  had  better  go  down,  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan  ;  "  Mrs.  Fairfax  will  be  ever  so  angry  if  you 
keep  her  waiting." 

Then  Nora  had  gone  and  the  two  were  alone 
together.      Nora  had  gone,   and   Trevelyan    had 


heard  her  as  she  was  going,  and  knew  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  alone  with  his  wife. 

"  If  you  can  manage  that  it  Avill  be  so  nice," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  continuing  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not  talk  of 
my  managing  it,  or  you  will  spoil  it  all." 

He  had  called  them  both  Emily  and  Nora  when 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  were  with  them 
before  the  marriage,  and,  taking  the  liberty  of  a 
very  old  family  friend,  had  continued  the  practice. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  quite  aware  that  she  had  been 
so  called  by  him  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  — 
and  that  her  husband  had  not  objected.  But  that 
was  now  some  months  ago,  before  baby  was  born  ; 
and  she  was  aware  also  that  he  had  not  called  her 
so  latterly  in  presence  of  her  husband.  She 
thoroughly  wished  that  she  knew  how  to  ask  him 
not  to  do  so  again ;  but  the  matter  was  very  diffi- 
cult, as  she  could  not  make  such  a  request  without 
betraying  some  fear  on  her  husband's  part.  The 
subject  which  they  were  now  discussing  was  too  im- 
portant to  her  to  allow  her  to  dwell  upon  this 
trouble  at  the  moment,  and  so  she  permitted  him  to 
go  on  with  his  speech. 

"If  I  were  to  manage  it,  as  you  call  it,  —  which  I 
can't  do  at  all,  —  it  would  be  a  gross  job." 

"  That 's  all  nonsense  to  us,  Colonel  Osborne. 
Ladies  always  like  political  jobs,  and  think  that  they 
—  and  they  only  —  make  politics  bearable.  But 
this  would  not  be  a  job  at  all.  Papa  could  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else.  Think  how  long  he  has 
been  at  it ! " 

The  matter  in  discussion  was  the  chance  of  an 
order  being  sent  out  to  Sir  Marmaduke  to  come 
home  from  his  islands  at  the  public  expense,  to  give 
evidence,  respecting  colonial  government  in  general, 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
about  to  sit  on  the  subject.  The  committee  had  been 
voted,  and  two  governors  were  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence.  What  arrange- 
ment could  be  so  pleasant  to  a  governor  living  in 
the  Mandarin  islands,  who  had  had  a  holiday  lately, 
and  who  could  but  ill  afford  to  take  any  holidays  at 
his  own  expense  ?  Colonel  Osborne  was  on  this 
committee,  and,  moreover,  was  on  good  terms  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  There  were  men  in  office  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  Colonel  Osborne  a  service,  and 
then,  if  this  were  a  job,  it  would  be  so  very  little  of 
a  job  !  Perhaps  Sir  Marmaduke  might  not  be  the 
very  best  man  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mandarins  did  not  afford  the  best  speci- 
men of  that  colonial  lore  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  committee  to  master.  But  then  two  governors 
were  to  come,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  one 
of  the  best  sort,  and  one  of  the  second-best.  No  one 
supposed  that  excellent  old  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a 
paragon  of  a  governor,  but  then  he  had  an  infinity 
of  experience  !  For  over  twenty  years  he  had  been 
from  island  to  island,  and  had  at  least  steered  clear 
of  great  scrapes. 

"  We  '11  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Do,  Colonel  Osborne.  Mamma  would  come 
with  him,  of  course  ?  " 

"  We  should  leave  him  to  manage  all  that.  It 's 
not  very  likely  that  he  would  leave  Lady  Rowley 
behind." 

"  He  never  has.  I  know  he  thinks  more  of 
mamma  than  he  ever  does  of  himself.  Fancy  hav- 
ing them  here  in  the  autumn !  I  suppose,  if  he  came 
for  the  end  of  the  session,  they  would  n't  send  him 
back  quite  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  rather  fancy  that  our  foreign  and  colonial  ser- 
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vaurs  know  how  to  stretch  a  point  when  they  find 
themselves  in  England." 

"  Of  course  they  do,  Colonel  Osborne;  and  why 
should  n't  they  ?  Think  of  all  that  they  have  to  en- 
dure out  in  those  horrible  places.  How  would  you 
like  to  live  in  the  Mandarins  ?  " 

"  1  should  prefer  London,  certainly." 
"Of  course  you  would;  and  you  mustn't  be- 
grudge papa  a  month  or  two  when  he  comes.  I 
never  cared  about  your  being  in  Parliament  before, 
but  I  shall  think  so  much  of  you  now  if  you  can 
manage  to  get  papa  home." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  innocent  than  this, 
—  nothing  more  innocent,  at  any  rate,  as  regarded 
any  offence  against  Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  just  then 
there  came  a  word  which  a  little  startled  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, and  made  her  feel  afraid  that  she  was  doing 
wrong. 

'•  1  must  make  one  stipulation  with  you,  Emily," 
said  the  Colonel. 
"  What  is  that  ?  " 
*  You  must  not  tell  your  husband." 
"  O,  dear  !  and  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  sharp  enough  to  see  why  you 
should  not.  A  word  of  this  repeated  at  any  club 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  your  project,  and 
would  be  very  damaging  to  me.  And,  beyond  that, 
I  would  n't  wish  him  to  know  that  I  had  meddled 
with  it  at  all.  I  am  very  chary  of  having  my  name 
^connected  with  anything  of  the  kind ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  any  living  human 
being  but  yourself.     You  '11  promise  me,  Emily  ?  " 

She  gave  the  promise,  but  there  were  two  things 
in  the  matter,  as  it  stood  at  present,  which  she  did 
not  at  all  like.  She  was  very  averse  to  having  any 
secret  from  her  husband  with  Colonel  Osborne ; 
and  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  being  told  that  he 
was  doing  for  her  a  favor  that  he  would  not  have 
done  for  any  other  living  human  being.  Had  he 
said  so  to  her  yesterday,  before  those  offensive 
words  had  been  spoken  by  her  husband,  she  would 
not  have  thought  much  about  it.  She  would  have 
connected  the  man's  friendship  for  herself  with  his 
very  old  friendship  for  her  father,  and  she  would 
have  regarded  the  assurance  as  made  to  the  Row- 
leys in  general,  and  not  to  herself  in  particular. 
But  now,  after  what  had  occurred,  it  pained  her  to 
be  told  by  Colonel  Osborne  that  he  would  make, 
spec' ally  on  her  behalf,  a  sacrifice  of  his  political 
pride  which  he  would  make  for  no  other  person  liv- 
ing. And  then,  as  he  had  called  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,  as  he  had  exacted  the  promise,  there 
had  been  a  tone  of  affection  in  his  voice  that  she 
had  almost  felt  to  be  too  warm.  But  she  gave  the 
promise  ;  and  when  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting, 
she  pressed  his  again,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  to  be  done  to  her  father  and  mother. 

Immediately  afterwards  Colonel  Osborne  went 
away-,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  left  alone  in  her 
drawing-room.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was 
still  down  stairs,  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  hear 
whether  he  would  now  come  up  to  her.  And  he, 
too,  had  heard  the  Colonel's  step  as  he  went,  and 
for  a  few  moments  had  doubted  whether  or  no  he 
would  at  once  go  to  his  wife.  Though  he  believed 
himself  to  be  a  man  very  firm  of  purpose,  his  mind 
had  oscillated  backwards  and  forwards  within  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  between  those  two  purposes 
of  being  round  with  his  wife,  and  of  begging  her 
pardon  for  the  words  which  he  had  already  spoken. 
He  believed  that  he  would  best  do  his  duty  by 
that  plan  of  being  round  with  her  ;  but  then  it  would 


be  so  much  ple.asanter,  —  at  any  rate,  so  much 
easier,  to  beg  her  pardon.  But  of  one  thing  he  was 
quite  certain,  he  must  by  some  means  exclude 
Colonel  Osborne  from  his  house.  He  could  not  live 
and  continue  to  endure  the  feelings  which  he  had 
suffered  while  sitting  down  stairs  at  his  desk,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  closeted 
with  his  wife  up  stairs.  It  might  be  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  That  his  wife  was  innocent  he  was 
quite  sure.  But,  nevertheless,  he.  was  himself  so 
much  affected  by  some  feeling  which  pervaded  him 
in  reference  to  this  man,  that  all  his  energy  was  de- 
stroyed, and  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  were  para- 
lyzed. He  could  not  and  would  not  stand  it.  Rather 
than  that  he  would  follow  Mr.  Poole,  and  take  his 
wife  to  Naples.  So  resolving  he  put  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  walked  out  of  the  house.  He  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  afternoon's  consideration  be- 
fore he  took  either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emily  Trevelyan  went 
up  stairs  to  her  baby.  She  would  not  stir  as  long 
as  there  had  been  a  chance  of  his  coming  to  her. 
She  very  much  wished  that  he  would  come,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fierceness  of  her 
assertion  to  her  sister,  to  accept  any  slightest  hint  at 
an  apology  which  her  husband  might  offer  to  ber.  To 
this  state  of  mind  she  was  brought  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  a  secret  from  him,  and  by  a  sense,  not  of 
impropriety  on  her  own  part,  but  of  conduct  which 
some  people  might  have  called  improper  in  her 
mode  of  parting  from  the  man  against  whom  her 
husband  had  warned  her.  The  warmth  of  that 
hand-pressing,  and  the  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
name  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  promise  made  to 
her,  softened  her  heart  towards  her  husband.  Had 
he  gone  to  her  now,  and  said  a  word  to  her  in  gen- 
tleness, all  might  have  been  made  right.  But  he  did 
not  go  to  her. 

"  If  he  chooses  to  be  cross  and  sulky,  he  may  be 
cross  and  sulky,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  herself,  as 
she  went  up  to  her  baby. 

"  Has  Louis  been  with  you  ? "  Nora  asked,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  brought  her  home. 

"I  have  not  seen  him  since  you  left  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  I  suppose  he  went  out  before  Colonel  Os- 
borne ?  " 

"No,  indeed.  He  waited  till  Colonel  Osborne 
had  gone,  and  then  he  went  himself;  but  he  did  not 
come  near  me.  It  is  for  him  to  judge  of  his  own 
conduct,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think  he  is  very 
fooli  sh." 

This  the  young  wife  said  in  a  tone  which  clearly 
indicated  that  she  had  judged  her  husband's  conduct, 
and  had  found  it  to  be  very  foolish  indeed. 

"  Do  you  think  that  papa  and  mamma  will  really 
come  ?  "  said  Nora,  changing  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  How  am  I  to  know  ?  After 
all  that  has  passed  I  am  afraid  to  say  a  word,  lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  doing  wrong.  But  remember 
this,  Nora,  you  are  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one." 

"  You  will  tell  Louis  ?  " 
"  No  ;  I  will  tell  no  one." 

"  Dear,  dear  Emily ;  pray  do  not  keep  anything 
secret  from  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  secret  ?  There  is  n't 
any  secret.  Only  in  such  matters  as  that  —  about 
poiitics—  no  gentleman  likes  to  have  his  name 
talked  about ! " 

A  look  of  great  distress  came  upon  Nora's  face  as 
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she  heard  this.  To  her  it  seemed  to  be  very  bad  that 
there  should  be  a  secret  between  her  sister  and  Col- 
onel Osborne  to  be  kept  from  her  brother-in-law. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  suspect  me  next  V  "  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"  Emily,  how  can  you  say  anything  so  cruel  ?  " 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did." 

"  I  only  mean  that  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
tell  all  this  to  Louis." 

""How  can  I  tell  him  Colonel  Osborne's  private 
business,  when  Colonel  Osborne  has  desired  me  not 
to  do  so.  For  whose  sake  is  Colonel  Osborne  doing 
this  ?  For  papa's  and  mamma's  !  I  suppose  Louis 
won't  be  — jealous,  because  I  want  to  have  papa 
and  mamma  home.  It  would  not  be  a  bit  less  un- 
reasonable than  the  other." 


CHAPTER  III. 

LADT   MIT.BOROUGH'S   DINXER.-PARTT. 

Louis  Trevelyan  went  down  to  his  club  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  Acrobats,  and  there  heard  a  rumor  that 
added  to  his  anger  against  Colonel  Osborne.  The 
Acrobats  was  a  very  distinguished  club,  into  which 
it  was  now  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  find  his 
way,  and  almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  was  no 
longer  young  and  therefore  known  to  many.  It 
had  been  founded  some  twenty  years  since,  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  muscular  exercise  and  gymnastic 
amusements  ;  but  the  promoters  had  become  fat  and 
lethargic,  and  tfie  Acrobats  spent  their  time  mostly 
in  playing  whist  and  in  ordering  and  eating  their 
dinners.  There  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  building  certain  poles  and  sticks 
.  and  parallel  bars  with  which  feats  of  activity  might 
be  practised,  but  no  one  ever  asked  for  them  nowa- 
days, and  a  man,  when  he  became  an  Acrobat,  did 
so  with  a  view  either  to  the  whist  or  the  cook,  or 
possibly  to  the  social  excellences  of  the  club.  Louis 
Trevelyan.  was  an  Acrobat ; — as  was  also  Colonel 
Osborne. 

"  So  old  Rowley  is  coming  home,"  said  one  distin- 
guished Acrobat  to  another  in  Trevelyan's  hearing. 

"  How  the  deuce  is  he  managing  that  ?  He  was 
here  a  year  ago  ?  " 

"  Osborne  is  getting  it  done.  He  is  to  come  as  a 
witness  for  this  committee.  It  must  be  no  end  of  a 
lounge  for  him.  It  does  n't  count  as  leave,  and  he 
has  every  shilling  paid  for  him,  down  to  his  cab-fares 
when  he  goes  out  to  dinner.  There  ;s  nothing  like 
having  a  friend  at  Court." 

Such  was  the  secrecy  of  Colonel  Osborne's  secret  ? 
He  had  been  so  chary  of  having  his  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  political  job,  that  he  liad  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  his  young  friend  the  bur- 
den of  a  secret  from  her  husband,  and  yet  the  hus- 
band heard  the  whole  story  told  openly  at  his  club 
on  the  same  day !  There  was  nothing  in  the  story 
to  anger  Trevelyan,  had  he  not  immediately  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  plan  in  the  matter  between  his 
wife  and  Colonel  Osborne  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  ignorant.  Hitherto,  indeed,  his  wife,  as  the 
reader  knows,  could  not  have  told  him.  He  had  not 
seen  her  since  the  matter  had  been  discussed  be- 
tween her  and  her  friend.  But  he  was  angry  be- 
cause he  first  learned  at  his  club  that  which  he 
thought  he  ought  to  have  learned  at  home. 

As  soon  m  he  reached  his  house,  he  went  at  once 
to  his  wife's  room ;  but  her  maid  was  with  her,  and 
nothing  could  be  said  at  that  moment.  He  then 
dressed  himself,  intending  to  go  to  Emily  as  soon  as 


the  girl  had  left  her;  but  the  girl  remained,  —  was, 
as  he  believed,  kept  in  the  room  purposely  by  his 
wife,  so  that  he  should  have  no  moment  of  private 
conversation.  He  went  down  stairs,  therefore,  and 
found  Nora  standing  by  the  drawing-room  fire. 

"  So  you  are  dressed  first  to-day  ?  "  he  said.  "I 
thought  your  turn  always  came  last." 

"  Emily  sent  Jenny  to  me  first  to-day,  because  she 
thought  you  would  be  home,  and  she  did  n't  go  up 
to  dress  till  the  last  minute." 

This  was  intended  well  by  Nora,  but  it  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  Trevelyan,  who  had  no 
command  over  his  own  featu"ir  frowned,  and  showed 
that  he  was  displeased.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
thinking  whether  he  would  ask  Nora  any  question 
as  to  this  report  about  her  lather  and  mother ;  but 
before  he  had  spoken  his  wife  was  in  the  room. 

"  We  are  all  late,  I  tear     said  Emily. 

"  You,  at  any  rate,  are  the  last,"  said  her  husband. 

"  About  half  a  minute,"  said  the  wife. 

Then  they  got  into  the  hired  brougham  which  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  sweet  days  of  his  early  confi- 
dence with  his  wife,  had  offered  to  keep  a  carriage 
for  her,  explaining  to  her  that  the  luxury,  though 
costly,  would  not  be  beyond  his  reach.  But  she  had 
persuaded  him  against  the  carriage,  and  there  had 
come  to  be  an  agreement  that,  instead  of  the  carriage, 
there  should  always  be  an  autumn  tour.  "  One 
learns  something  from  going  about :  but  one  learns 
nothing  from  keeping  a  carriage,"  Emily  had  said. 
Those  had  been  happy  days,  in  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  everything  should  always  be  rose-col- 
ored. Now  he  was  meditating  whether,  in  lieu  of 
that  autumn  tour,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take 
his  wife  away  to  Naples  altogether,  so  that  she 
might  be  removed  from  the  influence  of —  of —  of 
—  no,  not  even  to  himself  would  he  think  of  Colo- 
nel Osborne  as  his  wile's  lover.  The  idea  was  too 
horrible !  And  yet,  how  dreadful  was  it  that  he 
should  have,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  influence  of  any  man  ! 

Lady  Milboro»gh  lived  ever  so  far  away,  in  Ec- 
cleston  Square,  but  Trevelyan  did  not  say  a  single 
word  to  either  of  his  companions  during  the  journey. 
He  was  cross  and  vexed,  and  was  conscious  that 
they  knew  that  he  was  cross  and  vexed.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister  talked  to  each  other  the 
whole  way,  but  they  did  so  in  that  tone  which  clearly 
indicates  that  the  conversation  is  made  up,  not  for 
any  interest  attached  to  the  questions  asked  or  the 
answers  given,  but  because  it  is  expedient  that  there 
should  not  be  silence.  Nora  said  something  about 
Marshall  and  Snellgrove,  and  tried  to  make  believe 
that  she  was  very  anxious  for  her  sister's  answer. 
And  Emily  said  something  about  the  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  her  mind 
was  quite  at  ease.  But  both  of  them  failed  alto- 
gether, and  knew  that  they  failed.  Once  or  twice 
Trevelyan  thought  that  he  would  say  a  word  in 
token,  as  it  were,  of  repentance.  Like  the  naughty 
child  who  knew  that  he  was  naughty,  he  was  trying 
to  be  good.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  The  fiend 
was  too  strong  within  him.  She  must  have  known 
that  there  was  a  proposition  for  her  father's  return 
through  Colonel  Osborne's  influence.  As  that  man 
at  the  elub  had  heard  it,  how  could  she  not  have 
known  it  ?  When  they  got  out  at  Lady  Milborough's 
door  he  had  spoken  to  neither  of  them. 

There  was  a  large  dull  party,  made  up  mostly  of 
old  people.  Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan's 
mother  had  been  bosom-friends,  and  Lady  Milbor- 
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ough  bad  on  this  account  taken  upon  herself  to  be 
much  interested  in  Trevelyan's  wife.  But  Louis 
Trevelyan  himself,  in  discussing  Lady  Milborough 
with  Emily,  had  rather  turned  his  mother's  old 
friend  into  ridicule,  and  Emily  had,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  mode  of  thinking.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  had  once  or  twice  given  her  some  advice 
on  small  matters,  telling  her  that  this  or  that  air 
would  be  good  for  her  baby,  and  explaining  that  a 
mother,  during  a  certain  interesting  portion  of  her 
life,  should  refresh  herself  with  a  certain  kind  of 
malt  liquor.  Of  all  counsel  on  such  domestic  sub- 
jects Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  impatient,  —  as  indeed  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  in  all  matters,  and  conse- 
quently, authorized  as  she  had  been  by  her  hus- 
band's manner  of  speaking  of  his  mother's  friend, 
she  had  taken  a  habit  of  quizzing  Lady  Milborough 
behind  her  back,  and  almost  of  continuing  the  prac- 
tice before  the  old  lady's  face.  Lady  Milborough, 
who  was  the  most  affectionate  old  soul  alive,  and 
good-tempered  with  her  friends  to  a  fault,  had 
never  resented  this,  but  had  come  to  fear  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  perhaps  a  little  flighty.  She  had 
never  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  say  anything  worse 
of  her  young  friend's  wife  than  that.  And  she 
would  always  add  that  that  kind  of  thing  would 
cure  itself  as  the  nursery  became  full.  It  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  not 
anticipating  much  pleasure  from  Lady  Milborough 's 
party,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  invitation  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 

There  was  present  among  the  guests  a  certain 
Honorable  Charles  Glascock,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  made  the  affair  more  interesting 
to  Nora  than  it  was  to  her  sister.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered into  Nora's  ears,  by  more  than  one  person,  — 
and  among  others  by  Lady  Milborough,  whose  own 
daughters  were  all  married,  —  that  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  become  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Charles 
Glascock.  Now,  whether  she  might  think  fit,  or 
whether  she  might  not,  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man under  such  circumstances,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  gave  an  interest  to  th%  evening.  And 
as  Lady  Milborough  took  care  that  Mr.  Glascock 
should  take  Nora  down  to  dinner,  the  interest  was 
very  great.  Mr.  Glascock  was  a  good-looking  man, 
just  under  forty,  in  Parliament,  heir  to  a  peerage, 
and  known  to  be  well  off  in  respect  to  income. 
Lady  Milborough  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told 
Nora  Rowley  that,  should  encouragement  in  that 
direction  come  in  her  way,  she  ought  to  allow  her- 
self to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  A  certain 
amount  of  encouragement  had  come  in  her  way,  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  fall  in  love 
with  Mr.  Glascock.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  quite  conscious  of  the'  advantages  of 
bis  own  position,  and  that  his  powers  of  talking 
about  other  matters  than  those  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected  were  limited.  She  did  be- 
lieve that  he  had  in  truth  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  this  is  a  compliment 
to  which  few  girls  are  indifferent.  Nora  might 
perhaps  have  tried  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock, 
had  she  not  been  forced  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  another.  This  other  one  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  as  she  well  knew  ;  and  she  certainly 
bad  not  fallen  in  love  with  him.  But  still  the  com- 
parison was  forced  upon  her,  and  it  did  not  result  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Glascock.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr. 
Glascock,  as  he  sat  next  to  her,  almost  proposed  to  her. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Monkhams  ? "  he  said. 
Monkhams  was  his  father's  seat,  —  a  very  grand 


place  in  Worcestershire.  Of  course  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  never  seen  Monkhams.  How 
should  she  have  seen  it  ? 

"  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  of  England  at 
all,"  she  replied. 

"  I  should  so  like  to  show  you  Monkhams.  The 
oaks  there  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Do  you 
like  oaks  ?  " 

"  Who  does  not  like  oaks  ?  But  we  have  none 
in  the  islands,  and  nobody  has  ever  seen  so  few  as 
I  have." 

"  I  '11  show  you  Monkhams  some  day.  Shall  I  ? 
Indeed  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  really  show  you 
Monkhams." 

Now  when  an  unmarried  man  talks  to  a  young 
lady  of  really  showing  her  the  house  in  which  it  will 
be  his  destiny  to  live,  he  can  hardly  mean  other 
than  to  invite  her  to  live  there  with  him.  It  must 
at  least  be  his  purpose  to  signify  that,  if  duly  en- 
couraged, he  will  so  invite  her.  But  Nora  Rowley 
did  not  give  Mr.  Glascock  much  encouragement  on 
this  occasion. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will 
ever  take  me  into  that  part  of  the  country,"  she 
said.  There  was  something  perhaps  in  her  tone 
which  checked  Mr.  Glascock,  so  that  he  did  not 
then  press  the  invitation. 

When  the  ladies  were  up  stairs  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Lady  Milborough  contrived  to  seat  herself  on 
a  couch  intended  for  two  persons  only,  close  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  Emily,  thinking  that  she  might  perhaps 
hear  some  advice  about  Guiness's  stout,  prepared 
herself  to  be  saucy.  But  the  matter  in  hand  was 
graver  than  that.  Lady  Milborough's  mind  was  un- 
easy about  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  was  not  your  father  very 
intimate  with  that  Colonel  Osborne  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  intimate  with  him,  Lady  Milborough." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  I  thought  I  had  heard  so.  That  makes 
it,  of  course,  natural  that  you  should  know  him." 

"  We  have  known  him  all  our  lives,"  said  Emily, 
forgetting  probably,  that,  out  of  the  twenty-three 
years  and  some  months  which  she  had  hitherto  lived, 
there  had  been  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  in  which  she  had  never  seen  this  man 
whom  she  had  known  all  her  life. 

"  That  makes  a  difference,  of  course ;  and  I  don't 
mean  to  say  anything  against  him." 

"  I  hope  not,  Lady  Milborough,  because  we  are 
all  especially  fond  of  him."  This  was  said  with  so 
much  of  purpose  that  poor  dear  old  Lady  Milbor- 
ough was  stopped  in  her  good  work.  She  knew 
well  the  terrible  strait  to  which  Augustus  Poole  had 
been  brought  with  his  wife,  although  nobody  sup- 
posed that  Poole's  wife  had  ever  entertained  a  wrong 
thought  in  her  pretty  little  heart.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  break  up  his  establishment, 
and  take  his  wife  to  Naples,  because  this  horrid 
Colonel  would  make  himself  at  home  in  Mrs.  Poole's 
drawing-room  in  Knightsbridge.  Augustus  Poole, 
with  courage  enough  to  take  any  man  by  the  beard, 
had  taking  by  the  beard  been  possible,  had  found  it 
impossible  to  dislodge  the  Colonel.  He  could  not 
do  so  without  making  a  row  which  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  his  wife;  and 
therefore  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Poole  to  Naples.  La- 
dy Milborough  knew  the  whole  story,  and  thought 
that  she  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was  about 
to  happen  in  the  drawing-room  in  Curzon  Street. 
When  she  attempted  to  say  a  word  to  the  wife,  she 
found  herself  stopped.  She  could  not  go  on  in  that 
quarter  after  the  reception  with  which  the  begin- 
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ning  of  her  word  had  been  met.  But  perhaps  she 
might  succeed  better  with  the  husband.  After  all, 
her  friendship  was  with  the  Trevelyan  side,  and  not 
with  the  Rowleys. 

"  My  dear  Louis,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  to  you.  Come  here."  And  then  she  led  him 
into  a  distant  corner,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  watching  her 
all  the  while,  and  guessing  why  her  husband  was 
thus  carried  away.  "  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  lit- 
tle hint,  which  I  am  sure  I  believe  is  quite  unne- 
cessary," continued  Lady  Milborough.  Then  she 
paused,  but  Trevelyan  would  not  speak.  She 
looked  into  his  face  and  saw  that  it  was  black.  But 
the  man  was  the  only  child  of  her  dearest  friend, 
and  she  persevered.  "Do  you  know  I  don't  quite 
like  that  Colonel  Osborne  coming  so  much  to  your 
house."  The  face  before  her  became  still  blacker, 
but  still  the  man  said  nothing.  "  I  dare  say  it  is  a 
prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  have  always  disliked 
him.  I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  friend  ;  —  what  I 
call  a  snake  in  the  grass.  And  though  Emily's  high 
good  sense,  and  love  for  you,  and  general  feelings 
on  such  a  subject,  are  just  what  a  husband  must  de- 
sire. —  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  possibility 
of  anything  wrong  has  never  entered  into  her  head. 
But  it  is  the  very  purity  of  her  innocence  which 
makes  the  danger.  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  would 
just  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I  were  you,  to  make  her 
understand  that  his  coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is 
not  desirable.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  going  about  and 
making  mischief  between  men  and  their  wives." 

Thus  she  delivered  herself;  and  Louis  Trevelyan, 
though  he  was  sore  and  angry,  could  not  but  feel 
that  she  had  taken  the  part  of  a  friend.  All  that 
she  had  said  had  been  true ;  all  that  she  had  said  to 
him  he  had  said  to  himself  more  than  once.  He  too 
hated  the  man.  He  believed  him  to  be  a  snake  in 
the  grass.  But  it  was  intolerably  bitter  to  him  that 
he  should  be  warned  about  his  wife's  conduct  by 
any  living  human  being ;  that  he,  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  so  full  of  good  fortune,  —  that  he,  who  had 
in  truth  taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved 
so  much  good  fortune,  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  care  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  because  of  danger 
between  himself  and  his  wife  !  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 
"  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like  myself,"  he  said. 

"  Just  be  careful,  Louis,  that  is  all,"  said  Lady 
Milborough,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife's  conduct  cannot 
be  pleasant  to  any  man,  and  it  was  very  unpleasant 
to  Louis  Trevelyan.  He,  too,  had  been  asked  a 
question  about  Sir  Marmaduke's  expected  visit  to 
England  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room.  All 
the  town  had  heard  of  it  except  himself.  He  hardly 
spoke  another  word  that  evening  till  the  brougham 
was  announced  ;  and  his  wife  had  observed  his 
silence.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
he  together  with  his  wife  and  Nora  Rowley,  he  im- 
mediately asked  a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke. 
"  Emily,"  he  said,  "  is  there  any  truth  in  a  report  I 
hear  that  your  father  is  coming  home  ?  "  No  an- 
swer was  made,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was 
silence.  "  You  must  have  heard  of  it,  then  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Nora,  as  Emily 
will  not  reply.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  your 
father's  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Nora,  slowly. 

"  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
boldly. 
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"  A  secret  from  me ;  and  everybody  else  knows 
it !     And  why  was  it  to  be  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be 
known,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do  between 
you  and  your  father  in  any  matter  with  which  I  may 
not  be  made  acquainted  ?  I  will  have  nothing  more 
between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall  not 
see  Colonel  Osborne.     Do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  ?     By  G ,  you 

shall  obey  me  !  Remember  this,  that  I  lay  my  posi- 
tive order  upon  you  that  you  shall  not  see  Colonel 
Osborne  again.  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps,  but 
you  are  already  forfeiting  your  reputation  as  an 
honest  woman,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  me,  by 
your  familiarity  with  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  O  Louis,  do  not  say  that ! "  said  Nora. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all  at  once," 
said  Emily. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say.  It  is  now 
only  necessary  that  you  should  give  me  your  solemn 
assurance  that  you  will  obey  me." 

"  If  you  have  said  all  that  you  have  to  say,  per- 
haps you  will  listen  to  me,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have  given  me 
your  promise." 

"  Then  I  certainly  shall  not  give  it  you." 

"  Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray,  do  what  he  tells  you," 
said  Nora. 

"  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as 
I  tell  her,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  And  because  she  is 
obstinate,  and  will  not  learn  from  those  who  know 
better  than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and  what 
she  may  not,  she  will  ruin  herself,  and  destroy  my 
happiness." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  destroyed  my  happiness 
by  your  unreasonable  jealousy,"  said  the  wife. 
"  Have  you  considered  what  I  must  feel  in  having 
such  words  addressed  to  me  by  my  husband  ?  If  I 
am  fit  to  be  told  that  1  must  promise  not  to  see  any 
man  living,  I  cannot  be  fit  to  be  any  man's  wife." 
Then  she  burst  out  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  and 
in  this  condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  entered 
her  house,  and  hurried  up  to  her  own  room. 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame,"  said  Nora 
to  Trevelyan  on  the  staircase. 

"  Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept  from  me 
between  her  and  this  man  ;  and  that,  too,  after  I 
had  cautioned  her  against  being  intimate  with  him  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  she  should  suffer ;  but  it  is  better 
that  she  should  suffer  a  little  now  than  that  we 
should  both  suffer  much  by  and  by." 

Nora  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  truth 
about  the  committee,  and  Colonel  Osborne's  prom- 
ised influence,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  to  be  a 
secret.  But  she  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  her  sister  to  make  the  matter  plain,  and  he  was 
too  much  angered  to  listen  to  her.  He  shook  his 
head  when  she  spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne's  dislike  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  "  All  the  world  knows  it,"  he  said  with 
scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  endeavored  to  explain 
to  him  that,  though  all  the  world  might  know  it, 
Emily  herself  had  only  heard  of  the  proposition  as 
a  thing  quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  nothing  at  pres- 
ent should  be  spoken  openly.  It  was  in  vain  to  en- 
deavor to  make  peace  on  that  night.  Nora  hurried 
up  to  her  sister,  and  found  that  the  hysterical  tears 
had  again  given  place  to  anger.  She  would  not  see 
her  husband,  unless  he  would  beg  her  pardon  ;  and 
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he  would  not  see  her  unless  she  -would  give  the 
promise  he  demanded.  And  the  husband  and  wife 
did  not  see  each  other  again  on  that  night. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

The  institutions  and  social  life  of  America  would 
appear  in  some  respects  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  form  of  literary  activity  in  which  the 
imagination  is  principally  concerned.  There  is  a 
hardness  and  matter-of-fact  quality  alike  about  the 
types  of  character  and  the  historical  environments 
which  the  Western  Continent  presents  to  the  writer's 
study  and  choice  while  he  himself  is  open  to  the 
same  iniluences  that  tend  to  produce  these  gen- 
eral features  of  national  life.  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  at  once  less  favorable  conditions  for 
the  generation  of  the  idealistic  faculty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  less  material  for  its  exercise,  on  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  this  twofold  operation  of  the  prac- 
tical and  materialistic  complexion  of  the  life  of  that 
great  nation,  its  literature  is  not  without  examples 
of  conspicuous  idealism.  A  country  that  can  boast 
of  three  such  contemporary  authors  as  Emerson  in 
Philosophy,  Longfellow  in  Poetry,  and  Hawthorne 
in  Pure  Fiction,  cannot  be  considered  a  barren  or 
unhopeful  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  richer  fruits 
of  the  imagination. 

As  a  literary  artist  and  in  respect  of  that  charac- 
teristic so  difficult  to  analyze  or  define,  but  to  which 
common  consent  has  assigned  the  name  Genius,  it 
is  questionable  whether  among  the  distinguished  and 
remarkable  men  whom  America  has  pixxluced, 
there  is  any  one  of  higher  rank  than  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  —  if,  indeed,  his  equal.  He  has  no 
glittering  brilliance  to  arrest  vulgar  notice,  no  high- 
pre  sure  enthusiasm  or  sweeping  passion  hurrying 
away  with  whirlwind  power  great  and  small  that 
come  within  its  range,  nor  that  rude  muscular  force 
that  compels  attention,  and  often  commands  assent. 
He  is  calm,  dreamy,  subtle,  with  an  imagination 
most  penetrating,  a  refined,  almost  a  fastidious, 
taste ;  and  in  his  hands  the  pen  becomes  a  very 
mifieian's  wand,  "creating,"  as  he  himself  says, 
'•  the  semblance  of  a  world  out  of  airy  matter,  with 
the  impalpable  beauty  of  a  soap-bubble." 

He  is  very  far  from  being  one  of  Carlyle's  heroes : 
he  is  eminently  the  man  of  contemplation,  —  not  of 
action.  His  part  in  the  drama  of  life  —  if  it  can 
be  properly  called  a  part  in  the  drama  at  all  —  is 
not  on  the  busy  stage,  mingling  in  the  throng  by 
whom  the  movement  is  carried  on  and  the  plot 
worked  out ;  but  aside  as  a  spectator,  sympathizing 
with  yet  critical  of  all,  and  recognizing  the  hidden 
springs  of  the  action  and  the  influences,  reaching 
from  beyond  the  present  and  the  visible,  that  sway  the 
actors,  with  a  far  keener  and  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  any  of  themselves.  It  could  not  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
in  reference  to  his'own  share  of  the  transactions  at 
Blithedale :  "  It  resembles  that  of  the  chorus  in  a 
classic  play,  which  seems  to  be  set  aloof  from  the 
possibility  of  personal  concernment  and  bestows  the 
whole  measure  of  its  hope  or  fear,  its  exultation  or 
sorrow,  on  the  fortunes  of  others,  between  whom  and 
itself  this  sympathy  is  the  only  bond."  He  is  med- 
itative, sympathetic,  interpretative  ;  too  poised  to 
be  decisive  ;  with  an  ear  too  justly  open  to  the 
multitudinous  voices  within  him  to  become  the 
cl  sar  and  pronounced  organ  and  advocate  of  any 
one.     Hence  at  once  a  certain  suggestiveness  and 


reticence,  a  tendency  to  raise  questions  rather  than 
to  settle  them,  and  a  delicacy,  almost  diffidence,  of 
treatment,  which  by  some  is  felt  to  be  most  insinu- 
ating, by  others  timid  or  tantalizing.  There  are 
■dark  and  curious  chambers  within  his  consciousness, 
which  perhaps  a  want  of  firmness  and  courage,  per- 
haps a  wise  humility,  restrains  him  from  too  rashly 
investigating,  but  the  shadowy  forms  of  which  he 
often  finds  a  pleasing,  subdued  awe  in  watching  and 
pointing  out  from  a  distance.  He  sees  a  mystery  in 
every  living  thing,  —  not  merely  the  mystery  which 
profounder  science  discovers  underlying  every  op- 
eration of  Nature,  and  of  which  that  operation  is 
but  the  phenomenal  result  and  expression,  but  a 
latent  mystery  which  manifests  itself  often  with 
seeming  caprice,  yet  ever  normally  finding  its  cause 
and  sanction  less  in  physical  than  in  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  and  laws  operating  through  the  veil  of  sen- 
sible things  that  overlie  them.  Endowed  with  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  complexity  of  life,  he 
sees  minutely  interlacing  tissues  lost  to  grosser  sense, 
and  which  sometimes,  under  unusual  lights,  present 
shifting  and  apparently  unaccountable  hues. 

It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  with  all 
his  power,  he  is  hardly  what  can  be  termed  a  popu- 
lar author.  In  the  present  day,  indeed,  the  popular 
taste  has  become  so  vitiated  by  unhealthy  stimulus 
and  coarse  sensational  excitement,  that  anything  so 
refined  as  his  flavor  must  be  felt  by  all  who  indulge 
in  such  debauchery  (we  can  use  no  milder  term)  to 
be  cold,  lifeless,  vapid.  He  has  nothing  rough 
enough  in  the  grain  to  affect  senses  so  exhausted 
and  debased,  and  if  he  had,  he  is  too  true  an  Epicu- 
rean to  use  it.  He  is  dainty  in  his  tastes,  and  by 
the  dainty  reader  alone  will  he  be  relished.  Not 
only,  therefore,  in  these  days  of  demoralizing  fiction 
and  overwrought  incident  will  he  be  generally 
found  to  be  too  reflective  and  deficient  in  excite- 
ment to  be  attractive ;  at  any  time  his  fame  is  not 
likely  to  be  that  of  the  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared 
page.  But  even  now  he  is,  and  one  day  we  believe 
will  be  still  more,  generally  regarded  by  competent 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  refined,  tender,  powerful, 
and  highly  imaginative  writers  in  the  English 
language. 

His  employment  of  that  language  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  his  purpose  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent charms  of  this  author.  We  have  said,  he  is 
dainty  in  his  tastes.  In  nothing  is  he  more  dainty 
than  in  his  use  of  words.  He  is  a  purist  in  style. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  that  scrutinizing  eyes 
may  detect  here  and  there  an  expression  that  serves 
to  mark  his  nationality.  But  his  vocabulary  is 
singularly  choice  and  appropriate,  and  his  style  is  a 
model  of  elegance.  It  is  free  from  exaggeration  or 
straining,  and  if  it  is  generally  unimpassioned,  it  is 
still  more  devoid  of  stiffness  and  dry  ungeniality. 
It  flows  in  a  placid,  gentle  rill,  always  sweet  and 
pellucid ;  sometimes  in  its  clearness  and  purity,  in 
its  unobstrusive  operation  and  quiet  movement,  it 
may  rather  be  said  to  distil  over  upon  its  subject, 
and  there  to  crystallize  with  curious  refracting 
power,  which  reveals  the  image  undimmed,  but 
deflected  from  the  direct  line  of  vision.  Optics 
supplies  a  parallel  to  another  of  its  qualities.  It 
often  acts  like  a  reversed  telescope,  throwing  objects 
back  into  the  distance,  and  imparting  to  them  a 
fineness  and  delicacy  and  fairy-like  aspect,  so  true 
and  lifelike,  that  in  no  particular  can  they  be  found 
to  differ  from  the  realities  seen  when  the  glass  is 
withdrawn,  and  yet  with  a  subtle  ethereal  character 
and  air  of  unreality.     It  is  a  style  admirably  adapted 
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to  .his  genius  and  proclivities,  and  seems  with  snake- 
like  ease  and  grace  to  curve  itself  round  the  quaint- 
est forms,  and  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  most  tortu- 
ous convolutions  of  thought  and  sentiment.  So  for 
as  mere  language  is  couo-racd,  there  are  few  writers 
that  can  produce  effects  of  awe  and  terror  and 
weird-like  mystery  with  so  simple  means.  He 
builds  his  magic  edifice  with  small  and  plain  mate- 
rials, but  disposed  with  such  cunning  art  that 
others  more  imposing  and  gorgeous  would  be  felt  to 
be  vulgar  and  ostentatious  in  comparison. 

There  are,  hpwever,  many  minds,  deeply  thought- 
ful and  full  of  generous  sympathy,  who  find  in  his 
works  neither  the  charm  nor  the  high  tone  we  would 
ascribe  to  them.  His  immense  power  —  and  that 
always  exercised  in  the  most  temperate  and  un- 
strained manner  —  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied  ; 
but  he  manifests  a  fondness  for  de-ding  with  sides  of 
our  nature  where  assuredly  the  strength  and  cheer- 
fulness of  humanity  do  not  lie,  which  by  some  is  felt 
to  be  morbid.  And  we  would  admit  at  once  that  he 
often  chooses  subjects  that  are  dangerous  themes, 
and  unfolds  with  curious  scrutiny  the  working  of 
emotions,  the  treatment  of  which  in  almost  any 
other  hands  than  his  would  degenerate  into  sickly 
sentimentalism  or  repulsive  ugliness.  In  truth,  he 
not  only  shows  a  certain  preference  for  handling 
such  subjects,  he  sometimes  almost  seems  to  play 
with  them.  He  turns  them  over  and  over  as  if 
loath  to  dismiss  them  or  to  leave  a  single  point 
unexamined ;  he  never  wearies  trying  on  them  the 
effects  of  various  positions  and  points  of  view.  But 
we  maintain  that  his  apparent  toying  with  such 
topics  is  only  apparent.  It  is  the  mode  in  which 
minds  like  his  question  and  investigate,  and  the 
more  cautious  and  thorough  the  research  the  more 
protracted  the  seeming  dalliance.  It  is,  in  fact, 
after  a  certain  fashion,  an  application  to  Ethics  of 
the  Baconian  experimental  method  of  inquiry.  He 
does  not  reason  out  his  questions:  he  verifies  them  ; 
and  the  experimental  survey  must  be  thorough  and 
exhaustive  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  all-  possible 
contingencies.  Moral  and  psychological  problems 
which  by  the  abstract  thinker  would  be  analyzed 
and  acutely  discussed  are  by  him,  —  we  shall  not 
say  solved,  for  positive  solution  is  what  he  rarely 
ventures  to  commit  himself  to,  —  but,  in  anatomical 
phrase,  demonstrated,  by  exhibiting  the  bearings,  the 
workings,  and  consequences  of  the  data,  in  concrete 
and  living  forms  in  many  and  various  aspects.  Given 
combinations  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces  are  not 
judged  of  speculatively.  He  reduces  them  to  experi- 
ment and  illustration.  He  embodies  them  in  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination,  in  their  character  and 
circumstances,  and  with  the  unerring  sympathy  and 
instinct  of  genius  he  inspires  them  with  life  and 
evolves  the  results,  leaving  these  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

That  in  the  prosecution  of  such  experimental 
Ethics  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  imagina- 
tion, he  evinces  somewhat  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  a  casuist,  must  perhaps  be  granted,  in  the  sense 
that  he  generally  selects  cases  which  are  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  daily  life,  which  are  delicate,  fine, 
and  intricate  in  the  complexity,  and  often  in  the 
contradictoriness  of  their  elements,  and  which 
cannot  be  decided,  —  which  he  at  least  is  too  judi- 
cial, too  conscientious  to  decide,  —  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  style,  and  by  the  sound,,  but  not  always 
nicely  discriminating  rules  that  prevail  with  salutary 
results  in  practical  and  busy  life.  The  questions  he 
raises   are  for  the  most  part,  too  complicated  and 


difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  so  coarse,  though  effec- 
tive, an  instrument  as  the  so-called  strong  common 
sense  of  the  upright  man  of  the  world.  Such  a 
man,  would  misjudge  them,  or,  if  his  conclusions  were 
right,  they  would  be  so  on  false  premises,  and  irre- 
spective of  considerations  that  ought  to  obtain  recog- 
nition. Hawthorne  rests  satisfied  with  no  such 
hap-hazard  and  superficial  treatment.  He  man- 
ipulates his  combinations  with  the  utmost  care  and 
precision,  to  make  sure  the  good  there  is  may  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  or  to  impress  on  us  with  haunting 
iteration  the  baneful  effects  on  it  of  that  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

An  evidence  of  the  general  healthiness  of  his  na- 
ture may  be  found  in  the  scenes  of  sweet  innocence 
and  natural  simplicity  that  abound  in  bis  works. 
The  freshness  of  childhood  and  pictures  of  genial 
life  and  natural  beauty  have  a  charm  for  him,  not 
less  than  the  most  intricate  and  complex  tissue  of 
strange  and  conflicting  elements.  ■  Everyr  reader 
must  remember  "  The  Old  Manse,"  with  its  rich 
orchard,  bounded  by  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Concord  ;  its  cobwebby  library  ;  the  fishing  excur- 
sion with  Ellery  Channing  ;  the  peaceful  rest  of  its 
"  near  retirement  and  accessible  seclusion  "  ;  its  gen- 
tle joys  "  in  those  genial  days  of  autumn,  when 
Mother  Nature,  having  perfected  her  harvests  and 
accomplished  every  needful  thing  that  was  given  her 
to  do,  overflows  with  a  blessed  superfluity'  of  love,  and 
has  leisure  to  caress  her  children."  How  fresh  and 
touching  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  mixed  with  one 
or  two  touches  of  quiet  humor,  and  relieved  here 
and  there  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  pleasantly  quaint  moralizing,  is  "  Little 
Annie's  Ramble."  What  a  genuine  eye  for,  and 
unaffected  love  of,  what  is  purest,  fairest,  in  human 
nature,  it  reveals !  How  charming  a  half-dozen 
pages  !  and  all  about  the  commonest  objects,  —  some 
would  say,  the  veriest  trifles  of  daily  life.  Little 
Pearl  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  one  of  her  more  nat- 
ural moods,  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  while  her 
mother  converses  with  her  outraged  husband,  is 
hardly  less  beautiful,  if  in  its  connection  and  collat- 
eral bearings,  not  quite  so  simple  a  picture  of  child- 
hood :  — 

"  At  first,  as  already  told,  she  had  flirted  fanci- 
fully with  her  own  image  in  a  pool  of  water,  beckon- 
ing the  phantom  forth,  and  —  as  it  declined  to 
venture  —  seeking  a  passage  for  herself  into  its 
sphere  of  impalpable  earth  and  unattainable  sky. 
Soon  finding,  however,  that  either  she  or  the  image 
was  unreal,  she  turned  elsewhere  for  better  pastime. 
She  made  little  boats  out  of  birch-bark,  and  freighted 
them  with  snail-shells,  and  sent  out  more  ventures 
on  the  mighty  deep  than  any  merchant  in  New 
England ;  but  the  larger  part  of  them  foundered 
near  the  shore.  She  seized  a  live  horse-shoe  by 
the  tail,  and  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers,  and 
laid  out  a  jelly-fish  to  melt  in  the  warm  sun.  Then 
she  took  up  the  white  foam,  that  streaked  the  line 
of  the  advancing  tide,  and  threw  it  upon  the  breeze, 
scampering  after  it,  with  winged  footsteps,  to  catch 
the  great  snow-flakes  ere  they  fell.  Perceiving  a 
flock  of  beach-birds,  that  fed  and  fluttered  along  the 
shore,  the  naughty  child  picked  up  her  apron  full 
of  pebbles,  and,  creeping  from  rock  to  rock  after 
these  small  sea-fowl,  displayed  remarkable  dexterity 
in  pelting  them.  One  little  gray  bird,  with  a  white 
breast,  Pearl  was  almost  sure  had  been  hit  by  a 
pebble,  and  fluttered  away  with  a  broken  wing. 
But  then  the  elf-child  sighed,  and  gave  up  her 
sport,  because  it  grieved  her  to  have  done  harm  to 
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a  little  being  that  was  as  wild  as  the  sea-breeze,  or 
as  wild  as  Pearl  herself. 

"  Her  final  employment  was  to  gather  seaweed 
of  various  kinds,  and  make  herself  a  searf  or  mantle, 
and  a  head-dress,  and  thus  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
little  mermaid.  She  inherited  her  mother's  gift  for 
devising  drapery  and  costume.  As  the  last  touch 
to  her  mermaid's  garb,  Pearl  took  some  eel-grass, 
and  imitated,  as  best  she  could,  on  her  own  bosom, 
the  decoration  with  which  she  was  so  familiar  on 
her  mother's,  a  letter,  —  the  letter  A,  —  but  freshly 
green  instead  of  scarlet !  The  child  bent  her  chin 
upon  her  breast,  and  contemplated  this  device  with 
strange  interest,  even  as  if  the  one  only  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  sent  into  the  world  was  to  make 
out  its  hidden  import." 

The  heart  that  so  sings  in  harmony  with  child- 
hood's sweetest  music  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
choosing  and  enjoying  the  delineation  of  horror  or 
evil  for  its  own  sake.  Even  in  his  tales  of  darker 
shade  and  lurid  light,  these  qualities  are  relieved, 
and  their  real  character  attested,  by  the  bright  sun- 
shine and  winning  beauty  that  form  the  broader 
features  of  the  picture.  In  this  lies  the  contrast 
and  moral  superiority  of  his  tales,  even  of  most 
thrilling  awe,  to  those  of  his  wild,  erratic  country- 
man, Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whose  productions  derive 
their  chief  fascination  from  the  depth  of  unredeemed 
and  unnatural  horror  they  reveal.  It  may  be,  that 
what  is  strange  and  unusual  in  humanity  has  for 
Hawthorne  rather  more  than  a  due  share  of  at- 
tractiveness, but  he  never  chooses  evil  for  his  study 
from  a  love  of  it ;  and  delicate  themes  he  always 
treats  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  purity,  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
harrowing  truthfulness,  with  which  the  sin  of  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  its  fruits  are  portrayed.  We 
regret  we  can  extract  no  passage  for  illustration. 
Quotation  here  is  of  no  avad.  It  is  a  delicacy,  not 
of  any  one  scene,  but  pervading  the  entire  story, 
with  a  sustained  tone  that  could  be  achieved  only 
by  a  mind  in  which  the  highest  delicacy  of  feeling 
is  native  and  inherent.  Very  different  results 
would  such  materials  have  yielded  in  the  hands  of  a 
George  Sand  or  of  a  Victor'  Hugo.  Even  in  those  of 
not  a  few  of  our  popular  English  novelists  we  should 
have  seen  over  all  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent."  It  may 
be' that  Hawthorne  exhibits  too  great  a  predilection 
for  what  may  be  considered  curious  experiments  in 
the  Chemistry  of  Ethics  ;  but  if  he  deals  with  poisons 
it  is  to  make  their  real  nature  and  effects  known, 
even  when  they  mingle  with  fair  and  good  things, 
—  never  to  trifle  with  and  disguise  them. 

To  the  general  soundness  as  well  as  fineness  of 
moral  feeling  and  judgment  displayed  in  his  works, 
we  must  admit,  at  least,  one  grave  exception.  His 
Life  of  Pierce  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  as  an 
ephemeral  production,  which,  if  it  served  its  more 
immediate  purpose,  was  never  meant  to  do  more  ; 
as  unworthy,  it  may  be,  of  his  reputation  and  pow- 
ers, but  never  put  forth  with  the  intention  or  hope 
of  its  surviving  its  temporary  aims,  and  therefore  to 
count  for  nothing  in  an  estimate  of  his  literary  ca- 
pacity and  character.  AVere  it  merely  worthless, 
this  course  might  be  followed. 

It  were  hard  could  one  not  help  his  friend  to  the 
Presidency  by  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  without 
it  being  subjected  to  the  same  criticism  as  his  more 
earnest  and  professedly  artistic  works.  Such  plea 
may  be  sustained  for  an  innocent  squib  or  jeu  d'es- 
prit.  But  how  slight  soever  its  proportions,  how 
occasional  soever  its  ostensible  purpose,  his  Life  of 


Pierce  seeks  to  achieve  that  purpose  by  a  treatment, 
neither  apparently  frivolous  nor  uncandid,  of  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  import;  and  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  dilemma,  that  either  the  opinions 
it  sets  forth  are  seriously  entertained  and  advocated 
by  the  author,  or  the  success  of  General  Pierce  was 
more  to  him  than  truth  or  falsehood  in  regard  to  a 
question  as  sacred  as  it  is  momentous.  When  Gen- 
eral Pierce  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  repeal  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
Pierce  was  a  declared  pro-slavery  .man ;  and  it  is 
with  extreme  pain  that  we  find  Hawthorne  advocat- 
ing his  claims  as  those  of  a  "  man  who  dared  to  love 
that  great  and  grand  reality  —  his  whole  united 
native  country  —  better  than  the  mistiness  of  a 
philanthropic  theory."  Still,  we  are  reluctant  to 
allow  ourselves  to  think  that  he  was,  in  defiance  of 
nobler  convictions,  basely  prostituting  his  pen  for 
electioneering  purposes.  We  are  rather  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  distrusted  the  wisdom  and  ability, 
as  well  as  the  moderation,  of  the  extreme  Abolition 
party,  —  that  he  doubted  whether  violent  effort  to 
achieve  promptly  great  social  changes  might  not 
result  in  worse  disaster.  The  gradual  progress,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  body  social  and  politic,  was 
one  of  the  soundest  lessons  our  own  great  statesman 
Burke  taught.  It  may  be  easy  for  us  now,  with  the 
result  so  far  accomplished,  to  read  the  past  in  a 
different  light.  But  we  should  not  forget  how  little, 
at  one  stage  of  the  great  struggle,  many  even  of 
the  most  generous  and  philanthropic  among  our- 
selves sympathized  with  or  had  faith  in  the  profes- 
sions or  the  cause  of  the  North.  The  heroic  is  born 
of  intensity,  rather  than  of  breadth  and  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  man  may  see  things  on  too  many  sides, 
unless  he  sees  them  all  fully  and  in  their  just  rela- 
tions. With  limited  faculties  activity  may  be  par- 
alyzed by  increased  knowledge  and  breadth  of 
view,  —  not  by  the  calls  to  action  appearing  less, 
but  by  the  objections  to  any  particular  action  ap- 
pearing, greater.     Some  spirits  are  — 

"  Framed 
Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery," 

or,  indeed,  for  any  independent  action  at  all.  The 
following  reads  less  like  a  wise  and  humble  distrust 
of  human  foresight  and  scheming  than  a  renuncia- 
tion of  enlightened  moral  agency,  and  of  free  hu- 
man aim  and  effort,  —  less  like  a  submission  to 
Providence  than  an  acquiescence  in  Fate  :  — 

"  One  view,  and  probably  a  wise  one,  looks  upon 
slavery  as  one  of  those  evils  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence does  not  leave  to  be  remedied  by  human  con- 
trivances, but  which,  in  its  own  good  time,  by  some 
means  impossible  to  be  anticipated,  but  by  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  operation,  when  all  its  uses  shall 
have  been  fulfilled,  shall  vanish  like  a  dream. 
There  is  no  instance  in  all  history  of  the  human 
will  and  intellect  having  perfected  any  great  moral 
reform  by  methods  which  it  adapted  to  that  end  ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  world  at  every  step  leaves 
some  evil  or  wrong  on  the  path  behind  it,  which  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  of  their  own  set  purpose,  could 
never  have  found  the  way  to  rectify."  * 

While,  however,  we  recognize  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity  in  this  scrupulous  anxiety  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  balance,  a  shrinking  from  responsi- 
bility that  tends  to  issue  in  a  system  almost  of 
indifferentism,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  of  a  laissez  /aire  decision  is  quite  as 


*  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  pp.  113,  114. 
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great  as  that  of  one  of  interference,  it  is  well  that 
she  would  not  confound  this  with  deliberate  pander- 
ing of  clear  and  honest  convictions  to  lower  motives. 

An  inclination  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  world 
and  human  affairs  crops  out  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  and  perhaps  it  might  form  an  interesting 
question  how  far  this  tendency  may  be  due  to  his 
training  in  a  school  of  mystic  idealism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  his  experience  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
a  specious  but  unsound  communism  and  social 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  universe  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  other.  It  were  assuredly  unjust  to 
assume  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  any  of  his 
characters  —  even  those  that  by  any  preference  or 
general  approval,  or  other  token,  seem  to  lie  nearest 
the  personality  of  the  author  —  represent  the  au- 
thor's own  sentiments  ;  and  full  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  fact,  that  in  what  we  now  quote,  the 
speaker  is  represented  as  undergoing  a  process  of 
gradual  but  thorough  deterioration  alike  morally 
and  intellectually.  Still,  as  that  speaker  is  also 
portrayed  as  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  self- 
reliance,  and  therefore  presents  no  special  appro- 
priateness —  at  least  no  clear  call  or  apology  —  for 
such  views  as  he  is  made  to  utter,  the  expression  of 
opinion,  especially  taken  in  connection  with  the 
deliverance  above  given  by  the  author  in  propria 
persona  is  not  without  significance  :  — 

" '  Peace,  Hester,  peace  ! '  replied  the  old  man, 
with  gloomy  sternness,  —  w  it  is  not  granted  me  to 
pardon.  I  have  no  such  power  as  thou  tellest  me 
of.  My  old  faith,  long  forgotten,  comes  back  to  me, 
and  explains  all  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer.  By 
thy  first  step  awry  thou  didst  plant  the  germ  of 
evil ;  but  since  that  moment  it  has  all  been  a  dark 
necessity.  Ye  that  have  wronged  me  are  not  sinful, 
save  in  a  kind  of  typical  illusion ;  neither  am  I 
fiend-like,  who  have  snatched  a  fiend's  office  from 
his  hands.  It  is  our  fate.  Let  the  black  flower 
blossom  as  it  may  !  Now  go  thy  ways,  and  deal  as 
thou  wilt  with  yonder  man.'  "  * 

So  again  in  that  terrible  interview  by  the  brook- 
side  in  the  forest,  when  Hester  Prynne,  in  obedience 
t<j  the  requirement  of  her  child,  again  fastens  on  her 
breast  the  stigma  of  her  sin  and  shame,  with  the  re- 
moval of  which  she  had  felt  as  if  the  burden  of  her 
life  and  its  anguish  had  departed  from  her  spirit,  we 
read :  — 

"  Hopefully,  but  a  moment  ago,  as  Hester  had 
spoken  of  drowning  it  in  the  deep  sea,  there  was  a 
sense  of  inevitable  doom  upon  her,  as  she  thus  re- 
ceived back  this  deadly  symbol  from  the  hand  of 
fate.  She  had  flung  it  into  infinite  space  !  She 
had  drawn  an  hour's  free  breath  !  and  here  again 
was  the  scarlet  misery  glittering  on  the  old  spot ! 
So  it  ever  is,  whether  thus  typified  or  no,  that  an 
evil  deed  invests  itself  with  the  character  of  doom."  f 

A  reflection  made  by  the  author  in  his  own  name 
at  the  end  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  taking  leave  of 
two  of  the  principal  characters,  affords  less  doubtful 
evidence  of  the  transcendental  influence  of  Emer- 
son. As  usual,  his-  strongly  undogmatic  tendency 
restrains  him  from  any  positive  assertion ;  but  the 
negation  of  any  fundamental  and  ineradicable  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is 
n<>re  than  nibbled  at :  — 

"  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
which  took  place,  almost  immediately  after  Mr. 
Dimmesdale's  death,  in  the  appearance  and  demean- 
or of  the  old  man  known  as  Rojjer  Chillingworth. 


All  his  strength  and  energy  —  all  his  vital  and  in- 
tellectual force  —  seemed  at  once  to  desert  him ; 
insomuch  that  he  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled 
away,  and  almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an 
uprooted  weed  that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun.  This 
unhappy  man  had  made  the  very  principle  of  his 
life  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  and  systematic  exercise 
of  revenge  ;  and  when  by  its  completest  triumph  and 
consummation  that  evil  principle  was  left  with  no 
further  material  to  support  it,  when,  in  short,  there 
was  no  more  Devil's  work  on  earth  for  him  to  do,  it 
only  remained  for  the  unhumanized  mortal  to  betake 
himself  whither  his  Master  would  find  him  tasks 
enough,  and  pay  him  his  wages  duly.  But  to  all 
these  shadowy  beings,  so  long  our  near  acquaint- 
ances,—  as  well  Roger  Chillingworth  as  his  compan- 
ions,—  we  would  fain  be  merciful.  It  is  a  curious 
subject  of  observation  and  inquiry  whether  hatred 
and  love  be  not  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  Each  in 
its  utmost  development  supposes  a  high  degree  of 
intimacy  and  heart-knowledge  ;  each  renders  one 
individual  dependent  for  the  food  of  his  affections 
and  spiritual  life  upon  another ;  each  leaves  the 
passionate  lover,  or  the  no  less  passionate  hater,  for- 
lorn and  desolate  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  subject. 
Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the  two  pas- 
sions seem  essentially  the  same,  except  that  one 
happens  to  be  seen  in  a  celestial  radiance,  and  the 
other  in  a  dusky  and  lurid  glow.  In  the  spiritual 
world,  the  old  physician  and  the  minister — mutual 
victims  as  they  have  been  —  may  unawares  have 
found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred  and  antipathy 
transmuted  into  golden  love."  * 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  his  writings,  as  aiming 
before  all  else  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  operation 
and  results  of  strange,  involved,  and  conflicting  com- 
binations of  moral  and  spiritual  data,  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  very  sparing  use  he  makes  of  eventful 
incident.  Perhaps  no  novelist  so  little  depends  on 
plot,  or  on  the  interest  of  outward  circumstance.  If 
the  crucial  merit  of  such  a  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion be,  as  some  are  disposed  to  hold,  the  continuous 
movement  of  a  well- told  story,  few  claims  can  be  made 
in  his  favor.  There  is  no  romantic  adventure ;  no 
gathering  complications  disentangled  by  sudden  un- 
dreamt-of disclosures  ;  no  development  of  events  in 
strict  causal  sequence,  leading  ultimately  to  startling, 
unsuspected  results,  not  even  stirrirfg  movement  of 
life.  No  more  striking  instance  could  be  found  of 
how  little  he  depends  on  the  interest  of  suspense,  of 
doubt  to  be  solved,  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  than  is 
presented  in  the  chapter  of  Transformation  entitled 
The  Spectre  of  the  Catacomb.  The  separation  of 
one  from  the  other  members  of  a  party  visiting  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  would  seem  to  afford  an  occa- 
sion for  a  most  natural,  almost  unavoidable,  scene  of 
high:pitched  interest  and  excitement.  The  reality 
of  the  danger ;  its  magnitude  and  horror  ;  the  con- 
fusion of  the  searchers,  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  each  in  imminent  risk  of  being  lost  in 
the  gloom  and  enravelment  of  the  intersecting  nar- 
row passages  ;  their  proneness  to  rush  hither  and 
thither  without  plan ;  their  eagerness  and  anxiety 
only  multiplying  the  difficulties  and  the  hazard ; 
their  hasty  movements,  now  extinguishing  their  ta- 
pers, now  carrying  them  past  marks  that  are  impor- 
tant for  retracing  their  own  steps ;  their  flashing 
hopes  and  crushing  disappointments,  —  all  the  de- 
tails of  such  an  event  are  what  many  writers  of 
fiction  would  make  a  considerable  digression  to  in- 
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troduce,  —  what  hardly  one  would  spurn.  Yet 
Hawthorne,  when  Miriam  is  separated  from  her  com- 
panions in  the  dismal  edrridors  of"  St.  Calixtus,  after 
mentioning  that  the  guide  assured  them  that  there 
?raa  no  possibility  of  rendering  assistance  unless  by 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  quietly  disposes 
of  the  crisis  in  a  sentence :  "  Accordingly  they  all 
began  to  shriek,  halloo,  and  bellow,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  their  lungs.  And  not  to  prolong  the  read- 
er's suspense  (for  we  do  not  particularly  seek  to  in- 
terest him  in  this  scene,  telling  it  only  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  strange  entanglement  which  fol- 
io wed),  they  soon  heard  a  responsive  call  in  a  female 
voice."  He  dwells  chieily  on  the  development  of 
the  results  on  the  inner  life  of  such  events  as  are 
narrated  —  or  implied  ;  for  often  the  event  is  already 
,  and  only  inferred,  or  its  circumstantial  details, 
and  not  unfrequently  its  actual  nature  left  vague 
and  undefined.  Sometimes  even  —  so  little  is  made 
of  mere  outward  actualities  —  a  suggestion  is  offered 
of  several  possible  cases,  and  the  reader  invited  to 
make  his  choice.  The  actual  facts  of  outward  life, 
considered  merely  as  facts,  are  held  quite  subordi- 
nate to  the  intellectual  and  moral  influences  with 
which  they  are  charged  ;  and  these  he  sets  forth  with 
a  patient  minuteness  and  lingering  scrutiny,  as  if  he 
suspected  they  might  yet  present  some  new  aspect, 
or  were  afraid  to  close  the  record  uncompleted. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  we  would 
imply  that  he  is  to  be  described  as  an  ideal  portrait- 
painter.  He  does  not,  like  Thackeray,  sketch  so 
many  representative  characters,  illustrative  at  once 
of  the  specialties  of  the  age  and  of  the  general  hu- 
man types  to  which  they  belong,  and  connect  them 
by  a  narrative  so  slight,  a  train  of  events  so  unevent- 
•  ful,  that  the  story  seems  little  else  than  a  thread  to 
string  such  picture-beads  on.  He  neither  gives  a 
detailed  and  many-sided  portraiture,  setting  forth, 
as  fully  as  that  may  be  done,  the  complete  individu- 
ality ;  nor,  as  is  more  the  special  power  and  practice 
of  the 'great  satirist  we  have  named,  a  representation 
of  one  or  two  broad  and  distinctive  traits,  that  form, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  character,  —  a  domi- 
nating phase  that  gives  tone  and  color  to  all  the 
rest,  but  still  a  partial  and  one-sided  view,  which, 
as  it  ia  left  to  stand  for  the  whole,  is  in  truth  but  a 
caricature.  His  forte  rather  is  to  delineate  the  most 
opposing  and  contradictory  sides  of  a  man,  in  all 
their  contrasting  struggling  action  and  reaction. 
He  displays,  with  the  skill,  and  almost  with  the 
coolness,  of  an  anatomist,  the  most  intricate  and 
conflicting  passions  and  tendencies,  as  these  are 
called  forth  by  some  critical  event  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  characters  presented  to  us  by  most 
of  the  novelists  who  aim  chieily  at  portraiture  are 
for  the  most  part  stereotyped.  They  are  shown  in 
numerous  combinations  and  surroundings,  both  to 
impress  the  leading  qualities  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  these  qualities  forcibly  and  fully 
in  varied  manifestation.  But  they  are  always  the 
same ;  the  quality  may  be  displayed  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  again  with  more  ramified  opera- 
tion, but  is  in  itself  to  the  end  unmodified,  and  the 
closing  manifestation,  so  far  as  it  forms  an  element 
of  the  portrait,  might  as  well  have  been  the  first. 
There  is  no  progress,  no  growth.  The  task  Haw- 
thorne selects  for  himself  is  rather  the  development 
of  the  effects  on  character  of  some  great  absorbing 
interest.  Not  only  does  he  subordinate  the  exter- 
nal conditions  to  the  inner  movements  of  life,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out ;  he  represents  the  play  of 
the  mental  mechanism  less  in  the  typal  forms  of 


definite  classes,  epochs,  and  localities,  than  in  pe- 
culiar and  strongly  individualized  cases  unfolding 
under  the  influence  of  special,  and  often  critical, 
circumstances. 

An  effect  of  those  characteristics  of  his  produc- 
tions to  which  we  have  been  referring  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole  scene  from  the  atmosphere  of 
actual  life.  Thus  one  of  the  most  pervading  and 
conspicuous  qualities  of  his  works  is  their  highly 
ideal  character.  They  are  rightly  named  "  Roman- 
ces." His  personages  do  not  generally  come  before 
us  with  that  force  and  air  of  actuality  that  form  the 
charm  of  our  more  realistic  writers  of  fiction.  They 
and  their  doings  are  shadowy,  remote,  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  habitual  experience.  Yet  all  is  felt 
to  be  profoundly  true, — not  only  what  might  be, 
but  what  in  its  essential  nature  is,  within  the  heart 
and  conscience.  The  embodying  forms  may  be  in- 
tangible shades,  phantasmagoria,  but  the  inner  life 
they  express  finds  within  us  the  unhesitating  respon- 
sive recognition  of  kindred.  They  are  veritable 
human  souls,  though  dwelling  in  a  far-off  world  of 
cloud-land  and  moonshine. 

With  all  this  strongly  ideal  character  consists  a 
power,  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  most  faithful 
and  minute  realistic  painting.  For  example,  the 
delightful  picture  of  the  old  "  Custom  House  "  at 
Salem,  which  introduces  The  Scarlet  Letter.  How 
vividly  reproduced  are  the  old  inspector  and  collec- 
tor! One  cannot  read  it  without  being  affected  by 
the  sleepy,  gossiping,  superannuated  character  of 
the  whole  place.  The  very  atmosphere  seems  som- 
niferous. Or,  again,  in  the  chapter  of  Transfor- 
mation entitled  Scenes  by  the  Way,  his  exquisite 
description  of  rural  scenes  and  manners  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  villages  and  small  ancient  walled  towns 
of  northern  Italy.  Still,  even  his  most  telling  and 
minutely  detailed  pictures  of  real  life,  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  a  photograph,  and  the  life-likeness  of  a 
portrait,  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  an  ideal  at- 
mosphere. He  sees  everything  through  the  halo  of 
a  poetic  medium.  All  is  real,  but  it  is  an  Old  World 
realness,  quaint  and  mellow  with  age.  The  present 
is  too  hard,  rigid,  and  unplastic  for  him.  Trfie 
American  as  he  is,  he  finds  himself  straitened  and 
out  of  his  element  amid  the  newness,  the  clear- 
ness of  outline,  the  resistance  to  the  modifying  and 
moulding  power  of  the  imagination,  of  everything 
in  the  New  World.  There  is  no  hoary  tradition, 
no  twilight  history,  no  fabled  antiquity,  nothing  pic- 
turesque or  romantic.  He  has  no  play  for  his  pecu- 
liar power.  We  trace  this  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  He 
has  a  predilection  for  the  farthest  back  times  of 
New  England  life,  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  of  trial 
for  witchcraft;  for  old  nooks  crumbly  and  moss- 
grown,  rusty  parchments,  a  mouldering  rag  with 
traces  of  embroidery,  of  which  "  the  stitch  gives 
evidence  of  a  now-forgotten  art,  not  to  be  recovered 
even  by  the  process  of  picking  out  the  threads "  ; 
for  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  antiquated  habits,  old- 
fashioned  styles  of  character  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  He  oftener  than  once  openly  com- 
plains of  the  stern  inflexibility  of  modern  realities 
and  American  civilization  :  — 

"  In  the  old  countries  with  which  fiction  has  lofig 
been  conversant,  a  certain  conventional  privilege 
seems  to  be  awarded  to  the  romancer ;  his  work  is 
not  put  exactly  side  by  side  with  nature  ;  and  he  is 
allowed  a  license  with  regard  to  e  very-day  proba- 
bility, in  view  of  the  improved  effects  which  he  is 
bound  to  produce  thereby.     Among   ourselves,  on 
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the  contrary,  there  is  as  yet  no  Fairy  Land  so  like 
the  real  world,  that,  in  a  suitable  remoteness,  one 
cannot  well  tell  the  difference,  but  with  an  atmo- 
•e  of  strange  enchantment,  beheld  through 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a  propriet3r  of  their  own. 
This  atmosphere  is  what  the  American  romancer 
wants.  In  its  absence,  the  beings  of  imagination 
are  compelled  to  show  themselves  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  actually  living  mortals,  —  a  necessity  that 
rally  renders  the  paint  and  pasteboard  of  their 
composition  but  too  painfully  discernible." 

In  reference  to  the  locality  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid,  he  says  in  the  preface  to  Transformation  :  — 
"  Italy,  as  the  site  of  his  romance,  was  chiefly  val- 
uable to  the  author  as  affording  him  a  sort  of  poetic 
or  fairy  precinct,  where  actualities  would  not  be  so 
terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and  must  needs 
be,  in  America.  No  author,  without  a  trial,  can 
conceive  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  romance  about 
a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity, 
no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor 
anything  but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  broad 
and  simple  daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case  with  my 
dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I  trust,  be- 
fore romance-writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily 
handled  themes  either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart 
republic  or  in  any  characteristic  and  probable 
events  of  our  individual  lives.  Romance  and  poetry, 
ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowers,  need  ruin  to  make 
them  grow." 

The  absence  of  hard  outline  and  broad  light  is  es- 
pecially demanded  by  another  well-marked  tenden- 
cy of  our  author's  mind,  more  or  less  displayed  in 
almost  all  his  works.     His  pages  are  replete  with 
mystery,  hintings  of  an  eerie  presence,  tokens  of  a 
power,  preternatural  yet  strangely  in  affinity  with 
human  life,  repeated  and  repeated  till  a  sense    of 
unspeakable  awe  takes  possession  of  the  mind.     But 
this   mystery  is  never-  revealed;   it  is  a   presence 
without  a  form,  an  inarticulate  voice,  an  impalpable 
agency.     We  are  kept  in  remembrance  that  there 
is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreatnt  of  in  our 
philosophy.     We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
portals  into  the  unseen  and  inscrutable.     We  are 
made   aware  of  recesses  in  the   human  heart  and 
brain,  where  the  light  of  consciousness  falls  but  rare- 
ly, and  then  only  casts  strange,  unknown,  and  ghast- 
ly shadows ;   of  possible  properties   in   Nature,   in 
wondrous  accord  and  harmony  with  these  dark  forms 
within  our  own  constitution,  which  so  seldom  flit 
across  mortal  vision,  —  properties  that  may  lie  la- 
tent all  around  us,  imperceptible  to  our   ordinary 
senses,  yet  exerting,  or  ready  to  exert,  their  influence 
on  us  every  hour  of  our  lives.     Every  object,  every 
power,  presents  itself  to  him  as  striking  its  roots  deep 
into  a  subsoil  of  mystery.     Hidden  associations  link 
things  the  most  improbable.     The  present  and  vis- 
ible  ever  spring  from  the  past  and  unseen.     Too 
sharp  demarcations  would    obstruct   the   transition 
from  the  sphere  of  immediate  obtrusive  action  into 
that  of  agencies  that  have  long  passed  from  view, 
or  have  never  been  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mortal  ken. 

The  introduction  of  these  occult  and  preternatu- 
ral powers  produces  no  jar;  they  are  not  felt  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  lie  narrative  ;  they 
gain  for  themselves  an  acceptance  as  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  true,  and  in  harmony  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  They  bring  with  them  no  irre- 
sistible suggestion  of  the  false  and  superstitious; 
nothing  of  what  Hawthorne  himself  styles  "  the  stage 
effect  of  what  is  called  miraculous  interposition." 


The  same  character  of  essential  trueness  that  we 
contended  for  in  his  most  ideal  pictures  obtains  here. 
This  result  is  partly  due  to  their  own  nature,  partly 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  agencies  are  intro- 
duced and  employed.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  supernatural  that  is  presented  to  us.  That, 
however  skilfully  managed,  would  hardly  recom- 
mend itself  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste  of 
the  present  day.  Not  only  is  the  improbability,  not 
to  say  impossibility,  too  great ;  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  our  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  even  could 
it  be  made  apparently  possible.  It  is  no  unnatural 
creature  that  obtrudes  itself  suddenly,  inexplicably, 
into  the  circle  of  our  lives ;  no  ghostly  apparition 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ;  no  uncanny 
dwarf  or  vulgar  necromancer  that  is  brought  before 
us,  but  beings  and  influences  connected  with  us  by 
intimate  and  inseverable  bonds,  not  coming  and 
going,  but  ever  there,  whether  recognized  or  not. 
They  seem  the  shadowy  but  immortal  offspring  of 
our  own  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  —  of  our- 
selves ;  or  the  inalienable  heritage  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  characters  and  lives  of  our  pro- 
genitors. 

The  same  absence  of  incident  that  we  have  found 
characterizing  the  more  matei-ial  agents  in  the  scene 
prevails  with  respect  to  these ;  they  do  not  come  as 
a  deus  ex  macliina  to  achieve  striking  results,  or  to 
overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  mere  mortal 
agency.  They  are,  indeed,  rarely  committed  to 
definite  action.  We  are  made  to  feel  vaguely  their 
power ;  what  they  may  have  done  is  hinted  at  as 
possibilities,  but  they  are  never  caught  in  the  act ; 
we  are  never  even  assured  of  their  positive  interfer- 
ence. A  haunting  presence,  they  exercise  their  in- 
fluence on  us  morally,  rather  than  by  any  sensible 
means. 

It  is  perhaps  a  phase  of  this  power  and  tendency 
that  guides  him  to  so  constant  and  emphatic  a  recog- 
nition of  those  secret  sympathies  between  individ- 
uals connected  by  no  tie  patent  to  sense,  between 
our  nature  and  even  inanimate  objects  ;  of  the  sub- 
tle powers  upon  our  minds  of  time  and  place ;  of  the 
awful  and  overwhelming  complexity  of  our  inherited 
tendencies  and  relationships;    of  the  transmission, 
through  generations,  of  the  effects  of  human  action 
and  character,  now  slumbering  though  vital,  again 
—  on  occasions  the  most  inopportune  or  opportune, 
according  as  we  regard  the  question  from  the  per- 
sonal and  selfish  point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  uni- 
versal and  moral  government  —  breaking  out  into 
activity,  like  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid,  appar- 
ently ever    fitful,  defying   prediction,  yet  ever   in 
strict  obedience  to  eternal  law  and  varying  circum- 
stance, —  here  peaceful  and  ineffective,  there  sub- 
duing  with   irresistible    force   whatever    it    meets. 
There  is  in  us  a  '•  mere  sensuous  sympathy  of  dust 
for  dust,"  in  our  relations  with  the  spot  where  our 
forefathers  have  for  centuries  u  been  born  and  died, 
and  have  mingled  their  earthly  substance  with  the 
soil,  until  no  small  portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
akin  to  our  mortal  frames."     The  embroidered  fag 
that  lifelong  branded  her  shame  on  Hester  Prynne's 
bosom,   when    musingly   placed   on    its    historian's 
breast,  while  yet  he,  ignorant  alike  of  her  name  and 
life,  was  idly  speculating  on  its  purpose,  seemed  to 
him  to  cause  "  a  sensation  not  altogether  physical, 
yet  almost  so,  as  of  burning  heat,  and  as  if  the  i 
were  not  of  red   cloth,  but  red-hot  iron."     "  The 
sympathy   or  magnetism    among   human   beings  is 
more  subtle  and  universal  than  we  think  ;  it  exists, 
indeed,  among  different  classes  of  organized   life, 
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and  vibrates  from  one  to  another.  A  flower,  for 
instance,  as  Phoebe  herself  observed,  always  began 
to  droop  sooner  in  Clifford's  hand,  or  Hepzibah's, 
than  in  her  own  ;  and  by  the  same  law,  converting 
her  whole  daily  life  into  a  flower-fragrance  for  these 
two  sickly  spirits,  the  blooming  girl  must  inevitably 
droop  and  fade  much  sooner  than  if  worn  on  a 
younger  and  happier  breast."  "  The  very  conti- 
guity of  his  enemy,  beneath  whatever  mask  the  lat- 
ter might  conceal  himself,  was  enough  to  disturb 
the  magnetic  sphere  of  a  being  so  sensitive  as  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale."  "  Pearl's  inevitable  tendency 
to  hover  about  the  enigma  of  the  scarlet  letter 
seemed  an  innate  quality  of  her  being.  From  the 
earliest  epoch  of  her  conscious  life,  she  had  entered 
upon  this  as  her  appointed  mission."  The  moral 
relations  arising  from  hidden  actions  reveal  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  juasi-physical  way  through  the 
subtle,  untraceable,  interpenetrating  affinities  of 
mind  and  matter.  When  Hester  Prynne's  husband 
demands  of  her  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  them  both,  and  demands  in  vain, 
he  replies,  "Never  know  him!  .  .  .  Thou  mayest 
cover  up  thy  secret  from  the  prying  multitude. 
Thou  mayest  conceal  it,  too,  from  the  ministers  and 
magistrates,  even  as  thou  didst  this  day,  when  they 
sought  to  wrench  the  name  out  of  thy  heart,  and 
give  thee  a  partner  on  thy  pedestal.  But  as  for 
me,  I  come  to  the  inquest  with  other  senses  than 

they  possess There  is  a  sympathy  that  will 

make  me  conscious  of  him.  I  shall  see  him  tremble. 
I  shall  feel  myself  shudder,  suddenly  and  una- 
wares." "  Phoebe's  physical  organization,  more- 
over, being  at  once  delicate  and  healthy,  gave  her  a 
perception  operating  with  almost  the  effect  of  a 
spiritual  medium,  that  somebody  was  near  at  hand." 
We  are  taught  again  that  not  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
alone,  but  all  the  world  over,  forbidden  fruit  grows 
on  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
that  we  cannot  eat  thereof  without  having  our  eyes 
opened  to  the  dark  secrets  both  of  our  own  heart 
and  that  of  others :  — 

"  Walking  to  and  fro,  with  those  lonely  footsteps, 
in  the  little  world  with  which  she  was  outwardly 
connected,  it  now  and  then  appeared  to  Hester, — 
if  altogether  fancy,  it  was  nevertheless  too  potent  to 
be  resisted,  — she  felt  or  fancied,  then,  that  the  scar- 
let letter  had  endowed  her  with  a  new  sense.  She 
shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could  not  help  believing, 
that  it  gave  her  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  sin  in  other  hearts.  She  was  terror-stricken 
by  the  revelations  that  were  thus  made.  What 
were  they  ?  Could  they  be  other  than  the  insidi- 
ous whispers  of  the  bad  angel,  who  would  fain  have 
persuaded  the  struggling  woman,  as  yet  only  half 
his  victim,  that  the  outward  guise  of  purity  was  but 
a  lie,  and  that,  if  truth  were  everywhere  to  be 
shown,  a  scarlet  letter  would  blaze  forth  on  many  a 
bosom  besides  Hester  Prynne's  ?  or  must  she  re- 
ceive these  intimations  —  so  obscure,  yet  so  distinct 
—  as  truth  ?  In  all  her  miserable  experience,  there 
was  nothing  else  so  awful  and  so  loathsome  as  this 
sense.  It  perplexed,  as  well  as  shocked  her,  by  the 
irreverent  inopportuneness  of  the  occasions  that 
brought  it  into  vivid  action.  Sometimes  the  red 
infamy  upon  her  breast  would  give  a  sympathetic 
throb,  as  she  passed  near  a  venerable  minister  or 
magistrate,  the  model  of  piety  and  justice,  to  whom 
that  age  of  antique  reverence  looked  up,  as  to  a 
mortal  man  in  fellowship  with  angels.  •  What  evil 
thing  is  at  hand?'  would  Hester  say  to  herself. 
Lifting  her  reluctant  eyes,  there  would  be  nothing 


human  within  the  scope  of  view,  save  the  form  of 
this  earthly  saint !  Again,  a  mystic  sisterhood 
would  contumaciously  assert  itself,  as  she  met  the 
sanctified  frown  of  some  matron,  who,  according  to 
the  rumor  of  ail  tongues,  had  kept  cold  snow  with- 
in her  bosom  throughout  life.  That  unsunned  snow 
in  the  matron's  bosom,  and  the  burning  shame  on 
Hester  Prynne's',  —  what  had  the  two  in  common  ? 
Or,  once  more,  the  electric  thrill  would  give  her 
warning,  —  '  Behold,  Hester,  here  is  a  companion  !' 
—  and,  looking  up,  she  would  detect  the  eyes  of  a 
young  maiden  glancing  at  the  scarlet  letter,  shyly 
and  aside,  and  quickly  averted,  with  a  faint,  chill 
crimson  in  her  cheeks,  as  if  her  purity  were  some- 
what sullied  by  that  momentary  glance.  O  Fiend, 
whose  talisman  was  that  fatal  symbol,  wouldst  thou 
leave  nothing,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  for  this  poor 
sinner  to  revere  ?  —  such  loss  of  faith  is  ever  one 
of  the  saddest  results  of  sin.  Be  it  accepted  as  a 
proof  that  all  was  not  corrupt  in  this  poor  victim  of 
her  own  frailty,  and  man's  hard  law,  that  Hester 
Prynne  yet  struggled  to  believe  that  no  fellow-mor- 
tal was  guilty  like  herself." 

Several  of  these  instances  are  no  doubt  suscepti- 
ble of  being  resolved  into  figures  of  speech,  express- 
ing forcibly  a  truth  that  might  have  been  hard  to 
render  in  more  literal  terms  ;  and  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, were  intended  for  no  more.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  they  are  all  so  meant.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  point  to  something  far  deeper  than  would 
be  left  as  a  residuum  of  bare  statement,  if  we  abstract 
as  figure  all  that  is  capable  of  such  treatment.  The 
conviction  that  there  really  is  some  such  profounder 
meaning  wished  to  be  conveyed  is  greatly  increased 
by  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  works  together.  Many 
of  the  expressions  lose  much  of  their  force  and  sig- 
nificance by  severance  from  the  context ;  and  there 
are  many  slighter  indications  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  extract.  The  cumu- 
lative effect,  indeed,  of  such  expressions  in  the 
course  of  consecutive  reading  is  very  great ;  and  it 
is  to  such  a  reading  we  must  appeal  if  we  should 
seem  to  have  made  more  of  the  point  than  our  quo- 
tations justify.  Sometimes  the  pregnant  meaning 
we  refer  to  is  not  asserted,  but  suggested  as  a 
probability,  or  in  a  query,  or  as  a  scintillation  of 
fancy :  — 

"  She  wondered  what  sort  of  herbs  they  were 
which  the  old  man  was  so  sedulous  to  gather. 
Would  not  the  earth,  quickened  to  an  evil  purpose 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye,  greet  him  with  poison- 
ous shrubs,  of  species  hitherto  unknown,  that  would 
start  up  under  his  fingers  ?  Or  might  it  suffice  him, 
that  every  wholesome  growth  should  be  converted 
into  something  deleterious  and  malignant  at  his 
touch  ?  Did  the  sun,  which  shone  so  brightly 
everywhere  else,  really  fall  upon  him  ?  Or  was 
there,  as  it  rather  seemed,  a  circle  of  ominous  shadow 
moving  along  with  his  deformity,  whichever  way  he 
turned  himself?  And  whither  was  he  now  going? 
Would  he  not  suddenly  sink  into  the  earth,  leaving 
a  barren  and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  course  of 
time,  would  be  seen  deadly  nightshade,  dogwood, 
henbane,  and  whatever  else  of  vegetable  wickedness 
the  climate  could  produce,  all  flourishing  with  hide- 
ous luxuriance  ?  Or  would  he  spread  bats'  wings 
and  flee  away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier  the  higher 
he  rose  towards  heaven  ?  " 

Sometimes  what  is  at  first  insinuated  as  a  fanciful 
possibility  is  afterwards  slipped  in  as  an  affirmed 
fact.  Thus  "  dark  flabby  leaves,"  unknown  to  men 
of  science,  were  found  "  growing  on  a  grave  which 
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bore  no  tombstone  nor  other  memorial  of  the  dead 
man,  save  these  ugly  weeds  that  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  keep  him  in  remembrance.  They 
grew  out  of  his  heart,  and  typify,  it  may  be,  some 
hideous  secret  that  was  buried  with  him,  and  which 
he  had  done  better  to  confess  during  his  lifetime. 
....  All  the  powers  of  nature  call  so  earnestly  for 
the  confession  of  sin,  that  these  black  weads  have 
sprung  up  out  of  a  buried  heart  to  make  manifest 
an  unspoken  crime." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  feature, 
which,  though  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  yet,  like 
small  patches  of  vivid  color  in  a  picture,  contributes 
not  less  effectively  to  produce  the  general  result. 
This  is  a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  always  fanciful, 
often  grotesque,  sometimes  grim  and  grisly.  Poor 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon's  aristocratic  hens  "laid  now 
and  then  an  egg  and  hatched  a  chicken,  not  for  any 
pleasure  of  their  own,  but  that  the  world  might  not 
absolutely  lose  what  had  once  been  so  admirable 
a  breed  of  fowls."  So  excessive  was  the  warmth  of 
her  brother  the  judge's  affected  and  hypocritical 
aspect  of  overflowing  benevolence  one  particular 
forenoon,  "  that  (such  at  least  was  the  rumor  about 
town)  an  extra  passage  of  the  water-carts  was  found 
essential,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust  occasioned  by  so 
much  extra  sunshine  ! "  The  Puritan  ministers, 
grim  prints  of  whom  adorned  the  Avails  of  "the  old 
manse  "  study,  "  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or 
at  least  like  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually 
and  so  sternly  with  the  devil  that  somewhat  of  his 
sooty  fierceness  had  been  imparted  to  their  own 
visages.".  How  true  a  Yankee  touch  is  this  !  When 
one  little  fellow  warns  a  poor  Italian  boy  that  he 
had  better  move  on,  for  that  nobody  lives  in  the 
house  under  a  window  of  which  he  is  grinding  his 
hurdy-gurdy  that  will  be  likely  to  care  for  his  music, 
"  '  You  fool,  you,  why  do  you  tell  him  ?  '  whispered 
another  shrewd  little  Yankee,  caring  nothing  for  the 
music,  but  a  good  deal  for  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
it  was  had.  '  Let  him  play  as*  long  as  he  likes  !  If 
there  is  nobody  to  pay  him,  that 's  his  own  look- 
out ! ' "  The  cemetery  of  the  Cappuceini  at  Rome 
is  a  small  portion  of  holy  soil  from  Jerusalem ;  and, 
as  the  whole  space  has  long  ago  been  occupied, 
there  obtains  the  curious  and  ghastly  practice  among 
the  monks  of  taking  the  longest  buried  skeleton  out 
of  the  oldest  grave,  when  one  of  the  brotherhood 
dies,  to  make  room  for  the  new  corpse,  and  of  build- 
ing the  disinterred  bones  into  architectural  devices, 
or  of  placing  the  unbroken  frame-work  of  bone, 
sometimes  still  covered  with  mummied  skin  and  hair, 
and  dressed  in  cloak  and  cowl,  in  niches  all  around 
the  vaults. 

"  Thus,"  quaintly  comments  our  author,  "  each  of 
the  good  friars,  in  his  turn,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a 
consecrated  bed,  attended  with  the  slight  drawback 
of  being  forced  to  get  up  long  before  daybreak,  as  it 
were,  and  make  room  for  another  lodger."  Very 
often  this  faculty  of  humor  expresses  itself  in  a 
piquant  little  touch,  as  a  kind  of  aside,  or  passing 
comment,  or  half-responsive  turn  with  which  a  line 
of  reflection  is  quietly  but  emphatically  closed,  — 
like  a  single  bright  floweret  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
stem.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  instance  in 
which  it  is  extended  through  a  long  chapter.  It  is 
that  in  which  the  defunct  Governor  Pyncheon  is  a 
whole  night  long  left  undiscovered,  the  object  of  the 
gibes  and  appeals,  the  scorn  and  taunts,  of  the  au- 
thor's fantasy,  which  gambols  round  the  senseless 
clay  like  a  jeering  spirit  from  the  abyss.  The  pre- 
sentation, face  to  face,  of  the  transient  and  trifling 


occupations  and  interests  of  this  life,  with  the  mys- 
tery and  solemnities  of  death  and  the  unseen  reali- 
ties that  lie  beyond  it,  the  grave  reflections  and 
unearthly  mockery,  the  sustained  power,  the  eerie 
subject  and  weird-like  effects,  are  positively  terrible. 

Some  of  the  qualities  we  have  traced  in  Haw- 
thorne's works  belong  rather  to  the  critical  than  to 
the  constructive  faculty.  One  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  author  is  never  felt  to  identify  himself  with  his 
characters.  They  are  not  subjects  into  which  his 
own  life  is  transfused ;  he  never  loses  his  own  per- 
sonality. The  products  of  his  imagination  are  always 
contemplated  objectively  ;  he  regards  them  habitu- 
ally in  a  scrutinizing,  deliberative,  questioning  atti- 
tude. He  is  ever  inquisitive  and  judicial.  It  would 
thus  almost  appear  as  if  in  him  the  creative  faculty, 
though  not  inferior  either  in  strength  or  activity  or 
fineness  of  temper,  were  exercised  in  subserviency 
to  the  critical,  —  as  if  he  peopled  the  world  of  his 
imagination  only  that  he  might  become  the  witness 
and  judge  of  the  characters  and  lives,  powers  and 
tendencies,  of  his  own  creations.  In  one  respect  his 
writings  are  detrimentally  affected  either  by  this 
habit  or  by  a  weakness  of  constructive  talent,  to 
which  the  habit  itself  may  be  partly  due.  His  indi- 
vidual characters,  indeed,  are  delineated  with  won- 
derful minuteness,  accuracy,  and  power.  We  seem 
to  read  into  their  very  core,  —  so  far  at  least  as  the 
personality  of  any  one  human  being  can  become  the 
object  of  comprehension  to  another.  But  his  works, 
considered  each  as  a  whole,  especially  those  that  aim 
at  full  development,  or  at  being  something  more 
than  sketches,  are  deficient  in  what  may  be  called 
architectural  structure.  There  is  a  want  of  the  con- 
verging unity  which  is  the  condition  of  every  perfect 
work  of  art.  This  may  be  the  result,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  defect  in  constructive  power.  His  imagi- 
nation, instead  of  embracing  in  one  grasp  the  scene, 
characters,  circumstances,  and  their  developments, 
as  combining  to  form  one  system,  as  all  members  of 
one  body,  elements  gravitating  round  one  centre, 
seizes  upon  them  too  much  in  detail,  each  as  a  dis- 
tinct unit,  related  to  the  others  only  by  the  ideal 
bond  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  he  has 
created  for  them.  Or  it  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  his  habit  of  yielding  too  much  to  what  he  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  characters  as  "  that  cold  tenden- 
cy between  instinct  and  intellect,  which  makes  one 
pry  with  a  speculative  interest  into  people's  passions 
and  impulses."  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  increased  by 
the  want  of  a  strong  framework  or  mould  of  exter- 
nal circumstance  and  connected  events,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  subserve  some  of  his  other  aims  or  ten- 
dencies, leaves  him  more  dependent  for  the  compact 
unification  of  his  tales  on  a  power  of  internal  inte- 
gration, which  he  either  does  not  possess  or  does 
not  use  in  sufficient  force. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  he  ever  attempted  the 
work  of  a  professed  literary  critic,  but  he  has  fa- 
vored us  with  a  piece  of  self-criticism  which  shows 
what  his  qualifications  in  this  direction  were.  Ev- 
ery reader  must  be  struck  with  the  singular  felicity 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Twice-Told  Tales.  The  insight  and 
discrimination  are  only  equalled  by  the  exactness 
and  adequacy  of  expression.  So  far  as  the  review 
goes,  we  dare  say  every  one  will  subscribe  to  the 
justness  and  happiness  of  every  statement,  taking 
exception  to  one  point  only,  —  which  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with  fair- 
ly, —  the  under-statement  of  his  own  merits.  After 
remarking  that  he  rather  wondered  how  the  tales 
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should  have  gained  what  vogue  they  did,  than  that 
so  lit ih'  and  so  gradual,  he  proceeds  :  — 

••  They  have  the  pale  tint  of  flowers  that  blos- 
somed in  too  retired  a  shade,  —  the  coolness  of  a 
meditative  habit,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the 
feeling  and  observation  of  every  sketch.  Instead  of 
passion,  there  is  sentiment ;  and  even  in  what  pur- 
port to  be  pictures  of  actual  life,  we  have  alh  . 
not  always  so  warmly  dressed  in  its  habiliments  of 
flash  and  blood  as  to  be  taken  into  the  reader's 
mind  without  a  shiver.  Whether  from  lack  of  pow- 
er, or  an  unconquerable  reserve,  the  author's  touches 
have  often  an  effect  eftafneness  ;  the  merriest  man 
can  hardly  contrive  to  laugh  at  his  broadest  humor ; 
the  tenderest  woman,  one  would  suppose,  will  hard- 
ly shed  warm  tears  at  his  deepest  pathos.  The 
book,  if  you  would  see  anything  in  it,  requires  to  be 
read  in  the  clear,  brown,  twilight  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  written ;  —  if  opened  in  the  sunshine,  it 
is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank 
pages. 

-  With  the  foregoing  characteristics,  proper  to  the 
productions  of  a  person  in  retirement  (which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  author's  category  at  the  time),  the 
book  is  devoid  of  others  that  we  should  quite  as 
naturally  look  for.  The  sketches  are  not,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  profound  ;  but  it  is  rather  more 
remarkable  that  they  so  seldom,  if  ever,  show  any 
design  on  the  writer's  part  to  make  them  so.  They 
have  none  of  the  abstruseness  of  idea,  or  obscurity 
of  expression,  which  marks  the  written  communi- 
cations of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself.  They  never 
need  translation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  style  of  a  man 
of  society.  Every  sentence,  so  far  as  it  embodies 
thought  or  sensibility,  may  be  understood  and  felt 
by  anybody  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  and  will  take  up  the  book  in  a  proper 
mood. 

"  This  statement  of  apparently  opposite  peculiari- 
ties leads  us  to  a  perception  of*  what  the  sketches 
truly  are.  They  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secluded  man 
with  his  own  mind  and  heart  (had  it  been  so,  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  more  deeply  and  per- 
manently valuable),  but  his  attempts,  and  very  im- 
perfectly successful  ones,  to  open  an  intercourse  with 
the  world." 

His  real  power  as  a  critic,  however,  is  better  seen 
in  what  he  says  in  Transformation  on  the  remains 
of  ancient  Art  in  Italy.  The  refinement  and  accu- 
racy of  his  perception,  as  shown  there,  are  such  as 
are  found  only  in  the  true  artist  and  critic  com- 
bined. His  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  central, 
and  —  though  often  perhaps  scarce  consciously  to 
himself — the  guiding  idea  and  feeling  of  the  old 
sculptor  or  painter,  enables  him  to  breathe  new  life 
and  meaning  into  the  time-stained,  earth-eaten, 
mutilated  marble,  and  to  translate  for  us  into  articu- 
late speech  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  moved 
the  brush  of  the  "  old  master,"  —  as  real  an  achieve- 
ment of  genius  as  their  expression  in  a  stone  or 
color  medium,  though  not  as  their  original  concep- 
tion. Free  from  technical  jargon,  he  discourses  of 
the  yellow,  bruised  block,  or  the  time-mellowed 
canvas,  till  it  becomes  animated  with  fresh  beauty, 
again  instinct  with  the  significance  with  which  its 
maker  strove  to  inspire  it.  Witness  his  criticisms 
of  the  Marble  Faun,  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  of 
Guido's  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  of  Fra  Angelico's 
faces  and  figures  of  sinless  angelic  loveliness,  of  So- 
doma's  bound  and  bleeding  Christ,  and,  above  all, 
witness  his  deep  insight  into  the  subtle  and  elusive 
meanings,  the   profound  sorrow  and  expression  of 


loneliness  of  the  marvellous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cen- 
ei,  glancing,  as  it  does,  at  some  of  the  most  soh':t:n 
and  awful  truths  of  Christian  faith.  Some  living 
artists  also  are  helped  to  utter  their  best  conceptions 
through  his  pen  as  well  as  through  their  own  cl 
His  interpretation  of  Mr.  Story's  really  admin 
statue  of  Cleopatra  is  full  of  fine  perception  and 
true  feeling. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  his  works  only  inci- 
dentally, to  illustrate  the  characteristics  we  have 
remarked  in  their  author.  We  proceed  now  to 
notice  the  more  important  of  them,  though  it  must 
be  very  shortly,  in  succession. 

His  earliest  attempts,  we  believe,  at  authorship, 
were  a  series  of  slight  sketches  which  appeared  in 
some  of  the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  time, 
and  were  afterwards  collected  —  so  many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  their  author  thought  fit  —  in  the  volumes 
entitled  Twice-Told  Tales,  and  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse.  These  present  many  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  his  more  elaborate  productions,  and  are 
full  of  promise  of  their  later  fruits.  Some  of  these 
short  pieces,  especially  among  the  "  Mosses,"  are  as 
pregnant  with  power  and  beauty  as  anything  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  though,  of  course,  presenting 
but  limited  scope  for  his  microscopic  analysis 
artistic  elaboration.  Rappaccini's  Daughter,  for 
example,  is  full  of  subtle  effects  and  "  the  lurid  in- 
termixture "  of  antagonistic  emotions  ;  of  intima- 
tions of  the  hidden  and  undeveloped  affinities  of 
humanity  with  nature;  of  the  danger  of  mere  in- 
telleetualism  unconsecrated  by  affection  and  moral 
purpose  ;  of  warnings  of  how  forces  Appointed  for 
pure  and  beautiful  ends  may  be  perverted  into 
deadly  poisons.  Strange  and  subtle  sympathies  are 
shadowed  forth,  that  are  awakened  by  a  breath,  a 
fragrance,  the  most  ethereal  means,  typifying  spir- 
itual agencies  too  elusive  for  sense  to  track.  The 
same  generating  spirit  is  transfused  into  the  earthly 
child  as  into  the  plant  which,  as  the  offspring  of  her 
father's  science,  germinates  at  the  hour  of  her  birth, 
and  establishes  a  mysterious  sisterhood  between  the 
maiden  and  the  flower.  Young  Goodman  Brown, 
again,  is  an  allegorical  rendering  of  a  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  into  which  an  impure  imagination 
can  turn  our  hearts,  and  shows  how  all  faith  may 
be  lost,  and  the  very  stays  of  the  soul  may  be  con- 
verted into  means  of  hurrying  it  into  the  abyss,  if 
the  tempter  be  not  resisted  while  he  may.  Again, 
the  true  inherent  nature  of  falsehood,  as  a  very 
plague-spot  in  the  soul,  is  brought  out  with  terrible, 
force  in  Roger  Malvin's  Burial,  where  disingenuous 
"  concealment  imparts  to  a  justifiable  act  much  of 
the  secret  effect  of  guilt."  Once  more,  what  would 
most  writers  make  of  the  simple  fact  of  a  man  choos- 
ing to  hide  his  countenance  behind  a  fold  of  black 
crape  V  Yet  in  The  Minister's  Black  Veil,  from 
so  small  a  root-fibre  he  rears  a  wondrous  growth. 
By  dint  of  his  cunning  power  of  imagination  he 
makes  this  simple  fact  teem  with  significance,  and 
converts  it  into  a  source  of  thrilling  awe  or  fear  to 
all  the  beholders  ;  and  reflects  from  their  numerous 
hearts  and  faces  on  the  reader,  as  on  a  focus,  a  per- 
plexity of  sentiment,  till  the  creeping  sense  of  mys- 
tery becomes  intensified  a  thousand-fold.  Some- 
times, as  in  Wakefield,  by  a  reverse  process  he 
analyzes  backward,  and  from  a  single  act  of  odd 
eccentricity  he  builds  up  the  inner  fabric  of  the 
man,  as  Professor  Owen  reconstructs  an  extinct 
animal  from  a  tooth. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  was  the  first  of  his  larger 
works,  and  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  concer.- 
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trated  power  of  one  or  two  of  its  scenes  by  anything 
he  afterwards  wrote.  The  interest  is  centred  in 
two  chief  and  two  subordinate  characters,  —  the  two 
natures,  originally  so  fine,  marred  by  their  joint 
sin,  the  minister  and  Hester,  and  the  two  against 
whom  they  sinned,  the  husband  and  the  child. 
There  is  nothing  we  know  of  in  literature  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  unflinching,  so  harrowingly  pain- 
ful, and  yet  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  as  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  morbid  heart  of  Dimmesdale,  —  or  rather 
the  history ;  for  it  is  not  its  condition  at  any  one 
moment,  so  much  as  its  progress,  step  by  step,  from 
refined  purity  and  almost  saintly  devotion,  once 
wounded  by  momentary  indulgence  of  unholy  pas- 
sion, through  depths  of  beguiling  self-knowledge 
and  self-deception,  of  moral  weakness  and  self- 
abasement,  of  passionate  penance  and  miserable 
ion,  till,  enfeebled  to  the  point  of  collapse  both 
ieally  and  spiritually,  his  fall  is  perfected  in 
yielding  for  an  instant,  under  the  stimulating  sym- 
pathy and  love  of  the  stronger  nature  and  more  res- 
olute will  of  his  fellow-sinner,  to  a  dream  of  unhal- 
lowed earthly  life  and  passion,  from  which  he  is 
soon  roused  by  the  grim,  chill,  but  to  him  not  un- 
welcome, hand  of  death  to  cleanse  his  conscience  by 
confession.  The  constitution  of  the  man  is  one  of 
singular  fineness  and  weakness.  Every  hour  of  his 
life  he  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes ;  he 
struggles,  in  almost  mortal  agony,  to  unburden  him- 
self of  the  concealed  sin  that  rankles  and  festers  in 
his  conscience,  till  it  eats  out  the  whole  pith  of  his 
being.  In  helpless  cowardice  and  vanity  he  faints 
in  the  attempt,  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  de- 
votedness  and  worship  of  his  flock,  and  drifts  into 
■wild  self-accusations  of  merely  general  sinfulness 
and  depravity,  which  serve  only  to  heighten  their 
conception  of  his  character  and  of  his  standard  of 
moral  purity.  The  misery  of  his  life  is  augmented 
unspeakably  by  the  fiendish  process  of  refined  tor- 
ture to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  husband,  who, 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  physician,  seeks  revenge,  not  in  exposure,  but 
in  constantly  fretting  with  poisonous  touch  the  ever 
open  wound.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  a  nature 
endowed  with  so  many  noble  qualities  should  not 
live,  more  visibly  to  retrieve  its  fall.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  late  repentance,  and  that  in 
his  dying  confession  there  was  not  only  achieved 
the  beginning  of  a  higner  life  for  himself,  but  a 
redeeming  influence  exerted  for  both  mother  and 
child. 

Hester's  character  is  of  a  stronger  mould.  With- 
out being  unwomanly,  she  is  of  far  less  effeminate 
texture  than  the  man  she  loved  so  truly,  and  for 
whom  she  suffered  so  bravely.  Under  the  hard 
Puritan  treatment  she  somewhat  hardens.  The 
blazing  brand  upon  her  breast  does  not  melt,  but 
indurates,  her  heart.  It  is  true  that  for  seven  long 
years  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  symbol,  and 
"  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  talisman  of  a  stern  and  se- 
vere, but  yet  a  guardian  spirit."  But  an  outcast  from 
social  intercourse  and  joy,  her  thoughts  break  loose 
from  conventional  limitations,  and  stray  in  bold  and 
perilous  speculation.  Pitiless  condemnation  and 
scorn  drive  her  to  justify  what  she  had  better  un- 
feignedly  repented.  "  What  we  did  had  a  conse- 
cration of  its  own.  We  felt  it  so.  We  said  so  to 
each  other."  Thrown  out  of  her  true  relations  to 
society,  she  sees  its  whole  fabric  in  false  perspective, 
awry.  "  For  years  past  she  had  looked  from  an  es- 
tranged point  of  view  at  human  institutions,  and 
whatever    priests   or  legislators    had    established ; 


criticising  all  with  hardly  more  reverence  than  the 
Indian  would  feel  for  the  clerical  band,  the  judicial 
robe,  the  pillory,  the  gallows,  the  fireside,  or  the 
church.  The  tendency  of  her  fate  and  fortunes  had 
been  to  set  her  free.  The  scarlet  letter  was  her  pass- 
port into  regions  where  other  women  dared  not  tread. 
Shame,  Despair,  Solitude !  These  had  been  her 
teachers,  —  stern  and  wild  ones, — and  they  had 
made  her  strong,  but  taught  her  much  amiss."  Di- 
vine law  broken  becomes  to  her  human  prejudice. 
She  not  only  seeks  to  justify  the  past ;  she  would 
vainly  aim  at  a  higher  and  truer  life  in  renewal  and 
perpetuation  of  the  sin,  and  in  her  wild  daring' she 
carries  the  poor  bewildered  soul  of  the  mini 
with  her.  For  deliberate  power  and  skilful  handling 
it  might  be  difficult  to  find  many  passages  equal  to 
that  in  which  she  fans  the  dying  embers  of'  hope 
and  passion  into  a  short-lived  glow  before  they  ex- 
pire forever. 

Arrived,  however,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  fame 
and  influence,  Dimmesdale  is  moved  by  a  power 
and  virtue  beyond  himself  to  count  these  and  all  else 
as  loss  that  he  may  win  truth  ;  and  in  conquering 
himself  he  is  "  strangely  triumphant "  over  more 
than  himself.  Stronger  as  Hester  has  all  along 
shown  herself,  she  "is  impelled  as  if  by  inevitable 
fate  against  her  stronger  will "  by  the  power  of 
truth  and  right  in  his  last  moments.  The  child  too 
is  subdued  :  "  the  spell  is  broken  "  that  seemed  all 
her  life  to  have  inspired  her  with  an  elf-like  nature 
that  could  not  be  bound  by  enduring  human  sympa- 
thies. Even  Roger  Chillingworth,  become  almost 
the  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge,  though  un- 
softened,  is  withered  up  into  impotence  for  evil  by 
this  "  death  of  triumphant  ignominy." 

This  character,  indeed,  though  at  first  apt  to  be 
thrown  into  shadow  by  the  more  intense  interest 
that  attaches  to  his  wife  and  the  minister  is  truly 
the  most  painful  in  the  narrative.  The  laborious 
student,  the  benevolent  recluse  of  other  days,  has 
his  whole  nature  poisoned,  his  learning  and  sage  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  turned  into  a  curse,  by 
the  sin  that  had  been  sinned  against  him.  All  hu- 
man kindness  is  dried  up  within  him,  and  he  lives 
only  to  keep  his  enemy  on  the  rack,  —  to  prolong 
the  wretched  man's  wasting  life  by  care  and  healing 
art,  only  that  he  may  the  longer  enjoy  his  devilish 
work.  He  miserably  sinks  out  of  the  circle  of  hu- 
man activity  and  life  when  his  patient's  death  leaves 
him  without  a  purpose  more. 

The  early  manifestations  of  Pearl's  nature  and 
disposition  are  deeply  significant,  full  of  reflex  lights 
thrown  on  the  modifying  influences,  not  only  of  pa- 
rental character  and  constitution,  but  of  the  deeds 
and  circumstances  and  relations  —  of  serious  im- 
port to  their  own  character,  though  perhaps  foreign 
to  its  general  tone  —  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that 
less  by  their  natural  and  generally  recognized  oper- 
ation in  habitual  life  and  intercourse  than  by  a 
sort  of  natal  affection  of  blood,  and  nerve,  and  spir- 
it ;  —  intimating  to  us  in  infinitely  varied  speech 
the  truth  that  what  is  sown  must  be  reaped,  —  the 
persistent  cogency  of  moral  law,  the  indestructible 
cohesion  of  moral  order,  either  in  recognition  and 
observance,  or  in  vindication  and  retribution. 
"  The  child's  nature  had  something  wrong  in  it, 
which  continually  betokened  that  she  had  been 
born  amiss,  —  the  effluence  of  her  mother's  lawless 
passion."  She  was  wayward,  fitful,  impulsive,  nev- 
er to  be  reckoned  on,  full  of  wild  enemy,  gush- 
ing affection,  and  imperious  self-will.  "  There  was 
fire  in  her,  and  throughout  her  ;  she  seemed  the  un- 
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premeditated  offshoot  of"  a  passionate  moment."  She 
was  at  once  the  sting  and  the  solace  of  her  moth- 
er's heart,  and  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  natu- 
ral relationship  of  child  and  parent,  as  the  constant 
memorial  of  the  crime  in  which  she  had  been  begot- 
ten, and  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  into  which 
God  in  his  mercy  converts  for  us  even  the  fruits  of 
our  sins  ;  but  far  more  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  dis- 
position as  a  very  "  messenger  of  anguish,"  and  a 
purger  of  her  parent's  conscience.  Her  first  baby 
smile  is  not  in  her  mother's  face,  but  at  the  scarlet  let- 
ter on  her  breast ;  its  gold  embroidery  is  the  first  play- 
thing which  her  tiny  fingers  grasp  at ;  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  her  later  childish  curiosity.  She  loves  in 
imp-like  prank  to  associate  it  in  her  remarks  with 
the  habit  the  minister  has  of  keeping  his  hand  over 
his  heart.  With  malicious  pertinacity  she  seeks  ever 
and  again  to  force  his  acknowledgment  of  herself 
and  her  mother  on  the  most  public  occasions.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  very  end  of  her  life  to  probe 
and  keep  ever  open  the  hidden  sores  of  both. 

The  salient  features  of  the  child's  nature,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  and  power  of  evil  to  perpetuate 
and  reproduce  itself,  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  her 
mother's  reflections  on  her  character :  — 

"  Her  nature  —  or  else  Hester's  fears  deceived  her 
—  lacked  reference  and  adaptation  to  the  world  into 
which  she  was  born.  The  child  could  not  be  made 
amendable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  existence,  a  great 
law  had  been  broken  ;  and  the  result  was  a  being 
whose  elements  were  perhaps  beautiful  and  brilliant, 
but  all  in  disorder ;  or  with  an  order  peculiar  to 
themselves,  amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and 
arrangement  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  dis- 
covered. Hester  could  only  account  for  the  child's 
character  —  and  even  then  most  vaguely  and  im- 
perfectly—  by  recalling  what  she  herself  had  been, 
during  that  momentous  period  while  Pearl  was  im- 
bibing her  soul  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  her 
bodily  frame  from  its  material  of  earth.  The  moth- 
er's impassioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  unborn  infant  the 
rays  of  its  moral  life;  and  however  white  and  clear 
originally,  they  had  taken  the  deep  stains  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  fiery  lustre,  the  black  shadow  and  the 
untempered  light,  of  the  intervening  substance. 
Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester's  spirit  at  that 
epoch  was  perpetuated  in  Pearl.  She  could  recog- 
nize her  wild,  desperate,  defiant  mood,  the  fiighti- 
ness  of  her  temper,  and  even  some  of  the  very  cloud- 
shapes  of  gloom  and  despondency  that  had  brooded 
in  her  heart.  They  were  now  illuminated  by  the 
morning  radiance  of  a  child's  disposition  ;  but,  later 
in  the  day  of  earthly  existence,  might  be  prolific 
of  storm  and  whirlwind." 

Tne  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  elaborate  and  finished,  if  neither  the 
most  pleasing  nor  the  most  profound,  of  his  writings. 
Its  material  is  of  the  very  slightest.  The  absence  of 
incident  which  we  have  already  remarked  on  has  here 
reached  its  utmost ;  there  is  literally  no  action  in 
the  whole  romance.  The  only  event  is  the  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy  of  a  worldly,  hardened,  out- 
wardly respectable  old  man  at  the  very  time  he  is  bent 
on  executing  the  most  wicked  project  of  his  life. 
But  there  is  more  than  mere  want  of  incident  to 
throw  the  work  out  of  the  ordinary  category  of  tales, 
and  almost  to  class  it  with  other  forms  of  composi- 
tion :  the  descriptive  nearly  swallows  up  every  other 
characteristic.  The  dramatic  element  plays  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  part  in  any  of  Hawthorne's 
writings ;  but  here  its  deficiency  is  carried  to  excess. 


The  portraiture  of  poor  Clifford's  life  and  character 
on  which  the  author's  efforts  have  been  mainly 
expended,  is  produced  by  pages  upon  pages  of  un- 
broken description.  With  a  wonderfully  reveal- 
ing power  we  are  told,  but  Clifford  hardly  ever 
by  deed  or  word  himself  shows  us  what  lie  is.  There 
is  no  self-manifesting  quality  in  the  characters. 
They  have  all  to  be  introduced,  taken  to  pieces  and 
explained,  as  much  as  if  they  were  but  lay-figures  or 
psychological  wax  models. 

But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  conception 
of  Clifford  is  apprehended  by  the  author  so  vividly, 
so  sharply,  so  thoroughly,  and  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed with  such  keenness,  care,  and  minuteness, 
that  the  effect  is  most  impressive.  Line  upon  line 
is  added  with  an  elaboration  that  in  the  end  is  al- 
most oppressive.  Quietly  and  gently,  touch  by 
touch  is  given,  till  it  would  seem  artistic  finish  could 
no  further  go.  And  it  is  as  a  marvel  of  artisfic  fin- 
ish and  workmanship  that  the  piece  is  chiefly  at- 
tractive. For  Clifford,  after  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  him,  is  far  from  a  lovable  person.  "  An 
abortive  lover  of  the  Beautiful  "  is  but  an  abortion 
after  all.  It  is  both  sad  and  instructive  to  see  how 
the  mere  artist-instinct,  unsweetened,  unpreserved 
by  admixture  of  the  more  humanizing  ingredients 
or  heart  and  soul,  corrupts  the  entire  being,  and 
crushes  every  more  generous  impulse  under  the  de- 
mands for  selfish  gratification  of  what  thus  becomes 
a  ruling  passion.  May  not  his  terrible  troubles  have 
been  messengers  of  mercy  in  disguise,  to  save  from 
utter  extinction  what  embers  of  human  feeling  were 
still  capable  of  emitting  a  transient  glow  ? 

The  intense,  all-absorbing  devotion  of  Hepzibah 
forms,  it  is  true,  a  pathetic  contrast  and  relief  to 
Clifford's  refined  unconscious  selfishness.  But  the 
seclusion  in  which  her  pride  and  misfortunes  have 
shut  her  up,  and  her  many  years'  brooding  over  the 
one  engrossing  affection,  the  one  great  sorrow  of 
her  heart,  have  so  dried  up  the  well-springs  of  her 
natural  and  narrowed  her  affinities  with  human  life, 
that  she  appeals  to  our  pity,  not  unmixed  with  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  to  any  warmer  sentiment  of  admi- 
ration or  regard. 

Phoebe  is,  indeed,  a  cheery,  refreshing  spot  in  the 
dismal  picture.  We  might  have  introduced  her  as 
an  example  of  our  author's  intense  sympathy  with 
the  nature,  and  sweet  ways  and  aims  of  childhood. 
She  is  no  doubt  on  the  ve»ge  of  womanhood  ;  but 
she  has  so  much  of  the  child  about  her,  at  least  of 
the  child-heart  in  her,  before  the  woman  is  awak- 
ened by  her  contact  with  Holgrave  ;  she  is  so  sim- 
ple, so  natural,  so  innocent,  that  we  forget  her  years 
in  her  character.  But  she  also  exemplifies  another 
quality  we  have  claimed  for  her  historian,  —  his 
power  (o  depict  scenes  of  real  life.  The  homely 
little  housewife,  so  practical  in  all  her  thoughts 
and  habits,  so  skilful  in  all  womanly  handiwork, 
sheds  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  all  the  gloomy 
house,  through  all  the  gloomier  lives,  of  her  kinsfolk, 
by  her  gentle  grace,  her  apt  and  winning  ways,  and 
unflagging  spirit  of  genial  activity.  Every  touch  is 
realistic.  We  feel  her  sunny  smile  with  gladdening 
warmth  on  our  hearts.  She  is  one  of  those  bright 
but  homely  creatures  that  seem  sent  to  teach  us  the 
too-often-f'orgotten  lesson,  that  cheerfulness  is  not 
only  a  personal  charm,  but  a  social  virtue. 

Artistically,  Holgrave  is  the  least  satisfactory 
character.  He  seems  to  us  less  definitely  and  firmly 
conceived,  less  clearly  brought  out,  perhaps  less 
consistent,  than  almost  any  other  playing  an  equally 
prominent  part  in  Hawthorne's  works. 
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The  pervading  impression  of  the  whole  narrative 
is  ctne  of  something  very  like  a  fate,  but  really  far 
more  solemn  and  terrible  than  any  fate  that  ever 
brooded  over  Grecian  tragedy,  —  the  undying  and 
illimitable  consequences  of  human  action  and  char- 
acter, and  the  intimate  ties  that  link  the^generations 
of  man  into  one  organic  whole.  The  Past  hangs 
like  a  murky  pall  of  judgment  over  the  Present, 
teaching  us  that  what  we  are  and  what  we  do  may 
affect  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  more  critically, 
it  may  be,  than  even  ourselves. 

The  lowest  rank  among  his  works  of  fiction  we 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  to  The  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. It  has  much  of  the  same  delicacy  of  han- 
dling^ and  play  of  the  imagination,  and  unimpas- 
sioned  study  of  mental  phenomena ;  but  it  does  not 
display  the  same  mastery  and  subtle  fascination  as 
the  others.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  less  fitted 
for  his  peculiar  powers,  or  that  he  has  undertaken  it 
in  an  hour  of  less  happy  inspiration.  The  task  he  has 
set  himself  is  not  sufficiently  composite  fully  to  engage 
and  call  forth  his  strength.  The  entanglements  and 
cross-purposes  of  the  love-passages  between  a  strong, 
rude,  masculine  nature,  of  noble  impulse  and  hercu- 
lean will,  but  narrow,  uncultivated,  and  under  the 
domination  of  one  idea,  and  two  women  nearlv 
related,  but  of  widely  different  metal  and  temper, 
and  both  equally  within  the  range  of  his  attraction, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  the  circumstances  are  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,  is  almost  too  simple  and 
commonplace  a  problem  fully  to  charm  his  fancy  or 
stimulate  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Blithedale  life  were  no  doubt 
strange,  but  not  strange  enough.  Besides,  it  is  not 
strangeness  of  outward  circumstances  Hawthorne 
needs,  but  of  inward  life,  —  the  coexistence  of  un- 
congenial emotions  and  of  irreconcilable  tendencies. 
Still,  the  study  of  the  mental  constitution  and  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the  characters  is  fine,  and  the 
book  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  of  its 
breaking  ground  untouched  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  It  is  his  only  tale  which  issues  in  a  tragic 
catastrophe  ;  for  although  the  murder  of  Miriam's 
model  in  Transformation  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
an  event  of  such  a  nature,  his  character  and  circum- 
'  stances,  save  as  they  bear  on  Miriam,  are  too  inci- 
dentally interwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  romance 
to  concern  the  reader,  more  than  in  a  secondary 
degree,  in  his  fortunes.  His  appearance  is  too  epi- 
sodical ;  and  his  fate  is  felt  rather  as  the  occasion  of 
other  events  of  interest  than  of  vital  interest  itself. 

But  Zenobia  is  the  prominent  figure  in  Blithedale, 
and  her  end  is  undeniably  tragic.  She  is,  too,  the 
only  instance  of  Hawthorne's  essaying  to  delineate  a 
character  of  thoroughly  passionate  impulse.  She 
has  none  of  the  pale  tints  and  pensive  aspect  of  his 
other  creations.  He  would  represent  her  as  Oriental 
in  character,  and  the  unfailing  exotic  that  adorned 
her  hair  was  a  subtle  expression  of  her  own  nature. 
This  romance,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
he  has  chosen  the  development  of  the  tender  passion 
as  his  direct  and  primary  theme.  For  this,  and  the 
modifying  influence  it  exerts,  as  well  as  the  modi- 
fied forms  it  assumes,  in  minds  so  variously  and 
characteristically  constituted  and  disposed  as  Zeno- 
bia, Priscilla,  Hollingsworth,  and  Coverdale,  form 
the  real  interest,  although  the  more  ostensible  pur- 
pose and  moral  of  the  book  may  be  to  depict  the 
perilous,  often  ruinous,  effects  on  the  individual,  — 
whatever  they  may  be  to  society  at  large,  —  of 
"  what  is  called  philanthropy,  when  adopted  as  a 
profession."     The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 


Transformation,  no  doubt  deal  with  the  subject; 
but  in  each  it  appears  only  as  an  accessary,  —  like 
the  side  scenes  in  a  drama  or  the  costume  to  a 
portrait;  and  while  harmonizing 'with  the  general 
effect,  and  affording  a  setting  to  the  central  object, 
does  not  divert  the  interest  to  itself. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Transformation  is  the 
awakening  and  education  of  a  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  simple,  unconscious  innocence,  through 
crime,  to  a  higher  life  of  moral  and  spiritual  struggle, 
in  which  it  may  be  trained,  not  to  ignore,  but  to 
combat  and  subdue  evil.  In  this  some  will  see  an 
attempt,  more  or  less  successful,  at  an  imaginative 
rendering  of  a  great  truth,  that  has,  with  varying 
distinctness,  been  the  subject  of  human  contempla- 
tion and  speculation  since  the  epoch  of  earliest 
written  records  of  the  race.  Others  may  be  dis- 
posed to  trace  in  it  a  pernicious  application  of  the 
Goethean  doctrine  that  experience  is  the  mighty 
teacher,  the  sole  condition  of  human  development, 
even  to  the  point  that  our  perfect  and  manifold  cul- 
ture demands  personal  acquaintance,  through  actual 
participation,  with  guilt ;  that  we  are  but  imperfect 
and  partial,  so  long  as  our  conscience  is  free  from 
the  darker  stains  with  which  life  may  besmirch  it, 
until  we  have  fathomed  the  depths,  as  well  as  scaled 
the  heights,  of  our  inmost  nature.  Such  a  theory  as 
this  is  hinted  at  in  The  Blithedale  Romance,  where 
Coverdale,  speaking  of  Hollingsworth's  "plan  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  through  an  appeal  to 
their  higher  instincts,"  says, "  he  ought  to  have  com- 
menced his  investigations  of  the  subject  by  perpe- 
trating some  huge  sin,  in  his  proper  person,  and  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  his  higher  instincts  after- 
wards." The  difficulty  that  would,  at  the  outset, 
present  itself  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  would  be 
to  find  a  human  type  representing,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  adequacy,  the  original  state  of  innocence 
and  natural  simplicity.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  the  poetic  conception  of  the  Faun  of 
Antiquity ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  his  studies  of  classical 
art,  while  in  Rome,  that  Hawthorne  is  indebted  for 
the  germinating  idea  of  the  work,  as  he  confessedly 
is  to  the  conditions  of  life,  physical  surroundings, 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  of  the 
present  day  for  its  details  and  background.  As  the 
marble'  Faun  of  Praxiteles  affords  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  romance,  we  give  his  description  of  it 
here.  After  describing  the  externals  of  the  statue, 
he  thus  proceeds  to  analyze  its  inner  life  :  — 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  severity,  of 
any  high  and  heroic  ingredient  in  the  character  of 
the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so  delightful  an  object  to 
the  human  eye,  and  to  the  frailty  of  the  human 
heart.  The  being  here  represented  is  endowed 
with  no  principle  of  virtue,  and  would  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  such;  but  he  would  be  true  and 
honest  by  dint  of  his  simplicity.  We  should  expect 
from  him  no  sacrifice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause  ; 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  martyr's  stuff  in  all  that  sof- 
tened marble  ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and 
warm  attachment,  and  might  act  devotedly  through 
its  impulse,  and  even  die  for  it  at  need.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  Faun  might  be  educated  through 
the  medium  of  his  emotions,  so  that  the  coarser  ani- 
mal portion  of  his  nature  might  eventually  be 
thrown  into  the  background,  though  never  utterly 
expelled. 

"  The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  Faun's  composition;  for  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  brute  creation  meet  and  combine  with 
those  of  humanity  in  this  strange,  yet  true  and  nat- 
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ural,  conception  of  antique  poetry  and  art.  Praxi- 
teles has  subtly  diffused  throughout  his  work  that 
mute  mystery  which  so  hopelessly  perplexes  us 
whenever  we  attempt  to  gain  an  intellectual  or 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion. The  riddle  is  indicated,  however,  only  by  two 
definite  si<*ns,  —  these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun, 
which  are  leaf-shaped,  terminating  in  little  peaks, 
like  those  of  some  species  of  animals.  Though  not 
so  seen  in  the  marble,  they  are  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered as  clothed  in  fine  downy  fur.  In  the  coarser 
representations  of  this  class  of  mythological  crea- 
tures there  is  another  token  of  brute  kindred,  —  a 
certain  caudal  appendage,  which,  if  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles must  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at  all,  is  hid- 
den by  the  lion's  skin  that  forms  his  garment.  The 
pointed  and  furry  ears,  therefore,  are  the  sole  indi- 
cations of  his  wild,  forest  nature. 

"  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination,  the 
most  delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the 
rarest  artistic  skill,  —  in  a  word,  a  sculptor  and  a 
poet  too,  —  could  have  first  dreamed  of  a  Faun  in 
this  guise,  and  then  have  succeeded  in  imprisoning 
the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in  marble.  Neither 
man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  monster ;  but  a  being 
in  whom  both  races  meet  on  friendly  ground  !  The 
idea  grows  coarse  as  we  handle  it,. and  hardens  in 
our  grasp.  But,  if  the  spectator  broods  long  over 
the  statue,  he  will  be  conscious  of  its  spell ;  all  the 
pleasantness  of  sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happy 
characteristics  of  creatures  that  dwell  in  woods  and 
fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and  kneaded  into 
one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qualities  in 
the  human  soul.  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  woodland 
streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsophisticated  man  ! 
The  essence  of  all  these  was  compressed  long  ago, 
and  still  exists  within  that  discolored  marble  sur- 
face of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles. 

"  And,  after  all,  the  idea  may  have  been  no  dream, 
but  rather  a  poet's  reminiscence  of  a  period  when 
man's  affinity  with  nature  was  more  strict,  and  his 
fellowship  with  every  living  thing  more  intimate 
and  dear." 

As  a  piece  of  Art-criticism  this  is  very  fine.  But, 
admirable  as  it  is,  it  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  critical  insight 
and  exposition  he  brings  to  bear  on  this  wonderful 
creation  of  the  heathen  imagination.  The  whole 
life  of  Donatello  is  an  extended  evolution  and  com- 
ment on  the  ideas  he  has  here  formally  indicated. 
For  his  purpose,  there  is  something  marvellously 
suitable  in  the  conception  of  the  wild  freshness, 
guilelessness,  sportive  exuberance,  of  natural  life  in 
its  physical  perfection,  obtained  in  the  meeting- 
point  of  man  and  animal ;  and  this  is  worked  out 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  in  the  character  of  Dona- 
tello's  yet  blameless  life,  that  vie  with  the  produc- 
tion of  Praxiteles  itself. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  his  fine  eye  for  the 
natural  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood.  He  has 
sketched  the  same  qualities  of  heart  and  character, 
under  an  ideal  aspect,  in  the  person  of  Hilda,  who 
exhibits  a  nature  more  mature  and  cultivated,  and 
enriched  by  the  fine  instincts  and  sympathies  of  an 
artist,  but  hardly  less  childlike  than  Little  Annie. 
The  picture  of  her'  virgin  life,  up  in  her  lonely 
tower,  above  the  turmoil  and  passion  and  filth  of 
the  city,  pursuing  the  calling  of  her  art  with  self- 
renouncing  devotion,  surrounded  by  the  flock  of 
white  doves  she  feeds  from  her  window,  tending  the 
never-extinguished  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  the  battlemented  angle  of  her  perch-home,  with 


a  sentiment  akin  to  natural  piety,  but  without  the 
superstition  of  the  professed  worshippers  of"*Our 
Lady,"  forms  a  perfect  contrast,  not  only  to  the 
dark,  passionate  heart  of  Miriam,  who  supplies  the 
relieving  shadow  required  for  artistic  balance  to  her 
spotless  whiteness,  but  also  in  her  growth  to  fair  and 
noble  womanhood,  unsullied  apparently  by  base 
deed  or  foul  thought,  to  the  idea  sought  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  more  perilous  career  of  Donatello 
attaining  a  higher  development  through  personal 
fall  and  repentance.  And  in  this,  perhaps,  we  have 
an  example  of  Hawthorne's  tendency  to  balance 
every  argument  and  opinion  with  its  counterpoise, 
and  of  his  anxiety  ever  to  give  both  sides  a  fair 
hearing.  The  professed  aim  of  the  book  is  4o  dis- 
play the  educational  operation  of  sin  in  awakening 
the  conscience  to  a  higher  activity,  and  the  rousing 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  through 
sion,  to  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  position 
and  relations  in  the  universe.  The  progress  of 
Donatello's  development  is  meant  to  exhibit  this. 
But  Hawthorne  would  not  be  held  to  commit  him- 
self too  absolutely  to  such  a  view,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  Faun-man,  he  seeks  to  show  us  in  Hilda  a 
being  of  the  purest  and  truest  instincts,  of  profound 
^insight  into  what  most  vitally  bears  on  the  inner  life 
of  man,  unfolding  the  richest  blossoms  of  her  nature 
with  as  little  sense  of  guilt  as  could  well  be  the  lot 
of  any  human  soul,  save  the  mysterious  shadow  and 
burden  its  existence  in  others  casts  on  the  purest. 

The  first  part  of  Transformation,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  more  successful  than  the  latter  portion.  The 
growth  and  slow  unfolding  of  Donatello's  nature 
under  the  quickening  influence  of  love,  —  for  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  this,  as  well  as  guilt,  is  a 
teacher  to  him,  and  that  his  crime  is  not  the  out- 
come of  unmixed  and  native  evil,  but  of  the  passion- 
ate madness  of  a  heart  untutored  to  restraint,  and 
moved  to  its  depths  by  a  not  wholly  ignoble  enthu- 
siasm, —  his  earlier  life,  we  say,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  crime,  is  exquisitely  fine  and  full  of  imagina- 
tive truth.  The  subsequent  process  has  an  air  of 
effort,  as  if  more  the  expression  of  reflective  reason- 
ing than  of  a  vivifying  imagination.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  without  more  special  reference  to  the 
remaining  members  of  the  quartet,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  paragraph  or  two  even  to  indicate 
the  line  of  analysis  of  a  character  so  complex  as  that 
of  Miriam  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  devoid  of  sa- 
lient points  as  that  of  Kenyon  on  the  other.  In 
truth,  to  do  justice  to  this,  in  some  respects  Haw- 
thorne's greatest  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
devote  to  its  consideration  an  entire  article,  instead 
of  a  page  or  two  of  a  general  review  of  his  works. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  mature,  and,  especially  in 
the  earlier  half,  the  most  delightful,  production  of 
his  pen.  There  is  something  in  the  free,  joyous 
nature  of  Donatello  that  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
freshness  and  health  around  the  reader ;  it  is  as  if 
he  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the  babbling  of 
brooks ;  as  if  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  southern  sky 
were  overhead,  but  interrupted  by  a  cool  and  leafy 
shade  ;  as  if  conventional  fetters  were  all  broken, 
and  life  rejuvenized  and  full  of  the  agile  sportive 
gladness  of  the  most  wildly  innocent  animals.  In  a 
word,  he  feels  as  if  the  dream  of  a  Golden  Age 
were  a  realized  fact,  and  all  Nature  rejoicing,  and 

"  —  Its  beauty- 
Its  sole  duty." 

Alongside  of  this  perhaps  too  sensuous  world,  lying 
in  the  golden  light  of  imagination,  the  fair,  chaste 
image  of  Hilda  smiles  on  him,  a  sanctifying  pres- 
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enec  appealing  to  Lis  more  spiritual  aspirations  on 
the  side  of  intellect  and  culture.  The  combined 
effect  is  one  of  purity  and  hope,  of  ethereal  joy 
and  full-pulsed  life. 

Tiiis  romance  is  also  the  author's  most  ambitious 
effort.  His  other  works  deal  with  isolated  and 
peculiar  cases  ;  their  interest  may  be  profound,  but 
it  is  narrow.  In  The  Marble  Faun  he  takes  a 
wider  range,  and  in  the  training  of  Donatello  seems 
to  aim  at  symbolizing  the  education  at  once  of  the 
race  and  of  eaeh  individual,  from  a  condition  of 
unconscious  innocence  and  unreflecting  happiness 
to  the  conscious  life  of  a  free-will  agent,  quickened 
to  recognize  and  war  with  evil,  —  from  a  condition 
in  which  man  is  but  the  highest  and  noblest  animal 
to  one  of  true  humanity.  Not  only  is  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  book  thus  loftier  and  wider  than  any  of 
the  others ;  it  includes  a  more  varied  range  of  inter- 
ests, and  supplements  the  main  current  with  tribu- 
tary streams.  But  from  this  spring  also  some  of  its 
imperfections.  The  effect  is  richer,  but  more  di- 
vided. With  the  larger  theme  the  impression  is  less 
intense.  It  is  less  uniform  in  texture,  and,  whether 
from  the  flagging  power  of  the  writer  or  from 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  the  crisis  is 
felt  to  be  reached  when  the  plunge  into  crime  is 
made.  It  thus  labors  under  the  serious  defect  of 
attaining  its  highest  point  in  the  middle,  after 
which  the  interest  ebbs  without  a  second  flood. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  for  unique  purpose,  sustained 
tone,  and  culminating  effect,  must  perhaps  be 
admitted  to  be  the   more  perfect  work  of  art. 

Besides  the  central  interest  of  the  romance,  the 
book  is  full  of  subsidiary  elements  of  attraction. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  criticisms  on  Art 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  also  casually  referred  to 
the  delightful  and  accurate  delineations  of  Italian 
scenery  and  life,  and  of  many  of  the  monuments  of 
world-wide  interest  in  and  around  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills,  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  author  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  very 
spirit  of  the  scenes  around  him.  His  reproduction  of 
Roman  life  and  locality  are  faithful  and  living  to  a 
degree  that  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  have  breathed  that  air,  heavy  with  the  mem- 
ories of  centuries,  and  gazed  around  on  those 
circling  hills  of  amethyst,  and  upward  into  that  sky 
of  such  tender  ethereal  pearly  gray  and  palpitating 
brightness.  We  know  no  description  in  prose  or 
verse  that  so  conveys  the  sylvan  charm  of  the 
Borghese  grounds,  the  beauty  and  magic  prospect 
from  the  Pincio,  the  spell  of  witchery  of  the  Trevi 
waters  by  moonlight,  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
hallowed  memories  of  the  Coliseum,  broken  in  upon 
by  the  inharmonious  and  impertinent  mirth  or  bor- 
rowed sentiment  of  tourists,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  its 
hours  of  most  sanctified  and  impressive  aspect, 
when  night  seems  to  withdraw  it  from  the  bustle 
and  pettiness  of  the  life  of  to-day  into  the  silence 
and  grandeur  of  a  bygone  world. 

We  would  not,  in  conclusion,  venture  on  an 
attempt  at  any  estimate  of  our  author's  mental  con- 
stituents, or  at  assigning  to*  him  a  definite  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  country  or  language  ;  but  as,  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  what 
seemed  to  us  admirable  for  some  form  of  power  or 
refinement  in  his  literary  character  and  works,  we 
would  now  the  more  freely,  and  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception, in  a  closing  paragraph  refer  again  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  in  him  a  fertile  source,  of  justness, 
no  doubt,  but  far  more  of  weakness,  —  his  indecis- 
ion and  balance,  not  of  faculties,  but  of  convictions. 


The  pondering  judicial  attitude  in  which  he  so 
habitually  holds  himself  leads  him  in  many  cases  to 
offer  opposing  views  of  a  question,  either  through 
the  medium  of  different  characters,  or  through  the 
puzzled  and  wavering  introspection  of  one,  or  even 
sometimes  through  the  author's  own  reflections  and 
descriptions  on  divers  occasions.  He  deals  in  few 
fabrics  that  have  a  decidedly  right  side  and  a 
wrong ;  and  takes  care  to  exhibit  the  reverse  of  his 
wares  as  well  as  the  obverse.  He  seems  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  intellectual  polarity.  In  his  mind 
questions  assume  formula)  which,  like  quadratic 
equations  in  algebra,  yield  a  twofold  and  opposite 
result,  a  solution  at  once  positive  and  negative. 
He  has  no  "singleness  of  eye,"  —  not  that  the  rays 
of  mental  vision  ever  mingle  and  confuse  each 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  each  image  is  clear  and 
sharp ;  but  neither  do  they  coalesce  in  stereoscopic 
solidity ;  they  are  distinct,  but  they  are  quite 
different.  The  sceptic,  not  in  the  popular,  but  in 
the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  enters  as 
a  large  ingredient  into  his  composition.  He  con- 
templates the  world,  apart,  with  shaded  eye.  He 
seems  ever  collecting  evidence  and  information,  — 
arranging,  sifting,  expounding  the  pleas  of  both 
sides,  like  an  impartial  judge  delivering  his  charge  ; 
but  his  mental  jury  rarely  return  a  verdict.  On* 
the  one  side,  it  is  demanded,  "  Who  can  trust  the 
religious  sentiment  of  Raphael,  or  receive  any  of 
his  Virgins  as  heaven-descended  likenesses,  after 
seeing,  for  example,  the  Fornarina  of  the  Barberini, 
Palace,  and  feeling  how  sensual  the  artist  must 
have  been  to  paint  such  a  brazen  trollop,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  lovingly  ? "  On  the  other,  we  are 
reminded  of  '*  Madonnas  by  Raphael,  on  whose  lips 
he  has  impressed  a  holy  and  delicate  reserve,  imply- 
ing sanctity  on  earth,  and  into  whose  soft  eyes  he 
has  thrown  a  light  which  he  never  could  have  imag- 
ined, except  by  raising  his  own  eyes  with  a  pure 
aspiration  heavenward."  Seen  from  Hilda's  and 
Kenyon's  point  of  view,  Guido's  Archangel  Michael 
"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  divinest  figure  that 
mortal  painter  ever  drew,"  with  "  an  expression  of 
heavenly  severity,  a  degree  of  pain,  trouble,  and 
disgust  at  being  brought  in  contact  with  sin,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  and  punishing  it,  and 
yet  a  celestial  tranquillity  pervading  his  whole 
being."  The  same  figure  calls  forth  from  Miriam's 
wildly  excited  imagination  the  following  scorching 
sarcasm :  — 

"  That  Archangel  now,  how  fair  he  looks,  with 
his  unruffled  wings,  with  his  unbacked  sword,  and 
clad  in  his  bright  armor,  and  that  exquisitely  fitting 
sky-blue  tunic,  cut  in  the  latest  Paradisiacal  mode  ! 
What  a  dainty  air  of  the  first  celestial  society  ! 
With  what  ha'f-scornful  delicacy  he  sets  his  prettily 
sandaled  foot  on  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe  !  But 
is  it  thus  that  virtue  looks  the  moment  after  its 
death-struggle  with  evil  ?  No,  no ;  I  could  have 
told  Guido  better.  A  full  third  of  the  Archangel's 
feathers  should  have  been  torn  from  his  wings,  the 
rest  all  ruffled,  till  they  looked  like  Satan's  own ! 
His  sword  should  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  per- 
haps broken  half-way  to  the  hilt ;  his  armor  crushed, 
his  robes  rent,  his  breast  gory ;  a  bleeding  gash  on 
his  brow,  cutting  right  across  the  stern  scowl  of  bat- 
tle !  He  should  press  his  foot  hard  down  upon  the 
old  serp<  nt,  as  if  his  very  soul  depended  upon  it, 
feeling  him  squirm  mightily,  and  doubting  whether 
the  fight  were  half  over  yet,  and  how  the  victory 
might  turn !  And  with  all  this  fierceness,  this 
grinmess,  this  unutterable  horror,  there  should  still 
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be  something  high,  tender,  and  holy,  in  Michael's 
eyes,  and  around  his  mouth.  But  the  battle  never 
was  such  child's-play  as  Guido's  dapper  Archangel 
seems  to  have  found  it." 

And  in  these  wildly  divergent  criticisms,  repre- 
senting not  merely  differences  of  view,  but  antithetic 
types  of  mind,  we  recognize  the  feelings  of  the  two 
classes,  under  one  or  other  of  which  the  students  of 
Guido  and  Raphael  mostly  rank  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding his  keen  and  profound  sympathy  with 
art  and  artist  life,  the  author  of  Transformation  de- 
clares that"  a  taste  for  pictorial  art  is  often  no  more 
than  a  polish  upon  the  hard  enamel  of  an  artificial 
character  "  ;  and  with  as  little  ruth  as  any  Vandal 
he  would  obliterate  the  decaying  remains  of  the  re- 
vered treasures  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
noblest  pencils  of  early  date.  "  Now  that  the  colors 
are  so  wretchedly  bedimmed,  —  now  that  blotches 
of  plastered  wall  dot  the  frescos  all  over,  like  a 
mean  reality  thrusting  itself  through  life's  brightest 
illusions,  —  the  next  best  artist  to  Cimabue,  or  Giot- 
to, or  Ghirlandaio,  or  Pinturiechio,  will  be  he  that 
shall  reverently  cover  over  their  ruined  masterpieces 
with  whitewash  !"  His  imagination  not  only  seeks, 
but  craves  for,  the  old,  the  reverend,  the  time-hal- 
lowed, and  feels  scared  by  the  spick-and-span  new- 
ness of  American  life  ;  yet  he  rails  against  a  perma- 
nent and  enduring  architecture,  —  an  art  which, 
both  in  public  monuments,  civil  and  religious,  and  in 
private  and  domestic  homesteads  (where  the  char- 
acter is  nourished  that  feeds  the  national  spirit)  is 
perhaps  as  sure  an  expression  as  any  of  the  stability 
and  historic  life  of  a  people. 

"  We  shall  live  to  see  the  day,  I  trust,"  says  Hol- 
grave,  "  when  no  man  shall  build  his  house  for  pos- 
terity. ...  If  each  generation  were  allowed  and  ex- 
pected to  build  its  own  houses,  that  single  change, 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  would  imply 
almost  every  reform  which  society  is  now  suffering 
for."  And  elsewhere  we  have  a  reflection  of  the 
author's  own,  that  "  all  towns  should  be  made  capa- 
ble of  purification  by  fire  or  of  decay  within  each 
half-century."  What  destruction,  in  the  thought 
and  heart  of  a  nation,  of  the  sense  of  grandeur,  of 
traditional  associations,  of  the  reverence  for  the  past 
that  forms  the  hope  and  life-spring  of  the  future, 
would  such  teaching,  generally  accepted  and  acted 
on,  at  once  bear  witness  of,  and  reactively  contri- 
bute to  effect !  We  have  already  quoted  a  sugges- 
tion that  vice  may  be  but  a  lower  form  of  virtue, 
and  may  ultimately  be  sublimed  into  it.  But  the 
counterbalancing  statement  is  not  wanting.  "  There 
is,  I  believe,"  says  Hilda,  "  only  one  Right  and  one 
Wrong  ;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  two  things 
so  totally  unlike  can  be  mistaken  for  one  another ; 
nor  how  two  mortal  foes,  as  Right  and  Wrong  sure- 
ly are,  can  work  together  in  the  same  deed." 

Again,  "  Sin  has  educated  Donatello,  and  ele- 
vated him,"  —  and  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  an 
attempt  to  embody  this  view.  "  Is  Sin  then,  — 
which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the 
universe,  —  is  it  like  Sorrow,  merely  an  element  of 
human  education,  through  which  we  struggle  to  a 
higher  and  purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall  that  we  might 
ultimately  rise  to  a  far  loftier  paradise  than  his  ?  " 
To  which  we  have  the  rejoinder,  "  This  is  terri- 
ble  Do  you  not   perceive  what  a  mockery 

your  creed  makes,  not  only  of  all  religious  sentiment 
but  of  moral  law  ?  and  how  it  annuls  and  obliterates 
whatever  precepts  of  Heaven  are  written  deepest 
within  us  ?  " 
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In  some  measure  this  oscillation  may  be  but  the 
expression  of  varying  moods  of  a  fanciful  and  specu- 
lative mind,  that  delights,  "  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  exercise,"  as  he  himself  says,  in  imagination 
to  play  out  the  part  of  beings  hypothetically  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  and  placed  in 
hypothetical  situations.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  result 
of  genuine  doubt,  sincere  impartiality  and  candor, 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,  it  may  indicate  a  charac- 
ter that  will  never  command  a  great  following  ;  but 
it  is  surely  better  than  the  unhesitating  but  blind 
movement  of  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship  and 
merely  receptive  activity,  and  must  recommend  it- 
self to  all  thinking  minds  as  a  healthy  discipline,  and 
a  process  that  must  precede  and  underlie  all  well- 
founded  belief. 


THE  STOCKBROKER  AT  D1NGLEWOOD. 


CHAPTER  IV.     (Continued.) 

I  went  home  shortly  after,  grieved  and  disgusted 
and  sick  at  heart,  remembering  all  the  wicked  sto- 
ries people  tell  of  mercantile  dishonesty,  of  false 
bankruptcies,  and  downright  robberies,  and  the  cul- 
prits who  escape  and  live  in  wealth  and  comfort 
abroad.  This  was  how  it  was  to  be  in  the  case  of 
Harry  Gresham.  His  wife  had  her  settlement,  and 
would  go  to  him,  and  they  would  be  rich  and  well 
off,  though  he  had  as  good  as  stolen  his  neighbor's 
property  and  squandered  it  away.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  know  all  the  particulars  then  ;  and  I  had  got  to 
be  fond  of  these  young  people.  I  knew  very  well 
that  Harry  was  not  wicked,  and  that  his  little  wife 
was  both  innocent  and  good.  When  one  reads  such 
stories  in  the  papers,  one  says,  "  Wretches  ! "  and 
thinks  no  more  of  it.  But  these  two  were  not 
wretches,  and  I  was  fond  of  them,  and  it  made  me 
sick  at  heart.  I  went  up  stairs,  and  shut  myself  into 
my  own  room,  not  being  able  to  see  visitors  or  to 
hear  all  the  comment  that,  without  doubt,  was  going 
on.  But  it  did  not  mend  matters  when  I  saw  from 
my  window  Mrs.  Gresham  driving  past,  lying  back 
in  her  carriage,  sweeping  along  swift  as  two  superb 
horses  could  carry  her,  with  her  little  old  husband 
in  the  corner  by  her  side,  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 
ready  to  wave  her  hand  in  gracious  recognition  of 
any  one  she  knew.  She  was  like  a  queen  coming 
among  us,  rather  than  the  mother  of  a  man  who  had 
fled  in  darkness  and  shame.  I  never  despised  poor 
Mrs.  Stoke  or  thought  less  of  her  for  Everard's 
downfall,  but  I  felt  scorn  and  disgust  rise  in  my 
heart  when  these  people  passed  my  door ;  though 
Mrs.  Gresham,  too,  was  her  son's  champion  in  her 
own  worldly  way. 

Some  hours  later  Ada  sent  me  a  few  anxious 
pleading  words,  begging  me  to  go  to  her.  I  found 
her  in  the  avenue,  concealing  herself  among  the 
trees ;  though  it  was  a  warm  summer  day  she  was 
cold  and  shivering.  I  do  not  know  any  word  that 
can  express  her  pallor.  It  was  not  the  whiteness 
of  death,  but  of  agonized  and  miserable  life,  palpi- 
tating in  every  nerve  artd  straining  every  faculty. 

"  Hush  ! "  she  said.  "  Don't  go  to  the  house,  —  I 
can't  bear  it,  — I  am  watching  for  him,  —  here  !" 

"  Is  he  coming  back  ?  "  I  cried,  in  terror. 

"  I  do  r.ot  know  ;  I  can't  tell  where  he  is,  or  where 
he  is  going!"  cried  poor  Ada,  grasping  my  arm; 
"  but  if  he  should  come  back  he  would  be  taken. 
The  house  is  watched.  Did  you  not  see  that  old 
man  sitting  under  the  hedge  ?  There  are  people 
everywhere  about  watching  for  my  Harry  ;  and  they 
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tell  me  1  am  to  stay  quiet  and  take  no  notice.     I 
think  I  will  die,  —  I  wish  I  could  die  !  " 

"  No,  my  darling ! "  I  said,  crying  over  her. 
"  Tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Did  they  bring  you  no  com- 
fort ?  He  will  not  come  back  to  be  taken.  There 
is  no  fear.     Did  they  not  tell  you  what  it  means  ?  " 

"  They  told  me,"  cried  Ada,  with  a  violet  color 
flushing  over  her  face,  "  that  I  was  to  keep  my 
money  to  myself,  and  not  to  pay  back  that  —  that 
—  what  he  has  taken  !  It  is  true  ;  he  has  taken 
some  money  that  was  not  his,  and  lost  it ;  but  he 
meant  to  pay  it  back  again,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  We 
were  so.  rich ;  he  knew  he  could  pay  it  all  back. 
And  now  he  has  lost  everything  and  can't  pay  it. 
And  they  will  put  him  in  prison.  O,  I  wish  he  had 
died  !  I  wish  we  had  all  died,"  cried  Ada,  "  rather 
than  this,  —  rather  than  to  feel  what  I  do  to-day  !  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  cried,  "  don't  say  so  ;  we  cannot  die 
when  we  please.  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune ;  but 
when  he  did  not  mean  it  —  " 

Great  tears  rushed  to  Ada's  eyes.  "  He  did  not 
mean  that"  she  said  ;  ■'  but  I  think  he  meant  me  to 
keep  my  money  and  live  on  it.  O,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
They  say  I  will  be  wicked  if  I  give  it  up.  I  will 
work  for  him  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  cannot  go 
on  living  like  this,  and  keep  what  is  not  mine.  If 
your  husband  had  done  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  —  don't 
be  angry  with  me,  —  would  not  you  have  sold  the 
cottage  and  given  up  everything  ?  And  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  " 

"  You  must  come  in  and  rest,"  I  said.  "  Never 
mind  what  they  said  to  you.  You  must  do  what  is 
right,  Ada,  and  Gerald  will  stand  by  you.  He  will 
know  how  to  do  it.     Come  in  now  and  rest." 

"  Ah,  Gerald  !  "  cried  the  poor  child,  and  then  she 
leant  on  my  shoulder  and  cried.  The  moment  she 
heard  even  the  name  of  one  man  whom  she  could 
trust  her  strength  broke  down.  "  Gerald  will  know 
how  to  do  it !  "  she  said,  faintly,  as  I  led  her  in,  and 
tried  to  smile  at  me.  It  was  a  gleam  of  comfort  in 
the  darkness.  I  cannot  describe  the  period  of  terri- 
ble suspense  that  followed.  I  stayed  with  her,  mak- 
ing no  pretence  of  going  back  to  my  own  house  ; 
though  when  the  story  came  to  be  in  the  newspapers 
all  my  friends  wrote  letters  to  me,  and  disapproved 
of  my  conduct.  I  did  not  care  ;  one  knows  one's 
own  duties  better  than  one's  friends  do.  The  day 
after  the  ball  hosts  of  cards,  and  civil  messages,  and 
"  kind  inquiries  "  had  poured  upon  Ada ;  but  after 
that  they  totally  stopped.  Not  a  carriage  nor  a 
visitor  came  near  the  house  for  the  three  last  days. 
The  world  fell  away  from  us,  and  left  the  poor  young 
creature  to  bear  her  burden  alone.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  real  suffering  there  was  one  little  incident 
which  affected  my  temper  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Old  Thomas  Lee,  an  old  man  from  the  village,  who 
used  to  carry  little  wares  about  in  a  basket,  and 
made  his  living  by  it,  had  taken  his  place  under  the 
hedge  close  to  the  gates  of  Dingle  wood,  and  sat 
there  watching  all  day  long.  Of  course,  he  was 
paid  to  do  it,  and  he  was  very  poor.  But  I  don't 
think  the  money  he  earned  so  has  done  him  much 
good.  I  have  never  given  a  penny  or  a  penny's 
worth  to  old  Lee  since  that  time.  Many  a  sixpence 
poor  Harry  had  tossed  at  him  as  he  passed  in  his 
Yankee  wagon  every  morning  to  the  station.  I  had 
no  patience  with  tlie  wretched  old  spy.  He  had  the 
assurance  to  take  off  his  hat  to  me  when  I  went  into 
the  house  he  was  watching,  and  I  confess  that  it  was 
with  a  struggle,  no  later  back  than  last  winter,  when 
the  season  was  at  its  coldest,  that  I  consented  to  give 
him  a  little  help  for  his  children's  sake. 


It  was  nearly  a  week  before  we  got  any  letters, 
and  all  these  long  days  we  watched  and  waited,  glad 
when  every  night  fell,  trembling  when  every  morn- 
ing rose;  watching  at  the  windows,  at  the  gates, 
everywhere  that  a  peep  could  be  had  of  the  white, 
blinding,  vacant  road.  Every  time  the  postman  went 
round  the  Green  our  hearts  grew  faint  with  anxie- 
ty ;  once  or  twice  when  the  telegraph  boy  appeared, 
even  I,  though  I  was  but  a  spectator,  felt  the  life  die 
out  of  my  heart.  But  at  last  this  period  of  dreadful 
uncertainty  came  to  a  close.  It  was  in  the  morning, 
by  the  first  post,  that  the  letters  came.  They  were 
under  cover  to  me,  and  I  took  them  to  Ada's  room 
while  she  was  still  sleeping  the  restless  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. She  sprang  up  in  a  moment,  and  caught 
at  her  husband's  letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  The  happiest  news  in  the  world  could 
not  have  been  more  eagerly  received.  He  was  safe. 
He  had  put  the  Channel  between  him  and  his  pur- 
suers. There  was  no  need  for  further  watching.  The 
relief  in  itself  was  a  positive  happiness.  Ten  days 
ago  it  would  have  been  heartrending  to  think  of 
Harry  Gresham  as  an  escaped  criminal,  as  an  exile, 
for  whom  return  was  impossible ;  disgraced,  name- 
less, and  without  hope.  To-day  the  news  was  joy- 
ful news  :  he  was  safe,  if  nothing  more. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Ada  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  tears,  —  tears  that  came  in  floods,  like  those 
thunder-showers  which  ease  the  hearts  of  the  young. 
She  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again.  "  I  should  have  died  but  for  you :  I 
had  no  mamma  of  my  own  to  go  to,"  she  sobbed, 
like  a  baby.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  made  these 
childish  words  go  to  my  heart  was  that  I  had  no 
child. 

Of  course  I  expected,  and  everybody  will  expect, 
that  after  this  excitement  she  should  have  fallen  ill. 
But  she  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  she  came  down 
stairs  with  me,  and  ate  (almost  for  the  first  time) 
and  smiled,  and  played  with  her  children,  while  I 
stood  by  with  the  feeling  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
brain  fever  myself,  if  Ada  would  not  see  what  was 
expected  of  her.  But  as  the  day  ran  on,  she 
became  grave,  and  ever  graver.  She  said  little, 
and  it  was  mostly  about  Gerald  ;  how  he  must  come 
home  and  manage  everything ;  how  she  was  deter- 
mined to  take  no  rest,  to  listen  to  no  argument,  till 
the  money  was  paid.  I  went  home  to  my  own  house 
that  evening,  and  she  made  no  opposition.  I  said 
good  night  to  her  in  the  nursery,  where  she  was 
sitting  close  by  her  little  girl's  bed.  She  was  crying, 
poor  child,  but  I  did  not  wonder  at  that;  and  nurse 
was  a  kind  woman,  and  very  attentive  to  her  little 
mistress.  I  went  round  to  the  terrace  and  out  by  the 
garden,  without  having  any  particular  reason  for  it. 
But  before  I  reached  the  gate  some  one  came  trip- 
ping after  me,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  it  was  Ada, 
wrapped  in  a  great  waterproof  cloak.  She  was 
going  to  walk  home  with  me,  she  said.  I  resisted 
her  coming,  but  it  was  in  vain.  It  was  a  warm, 
balmy  night,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  have  put  on  her  great  cloak.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  safe  in  my  little  drawing-room,  her  secret 
came  out.  Then  she  opened  her  mantle  with  a 
smile.  On  one  of  her  arms  hung  a  bundle;  on  the 
other  rested  her  sleeping  baby.  She  laughed  at  my 
amaze,  and  then  she  cried.  "  I  am  going  to 
Harry,"  she  said ;  and  held  her  child  closer,  and 
dried  her  eyes  and  sat  immovable,  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  I  chose  to  say.  Heaven  knows  I  said 
everything  I  could  think  of,  —  of  the  folly  of  it,  of 
her  foolhardiness ;  that  she  was  totally  unable  for 
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the  task  she  was  putting  on  herself;  that  Harry  had 
Gerald,  and  could  do  without  her.  All  which  she 
listened  to  with  a  smile,  impenetrable,  and  not  to  be 
moved.  When  I  had  come  to  an  end  of  my 
menrs,  she  stretched  out  to  me  the  arm  on  which 
the  bundle  hung,  and  drew  me  close  to  her,  and 
kissed  me  again.  "You  are  going  to  give  me  some 
biscuits  and  a  little  flask  of  wine,"  she  said,  "  to  put 
in  my  pocket.  I  have  one  of  the  housekeeper's 
old-fashioned  pockets,  which  is  of  some  use.  And 
then  you  must  say  '  God  bless  you,'  and  let  me 
go." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  poor  child,"  I  said,  overcome ; 
"  but  you  must  not  ga  ;  little  Ada  too  —  " 

Then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "My  pretty 
darling  !  "  she  said ;  '•  but  grandmamma  will  take 
her  to  Bishop's  Hope.  It  is  only  baby  that  cannot 
live  without  his  mother.  Baby  and  Harry.  What 
is  Gerald  ?     I  know  he  wants  me." 

"  But  he  can  wait,"  I  cried  ;  "  and  you  so  young, 
so  delicate,  so  unused  to  any  trouble  !  " 

"  I  can  carry  my  child  perfectly,"  said  Ada.  "  I 
never  was  delicate.  There  is  a  train  at  eleven, 
down  to  Southampton.  I  found  it  out  in  the  book : 
and  after  that  I  know  my  way.  I  am  a  very  good 
traveller,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  H  and  Gerald  must 
come  to  settle  everything.  Give  me  the  biscuits, 
dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  kiss  me,  and  let  me 
go." 

And  it  had  to  be  so,  though  I  pleaded  with  her 
till  I  was  hoarse.  When  the  moment  came,  I  put 
on  my  cloak  too,  and  walked  with  her,  late  as  it  was, 
a  mile  off  to  the  new  station,  which  both  she  and  I 
had  thought  too  far  for  walking  in  the  cheerful  day- 
light. I  carried  the  bundle,  while  she  carried  the 
baby,  and  we  looked  like  two  homely  countrywomen 
trudging  home.  She  drew  her  hood  over  her  head 
while  she  got  her  ticket,  %nd  I  waited  outside. 
Then  in  the  dark  I  kissed  her  for  the  last  time.  I 
could  not  speak,  nor  did  she.  She  took  the  bundle 
from  me,  grasping  my  hand  with  her  soft  fingers 
almost  as  a  man  might  have  done ;  and  we  kissed 
each  other  with  anguish,  like  people  who  part  for- 
ever.    And  I  have  never  seen  her  again. 

As  I  came  back,  frightened  and  miserable,  all  by 
myself  along  the  moonlit  road,  I  had  to  pass  the 
Stokes'  cottage.  Lottie  was  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  though  it  was  now  nearly  midnight,  with 
her  face,  all  pallid  in  the  moon,  turned  towards 
Dinglewood.  I  could  scarcely  keep  myself  from 
calling  to  her.  She  did  not  know  what  we  had  been 
doing,  yet  her  heart  had  been  with  us  that  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 
I  will  not  describe  the  tumult  that  arose  whe» 
it  was  discovered.  The  servants  rushed  over  to  me 
in  a  body,  and  I  suggested  that  they  should  send  for 
Mrs.  Gresham ;  and  that  great  lady  came,,  in  all  her 
splendor,  and  took  little  Ada  away,  and  gave  every- 
body "notice."  Then  great  bills  of  the  auction 
covered  the  pillars  at  the  gate,  and  strangers  came 
in  heaps  to  see  the  place.  In  a  month  everything 
had  melted  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told."  The 
Greshams  and  their  wealth  and  their  liberality  and 
their  good-nature  fell  out  of  the  very  recollection  of 
the  people  on  the  Green,  along  with  the  damask 
and  the  gilding  and  the  flowers,  the  fine  carriages 
and  the  powdered  footmen.  Everything  connected 
with  them  disappeared.  The  new  tenant  altered 
the  house  a  second  time;  and  everything  that  could 
recall  the  handsome  young  couple  and  their  lavish 


ways  was  cleared  away.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  else  talked  of  for  a  long  time  after. 
Everybody  had  his  or  her  account  of  the  whole 
business ;  some  said  poor  Harry  met  his  pursuers  in 
the  field  close  to  the  river,  and  that  Gerald  and  he 
fought  with  them,  and  left  them  all  but  dead  in  the 
grass;  some  said  that  Ada  and  I  defended  the 
house,  and  would  not  let  them  in;  and  there  were 
countless  romances  about  the  escape  and  Ada's 
secret  following  after.  The  imagination  of  my 
neighbors  made  many  a  fancy  sketch  of  that  last 
scene,  but  never  hit  upon  anything  so  touching  as 
my  List  glimpse  of  her,  with  her  baby  under  her 
cloak,  going  into  the  train.  I  held  my  peace,  and 
let  them  speak.  She  had  been  as  my  own  child  for 
about  a  week,  just  a  week  of  our  lives;  before  that 
she  was  a  common  acquaintance,  after  it  a  stran- 
ger; but  I  could  not  let  any  vulgar  tongues  meddle 
with  our  relationship  or  her  story  in  that  sacred 
time. 

And  after  awhile  the  tale  fell  into  oblivion,  as 
every  story  does  if  we  can  but  wait  long  enough. 
People  forgot  all  about  the  Greshams  ;  sometimes  a 
stranger  would  observe  the  name  of  Mr.  Gresham,  of 
Bishop's  Hope,  in  some  list  of  county  charities,  and 
would  ask  if  he  was  a  Gresham  of  Greshambury,  or 
if  he  was  any  connection  of  the  man  who  ran  away. 
Of  course,  at  the  time,  it  was  in  all  the  newspapers. 
He  had  taken  money  that  somebody  had  trusted 
him  with,  and  used  it  in  his  speculation.  Of  course 
he  meant  to  pay  it  back  ;  but  then  a  great  crash 
came.  The  men  say  there  was  no  excuse  for  him, 
and  I  can  see  that  there  is  no  excuse  ;  but  he  never 
meant  it,  poor  Harry  !  And  then  the  papers  were 
full  of  further  incidents,  which  were  more  unusual 
than  Harry's  sin  or  his  flight.  The  Times  devoted 
a  leading  article  to  it  which  everybody  read,  hold- 
ing Mrs.  Gresham  up  to  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Ada  gave  up  her  settlement  and  all  her  own  for- 
tune, and  "one  of  his  brothers,"  the  papers  said, 
came  forward,  too,  and  most  of  the  money  was  paid 
back.  But  Harry,  poor  fellow,  disappeared.  lie 
was  as  if  he  had  gone  down  at  sea.  His  name  and 
every  sign  of  his  life  went  out  of  knowledge,  — 
waves  of  forgetfulness,  desertion,  exile,  closed  over 
them.  And  at  Dinglewood  they  were  never  cither 
seen  or  heard  of  again. 

As  long  as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  papers,  Lot- 
tie Stoke  kept  in  a  very  excited  state.  She  came 
to  me  forever  finding  out  every  word  that  was 
printed  about  it,  dwelling  on  everything.  That 
evening  when  the  article  appeared' about  Mrs.  Gres- 
ham's  heroic  abandonment  of  her  fortune,  and  about 
"  one  of  his  brothers,"  Lottie  came  with  her  eyes 
lighted  up  like  windows  in  an  illumination,  and  her 
whole  frame  trembling  with  excitement.  She 
it  all  to  me,  and  listened  to  my  comments, 
clasped  my  hand  in  hers  when  I  cried  out,  "  That 
must  be  Gerald."  She  sat  on  the  footstool,  holding 
the  paper,  and  gazed  up  into  my  face  with  her  eyes 
like  lamps.  "  Then  I  do  not  mind  !  "  she,  cried,  and 
burie.d  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
And  I  did  not  ask  her  what  she  meant,  —  I  had  not 
the  heart. 

It  was  quite  years  after  before  I  heard  anything 
more  of  the  Greshams,  and  then  it  was  by  way  of 
Lottie  Stoke  that  the  news  came.  She  had  grown 
thinner  and  more  worn  year  by  year.  She  had  not 
had  the  spirits  to  go  out,  and  they  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  have  no  society  at  home.  And  by 
degrees  Lottie  came  to  be  considered  a  little  old, 
which  is  a  dreadful  business  for  an  unmarried  girl 
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when  her  people  are  so  poor.  Mrs.  Stoke  did  not 
upbraid  her  ;  but  still  it  may  be  guessed  what  her 
feelings  were.  Bat,  fortunately,  as  Lottie  sank  into 
the  background,  Lucy  came  to  the  front.  Sh. 
pretty,  a.  id  fresh,  and  gay,  and  more  popular  than 
her  sister  had  ever  been.  And,  by-and-by,  she  did 
fulfil  the  grand  object  of  existence,  i  nd  married 
well.  When  Lucy  told  me  of  her  engagement,  she 
was  very  angry  with  her  sister. 

"  She  says,  how  can  I  do  it  ?  Site  asks  me  if  I 
have  forgotten  Gerald  Gresham  ? "  cried  Lucy. 
"  As  if  I  ever  cared  ibr  Gerald  Gresham  ;  or  as  if 
anybody  would  marry  him  after  — .  I  shall  think 
Bite  cared  for  him  herself  if  she  keeps  going  on." 

"  Lucy  !  "  said  Lottie,  flushing  crimson  under  her 
hollow  eyes.  Lucy,  for  Juer  part,  was  as  bright  as 
happiness,  indignation,  high  health,  and  undimin- 
ished spirits  could  make  her.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
liked  her  sister  best. 

"  Well !"  she  sard  ;  "  and  I  do  think  it.  You 
would  lecture  me  about  him  when  we  were  only 
having  a  little  fun.  As  if  I  ever  cared  for  him  ! 
And  I  don't  believe,"  cried  Lucy,  courageously, 
"  that  he  ever  cared  for  me." 

Her  sister  kissed  her,  though  she  had  been  so 
angry.  "  Don't  let  us  quarrel  now  when  we  are 
going  to  part,"  6he  said,  with  a  strange  quiver  in 
her  voice.  Perhaps  the  child  was  right ;  perhaps 
lie  had  never  cared  for  her,  though  Lottie  and  I 
both  thought  he  did.  He  cared  for  neither  of  them, 
probably ;  and  there  was  no  chance  that  he  would 
ever  come  back  to  Dinglewood,  or  show  himself 
where  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced.  But  yet 
Lottie  brightened  up  a  little  after  that  day,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  why. 

Some  time  after  she  went  on  a  visit  to  London, 
in  the  season :  and  it  was  very  hard  work  for  her,  I 
know,  to  get  some  dresses  to  go  in  ;  for  she  never 
would  have  any  of  Lucy'6  presents.  She  was  six 
weeks  away,  and  she  came  back  looking  a  different 
creature.  The  very  first  morning  after  her  return 
she  came  over  to  me,  glowing  with  something  to 
tell.  "  Who  do  you  think  I  met  ?  "  she  said,  with 
a  soft  flush  trembling  over  her  face.  Her  look 
brought  one  name  irresistibly  to  my  mind.  But  I 
would  not  reopen  that  old  business ;  I  shook  my 
head,  and  said  I  did  not  know. 

"  Why,  Gerald  Gresham!"  she  cried.  "It  is 
true,  Mrs.  Mulgrave ;  he  is  painting  pictures  now,  — 
painting,  you  understand,  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
like  a  trade.  And  he  told  me  about  Ada  and 
poor  Harry.  They  have  gone  to  America.  It  has 
changed  him  very  much,  even  his  looks  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  rich,  he  is  poor." 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  '• '  one  of  his  brothers.'  You  always 
said  it  was  Gerald,"  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
what  was  to  come  next. 

"  Did  not  I  ?  "  cried  Lottie,  triumphant ;  "  I  knew 
it  was  him."  And  then  she  paused  a  little,  and  sat 
silent,  in  a  happy  brooding  over  something  that  was 
to  come.  "  And  I  think  she  was  right,"  said  Lottie, 
softly.  "  He  had  not  been  thinking  of  Lucy ;  it 
was  not  Lucy  for  whom  he  cared." 

I  took  her  hands  into  my  own,  perceiving  what 
she  meant ;  and  then  all  at  once  Lottie  fell  a  cry- 
ing, but  not  for  sorrow. 

"  That  was  how  I  always  deceived  myself,"  she 
said.  u  It  was  so  base  of  me  at  first ;  I  wanted  to 
marry  him  because  he  was  rich.  And  then  I 
thought  it  was  Lucy  he  liked  ;  she  was  so  young 
and  so  pretty."  Then  she  made  a  long  pause,  and 
put  my  hands  upon  her   hot  cheeks,  and  covered 


herself  with  them.  "  Your  hands  are  so  cool,"  she 
said,  "  and  so  soft  and  kind.  I  am  going  to  marry 
him  now,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  he  is  poor." 

This  is  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  story,  but  still 
it  is  so  connected  with  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  one  without  the  other.  We  were  much  agitat- 
ed about  this  marriage  on  the  Green.  If  Gerald 
Gresham  had  been  rich,  it  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  But  a  stockbroker's  son,  with  dis- 
grace in  the  family,  and  poor  !  I  don't  know  any 
one  who  was  not  sorry  for  Mrs.  Stoke  under  this 
unexpected  blow.  But  I  was  not  sorry  for  Lottie. 
Gerald,  naturally,  is  not  fond  of  coming  to  the  Green, 
but  I  see  them  sometimes  in  London,  and  I  think 
they  suit  each  other.  He  tells  me  of  poor  Ada 
every  time  I  see  him.  And  I  believe  old  Mr. 
Gresham  is  very  indignant  at  Harry's  want  of  spirit 
in  not  beginning  again,  and  at  Ada  for  giving  up 
her  settlement,  and  at  Gerald  for  expending  his 
money  to  help  them,  —  "A  pack  of  fools,"  says  the 
old  man.  But  of  course  they  will  all,  even  the  ship- 
wrecked family  in  America,  get  something  from  him 
when  he  dies.  As  for  the  mother,  I  met  her  once  at 
Lottie's  door,  getting  into  her  fine  carriage  with  the 
bays,  and  she  was  very  affable  to  me.  In  her  opin- 
ion it  was  all  Ada's  fault.  "  What  can  a  man  do 
with  an  extravagant  wife  who  spends  all  his  money 
before  it  is  made  ?  "  she  said  as  she  got  into  her 
carriage  ;  and  I  found  it  a  little  hard  to  keep  my 
temper.  But  the  Greshams  and  their  story,  and  all 
the  brief  splendors  of  Dinglewood,  are  almost  for- 
gotten by  this  time  by  everybody  on  the  Green. 


A  JUG  OF  ALE. 

Clear  and  golden  as  sherry;  creaming  up  as. 
white  as  swans'-down,  in  the  long  taper  glass ;  fresh, 
bright,  sparkling ;  with  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the 
Kentish  hop  pervading  the  draught,  gratefully 
nourishing  and  gently  exhilarating,  —  that  is  what 
a  glass  of  good  English  ale  should  be,  —  ale  that 
Autolycus,  a  great  judge  on  such  matters,  declared 
stoutly,  as  he  went  singing  along  the  road  to  the 
shepherd's  cottage,  was  "  a  dish  for  a  king." 

We  can  fancy  the  artful  rascal,  with  oblique  eyes 
and  greasy  cap  with  broken  feather,  sitting  at  the  ale- 
bench  outside  the  Peal  of  Bells,  ale-Mlow  well  met, 
with  Christopher  Sly,  whose  illustrious  family  came 
in  with  "  Richard  Conqueror."  Sly,  being  thirsty 
and  more  dry  even  than  usual,  has  just  called  for  a 
"  pot  o'  small  ale."  He  is  telling  Autolycus  of  his 
descent  from  old  Sly  of  Burton  Heath,  and  has  also 
informed  him  that  he  (Christopher)  was  by  birth  a 
pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation 
a  bear-herd,  and  now,  by  recent  profession,  a  tinker. 
Fourteen-pence  is  the  score  for  sheer  ale  chalked 
against  him  by  the  fat  ale  wife  of  Wincot. 

Picture  the  scene  at  an  Ostade  alehouse.  The 
sunset  is  red  on  the  old  faded  sign,  and  on  the  dusty 
wagon  at  the  door,  red  on  the  vine-leaves  over  the 
porch,  red  on  the  cups  on  the  ale-bench.  It  makes 
the  face  of  Autolycus  to  glow  with  the  cunning  of  a 
Mercury,  and  Sly's  Bardolphian  countenance  to 
blaze  again,  as  if  he  were  peeping  in  at  a  furnace 
door.  The  fat  Falstaff  of  a  landlord  breaks  out 
laughing  over  the  red  curtain  of  the  open  lattice 
window ;  the  fat  landlady  and  the  buxom  servant 
roar  from  the  upper  window,  at  the  jokes  of  tha  two 
merry  guests.  The  wagoner  and  the  ostler  and  the 
harvestmen  laugh  too,  while  a  great  bear  of  a  shep- 
herd's dog  barks  with  delight,  as  Autolycus  clears 
his  pipes  and  sings  his  favorite  song  of — 
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TIIH   JUG   OF   AXE. 
As  I  was  sitting  one  afternoon 
Of  a  pleasant  day  In  the  month  of  June, 
1  bi:ir.l  a  thrush  sing  down  the  vale, 
And  the  tune  lie  sang  was  "  the  jug  of  ale," 
And  the  tune  he  sang  was  the  jug  of  ale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaches  on  the  hedge, 
And  it  sits  my  wisdom  teeth  on  edge, 
When  dry  with  telling  your  pedler's  tale, 
Your  oidy  comfort 's  a  jug  of  ale, 
Your  only  comfort 's  a  jug  of  ale. 

I  jog  along  the  footpath  way, 
For  a  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ; 
But  at  night,  whoever  may  flout  and  rail, 
I  sit  down  with  my  friend  the  jug  of  ale, 
With  my  good  old  friend  the  jug  of  ale. 

Whether  the  sweet  or  sour  of  the  year, 

I  tramp  and  tramp  though  the  gallows  be  near. 

0,  while  I  've  a  shilling  I  will  not  fail 

To  drown  my  cares  in  a  jug  of  ale, 

Drown  my  cares  in  a  jug  of  ale  ! 

This  song  is  very  unjustly  confounded  by  some 
commentators  with  Mr.  Lover's  old  Irish  song,  The 
Jug  of  Punch.  As  to  the  lines  in  it,  which  some- 
what resemble  those  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  stole  them.  Our 
copy  of  The  Jug  of  Ale  dates  back  to  at  least  1520, 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  Bishop  Still,  that 
convivial  prelate,  worthy  descendant  of  earnest 
Walter  Map's  Bishop  Golias,  who  wished  "  in  taberna 
mori,"  and,  what's  worse,  rhymed  that  disreputable 
wish  with  "  angelorum  chori."  The  Bishop  Still  we 
allude  to  was  "the  writer  of  the  old  farce  comedy, 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  which  contained  the  bac- 
chanalian chant :  — 

"I  cannot  eat  but  little  meal, 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood." 

That  fine  old  song  of  The  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale 
draws  one  of  the  earliest  distinctions  between  beer 
and  ale ;  a  distinction  still  regarded  in  Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Staffordshire,  where  ale 
is  the  common  liquor  and  beer  is  the  gentleman. 
The  writer  observes  quaintly  :  — 

"  But  now,  as  they  say,  beer  bears  it  away, 
The  more  is  the  pity,  if  right  might  prevail  ; 
For  with  this  same  beer  came  up  heresy  here, 
The  old  Catholic  drink  is  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

"  And  in  very  deed,  the  hop's  but  a  weed, 
Brought  over  'gainst  law  and  here  set  to  sale. 
Would  the  law  were  renewed,  and  no  more  beer  brewed, 
But  all  good  men  betake  them  to  a  pot  of  good  ale  ! 

"  Too  many,  I  wis,  with  their  deaths  proved  this,; 
And  therefore  (if  ancient  records  do  not  fail) 
He  that  first  brewed  the  hop  was  rewarded  with  rope, 
And  found  his  beer  far  more  bitter  than  ale." 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  denunciations  of  the 
newly  invented  drink,  flavored  with  the  Flemish 
hop,  introduced  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and 
denounced  at  first  by  the  physicians  as  unwhole- 
some. The  old  English  ale  must  have  been  fresh 
and  creamy,  like  that  of  the  Bavarians  now.  Heresy 
and  hops,  according  to  the  men  of  the  old  faith, 
came  in  together. 

Where  the  vine  would  not  grow,  the  barley  rose, 
and  shook  its  ears  to  soothe  and  solace  man.  The 
Egyptians  drank  their  beer  hundreds  of  centuries 
ago,  and  they  drink  it  now.  It  is,  however,  what 
Beaumont  would  have  called  "  a  muddy  drench," 
tasting  too  much  of  earth,  and  the  malt  retaining  a 
scurvy  touch  of  the  dull  hand  that  sowed  it.  War- 
riors under  the  feathery  palms  of  Piute,  with  the 
asps  of  Egypt  on  their  helmets,  and  the  vulture 
wings  for  their  crests,  quaffed  that  horrible  beer. 
The  Nile  boatmen  give  it  you  still.     It  is  whitish, 


thick,  and  sour,  like  the  worst  Belgian  brew.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  with  their  backs  to  the 
hot  stone  blocks,  the  warriors  of  the  Pharaohs  drank 
that  execrable  tap  ;  and  with  the  bliss  of  ignorance 
no  doubt  discussed  the  various  merits  of  the  Barclay 
and  Perkinses  of  Thebes  and  Edfou.  That  was  the 
poor  but  improvable  beverage  which  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  quaffed,  and  which  supported  the 
Israelites  at  their  toilsome  tasks  in  those  brick-fields 
whose  fires  have  long  gone  out.  It  must  have  been 
tossed  off'  in  those  tremendous  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
at  Thebes,  as  the  swarthy  workmen  rested  after 
coloring  their  fourteenth  room  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
sat  down  to  sup  snugly  upon  onions  just  within  the 
keen  black  shadow  of  the  scorching  doorway  hewn 
square  in  the  rock,  waiting. till  the  high-priest  him- 
self came  down  at  sunset,  with  all  his  fan-bearers, 
and  harpers,  and  spearmen,  to  see  the  great  alabas- 
ter sarcophagus  fashioning  for  the  king  soon  to  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  by  natural  causes  and  the 
help  of  a  purple  cushion  or  two. 

It  was  "  beer  "  ("  boozy  "  they  call  it  now)  that 
inspired  the  Egyptians  when  they  tore  pell-mell 
over  the  desert  after  the  Israelites ;  beer  that  led 
them  on  to  battle  with  the  Romans,  to  keep  the 
crown  on  Cleopatra's  head ;  beer  that  —  but  per- 
haps, as  it  was  beer  that  led  them  to  do  all  the  good 
things  they  did,  and  all  the  evil,  we  may  refer  our 
readers  for  the  rest  of  their  deeds  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  Scythian  and  Tar- 
taric races  brought  from  those  great  grassy  plains, 
where  they  had  tended  their  miles  of  sheep,  bags  of 
seeds  from  the  huge  tracts  of  corn  they  had  raised, 
and  also  the  knowledge  how  to  brew  from  it  a  strong 
water,  good  for  raising  the  spirits  after  battle,  good 
after  long  rides  of  flight  or  pursuit,  good  to  make 
Tartar  men  fierce  and  bold,  but  apt,  too,  in  over 
doses,  to  make  Tartar  men  cruel,  raving,  blood- 
thirsty, and  mad.  Pliny  speaks  of  this  corn  wine  as 
common  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and,  indeed,  all  through 
the  west  of  Europe.  Pliny  praises  the  Spaniards 
for  making  this  beer  so  that  it  could  be  kept  good  a 
long  time,  and  then  appends  his  moral :  — 

"  So  exquisite  is  the  art  of  mankind  in  gratifying 
their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have  thus  invented 
a  method  to  make  even  water  itself  intoxicating." 

Or  does  it  prove  only  that  nature  has  in  every 
country  provided  a  stimulus,  harmless  in  modera- 
tion, which  shall  refresh  weary  nature,  lessen  ex- 
haustion, and  repair  the  losses  produced  by  excite- 
ment, labor,  and  anxiety  ? 

Isidore,  describing  the  beverage  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  says:  — 

"  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  ger- 
minate, by  which  its  spirits  are  excited  and  set  at 
liberty  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  ground  ;  after  which  it 
is  infused  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which, 
being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming, 
strengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor." 

Our  rude  forefathers  made  beer  of  wheat,_  oats, 
and  millet.  The  Picts,  we  believe,  made  a  drink  of 
heather,  the  secret  of  which  perished  in  a  general 
engagement  which  swept  away  the  last  of  the  race. 
At  least  Sir  Walter,  who  knew  everything  about 
the  land  of  the  heather,  used  to  relate  some'such 
tradition  with  much  gusto.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Pict  drink  was  only  another  form  of  whiskey,  and 
the  alchemists  did  not  discover  aqua  vitas,  and  mis- 
take it  for  the  Elixir  of  Life,  as  generally  reported, 
after  all. 

The  Welsh,  who  fought  against  Edward  and  his 
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mailed  men,  and  went  cheerfully  to  death,  led  by 
three  thousand  drunken  harpers,  playing  madly  The 
Men  of  Harlech,  and  Of  a  Noble  Race  was  Shenkin, 
and  those  barelegged  sinewy  Scotch  who  wrestled 
with  the  enemies  of  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  the  Doug- 
las, had  two  kinds  of  ale  :  common  ale  and  spiced 
ale.     One  of  their  old  laws  specifies  :  — 

"  If  a  farmer  have  no  mead,  he  shall  pay  two 
casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common  ale,  for 
one  cask  of  mead." 

Wine  was  no  doubt  slow  in  reaching  Wales,  the 
purple  casks  of  Gascon  and  Burgundian  wine  hav- 
ing to  pass  by  too  many  a  Norman  gate  to  reach 
Wales  often  safety,  or  without  paying  heavy  toll. 
Fed  on  bad  beer,  no  wonder  the  Welshmen  went 
down  before  the  charge  of  the  Norman  knights. 

Is  beer  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  ?  Was  it  always 
the  custom,  when  hops  were  dear,  to  add  liquorice 
and  black  resin  to  give  flavor,  tone,  and  color  ? 
Did  molasses,  raw  grain,  and  sugar,  often  take  the 
place  of  malt  ?  Were  brewers'  chemists  always  as 
respectable,  honest,  above-board,  and  ingenious,  as 
they  now  are  ? 

If  gentian,  bitterwort  root,  marsh  trefoil,  and 
quassia  were  used  formerly  instead  of  hops,  we  did 
not  know  it,  and  were  therefore  happy.  We  used 
to  feel  a  kind  of  warmth  after  a  draught  of  good  ale, 
and  never  knew  that  it  was  derived  from  capsicum ; 
or  that  the  solid  crest  of  froth  came  from  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  salts  of  steel  and  copperas.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  beer  we  used  to  quaff  at  Putney, 
after  boating,  and  thought  nectar,  was  made  from 
down  malt,  cocculus  indicus,  the  bitter  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius,  tobacco,  or  the  poisonous  nux  vomica  ? 
That  sweet  flavor  was  honey,  that  refreshing  heady- 
ness  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  that  efferves- 
cence jalap,  that  indescribable  something  we  used  to 
fondly  term  "  the  strawberry  flavor,"  was  composed 
of  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  orange-peel,  long  pep- 
per, opium,  hartshorn  shavings,  marble  dust,  egg- 
shells, and  oyster-shells  (to  check  acidity),  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potassa.  Such  was  the 
liquor  prepared  for  us,  and  called  in  brewers'  adver- 
tisements, "  a  healthy,  bright,  exhilarating  ale,  gently 
stimulating  the  digestive  organs  of  the  dyspeptic, 
and  gratefully  nourishing  the  strength  of  the  ro- 
bust." 

Porter  was  invented  in  the  year  1731,  by  a  Lon- 
don brewer,  named  Harwood,  who  combined  the 
flavors  of  "  half-and-half,"  or  "  three  threads,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  a  beverage  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  "  entire  butt."  The  new  combination  took 
in  the  city,  among  the  "  porters,"  and  from  its 
new  patrons  it  obtained  its  name.  Those  brawny 
men  with  knots,  all  day  resting  their  broad  backs 
against  the  church  walls,  or  on  the  tramp  between 
Lombard  Street  and  the  Docks,  patronized  the 
brown  refreshing  drink,  and  found  it  gave  them 
fresh  heart  to  endure  the  curse  of  Cain.  The 
demagogues  of  the  crowd,  the  hard  hitters  from  the 
shoulder,  led  the  rabble  to  the  same  brown  fountain  ; 
they  too  drank,  were  cheered,  and  smiled  a  gracious 
approval.  The  fan-tailed  hats  and  wearers  of  obscure 
white  stockings,  who  took  an  interest  in  coals  and 
the  Newcastle  trade  on  the  shore  of  the  Thames, 
very  soon  gave  in  their  vote  also,  and  a  plumper 
was  for  the  same  black-brown  liquid,  so  gently  acid, 
so  harmless,  so  invigorating. 

But  there  are  still  vexatious  antiquarians  who 
declare  that  the  honest  liquor  (honest  at  least  in  its 
youth)  never  derived  its  name  from  the  brawny 
porters  of  London,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  it 


from  Harwood's  practice  of  having  his  new  beverage 
portered  or  carried  round  to  his  customers*  areas,  in 
shining  pewter  pots  in  long  covered  racks;  his  pot- 
boys shouting  "  porter,"  to  announce  their  auspi- 
cous  arrival,  as  they  rat-tat-tatted  at  the  door.  More 
than  a  century  this  brown,  mantling  liquor  —  thin, 
slightly  watery,  but  pleasant  and  heartening  —  has 
gone  frothing  up  in  the  pewter  pots  of  London  ;  and 
may  it  go  frothing  up  forever !  Good  porter  should 
have  fulness,  potency,  and  flavor ;  it  should  not  be 
thin  and  vinous,  like  good  ale  ;  for  it  is  of  humbler 
origin,  has  no  blue  blood  in  its  veins',  and  is  only  a 
sort  of  cousin-german  of  that  fat,  merry,  laughing 
knight,  old  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  Good  porter 
should  be  made  from  black-scorched  malt,  made 
from  good  sound  barley,  of  a  uniform  chdcolate 
color.  The  burnt  sugar  contained  in  the  scorched 
malt  and  the  mucilage  imparts  the  odor  to  porter, 
and  gives  it  its  fine  flavor  and  tenacity.  The  gluten  in 
the  wort  is,  however,  destroyed  by  too  long  boiling. 
An  eminent  brewer  says,  "  The  general  method  of 
fermenting  porter  differs  from  the  cool  and  gradual 
process  so  essential  to  preserve  the  flavor  and 
richness  of  ale.  Porter  owes  much  of  its  tart  and 
astringent  flavor  to  a  high,  rapid  fermentation, 
which  carries  down  the  density  without  diminishing 
the  high  flavor  drawn  from  the  materials.  The  rapid 
process  also  suits  the  brown  malt,  which,  being  less 
dense  than  that  from  pale,  cannot  support  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  the  yeast,  being  more  rapidly 
thrown  off,  leaves  the  beer  clear  and  durable." 

One  misfortune  of  porter  is,  that  brewers  often 
scorch  their  damaged  malt,  and  so  disguised  use  it 
for  porter-making. 

AVe  much  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  that  fat  potent 
liquid,  stout.  Still,  we  can  go  pretty  near  the  bull's- 
eye,  if  we  do  not  exactly  touch  its  centre.  As  Mr. 
Kirkman,  the  biographer  of  Macklin,  who  died  in 
179  7,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  particu- 
larly records  the  fact,  that  his  hero  drank  only  a 
sort  of  beer  called  "  stout,"  —  it  was  evidently  not 
long  instituted  in  17G7.     Kirkman  says  :  — 

"  It  had  been  his  constant  rule  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  or  upwards  to  visit  a  public-house  called 
the  Antelope,  in  White  Hartyard,  Covent  Garden, 
where  his  usual  beverage  was  a  pint  of  beer,  called 
stout,  which  was  made  hot  and  sweetened  with 
moist  sugar  almost  to  a  syrup.  This,  he  said,  balmed 
his  stomach,  and  kept  him  from  having  any  inward 
pains." 

Pale  ale  —  originally  manufactured  for  India 
alone  —  has  been  a  universal  beverage  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  has  more  hops  than  malt  in 
it,  and  was  at  first  derided  by  stout  drinkers  as  a 
nauseous,  insipid  medicine.  Tonic  it  might  be,  but 
more  fit  for  people  with  no  livers  than  for  your  good 
livers  and  bons  camamdes.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
then,  the  busy  age  was  growing  more  dyspeptic ;  for 
it  soon  woke  up,  as  it  were,  from  its  tipsy  dream 
of  the  miserable  three-bottle  days,  and  like  Sly, 
stretched,  yawned,  and  called  for  a  pot  of  the  small- 
est ale.  The  doctors,  always  rather  valetudinarian 
in  their  notions,  from  being  so  shut  up  with  invalids, 
were  in  raptures  at  the  pleasant  new  tonic. 

The  new  medicine  was  pronounced  to  be  a  cor- 
dial, warm,  aperitive,  digestive,  diuretic,  stomachic, 
and  sudorific.  It  was  an  anti-spasmodic,  —  its  aro- 
matic bitter  was  to  restore  the  depraved  appetite, 
and  correct  unwholesome  nutriment,  to  promote  di- 
gestion, and  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  all  food. 

The  hops  used  for  this  light  Indian  beer  are  of 
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the  driest  and  lightest  possible  color.  The  Farn- 
hams,  and  Coinings,  or  the  very  best  East  Kents, 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  hops  Avere  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, the  brewers  said,  and  they  were  everyi , 
The  timid  and  not  unnatural  question  put  by  the 
public  was,  if  10  little  malt  is  wanted  for  this  new 
beer,  we  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  very  cheap,  — say 
B  penny  a  glass  ?  "  Not  it;  it  rose  to  twopence  the 
halt-pint,  i'ourpence  the  pint,  eightpence  the  quad, 
Heaven  knows  what  the  cask  ! — just  as  if  it  were 
the  strongest  and  most  stalwart  beer  possible.  There 
was  no  appeal  :  the  trade  persisted  ;  and  the  public, 
—  poor  patient  public,  —  "sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  their  tribe,"  —  had  to  fall  prostrate,  as  usual, 
at  the  feet  of  Monopoly. 

The«ge  of  beer  is  another  question.  Do  we  get 
our  beer  as  old  as  it  used  to  be  ?  Common  beer, 
brewed  and  ratted  entire  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  can  be  drunk  the  next  spring.  Beer 
brewed  in  October  may  need  two  seasons  to  bring 
it  into  condition  ;  bub  then  it  is  of  a  fine  lasting 
quality.  The  alcohol,  which  is  the  strength  and 
preservative  essence  of  beer,  will  be  in  that  October 
infusion,  and  also  carbonic  acid  gas  enough  to  give  it 
pungency  and  brilliancy,  and  arm  it  against  putre- 
fying fermentation.  It  will  not  be  ropy ;  it  will 
sparkle  clear  in  the  glass  ;  it  will  shine  like  amber  ; 
it  will  do  a  man  good. 

But  we  are,  we  fear,  fallen  on  degenerate  days. 
Who  hears  now,  as  in  the  brave  old  times  (as  far  as 
beer  goes),  when,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  old 
manor-house,  a  tun  of  strong  steadfast  beer  was  in- 
stantly prepared  from  the  richest  malt,  and  the  rar- 
est nosegay  of  Canterbury  hops  ?  No  cost,  or  time, 
or  labor  was  spared  in  boiling  the  worts  and  locking 
it  safely  in  the  great  Falstaff  of  an  oak  hogshead. 
There  it  strengthened  and  strengthened  and  warmed 
and  nestled,  year  after  year,  while  the  child  began 
to  walk,  then  to  ride,  then  to  slay  the  deer  and  hunt 
the  fox,  then  to  fight  and  woo,  and  walk  in  cap  and 
gown,  and,  finally,  come  of  age  ;  and  then,  at  last,  out 
to  the  castle  green,  the  faithful  tun  was  hauled  from 
its  dark  abode,  and  solemnly  tapped;  the  young 
heir  drinking  his  father's  and  mother's  health  in  the 
first  glass,  and  his  tenantry's  in  the  second  :  then 
came  the  dance  round  the  Maypole,  and  the  junket- 
ing, and  the  merriest  feast  at  which  a  roast  ox  was 
ever  devoured.  That  was  something  like  ale,  —  ale 
twenty-one  years  old,  — ale  of  worship,  —  ale  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  Sly  and  Autolycus  would  come  lurk- 
ing about  the  edge  of  the  festivity  for  their  quiet 
share,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Of  hops,  the  best  are  the  Farnham,  and  those 
from  round  Canterbury.  The  Worcesters  are  mild 
and  pleasant  flavored,  the  North  Clays  (Northamp- 
tonshire) rank,  and  chiefly  used  for  strong  store 
beer.  Good  hops  are  best  at  two  months  old.  The 
Farnhams  are  most  suitable  for  London  ales  and 
their  imitations ;  the  darker  and  more  astringent 
Kents  for  store  beer  and  porter.  No  chemical  or 
vegetable  bitter  has  yet  been  discovered  to  super- 
sede the  warm,  stomachic,  aromatic,  and  cheering 
bitter  of  the  hop. 

The  best  pure  malt  is  light ;  but  if  the  "  cockspur  " 
or  shoot  appear,  it  will  turn  poor  and  weak.  It 
should  be  of  equal  color  and  uniform  size ;  hard  and 
flinty  malt  is  bad.  It  should  easily  bruise  into  a 
sweet  white  flour  ;  the  skin  should  be  thin,  the  meal 
sweet  and  rich  to  the  taste.  An  eminent  brewer 
says  :  — 

"  The  test  in  common  use  is  to  put  a  handful  of 
malt  into  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  the  flints  or  unmalt- 


ed  grain  will  sink  to  the  bottom;  those  partially 
made  will  dip  obliquely  in  angles  of  depression  cor- 
responding to  their  imperfection  ;  while  the  thor- 
oughly malted  seeds  will  swim  and  float  for  several 
hours  before  they  absorb  sufficient  .water  to  precipi- 
tate them.  Experience  will,  however,  enable  the 
eye,  the  teeth,  and  the  palate  to  determine  writh 
some  accuracy  the  quality  of  malt,  though  the  ulti- 
mate and  best  test  of  productiveness  is  the  saccharo- 
meter."  _    ■ 

Beer  contains  what  barley  contains,  or  rather 
what  malt  (barley  chemically  treated)  contains,  i.  e. 
starch,  sugar,  farina,  mucilage,  gluten,  bitter  and 
extractive.  Malting  is,  in  fact,  oiyj  long  chemical 
process  of  digestion,  succeeding  three  months'  sv 
ing  in  the  stack  that  the  barley  has  previously 
undergone.  It  is  to  feed  the  young  plant  that 
nature  reserves  all  the  choicest  saccharine  juices  of 
the  seed.  The  maltster,  therefore,,  wise  and  wily, 
contrives  a  spurious  growth  of  the  plant,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  precious  juices,  and  to  turn  all  its 
starches  into  sugar.  It  is  first  steeped  in  water  for 
from  forty  to  sixty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  drained 
and  thrown  into  a  couch  to  ferment.  The  heat  is 
then  checked,  and  germination  encouraged  after  the 
sixth  day.  The  grain  then  begins  to  swell,  heat,  and 
decompose,  as  it  would  in  the  moist  earth,  the  radi- 
cle shoots  forth,  the  acrospire  swells  and  grows 
beneath  the  husk,  and  in  a  few  days  the  farinaceous 
matter  round  the  root  becomes  friable  and  sweet. 

Germinization  and  saccharization  continue  till 
about  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  moisture  de- 
creases, and  the  particles  turn  to  meal.  That  is  the 
moment  the  ever  watchful  and  wily  malster  chooses. 
To  check  waste  and  preserve  the  sweetness,  he  dries 
the  grain  in  a  kiln,  and  evaporates  it  to  dryness. 
The  malt  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  but  if  the  ger- 
mination had  continued,  all  the  starch  would  have 
turned  into  sugar,  and  passed  into  the  juices  of  the 
young  plant,  for  whose  necessities  it  was  originally 
intended. 

The  use  of  beer  has  very  much  increased  of  late 
years  in  Paris.  In  1805,  a  writer  in  the  xilmanac 
des  Gourmands  says :  "  At  this  moment  there  are 
only  two  places  in  Paris  where  you  are  perfectly 
sure  of  getting  good  beer,  '  un  faiencier  de  la  rue  de 
l'Arbre  Sec,  et  dans  le  petit  cafe  Flamand  de  la  rue 
Saint  Louis  Saint  Honore."  The  French  at  this 
time  had  strange,  timid,  heretical  notions  about 
beer.  They  thought  it  chilled  the  stomach  and  re- 
tarded digestion.  They  considered  white  beer  as 
less  nutritious  than  red,  but  lighter  and  more  whole- 
some ;  they  also  insisted  on  a  coup  de  milieu,  or 
middle  dinner  dram,  to  correct  the  heaviness  and 
coldness  of  the  new  beverage.  Yet  even  at  this 
time  the  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  had  Wonder- 
fully increased  since  the  Revolution.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  was  M.  Santerre  de  la  Fontinelle,  in 
the  Rue  Neuve  de  Berry.  He  was  the  brother  of 
that  "  General  Frothy"  (Mousseux),  as  he  was  wit- 
tily called  by  the  Parisian  gamins,  who  bade  his  drums 
beat  louder  to  drown  the  remonstrances  of  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  scaffold.     According  to  report,  — 

Le  general  n'avait  de  Mars  que  la  biere. 

But  what  a  change  now  !  All  day  long,  on  the 
marble  tables  at  every  cafe  door  in  summer,  you  see 
glass  jugs  full  of  the  amber-colored  beer  of  Stras- 
bourg. Beer  of  the  Teuton  has  all  but  driven  away 
the  Celtic  raspberry  syrup  and  water  of  former 
years.  The  change  has  come  on  Paris,  as  changes 
of  diet  do  come  upon  a  nation.     They  are  fashions. 
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They  are  not  founded  on  deductions  of  the  judg- 
ment. They  originate,  no  one  knows .  why  ;  they 
I,  no  one  knows  where.  They  may  save  thou- 
sands, or  kill  thousands,  —  no  one  heeds.  The  fresh 
creamy  beer  may  be  better  than  the  clogging  syrup, 
but  it  is  headier  and  more  bilious,  and  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  is  so  wholesome  in  so  hot  a  climate, 
and  among  a  people  who  take  so  much*  less  exercise 
for  its  own  sake  than  we  Englishmen  do.  In  Paris, 
this  German  beer  always  tastes  to  us  less  digestible, 
and  more  heavy,  apoplectic,  and  clogging  than  in 
England.  Howbeit,  change  must  come.  The  planets 
are  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows; 
raspbeny  syrup  had  its  day. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Charles  Dickers  is  to  receive  $  40,000  for  Ma 
series  of  one  hundred  farewell  readings  in  England. 

Mme.  Rachel,  who  makes  people  infamous,  if 
not  beautiful,  forever,  has  redecorated  her  shop,  and 
is  realizing  a  fortune  out  of  her  notoriety. 

The  sixth  earl  and  third  marquis  of  Bute  recent- 
ly attained  his  majority  and  entered  into  possession 
of  an  estate  valued  at  £300,000  a  year.  With  a 
little  economy,  the  earl  will  be  able  to  live  quite 
respectably. 

Apropos  of  private  executions,  the  London  Spec- 
tator says  :  "  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  social 
order  has  gained  by  the  abolition  of  public  hanging, 
but  choking  a  man  in  a  dark  hole  is  not  and  never 
can  become  an  English  institution." 

The  Gil  Bias,  a  comic  journal  published  in  Mad- 
rid, has  just  been  seized  because  one  of  the  writers 
expressed  his  preference  for  thin  women.  In  this 
sentiment  an  offensive  allusion  to  the  portliness  of 
her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  was  recognized. 

Madame  Alexaxdrixe  Bris  recently  passed 
her  examination  as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Sciences  of  Paris.  She  had  so  many  marks 
that  the  President  of  the  Examining  Board  offered 
her  congratulations,  —  an  unusual  compliment. 

A  deeper  reverse  of  fortune  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  which  has  befallen  the  Foscari 
family.  The  King  of  Italy  sent  them  £20  the  other 
day  to  relieve  their  necessities,  and  a  Venice  paper 
states  that  they  were  recently  competitors  for  t  he 
post  of  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  palaces  given  by 
their  ancestors  as  a  school  for  high-class  instruc- 
tion. 

A  xkw  magazine  is  announced  in  London.  It  is 
to  be  called  the  "  Amateur  Authors'  Magazine,"  — 
Heaven  help  us !  There  is  no  actual  prospectus, 
but  its  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  give  encouragement  to 
untried  aspirants,  whom  inexperience  debars  from 
the  privileges  of  established  literary  mediums.  The 
•zine  is  published  by  the  "Amateur  Authors' 
iation,"  at  Windsor. 

The  Berlin  Military  Gazette  announces  that  a 
fort  has  just  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  Kiel 
harbor,  which,  together  with  the  fortifications  now 
existing,  would  render  it  impossible  for  an  enemy's 
fleet  to  approach  the  town.  The  fort  is  armed  with 
twelve  rifled  72-pounders  from  Krupp's  gun  factory. 
The  Gazette  adds  that  a  monster  cannon  —  a 
370-pounder —  has  also  been  manufactured  by 
Krupp  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  The  inner 
barrel  of  this  gun  is  made  of  a  single  steel  casting  of 


840  cwt.,  and  is  strengthened  by  three  massive  steel 
rings,  weighing  600  cwt.  The  total  weight  of  the 
gun  is  1,000  cwt.  The  gun-carriage  is  also  of  steel, 
and  weighs  300  cwt.  The  solid  shot  are  of  steel, 
and  weigh  1,100  lbs.  each ;  the  shells  weigh  1,181  lbs. 

The  generous  manner  in  which  England  is  just 
now  taking  care  of  a  brace  of  distinguished  American 
citizens  ought  to,  and  no  doubt  does,  excite  feelings 
of  liveliest  gratitude  in  this  country.  George  Fran- 
cis Train  and"  Colonel"  Hiram  Fuller,  each  having 
failed  to  pay  "  that  little  bill,"  are  occupying  rooms 
in  one  of  those  beneficent  institutions  which  Eng- 
land has  established  for  gentlemen  of  peculiar  tal- 
ents. 

M.  Henri  Rochefort  evidently  thinks  he  did 
a  very  clever  thing  when  he  prepared  a  number  of 
the  Lanteme  composed  exclusively,  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last,  of  extracts  from  the  political  works 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  quotations  were  offensive,  of 
course,  and  the  sale  of  the  number  prohibited.  The 
satirist  was  thus  enabled  to  say  that  the  works  of 
even  Napoleon  III.  cannot  be  published  in  France, 
—  a  thin  joke. 

Green  pigments  have  been  in  such  bad  odor  for 
years,  on  account  of  their  real  or  imaginary  poison- 
ous influence,  .that  chemists  have  labored  hard  to 
find  a  form  of  the  favorite  color  that  shall  be  above 
suspicion.  Success  appears  to  have  crowned  their 
experiments  at  last, ;  for  we  are  told,  says  Once  a 
Week, "  that  a  new  preparation  of  a  salt  of  chromium 
yields  a  green  coloring  powder  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  It  is  brilliant  in  tone,  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  possesses  other  requirements  of  technical 
character.  It  will  be  known,  when  it  is  known,  as 
Imperial  Green." 

The  corn  and  flour  porters  of  Paris,  the  "  strong 
men,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  so  conspicuous 
in  their  dusty  blouses  and  huge  white  hats  with 
brims  a  yard  in  diameter,  are  at  present  on  strike,  and 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street  in  the  city  stroll- 
ing along,  their  hands  clasped  behind  their  backs,  in 
the  first  Napoleon's  favorite  attitude,  and  with  a 
stout  stick  under  their  arms.  This  simultaneous 
promenade  through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris  is  not 
altogether  idle  or  objectless.  As  soon  as  they  no- 
tice any  individual  daring  to  replace  them  in  their 
duties,  they  manage  to  run  up  against  him  and 
upset  his  burden.  Not  a  day  passes  without  dis- 
putes between  these  privileged  porters  and  those 
who  try  to  perform  their  work.     Happy  Paris  ! 

Ix  All  the  Year  Round  of  September  the  19th 
Mr.  Dickens  publishes  the  following  card  :  — 

"  I  be<;  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, that  on  the  completion  of  the  present  Twenti- 
eth Volume,  on  the  Twenty-eighth  of  November,  in 
the  present  year,  I  shall  commence  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  All  the  Year  Round.  The  change  is  not 
only  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  (with 
which  a  set  of  such  books  extending  beyond  twenty 
large  volumes  would  be  quite  incompatible),  but  is 
also  resolved  upon  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some 
desirable  improvements  in  respect  of  type,  paper, 
and  size  of  page,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  made. 
To  the  Literature  of  the  New  Series  it  would  not 
become  me  to  refer,  beyond  glancing  at  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  and  of  its  predecessor,  through  a 
score  of  years ;  inasmuch  as  my  regular  fellow- 
laborers  and  I  will  be  at  our  old  posts,  in  company 
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with  those  younger  comrades  whom  I  haye  had  the 
pleasure  of  enrolling  from  time  to  time,  and  whose 
number  it  is  always  one  of  my  pleasantest  editorial 
duties  to  enlarge. 

"  As  it  is  better  that  every  kind  of  work,  honestly 
undertaken  and  discharged,  should  speak  for  itself 
than  be  spoken  for,  I  will  only  remark  further  on 
one  intended  omission  in  the  New  Series.  The 
Extra  Christmas  Number  has  now  been  so  exten- 
sively, and  regularly,  and  often  imitated,  that  it  is 
in  very  great  danger  of  becoming  tiresome.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  (though  I  cannot  add  willingly) 
to  abolish  it,  at  the  highest  tide  of  its  success. 

"  Charles  Dickens." 

The  London  •  Review  thus  describes  the  monu- 
ment which  the  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  England 
propose  to  erect  over  his  grave  :  "  The  posterity  of 
men  of  genius  have  a  strange  tendency  to  die  out,  or 
to  sink  into  utter  obscurity ;  and  the  graves  of  men 
of  genius  are  often  undistinguished  by  any  memo- 
rial stone  from  those  of  humbler  persons.  The  rea- 
son of  the  latter  fact  is  that  the  scholar  and  the  ar- 
tist are  frequently  struggling  men  to  the  last,  and 
not  very  well  able  to  make  provision  for  posthumous 
honors,  even  if  their  modesty  permitted  them  to  do 
so.  Such  was  the  case  with  Leigh  Hunt,  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  whose  grave  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery  a  movement  has  recently  been  set 
on  foot.  It  has  been  strongly  felt  by  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  literature  and  art,  that  it  is 
discreditable  to  both  professions,  but  especially  to 
the  former,  that  that  grave  should  remain  without  a 
monument,  however  unpretending,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by  to  the  associations  by  which 
it  is  hallowed.  Leigh  Hunt  was  to  the  latest  month 
of  his  life  a  hard-working  man,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  pecuniary  affairs,  as  the  result  of  heavy 
fines  indicted  on  him  in  early  manhood  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  Liberal  principles  in  politics,  —  a  result  in- 
tensified by  a  natural  inaptitude  for  business  habits, 
and  by  those  long  periods  of  want  of  work  which 
so  frequently  interpose  in  the  lives  of  recluse  and 
scholarly  thinkers. 

"  When  he  died,  nine  years  ago,  he  was  buried 
simply  and  modestly  in  the  green  expanse  of  Ken- 
sal,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  grave  has  remained 
unsignalized  by  any  bust,  inscription,  or  device,  such 
as  point,  in  the  same  cemetery,  to  the  honored  dust 
of  Thackeray  and  of  Thomas  Hood.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  memoir  of  Leigh  Hunt 
in  the  Art  Journal  of  October,  1865,  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  re- 
proach to  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
posed that  a  subscription  should  be  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  some  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  de- 
parted politician,  poet,  critic,  and  essayist.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  —  about  £70  —  has  already 
been  received  ;  a  design  for  a  memorial,  taking  the 
form  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bust,  has  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  the  em- 
inent sculptor ;  and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the 
public  for  the  further  sum  of  £80,  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  drawings  for  the  ped- 
estal, and  the  bust  have  been  already  executed  by 
Mr.  Durham,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  artist's 
sketches  report  favorably  of  the  general  effect.  One 
side  of  the  monument  will  contain  an  epitaph  on 
Leigh  Hunt ;  the  next  will  present  a  line  from  the 
beautiful  little  poem,  '  Abou  Ben  Adhem  and  the 
Angel '  — 

'  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellowmen  '; 


the  third  will  be  filled  by  Lord  Lytton's  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  essayist  and  of  the  man,  — 
'  lie  had  that  chief  requisite  of  a  great  critic,  a 
great  heart ' ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  adorned  with 
ajar  of  honey  in  bas-relief,  in  allusion  to  one  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  most  charming  books,  '  Ajar  of  honey 
from  Mount  Hybla,'  and  also,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  which  had 
in  them  a  certain  picked,  choice,  and  odorous  char- 
acter, and  an  abounding  sweetness,  as  of  honey  from 
the  thymy  fields.  Let  us,  moreover,  suppose  the 
jar  to  be  a  Greek  vase  from  some  Sicilian  farm,  such 
as  Theocritus  might  have  eaten  honey  out  of,  with- 
in sight  of  bee-beloved  Hybla,  in  pauses  of  delicious 
idyls  of  Acis  and  Galatea  and  the  divinities  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  appropriateness  of  the  emblem  will 
not  be  lessened.  The  real  jar  of  honey  —  purchased 
for  a  trifle  at  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  is  full  of  a  true  classical 
simplicity  and  grace,  with  a  beautiful  blue  tint  in  its 
vitreous  material;  and  Leigh  Hunt  used  to  keep  it 
over  his  mantelpiece  because  it  reminded  him  of 
old  Greek  fables  and  heroic  facts.  He  leant  very 
much  to  the  better  side  of  Hellenism,  and  in  the 
transparency,  repose,  and  cultured  grace  of  his  mind, 

—  his  preference  of  positive  ideas  to  mystical,  —  his 
union  of  the  most  complete  tolerance  in  religion  with 
a  natural  and  undogmatic  reverence  for  the  Unseen, 

—  his  love  of  the  pleasurable,  and  cheerful  repudia- 
tion of  asceticism,  —  he  partook  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  Greek  spirit  as  it  was  manifested  by  such  men 
as  Socrates  and  (through  a  Roman  medium)  the 
Emperor  Antoninus.  It  is  not  unfitting,  therefore, 
that  something  suggestive  of  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful old  civilization  should  be  figured  on  his  tomb. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  jar  might  be  regarded 
as  a  cinerary  urn,  such  as  those  in  which  the  pious 
sons  of  antiquity  preserved  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers. 

"When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  only  £80  are 
wanted  to  execute  the  proposed  monument,  and  to 
erect  it  over  the  grave  of  him  whom  it  is  intended 
to  honor,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  money 
will  be  speedily  obtained,  now  that  the  project  has 
been  fairly  placed  before  the  public.  The  Daily 
News,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Globe,  and  other  pa- 
pers, have  aided  the  work  with  sympathetic  articles  ; 
and  the  Daily  News  remarks  that  '  the  journalists 
of  England  alone  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  £80  re- 
quired to  preserve  from  obscurity  the  grave  of  one 
who  vindicated  and  advanced  their  calling.'  In 
point  of  fact,  journalists,  authors,  and  men  of  high 
social  standing,  are  uniting  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject. A  paragraph  in  the  daily  papers  states  that 
the  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  committee:  Chief  Baron  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Captain  J. 
Bertrand  Payne,  Mr.  B.  W.  Procter,  Sir  Percy  Shel- 
ley, Bart.,  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.,  and  Sir  John 
Bowring.  The  Hon.  secretaries  are  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  and  the  Hon.  treasurer  is 
Mr.  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer.  Earl  Russell  (to 
whom  Leigh  Hunt  was  indebted  for  his  pension)  has 
written  to  Mr.  Mayer  from  Inverary  to  authorize 
him  in  putting  dosvn  his  name  as  a  subscriber,  and 
other  adhesions  may  be  expected  to  follow.  As  a 
vigorous  asserter  of  Liberal  opinions  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution,  —  as  a  poet,  an  essayist,  and  a 
critic,  —  Leigh  Hunt  deserves  this  testimonial  to 
his  merits,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pro- 
ject will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue." 
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HE.  KNEW  HE  WAS   RIGHT. 

By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HUGH     STAN  BURY. 


T  lias  been 
already  stat- 
ed that  Nora 
Rowley  was 
not  quite  so 
well  disposed 
as  perhaps  she 
ought  to  have 
been  to  fall 
in  love  with 
the  Honorable 
Charles  Glas- 
cock, there 
having  come 
upon  her  the 
habit  of  com- 
paring him 
with  another 
gentleman 
whenever  this 
duty  of  falling 
in  love  with 
Mr.  Glascock  was  exacted  from  her.  That  other 
gentleman  was  one  with  whom  she  knew  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
fall  in  love,  because  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the 
world ;  and  the  other  gentleman  was  equally  aware 
that  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
Nora  Rowley,  —  for  the  same  reason.  In  regard 
to  such  matters  Nora  Rowley  had  been  properly 
brought  up,  having  been  made  to  understand  by 
the  best  and  most  cautious  of  mothers,  that  in  that 
matter  of  falling  in  love  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  bread  and  cheese  should  be  considered.  "  Ro- 
mance is  a  very  pretty  thing,"  Lady  Rowley  had 
been  wont  to  say  to  her  daughters,  "  and  I  don't 
think  life  would  be  worth  having  without  a  little  of 
it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  either  of 
my  girls  would  marry  a  man  only  because  he  had 
money.  But  you  can't  even  be  romantic  without 
something  to  eat  and  drink."  Nora  thoroughly  under- 


stood all  this,  and  being  well  aware  that  her  fortune 
in  the  world,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  at  all,  could 
only  be  made  by  marriage,  had  laid  down  for  her- 
self certain  hard  lines,  —  lines  intended  to  be  as  fast 
as  they  were  hard.  Let  what  might  come  to  her  in 
the  way  of  likings  and  dislikings,  let  the  temptation 
to  her  be  ever  so  strong,  she  would  never  allow  her 
heart  to  rest  on  a  man  who,  if  he  should  ask  her  to 
bchis  wife,  would  not  have  the  means  of  supporting 
her.  There  were  many,  she  knew,  who  would  con- 
demn such  a  resolution  as  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless. 
She  heard  people  saying  so  daily.  She  read  in  books 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded.  But  she  declared 
to  herself  that  she  would  respect  the  judgment  neith- 
er of  the  people  nor  of  the  books.  To  be  poor  alone, 
to  have  to  live  without  a  husband,  to  look  forward  to 
a  life  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  of  a  career, 
almost  nothing  to  do,  to  await  the  vacuity  of  an  ex- 
istence in  which  she  would  be  useful  to  no  one,  was 
a  destiny  which  she  could  teach  herself  to  endure, 
because  it  might  probably  be  forced  upon  her  by 
necessity.  Were  her  father  to  die,  there  would 
hardly  be  bread  for  that  female  flock  to  eat.  As  it 
was,  she  was  eating  the  bread  of  a  man  in  whose 
house  she  was  no  more  than  a  visitor.  The  lot  of  a 
woman,  as  she  often  told  herself,  was  wretched,  un- 
fortunate, almost  degrading.  For  a  woman  such  as 
herself  there  was  no  path  open  to  her  energy,  other 
than  that  of  getting  a  husband.  Nora  Rowley 
thought  of  all  this  till  she  was  almost  sick  of  the 
prospect  of  her  life,  — especially  sick  of  it  when  she 
was  told  with  much  authority  by  the  Lady  Milbor- 
oughs  of  her  acquaintance,  that  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  As  to  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock,  she  had  not  as  yet 
quite  made  up  her  mind.  There  was  so  much  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  question,  if  such  falling  in 
love  could  only  be  made  possible.  But  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  fall 
in  love  with  a  poor  man.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
that,  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  make  comparisons 
between  Mr.  Glascock  and  one  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury 
a  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  at  college  the  most 
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intimate  friend  of  Louis  Trevelyan,  and  at  Ox- 
ford had  been,  in  spite  of  Trevelyan's  successes,  a 
bigger  man 'than  his  friend.  Stanbury  had  not  taken 
so  high  a  degree  as  Trevelyan,  —  indeed,  had  not 
gone  out  in  honors  at  all.  He  had  done  little  for  the 
credit  of  his  college,  and  had  never  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  wrapping  himself  up  for  life  in  the  scanty 
lambswool  of  a  fellowship.  But  he  had  won  for  him- 
self reputation  as  a  clever  speaker,  as  a  man  who 
had  learned  much  that  college  tutors  do  not  profess 
to  teach,  as  a  hard-headed,  ready-witted  fellow,  who, 
having  the  world  as  an  oyster  before  him,  which  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  open,  would  certainly 
find  either  a  knife  or  a  sword  with  which  to  open 
it. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  had  come  to 
town,  and  had  entered  nimself  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Now,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  he  was  a  barrister  of 
four  years'  standing,  but  had  never  yet  made  a 
guinea.  He  had  never  made  a  guinea  by  his  work 
as  a  barrister,  and  was  beginning  to  doubt  of  him- 
•elf  whether  he  ever  would  do  so.  Not,  as  he  knew 
well,  that  guineas  are  generally  made  with  ease  by 
barristers  of  four  years'  standing,  but  because,  as  he 
said  to  bis  friends,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  the 
knack  of  it.  He  did  not  know  an  attorney  in  the 
world,  and  could  not  conceive  how  any  attorney 
should  ever  be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  legal 
aid. 

He  had  done  his  work  of  learning  his  trade  about 
as  well  as  other  young  men,  but  had  "had  no  means 
of  distinguishing  himself  within  his  reach.  He  went 
the  Western  Circuit  because  his  aunt,  old  Miss 
Stanbury,  lived  at  Exeter,  but,  as  he  declared  of 
himself,  had  he  had  another  aunt  living  at  York,  he 
would  have  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  guide  him  in 
his  choice.  He  sat  idle  in  the  courts,  and  hated 
himself  for  so  sitting.  So  it  had  been  with  him  for 
two  years  without  any  consolation  or  additional 
burden  from  other  employment  than  that  of  his 
profession.  After  that,  by  some  chance,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Record,  and  by  degrees  had  taken  to  the  writing  of 
articles.  He  had  been  told  by  all  bis  friends,  and 
especially  by  Trevelyan,  that,  if  he  did  this,  he  might 
as  well  sell  his  gown  and  wig.  He  declared,  in 
reply,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sell  his  gown  and 
wig.  He  did  not  see  how  he  should  ever  make 
more  money  out  of  them  than  he  would  do  by  such 
sale.  But  for  the  articles  which  he  wrote  he  re- 
ceived instant  payment,  —  a  process  which  he  found 
to  be  most  consolatory,  most  comfortable,  and,  as  he 
said  to  Trevelyan,  as  warm  to  him  as  a  blanket  in 
winter. 

Trevelyan,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Stan- 
bury, had  taken  upon  himself  to  be  very  angry. 
He  professed  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
trade  of  a  journalist,  and  told  Stanbury  that  he  was 
sinking  from  the  highest  to  almost  the  lowest  business 
by  which  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman  could 
earn  his  bread.  Stanbury  had  simply  replied  that 
he  saw  some  bread  on  the  one  side,  but  none  on  the 
other ;  and  that  bread  from  some  side  was  indispen- 
sable to  him.  Then  there  had  come  to  be  that 
famous  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  Patagonia,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  sent 
out  as  a  special  correspondent  by  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Record.  His  letters  had 
been  much  read,  and  had  called  up  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  pugnacity.  He  had  made  important 
statements  which  had  been  flatly  denied,  and  found 
to  be  utterly  false  ;  which  again  had  been  warmly 


reasserted,  and  proved  to  be  most  remarkably  true 
to  the  letter.  In  this  way  the  correspondence,  and 
he  as  its  author,  became  so  much  talked  about  that, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  did  actually  sell  his 
gown  and  wig,  and  declare  to  his  friends  —  and  to 
Trevelyan  among  the  number  —  that  he  intended 
to  look  to  journalism  for  his  future  career. 

He  had  been  often  at  the  house  in  Curzon  Street 
in  the  earliest  happy  days  of  his  friend's  marriage,  and 
had  thus  become  acquainted  —  intimately  acquaint- 
ed—  with  Nora  Rowley.  And  now  again,  since 
his  return  from  Patagonia,  that  acquaintance  had 
been  renewed.  Quite  lately,  since  the  actual  sale 
of  that  wig  and  gown  had  been  effected,  he  had  not 
been  there  so  frequently  as  before,  because  Trevel- 
yan had  expressed  his  indignation  almost  too  openly. 

"  That  such  a  man  as  you  should  be  so  faint- 
hearted," Trevelyan  had  said,  "  is  a  thing  that  I  can- 
not understand." 

"  Is  a  man  faint-hearted  when  he  finds  it  improb- 
able that  he  shall  be  able  to  leap  his  horse  over  a 
house." 

"  What  you  had  to  do,  had  been  done  by  hundreds 
before  you." 

"  What  I  had  to  do  has  never  yet  been  done  by 
any  man,"  replied  Stanbury.  "  I  had  to  live  upon 
nothing  till  the  lucky  hour  should  strike." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  cowardly,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. 

Even  this  had  made  no  quarrel  between  the  two 
men ;  but  Stanbury  had  expressed  himself  annoyed 
by  his  friend's  language,  and  partly  on  that  account, 
and  partly  perhaps  on  another,  had  stayed  away  • 
from  Curzon  Street.  As  Nora  Rowley  had  made 
comparisons  about  him,  so  had  he  made  comparisons 
about  her.  He  had  owned  to  himself  that,  had  it 
been  possible  that  he  should  marry,  he  would  willing- 
ly intrust  his  happiness  to  Miss  Rowley.  And  he 
had  thought  once  or  twice  that  Trevelyan  had 
wished  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at 
some  future  day.  Trevelyan  had  always  been  much 
more  sanguine  in  expecting  success  for  his  friend  at 
the  bar  than  Stanbury  had  been  for  himself.  It 
might  well  be  that  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan  might 
think  that  a  clever  rising  barrister  would  be  an 
excellent  husband  for  his  sister-in-law,  but  that  a 
man  earning  a  precarious  living  as  a  writer  for  a 
penny  paper  would  be  by  no  means  so  desirable 
a  connection.  Stanbury,  as  he  thought  of  this, 
declared  to  himself  that  he  would  not  care  two 
straws  for  Trevelyan  in  the  matter,  if  he  could  see 
his  way  without  other  impediments.  But  the  other 
impediments  were  there  in  such  strength  and  num- 
bers as  to  make  him  feel  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  by  Fate  that  he  should  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  Although  those  letters  of  his  to  the  Daily 
Record  had  been  so  pre-eminently  successful,  he  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  earn  by  writing  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  a  month.  If  that  might  be 
continued  to  him,  he  could  live  upon  it  himself;  but, 
even  with  his  moderate  views,  it  would  not  suffice 
for  himself  and  family. 

He  had  told  Trevelyan  that,  while  living  as  an 
expectant  barrister,  he  had  no  means  of  subsistence. 
In  this,  as  Trevelyan  knew,  he  was  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. There  was  an  allowance  of  £  100  a  year  com- 
ing to  him  from  the  aunt  whose  residence  at  Exeter 
had  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  Western 
Circuit.  His  father  had  been  a  clergyman  with  a 
small  living  in  Devonshire,  and  had  now  been  dead 
some  fifteen  years.  His  mother  and  two  sisters  were 
still  living  in  a  small  cottage  in  his  late  father's  par- 
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ish,  on  the  interest  of  the  money  arising  from  a  life 
insurance..  Some  pittance,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  was  all  they  had  among  them.  But 
there  was  a  rich  aunt,  Miss  Stanbury,  to  whom  had 
come  considerable  wealth  in  a  manner  most  roman- 
tic, —  the  little  tale  shall  be  told  before  this  larger 
tall  is  completed,  —  and  this  aunt  had  undertaken 
to  educate  and  place  out  in  the  world  her  nephew 
Hugh.  So  Hugh  had  been  sent  to  Harrow,  and 
then  to  Oxford,  —  where  he  had  much  displeased 
his  aunt  by  not  accomplishing  great  things,  —  and 
then  had  been  set  down  to  make  his  fortune  as  a 
barrister  in  London,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  a 
year,  his  aunt  having  paid,  moreover,  certain  fees 
for  entrance,  tuition,  and  the  like.  The  very  hour 
in  which  Miss  Stanbury  learned  that  her  nephew 
was  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper,  she  sent  off  a 
despatch  to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  up  her  or  the 
penny  paper.  He  replied  by  saying  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  only 
line  from  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bread  would 
be  forthcoming.  By  return  of  post  he  got  another 
letter  to  say  that  he  might  draw  for  the  quarter  then 
becoming  due,  but  that  that  would  be  the  last.  And 
it  was  the  last. 

Stanbury  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  induce  his 
aunt  to  make  over  the  allowance  —  or  at  least  a 
•  part  of  it  —  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  but  the  old 
lady  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  request. 
She  never  had  given,  and  at  that  moment  did  not 
intend  to  give,  a  shilling  to  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ters of  her  brother.  Nor  did  she  intend,  or  had  she 
ever  intended,  to  leave  a  shilling  of  her  money  to 
Hugh  Stanbury,  —  as  she  had  very  often  told  him. 
The  money  was,  at  her  death,  to  go  back  to  the 
people  from  whom  it  had  come  to  her. 

When  Nora  Rowley  made  those  comparisons  be- 
tween Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Charles  Glas- 
cock, they  were  always  wound  up  very  much  in  fa- 
vor of  the  briefless  barrister.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  the  handsomer  man,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
handsome,  nor  was  he  the  bigger  man,  for  Mr.  Glas- 
cock was  six  feet  tall ;  nor  was  he  better  dressed, 
for  Stanbury  was  untidy,  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
his  outward  person.  Nor  had  he  any  air  of  fashion 
or  special  grace  to  recommend  him,  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly an  awkward-mannered  man.  But  there 
was  a  glance  of  sunshine  in  his  eye,  and  a  sweetness 
in  the  curl  of  his  mouth  when  he  smiled,  which  made 
Nora  feel  that  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  her 
had  she  not  made  so  very  strong  a  law  for  her  own 
guidance.  Stanbury  was  a  man  about  five  feet  ten, 
with  shoulders  more  than  broad  in  proportion,  stout- 
limbed,  rather  awkward  of  his  gait,  with  large  feet 
and  hands,  with  soft  wavy  light  hair,  with  light  gray 
eyes,  with  a  broad,  but  by  no  means  ugly  nose.  His 
mouth  and  lips  were  large,  and  he  rarely  showed 
his  teeth.  He  wore  no  other  beard  than  whiskers, 
which  he  was  apt  to  cut  away  through  heaviness  of 
his  hand  in  shaving,  till  Nora  longed  to  bid  him  be 
mor*  careful.  "  He  does  n't  care  what  sort  of  a  guy 
he  makes  of  himself,"  she  once  said  to  her  sister,  al- 
most angrily.  "  He  is  a  plain  man,  and  he  knows 
it,"  Emily  had  replied.  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  doubt- 
less a  handsome  man,  and  it  was  almost  on  Nora's 
tongue  to  say  something  ill-natured  on  the  subject. 
Hugh  Stanbury  was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  hot  in 
spirit  and  manner.  He  would  be  very  sage  in  ar- 
gument, pounding  down  his  ideas  on  politics,  religion, 
or  social  life  with  his  fist  as  well  as  his  voice.  He 
was  quick,  perhaps,  at  making  antipathies,  and  quick, 
too,  in  making  friendships ;  impressionable,  demon- 


strative, eager,  rapid  in  his  movements, — some- 
times to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins  and  knuc- 
kles ;  and  he  possessed  the  sweetest  temper  that  was 
ever  given  to  a  man  for  the  blessing  of  a  woman. 
Th's  was  the  man  between  whom  and  Mr.  Glascock 
Nora  Rowley  found  it  to  be  impossible  not  to  make 
comparisons. 

On  the  very  day  after  Lady  Milborough's  dinner- 
party Stanbury  overtook  Trevelyan  in  the  street, 
and  asked  his  friend  where  he  was  going  eastward. 
Trevelyan  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  lawyer, 
and  said  so.  But  he  did  not  say  why  he  was  going 
to  his  lawyer.  He  had  sent  to  his  wife  by  Nora  that 
morning  to  know  whether  she  would  make  to  him 
the  promise  he  required.  The  only  answer  which 
Nora  could  draw  from  her  sister  was  a  counter  ques- 
tion, demanding  whether  he  would  ask  her  pardon 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  her.  Nora  had  been 
most  eager,  most  anxious,  most  conciliatory  as  a  mes- 
senger ;  but  no  good  had  come  of  these  messages, 
and  Trevelyan  had  gone  forth  to  tell  all  his  trouble 
to  his  family  lawyer.  Old  Mr.  Bideawhile  had  been 
his  father's  ancient  and  esteemed  friend,  and  he 
could  tell  things  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  tell  to  any  other  living  man  ; 
and  he  could  generally  condescend  to  accept  Mr. 
Bideawhile's  advice,  knowing  that  his  father  before 
him  had  been  guided  by  the  same. 

"  But  you  are  out  of  your  way  for  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  I  have  to  call  at  Twining's.  And  where  are 
you  going  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  three  times  round  St.  James's  Park 
to  collect  my  thoughts,"  said  Stanbury,  "  and  now 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  Daily  R.,  250,  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  my  custom  of  an  afternoon.  I  am  prepared  to 
instruct  the  British  public  of  to-morrow  on  any  sub- 
ject, as  per  order,  from  the  downfall  of  a  European 
compact  to  the  price  of  a  London  mutton  chop." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about 
it,"  said  Trevelyan,  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  another  word.  How  should  there  be  ? 
Aunt  Jemima  has  already  drawn  tight  the  purse- 
strings,  and  it  would  soon  be  the  casual  ward  in 
earnest  if  it  were  not  for  the  Daily  R.  God  bless 
the  Daily  R. !  Only  think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
all  subjects  open  to  one,  from  the  destinies  of  France 
to  the  profit  proper  to  a  butcher." 

"Ifyoulikeit!" 

"  I  do  like  it.  It  may  not  be  altogether  honest. 
I  don't  know  what  is.  But  it 's  a  deal  honester  than 
defending  thieves  and  bamboozling  juries.  How  is 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  'a  pretty  well,  thank  you." 

Stanbury  knew  at  once,  from  the  tone  of  his 
friend's  voice,  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"  And  Louis  the  less  ? "  he  said,  asking  after 
Trevelyan's  child. 

"  He  's  all  right." 

"  And  Miss  Rowley  ?  When  one  begins  one's 
inquiries  one  is  bound  to  go  through  the  whole 
family." 

"  Miss  Rowley  is  pretty  well,"  said  Trevelyan. 

Previously  to  this,  Trevelyan  when  speaking  of 
his  sister-in-law  to  Stanbury,  had  always  called  her. 
Nora,  and  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  her  as  though 
she  were  almost  as  much  the  friend  of  one  of  them 
as  of  the  other.  The  change  of  tone  on  this  occa- 
sion was  in  truth  occasioned  by  the  sadness  of  the 
man's  thoughts  in  reference  to  his  wife,  but  Stanbury 
attributed  it  to  another  cause.  "  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  at  least  he 
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should  not  show  mo  that  he  is."  Then  they  part- 
ed, Trevelyan  going  into  Twining's  bank,  and 
Stanbury  passing  on  towards  the  office  of  the 
Daily  R 

Stanbury  had  in  truth  been  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  the  state  of  his  friend's  mind  on  that  morning. 
Trevelyan,  although  he  had,  according  to  his  custom, 
put  in  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  newspaper 
line  of  life,  was  at  the  moment  thinking  whether  he 
would  not  tell  all  his  trouble  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 
He  knew  that  he  should  not  find  anywhere,  not 
even  in  Mr.  Bideawhile,  a  more  friendly  or  more 
trustworthy  listener.  When  Nora  Rowley's  name 
had  been  mentioned,  he  had  not  thought  of  her. 
He  had  simply  repeated  the  name  with  the  usual 
answer.  He  was  at  the  moment  cautioning  himself 
against  a  confidence  which  after  all  might  not  be 
necessary,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was  not  made. 
When  one  is  in  trouble  it  is  a  great  ease  to  tell 
one's  trouble  to  a  friend ;  but  then  one  should  al- 
ways wash  one's  dirty  linen  at  home.  The  latter 
consideration  prevailed,  and  Trevelyan  allowed  his 
friend  to  go  on  without  burdening  him  with  the 
story  of  that  domestic  quarrel.  Nor  did  he  on  that 
occasion  tell  it  to  Mr.  Bideawhile ;  for  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  was  not  found  at  his  chambers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHOWING    IIOW   THE    QUARREL   PROGRESSED. 

Trevelyan  got  back  to  his  own  house  at  about 
three,  and,  on  going  into  the  library,  found  on  his 
table  a  letter  to  him  addressed  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing. He  opened  it  quickly,  hoping  to  find  that 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and  resolving  that 
if  it  were  made  he  would  at  once  become  affection- 
ate, yielding,  and  gentle  to  his  wife.  But  there  was 
not  a  word  written  by  his  wife  within  the  envelope. 
It  contained  simply  another  letter,  already  opened, 
addressed  to  her.  This  letter  had  been  brought  up 
to  her  during  her  husband's  absence  from  the  house, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

Acrobats,  Thursday. 

Dear  Emily  :  I  have  just  come  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  It  is  all  settled,  and  Sir  M.  has  been 
sent  for.     Of  course,  ycu  will  tell  T.  now. 

Yours,  F.  0. 

The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  she  received  it,  had  had 
great  doubts  whether  she  would  enclose  it  to  her 
husband  opened  or  unopened.  She  had  hitherto 
refused  to  make  the  promise  which  her  husband 
exacted,  but  nevertheless  she  was  minded  to  obey 
him.  Had  he  included  in  his  demand  any  require- 
ment that  she  should  receive  no  letter  from  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  would  not  have  opened  this  one.  But 
nothing  had  been  said  about  letters,  and  she  would 
not  show  herself  to  be  afraid.  So  she  read  the  note, 
and  then  sent  it  down  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
table  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him. 

"  If  he  is  not  altogether  blinded,  it  will  show  him 
how  cruelly  he  has  wronged  me,"  said  she  to  her  sis- 
ter. She  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  her  boy  in 
her  lap,  telling  herself  that  the  child's  features  were 
in  all  respects  the  very  same  as  his  father's,  and 
that,  come  what  come  might,  the  child  should  always 
be  taught  by  her  to  love  and  respect  his  father.  And 
then  there  came  a  horrible  thought.  What  if  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  her  ?  If  this  quar- 
rel, out  of  which  she  saw  no  present  mode  of  escape, 


were  to  lead  to  a  separation  between  her  and  her 
husband,  would  not  the  law,  and  the  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  all  the  Lady  Milboroughs  of  their  joint 
acquaintance  into  the  bargain,  say  that  the  child 
should  go  with  his  father  ?  The  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  the  Lady  Milboroughs  would,  of  course, 
say  that  she  was  the  sinner.  And  what  could  she 
do  without  her  boy  ?  Would  not  any  humility,  any 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  be  better  for  her  than  that  ? 
"  It  *is  a  very  poor  thing  to  be  a  woman,"  she  said 
to  her  sister. 

"  It  is  perhaps  better  than  being  a  dog,"  said 
Nora  ;  "  but  of  course,  we  can't  compare  ourselves  to 
men." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  dog.  One  would  n't 
be  made  to  suffer  so  much.  When  a  puppy  is  taken 
away  from  its  mother,  she  is  bad  enough  for  a  few 
days,  but  she  gets  over  it  in  a  week."  There  was  a 
pause  then  for  a  few  moments.  Nora  knew  well 
which  way  ran  the  current  of  her  sister's  thoughts, 
and  had  nothing  at  the  present  moment  which  she 
could  say  on  that  subject.  "  It  is  very  hard  for  a 
woman  to  know  what  to  do,"  continued  Emily, 
"  but  if  she  is  to  marry,  I  think  she  had  better  mar- 
ry a  fool.  After  all,  a  fool  generally  knows  that  he 
is  a  fool,  and  will  trust  some  one,  though  he  may 
not  trust  his  wife." 

"  I  will  never  wittingly  marry  a  fool,"  said 
Nora. 

"  You  will  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  of  course.  I 
don't  say  that  he  is  a  fool ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
has  that  kind  of  strength  which  shows  itself  in  per- 
versity." 

"  If  he  asked  me,  I  should  not  have  him ;  —  and 
he  will  never  ask  me." 

"  He  will  ask  you,  and,  of  course,  you  '11  take  him. 
Why  not  V  You  can't  be  otherwise  than  a  woman. 
And  you  must  marry.  And  this  man  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  will  be  a  peer.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  against  him,  except  that  he  does  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  Louis  intends  to  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  some  day,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  All  the  same,  I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Clascock. 
A  woman  can  die,  at  any  rate,"  said  Nora. 

'j  No,  she  can't.  A  woman  must  be  decent ;  and 
to  die  of  want  is  very  indecent.  She  can't  die,  and 
she  must  n't  be  in  want,  and  she  ought  n't  to  be  a 
burden.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
every  man  should  have  two  to  choose  from ;  and 
therefore  there  are  so  many  more  of  us  than  the 
world  wants.  I  wonder  whether  you  'd  mind  taking 
that  down  stairs  to  his  table  ?  I  don't  like  to  send 
it  by  the  servant ;  and  I  don't  want  to  go  my- 
self." 

Then  Nora  had  taken  the  letter  down,  and  left 
it  where  Louis  Trevelyan  would  be  sure  to  find 
it. 

He  did  find  it,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when 
he  perceived  that  it  contained  no  word  from  his 
wife  to  himself.  He  opened  Colonel  Osborne's 
note,  and  read  it,  and  became,  as  he  did  so,  almost 
more  angry  than  before.  Who  was  this  man  that 
he  should  dare  to  address  another  man's  wife  as 
"  Dear  Emily "  ?  At  the  moment  Trevelyan  re- 
membered well  enough  that  he  had  heard  the  man 
so  call  his  wife,  that  it  had  been  done  openly  in  his 
presence,  and  had  not  given  him  a  thought.  But 
Lady  Rowley  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  then  been 
present  also ;  and  that  man  on  that  occasion  had 
been  the  old  friend  of  the  old  father,  and  not  the 
would-be  young  friend  of  the  young  daughter. 
Trevelyan  could  hardly  reason  about  it,  but  felt 
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that  whereas  the  one  was  not  improper,  the  other 
was  grossly  impertinent,  and  even  wicked.  And 
then,  again,  his  wife,  his  Emily,  was  to  show  to  him, 
to  her  husband,  or  was  not  to  show  to  him,  the  let- 
ter which  she  received  from  this  man,  the  letter  in 
which  she  was  addressed  as  "  Dear  Emily,"  accord- 
ing to  this  man's  judgment  and  wish,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  and  wish,  —  not  according 
to  the  judgment  and  wish  of  him  who  was  her  hus- 
band, her  lord,  and  her  master  !  "  Of  course,  you 
will  tell  T.  now."  This  was  intolerable  to  him.  It 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  second, 
and  this  man  to  be  regarded  as  first.  And  then  he 
began  to  recapitulate  all  the  good  things  he  had 
done  for  his  wife,  and  all  the  causes  which  he  had 
given  her  for  gratitude.  Had  he  not  taken  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  bestowed  upon  her  the  half  of  all 
that  he  had,  simply  for  herself,  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  her  love  ?  He  had  possessed  money, 
position,  a  name,  —  all  that  makes  life  worth  hav- 
ing. 

He  had  found  her  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world, 
with  no  fortune,  with  no  advantages  of  family  or  so- 
cial standing,  —  so  circumstanced  that  any  friend 
would  have  warned  him  against  such  a  marriage ; 
but  he  had  given  her  his  heart,  and  his  hand,  and 
his  house,  and  had  asked  for  nothing  in  return  but 
that  he  should  be  all  in  all  to  her,  —  that  he  should  be 
her  one  god  upon  earth.  And  he  had  done  more  even 
than  this.  "  Bring  your  sister,"  he  had  said.  "  The 
house  shall  be  big  enough  for  her  also,  and  she  shall 
be  my  sister  as  well  as  yours."  Who  had  ever  done 
more  for  a  woman,  or  shown  a  more  absolute  confi- 
dence ?  And  now  what  was  the  return  he  received  ? 
She  was  not  contented  with  her  one  god  upon  earth, 
but  must  make  to  herself  other  gods,  —  another  god, 
and  that  too  out  of  a  lump  of  the  basest  clay  to  be 
found  around  her.  He  thought  that  he  could  re- 
member to  have  heard  it  said  in  early  days,  long  be- 
fore he  himself  had  had  an  idea  of  marrying,  that  no 
man  should  look  for  a  wife  from  among  the  tropics, 
that  women  educated  amidst  the  languors  of  those 
sunny  climes  rarely  came  to  possess  those  high  ideas 
of  conjugal  duty  and  feminine  truth  which  a  man 
should  regard  as  the  first  requisites  of  a  gBod  wife. 
As  he  thought  of  all  this,  he  almost  regretted  that  he 
had  ever  visited  the  Mandarins,  or  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley. 

He  should  have  nourished  no  such  thoughts  in  his 
heart.  He  had,  indeed,  been  generous  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  wife's  family ;  but  we  may  almost  say  that 
the  man  who  is  really  generous  in  such  matters  is 
unconscious  of  his  own  generosity.  The  giver  who 
gives  the  most,  gives,  and  does  not  know  that  he 
gives.  And  had  not  she  given  too  ?  In  that  matter 
of  giving  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  if  each  gives 
all,  the  two  are  equal,  let  the  things  given  be  what 
they  may  !  King  Cophetua  did  nothing  for  his  beggar 
maid,  unless  she  were  to  him,  after  he  had  married 
her,  as  royal  a  queen  as  though  he  had  taken  her 
from  the  oldest  stock  of  reigning  families  then  extant. 
Tre vely an  knew  all  this  himself,  —  had  said  so  to  him- 
self a  score  of  times,  though  not  probably  in  spoken 
words  or  formed  sentences.  But,  that  all  was  equal 
between  himself  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  been 
a  thing  ascertained  by  him  as  a  certainty.  There 
was  no  debt  of  gratitude  from  her  to  him  which  he 
did  not  acknowledge  to  exist  also  as  from  him  to  her. 
But  yet,  in  his  anger,  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
thinking  of  the  gifts  he  had  showered  upon  her. 
And  he  had  been,  was,  would  ever  be,  if  she  would 
only  allow  it,  so  true  to  her !  He  had  selected  no  other 


friend  to  take  her  place  in  his  councils !  There  was 
no  "  dear  Mary  "  or  "  dear  Augusta  "  with  whom  he 
had  secrets  to  be  kept  from  his  wife.  When  there 
arose  with  him  any  question  of  interest,  —  question 
of  interest  such  as  was  this  of  the  return  of  Sir  Mar- 
maduke to  her,  —  he  would  show  it  in  all  its  bearings 
to  his  wife.  He  had  his  secrets  too,  but  his  secrets 
had  all  been  made  secrets  for  her  also.  There  was 
not  a  woman  in  the  world  in  whose  company  he  took 
special  delight  in  her  absence. 

And  if  there  had  been,  how  much  less  would  have 
been  her  ground  of  complaint  V  Let  a  man  have 
any  such  friendships,  —  what  friendships  he  may,  — 
he  does  not  disgrace  his  wife.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
so  true  of  heart  that  he  desired  no  such  friendships ; 
but  for  a  man  indulging  in  such  friendships  there 
might  be  excuse.  Even  though  a  man  be  false,  a 
woman  is  not  shamed  and  brought  unto  the  dust  be- 
fore all  the  world.  But  the  slightest  rumor  on  a 
woman's  name  is  a  load  of  infamy  on  her  husband's 
shoulders.  It  was  not  enough  for  Caasar  that  his 
wife  should  be  true  ;  it  was  necessary  to  Caesar  that 
she  should  not  even  be  suspected.  Trevelyan  told 
himself  that  he  suspected  his  wife  of  no  sin.  God 
forbid  that  it  should  ever  come  to  that,  both  for  his 
sake  and  for  hers ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
that  boy  who  was  so  dear  to  them  both !  But  there 
would  be  the  vile  whispers,  and  dirty  slanders  would 
be  dropped  from  envious  tongues  into  envious  ears, 
and  minds  prone  fo  evil  would  think  evil  of  him  and 
of  his.  Had  not  Lady  Milborough  already  cautioned 
him  ?  O  that  he  should  have  lived  to  have  been 
cautioned  about  his  wife  ;  —  that  he  should  be  told 
that  eyes  outside  had  looked  into  the  sacred  shrine 
of  his  heart  and  seen  that  things  there  were  fatally 
amiss  !  And  yet  Lady  Milborough  was  quite  right. 
Had  he  not  in  his  hand  at  this  mome»t  a  document 
that  proved  her  to  be  right  ?  "  Dear  Emily  ! "  He 
took  this  note,  and  crushed  it  in  his  fist,  and  then 
pulled  it  into  fragments. 

But  what  should  he  do  ?  There  was,  first  of  all 
considerations,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  wife, 
and  the  love  which  he  bore  her.  That  she  was  igno- 
rant and  innocent  he  was  sure ;  but  then  she  was 
so  contumacious  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  take  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  guarding  her  from  the  effects 
of  her  ignorance,  and  maintaining  for  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  innocence.  He  was  her  master,  and 
she  must  know  that  he  was  her  master.  But  how 
was  he  to  proceed  when  she  refused  to  obey  the 
plainest  and  most  necessary  command  which  he  laid 
upon  her  ?  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  his  wife's 
master,  he  cannot  maintain  his  masterdom  by  any 
power  which  the  law  places  in  his  hands.  He  had 
asked  his  wife  for  a  promise  of  obedience,  and  she 
would  not  give  it  to  him !  What  was  he  to  do 
next  ?  He  could,  no  doubt,  —  at  least  he  thought 
so,  —  keep  the  man  from  her  presence.  He  could 
order  the  servant  not  to  admit  the  man,  and  the 
servant  would,  doubtless,  obey  him.  But  to  what  a 
condition  would  he  then  have  -been  brought ! 
Would  not  the  world  then  be  over  for  him,  —  over 
for  him  as  the  husband  of  a  wife  whom  he  could  not 
love  unless  he  respected  her  ?  Better  that  there 
should  be  no  such  world  than  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
servant  to  guard  the  conduct  of  his  wife. 

As  he  thought  of  it  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  if 
she  would  not  obey  him,  and  give  him  this  promise, 
they  must  be  separated.  He  would  not  live  with 
her,  he  would  not  give  her  the  privileges  of  his  wife, 
if  she  refused  to  render  to  him  the  obedience  which 
was  his  privilege.     The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
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more  convinced  be  was  that  he  ought  not  to  yield 
to  her.  Let  her  once  yield  to  him,  and  then  his 
tenderness  should  begin,  and  there  should  be  no 
limit  to  it.  But  he  would  not  see  her  till  she  had 
yielded.  He  would  not  see  her;  and  if  be  should 
find  that  she  did  see  Colonel  Osborne,  then  he 
would  tell  her  that  she  could  no  longer  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  with  him. 

His  resolution  on  these  points  was  very  strong, 
and  yet  there  came  over  him  a  feeling  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  gentle.  There  was  a  feeling  also, 
that  that  privilege  of  receiving  obedience  which 
was  so  indubitably  his  own  could  only  be  maintained 
by  certain  wise  practices  on  his  part,  in  which  gen- 
tleness must  predominate.  Wives  are  bound  to 
obey  their  husbands,  but  obedience  cannot  be  ex- 
acted from  wives,  as  it  may  from  servants,  by  aid  of 
law  and  with  penalties,  or  as  from  a  horse,  by  pun- 
ishments and  manger  curtailments.  A  man  should 
be  master  in  his  own  house,  but  he  should  make  his 
mastery  palatable,  equitable,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  a  thing  almost  unfelt.  How  was  he  to  do  all 
this  now,  when  he  had  already  given  an  order  to 
which  obedience  had  been  refused  unless  under  cer- 
tain stipulations,  —  an  agreement  with  which  would 
be  degradation  to  him  ?  He  bad  pointed  out  to  his 
wife  her  duty,  and  she  had  said  she  would  do  her 
duty  as  pointed  out,  on  condition  that  he  would  beg 
her  pardon  for  having  pointed  it  out !  This  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do.  L#t  the  heavens  fall, 
—  and  the  falling  of  the  heavens  in  this  case  was  a 
separation  between  him  and  his  wife,  —  but  he 
would  not  consent  to  such  injustice  as  that ! 

But  what  was  he  to  do  at  this  moment,  — 
especially  with  reference  to  that  note  which  he  had 
destroyed.  At  last  he  resolved  to  write  to  his  wife, 
and  he  consequently  did  write  and  send  to  her  the 
following  letter :  — 

May  4. 

Dearest  Ejiily:  If  Colonel  Osborne  should 
write  to  you  again,  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
not  open  his  letter.  As  you  know  his  handwriting 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging.  Should 
any  further  letter  come  from  Colonel  Osborne  ad- 
dressed to  you,  you  had  better  put  it  under  cover  to 
me,  and  take  no  notice  of  it  yourself. 

I  shall  dine  at  the  club  to-day.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  Peacock's  in  the  evening.  You 
had  better  write  a  line  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be 
there.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Nora  should  lose  her 
evening.  Pray,  think  very  carefully  over  what  I 
have  asked  of  you.  My  request  to  you  is,  that  you 
will  not  willingly  see  Colonel  Osborne  again.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  this  is  not  supposed 
to  extend  to  accidental  meetings,  as  to  which, 
should  they  occur,  —  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
occur,  —  you  would  find  that  they  would  be  wholly 
unnoticed  by  me. 

But  I  must  request  that  you  will  comply  with 
my  wish  in  this  matter.  If  you  will  send  for  me  I 
will  go  to  you  instantly,  and  after  one  word  from 
you  to  the  desired  effect,  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  by  me  to  a  subject  so  hateful. 
As  I  have  done,  and  am  doing  what  I  think  to  be 
right,  I  cannot  stultify  myself  by  saying  that  I  think 
I  have  been  wrong. 

Yours  always,  dearest  Emily, 

With  the  most  thorough  love, 

Louis  Trevelyan. 

This  letter  he  himself  put  on  his  wife's  dressing- 
room  table,  and  then  he  went  out  to  his  club. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SHOWING    HOW    RECONCILIATION    WAS    MADE. 

"  Look  at  that;"  said  Mrs.  Trevclyan,  when,  her 
sister  came  into  her  room  about  an  hour  before  din- 
ner-time. Nora  read  the  letter,  and  then  asked  her 
sister  what  she  meant  to  do.  "  I  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Peacock.  I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  do. 
It  is  very  hard  upon  you,  —  that  you  should  have 
been  kept  at  home.  But  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Glas- 
cock would  have  been  at  Mrs.  Peacock's." 

"  And  what  else  will  you  do,  Emily  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  —  simply  live  deserted  and  forlorn  till 
he  shall  choose  to  find  his  wits  again.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  a  woman  can  do.  If  he  chooses 
to  dine  at  his  club  every  day  I  can't  help  it.  We 
must  put  off  all  the  engagements,  and  that  will  be 
hard  upon  you." 

"  Don't  talk  about  me.  It  is  too  terrible  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  quarrel." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?,    Have  I  been  wrong  ?  " 

"  Simply  do  what  he  tells  you,  whether  it  is  wrong 
or  right.  If  it's  right,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if 
it 's  wrong,  it  will  not  be  your  fault." 

"  That 's  very  easily  said  and  it  sounds  logical ; 
but  you  must  know  it 's  unreasonable." 

"  I  don't  care  about  reason.  He  is  your  husband, 
and,  if  he  wishes  it,  you  should  do  it.  And  what  will 
be  the  harm  ?  You  don't  mean  to  see  Colonel  Os- 
borne any  more.  You  have  already  said  that  he 's 
not  to  be  admitted." 

"  I  have  said  that  nobody  is  to  be  admitted. 
Louis  has  driven  me  to  that.  How  can  I  look  the 
servant  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that  any  special 
gentleman  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  me  ?  O 
dear !  O  dear  !  have  I  done  anything  to  deserve  it  ? 
Was  ever  so  monstrous  an  accusation  made  against 
any  woman !  If  it  were  not  for  my  boy  I  would 
defy  him  to  do  his  worst." 

On  the  day  following  Nora  became  a  messenger 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  before  dinner- 
time a  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  _  Of  course 
the  wife  gave  way  at  last ;  and  of  course  she  gave 
way  so.cunningly  that  the  husband  received  none 
of  the  gratification  which  he  had  expected  in  her 
surrender.  "  Tell  him  to  come,"  Nora  had  urged. 
"  Of  course  he  can  come  if  he  pleases,"  Emily  had 
replied.  Then  Nora  had  told  Louis  to  come,  and 
Louis  had  demanded  whether,  if  he  did  so,  the 
promise  which  he  exacted  would  be  given.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Nora  perverted  the  truth  a  little  ;  but 
if  ever  such  perversion  may  be  forgiven,  forgiveness 
was  due  to  her.  If  they  could  only  be  brought  to- 
gether, she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  reconcili- 
ation. They  were  brought  together,  and  there  was  a 
reconciliation. 

"  Dearest  Emily,  I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you," 
said  the  husband,  walking  up  to  his  wife  in  their 
bedroom,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Louis,  for  the  last 
two  days,"  said  she,  very  gravely,  —  returning  his 
kiss,  but  returning  it  somewhat  coldly. 

"  We  have  both  been  unhappy,  I  am  sure,"  said 
he.  Then  he  paused,  that  the  promise  might  be 
made  to  him.  He  had  certainly  understood  that  it 
was  to  be  made  without  reserve,  —  as  an  act  on  her 
part  which  she  had  fully  consented  to  perform.  But 
she  stood  silent,  with  one  hand  on  the  dressing-table, 
looking  away  from  him,  very  beautiful,  and  dignified 
too,  in  her  manner ;  but  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
either  repentant  or  submissive.      "Nora  said  that 
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you  would  make  me  the  promise  which  I  ask  from 
you." 

"  I  cannot  think,  Louis,  how  you  can  want  such  a 
promise  from  me." 

"I  think  it  right  to  ask  it ;  I  do  indeed." 

"  Can  you  imagine  that  I  shall  ever  willingly  see 
this  gentleman  again  after  what  has  occurred  ?  It 
will  be  for  you  to  tell  the  servant.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  do  that.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
will  encourage  no  person  to  come  to  your  house  of 
whom  you  disapprove.  It  would  be  exactly  the 
same  of  any  man  or  of  any  woman." 

"  That  is  all  that  I  ask." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  formal  request  in  the  matter. 
Your  word  was  quite  sufficient.  That  you  should 
find  cause  of  complaint  in  Colonel  Osborne's  coming 
here  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing." 

"  Quite  a  different  thing,"  said  he. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  either  your  mo- 
tives or  your  fears.  I  do  not  understand  them. 
My  own  self-respect  prevents  me  from  supposing  it 
to  be  possible  that  you  have  attributed  an  evil 
thought  to  me." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  have,"  said  the  husband. 

"  That  I  can  assure  you  I  regard  as  a  matter  of 
course,"  said  the  wife. 

"But  you  know,  Emily,  the  way  in  which  the 
world  talks." 

"  The  world  !  And  do  you  regard  the  world, 
Louis  ?  " 

"  Lady  Milborough,  I  believe,  spoke  to  yourself." 

"  Lady  Milborough  !  No,  she  did  not  speak  to 
me.  She  began  to  do  so,  but  I  was  careful  to  silence 
her  at  once.  From  you,  Louis,  I  am  bound  to  hear 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  say  to  me ;  but  I  will 
not  hear  from  any  other  lips  a  single  word  that  may 
be  injurious  to  your  honor."  This  she  said  very 
quietly,  with  much  dignity,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
better  not  answer  her.  She  had  given  him  the 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  if  he  pushed  the  matter  further  she  might  go  back 
even  from 'that  amount  of  submission.  So  he  kissed 
her  again,  and  had  the  boy  brought  into  the  room, 
and  by  the  time  that  he  went  to  dress  for  dinner  he 
was  able,  at  any  rate,  to  seem  to  be  well  pleased. 

"  Richard,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  as  soon  as  he 
was  down  stairs,  "  when  Colonel  Osborne  calls  again, 
say  that  you  mistress  is  —  not  at  home."  He  gave 
the  order  in  the  most  indifferent  tone  of  voice  which 
he  could  assume  ;  but  as  he  gave  it  he  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  it.  Richard,  who,  with  the  other  ser- 
vants, had  of  course  known  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  his  master  and  mistress  for  the  last 
two  days,  no  doubt  understood  all  about  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  on  the  next 
day,  a  Saturday,  there  came  another  note  from  Col- 
onel Osborne.  The  servant  brought  it  to  his  mis- 
tress, and  she,  when  she  had  looked  at  it,  put  it  down 
by  her  plate.  Trevelyan  knew  immediately  from 
whom  the  letter  had  come,  and  understood  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  his  wife  to  give  it  up  in  the  ser- 
vant's presence.  The  letter  lay  there  till  the  man 
was  out  of  the  room,  and  then  she  handed  it  to 
Nora.  "  Will  you  give  that  to  Louis  ?  "  she  said. 
"  It  comes  from  the  man  whom  he  supposes  to  be  my 
lover." 

"  Emily  ! "  said  he,  jumping  from  his  seat,  "  how 
can  you  allow  words  so  horrible  and  so  untrue  to  fall 
from  your  mouth  ?  " 

"  If  it  be  not  so,  why  am  I  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  this  ?     The  servant  knows,  of  course, 


from  whom  the  letter  comes,  and  sees  that  I  have 
been  forbidden  to  open  it."  Then  the  man  returned 
to  the  room,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  passed 
off  almost  in  silence.  It  was  their  custom,  when  they 
dined  without  company,  to  leave  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, but  on  this  evening  Trevelyan  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  that  he  might  read  Colonel  Os- 
borne's letter.  He  waited,  standing  on  the  rug  with 
his  face  to  the  fireplace,  till  he  was  quite  alone,  and 
then  he  opened  it.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

"Dear  Emlly," — Trevelyan,  as  he  read  this, 
cursed  Colonel  Osborne  between  his  teeth,  — 

Dear  Emily:  I  called  this  afternoon,  but  you 
were  out.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed 
by  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  you  should  rather  be 
glad  of  it.  They  say  at  the  C.  O.  that  Sir  Marma- 
duke  would  not  receive  their  letter,  if  sent  now,  till 
the  middle  of  June,  and  that  he  could  not  be  in  Lon- 
don, let  him  do  what  he  would,  till  the  end  of  July. 
They  hope  to  have  the  session  over  by  that  time,  and 
therefore  the  committee  is  to  be  put  off  till  next  ses- 
sion. They  mean  to  have  Lord  Bowles  home  from 
Canada,  and  they  think  that  Bowles  would  like  to 
be  here  in  the  winter.  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  sum- 
moned for  February  next,  and  will  of  course  stretch 
his  stay  over  the  hot  months.  All  this  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  for  the  best.  Lady  Rowley  could  hardly 
have  packed  up  her  things  and  come  away  at  a  day's 
notice,  whatever  your  father  might  have  done.  I  '11 
call  to-morrow  at  luncheon-time. 

Yours  always,  F.  O. 

There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  this  letter,  — 
excepting  always  the  "  Dear  Emily," — nothing  which 
it  was  not  imperative  on  Colonel  Osborne  to  com- 
municate to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Trevelyan  must  now  go  up  stairs  and  tell  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  to  his  wife.  But  he  felt  that  he  had 
created  for  himself  a  terrible  trouble.  He  must  tell 
his  wife  what  was  in  the  letter,  but  the  very  telling 
of  it  would  be  a  renewing  of  the  soreness  of  his 
wound.  And  then  what  was  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  the  threatened  visit  for  the  Sunday  morning  ? 
Trevelyan  knew  very  well  that,  were  his  wife  denied 
at  that  hour,  Colonel  Osborne  would  understand 
the  whole  matter.  He  had  doubtless,  in  his  anger, 
intended  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  understand 
the  whole  matter ;  but  he  was  calmer  now  than  he 
had  been  then,  and  almost  wished  that  the  command 
given  by  him  had  not  been  so  definite  and  imperious. 
He  remained  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
thinking  of  it,  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  then  went 
up  into  the  drawing-room.  "  Emily,"  he  said,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting;  "  you 
had  better  read  that  letter." 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  not,"  she  replied,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  Then  Nora  can  read  it.  It  concerns  you  both 
equally." 

Nora,  with  hesitating  hand,  took  the  letter  and 
read  it.  "  They  are  not  to  come  after  all,"  said  she, 
u  till  next  February." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Something  about  the  session.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand." 

"  Lord  Bowles  is  to  come  from  Canada,"  said 
Louis,  "  and  they  think  he  would  prefer  being  here 
in  the  winter.     I  dare  say  he  would." 

u  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  papa  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  they  must  both  be  here  together,"  said 
Nora. 
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M  I  call  that  very  hard  indeed,"  said  Mr*  Trevel- 
yan. 

14 1  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  said  her  husband. 
41  His  coming  at  all  is  so  much  of  a  favor  that  it  is 
almost  a  job." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  job  at  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "  Somebody  is  wanted,  and  nobody 
can  know  more  of  the  service  than  papa  does.  But 
as  the  other  man  is  a  lord,  I  suppose  papa  must  give 
way.  Does  he  say  anything  about  mamma, 
Nora  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  read  the  letter  yourself,"  said 
Trevelyan,  who  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
know  of  the  threatened  visit. 

44  No,  Louis,  I  shall  not  do  that.  You  must  not 
blow  hot  and  cold  too.  Till  the  other  day  I  should 
have  thought  that  Colonel  Osborne's  letters  were  as 
innocent  as  an  old  newspaper.  As  you  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  poisoned,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them." 

This  speech  made  him  very  angry.  It  seemed 
that  his  wife,  who  had  yielded  to  him,  was  deter- 
mined to  take  out  the  value  of  her  submission  in  the 
most  disagreeable  words  which  she  could  utter. 
Nora  now  closed  the  letter,  and  handed  it  back  to 
her  brother-in-law.  He  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  sat  for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  book.  At  last  he  spoke  again.  "  Colonel 
Osborne  says  that  he  will  call  to-morrow  at  luncheon- 
time.  You  can  admit  him,  if  you  please,  and  thank 
him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  this  matter." 

44 1  shall  not  remain  in  the  room  if  he  be  admit- 
ted," said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

There  was  silence  again  for  some  minutes,  and 
the  cloud  upon  Trevelyan's  brow  became  blacker 
than  before.  Then  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  round  to  the  sofa  on  which  his  wife  was  sit- 
ting. "  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  that  your  wishes  and 
mine  in  this  matter  must  be  the  same." 

41 1  cannot  tell  what  your  wishes  are,"  she  replied. 
44 1  never  was  more  in  the  dark  on  any  subject  in 
my  life.  My  wishes  at  present  are  confined  to  a  de- 
sire to  save  you  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the 
shame  which  must  be  attached  to  your  own  suspi- 
cions." 

41 1  have  never  had  any  suspicions." 

44  A  husband  without  suspicions  does  not  intercept 
his  wife's  letters.  A  husband  without  suspicions 
does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  his  servants  to  guard  his 
wife.     A  husband  without  suspicions  —  " 

44  Emily,"  exclaimed  Nora  Rowley,  "  how  can  you 
say  such  things,  —  on  purpose  to  provoke  him  ?  " 

44  Yes ;  on  purpose  to  provoke  me,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. 

44  And  have  I  not  been  provoked  ?  Have  I  not 
been  injured  ?  You  say  now  that  you  have  not  sus- 
pected me,  and  yet  in  what  condition  do  I  find  my- 
self ?  Because  an  old  woman  has  chosen  to  talk 
scandal  about  me,  I  am  placed  in  a  position  in  my 
own  house  which  is  disgraceful  to  you  and  insup- 
portable to  myself.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  here  on  Sundays,  and  will,  of  course, 
know  that  we  are  at  home.  You  must  manage  it  as 
you  please.  If  you  choose  to  receive  him,  I  will  go 
up  stairs." 

44  Why  can't  you  let  him  come  in  and  go  away, 
just  as  usual  ?  "  said  Nora. 

44  Because  Louis  has  made  me  promise  that  I  will 
never  willingly  be  in  his  company  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  4l  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
avoid  a  promise  so  disgraceful  to  me ;  but  it  was 
exacted,  and  it  shall  be  kept."     Having  so  spoken, 


she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  to  the 
nursery.  Trevelyan  sat  for  an  hour  with  his  book 
before  him,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  but  his 
wife  did  not  come  down  stairs.  Then  Nora  went  up 
to  her,  and  he  descended  to  his  solitude  below.  So 
far  he  had  hardly  gained  much  by  the  enforced 
obedience  of  his  wife. 

On  the  next  morning  the  three  went  to  church 
together,  and,  as  they  were  walking  home,  Trevel- 
yan's heart  was  filled  with  returning  gentleness 
towards  his  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  at  wrath 
with  her  after  the  church  service  which  they  had 
just  heard  together.  But  he  was  softer-hearted 
than  was  she,  and  knowing  this,  was  almost  afraid 
to  say  anything  that  would  again  bring  forth  from 
her  expressions  of  scorn.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone  within  the  house  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  apart.  44  Let  all  this  be,"  said  he,  "  as 
though  it  had  never  been.'" 

41  That  will  hardly  be  possible,  Louis,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  been  —  cau- 
tioned." 

"  But  cannot  you  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  I 
have  meant  it  all  for  your  good  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it,  Louis,  —  never  for  a 
moment.  But  it  has  hurt  me  to  find  that  you  should 
think  that  such  caution  was  needed  for  my  good." 

It  was  almost  on  his  tongue  to  beg  her  pardon,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  to 
implore  her  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  made  an  ob- 
jection to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit.  He  remembered 
at  this  moment  the  painful  odiousness  of  that  "Dear 
Emily "  ;  but  he  had  to  reconcile  himself  even  to 
that,  telling  himself  that,  after  all,  Colonel  Osborne 
was  an  old  man,  — a  man  older  even  than  his  wife's 
father.  If  she  would  only  have  met  him  with  gen- 
tleness, he  would  have  withdrawn  his  command, 
and  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong. 
But  she  was  hard,  dignified,  obedient,  and  resent- 
ful. "  It  will,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  be  better  for 
both  of  us  that  he  should  be  asked  in  to  lunch 
to-day." 

"  You  must  judge  of  that,"  said  Emily.  44  Perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  best.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  will  not  be  present.  I  will  lunch  up  stairs  with 
baby,  and  you  can  make  what  excuse  for  me  you 
please."  This  was  all  very  bad,  but  it  was  in  this 
way  that  things  were  allowed  to  arrange  themselves. 
Richard  was  told  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  coming 
to  lunch,  and  when  he  came  something  was  mutter- 
ed to  him  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan  being  not  quite 
well.  It  was  Nora  who  told  the  innocent  fib,  and 
though  she  did  not  tell  it  well,  she  did  her  very  best. 
She  felt  that  her  brother-in-law  was  very  wretched, 
and  she  was  most  anxious  to  relieve  him.  Colonel 
Osborne  did  not  stay  long,  and  then  Nora  went  up 
stairs  to  her  sister. 

Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  had  disgraced  him- 
self. He  had  meant  to  have  been  strong,  and  he 
had,  as  he  knew,  been  very  weak.  He  had  meant 
to  have  acted  in  a  high-minded,  honest,  manly  man- 
ner ;  but  circumstances  had  been  so  untoward  with 
him,  that,  on  looking  at  his  own  conduct,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  mean,  and  almost  false  and 
cowardly.  As  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  this 
hated  man  from  his  house  had  been  given,  he  should 
at  any  rate  have  stuck  to  the  order.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  vacillation  he  had  simply  intended  to 
make  things  easy  for  his  wife  ;  but  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  vacillation,  and  had  now  clearly 
conquered  him.  Perhaps  he  respected  her  more 
than  he  had  done  when  he  was  resolving,  three  or 
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four  days  since,  that  he  would  be  the  master  in  his 
own  house  ;  but  it  may  be  feared  that  the  tender- 
ness of  his  love  for  her  had  been  impaired. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  wife  and  his  sister-in- 
law  came  down,  dressed  for  walking,  and,  finding 
Trevelyan  in  the  library,  they  asked  him  to  join 
them,  —  it  was  a  custom  with  them  to  walk  in  the 
park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  —  and  he  at  once 
assented,  and  went  out  with  them.  Emily,  who 
had  had  her  triumph,  was  very  gracious.  There 
should  not  be  a  word  more  said  by  her  about 
Colonel  Osborne.  She  would  avoid  that  gentleman, 
never  receiving  him  in  Curzon  Street,  and  having 
as  little  to  say  to  him  as  possible  elsewhere  ;  but  she 
would  not  thro\whis  name  in  her  husband's  teeth,  or 
make  any  reference  to  the  injury  which  had  so 
manifestly  been  done  to  her.  Unless  Louis  should 
be  indiscreet,  it  should  be  as  though  it  had  bSen 
forgotten.  As  they  walked  by  Chesterfield  House 
and  Stanhope  Street  into  the  park,  she  began  to 
discuss  the  sermon  they  had  heard  that  morning, 
and  when  she  found  that  that  subject  was  not  al- 
luring, she  spoke  of  a  dinner  to  which  they  were  to 
go  at  Mrs.  Fairfax's  house.  Louis  Trevelyan  was 
quite  aware  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a  naughty 
boy,  who  was  to  be  forgiven.  * 

They  went  across  Hyde  Park  into  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  still  the  same  thing  was,  going  on. 
Nora  found  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  a  word. 
Trevelyan  answered  his  wife's  questions,  but  was 
otherwise  silent.  Emily  worked  very  hard  at  her 
mission  of  forgiveness,  and  hardly  ceased  in  her  ef- 
'  forts  at  conciliatory  conversation.  Women  can  work 
so  much  harder  in  this  way  than  men  find  it  possible 
to  do  !  She  never  flagged,  but  continued  to  be 
fluent,  conciliatory,  and  intolerably  wearisome.  On 
a  sudden  they  came  across  two  men  together,  who, 
as  they  all  knew,  were  barely  acquainted  with  each 
other.  These  Avere  Colonel  Osborrte  and  Hugh 
Stanbury. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  able  to  be  out,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Thanks ;  yes.  I  think  my  seclusion  just  now 
was  almost  as  much  due  to  baby  as  to  anything  else. 
Mr.  Stanbury,  how  is  it  we  never  see  you  now  V  " 

"  It  is  the  D.  R.,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  —  nothing  else. 
The  D.  R.  is  a  most  grateful  mistress,  but  somewhat 
exacting.  I  am  allowed  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sun- 
days, but  otherwise  my  time  is  wholly  passed  in 
Fleet  Street." 

"  How  very  unpleasant ! " 

"  Well ;  yes.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  world 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  man  wants 
wages,  he  must  earn  them.  The  Christian  philoso- 
phers have  a  theory  about  it.  Don't  they  call  it  the 
primeval  fall,  original  sin,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?" 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,  I  won't  have  irreligion.  I  hope 
that  does  n't  come  from  writing  for  the  newspapers." 

"  Certainly  not  with  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  1  have 
never  been  put  on  to  take  that  branch  yet.  Scruby 
does  that  with  us,  and  does  it  excellently.  It  was 
he  who  touched  up  the  Ritualists,  and  then  the 
Commission,  and  then  the  Low  Church  bishops,  till 
he  didn't  leave  one  of  them  a  leg  to  stand  upon." 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Daily  Record  up- 
holds?" 

"  It  upholds  the  Daily  Record.  Believe  in  that 
and  you  will  surely  be  saved."  Then  be  turned  to 
Miss  Rowley,  and  they  two  were  soon  walking  on  to- 
gether, each  manifestly  interested  in  what  the  other 
was  saying,  though  there  was  no  word  of  tenderness 
spoken  between  them. 


Colonel  Osborne  was  now  between  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Trevelyan.  She  would  have  avoided  the  position 
had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  While  they 
were  falling  into  their  present  places,  she  had  made 
a  little  mute  appeal  to  her  husband  to  take  her  away 
from  the  spot,  to  give  her  his  arm  and  return  with 
her,  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  remaining  in 
company  with  the  man  to  whose  company  for  her 
he  had  objected  ;  but  he  took  no  such  step.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  take  no  such 
step  without  showing  his  hostility  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne. 

They  walked  on  along  the  broad  path  togeth- 
er, and  the  Colonel  was  between  them. 

"I  hope  you  think  it  satisfactory,  —  about  Sir 
Rowley,"  he  said. 

"  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  you  know,  Col- 
onel Osborne.  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  when  I 
found  that  we  were  not  to  see  them  till  February 
next." 

"  They  will  stay  longer  then,  you  know,  than  they 
could  now." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  we  shall 
all  believe  it  to  be  better." 

"  I  suppose  you  think,  Emily,  that  a  little  pudding 
to-day  is  better  than  much  to-morrow." 

Colonel  Osborne  certainly  had  a  caressing,  would- 
be  afiectionate  mode  of  talking  to  women,  which, 
unless  it  were  reciprocated  and  enjoyed,  was  likely 
to  make  itself  disagreeable.  No  possible  words 
could  have  been  more  innocent"  than  those  he  had 
now  spoken  ;  but  he  had  turned  his  face  down  close 
to  her  face,  and  had  almost  whispered  them.  And 
then,  too,  he  had  again  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  Trevelyan  had  not  heard  the  words.  He 
had  walked  on,  making  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  other  man  greater  than  wa3  necessary, 
anxious  to  show  to  his  wife  that  he  had  no  jealousy  at 
such  a  meeting  as  this.  But  his  wife  was  determine/ 
that  she  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things^ed 
the  cost  be  what  it  might.  She  did  not  say  monarch 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  but  addressed  herself  rc. 
her  husband.  <  cord  0f  ex- 

"  Louis,"  she  said,  "will  you  give  m'our  readers 
We  will  go  back,  if  you  please."  others  equally 
her  husband's  arm,  and  turned  hfe 'fashion  of  some 
ruptly  away  from  their  companfe   their   prelections 

The  thing  was  done  in  suc]£ms  likely  to  puzzle 
impossible  that  Colonel  Osbolve  an  ancedote  with 
that  he  had  been  left  in  ang^'oted  before  reluctantly 
his  wife  had  gone  back  al0r  the  fact  of  a  dog  once 
to  return  for  Nora.  He„te  a  fancy  to  a  large  wax 
ms  Wlfe-  .  ed   her   puppies,  and   they 

"It  was  quite  unnecedeath,  because  in  spite  of  all 
you  should  behave  hkfte  would  take  every  oppor- 

"  Your  suspicions,"^  the  room  where  her  favorite 
impossible  for  me  ton  to  sleep  by  its  side.     I  hope 

"  You  have  told  my  \ove  0f  dolls  jn  vour  eveg . 
velyan.  ieasy  about  it." 

"  And  it  was  re 
said  his  wife.     Th 
terchanging   ano*  RISKING   IT. 
their  house,  Emife  »  tells  0f  a  journey  from  Osborne 
and  Trevelyan  ft    Lord     palmerston.     A    stormy 
had  no  commonjght  them  to  Portsmouth  too  late  for 
mcnt's  eonversfjntended,   and  a  special   train   was 
and  every  movne  railway  officials  protested  that  the 
she  was  not  his,  was  t0o  great  for  them  to  venture, 
to  him  a  feehton  insisted :  "On  my  responsibility, 
pbance  with  !us  enforced  compliance ;  though  every 
ess  she  could  but  himself.     The  special  train   shot 
less  she  woul^fter  station,  and  arrived  in   London 
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without  causing  or  receiving  damage  ;  but  the  peril 
was  felt  by  those  who  understood  the  case  to  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  directors  refused  payment, 
the  more  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  transac- 
tion on  Lord  Palmerston.  This  story  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  state  of  mind  we  have  called  Risking  It, 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar ;  by 
which  we  mean  acting  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
principles  that  we  accept  in  the  general,  even  to  the 
point  of  censuring  others  who  do  not  observe  them. 
The  temptation  to  it  lies  in  the  propensity  to  con- 
sider ourselves  exceptions,  favorites  of  fortune  and 
circumstance ;  or  endowed  with  an  exceptional  skill 
and  aptitude  which  permits  and  justifies  in  our  case 
a  defiance  of  general  rules. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  life  is  a  risk.  We 
live  very  much  on  trust ;  and  probably  quickened 
faculties  would  show  us  daily  and  hourly  risks  now 
undreamed  of,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  haunting  the 
most  guarded  existence.  The  many  inhale  health 
in  the  country  air,  while  one  encounters  a  whiff  of 
poison,  sickens,  and  dies ;  thousands  walk  the  streets 
safely,  while  one  slips  on  the  curb,  and  breaks  his  leg 
or  back.  What  happens  to  the  one  might  happen 
to  hundreds.  An  accident  of  any  kind  always 
diffuses  a  sense  of  insecurity,  the  ground  we  tread 
on  loses  something  of  its  stability,  we  experience  a 
momentary  qualm. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  infinite  forms  of  risk, 
and  lives  spent  in  the  attempt  are  the  most  useless 
and  miserable  of  all  lives.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing in  all  occupied  existences  that  we  must  take  our 
chance,  that  we  must  leave  to  custom  and  constitut- 
ed authorities  the  guardianship,  not  only  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  well-being,  but  of  our  own,  as  far  as  it 
comes  under  their  charge,  —  recognizing  a  class  of 
risks  which  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with  but 
under  the  penalty  of  worse  evils.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  framed  as  we  are,  we 
should  like  the  world  any  better  without  its  uncer- 
tainties, and  with  all  its  risks  avoidable  by  a  strict 
system  of  precautions.  Life  too  anxiously  defended 
would  be*  a  burden.  But  our  concern  now  is  with 
two  opposite  classes  of  men  to  whom  risks,  as  such, 
have  a  positive  charm  and  relish  ;  personal  risks,  we 
mean,  for  it  is  well  understood  that  the  risks  of  oth- 
ers constitute  to  multitudes  their-  highest  notion  of 
pleasant  excitement,  the  intensity  of  enjoyment  ris- 
ing with  the  imminence  and  peril  of  the  hazard  run 
for  their  diversion.  The  adventurous  temper  stands 
foremost  as  finding  its  stimulus  in  the  whole  scale  of 
risks,  from  risk  of  comfort  to  risk  of  happiness  or  of 
life.  It  cares  for  no  pleasure  that  fortune  and  fate 
have  not  a  hand  in,  that  does  not  stand  out  from 
some  shadow  of  possible  calamity. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  w.ash  us  down, 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles/' 

Yet,  in  fact,  the  sluggish,  passive  temperament  is 
more  dependent  on  risks  for  its  stimulus  than  the  im- 
petuous one ;  they  furnish  the  utmost  excitement 
compatible  with  the  self-indulgence  of  its  nature.  It 
does  not,  it  is  true,  seek  them,  but  it  lingers  and 
waits  till  they  come.  Both  sorts  of  persons  avow 
their  resolve  to  run  risks  on  a  principle  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  resigned  acceptance  of  risk  as 
a  condition  inseparable  from  mortal  life.  They  court 
it  as  a  welcome  stirrer  of  the  blood. 

There,.  Tare  times  when  Laissez-aller  carries  it 
with  alt"  of  us.  "  I  '11  run  the  chance,"  "  Let  things 
take  their  course,"  "  I  '11  risk  it,"  are  phrases  not  un- 
familiar with  the  most  prudent  among  us.  Some- 
times the  feeling  takes  a  pious  form ;  we  affect  to 


recognize  the  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  declin- 
ing the  rough  hewing  which  is  man's  appointed 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  weariness  of  a  pains- 
taking course  from  which  no  brilliant  results  have 
come.  .  Often  it  is  jealousy  of  other  people's  success, 
—  a  success  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  earned  by 
plan  or  forethought.  Or  it  may  be  contempt  of 
over-caution  in  others  ;  if  our  friend  won't  stir  out 
on  the  finest  day  without  his  umbrella,  we  face  the 
threatening  elements  unprotected  to  show  our  bold- 
er mettle.  We  have  known  it  prompt  to  feats  of 
conceited  benevolence  with  no  rational  aim ;  what 
the  wise  man  calls  taking  a  dog  by  the  ears,  "  which 
whoso  doth,"  warns  the  commentator,  "  can  scarce 
take  care  enough  of  his  fingers."  It  constantly  excuses 
to  a  man's  self  ventures  and  speculations  based  on 
the  follies  of  mankind.  The  risk  dignifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  owned  to  be  questionable,  and 
imparts  the  indispensable  dash  to  knavery  ;  as  Sea- 
pin  enters  upon  a  more  daring  fourberie  than  or- 
dinary by  a  defiance  of  possible  consequences : 
Trois  ans  de  galere  de  plus  ou  de  moms  ne  sont  pas 
pour  arreter  un  noble  cozur. 

^  But  all  these  cases  differ  from  that  appetite  for 
risk  on  its  own  account  which  is  to  be  observed  in 
some  people,  and  of  which  we  see  the  extreme 
instance  in  the  Chinese  gambler,  who,  haying  played 
away  his  money,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  risks  his 
fingers,  as  the  only  way  remaining  to  him  of  experi- 
encing the  "sense  of  possession ;  realizing  nothing  as 
his  own  with  any  piquancy  if  he  may  not'  run  the 
chance  of  losing  it.  The  ordinary  manifestation  of 
the  gambling  spirit  is,  however,  too  distinct  a  feature 
of  the  love  of  risk  to  be  treated  of  here.  We 
note  the  smaller  and  more  domestic  traits  of  this 
temper.  Thus,  the  passive  lover  of  risk  has  no 
pleasure  in  punctuality;  he  has  the  whole  day 
before  him,  but  will  not  write  a  necessary  letter  till 
it  costs  a  special  messenger  a  gallop  to  catch  the 
post.  To  be  in  time  is  his  notion  of  slowness, 
subservience,  and  apathy.  He  resents  waiting  as  an 
injury,  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  made  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  in  undertaking  even  an  important 
journey,  unless  he  not  only  just  nicks  it,  but  would 
have  been  too  late  if  the  train  had  not  been  behind 
its  time.  Then,  in  the  elation  of  taking  his  seat,  he 
is  in  a  situation  to  value  himself  on  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion, a  coalition  in  his  person  between  luck  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  mankind,  which  puts  him 
in  good  humor  with  himself  and  the  world.  This  is 
a  satisfaction  bought,  indeed,  at  an  untold  expense  of 
worries  and  anxieties  in  those  dependent  on  him, 
whose  nerves  and  tempers,  minds  and  bodies,  are  vic- 
timized without  remorse ;  but  it  enables  him,  at  the 
least  cost  of  disturbance  to  his  nature,  to  taste  some 
of  the  glories  of  self-confidence  and  achievement. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  constitution  of 
things  to  justify  that  contempt  of  precaution  which 
is  the  courage  of  some  natures.  It  is  a  fact  that 
things  do  often  go  on  for  an  unaccountable  length  of 
time  after  a  wise  forethought  has  determined  their 
career,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  calculation.  The 
leaning  wall  is  long  before  it  fells.  Those  leaky 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  men  in  charge 
knew  to  be  leaky,  went  safe  by  a  sort  of  miracle, 
day  after  day,  till  the  transport  of  them  became  a 
pleasing  excitement,  infusing  that  spurious  magnan- 
imity which  careless  ignorance  affects.  There  is  in 
the  indolent  temper  a  disinclination  to  all  processes 
of  head  or  hand  that  may  possibly  turn  out  to  have 
been  thrown  away,  which  greatly  fosters  the  love  of 
risk.     Such  a  temper  is  pathetic  over  waste  labor, 
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which  precaution  must  often  seem  to  be.  It  must 
be  granted  that  the  provision  against  possible 
contingencies  —  possible  but  improbable  —  exercises 
a  large  share  of  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
The  most  important  and  costly  difference  between 
good  work  and  bad  is  not  so  much  in  finish  as  in  the 
preliminary  care  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  luck. 
In  detecting  possible  difficulties,  and  providing 
resolutely  against  remote  hazards,  a  good  artisan 
guards  against  dangers  which  another  disposes  of,  if 
ordinarily  conscientious,  by  the  rule  of  ten  to  one, 
otherwise  by  the  easier  security,  "  as  likely  as  not." 
The  passive  lover  of  risks,  —  the  man  who  risks  by 
not  doing,  —  however  he  may  enjoy  his  snug  haz- 
ards, is  not  as  great  a  favorite  with  mankind  as  his 
more  active  brother.  There  is  no  dash  in  his  suc- 
cesses, and  his  failures  have  a  way  of  inconvenien- 
cing others  more  than  himself,  backed  up  as  he  is  by 
phlegmatic  endurance,  and  never  willing  to  admit 
that  anything  signifies  very  much.  Self-confidence, 
it  is  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  undertak- 
ings ;  the  man  who,  has  faith  in  his  luck,  and  pushes 
it  to  the  utmost,  will  always  pass  for  a  hero ;  and 
this  partly  for  want  of  discrimination  in  his  admirers 
between  his  case  and  that  of  the  runner  of  unavoid- 
able risks.  After  working  out  a  series  or  combina- 
tion of  probabilities  demanding  the  closest  applica- 
tion of  thought,  all  great  enterprises  must  still  de- 
pend upon  fortuitous  circumstances  for  a  successful 
issue.  All  that  the  best  general  can  do  is  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance  that  brains  and  vigilance  can 
master ;  when  these  have  toiled  their  hardest,  he 
must  constantly  feel  that  the  result  is  a  toss-up. 
Nobody  is  fit  to  take  a  lead,  or  to  have  the  well-be- 
ing of  others  in  his  keeping,  who  leaves  anything  to 
chance  which  ought  to  be  faced  in  all  its  bearings  ; 
yet  with  many  persons  a  man  who  boldly  trusts  his 
luck,  leaps  in  the  dark,  and  wins,  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  great  captain.  It  was  a  trait  thought 
worth  perpetuating  of  an  emperor,  that  he  would 
not  duck  before  a  cannon-ball,  because  nobody  ever 
heard  of  an  emperor  being  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
though  there  can  be  nothing  really  fine  in  losing  the 
sense  of  manhood  in  the  sense  of  rank  and  place. 
The  Dauphin  whom  De  Quincey  quotes  as  defying 
small-pox,  because  no  Dauphin  had  ever  died  of  it, 
does  not  get  the  same  credit,  because,  unfortunately, 
his  confidence  was  shamed  by  the  result.  All  liter- 
ature that  is  not  distinctly  didactic,  and  indeed 
much  that,  is,  encourages  sympathy  with*  rashness ; 
which  fiction  can  always  bring  off  triumphant. 
Thus  the  hero  of  the  German  tale  sells  his  souk  to 
the  devil,  on  the  chance  of  finding  some  flaw  in  the 
agreement,  and  proves  against  all  odds  the  better 
lawyer  of  the  two-.  A  brilliant  youth  of  bold  adven- 
ture is  held  up  for  admiration  in  much  of  the  popu- 
lar biography  of  our  day,  and  the  shattered  man- 
hood that  succeeds  it  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  though 
the  one  follows  the  other  by  a  natural  consequence, 
for  nothing  so  unhinges  the  character  as  a  taste  for 
running  risks  indulged  for  any  time  with  impunity. 
The  risks  and  impunities  of  ignorance  •  are  a  con- 
stant theme  of  reverent  admiration  in  religious  sto- 
ry-books. Thus  a.  tract  is  made  out  of  a  little  girl 
reproving  her  mother  for  being  afraid  of  bulls.  The 
pair  have  to  pass  one  in  a  field.  The  mother  trem- 
bles, the  child  preaches,  and  her  mamma  stands 
rebuked.  Probably  the  lady  was  foolish,  but  when 
her  monitor  knows  more  about  the  ways  of  bulls, 
and  the  current  complaint  against  them  of  being 
inaccessible  to  reason,  she  too  will  keep  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  stile. 
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Timidity,  which  is  a  weak  fear  of  risks,  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  a  horror  of  precautions  against  them, 
regarding  these  as  an  evidence  and  admission  of 
possible  danger.  Hypochondria,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  risks  in  everything,  and  is  thus  condemned  to 
inaction.  Hence  the  wise  physician  warns  against 
any  approach  to  the  morbid  care  of  one's  health. 
Only  use  strict  moderation,  he  tells  his  readers,  and 
they  may  spare  themselves  all  anxiety  about  whole- 
some and  unwholesome,  —  "a  mean  and  servile 
solicitude  which  debases  the  mind  of  man  and  can 
do  little  good  to  his  body."  In  short,  those  are  the 
proper  risks  to  be  run  which  are  accepted  under 
the  sense  that  we  are  members  of  the  great  hu- 
man family,  and  subject  to  general  laws;  those 
are  rash  or  injurious  which  are  undertaken  under 
the  notion  of  something  special  in  ourselves.  Risks 
must  be  run,  and  discretion  has  no  more  im- 
portant task  than  in  the  choice  and  nature  of 
them,  and  the  company  in  which  they  must  be  en- 
countered. 


A  DISH  OF  FRUIT.     ■ 

After  the  refined  and  complicated  luxury  of  a 
good  recherche  dinner,  we  seem  to  go  back,  when 
the  fruit  comes  on  table,  to  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  ages.  We  consume  our  entremets 
and  our  fricassees,  our  soups  and  our  made  dishes, 
and  then  our  host,  as  if  the  repertoire  of  delicacies 
had  been  exhausted,  steps  out  into  his  orchard  and 
his  garden,  and  brings  us  in  a  simple  handful  of 
fruit ;  a  bunch  of  golden  grapes,  some  apples  paint- 
ed red  and  yellow  by  the  soft  pencil  of  the  summer 
sunbeam,  a  dusty  velvet  peach,  or  some  honey- 
fleshed  apricots.  He  is  doing  what  King  Alcinous- 
may  have  done  to  Ulysses  and  the  storm-beaten 
Greeks ;  it  is  patriarchal,  it  smacks  of  the  golden 
age  and  the  old  mythologic  times ;  yet  it  is  a  cus- 
tom that  does  not  wither,  and  will  never  grow  un- 
fashionable. How  things  alter !  The  salad,  once  all 
that  the  hermit  had  to  live  upon,  has  become  a  relish 
for  the  gourmand ;  cheese,  once  the  shepherd's  only 
food,  is  now  an  entrcmet  after  many  courses  ;  fruit, 
once  the  only  food  of  the  early  denizens  of  a  world, 
is  now  the  mere  crowning  pleasure  of  a  dinner. 

Fruit  requires  no  human  cooking ;  the  great  sta- 
tionary fire  has  cooked  it  to  a  turn.  It  has  been 
basted  with  dews  ;  the  soft  balmy  summer  rain  has- 
been  its  sauce.  Its  flavor  has  been  mixed  by  the 
ministering  spirits  of  garden  and  orchard  ;  its  color 
and  shape  are  of  a  lasting  fashion ;  it  contains  es- 
sences never  discovered,  and  wines  as  yet  undreamed 
of;  it  is  older  than  the  cutlet,  and  anterior  to  the 
fricandeau  ;  its  seed  blew  to  us  from  Eden,  or  it  fell 
to  us  from  the  amaranthine  gardens.  Turtle  soup  is 
sublime,  and  there  are  ragouts  which  exercise  a  mo- 
ral and  psychological  influence  over  the  world ;  but 
they  are  earthy,  their  component  parts  are  known  ; 
there  is  not  the  mystery  about  them  that  appertains 
to  fruit. 

The  finest  orchard  in  the  world  is  Covent  Garden 
Market.  A  gorgeous  sight  in  the  season,  it  conveys 
a  vast  Sense  of  the  greatness  of  England  and  the 
distance  her  far-grasping  arms  can  reach.  Those 
leather-coated  chestnuts  are  from  the  mountainous 
woods  of  Spain  ;  those  gray  flattened  figs  are  from 
the  hills  behind  Smyrna  ;  those  orange  golden  pines, 
with  the  bristly  plumes,  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  those  pale  green  flashy  grapes  came 
from  Portugal ;  those  scorched-lookingbananas  from 
the  Bermudas ;   those  enormous  pears,  like  panto- 
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mime  pears  (only  fifteen  guineas  the  dozen  !)  are  from 
Provence ;  those  nuts  from  the  Kentish  eopses  jostle 
their  browner  and  oilier  brethren  from  Barcelona 
and  the  sunny  shores  of  Spain.  Pomona  and  Ver- 
tummis  (now  in  the  fruit  business,  and  talking  with 
a  strong  Hebraic  accent)  have  summoned  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Look  at  Pomona, 
she  is  trying  to  induce  a  young  guardsman  to  give 
two  guineas  for  a  ball-room  bouquet  for  a  lady, 
while  Vertumnus,  refreshed  with  a  light  luncheon 
of  fried  fish,  is  arranging  some  filberts  in  a  heap,  to 
give  a  beauty  and  tenderness  by  contrast  to  a  basket 
erf  peaches  next  them.  Artful  Shadrach  Vertum- 
nus. One  ought  to  be  charged  for  walking  down 
that  central  avenue  ;  the  flowers  are  so  beautiful, 
the  smell  of  the  fruit  is  so  delicious.  As  a  boy,  we 
sometimes  thought  of  living  for  a  day  on  fruit,  and 
spending  the  whole  twelve  waking  hours  here  un- 
der cover.  A  water-melon  for  breakfast,  with  some 
dates  to  wind  up  ;  plums,  apples,  and  nuts  for  din- 
ner ;  a  tea  of  bananas  and  filberts ;  a  supper  of 
grapes  and  Normandy  pippins. 

But  really,  to  enjoy  fruit,  one  should  pick  one's 
own  and  eat  it  in  appropriate  scenery  under  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  gathered,  or  beside  the  bush  whereon 
it  has  grown.  The  pear  reached  down  from  the 
pliant  bough,  where  it  has  long  swung  like  a  golden 
weight  for  Mammon's  scales,  tastes  as  much  better 
than  the  same  fruit  coldly  cut  by  a  silver  knife,  at  a 
formal  dessert,  as  a  damson  does  than  its  humble 
rustic  cousin,  the  sloe  ;  the  strawberry  has  its  finest 
fragrance  only  when  discovered  under  its  own  triple 
leaves.  When  is  the  raspberry  so  delicious  as  when 
plucked  from  the  straggling  canes '?  The  apple 
should  be  twisted  from  its  fostering  twig ;  the  grape 
bunch  nipped  from  the  ragged  brown  branch  bound 
to  the  greenhouse  roof.  The  best  things  refuse  to 
be  transplanted.  What  French  custom  really  re- 
tains healthy  life  in  England  ?  what  English  custom 
really  thrives  in  France  ?  But  let  us  ransack  the 
Cornucopia  of  Pomona,  and  tumble  out  the  fruit, 
dishful  by  dishful. 

The  raspberry  is  almost  the  earliest  fruit  of  the 
year  in  France,  and  it  lasts  on  the  French  table  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  Here 
nature  is  less  generous  with  the  fine-flavored  dark 
crimson  berry.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  pick  the  pul- 
py raspberries  that  often  come  off  the  stems  as  you 
touch  them,  and  leave  white,  bald,  and  pithy  stalks, 
like  hat  pegs  from  which  the  hats  have  fallen ! 
What  fragrance  there  is  in  the  seed !  how  refreshing 
the  smell  as  you  bruise  the  berries,  and  their  necta- 
reous  blood  reddens  your  hands  !  The  raspberry  is 
balsamic,  refreshing,  and  eminently  wholesome, 
though  delicate  people  call  it  cold,  and  consider  that 
it  requires  sugar  and  wine  to  correct  its  effect  on 
the  stomach.  As  it  is  a  shame  that  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  should  be  associated  with  the  weariness 
of  school  tasks,  so  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
mature  man  should  have  his  mind  poisoned  against 
that  fragrant,  fine-flavored,  and  delicious  preserve, 
raspberry-jam,  by  the  horror  of  youthful  powders, 
—  cruel  alliance,  hideous  ambuscade  !  —  lurking 
wickedly  under  beguiling  sweets. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  that  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  French  confectioners,  that  even  as 
late  as  1805  raspberry-jam  was  unknown  in  France! 
A  cookery-book  of  that  date  says  distinctly,  —  and 
no  commentator,  however  much  a  special  pleader, 
can  explain  away  the  matter  :  They  have  tried  to 
make  compotes  and  confitures  of  raspberries,  but 
Mtherlo "    (mark  the  remarkable    and    stultifying 


words,  gentlemen  of  the  jury),  w  hitherto  without 
success.  The  fire  carries  off  almost  all  the  per- 
fume." Carries  off,  quotha  !  Why,  no  preserve  in 
the  world  has  such  a  bouquet  ? 

Cherries  look  very  well  at  a  dessert,  arranged  in 
quadrangular  pyramids  —  pyramids  of  rubies  and 
cornelians,  —  piled  like  cannon-shot  on  the  terrace 
of  a  Chatham  battery.  A  standard  tree  laden  with 
rosy  May  Dukes  just  after  a  shower,  and  shimmering 
in  the  sunshine,  is  a  sight  to  remember.  So  must 
the  jewels  have  grown  on  Aladdin's  trees  in  the  sub- 
terranean garden.  The  little  dark  Kentish  cherry, 
with  its  black  juice,  is  a  mere  wild  fruit  compared 
with  that  rustic  beauty  the  red  and  white  May  Duke 
or  the  lordly  bigaroon.  The  best  cherries  in  Paris 
come  from  the  pleasant  valley  of  Montmorency. 
The  "  guignes  "  and  the  "  short-tailed  gobets,"  are 
also  good  and  estimable  kinds.  The  invalids,  croak- 
ing again,  declare  bigaroons  to  be  indigestible,  and 
guignes  heating ;  but  this  is  nonsense.  The  French 
dry  cherries  in  the  oven,  make  dragees  of  them,  and 
preserve  them  in  vinegar.  In  brandy  we  all  know 
them.  They  give  the  spirit  a  delicious  flavor,  but 
the  tawny  fruit,  so  generous  that  it  gives  away  every- 
thing, becomes  itself  a  mere  brown  tasteless  sop. 

The  apricot  is  a  delicious  fruit :  not  brimming 
with  scented  cool  juice,  like  the  peach,  but  more  like 
a  fruit  that  has  done  its  best  to  turn  into  a  preserve. 
The  nutmeg  apricots,  freckled  and  small,  are  of  a 
fine  flavor,  but  not  so  refreshing  as  a  peach,  nor  so 
nectareous  as  a  nectarine,  but  still  very  pre-emi- 
nent. The  French  excel  in  apricot  marmalade, 
and  at  Clermont  and  Auvergne  they  make  an  apri- 
cot paste,  cheese  we  should  call  it,  which  is  quite  a 
grand  article  of  commerce. 

The  standard  apricot,  which  has  the  sun  and  air 
all  round  it,  and  grows  in  a  natural  way,  bears 
little  orangy  fruit,  preferred  by  great  connoisseurs  to 
that  of  espaliers,  though  they  run  smaller.  The 
skin  should  not  be  removed  from  apricot  preserve ; 
it  is  full  of  flavor,  gives  variety,  and  serves  to  em- 
bed the  white  almondy  kernels,  which  contrast  with 
the  luscious  golden  fruit.  The  espalier  fruit  is  sel- 
dom ripe  all  the  way  round.  The  apricot  makes  a 
delicious  ice,  and,  when  dried  and  stewed  (this  is 
the  famous  Mishmish  of  the  Egyptians),  it  forms  a 
fine  change  for  convalescents,  as  it  is  free  from  acid- 
ity, and  is  nourishing  and  emollient. 

Gooseberries  (as  school-boys  we  always  called 
them,  with  affectionate  familiarity,  gooz-gogs,  but 
why  we  never  knew)  are  the  same'  as  what  the 
Scotch  call  "  honey-blobs."  So  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lord  Lovat,  who  stopped  and  bought  some 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  where  the  axe  was 
grinding  for  his  rascally  old  neck.  The  gooseberry 
is  the  chief  constituent  part  of  English  champagne, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  account  partly  for  the  vast 
yield  of  the  vineyards  of  Epernay. 

A  gooseberry  is  not  a  pretty  fruit ;  it  is  hairy, 
like  a  harmless  little  bantling  hedgedog ;  it  has  not 
the  transparent  cornelian  jewelled  character  of  the 
white  or  redcurrant;  it  has  no  purple  gray  powder 
of  bloom  on  it,  like  a  plum ;  it  is  just  a  bag  of  syrupy 
pulp  and  whitish  and  greenish  seeds  :  a  bag  which 
you  squeeze  as  you  do  shaving-cream  from  the  col- 
lapsible tube.  Boys  liken  ugly  blonde  persons'  eyes, 
when  they  are  dead  and  insipid,  and  lack  lustre,  to 
boiled  gooseberries ;  and  the  chins  of  immature 
hobbledehoys,  when  first  beginning  to  sprout  in  a 
callow  sort  of  way,  have  been  playfully  compared 
to  the  same  featureless  fruit.  The  Westphalians 
make  a  sauce  of  the  gooseberry,  to  flavor  the  raw 
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ham  they  devour  in  a  cannibal  sort  of  way.  The 
ingenious  French  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the 
gooseberries.  They  crystallize  them,  they  pulp 
them,  they  strain  otf  the  seeds  ;  they  preserve  them, 
they  make  a  line  jelly  of  them,  which  is  peculiarly 
useful  in  fevers ;  they  make  a  liquor,  a  syrup,  and 
very  excellent  ices.  But  for  all  that,  an  English 
gooseberry  pudding  with  a  thin  paste,  and  a  little 
butter  inserted  under  the  uplifted  crown  of  its  hat, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  despised. 

The  strawberry  deserves  a  special  place  of  honor 
in  our  dish  of  fruit,  for  does  it  not  melt  at  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lips,  and  leave  a  fragrance  wherever  it 
had  rested  ? 

In  jam,  in  ices,  crystallized,  —  any  way,  —  the 
strawberry  is  delicious  ;  wild  or  cultivated  it  is  equal- 
ly admirable  and  perfect.  No  one  need  fear  eating 
it.  Smothered  in  cream,  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
jected, even  at  Olympian  tables.  Yet  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  of  1805 
says :  "  The  strawberry  has  a  delicious  but  very 
strong  perfume,  which  does  not  please  every  one ; 
for  which  reason,  when  served  round  strawberries 
are  usually  mixed  with  raspberries  and  gooseber- 
ries." Why,  surely  the  Revolution  must  have  turned 
the  good  people's  brains  and  disturbed  their  organs 
of  taste !  The  man  who  dislikes  the  flavor  of  straw- 
berries would  be  offended  at  violets,  and  turn  up  his 
nose  at  honeysuckles.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
when  preserved,  the  French  often  mix  the  compote 
with  gooseberry  jelly  ;  still  they  have  the  good  sense 
to  make  of  the  strawberry,  ices,  dragees,  sirop,  mar- 
malade, and  crystallized  confitures.  They  have, 
however,  a  horror  of  eating  strawberries  freely  af- 
ter dinner. 

Nuts  !  —  the  very  sound  of  the  word  sends  us  back 
to  broad  leafy  hedges  and  crooked  sticks,  and  to 
those  laughing  boisterous  searches  for  the  brown 
rustling  branches  that  the  squirrels  so  envied  us. 
We  can  imagine  a  satyr  throwing  down  a  crisp 
armful  of  filberts  at  the  white  feet  of  the  wood  nymph 
he  loves.  The  cob-nut,  coarse  and  generously  large ; 
the  filbert,  fine  and  white  in  the  grain  as  ivory  ;  the 
walnut,  with  a  kernel  inside  its  wrinkled  shell,  con- 
stituted like  the  folded-up  brain  inside  the  human 
skull,  —  all  are  welcome  to  us,  and  appreciated.  How 
the  quick-turning  malicious-looking  earwigs,  tum- 
bling from  the  brown  filbert-husks,  used  to  frighten 
us ;  and  how  we  used  to  wonder  how  the  big  fat 
sleepy  maggot  ever  got  inside  the  brown  barrel  of 
the  nut  through  that  small  circular  bunghole  so 
neatly  and  carefully  rounded ! 

They  eat  the  cerneaux  (unripe  walnuts)  in  Paris 
with  verjuice,  salt,  and  pepper,  which  has  been 
sprinkled  on  them  some  hours  previous  to  the  meal. 
They  are  nice,  but  indigestible.  It  has  often  struck 
us  (we  may  here  be  pardoned  for  mentioning)  that 
as  green  walnuts  make  an  excellent  pickle  before 
the  shell  ossifies,  possibly  green  filberts  would  be  al- 
so sweet  and  palatable,  pickled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
so  fine  in  flavor. 

The  peach  is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  natu- 
ralized European  fruits.  It  should  be  eaten  on  a 
hot  day  in  Ispahan,  just  after  bathing,  and  on  the 
cool  edge  of  a  marble  fountain.  Put  on  a  green 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold  turban,  a  white  cashmere 
dressing-gown,  a  yataghan,  and  red  turned-up  slip- 
pers, read  a  poem  of  Hafiz,  and  then  eat  a  peach ; 
you  '11  find  that  will  be  something  like  a  peach,  and 
the  flavor  will  be  as  different  from  the  ordinary  fla- 
vor as  a  potato  eaten  from  the  fingers  differs  from 
a  potato  eaten  from  a  fork.     The  peaches  grown 


at  Montreuil,  near  Paris,  are  incomparable.  They 
are  overflowing  with  juice,  and  their  scent  and  flavor 
are  noi,  easily  forgotten.  The  people  of  that  village 
have  grown  peaches  for  centuries,  and  they  know 
exactly  how  to  produce  them  of  a  sumptuous  size, 
and  of  the  fullest  flavor.  The  Mignonne,  the  first 
peach  in  Paris,  appears  at  the  end  of  July  ;  but  the 
Teton  de  Venus,  which  ripens  towards  the  close  of 
August,  is  the  queen  of  all.  At  Metz  they  make  a 
wine  of  peaches,  which,  when  it  is  old,  is  rather  puz- 
zling to  the  connoisseur,  and  by  no  means  despic- 
able. The  French  cook  peaches  "cuites  a  l'eau 
comme  des  ceufs  a  la  coque  "  ;  they  brandy  them  as 
the  Americans  do,  they  dry  them,  they  make  ices  of 
them,  they  manufacture  from  them  marmalade,  a 
preserve,  and  a  paste. 

Who  that  has  travelled  in  France  but  must  re- 
member those  four  beautiful  families  of  plums,  the 
Peine  Claudes,  the  Mirabelles,  the  Prunes  de  Mon- 
sieur, and  the  prunes  de  Sainte  Catherine  !  What 
is  so  perfect  as,  what  more  honeyed  than,  a  red  frec- 
kled sunny  greengage  on  which  the  wasps  have  bit- 
ten their  custom-house  mark  of  approval  ?  Honey, 
indeed,  but  what  honey  !  the  fruit  is  a  ripe  bag  of 
preserve  hermetically  sealed,  hanging  ready  to  our 
hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  a  Peine 
Claude  in  Switzerland,  that  has  dropped  from  a 
hedgerow  tree,  and  dried  in  the  open  sun.  The 
largest  and  best  French  prunes  come  from  Touraine, 
and  those  of  Antes  and  of  Lorraine  are  also  cele- 
brated ;  the  brignoles  from  Provence  are  specially 
famous ;  they  are  small  clear  red  plums,  firm-fleshed 
and  sweet.  With  the  outer  skin  and  *  the  stone  re- 
moved, the  Mirabelles  of  Metz  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended as  excellent.  The  French  brandy  the  Mir- 
abelles and  the  Peine  Claudes.  Stewed  prunes  are 
delicious  and  very  wholesome.  We  must  not  forget 
how '  often  Shakespeare  speaks  of  them,  and  that 
Master  Slender  fought  a  master  of  fence  for  a  dish 
of  them  :  three  Venus  making  the  rub. 

But  after  all  what  can  equal  a  good  pear  for  a 
real  meal  of  fruit  ?  How  it  dissolves  on  being  touched 
by  the  teeth  !  What  a  flavor  it  has !  What  a  vast 
difference  between  a  melting  Swan's  Egg,  and  a 
Beurre,  or  a  Marie  Louise !  yet  how  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  difference  in  words,  however  subtle.  How 
richly  mellow  a  Windsor  pear  is,  yet  how  unlike  a 
Bergamot,  and  still  there  is  to  both  flavors  a  common 
generic  character.  France  is  the  special  land  of 
pears,  and  French  gardeners  glory  in  the  Doyenne, 
the  Beurre  (butter),  the  Cresyanne,  and  the  St. 
Germain.  The  good  Christian,  the  Rousselet,  the 
Messire  Jean,  and  the  enormous  Virgouleuse  are  also 
admirable  sorts.  For  drying  and  stewing,  they  use 
chiefly  the  Martin-sec,  and  the  Catilliard ;  the  dried 
pears  of  Rheims  are  also  famous  in  Paris.  The  French 
preserve  pears  in  brandy,  and  they  use  them  for 
marmalade,  and  for  jelly  too,  but  not  often.  Per- 
sons with  weak  digestions  eat  them  with  sugar,  or 
half  cooked  and  then  sugared. 

Quinces,  the  fruit  of  which  the  Irishman  wished 
his  apple-pie  to  be  entirely  composed,  only  come  to 
table  in  the  shape  of  ratafia,  marmalade,  or  jelly. 
In  Paris,  the  quince  jelly  from  Miicon  and  Orleans 
bears  a  high  name. 

People  talk  of  vineyards  and  the  laughing  vine, 
also  about  curling  tendrils  and  purple  clusters,  and 
they  quote  Byron  until  they  really  seem  to  forget 
that  the  ordihaiy  vineyard  grape,  whether  in  France 
or  Germany,  is  scarcely  worth  eating,  and  that  one 
fine  bunch  of  black  Hamburghs  from  an  English 
greenhouse  is  worth  a  bushel  basket  of  them.     Our 
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li'dily  civilized  grapes  are  higher  bred,  thinner,  and 
nore  exquisitely  fine  in  the  skin;  their  pulp  is  less 
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fleshy,  and  they  contain  more  juice.  Even  the 
lamed  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  them  for  refinement  of  flavor.  We 
have,  tasted  in  a  Syrian  vineyard,  when  half  the 
grapes  were  dried  to  raisins,  and  the  contrast  with 
the  golden  grapes  turned  to  preserves  in  their  own 
exuded  syrup  was  delicious,  but  even  they  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  our  black  Hamburghs.  How- 
beit,  people  tell  you  in  Paris,  that  even  the  gild- 
ed Fontainebleaus  are  nothing  to  the  muscatels  of 
Languedoc,  and  these  they  often  preserve  in  brandy. 
The  raisins  of  Paris  come  chiefly  from  Provence  and 
Italy,  and  those  of  Roquevaire  are  preferred  even 
to  those  of  Malaga. 

The  apple,  homely  but  admirable  fruit,  painted 
red  and  yellow  by  the  smiling  sun,  is,  whether  gold- 
en or  red,  equally  acceptable  to  peer  and  peasant. 
What  sight  so  glorious  as  a  Quarenden  tree,  crimson 
with  its  short-lived  apples,  or  a  Codling  weighed 
down  with  its  gigantic  green  fruit.  Apropos  of  ap- 
ples, it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  only  at  Rome  can  the 
gelee  de  pommes  be  made  of  the  true  transparent 
topaz  color.  At  Paris,  it  always  clouds  and  thick- 
ens in  course  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  same  with 
dragees;  it  is  only  at  Dresden  they  can  be  made 
white  without  artificial  means.  A  good  apple  should 
sound  quite  hard  and  metallic  under  the  knuckle ; 
your  rich  yellow-rinded  pretty  apples  are  generally 
over-ripe.  The  gelee  of  Rouen  is  obtained  from  the 
Reinette  alone.  The  golden  pippin,  that  delicious 
little  apple,  has  become  almost  obsolete  ;  and  the 
famed* Yorkshire  Ribstone  pippin,  a  greenish  apple 
with  red  streaks,  is  now  oftener  boasted  of  than 
really  produced.  The  real  Ribstone  is  deliciously 
crisp  and  sweet. 

The  French  do  more  with  chestnuts  than  we  do ; 
they  ice  them,  they  make  a  soup  of  them,  and  when 
ground  to  flour  they  use  them  in  creams,  omelettes, 
and  soufliees.  The  pate  de  marrons  glaces  is  a  great 
delicacy. 

Figs  the  French  eat  raw  with  salt  and  at  the  time 
of  the  bouilli.  The  Provencal  are  the  best,  but  those 
of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  are  juicj'  and  full  of  flavor. 
Those  who  think  our  green  figs  worth  travelling 
for  (we  don't  think  them  worth  opening  the  mouth 
for)  should  seek  them  in  the  fig  gardens  near  Lan- 
cing. Our  dry  figs  come  from  the  Levant.  In  Paris 
they  regard  most  the  Calabrian  figs,  and  those  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  especially  of  Ollioulles  It  is 
more  wholesome  to  take  water  than  wine  with  figs. 

Melons  of  late  years  have  reached  us  in  great 
numbers  from  Spain,  and  have  become  cheap.  The 
smooth  green  melons  from  Andalusia  are  exceed- 
ingly good  and  deliciously  sweet.  The  French  make 
a  sort  of  hors  d'ceuvre,  or  potage  of  melon,  and  eat 
it  with  butter  or  milk,  The  sweet  melons  of  Malta 
and  Honfleur  have  a  good  name.  The  green-fleshed 
water-melon*- of  Provence  are  also  commended  as 
cool,  juicy,  and  refreshing ;  but  they  have  not  much 
flavor.  The  French  eat  melon  with  pepper  and 
salt,  oftener  than  with  sugar ;  sometimes  with  sugar 
and  vinegar,  sticking  cinnamon  and  cloves  into  the 
flesh  of  it  to  flavor  it.  It  is  then  eaten  with  the 
bouilli. 

The  French  used  formerly  to  eat  also  mulberries 
with  salt  and  with  the  bouilli.  They  dry  them,  they 
make  a  wine  of  them,  and  they,  moreover,  use  them 
to  deepen  the  color  of  their  poorer  red  wines.  A 
very  useful  jelly  syrup  for -sore  throats  can  be  made 
with  mulberries  not  quite  ripe. 


The  oranges  of  Provence  and  Italy  have  little  of 
the  delicious  scent  of  the  golden  Portuguese  fruit. 
The  French,  who  are  too  delicate  to  set  to  work  at 
dessert  and  flay  their  oranges  in  a  hearty  way,  pre- 
fer the  fruit  sliced  into  a  compote,  seasoned  with 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  half  a  glass  of 
brandy.  This  mess  should  be  made  several  hours 
before  dinner,  to  draw  out  its  full  flavor.  But  noth- 
ing can  be  so  good  as  a  high-bred,  thin-skinned 
orange,  the  yellow  peel  removed,  its  white  kid  strip- 
ped off,  and  the  delicious  juice  left  in  the  quarters, 
which  a  silver  knife  has  decimated. 

But  let  us  close  with  the  emperor  of  all  fruit, — 
the  Anana,  —  the  West  Indian  pine,  bossy  as  bullion, 
with  gray  bloom  on  its  thorny  leaves.  The  French 
make  exquisite  bonbons  of  it,  a  liquor,  and  a  lemon- 
ade. They  eat  the  pine  with  sugar,  wine,  or  bran- 
dy. They  flavor  creams  and  ices  with  it.  For  our- 
selves, we  would  as  soon  smell  a  pine  as  eat  one. 
The  fragrance  is  delicious,  the  taste  not  so  pre- 
eminent. It  may  not  be  heretical  to  say  this,  —  it 
would  have  been  so  at  least  when  pines  cost  several 
guineas  each  ;  but  when  every  Whitechapel  lad  can 
buy  a  slice  of  pine  for  a  halfpenny,  we  feel  less 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 


•       BEING  IN  LOVE. 
There  are  a  great  many  mistakes  about  Love. 
Some   people  think  it  is  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other :  — 

"  'A  temple  to  Friendship,.'  said  Laura,  enchanted, 

'I'll  build  in  this  garden  ;  the  thought  is  divine.' 
Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  only  now; wanted 

An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 
She  flew  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down  before  her 

A  Friendship  the  fairest  his  art  could  invent ; 
But  so  cold,  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 

Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant." 

This  is  one  mistake.  But  did  Moore's  Laura  want 
something  in  addition  to  Friendship,  or  did  she  want 
something  totally  different  ?  "  L'amitie  est  l'amour 
sans  ailes."  Is  that  true ;  so  that,  if  we  add  wings 
to  Friendship,  we  get  Love  for  the  product  V 

In  the  days  when  Godwin,  declining,  as  became  a 
republican,  the  prefix  of  Mister,  was  a  sage  much 
sought,  a  lady  visitor,  of  the  sniffy,  love-in-the-aib- 
stract  type,  asked  him  for  an  oracle  upon  the  great 
subject  of  subjects.  "  William^Godwin,"  said  she, 
suddenly,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  "  Godwin 
was  too  absorbed  in  meditation  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  continued  solemnly  puffing  his  pipe. 
"William  Godwin,"  said  the  determined  woman, 
once  more,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  "  And 
still  Godwin  smoked,  and  kept  silence.  Not  liking 
to  see  a  woman  snubbed,  even  in  appearance,  Shel- 
ley, then  a  young  fellow  also  in  attendance  on  the 
oracle,  hazarded  a  jest.  "I  think,"  said  he,  "love 
acts  upon  the  heart  like  a  nutmeg-grater  ;  it  wears  it 
away."  Again  the  undaunted  woman  put  her  ques- 
tion. Sniffing  ,at  poor  Shelley,  "who  was  then  no- 
body, she,  with  raised  voice,  said,  "  William  God- 
win, what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  "  Roused  at 
last,  the  oracle  responded :  "  My  opinion  agrees 
with  that  of  Mr.  Shelley,"  said  he,  and  relapsed  into 
his  thoughts  and  his  pipe. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  oracle  snubbed  the 
votarist  because  the  votarist  was  unworthy.  God- 
win would  no  more  tell  a  sniffy  woman  what  he 
thought  about  love  than  the  Lady  in  "  Comus " 
would  expound  to  Circe  "  the  sublime  notion  and 
high  mystery  that  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 
and  serious  "doctrine  of  virginity."  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Godwin  himself  knew  nothing  about  it ;  or 
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he  would  never  have  (for  example)  published,  after 
her  death,  his  wife's  old  letters  to  the  heartless  father 
of  "  our  little  barrier-girl."  But  perhaps  the  majority 
of  livin"  men  and  women  think  that  love  is  like  a 
nutmeg-grater;  that  most  of  us  must,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  get  our  hearts  grated  ;  but  that, 
when  we  find  the  process  agreeable,  nature  has  got 
us  in  a  trap,  and  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  it  the  bet- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  there  is  always  what  Mr. 
Bain,  with  such  innocent  surprise,  calls  a  "heated 
atmosphere  "  around  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  lu- 
minous haze  of  superstition  about  love  overhanging 
all  the  literature  of  imagination.  It  is  true  you  now 
and  then  come  across  an  essay  in  which  the  subject 
of  falling  in  love  is  discussed  as  if  it  came  as  much 
within  the  calculable  province  of  life  as  buying  a 
hat,  and  you  are  told  to  be  sure  and  do  it  wisely, 
because  —  because  of  reasons  which  might  find  a 
place  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  "  Last  night," 
said  a  half-man  poet  and  painter,  "  I  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  fairy's  funeral,"  —  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  ceremony  as  only  a  poet  and  a 
painter  could.  What  wonderfully  good  advice  might 
be  given  in  an  essay  on  Seeing  Fairies'  Funerals  !  Be 
sure  you  never  see  a  fairy's  funeral,  unless,  &c,  &c. 

There  is  no  thoroughly  sincere  person,  with  a  grain 
of  spiritual  sensibility,  who  does  not,  in  his  heart,  re- 
bel when  Poor  Richard  takes  upon  himself  to  preach 
about  love  matters.  What  the  troubadours  called 
amour-pour-amour,  love  for  love's  own  sake,  is  what 
every  human  creature  with  a  soul  above  buttons  goes 
in  for.  And  we  feel  a  subtle  pang  of  disapproba- 
tion when  anyth'  lg  "  in  the  round  heaven  or  in  the 
living  air  "  is  put  before  love,  or  turned  into  a  cause 
or  a  justification  of  it.  There,  is  a  legend  of  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher's  courtship,  which  relates  how 
he  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and,  addressing  his 
maid-servant,  said,  "  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Betty.  "  And,  Bet- 
ty," resumed  the  good  man,  "  do  you  love  me  ? " 
Similar  in  spirit  is  that  letter  of  Governor  Win- 
throp's  wife  to  her  husband  in  which  she  tells  him 
she  loves  him  for  two  reasons,  — "  First,  because 
thou  lovest  God  ;  and,  secondly,  because  thou  lovest 
me."  The  dullest  feels  that  here  there  is  a  play  up- 
on words ;  and  there  is.  Far  better  was  Rowland 
Hill's  courtship.  "  9h  the  first  place,"  he  wrote  to  the 
lady,  "I  think  I  can  say  before  God  that  /  love  your 
person.  Without  this,  such  a  union  could  never  be 
happy."  The  quotation  is  from  memory,  but  it  is 
substantially  correct,  and  we  feel  in  a  moment  that 
Rowland  Hill  was  straightforward  and  true,  while 
the  Puritan  lady,  pressed  upon  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  current  talk  of  her  set,  and  not  able  to  disentan- 
gle herself  from  a  fallacy,  was  untrue  to  nature  and 
to  herself.  This  was  nothing  remarkable ;  most 
people  are  untrue  to  nature  and  to  themselves. 

The  most  plausible  and  the  most  common  of  the 
fallacies  about  Love  is  that  which  supposes  it  is  the 
Friendship  that  Laura  sought,  with  something  added 
to  it,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  thing  sui  generis. 
Coleridge  exposes  this  fallacy  in  a  curious  piece  called 
"  The  Improvisatore,"  which  is  included  among  his 
poems  :  — 

"  Coleridge.  —  Love,  as  distinguished  from  friendship 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  passion  that  too  often 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  other  — 

"  Lucius  [Eliza's  brother,  who  had  just  joined  the  trio,  in 
a  ivhisper  to  Coleridge).  —  But  is  not  love  the  union  of 
both  1 

"Coleridge  (aside  to  Lucius). — He  never  loved  who 
thinks  so." 


And  then  follows  Coleridge's  own  account  of  love,  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said,  that,  if  he  had  written  it 
when  he  was  younger,  it  would  probably  have  been 
as  perfect  in  form  and  expression  as  it  is  inclusive  in 
what  we  might  call  the  categories  of  love :  — 

"Coleridge.  —  But,  above  all,  it  supposes  a  soul  which, 
even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  life,  even  in  the 
lustihood  of  health  and  strength,  had  felt  oftenest  and 
prized  highest  that  which  age  cannot  take  away,  and 
which,  in  all  our  lovings,  is  the  love. 

"  Eliza.  —  There  is  something  here  (pointing  to  her 
heart)  that  seems  to  understand  you,  but  it  wants  the 
word  that  would  make  it  understand  itself. 

"  Katharine.  —  I  too  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  In- 
terpret the  feeling  for  us. 

"  Coleridge.  —  I  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  unsuf- 
ficingness  of  the  self  for  itself  which  predisposes  a  gener- 
ous nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  sup- 
plement and  completion  of  its  own,  —  that  quiet,  per- 
petual seeking  which  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object 
modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  momently 
finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on  ;  —  lastly,  when  '  li  fir's 
changeful  orb  has  passed  the  full,'  a  confirmed  faith  in 
the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thus  brought  home  and 
pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  hourly  experi- 
ence." 

When  you  have  read  this,  you  feel  that  it  is  cor- 
rect, and  even  affecting.     But  yet  — 

"  What  wants  that  knave 
That  a  king  should  have  ?  " 

something  13  wanted,  and  in  that  something  every- 
thing ! 

The  recent  discussions  about  the  Talmud  have 
disclosed  a  depth  of  benightedness  in  society,  eyen 
among  men  whom  you  might  expect  to  know  better, 
that  is  extremely  irritating,  if  not  surprising.  Sur- 
prising, indeed,  it,  is  not ;  for  it  is  only  the  old  differ- 
ence between  seeing  and  not  seeing  which  everlast- 
ingly divides  men  and  women.  All  the  talent  is 
nothing,  and  all  the  culture  is  nothing  ;  do  you  see  ? 
is  the  question.  To  descend  to  a  trivial  illustration. 
A  reviewer,  not  very  long  ago,  attacked  a  preface 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  written  by  Dr.  Latham.  It  was  said,  and 
it  might  well  have  been  true,  that  the  reviewer 
was  a  learned  and  accomplished  man.  Nothing 
more  likely ;  yet  a  child  of  seven,  with  the  sen- 
sibility which  he  lacked,  would  not  have  fallen 
into  his  error,  or  any  error  of  a  similar  kind.  To 
take  another  illustration.  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple, including  men  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who 
seem  absolutely  blind  to  the  difference  between  the 
Christ  of  the  Latin  imagination  and  the  childlike 
Christ  of  the  Teutonic  imagination. 

But  to  return  to  Love  and  the  Talmud.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  exultation  (surprising  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  their  Apocrypha  as  well 
as  with  their  Bible)  with  which  certain  Tahnudic 
deliverances  about  women  were  received  when  the 
article  of  M.  Deutsch  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  "  What  becomes  now  of  the  Teutonic  origin 
of  the  household  virtues  V  "  asked  an  able  pen  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Whoever  has  said  that  the  house- 
hold virtues  were  of  Teutonic  origin  has  talked  non- 
sense. But  the  question  as  to  Love,  between  the 
Western  spirit  and  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  spirit, 
has  nothing  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  the 
household  virtues.  Let  us  try  and  see  what  really  it 
is. 

Many  of  our  readers  probably  know  Miss  Dora 
Greenwell  as  the  author  of  some  tender  poetry  and 
some  thoughtful  prose.  She  is  a  perfectly  orthodox 
writer,  as  anybody  who  has  read  her  "  Two  Friends" 
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must  be  aware.  She  has  also  written  a  set  of  poems 
of  the  sonnet  type,  entitled  "  Liber  Veritatis." 
There  is  a  series  of'  tenderly  passionate  love-poems, 
not  on  a  level  with  Mrs.  Browning's  Portuguese 
sonnets  either  in  the  passion  or  the  poetry,  but  quite 
real  and  true.  Their  author  must  know  something 
of  what  love  really  is.  Now,  in  the  little  book  called 
"  Two  Friends,"  —  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
strictly  orthodox,  —  Dora  Greenwell  boldly  says  that 
Love  "is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament. 
"  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  wonderful 
thing."  Not  at  all  wonderful  say  we,  for  Love  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  Oriental  or"  Semitic  spirit.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Miss  Greenwell  does  not  go  on 
to  remark  that  Love  is  also  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Old  Testament.  And  the  reason  is  the  same.  Love 
considered  as  passion,  or  the  desire  to  possess  some- 
thing beautiful ;  love  as  household  friendship,  with 
special  regard  shown  to  the  weaker  by  the  stronger ; 
and  love,  as  mere  appetite  (appetite,  we  say,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  passion),  you  find  in  Semitic  and 
Oriental  writings ;  but  there  is  no  room  in  the  Semitic 
or  Oriental  spirit  (even  though  it  were  shown  that 
chivalry  itself  came  from  the  Arabs)  for  love  of  the 
highest  type  known  to  the  Western  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  reading  writers  like  Tieck  and 
Fouque  we  become  conscious  of  a  peculiar  and  in- 
scrutable, but  deeply  fascinating,  purity  of  atmos- 
phere, —  a  purity  which  is  so  childlike  that  it  per- 
mits free  reference  to  topics  which  to  the  Latin'  or 
Celtic  intelligence  are  enclosed  in  company  with 
topics  relating  to  the  accidents  of  nutrition,  —  a 
never-failing  sign  of  the  non-Teutonic  spirit. 

There  are  love-passages  in  Tieck  and  in  Fouque 
which  could  not  be  read  aloud  in  a  mixed  circle  in 
England ;  there  are  two  sentences  in  "  Undine" 
(the  last  of  Chapter  VII.  and  the  second  of  Chap- 
ter VIII.)  which  are  omitted  in  some  of  the  English 
translations.  But  can  anything  be  more  childlike- 
pure,  or  more  near  to  heaven  ?  And  yet  it  is  ut- 
terly foreign  to  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit.  That 
spirit  always  finds  the  woman  an  inferior  and  uncleari 
nature.  She  is  subjected.  She  is  the  temptress.  She 
has  to  be  "  purified."  Among  the  Hebrews  the  mother 
of  a  girl  had  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  twice  the 
length  appointed  to  the  mother  of  a  boy  (Levit. 
xii.  5,  and  Rev.  xiv.  4).  And,  whatever  modifica- 
tions this  way  of  looking  at  women  undergoes,  it  is 
never  (we  speak  advisedly)  wholly  absent  from 
Oriental  or  Semitic  writings.  The  Teutonic  way 
of  thinking  of  a  woman  is  just  the  reverse,  thus 
far. 

Nor  does  the  difference  end  here.  The  charac- 
teristic points  in  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  ideal 
are  two.  First,  the  balance  between  the  sexes  is 
restored  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  held  to  be 
the  power  by  which  the  spiritual  impregnation  of 
the  man  is  effected  ;  so  that  love  is  not  only  a  lib- 
eral education,  but,  in  the  high  sense,  a  conversion, 
and  the  creation  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  unity  out  of 
two  in  a  way  which  places  the  woman  on  a  throne 
peculiarly  hers.  Secondly,  the  woman  is  never 
possessed,  and  never  patronized.  "  What  is  thy 
petition,  Queen  Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request?  and 
it  shall  be  done  to  thee,  even  to  the  half  of  my  king- 
dom." That  is  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit. 
Above  all,  absolute  possession  in  the  sense  of  mas- 
tery is  essential  to  that  spirit,  and  is  never  absent 
from  it.  But  what  a  difference  when  we  come  to 
Scandinavian  legends,  even  of  the  rudest  times  ! 
When  King  Gunther  has  married  Brunhilda,  he  is 
not  a  whit  nearer.      "  Cette   fiefe  beaute,"  as   a 


Frenchman  ludicrously  calls  her  (missing  the  point, 
like  a  true  Celt),  teaches  King  Gunther  a  lesson  :  — 

"When  I  thought  her  love  to  gain,  she  bound  me  as  her  thrall, 
Unto  a  nail  she  bore  me,  and  hung  me  on  Uw  wall.'' 

And  it  is  only  by  magic  that  King  Gunther  finally 
conquers,  and  makes  his  bride  yield  up  her  girdle. 
These  two  points  —  the  woman  is  never  to  be  pos- 
sessed — 

"She  's  not  and  never  can  be  mine,"  — 

and  that  she  is  in  herself  (not  as  consecrated,  but 
in  herself)  pure  and  divine,  and  the  source  of  moral 
impregnation  to  the  man,  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
Teutonic  or  true  Western  idea  of  love.  By  making 
a  moral  unit  of  two  beings,  this  involves  not  only 
monogamy,  but  (as  an  ideal)  perpetual  monogamy. 
It  involves,  also,  the  highest  type  of  self-sacrifice,  — 
the  finest  illustration  of  its  action  in  this  respect 
being  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Helmfrid,  told  in 
Fouque's  "  Thiodolf  the  Icelander  "  :  — 

"  If  yours  you  seek,  not  her  delight, 
Surely  a  dragon  and  strong  tower 
Guard  the  true  lady  in  her  bower." 

And  it  also  involves  heroism,  of  whatever  kind,  in 
the  man  :  — 

"  You  love  ?    That 's  high  as  you  shall  go  ; 
For  'tis  as  true  as  Gospel  text, 
Not  noble  then  is  never  so, 
.  Neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  shown  the  deepest  possible 
sense  of  what  love  is,  but  here  he  is  (as  he  would 
not  fail  to  be)  at  one  with  the  highest  idea  of  it,  for 
he  makes  King  Arthur  say  :  — 

"I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words, 
And  ....  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

This  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  words  we 
have  omitted,  "courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame," 
are  least  satisfactory  of  all.  If  there  is  anything  to 
make  a  man  careless  of  "  fame  "  it  is  surely  love. 
It  is  the' one  thing  which  discloses,  for  once  and  for- 
ever, that  which  is  real  and  good,  and  confers  the 
turquoise  that  changes  color  when  a  lie  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  fame  is  the  paltriest  of  cheats 
and  the  worst  of  lies. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  these  c«fused  and  confusing 
days,  to  recall  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word 
"love";  nor  is  it  unnecessary  to  place  it  alongside  of 
the  make-shifts  and  the  counterfeits  which  pass  for  it 
in  life  or  in  fiction.  The  novelists,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  painting,  or  even  hinting  what 
it  is !  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  something  about  it.  So 
does  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley.  So  does  George  Eliot. 
So  does  Mrs.  Oliphant.     And  there  are  others. 

But  both  in  life  and  in  fiction  we  usually  get  pre- 
sented to  us  for  love,  mere  longing,  —  a  thing  which 
brings  no  sense  of  obligation  in  itself,  and  is  there- 
fore shoved  aside  for  the  most  degrading  reasons. 
If  love  be  all  that  novelists  and  moralists  in  general 
make  of  it,  there  is  assuredly  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  contemptible  things  which  are  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it  should  not  do  so.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
worth  making  novels  about ;  certainly  not  worth 
making  poems  about.  But  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  the  human  heart  has  an  ineradicable  suspicion 
or  presentiment  of  something  better  than  what 
it  is  so  frequently  put  off  with.  That  something 
better  —  more  than  the  strongest  desire,  more  than 
the  strongest  attachment,  and  more  than  the  most 
perfect  household  virtue  —  may  be  a  flower  that 
blooms    only  once    in   a  hundred    years ;    but   is 
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the  time  come  to  disbelieve  that  it  ever  does  bloom  ? 
Or  to  pretend  that  you  can  pick  it  up  in  the  streets, 
or  find  it  by  merely  looking  for  it,  or  grow  it  like 
mustard  and  cress?  Or  to  deny  that  it  is  the 
flower  which  to  have  gathered  and  worn  is  (not  to 
put  the  case  too  high)  as  much  as  to  have  made  a 
lot  of  money  or  invented  a  new  pill  ?  _ 

There  was  once  a  footman  who,  having  heard  his 
mistress  describe  'the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
classes  as  china,  delf,  and  crockery,  and  being  then 
told  to  bid  the  nursemaid  bring  down  young  master 
for  a  visitor  to  see,  called  out  to  her,  "Hallo, 
Crockery,  bring  down  little  Chaney !  "  The  irony 
was  not  bad,  but  we  cannot  allow  crockery  love  to 
flout  the  love  of  which  is  porcelain,  much  less  the 
love  which  is  opal.  All  the  loves  are  affiliated  ;  but 
it  is  no  more  true  that,  just  because  we  are  all 
human,  Zeke  Hickorybole's  love  was  like  the  love 
of  Pericles,  than  it  is  true  that  the  poor  beetle  that 
we  tread  upon  in  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang 
as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies.  One  evening  Zeke 
was  found  to  have  chalked  on  his  bed's  head  this 
simple  rhyme:  — 

"  My  love,  she  is  my  heart's  delight, 
Her  name  it  is  Miss  Betsy  ; 
I  '11  go  and  see  her  this  very  night. 
If  Ileaven  and  mother  '11  let  me." 

The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  Zeke  had 
chalked  up  another  verse  ;  — 

"  I  loved  Miss  Betsy  —  wal,  I  did, 
And  I  went  there  to  tell  her  ; 
But,  like  to  goose-grease  quick  I  slid, 
For  she  'd  got  another  feller." 

We  know  an  elevated  character  who,  being  de- 
voted to  what  he  calls  "  grand,  broad,  human  views," 
maintains  that  the  sentiments  of  Zeke  Hickorybole 
and  those  of  the  celebrated  Dante  Alighieri,  who 
also  wrote  a  poem  and  missed  winning  his  heart's 
delight,  were  identical.  But  they  differed,  as  shan- 
dy gaff  and  champagne  differ.  Nay,  as  shandy  gaff 
and  ambrosia  differ.  If  Dante  Alighieri  had  hap- 
pened to  catch  Zeke  cuddling  Betsy,  and  Zeke  had 
sai'd,  "  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  V  "  Dante  would 
have  allowed  the  plea.  But  he  would  never  have 
introduced  Zeke  into  the  polite  society  of  the  Para- 
diso.  And  as  for  Poor  Richard's  idea  of  love,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  from  the  expression  of  Dante's  face 
as  shown  in  the  familiar  portrait,  that  he  would  have 
kicked  Poor  Richard  after  perusing  his  essay  upon 
the  subject. 
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Among  all  London  shops,  there  are  none  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  contain  more  sentiment  than  those 
half-in-the-street,  half-out-of-it  establishments,  with 
a  sharp  little  boy  on  guard  over  their  external  treas- 
ures, lest  too  ardent  book-fanciers  should  forget  to 
pay  for  what  they  take.  Absorbed  in  some  beloved 
author,  it  is  quite  possible,  you  see,  that  a  literary  gen- 
tlemen may  move  away  with  the  book  in  his  hand, 
or  even  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  Large  editions 
may  go  off  very  rapidly  in  this  way, — and  in  another. 
"  Persons  will  wait  on  all-fours  just  round  that  corner," 
said  a  book-stall  keeper  near  Leicester  Square  yes- 
terday, in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  he 
ever  lost  his  exposed  wares,  "  and,  so  to  speak, 
4  stalk '  my  property  ;  wretched  little  ragged  urchins, 
who  only  get  pence  for  what  they  steal,  and  who 
know  that  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  appear  against 
them  at  the  police-office.  They  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity when  my  boy  is  away  or  asleep,  and,  crawling 


under  the  shelf  yonder,  abstract  a  volume  or  two 
without  any  reference  to  the  contents.  It  may 
be  Burn's  Justice  or  the  Laws  against  Petty  Lar- 
ceny." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  Well,  I  keep  as  good  a  look-out  as  I  can  through 
those  crannies,  —  the  books  are  placed  in  that  semi- 
detached manner  on  purpose,  —  and  when  I  catch  the 
young  rascals  in  the  act,  I  drop  this  into  them."  He 
took  up  an  enormous  moth-eaten  volume,  labelled 
"  Jones's  Theology,"  and  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds.  "  This  reverend  gentleman,  sir,  —  a  sound 
divine  in  his  day,  although  now  a  little  dilapidated 
from  being  used  as  a  missile  weapon,  —  if  not  a  con- 
vincing moralist,  makes  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion when  dropped  on  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
I  keep  him  for  that  especial  purpose." 

This  book-stall  friend  of  mine,  like  most  of  his 
class,  is  a  philosopher ;  a  musty,  fusty  sort  of  one,  it 
it  is  true,  but  as  agreeable  an  old  fellow  as  you  will 
find  within  the  next  six  streets.  He  has  horn-rim- 
med spectacles,  which  are  always  stuck  on  his  fore- 
head like  a  fillet,  and  is  otherwise  somewhat  un- 
fashionably  attired,  but  he  is  possessed  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  Old- World  information. 

His  habit  of  taking  up  the  volumes  at  hazard, 
and  dipping  into  them  all  day  long,  causes  his 
mind  to  resemble  one  of  those  ancient  screens 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  scraps  from  newspapers. 
He  cannot  continue  upon  any  subject  for  mor£ 
than  a  few  sentences,  but  he  will  rove,  if  you  encour- 
age him,  from  love  to  politics,  from  science  to  sport- 
ing matters,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  when  you  have  got  to  know  him ;  at 
first,  he  always  pays  you  the  compliment  of  suppos- 
ing you  are  a  Bibliomaniac,  and  regales  you  with  a 
spread  of  Old  Editions,  in  unreadable  type.  He 
has  none  of  the  vulgarity  of  retail  commerce  about 
him:  he  does  not  push  his  wares,  and  is -equally 
civil  whether  you  become  a  purchaser  or  not.  The 
nature  of  his  calling,  although  humble,  raises  him 
immeasurable  mental  degrees  above  the  linen-dra- 
per next  door,  who  comes  to  business  every  morning 
in  his  own  brougham ;  he  holds  frequent  converse 
with  intelligent  persons,  and  the  apathy  which  con- 
tinuous study  might  perhaps  otherwise  engender  is 
warded  off  by  the  necessity  of  his  dropping  into 
these  street  Arabs  with  Jones,  D.D. 

Besides  the  Arabs,  he  now  and  then  suffers  from 
the  depredations  of  persons  who  should  know  bet- 
ter, —  broken-down  ushers,  university-men  who 
have  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  who  take  care  to  select 
volumes  that  are  really  valuable.  Then  he  very 
reluctantly  appears  against  them  before  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  when  the  pitiful  life-story  of  the  culprit 
is  disclosed  (as  generally  happens),  the  prosecutor, 
says  the  newspaper  report,  "  expresses  a  wish  that 
the  case  may  be  leniently  dealt  with  "  ;  for  a  very 
kindly  hearted  man  is  my  friend  of  the  book-stall ; 
and  I  don't  believe  he  drops  Jones  exactly  upon  the 
small  of  the  back,  but  probably  a  trifle  lower.  All 
gentlemen  of  his  profession  must  be  good-tempered ; 
otherwise,  they  could  never  endure  to  see  folks  take 
up  their  wares,  and,  after  reading  as  much  as  they 
please,  lay  them  down  again,  and  pass  on.  I  think 
they  would  be  quite  justified  in  putting  some  limit 
to  this  gratuitous  entertainment :  they  might  allow 
"  ten  minutes  for  literary  refreshment,"  and  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  exceeded.  Moreover,  the  same  student 
should  not  enjoy  himself  thus  twice.  The  venders 
of  sweetmeats  do  not  permit  passers-by  to  suck  their 
lollipops  (as  economical  school-boys  us,e),  replace 
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them  for  the  time,  and  recommence  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  this  sort  of  out-of-door 
reading  exceedingly  ;  but  I  never  practise  it  until 
I  have  become  a  client  of  the  establishment,  —  until 
I  have  been  made  free  of  the  place  by  buying  some- 
thing. Thenceforward  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pasture- 
ground  —  "  meadow  of  margin,  with  rivulet  of  text " 
—  into  which  I  may  turn  myself  to  graze  whenever 
I  will.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Brownlow  in  u  Oliver  Twist,"  and  be  careful  of  the 
contents  of  one's  coat-tail  pockets ;  but,  otherwise, 
the  pleasure  is  without  alloy.  It  is  the  true  "  con- 
templative man's  recreation."  A  canvas  awning 
shields  me  from  the  heat ;  the  roar  of  the  street  be- 
hind me  becomes  a  soothing  murmur,  like  bees  about 
the  limes.  As  a  swallow  on  a  lake's  breast,  which 
does  but  wet  its  wing  into  the  wave,  and  then  away, 
so  I  dip  into  the  literature  that  lies  before  me  ; 
"  Juvenilia  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  By  J.  H.  L. 
Hunt,  late  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. 1803."  The  poems  themselves  are  little 
better  than  the  generality  of  youthful  verse,  —  mere 
echoes  of  the  great  singers,  —  but  then  this  is  the 
first  book  of  dear  Leigh  Hunt.  I  think,  of  all  Brit- 
ish authors,  that  writer  has  made  the  most  personal 
acquaintances.  He  talks  to  us,  holding  us  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  and  smiling,  and  is  evidently  so 
desirous  to  please  ;  so  anxious,  too,  we  should  share 
in*  his  pleasures,  and  love  what  he  loves ;  we  seem  to 
have  been  his  friends  for  years.  There  is  much  un- 
intelligible stuff  talked  nowadays  about  our  want 
of  "  sweetness  and  light ";  but  if  ever  man  possessed 
those  two  attributes,  and  dispensed  them  among  his 
neighbors,  it  was  pleasant  Leigh  Hunt.  If  he  was 
graceful  even  to  fastidiousness,  that  is  an  error 
which,  in  these  days,  does  not  seem  likely  to  spread. 
I  dare  say  the  lad  was  proud  enough  of  this  first 
book  of  his,  and  read  all  his  own  lucubrations  in 
pfifit  with  exquisite  satisfaction ;  although,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  must  have  pronounced  them 
sad  rubbish.  The  volume  has  "  third  edition  "  upon 
it,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  it  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. A  list  of  nearly  a  thousand  "  subscribers  to 
the  third  edition "  is  annexed ;  and  it  is  this  list 
which  is  the  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  little 
volume.  What  interest  must  have  been  used  to 
secure  such  patronage  to  a  third  issue  of  this  Juve- 
nilia !  Half  the  House  of  Lords,  and  almost  all  the 
bench  of  bishops,  seem  to  have  patronized  the  young 
gentleman,  little  foreseeing  what  a  rod  in  pickle 
they  were  preparing  for  their  own  backs.  The  re- 
marks appended  to  some  of  their  names  are  the  only 
characteristic  writing  in  the  book,  —  nothing  in  the 
poems  foreshadows  the  enemy  of  privilege  and  the 
champion  of  independent  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  "  B  "  subscribers  appears  "  His 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  disinterested 
patriot-promoter  of  useful  science,  benefactor  of  the 
industrious  poor,  —  the  friend  of  man."  —  Then  we 
have  "  Master  Henry  Cutler,  distinguished  at  a  very 
early  age  for  his  musical  abilities.  —  Hon.  J.  Dicken- 
son, the  celebrated  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters, 
member  of  the  American  Congress,  —  good  as  well  as 
great.  —  Hon.  James  Fox,  M.  P.,  the  British  Demos- 
thenes. —  Governor  Franklin,  formerly  the  able  and 
faithful  governor  of  New  Jersey,  —  son  of  the  late  in- 
genious Benjamin  Franklin,  prime  conductor  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
United  States,  —  without  his  type  in  our  day.  —  Ed- 
ward Jenner,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  most  ingenious 


discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century.— University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  alma  mater  of  the  author's  father. 
—  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  M.  P.,  the  eloquent  son  of 
the  illustrious  Chatham,  England's  successful  war- 
minister. —  Mr.  Prince,  a  favorite  victualler  of  the 
London  citizens  in  St.  Mary,  Axe.  —  Benjamin 
Rush,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  whose  tender 
care  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged,  endears  his 
name  to  every  philanthropist  in  the  Old  as  well  as 
the  New  World.  —  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
disinterested  and  intrepid  patriot,  in  times  the  most 
critical  and  eventful.  —  Henry  Thornton,  Esquire, 
M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Sierre  Leone  Committee,  the 
poor  man's  friend  :  '  They  who  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever! '  —  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Thornton,  daughter  of  the  late  benevolent 
Stephen  Peter  Godsir,  Esq.,  of  Southgate,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  piety  and  suavity  of  manners.  —  Rev. 
William  Vidla,  the  catholic  and  worthy  successor,  in 
Artillery  Street  Chapel,  of  the  late  eminent  elo- 
quent preacher  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  Elhanan 
Winchester,  the  powerful  maintainer  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Jesus  Christ  over  Satan  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  the  savage  Calvinist  and  hard-hearted 
Predestinarian.  —  William    Wilberforce,    M.   P. — 

Samuel  Whitbread,  M.  P.  —  Rev. Worthington, 

morning  preacher  in  Hanover  Chapel,  Long  Acre, 
one  of  the  most  solid,  eloquent,  and  useful  preachers 
in  London.  —  And  Nicholas  Wain,  in  his  youth  an 
eminent  barrister  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  some 
years  past  as  eminent  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  —  a  people  simple,  yet  for  the  most  part 
subtle."  A  very  remarkable  and  varied  list  of  sub- 
scribers this,  and  very  characteristically  commented 
upon  by  the  young  gentleman,  "  late  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Christ's  Hospital." 

Herein  is  the  advantage  of  the  book-stall,  for 
Juvenilia,  except  as  a  curiosity,  is  not  a  book  to  be 
bought,  but  only  to  be  dipped  into.  And  so,  as 
the  bee  balances  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cup 
of  the  flower,  and  sips  with  a  little  boom  of  self- 
congratulation,  I  turn  over  book  after  book,  mum- 
bling half  aloud  what  I  wish  to  read,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  tumult  of  busy  life  around  me.  The 
sentiment  of  which  I  spoke  as  especially  belong- 
ing to  book-stalls  lies  not,  of  course,  in  the  printed 
contents  of  the  volumes,  which  are  the  same  as  are 
to  be  found  in  every  spick-and-span  bookseller's 
shop,  but  in  what  is  written  in  the  fly-leaves  or 
found  stuck  between  the  pages.  The  books  are 
all  second-hand  here,  and  often  and  often  I  come 
across  some  touching  record  of  the  former  possessor. 
No  man,  who  has  not  discarded  human  feeling  by 
becoming  a  professional  critic  parts  with  a  gift-  • 
book  unless  he  is  absolutely  obliged.  The  price 
he  gets,  in  comparison  with  the  money-value  of  the 
volume,  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  he  would 
scarcely  sell  it  unless  he  is  in  great  straits.  When- 
ever you  chance,  therefore,  upon  a  presentation 
copy  of  any  book  upon  a  stall,  you  may  conclude 
that  the  fact  of  it  being  there  represents  not  only 
the  poverty  of  its  original  possessor,  but  his  sore 
need.  If  the  book  could  speak,  it  would  tell  you 
some  pitiful  life-story.  "  To  my  dear  Margaret,  on 
her  Birthday,  May  20,  18G3,"  is  written  in  the  first 
leaf  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  Keble's  "  Christian 
Year,"  and  it  has  "  la.  6d."  marked  upon  it  in  large 
figures. 

My  friend  within  there  certainly  did  not  pay 
more  than  a  shilling  for  it.  It  is  not  surely  possible 
that  Margaret  would  have  parted  with  so  affection- 
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ate  a  memento  as  this  for  twelve-pence  sterling  un- 
less she  was  in  dire  distress  !  How  little  the  giver 
could  have  looked  forward  to  its  finding  its  way 
hither,  and  so  soon  too !  She  could  never  have 
quite  forgotten  him  in  five  years,  surely  !  To  sell 
her  "  Christian  Year,"  too,  a  book  which  is  to  many 
Englishmen  what  a  missal  is  to  a  good  Catholic,  that 
does  seem  strange  indeed.  I  prefer  to  think  the 
donor's  dear  Margaret  is  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven 
(as  the  nature  of  her  studies  leads  us  to  hope),  and 
that,  her  effects  having  fallen  into  base  hands,  this 
little  volume  has  been  sold  with  the  rest  of  them 
"  by  order  of  the  executors." 

Here  is  another  sad  fly-leaf:  the  name  of  the 
owner  is  scratched  out,  —  he  had  some  moderate 
sense  of  shame,  it  appears,  —  but  immediately  after- 
wards is  written  :  "  The  gift  of  his  dear  sister  Mary, 
in  the  year  of  his  blessed  Saviour  1836."  It  is 
"  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  and,  considering 
the  age  of  the  volume,  in  excellent  preservation. 
I  am  afraid  the  mauvais  sujet  who  sold  it,  and  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  erase  that  pious  record, 
never  "  dipped  into  "  the  book  even  so  cursorily  as 
I  am  doing  now.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  possession  of 
it  a  reproach  to  his  misdoings,  and  was  glad  to 
barter  it  for  half  a  crown,  which  he  subsequently 
spent  in  liquor.  But  what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  "  dear  sister  Mary,"  should  she  come  this  way, 
and  her  eye  light  upon  this  volume  ?  Would  it 
be  only  another  corroboration  of  her  fears  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  that  erring  brother,  long  passed  to 
his  account  ?  Or  would  it  wound  her  poor  bleed- 
ing heart  afresh  to  know  that  he  had  counted  her 
love  at  less  value  than  a  few  shillings  ?  —  and  with 
all  his  faults,  she  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  belief 
that  he  at  least  had  loved  his  sister.  Alas,  alas  ! 
Another  not  impossible  solution  of  the  mystery  is, 
however,  that  sister  Mary  was  an  offensively  sancti- 
monious person,  whose  gift  was  by  no  means  prized 
for  the  donor's  sake,  but  got  rid  off  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity.  Lastly,  I  know  nothing  about 
it :  both  brother  and  sister  may  have  been  the  most 
exemplary  characters,  and  the  book  have  got  here 
through  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  owner's 
control ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor should  have  been  so  carefully  erased,  while 
the  wording  of  the  gift  was  suffered  to  remain. 

At  least  a  fifth  of  the  volumes  on  a  book-stall  are 
presentation  copies,  and  about  half  of  these  are  la- 
belled "  With  the  autograph  of  the  author."  Most  of 
these  are  copies  that  have  been  sent  for  review, 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  not  hesitated 
to  part  with  for  what  they  could  get ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  authors  whose  handwriting  ap- 
pears within  are  not  very  well  known  to  fame.  The 
inscriptions  are  not  those  of  personal  friendship. 
"  With  the  author's  kind  regards "  is  the  phrase 
which  most  approximates  to  an  intimate  relation. 
"  With  the  author's  most  grateful  remembrances  " 
seems  to  me  to  smack  of  that  gratitude  which  is  said 
to  consist  of  a  keen  sense  of  favors  to  come  :  that 
book  (you  may  depend  upon  it)  was  sent  to  a  critic 
who  had  already  praised  the  fellow,  and  might  pos- 
sibly do  it  again. 

An  imaginative  mind  indeed  find  food  for  hours, 
pasturing  merely  upon  these  fly-leaves  ;  but  now  and 
a^ain  I  come  upon  even  still  more  pathetic  records. 
Dead  flowers,  —  the  symbols  of  Who  knows  what 
dead  Hopes,  dead  Loves?  —  marking  some  page 
which  perhaps  possessed  a  meaning  for  other  eyes 
beyond  what  mine  see  in  it ;  and  once  I  came  upon 
a  "  keep-place,"  very  prettily  worked,  although  the 


silk  had  long  faded,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Re- 
member Nina."  The  book*  in  which  it  lay  hid  was 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriain,"  and  the  exact  place, 
curiously  enough,  was  the  seventy-fifth  Psalm  :  — 

"  These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

"  A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 

And,  passiDg,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  —  then  changed  to  something  else, 
Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind." 

The  poet  is  certainly  not  yet  forgotten  ;  I  wonder 
whether  JSfina  is ! 
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"  Never  any,"  says  Camden,  "  neglected  burial 
but  some  savage  nations,  as  the  Bactrians,  which  cast 
their  dead  to  the  dogs ;  some  varlet  philosopher,  as 
Diogenes,  who  desired  to  be  devoured  of  fishes ; 
some  dissolute  courtier,  as  Mecamas,  who  was  wont 
to  say,  '  Non  tumuium  euro,  sepelit  natura  relictos.' " 

The  fire-worshippers,  the  Ghebirs,  who  expose 
their  bodies  to  t^e  vultures,  may  be  considered, 
however,  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
Camden,  since  they  adopt  this  custom  on  religious 
grounds.  "  What  is,"  says  Zoroaster  to  Ormuzd,  in 
the  "  Zendavesta,"  "  the  third  thing  which  is  displeas- 
ing to  earth,  and  prevents  it  from  being  favorable  ?  " 
Ormuzd  replies,  "  It  is  the  constructing  of  tombs 
upon  it,  and  the  depositing  of  bodies  therein." 
"When  a  man  dies,"  says  the  "Zendavesta,"  "in 
the  valleys  where  the  villages  are  situated,  the  birds 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains, descend  down  into  the  valleys,  and  devour  his 
body  with  avidity.  Then  the  birds  arise  and  fly  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  the  body  cf 
man  is  transported  to  the  mountain-tops."  This 
notion  of  flying  on  the  broad  wings  of  the  vulture  to 
the  sacred  summits  of  mountains  ha3  something  of 
material  poetry  about  *it ;  and  to  be  devoured  by 
vultures,  creatures  of  the  air,  presents  an  incontest- 
ably  loftier  idea  to  the  imagination  than  that  of 
being  devoured  by  worms.  The  most  poetical  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  at  being  so  devoured  is  that 
put  by  a  Romaic  ballad  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
posed head  of  a  decapitated  Klepht.  "  Feed  on," 
says  the  head  to  the  eagle ;  "  glut  thyself  on  my 
strength ;  thy  wings  will  become  larger  by  an  ell 
and  thy  claws  by  a  span." 

The  Egyptians,  however,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  religious  veneration  and  observance 
which  they  expended  in  these  integuments  of  flesh 
and  bone,  which  we  must  all  shuffle  off  some  day 
or  other,  and  which  a  Grecian  philosopher  described 
on  seeing  a  corpse  as  "  the  shell  of  a  flown  bird." 

Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  by  no  means  re- 
garded the  body  as  the  mere  shell  of  the  flown  bird, 
—  as  the  sheath  of  the  chrysalis  from  which  the 
butterfly  had  flown,  he  religiously  reverenced  it  as 
a  sacred  deposit  which  the  soul  of  the  departed  had 
left  behind ;  a  pledge  of  immortality,  whose  pres- 
ervation and  welfare  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  whose  dishonor 
would  incur  punishment  for  the  living  as  well  as 
torment  for  the  dead.  The  body,  in  fact,  was  almost 
as  divine  as  the  soul ;  and  kings  and  chieftains  were 
worshipped  in  the  flesh  as  much  as  in  the  spirit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  national  existence  of 
Egypt,  it  has  been  said,  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
a  struggle  against  the  natural  laws  of  corruption  for 
about  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  the  long 
ranges  of  mummy  cases  with  their  painted  decora- 
tions, with  their  monotonous  uniformity  of  almond- 
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shaped  eyes  and  hieroglyphics  indecipherable  to  the 
uninitiated,  stowed  away  in  countless  crypts  and 
vaults,  like  the  rolls  of  papyrus  on  the  shelves  of  a 
Roman  library,  represent  well  the  interminable 
similarity  of  the  years  of  Egyptian  history. 

This  veneration  of  the  mummy,  of  death  in  an 
artificial,  monotonous  form,  was  a  perniciously  bad 
education  for  a  nation.  Not  indeed  to  any  ancient 
Egyptian  could  be  addressed  the  warning  of  the 
Latin  moralist,  — 

"  Et  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  domos  "  ; 

for  the  chief  thought  and  energy  of  all  Egypt  was 
expended  for  millenniums  on  the  corpse  and  the 
sepulchre.  The  greatness  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch 
was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  pyramid  he  could 
raise,  or  the  depth  of  the  Jiypoyeum  which  he  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain  for  the  reception  of  his  shrivelled 
bituminous  corpse.  Egypt  was  little  else  than  a  kind 
of  tomb.  The  pains,  and  prodigality,  and  expendi- 
ture of  human  life  with  which  a  king  endeavored  to 
hide  within  a  mountain  of  stone  one  small  chamber 
where  his  worthless  remains  might  rest  forever  in 
inviolable  security,  denote  one  of  the  most  singular 
psychological  conditions  of  humanity  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  still  more 
curious,  and  that  is  the  unerring  sagacity  with  which 
a  Belzoni  —  gifted  with  a  finer  scent  for  a  royal 
mummy  than  a  jackal  or  a  hyena  for  a  corpse  —  ar- 
rives, after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
drives  onwards  through  a  tortuous  up-and-down 
labyrinth  of  stone,  in  spite  of  every  cunning  device 
of  Egyptian  architects  to  mislead  the  explorer,  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  pyramid,  disinters  Cheops  or 
Rameses,  and  makes  his  body  a  show  for  London  or 
Paris  holiday  people,  though  these  indeed  now  may, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  said  to  be  satiated 
with  the  mummy  in  a  sight-seeing  way,  and  a  glass- 
eyed,  red-lipped  effigy  of  a  recent  criminal  at  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  would  be  a  more  paying  spectacle 
than  the  royal  form  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs, 
freshly  unswathed  from  his  bandages. 

Yet  what  a  strange  spectacle  must  Thebes,  the 
great  necropolis  of  Egypt,  have  presented  when  the 
business  of  embalming  was  in  full  fashion  !  The 
quarter  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mummy 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  There,  in  silence, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  priests,  the  various 
.  castes  of  embalmers  worked  day  after  day.  In  in- 
terminable alleys  and  halls  these  busy  artisans  ex- 
pended their  care  and  their  labor  with  the  regularity 
of  a  Birmingham  manufactory  on  the  production  of 
the  mummy,  and,  like  the  razor  or  the  pin,  the  body 
required  the  joint  and  successive  manipulations  of 
many  hands  before  it  was  raised  to  the  mummy 
state.  Girt  with  panther-skins  and  helmeted  with 
the  skin  mask  of  a  jackal's  head,  the  disembowellers 
were  busy  in  one  alley  on  ghastly  rows  of  thousands 
of  corpses.  These,  when  thus  prepared,  were  passed 
on  to  the  spice  stufFers,  who  filled  the  corpse  with 
aromatic  preparations,  a  third  set  of  workmen 
plunged  the  corpse  in  a  seething  bituminous  bath, 
which,  like  the  Styx,  was  to  render  the  body  invul- 
nerable to  corruption.  Then,  the  blackened  form 
was  delivered  over  to  other  artificers,  who  deftly 
swathed  it  in  the  interminable  folds  of  the  long  ban- 
dages of  linen,  after  which  it  was  consigned  to  its 
papyrus-case,  and  received  the  outer  embellishments 
of  the  painter  and  the  varnisher,  and  the  scribe  in 
hieroglyphics,  who  with  brush  and  reed-pen  gave  it 
the  last  touches  of  ornamental  labor. 

But  even  these  classes  of  mummy-workmen'were 


subdivided  again  into  others,  for  the  mummy  man- 
ufactory necessarily  was  fashioned  out  into  grades 
which  represented  all  the  hierarchical  castes  of 
Egypt ;  there  were  distinct  mummy  manufacturers 
for  the  aristocracy,  for  the  citizens,  and  for  the  pop- 
ulace and  slaves,  —  nay,  even  for  the  birds  and 
beasts.  The  mummy  of  the  king,  or  the  priest,  or 
the  noble,  or  the  rich  man,  was  delivered  over  to 
the  guild  of  wig-makers,  who  devised  for  it  a  won- 
derful structure  of  intricately  woven  jet-black  hair, 
and  a  beard  knit  with  elaborate  skill,  while  eyes  of 
precious  stones  and  enamel  were  fitted  into  its  mask. 
On  ladies  of  rank  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
in  preparing  this  mortuary  toilet,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  endure  forever.  There  was  a  sort  of  special 
gynceceum  in  the  establishment  for  them ;  and  there 
the  perfumer  and  the  goldsmith,  and  the  worker 
in  precious  stones,  expended  all  their  art  in  im- 
pregnating their  delicate  forms  with  unfading  per- 
fumes, and  adorning  them  with  gilding  and  jewelry 
for  eternity :  they  gilded  the  lips  and  the  nails  and 
the  bosoms ;  they  crossed  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  or  in  other  ways  :  a 
mother  disinterred  in  Thebes  presses  against  her 
bosom  the  little  mummy  of  a  newly  born  child. 

The  mummies  of  persons  of  a  lower  class  had  less 
of  this  delicate  manipulation ;  their  swathing-linen 
is  coarser,  and  their  outer  adornments  likewise  of  a 
rougher  fashion  ;  while  the  pauper  and  slave,  having 
gone  through  the  embalming  process,  were  bundled 
and  rolled  up  into  common  cases  woven  out  of  dried 
palm-leaves.  But  not  only  the  pauper  and  the 
slave  were  submitted  to  embalmment,  but  all  ani- 
mals, domestic  or  wild,  consecrated  by  the  fetish 
worship  of  Egypt,  were  also  subject  to  the  process,  — 
cats  and  dogs,  ichneumons,  crocodiles,  scarabsei,  and 
serpents.  Egypt,  as  we  have  said,  expended  its  ex- 
istence in  one  interminable  revolt  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  death,  and  undertook  the  defence,  not  only  of 
humanity,  but  of  the  brute  creation,  both  in  its 
useful  and  its  noxious  members,  against  the  laws  of 
corporeal  dissolution;  and  indeed  so  mechanically 
fossilized  became  life  in  Egypt  that  the  innumerable 
inhabitants  of  each  gigantic  necropolis  must  have 
seemed  in  their  silence  and  darkness  almost  as  much 
alive  as  their  descendants,  whose  whole  energies  were 
expended  in  making  preparations  for  sepulchral 
state  when  released  from  the  ennui  and  monotony 
of  daily  life. 

For  the  whole  land  of  ancient  Egypt  became  but 
a  kind  of  vestibule  of  the  sepulchre,  —  the  people 
lived  in  order  to  die,  and  the  chief  care  of  men  and 
women  must  have  been  to  become  decent  mummies, 
—  the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  living  were  but 
mere  temporary  objects  of  consideration  compared 
with  that  eternal  resting-place  on  which,  according 
to  the  condition  of  each,  all  the  skill  and  art  of 
Egypt  was  to  be  lavished.  The  king  or  the  priest 
of  Egypt  did  not,  like  the  Bishop  of  St.  Praxed, 
merely  give  orders  about  his  tomb  on  his  death- 
bed, he  was  preparing  it  his  whole  life  long,  —  all 
his  aspirations  were  posthumous  and  subterranean. 
How  often  must  Rameses  or  Sesostris  have  come  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  his  palace-sepulchre 
as  thousands  of  naked,  onion-fed  workmen  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  whip  of  the  inspectors,  to  hew 
out  gallery  after  gallery,  antechamber  after  ante- 
chamber, colonnade  after  colonnade,  and  burrowed 
deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  !  How  often 
must  he  have  wandered  with  pleased  and  vacant 
eye,  while  his  dreamy  inner  vision  was  fixed  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  grave,  before  the  quaint  skele- 
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ton-liko  representations  of  his  sports,  his  festivals, 
his  hunting-parties,  his  battles,  his  sieges,  and  his 
conquests,  with  which  the  painter  had  lined  the  walls 
of  his  eternal  subterranean  palace  ;  how  lovingly  he 
must  have  regarded  the  innumerable  slabs  of  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  which  were  to  record  for  all  time 
the  monotonous  grandeur  of  his  reign,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  to  repose  forever !  For 
these  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  must  have  been  as  like 
each  other  as  the  Noahs,  Shems,  Hams,  and  Ja- 
phets  made  by  the  Nuremberg  toy-maker.  The 
great  wonder  is  that  Nature  did  not  grow  weary, 
and  either  put  an  end  to  the  race,  or  produce  some- 
thing fresh  by  way  of  change ;  then,  if  ever,  was 
there  room  for  a  lusus  naturae. 

What  worth,  indeed,  could  the  living  man  figure 
to  himself  to  possess  in  the  vicinity  of  forty  or  fifty 
centuries  of  the  dead,  embalmed  and  preserved 
religiously,  in  the  serenity  and  sanctity  of  post- 
mortem habitations  !  Forty  or  fifty  centuries  of  the 
dead  of  Egypt  must  have  represented  millions  and 
millions  of  inhabitants,  who  claimed  eternal  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  which  was  honeycombed  and  covered 
with  stupendous  constructions  for  their  protection. 
The  living  were  a  mere  appendage  of  the  dead,  and 
the  long  history  of  Egypt  was  a  subjection  and  a 
slavery  to  extinct  forms.  All  notion  of  progress 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  the  past ;  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  witnesses  and  guardians  of  the  past  were 
there  close  by  and  beneath  the  living,  to  plead  for 
and  defend  it ;  how  could  the  little  army  of  breath- 
ing men  form  any  notion  of  departing  from  tradi- 
tional observances  and  beliefs,  of  which  this  vast 
army  of  the  dead  were  the  representatives  ?  If  these 
dark  millions  of  the  tombs  were  to  emerge  into  upper 
air,  disturbed  in  their  sepulchral  ease  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rites  and  customs  which  gave  them  still 
a  hold  on  existence,  it  would  have  been  a  frightful 
parody  in  rehearsal  of  the  Day  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  would  have  swarmed 
with  bituminous  crowds  some  hundred  and  fifty  times 
more  numerous  than  the  existing  population  of 
Egypt.  If  old  doctrines  and  ideas  still  so  often 
rule  from  the  tombs  of  the  dead  over  mankind,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  Egypt,  where  conservatism  was 
embalmed,  and  stuffed,  and  perfumed  in  countless 
forms,  and  allowed  a  realm  of  sanctity  to  itself,  and 
adored  in  the  shape  of  countless  human  fetishes, 
whose  shrines  were  to  remain  forever  inviolable  ! 

Hence  Egypt  never  rose  to  any  true  conception 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  ideal ;  the  soul  in  Egypt 
never  got  fr.ee  from  the  body.  Psyche's  wings 
could  never  there  have  quivered  on  her  light  shoul- 
ders ;  they  could  never  have  extricated  themselves 
from  the  foul  bandages  of  the  mummy.  The  most 
that  Egypt  attained  to  in  the  way  of  art  was  the 
grand  expression  of  colossal  immobility  in  her  pyra- 
mids and  temples  ;  of  serene  strength  and  patience, 
sitting  enduringly  like  the  Memnons  or  the  Sphinxes, 
with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  or  crouching  in  im- 
perturbable repose,  waiting  with  a  calm  smile  for 
the  centuries  to  pass  by,  and  to  enter  into  the  quiet 
of  eternity.  Never  would  they  have  given  a  divin- 
ity the  action  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere.  And  Egypt 
continued  for  centuries  worshipping  her  hideous  di- 
vinities, —  her  gods  with  the  heads  of  hawks,  and 
eagles,  and  lions,  and  apes,  after  the  bright  and 
radiant  divinities  of  Hellas  were  born,  and  Venus 
Anadyomene  sprang  fresh  and  rosy  from  the  sea, 
and  shook  the  pearls  of  ocean  from  her  long  tresses. 
So  Egypt  went  on  chiselling  her  monotonous  stiff 
hieroglyphics   on  her  heavy   granite  obelisks  and 


walls,  —  the  knowledge  of  whose  meaning  was  the 
privilege  of  a  select  caste,  —  when  Homer  and  the 
Ehapsodists  were  moving  the  hearts  of  heroes  and 
inspiring  them  with  immortal  fire  and  enthusiasm  ; 
when  Pericles  was  addressing  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  Pnyx,  in  a  language .  never  surpassed  in  grace 
or  nobility,  filling  their  souls  with  burning  patriotism 
and  a  love  of  fame  and  immortality,  and  teaching 
them  that  not  the  dark  sepulchre  alone,  but  that  the 
whole  earth  was  the  monument  of  the  brave  and 
devoted  patriot. 

Then,  again,  the  very  process  of  embalming  is 
the  most  unspiritual,  as  well  as  unpoetical,  method 
of  treating  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  body  by  natural  agents  is  infinite- 
ly more  desirable  than  this  hideous  parody  of  life, 
this  revolting  artificial  preservation  of  a  form  in 
which  all  the  grace  and  beauty  and  loveliness  has 
been  pressed  out,  and  nothing  but  a  hideous  mock- 
ery of  the  fine  shape  of  man  or  woman  is  made 
permanent.  The  blackened,  shrivelled,  undecaying 
figure  is  a  libel  on  humanity,  and  a  permanent  pro- 
test against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Yet  the 
care  which  all  civilized  races  have  bestowed  upon 
the  interment  of  the  body  after  death  is  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  the  almost  universal  faith 
of  mankind  in  that  immortality.  The  careful  in- 
terment of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
marks  of  humanity  ;  none  of  the  brute  creation, 
not  even  those  who  approach,  like  birds,  the  nearest 
to  man  in  exhibitions  of  conjugal  love  and  affection 
for  their  offspring,  evince  a  care  for  the  interment 
of  the  body  when  once  life  has  departed.  The  re- 
spect for  the  human  form  when  deprived  of  life  rests 
on  convictions  and  sentiments  of  which  few  render 
account  to  themselves;  but  the  unconscious,  the 
latent  beliefs,  affections,  and  sympathies  of  mankind 
afford  the  strongest  arguments  against  materialism. 
When  we  come  to  examine  ourselves,  we  find  that 
the  most  constant  motives  of  action  in  our  lives  are 
beliefs  for  which  no  philosopher  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  a  reason.  To  take  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  beliefs,  for  instance,  and  without  which  man 
could  effect  nothing,  a  belief  on  which  all  knowl- 
edge, art,  and  science  is  based,  —  the  belief  in 
causation  ;  no  philosopher  has  ever  given  anything 
approaching  to  a  reason  why  we  believe  there  exists 
any  connection  between  cause  and  effect  but  that  of 
mere  sequence.  The  universal  reverence  of  man- 
kind for  various  civil  and  social  institutions  could 
never  be  explained  by  any  utilitarian  system  ;  and 
any  universal  consentaneous  veneration  of  the  most 
civilized  human  races  is  a  guaranty  of  some  under- 
lying sanctity  or  divine  truth.  Among  {he  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  it  was  considered  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  even  the  corpse  of  a  stranger.  This  univer- 
sal respect  for  the  tenement  of  a  departed  life  is  the 
strongest  natural  testimony  perhaps,  of  all  we 
possess,  as  Wordsworth  has  endeavored  to  show  in 
his  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs,"  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  thinking  brain  of  man  does  not  perish 
like  the  life  of  the  brute ;  for  the  reverence  which 
is  paid,  is  paid  as  due  to  the  habitation  of  a  departed 
soul.  But  it  is  no  reverence  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  in  order  to  preserve  a  ghastly  similitude  of 
the  form  whose  chief  glory  is  to  have  been  once 
animated  by  a  soul.  Better  to  expedite  its  dissolu- 
tion into  the  elements  than  to  degrade  it  into  a 
hideous,  vulgar,  unnatural  mockery  of  its  former 
self.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fashion  of  em- 
balming had  not  been  started  again  in  America ;  for 
although  we  may  overcome  some  of  our  repugnance 
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in  the  presence  of  the  preserved  form  of  one  of 
tin"  Pharaohs,  we  are  not  able  to  read  without  dis- 
gust that  the  body  of  a  pork-merchant  or"  Chicago 
lias  been  thought  worthy  of  embalmment,  and  that 
there  is  a  window  in  the  lid  of  his  coffin  through 
which  you  can  behold  him  in  feature  and  in  habit 
as  he  lived.  The  business  of  embalming,  so  sancti- 
fied by  religious  faith,  so  interpenetrated  with  reli- 
gious observance,  was  carried  on  in  ancient  Egypt 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  all  modern  imitations 
must  be  ridiculous. 
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THE  HAUNTED  GARDEN. 

What  is  it  to  be  haunted  ?  Who  can  explain  or 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  "  night  side 
of  nature,"  or  trace  to  their  source  the  phenomena 
that  seem  to  stand  beyond  those  ordinary  facts  of 
every-day  experience,  which  long  custom  has  caused 
us  to  look  upon  as  a  settled  order  of  the  universe, 
though  they  are  truly  all  miracles  and  wonders, 
into  whose  remote  depths  we  cannot  penetrate  ? 
Yes ;  we  may  well  ask,  "  What  is  it  to  be  haunt- 
ed?" 

It  were  perhaps  best  to  pass  over,  without  com- 
ment, the  most  recent  manifestations  which  the 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  produced,  and  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
fathom  the  shallow  mysteries  that  require  the  inter- 
vention of  a  "  medium  "  to  interpret  them,  lest  per- 
chance they  should  rap  out  to  us  on  the  table  an 
order  to  sign  a  check  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  in 
favor  of  the  medium,  pelt  us  with  stale  fruit  and 
mouldy  flowers,  or  rattle  trumpets  and  accordions 
about  our  ears  in  a  dark  room.  These  beings  seem, 
indeed,  in  their  spiritual  state,  to  profit  so  little  by 
the  expensive  and  liberal  education  bestowed  on 
them  in  their  lifetime  by  their  parents,  and  to  have 
sunk  from  the  entertaining,  learned,  and  genial 
friends  we  once  knew,  the  men  of  power  and 
influence  the  world  once  admired,  into  such  very 
illiterate  and  stupid  dolts,  such  feeble  inanities,  that 
the  less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  less  we  shall 
expose  our  character  and  reputation  to  the  deterio- 
ration and  disgrace  which  necessarily  arise  from 
keeping  low  company. 

It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  man  or  a  place  to  be 
haunted.  I  did  not  believe  it  once,  but  I  do  now. 
"O  yes!"  you  tell  me,  "one  can  be  haunted  by 
remorse  for  evil  deeds,  by  a  horrid  secret,  by  the 
memory  of  neglected  opportunities  that  never 
returned,  by  lost  or  by  buried,  but  unforgotten,  love, 
&c."     But,/  had  a  haunted  garden  ! 

Don't  tell  me  that  yours  is  haunted  too,  —  by  the 
cats  that  roll  on  your  choice  flowers,  and  shriek 
under  your  window  .at  night,  making  you  start  from 
your  pillow  with  your  hair  on  an  end,  and  with  a 
vague  sensation  that  murder  or  burglary  is  going  on 
close  at  hand. 

Mij  garden  was  haunted  by  a  plant ! 

Now,  don't  laugh  and  say  that  it  was  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  haunt  a  garden,  and  that  you  wish 
you  had  plenty  to  haunt  yours.  /  had  plenty 
before  I  had  done  with  it;  and  to  this  day  I  turn 
my  head  away  when  I  pass  the  greengrocer's,  lest  I 
should  find  my  old  enemy  following  me  still. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  married  (it  is  years 
ago  now),  I  bought  a  pleasant  little  villa  near  what 
is  now  the  "  Great  Cheatem  and  Doer"  southern 
railway  terminus.  It  was  a  pretty  place  then, 
though  it  is  a  wilderness  of  bricks  now ;  there  was 
a  shady  lane  leading  to  the  house,  and   primroses 


grew  in  the  hedge-bottoms  in  spring,  though  it  was 
near  enough  to  town  for  me  to  come  home  to  dine 
after  concluding  business. 

You  remember  the  little  strip  of  garden  behind 
the  house,  and  how  it  was  divided  from  that  of  my 
neighbor  on  each  side  by  a  well-kept  privet  edge. 
You  saw  it  a  few  months  after  I  went  to  live  {here ; 
and  you  know  how  nicely  I  laid  it  out  with  small 
gravel-walks  and  intricately  shaped  beds  bordered 
with  box.  Ah !  my  friend,  when  you  went  away  to 
India,  you  little  thought  what  trouble  that  small  plot 
of  ground  would  bring  me ;  how  one,  only  one, 
mistake  in  its  cultivation  would  imbitter  some  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life ! 

"  Clara,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "  with  a  little  garden, 
such  as  ours,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  vegetables 
or  fruit;  you  know,  my  dear,  every  potato  and 
cabbage  we.  grew  would  cost  us  half-a-crown  ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  would  not  be  one  worth  eat- 
ing. Let  us  cultivate  flowers  only,  and  then  we 
can  look  after  them  ourselves,  and  a  gardener  can 
come  twice  a  week,  just  to  do  the  rough  work,  and 
dig  and  rake  and  hoe  the  ground  when  it  wants  it." 

"  O  yes,  George ! "  replied  my  wife  ;  "  and  I 
know  of  such  a  nice  old  man  who  will  garden  for  us  ; 
he  keeps  a  small  nursery  ground  of  his  own,  and  he 
says  he  can  spare  just  two  days  a  week  from  his 
work ;  and  then,  too,  he  can  supply  us  with  plants 
as  many  as  we  like  to  buy.  So,  if  you  wish,  we  will 
go  and  see  him  at  once  and  engage  him,  for  old  Mr. 
Dunlop,  who  lives  next  door,  tells  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  miss  him,  and  you  know  Mr.  Dunlop  cultivates 
choice  geraniums,  carnations,  and  pansies,  which  he 
sends  to  all  the  flower-shows  in  the  county,  and,  he 
says,  if  it  were  not  that  Samuel  Spikenard,  the 
gardener,  nearly  always  has  better  plants  than  his 
own,  he  should  certainly  win  every  prize  that  he 
puts  in  for." 

So  we  went  to  the  Nursery  Gardens.  Samuel 
Spikenard  undertook  to  do  all  that  we  wished,  and 
for  a  fevr  happy  months  no  garden  could  be  gayer 
than  the  little  patch  behind  Elm  Tree  Row.  Such 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  verbenas,  —  such  dah- 
lias and  petunias,  —  I  never  saw  before  nor  since ! 
It  was  Christmas-time,  and  a  few  old  friends  were 
to  dine  with  us.  On  Christinas  Eve  the  good  cheer 
had  just  come  in  from  the  grocer's,  the  baker's,  and 
the  butcher's,  —  from  the  last  a  splendid  sirloin,  and 
from  the  greengrocer's  the  vegetables  and  trimmings, 
—  when  my  wife  came  into  the  room  with  a  serious 
face.  "  George,"  she  said,  "  I  have  scolded  Turnips, 
the  greengrocer,  over '  and  over  again  about  his 
vegetables  not  being  fresh  and  nice,  but  it  is  of  no 
use.  Just  look  what  herbs  he  has  sent !  This  pars- 
ley is  just  like  an  old  rag,  and  I  might  as  well  scrape 
your  walking-stick  as  this  horseradish.  You  know 
it  has  no  flavor  at  all  unless  it  is  fresh,  and  your 
aunt  Judith  is  coming  to  our  Christmas  dinner,  and 
she  is  so  fond  of  it.  It  is  .all  very  well,  my  dear,  to 
grow  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  you  really  must 
let  me  have  a  corner  to  grow  some  herbs,  so  that 
we  may  run  out  and  gather  them  fresh  whenever 
they  are  wanted." 

Could  I  do  otherwise  than  fall  in  with  so  reason- 
able a  suggestion  ?  Alas  !  had  I  known  what  would 
follow,  I  would  cheerfully  have  paid  Turnips  a  sove- 
reign for  every  penny  bunch  of  parsley  rather  than 
have  taken  the  unadvised  step  that  I  was  led  to  do ! 

Before  the  early  spring  came  round  again  Samuel 
Spikenard  was  busy  at  his  work,  turning  over  the 
ground  and  planting  his  bulbs  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  glorious  show  of  crocuses  and  tulips.     I  was  strol- 
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ling  round  the  garden  in  the  twilight,  when  the  re- 
quest of  rny  wife  for  a  herb-bed  came  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

"  Samuel,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  want  a  few  herbs 
grown  this  season,  if  you  can  find  a  spare  corner  for 
them.  Just  a  little  patch  of  parsley,  and  some  sage 
and  mint  and  thyme,  and  a  root  or  two  of  horse- 
radish." 

'•  Well,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  "  I  thinks  if  a  gentle- 
man means  to  grow  flowers  as  he  ought  to  grow 
'em,  and  if  he  wants  a  market-garden,  he  'd  better 
hire  a  market-gard'ner  to  tend  his  bit  o'  ground ; 
an'  I  thinks,  sir,  as  you  '11  do  a  deal  better  not  to 
heve  none  o'  that  sort  o'  rubbish  a  auxin'  with  my 
flowers  here,  for  there  is  n't  never  a  square  inch  as 
I  can  spare  'em,  and  Turnips,  the  greengrocer,  he  '11 
sell  'em  cheaper  and  better  nor  ever  you  '11  grow  'em 
here,  sir." 

The  mention  of  Turnips,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  musty  trimmings  to  the  Christmas  beef,  deter- 
mined me,  when  I  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Sam- 
uel's better  knowledge. 

"  Samuel,"  said  I,  firmly  but  kindly,  "  I  desire  you 
will  plant  the  herbs  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  you 
can  find  no  room  elsewhere,  you  must  put  them  here 
and  there  amongst  the  flowers,  — just  a  few  in  each 
bed,  where  they  will  not  be  conspicuous." 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  he,  "that's  not  my  way; 
but  howsumever,  if  you  horders  it,  sir,  I  '11  do  it  "  ; 
and  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve,  and 
looked  sulky. 

"  Samuel,"  said  I,  "  I  order  you  to  follow  the  di- 
rections which  I  have  given." 

Next  day  the  seeds  were  brought  and  sown  (just 
a  little  bit  in  each  bed),  and  neatly  labelled. 

"  What  are  those  things,  Samuel  ?  "  I  asked,  ob- 
serving about  a  dozen  little  whitey-brown  sticks  in 
his  hand. 

"  These  ere  's  oi'sradish,"  said  he,  "  as  you  bor- 
dered me  to  plant ;  so  I  'm  jest  a  stickin'  one  on  'em 
in  the  middle  of  each  bed." 

"  Do  you  think  one  in  each  bed  is  enough,  Sam- 
uel ?  "  said  I.     "  Try  half  a  dozen." 

"  You  '11  find  'em  sufficient,  sir,"  replied  Samuel, 
with  a  grim  smile.  So  they  were  planted  and  la- 
belled like  the  rest. 

Spring  came  fully  in,  with  its  genial  weather  and 
its  flowers  ;  when  one  day  my  wife  came  to  me  and 
said  :  "  My  dear  George,  how  provoking  it  is  that  we 
cannot  get  a  bit  of  horseradish  to  grow  in  the  gar- 
den !  I  have  been  looking  at  the  place  where  Sam- 
uel stuck  the  label  in  February,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  its  coming  up  ;  I  do  not  believe  the 
tiresome  man  planted  any.  And  did  you  ever  see 
the  garden  so  weedy  before,  George  ?  There  is  a 
sort  of  weed  like  a  dock-leaf  coming  up  all  over 
every  bed,  and  I  have  pulled  it  up,  Oso  often! 
but  there  seems  no  end  of  it.  It  comes  up  in  the 
night,  I  think,  when  one  is  not  looking.  I  spoke 
to  Samuel  about  it,  and  asked  him  what  it  was ; 
but  all  his  answer  was,  <  Ax  master,  mum,  he 
orts  to  know,  he .  orts ;  it 's  none  o'  my  plantin', 
mum.' " 

Samuel  was  working  gloomily  in  the  garden  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  love  for  it.  The  miserable 
weed  my  wife  had  noticed  was  green  on  all  the 
beds ;  the  flowers  were  scanty  and  poor ;  the  white 
stick  labelled  horseradish  stuck  up  by  itself  in  the 
middle  of  each  bed.  I  was  vexed,  and,  I  dare  say, 
I  spoke  harshly. 

'•  Mr.  Spikenard,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have 
lost  all  pride  in  my  garden  ;  look  how  weedy  it  is  ! 


And  you  could  not  oblige  me  by  raising  a  few  plants 
of  horseradish.  I  believe  you  never  put  in  those 
roots  at  all !  " 

Samuel  laid  down  his  spade,  and  ran  his  horny 
finders  through  his  grizzled  hair.  He  evidently 
took  me  for  a  lunatic,  and  believed  that  what  I  now 
said  was  the  development  of  a  mania  that  had  first 
shown  itself  in  February. 

"  Orsradish  !  "  exclaimed  he  ;  "  good  lawks  !  ors- 
radish  !  Surely  yer  don't  mean  to  say  as  yer  wants 
more  on  it?  And  look  at  my  garden,  as  was  so 
bewtiffle,  overrun  with  it !  But  I  won't  serve  no  one 
as  is  gone  out  o'  his  senses  on  the  subjeck  o'  ors- 
radish !  so  I  '11  leave  yer,  sir  ;  I  '11  leave  yer  service  ; 
but  I  '11  jest  dig  over  yer  garden  after  the  spring 
tilings  is  tuk  up,  and  then  p'raps  ye  '11  be  'appy  — 
with  yer  orsradish  ! " 

"  Samuel,  you  are  insane ! "  I  replied.  "  Look  at 
those  labels  ;  not  a  single  leaf  near  them ;  and  you 
tell  me  that  the  garden  is  overrun  with  horse- 
radish ! " 

"  Good  lawks,  sir  !  and  what  do  yer  call  them  ?  " 
pointing  as  he  spoke  to  what  I  had  taken  for  dock- 
leaves.  "  Did  ever  a  gentleman's  garden  look  sich 
a  sight  as  that  before  ?  Don't  ye  know,  sir,  as  ors- 
radish never  grows  straight  up  at  wunst,  but  it 
strikes  out  roots  as  runs  all  round  like  a  star  ?  " 

"  O  !  "  said  I,  somewhat  mollified ;  "  then  it  has 
really  grown,  and  come  up,  after  all !  "  And  I  went 
cheerfully  to  my  wife  to  explain  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  the  coarse-looking  plants,  which  she  had 
supposed  to  be  weeds,  were  really  fine  specimens  of 
that  useful  but  pungent  vegetable  which  she  had  so 
long  coveted. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  can  pull  up  the  spare 
plants  and  leave  a  few  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  we 
will  have  roast  beef  and  horseradish  of  our  own 
growing  when  aunt  Judith  comes  to  see  us  again." 

The  next  week  Samuel  Spikenard  came  and  took 
up  the  spring  bulbs,  which  had  ceased  flowering. 
He  was  quiet  and  surly ;  but  there  was  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  I  did  not  understand. 
This  work  completed,  he  began  to  dig  over  the  gar- 
den for  its  summer  show  of  flowers.  My  aunt  was 
to  dine  with  us  the  next  day,  and  I  had  my  reasons 
for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  her :  she  was 
wealthy,  and  her  money  helped  me  in  my  business. 

Dinner-time  came.  My  wife  met  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  O  George  !  "  she  said,  "  Aunt  Judith 
is  here,  and  dinner  is  ready,  and  that  tiresome,  nasty 
Samuel  has  dug  over  the  garden  and  cut  up  every 
single  plant  of  horseradish  into  little  bits,  and  aunt 
won't  eat  beef  without  it." 

It  could  not  be  helped.  There  was  no  time  to 
send  to  Turnips,  and  if  there  had  been  I  would  not 
have  humiliated  myself  to  him,  after  having  proudly 
told  him  that  in  future  I  should  grow  my  own  herbs. 

So  dinner  was  eaten,  and  we  all  were  cross  and 
out  of  temper  over  it.  My  aunt  ate  only  pota-. 
toes  and  gravy,  and  refused  beef  shorn  of  her  favor- 
ite garnishing.  Before  she  left  she  said  to  me  : 
"  O  George  !  I  wish  to  invest  that  thousand  pounds 
that  I  lent  you  in  '  Cheatem  and  Doer '  stock  and  I 
am  sorry  to*  ask  you  to  repay  it  to  me  so  soon,  but 
you  must  contrive  to  let  me  have  it  next  week."  I 
paid  her  the  money,  but  it  injured  my  business,  and, 
as  I  sat  at  the  window,  looking  into  my  garden,  now 
bare  and  desolate  (for  Samuel  had  left  me,  and  I 
had  not  replaced  him),  I  thought  bitterly  of  my  fan- 
cy for  growing  my  own  herbs,  and  what  it  had 
brought  upon  me. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  remarked  my  wife,  "  that  I 
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see  some  of  the  horseradish  coining  up  again." 
Yes !  It  mws  coming  up  again  !  It  did  come  up 
again  !  Do  you  know  how  horseradish  grows  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Hydra,  a  beast  with  a  hundred 
heads,  which,  if  one  was  cut  off,  burst  out  with  a 
new  crop  of  half  a  dozen  ?  Have  you  read  of  the 
marvellous  vitality  of  wheat  ?  Of  its  gi-owing,  when 
planted,  after  it  had  been  clasped  for  thousands  of 
years  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy?  Have  you  heard 
of  seed?,  buried  in  the  earth  for  unknown  ages,  ger- 
minating into  new  forms  of  vegetable  life,  when 
some  railway  cutting  exposed  them  to  air  and  light  V 
Well,  they  are  nothing  to  horseradish !  Cut  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  every  piece  sends  out  a  dozen  shoots  and 
offsets ;  bury  it,  and  it  forces  its  way  up ;  cast  it 
down  on  the  naked  soil,  and  it  puts  up  a  shoot  to  the 
light,  and  sends  a  root  into  the  earth  ;  its  stringy  fi- 
bres run  like  a  mole  under  the  ground,  and  come  up 
again  in  unexpected  places  a  huge  bunch  of  pungent 
green  ;  it  scatters  seeds,  and  they  grow  in  a  season 
to  seed  and  increase  again.  I  learned  all  this,  but 
too  late.  In  another  month  my  garden  was  a  wil- 
derness of  coarse  green  !  Every  fragment  that 
Samuel  had  dug  in  became  a  score,  ay,  a  hundred 
plants.  I  tore  them  out  of  the  walks,  the  beds,  the 
borders,  uprooting  my  trim  box-edging  and  destroy- 
ing my  neat  gravel-walks. 

At  last  my  wife  said  to  me :  "  George,  I  am  so 
sorry  that  you  should  be  mortified  in  this  manner  by 
that  dreadful  horseradish.  Let  us  get  it  carefully 
dug  up,  and  we  will  have  the  garden  sown  with  grass, 
and  make  it  into  a  lawn.  A  few  nice  shrubs  will 
look  nearly  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and  we  shall  have 
no  trouble  with  them." 

So  we  got  a  man  to  fork  up  the  plants  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  my  garden  disappeared ;  the  roots 
were  carefully  thrown  aside  in  a  heap,  and  grass  was 
sown  over  the  place  where  my  flowers  had  been  so 
gay. 

But  the  grass  would  not  grow  into  a  lawn.  It  did 
certainly  come  up  here  and  there  in  patches,  but,  be- 
fore it  could  grow,  the  broad  curling  leaves  of  my 
enemy  began  to  spread  over  it.  It  was  vain  to  cut 
it  down ;  it  sprang  up  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  the 
fine  threads  from  the  roots  grew  quickly  into  cords, 
so  that  to  pull  it  up  was  to  destroy  my  lawn. 

I  humbled  myself  so  far  as  to  send  for  Samuel 
Spikenard  :  but  all  the  advice  he  gave  me  was  to  try 
sodding,  saying,  "  Them  as  'ad  it  put  in  orts  for  to 
know  'ow  for  to  get  it  hout."  He  treated  me  as  one 
would  do  who  sees  a  gleam  of  returning  reason  in  a 
lunatic. 

"  I  will  have  it  sodded,"  said  I  to  Clara  :  "  it  will 
make  a  croquet  ground."  (The  game  had  just  then 
been  invented.) 

Not  long  after  this  my  neighbor,  old  Mr.  Dunlop, 
came  to  call  on  me.  He  was  an  old  salt,  and  had 
been  a  captain  of  a  ship,  where  he  had  seen  some 
rough  service.  He  had  a  mast  fully  rigged  in  his 
garden,  and  two  ship's  carronades,  and  a  pile  of  shot 
menaced  all  those  who  approached  his  veranda. 
His  head  was  bald  and  shining,  and  his  strong  heavy 
face  was  of  the  color  of  mahogany.  His  back  was 
broad  as  that  of  a  turtle,  and  his  legs  were  like  pil- 
lars set  wide  apart.  He  had  been  a  strict  discipli- 
narian in  his  ship,  and  he  now  ruled  his  house  and 
garden  by  the  most  rigid  and  inflexible  laws.  Not  a 
thing  was  out  of  its  place ;  nothing  was  permitted  to 
go  wrong,  especially  among  his  geraniums,  pansies, 
and  carnations,  which  engrossed'  his  whole  care  and 
attention.  Do  you  know  how  a  man  of  that  kind 
can  swear  when  he  is  angry  ?     Do  you  know  how  he 


can  act  when  he  is  crossed  ?  Yes ;  you  have  not 
been  so  long  in  the  world  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  it ! 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  hurried 
down  to  answer  his  impatient  rattle  at  my  door  (I 
am  not  an  early  riser).  I  dare  not  repeat  the  lan- 
guage he  used.  Clara  looked  out  of  the  window, 
fearing  he  would  kill  me,  and  trembled  as  she  lis- 
tened. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  —  do  you  know  that  you  'vc 
been  and  piled  five  tons  of  nasty  horseradish  against 
my  hedge,  sir,  and  it 's  grown  through,  sir,  into  my 
garden,  and  is  smothering  the  carnation  that  I  was 
going  to  send  to  Dogglebury  Flower  Show,  sir  ?  Do 
you  think,  sir,  that,  because  you  are  such  an  idiot,  sir, 
as  to  grow  it  yourself,  sir,  that  I  want  it  straying  on 
my  premises,  sir  ?  I  hold  you  liable  for  all  conse- 
quences, sir  ;  and  if  you  don't  have  it  cleared  away, 
sir,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  I  '11  .  .  .  ."  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  I  cannot  record  here. 

I  stammered  out  my  regret,  and  promised  in  a 
faltering  voice  to  have  it  removed.  Alas !  how 
often  had  I  tried  in  vain  to  remove  it ! 

The  next  day  the  pile  was  taken  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden.  I'tried  to  burn  it,  but  it  would 
not  burn;  it  was  growing  at  every  joint,  and  was  as 
green  and  moist  as  it  could  be.  How  bare  the 
hedge  looked  where  it  had  been,  and  I  could  see 
through  it  the  long  shoots  that  had  crept  into  my 
neighbor's  garden. 

"  I  will  try  to  pull  them  out,"  said  I  to  myself,  but 
my  heart  sank  in  my  bosom.  I  knew  how  vain  it 
would  be  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  plague.  I  careful- 
ly drew  the  long  ropy  roots  towards  me.  I  saw  them 
leave  a  long  furrow  in  my  neighbor's  soil !  Some  of 
his  choice  flowers  seemed  to  move !  I  gave  a  strong- 
er pull ;  there  was  a  clash  of  glass,  and  I  fell  back- 
wards, drawing  through  the  hedge  the  prize  carna- 
tion entangled  with  my  intrusive  plant ;  and  I 
had  pulled  down  also  a  glass  frame,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  remaining  flowers. 

From  that  time  forth  I  had  an  enemy  next  door. 
My  poor  wife  could  no  longer  walk  in  the  garden, 
owing  to  the  growling  and  cursing  of  the  venerable 
tar.     Her  health  began  to  droop. 

The  ground  had  been  sodded,  and  was  kept  mown  ; 
but  a  day  or  two  would  cover  it  with  the  noxious 
plant.  Simpson,  who  used  to  be  considered  the 
crack  croquet  player,  would  join  our  little  croquet 
parties  now  and  then ;  but  he  complained  that  his 
eyes  smarted  so  much  on  my  ground  that  he  never 
could  make  a  decent  stroke.  The  lawn  had  to  be 
freshly  mown  for  every  party,  and  the  horrid  efflu- 
vium of  the  root  filled  our  nostrils.  Our  croquet  meet- 
ings were  finally  broken  up  by  old  Dunlop.  He  had 
treasured  up  his  vengeance  and  my  stray  roots  for  a 
fitting  opportunity ;  and  at  our  last  meeting  he 
poured  a  shower  of  roots  and  leaves  over  the  hedge, 
mingled  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  on  the  fools 
who  liked  horseradish,  and  who  should  have  all  he 
had  to  spare. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place,  Clara,'-'  said  I ;  "  I  can 
endure  this  no  longer ;  we  will  let  this  house  and 
take  another." 

"O  George!"  replied  she;  "it  is  just  whatl 
have  been  wishing  for.  Baby  has  been  nearly  pois- 
oned in  the  garden  with  a  piece  of  that  dreadful 
stuff  that  he  picked  up ;  and  when  it  bit  his  dear 
little  tongue,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fingers,  till 
they  are  as  red  as  fire,  and,  O,  so  dreadfully  sore ! 
Yes  ;  let  us  go ! " 
*    At  last  we  found  a  young  couple  who  were  willing 
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to  take  the  house ;  the  garden  had  been  nicely 
mown  the  day  they  came  to  look  at  it,  and  they  only 
remarked  on  the  curious  smell.  "  I  should  like  some 
flower-beds  cut  out  in  this  grass,"  said  the  bride. 
I  held  my  breath,  and  said  nothing.  We  soon  after 
left  for  another  house  farther  away  from  town. 
You  may  be  sure  I  looked  carefully  to  see  what  was 
growing  in  the  garden  ! 

But  my  tenants  did  not  stay  long  ;  they  said  noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  the  garden,  and  that  we 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  all  London 
with  horseradish. 

For  a  long  time  the  house  was  unlet.  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  was  dead,  and  I  visited  the  place  occasion- 
ally. It  was  embedded  in  a  forest  of  rough 
leaves. 

At  last  I  found  a  tenant  who,  I  thought,  would 
suit  me  exactly.  "  I  don't  care  for  the  garden,"  said 
he.  "  If  you  '11  do  a  little  papering  and  whitewash- 
ing, and  build  me  a  stable  for  my  hunters,  you  can 
pave  the  garden  and  make  it  into  a  yard,  and,  as  the 
situation  suits  me,  I  will  take  it  on  a  five  years' 
lease." 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
terms,  and  in  having  the  stable  run  up  and  the  gar- 
den nicely  paved  over.  "  And  now,"  thought  I, 
"  that  matter  is  settled  for  good."  You  may  judge 
what  were  my  feelings  when  Tom  Tandem,  my 
tenant,  came  with  a  long  face  into  my  counting- 
house  three  months  afterwards,  saying,  "  I  want  you 
to  take  that  lease  off  my  hands.  I  am  not  particular 
about  terms,  but  I  must  be  rid  of  the  place.  There 
is  some  nasty  plant  that  grows  between  the  paving- 
stones  of  the  yard,  and  we  cannot  get  it  out,  though 
half  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  by  pulling  at 
it.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  A  lot  of  it  began  to 
grow  in  the  stable,  and  when  my  groom  pulled  it  up, 
sir,  there  was  a  smell  just  like  new  mustard  that  set 
my  horses  coughing  and  sneezing  and  kicking  as  if 
they  were  mad.  They  have  smashed  the  stalls  to 
pieces,  and  half  killed  the  groom  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  Call  to-morrow,"  said  I,  "and  in  the  mean  time 
I  will  think  about  it."  But  I  mentally  determined 
that  I  would  not  let  my  tenant  off  his  lease  if  I 
knew  it. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  and  my  ten- 
ant at  the  same  moment.  Having  read  my  letter,  I 
turned  to  him.  "  Tandem,"  said  I,  "  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  to  let  you  off  your 
lease  on  easy  terms.  The  '  Cheatem  and  Doer ' 
Railway  Company  have  just  sent  me  notice  that  they 
require  the  property  that  you  occupy  for  their  new 
Swindledum  Junction  Extension,  and  I  mean  to 
send  them  word  that  they  can  have  it  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
passing  it  through  the  hands  of  professional  val- 
uers." 

Well,  the  "  Cheatem  and  Doer"  took  my  house 
and  demolished  it.  The  country  lane,  the  Elm 
Tree  Row  disappeared  ;  a  great  cutting,  like  a  half- 
healed  scar,  ran  through  the  desolated  fields,  where 
bricks  were  now  burned,  and  shabby  little  rows  of 
houses,  fit  neither  for  town  nor  country,  sprang 
up.  Close  by  Elm  Row  Station  there  was  a  rough 
verdure  on  the  bank,  though  all  else  was  black 
cinders  or  grimy  clay.  I  lived  some  way  down 
the  new  line  now,  and  noted  that  last  landmark 
of  my  old  residence,  where  all  else  had  disap- 
peared before  the  ruthless  tide  of  so-called  improve- 
ment. /  knew  what  it  was,  but  it  was  no  trouble 
to  me  now. 
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Two  years  after  the  line  was  opened  my  aunt  Ju- 
dith sat,  as  usual  at  Christmas-time,  at  my  table. 

"  Ah,  George  ! "  sighed  she,  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
taken  that  thousand  pounds  from  you  to  invest  in 
that  shocking  'Cheatem  and  Doer*  Line!  Ever 
since  they  made  the  new  Swindlum  Extension  they 
have  never  paid  a  penny  of  dividend,  and  they  tell 
me  I  could  not  give  the  shares  away  !  " 

No  doubt  she  would  have  run  on  with  a  long  cat- 
alogue of  troubles  about  her  railway  property,  had 
not  the  wail  of  a  wretched  song  from  the  hard-fro- 
zen road  fallen  upon  our  ears.  Somehow  the  note 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window. 
A  poor,  broken-down,  ragged  old  man  was  shuffling 
along  the  street.  In  spite  of  his  battered  hat  and 
cracked  boots,  his  ten  days'  beard,  his  shrunken 
limbs,  and  withered,  famine-stricken  face,  I  recog- 
nized my  old  gardener,  Samuel  Spikenard. 

One  feels  soft-hearted  at  Christmas-time ;  so,  for- 
getting the  wrong  he  had  done  me,  I  ran  to  the 
door  and  called  him.  "  Why,  Samuel,"  said  I, 
"  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  you  may  well  ax  me  that ! 
I  'm  a  ruined  man,  sir,  —  a  ruined  man  !  Ay, 
deary  me !  To  think  o'  my  bewtiffle  gardin,  as  I 
owned  an'  tended  like  a  pet  child  !  " 

"  And  what  has  become  of  it,  Samuel  ?  Why 
did  you  part  with  it,  when  you  were  doing  so  well, 
and  with  so  many  new  customers  coming  to  your 
neighborhood  too  by  the  Swindlum  Extension  ?  " 

"  'T  was  that  as  done  it,  sir  !  Yes,  yes  !  that 
done  it.  You  know,  sir,  I  was  alius  so  pertickler  to 
hev'  rich,  fresh  soil  put  in  every  year  ;  that  was  the 
secret  of  my  flowers,  sir ;  an'  two  year  ago,  sir,  a 
contractor  come  to  me,  and, '  Samuel,'  sez  he,  '  I  've 
a  splendid  lot  o'  soil  as  '11  suit  you.'  '  Where  does 
it  come  from  ?  '  sez  I,  for  I  was  alius  so  pertickler 
to  know  as  it  should  come  from  a  right  sort  o'  place. 
'  Well,'  sez  he,  '  it 's  jest  been  dug  from  a  stable 
and  stable-yard,  as  the  new  line  's  a  goin'  through, 
an'  it 's  as  full  o'  likkid  menure  as  it  can  be.'  '  Send 
me  ten  loads,'  sez  I.  So  when  the  soil  came,  sir 
(my  eyes  isn't  as  good  as  they  was,  sir),  there  was  a 
smell  about  it  as  reminded  me  o'  you,  sir ;  but, 
thinks  I,  it 's  the  likkid  menure.  So  I  digs  it  into 
the  strawberries,  an'  I  pots  all  my  choice  plants  in 
it,  and  spreads  the  rest  through  my  garden.  You 
can  guess  the  rest,  sir,  I  sees  by  yer  face.  Yes,  sir ! 
So  it  was,  sir !  When  I  digged  that  ere  orsradish 
into  you,  sir,  I  never  thought  as  'ow  it  would  come 
back  to  be  digged  into  myself;  but  so  it  was,  sir. 
Next  summer  it  was  orsradish  here,  and  orsradish 
there,  and  everywheres  around  me.  I  fought  it  till 
the  next  spring,  but  it  beat  me  then,  and  I  had  to 
turn  out.  I  was  too  old  to  go  out  gardnin',  and 
here  I  am,  sir,  as  you  see." 

I  gave  him  five  shillings.  I  confess  my  eye  brim- 
med with  a  tear.  "  Samuel,"  said  I,  "  you  know 
what  retribution  is  ;  but  I  forgive  you."  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  I  know  not  whether  the  evil  spirit 
that  haunts  that  spot,  in  the  form  of  horseradish,  is 
laid  by  my  forgiveness  ;  we  shall  see. 

But  here  comes  my  eldest  son  from  school,  and  I 
can  see  "  news  "  in  his  face. 

"  Well,  my  boy  !  What  wonder  have  you  to  tell 
us  of  to-day  ?  " 

"  O,  papa !  have  you  heard  of  the  frightful  acci- 
dent at  Elm  Row  Station  to-day  ?  A  poor  old  man 
tripped  just  at  the  same  part  of  the  platform  that 
Sir  Joseph  Dollars  fell  down  on,  when  he  broke  his 
collar-bone,  for  which  he  recovered  six  thousand 
pounds   damages    from  the  '  Cheatem  and   Doer ' 
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Company.  Tlie  poor  old  man  fell  under  the  wheels 
of  the  express  train,  and  is  killed.  They  say  there 
is  a  lot  of  horseradish  from  some  old  garden  under 
that  part  of  the  platform,  and  that  "it  forces  up  the 
paving  tiles  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
level  for  a  fortnight  together." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  man's  name,  my  boy  ?  " 
"  YeSj  papa ;  it  was  rather  a  curious  one ;  it  was 
Samuel  Spikenard." 

My  wife  looked  at  me,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  My  dear,  you  are  right.     The  place  is  haunted  !  " 


THE  LAIR   OF  A  DEAD  LION. 

With  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  the  termina- 
tion of  his  splendid  barbaric  dreams  of  conquest, 
and  of  our  "  expedition,"  immediate  interest  in  Abys- 
sinia has  naturally  died  away.  But  if  we  have  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations,  and  justified  the  insinua- 
tions of  our  foreign  neighbors,  by  "  annexing  "  a  vast 
extent  of  unpronounceable  territory,  and  if  the  sa- 
cred interests  of  British  commerce  have  been  un- 
precedentedly  overlooked  in  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  there  are  certain  other  inter- 
ests which  have  benefited  largely  by  the  most 
skilfully  conducted  and  honorably  carried  out  ex- 
pedition of  our  time.  These  interests  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  for  the  present,  scientific.  A  great 
deal  of  reliable  information  has  been  gained,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unreliable  information  has  been  re- 
futed, respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  animal  and  other  products  of  the  country.  The 
result  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  much  to  interest,  not 
quite  so  much  to  please,  and  a  great  deal  to  disgust, 
in  the  condition  of  Abyesinia,  and  that  the  late  con- 
sul, Mr.  Plowden's,  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people  has  been  borne  out  in  every  particular  by  the 
observation  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  expedition, 
and  that  the  book  just  published,  edited  by  his 
brother,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  full  and  careful  ac- 
count of  the  Galla  country,  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

The  destinies  of  Abyssinia  are  for  the  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gallas.  If  England  is  to  have  any 
more  dealings  with  Abyssinia,  they  will  be  the  other 
"  party,"  those  fierce  and  daring  Mohammedan  tribes 
who  have  long  occupied  the  fairest  provinces  inter- 
vening between  Northern  Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  and 
who  have  made  of  Enarea  and  KafFa,  Galla  repub- 
lics and  kingdoms.  A  long  time  ago,  when  Mr. 
Plowden  first  went  on  his  strange  and  fatal  mission, 
he  found  it  hard  to  understand  and  disentangle  the 
records  of  the  dismembered  royalty  of  Ethiopia ; 
and  since  then  the  barbarous,  romantic  episode  of 
the  conquests,  the  rule,  the  wild  enthusiastic  visions, 
the  despair,  and  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  has 
been  added  to  the  bewildering  history.  The  utter 
extinction  in  Abyssinia  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
be  looked  for,  as  a  not  distant  result  of  the  present 
"  innings  "  of  the  Gallas ;  but  it  would  need  a  fanatic 
to  feel  regret  for  the  substitution  of  El  Islam,  con- 
sidering the  utter  degradation  into  which  Christian- 
ity has  fallen  in  those  parts,  and  the  hopeless  failure 
of  all  missionary  efforts.  The  Gallas  —  of  whom  Mr. 
Plowden  told  us,  in  his  official  correspondence,  laid 
before  Parliament  in  August,  1866,  that  their  men 
are  brave  and  honest,  and  their  women  are  beautiful, 
in  all  which  particulars  they  present  a  contrast  to 
the  late  king's  turbulent  subjects ;  so  strong  a  con- 
trast, that  one  wonders  a  man  of  his  character  did 
not  go  over  to  his  own  enemies — arc  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  Wallo-Gallas  are  the 


fiercest  and  most  restless.  Among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  traditional  fine  horses  and  noble  horse- 
manship which  were  among  our  few  former  associa- 
tions with  Abyssinia,  —  taking  rank  with  Bruce's 
living  beefsteak,  but  pleasanter. 

All  the  Galla  country  produces  good  horses,  and 
all  the  Gallas  ride  well ;  but  the  Wallo  horses  and 
men  bear  away  the  palm ;  the  former  being  wonder- 
fully active,  sure-footed,  fearless,  excellent  on  un- 
even ground,  handsome,  and  spirited;  and  the 
latter  splendid  riders,  with  perfect  mastery  over 
their  horses,  and  great  fondness  for  them.  The 
name  given  to  each  horse  has  a  meaning,  and  great 
men  and  warriors  are  generally  better  known  by 
the  names  of  their  horses  than  their  own.  In  the 
country  of  the  Wallo-Gallas,  the  men  frequently 
address  each  other  as  "  father  of  such  a  horse."  If 
one  of  them  is  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a  horse,  he 
takes  the  name  of  one  as  his  war-cry.  In  battle, 
the  horses  know  the  nature  of  the  contest  as  well 
as  their  riders,  and  not  only  turn  at  the  right  time, 
without  the  use  of  the  bridle,  and  obey  each  signal, 
for  speed  or  otherwise,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  but 
avoid  the  lances  thrown  in  their  direction  by 
moving  from  side  to  side  adroitly.  The  country 
of  Amhara  produces  as  many  horses  as  the  Wallo- 
Gallas  country,  but  those  of  the  former  are  not  so 
fine,  and  are  somewhat  differently  managed.  The 
Amhara  master  likes  to  have  his  horse  always  with 
him  ;  he  has  no  separate  stable,  but  is  tied  between 
two  posts,  facing  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  so 
that  the  first  sound  one  hears  is  the  tinkling  of 
bells  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  is  fed  with 
barley  flour,  mixed  with  salt  and  water,  and,  if 
thin,  with  linseed  and  nook,  the  plant  from  which 
they  extract  oil.  A  recipe  for  fattening,  considered 
infallible,  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  malkoko,  a  little 
animal  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  river,  and  neither 
rabbit,  rat,  nor  guinea-pig,  but  something  like  all 
three.  The  Amhara  people  exercise  their  horses 
very  little,  and  they  are  always  too  fat  to  please 
European  taste.  In  the  country  of  the  Wallo- 
Gallas,  the  system  is  different,  and  Semen  is  a 
colder  country.  Owing  to  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, grass  cannot  be  procured,  except  by  the 
very  superior  chiefs,  and  the  horse  is  fed  upon 
barley  straw  and  barley  grain  as  much  as  he 
pleases  to  eat,  and  this  all  the  year  round ;  while 
the  corn  is  growing,  if  the  owner  be  rich,  he 
perhaps  gives  him  from  time  to  time  a  bundle  of 
the  green  stalks.  He  drinks  occasionally  at  the 
salt  springs  found  in  these  districts  ;  he  is  kept  in 
constant  and  active  exercise.  The  Galla  and  his 
horse  are  as  inseparable  as  the  Arab  and  his  "  steed," 
so  renowned  in  history  and  fiction. 

To  leave  the  Amhara  country,  and  cross  the  Blue 
Nile  into  that  of  the  Gallas,  is  to  exchange,  within 
a  few  hours,  the  climate  of  Italy  for  that  of  Bengal. 
The  crossing  of  the  Nile  is  not  a  pleasant  operation, 
as  it  has  to  be  performed  by  swimming  over^  on 
the  back  of  a  sheep,  attended  by  numerous  natives 
with  torches,  while  others  line  the  banks,  shouting, 
and  throwing  stones  at  the  crocodiles.  Arrived  on 
the  Galla  side  of  the  Nile,  the  scenery  changes 
utterly,  assuming  an  almost  English  aspect.  No 
more  sterile  table-land  and  terrible  ravines,  but  cul- 
tivated ground  in  well-marked  divisions;  magnifi- 
cent trees,  with  graceful  foliage  and  wide  shade ; 
neat  beehive-shaped  huts,  and  fine  horses  feeding 
tranquilly  ;  while  here  and  there  a  warlike-looking 
Galla  leaned  peacefully  on  his  spear. 
'    The   dress   of  the    Gallas   is  very  picturesque. 
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They  wear  a  piece  of  the  thick  cotton  cloth  spun  by 
the  women,  and  woven  by  the  hand-loom,  orna- 
mented by  pieces  of  blue  Indian  stuff,  cut  in  various 
shapes.  This  garment  falls  to  the  knees  like  a  kilt, 
and  is  twisted  into  the  string  called  the  r/oordah, 
worn  by  every  Galla  round  his  loins.  A  belt  of  the 
same  material,  ten  feat  in  length,  is  worn  round  bis 
waist,  supporting  the  gooddo,  or  knife,  curved,  with 
a  double  edge,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  with  a  handle.  This  remarkably  unpleasant 
weapon  sometimes  does  fearful  execution.  The 
costume  is  completed  by  a  large  and  strong  cloth, 
which,  in  peaceful  times,  the  Galla  throws  over  his 
shoulders,  enveloping  his  whole  person :  in  battle, 
this  is  left  at  home,  and  he  mounts  his  horse,  either 
bare  from  the  waist  upwards,  or  with  the  skin  of 
some  animal  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  About  this 
warlike  appendage,  Mr.  Plowden  says :  "  The  black 
panther,  the  leopard,  &e.  furnish  their  spoils  for 
these  occasions.  If  the  Galla  be  a  man  of  courage, 
and  successful  in  destroying  his  foes,  he  usually  has, 
on  his  fore-arm,  rings  of  brass,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous ;  if  an  elephant  has  succumbed  to  his  prowess, 
he  wears  on  the  upper  arm  two  or  three  large  and 
thick  rings  of  ivory,  which,  I  imagine,  nothing  but 
long  habit  can  render  endurable ;  if  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  has  usually  round  his  neck  the  interior  or 
stomach  fat  of  some  beast  fresh  killed,  —  goat,  sheep, 
or  ox.  The  hair  is  worn  frizzled,  of  various  lengths, 
and  if  the  owner  has  slain  an  enemy  lately,  usually 
streaming  with  fresh  butter.  This,  with  the  long 
and  broad-bladed  lance,  that  might  have  graced  the 
arm  of  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  and  the  round  con- 
vex shield  of  buffalo-hide  (rarely  laid  aside  save  in 
the  house),  is  the  costume  which  adorns  the  gen- 
erally sinewy  and  manly  form  of  the  republican 
Galla." 

The  country  abounds  in  all  the  noblest,  grandest, 
and  most  beautiful  features  which  distinguish  the 
African  continent,  that  giant  realm  of  the  mighty 
wild  creatures;  and  the  scenery  is  splendid,  with 
all  the  addition  of  careful  and  industrious  cultiva- 
tion, thus  contrasting  favorably  with  other  portions 
of  the  continent.  Mr.  Plowden's  first  day's  jour- 
ney took  him  through  a  richly  cultivated  country, 
dotted  with  cattle  and  horses,  the  slight  undulations 
adorned  with  majestic  trees,  the  sun  glittering  on 
green  verdure,  wet  with  rain-drops,  and  the  air  pure 
and  exhilarating  as  an  Italian  spring,  while  the  way 
was  enlivened  and  adorned  with  beautiful  African 
birds,  the  golden-crested  crane,  enormous  herons, 
with  scarlet  beaks  and  snowy  breasts,  and  many 
kinds  of  eagles.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which 
the  Gallas  will  not  eat.  Mr.  Powden's  description 
of  the  province  of  Goodroo,  which  is  a  specimen  of 
nearly  as  pure  a  republic  as  can  exist,  is  very  tempt- 
ing. This  appears  to  be  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  the  many  fertile  provinces  of  which  he  says  that 
Abyssinian  feuds  and  Gallas  prowess  have  "  thrown 
them  underthe  sway  of  pagans  or  Mohammedans 
since  the  brighter  days  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchy." 
Luxury  and  magnificence  are  unknown,  but  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  do  not  exist.  The  productions  of 
the  soil  include  almost  everything  that  Abyssinia 
produces  on  its  various  elevations,  —  barley,  wheat, 
teph,  millet,  beans,  nook,  and  a  species  of  potato. 
Sheep  and  cattle  in  Goodroo  are  renowned  for  size 
and  excellence.  The  horses,  bred  in  great  numbers 
are  not  considered  equal  to  those  of  other  Galla  prov- 
inces._  The  highlands  are  so  well  cultivated  that 
no  wild  animals  appear,  except  the  hyenas,  that 
steal  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  during  the  night. 


In  the  republic,  Mr.  Plowden  says  "  Of  course,  the 
influence  of  comparative  wealth,  of  personal  charac- 
ter and  courage,  or  of  inherited  name,  is  felt  in 
Goodroo  as  elsewhere ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
persuasion,  not  of  command.  Each  man  is  master 
on  his  father's  land ;  even  the  public  road  is  thus  pri- 
vate property ;  and  the  merchant  may  be  stopped  at 
the  door  of  every  hut  till  he  makes  terms  with  the 
proprietor."  This  is  not  exactly  an  agreeable  feature 
of  republicanism  ;  but  its  objections  are  got  over  by 
an  arrangement  which  seems  to  bring  one's  mind 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  tribute-taking 
of  the  kings. 

"  A  caravan,  having  crossed  the  Nile,  remains  at 
Assandabo  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  during  which 
period  a  number  of  loaded  mules  being  counted,  an 
agreement  is  made  v/ith  each  landed  proprietor  up 
to  the  frontier  either  for  the  whole  caravan  or  the 
individuals  composing  it,  which  being  paid,  they 
proceed  to  that  point,  and  are  received  at  Jimma  by 
neutral  Gallas.  This  process  is  repeated  till  they 
arrive  at  the  more  monarchical  Gallas,  such  are  the 
chief  of  Enarea,  -who  alone  takes  the  whole  tribute 
of  Limmoo.  They  thus  occupy  about  three  months 
in  the  journey  from  the  Nile  to  Enarea,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

"  In  the  possession  of  landed  property,  these 
model  republicans  are  fair  and  just ;  the  property 
purchased,  even,  by  a  stranger,  being  seldom  dis- 
turbed from  its  succession  to  his  children's  children, 
and  the  lawsuits  on  account  of  land  are  few,  and 
generally  settled  amicably.  The  only  point  in 
which  one  man  has  any  superiority  over  another  is 
in  some  small  rights  of  duty  in  the  different  markets, 
which  have  descended  in  certain  families  from  fath-  *j 
er  to  son."  There  are  some  more  pleasant  things 
to  be  learned  about  the  Goodroo  Gallas,  before  we 
turn  to  the  specks  on  the  picture.  Owing  to  the 
republican  system,  none  but  the  wealthy  keep 
slaves,  and  still  fewer  keep  servants.  A  man  who 
is  well  off  in  the  world,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  food,  meat,  and  other  luxuries,  ploughs 
his  own  ground,  reaps  his  own  corn,  guards  his  own 
cattle  at  pleasure,  and  cleaves  his  own  trees  _  for 
firewood.  If  he  possesses  one  servant,  he  brings 
grass  for  his  horse,  and  assists  as  an  equal  at  other 
work  ;  he  sits  on  the  same  couch  with  his  master  and 
mistress,  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  drinks  his 
share  of  beer  or  mead :  in  fact,  the  only  difference 
generally  is,  that  he  does  a  little  more  work,  and  has 
a  little  less  fighting.  Slaves  are  never  sold,  and  are 
treated  as  ordinary  servants,  having  usually  a  house 
and  land  of  their  own,  which  descend  to  their  chil- 
dren, with  the  name  of  slave  but  the  reality  of  free- 
dom. "Their  relations  with  foreign  tribes,"  says 
Mr.  Plowden,  "  are  settled  by  a  meeting  in  the  open 
air  of  all  who  choose  to  attend,  when,  standing  in  a 
circle,  leaning  on  their  lances,  the  elders  argue  for 
peace  or  war,  each  speaking  in  his  turn  with  admi- 
rable order,  and  a  proper  deference  paid  to  age  and 
character.  No  young  man,  however  wealthy  or 
courageous,  is  ever  allowed  to  join  in  the  discussion. 
This  fs  called  the  Galla  Layra,  and  stands  in  the 
place  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." 

So  far,  the  Gallas  of  Goodroo  certainly  deserve 
to  be  considered  noble  savages,  and  are  very  supe- 
rior indeed  to  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  distinguish  the  other  Galla 
tribes  whose  territories  stretch  away  to  the  north, 
and  comprise  the  finest  districts  of  this  portion  of 
Africa. 
'   They  also  present  a  close  resemblance  in   the 
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mercilessnesa  of  their  customs  of  retaliation,  and  in 
their  unbounded  love  of  slaughter.  "  They  never," 
»ya  Mr.  Plowden,  "  make  any  expeditions  in  great 
nmnljers ;  but  small  parties,  as  inclination  urges, 
make  .secret  inroads  into  the  neighboring  nations  to 
kill,  —  the  grand,  object  in  life  of  all  Gallas.  The 
most  of  these  tribes  are  republican,  and  several  are 
a  ;  though  the  Bojona  Gallas,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  the  Walk)  tribes,  entertain  an  idea 
that  they  were  at  one  time  Christian,  the  origin  of 
which  notion  is  extremely  obscure.  The  people  of 
the  republics  of  Jarso  and  Toolama,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Nile,  are  pagans,  — 
all  famous  horsemen,  and  of  renowned  courage, 
against  whom  the  Abyssinians  were  wont  to  make 
campaigns  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Nile  is  ford- 
able  at  certain  points.  Jarso  is  a  completely  level 
grass  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  Toolama  warriors  are  the  most  ferocious,  brave, 
and  treacherous  of  all  the  Galla  tribes.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  south  of  Gojam  is  a  constant  scene  of  un- 
natural slaughter  between  the  Gallas  and  the  Am- 
haras  ;  and  all  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  country 
to  the  northwest  hold  Christians  in  detestation ;  so 
that,  coupling  their  sentiments  with  their  success, 
there  is  reason  to  think  as  bad  a  time  for  Christians, 
and  as  good  a  time  for  El  Islam,  is  coming,  as  even 
Mr.  Burton  could  desire. 

Mr.  Plowden's  account  of  these  tribes  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Teegray  and  Amhara  men,  and  the 
Shankalla  negroes  —  presents  a  forcible  picture  of 
the  tremendous  difficulties  with  which  Dejaj  Kassai 
—  for  his  misfortune,  destined  to  be  known  to  men 
thereafter  as  King  Theodore  —  was  destined  to  con- 
tend, before  and  after  his  evil  fortune,  and  a  long 
series  of  lamentable  blunders,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  England. 

What  he,  who  knew  the  country  so  well,  and  un- 
derstood, with  the  ease  of  experience,  those  com- 
plications of  races,  manners,  faiths,  and  ambitions 
which  are  so  bewildering  to  all  but  the  favored 
intellect  of  the  genus  "  special  correspondent,"  would 
now  think,  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  career 
of  King  Theodore,  of  the  future  of  Abyssinia,  it 
would  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  impossible  to  know. 
This  volume  of  his  "  remains,"  posthumously  pub- 
lished, lends  additional  interest  to  his  despatches, 
as  showing  the  nature  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  remarkable  usurper  was  beset,  and  affording 
one  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  achievements  of  a  man  who  will  be  remembered 
longer  because  he  illustrates  a  page  in  English  his- 
tory, than  because  he  went  as  near  as  the  savagery 
and  fanaticism  which  sullied  his  genius  and  his  am- 
bition would  permit  him  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
empire  of  Ethiopia.  In  his  time  —  twenty  years 
ago  —  Mr.  Plowden  believed  that  a  European  power 
(of  course  meaning  England)  might  easily  establish 
itself  in  Abyssinia.  He  writes  in  the  following 
Utopian  style  on  that  theme  :  "  I  know  no  country 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  might  be  so  easily 
governed,  principally  by  a  native  force,  disciplined 
like  our  sepoys  in  India"  (the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact  when  this  was  written), 
"  for  which  service,  after  the  first  irksomeness  of 
military  restraint  was  overcome,  the  youths  of 
Teegray  would  be  especially  suited.  Setting  aside 
theories  of  wars  and  governments,  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worthy  of  an  enlightened  nation."  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  "  enlightened  nation  " 
will  be  found  to  undertake  the  task,  unless  the 
Gallas  draw  a  very  decided  line  indeed  between 


Eastern  and  Western  Christianity.  If  Mr.  Plowden's 
description  of  these  tribes  be  correct,  —  and  there 
does  not  exist  any  such  trustworthy  evidence  as  his, 
—  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  civilized 
occupation  of  Abyssinia,  and  would  be  enemies 
who  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  despised.  That 
things  should  proceed  in  the  direction  they  have 
taken  at  present ;  that  the  Galla  tribes  should 
overrun  Abyssinia  Proper,  and,  having  proved  their 

Eower  to  take  it,  should  keep  it,  if  they  can  —  is 
ighly  desirable.  Besides,  —  and  this  is  really  con- 
solatory, —  we  do  not  want  to  import  lions  and 
butter,  and  nothing  else  seems  to  be  particularly 
plentiful. 


DRUDGERY. 

Certain  optimists  love  to  expatiate  on  the  de- 
cay of  idleness  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  dilate  upon  the  former  abundance 
and  present  scarcity  of  sinecures,  the  almost  entire 
extinction  of  pluralities,  and  the  growing  unpopu- 
larity of  every  kind  of  sham  office.  They  point  to 
the  spectacle  of  noble  lords  voluntarily  foregoing 
their  invidious  privilege  of  legislating  by  proxy,  or 
occupying  their  spare  time  in  founding  shoeblack 
brigades,  hunting  out  juvenile  criminals,  or  giving 
lectures  at  mechanics'  institutions.  They  point  to 
diligent  members  of  Parliament,  contending  who 
shall  give  the  greatest  number  of  votes  or  ask  the 
greatest  number  of  questions  in  a  Session ;  to  the 
elaborate  energy  of  bishops  and  coadjutors  rushing 
frantically  about  their  own  and  their  colleagues'  dio- 
ceses, and  to  the  marvellous  records  in  the  news- 
papers of  how  many  young  candidates  a  hard-work- 
ing Father  in  God  can  confirm ;  how  many  churches 
and  cemeteries  he  can  consecrate  ;  how  many  liter- 
ate and  illiterate  persons  he  can  contrive  to  ordain  ; 
how  many  sermons,  charges,  and  discourses,  audible 
or  the  reverse,  to  deliver ;  and  how  many  new  dio- 
cesan schemes  to  propose  or  defend  in  the  course  of 
a  Whitsun  week.  In  short,  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  producing  evidence  that  more  hard  work  is  done 
now  by  men  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  soci- 
ety than  used  to  be  accomplished  some  sixty  years 
ago  by  persons  in  similar  circumstances  ;  and, 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  converse  of  Dr.  Watts's 
famous  proposition  respecting  "  idle  hands,"  they 
argue  that  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  of 
frivolity  and  trifling,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
real  happiness,  among  the  community. 

It  is  observable  that  these  encomiasts  of  the  pres- 
ent and  coming  times,  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  past,  are  generally  careful  to  speak  of  the 
quantity  of  work  which  is  done  nowadays  ;  but  they 
are  more  silent  respecting  its  quality.  They  are  elo- 
quent about  the  bulk  and  amount  of  what  is  per- 
formed, but.  reticent  about  its  worth  and  value. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  more  workers,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  whether  finer  work  is  done.  And  even 
this  assertion  of  the  large  increase  of  workers  is  open 
to  doubt.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
reckoning  the  multiplication  of  workers  among  the 
prosperous  classes,  they  have  not  overlooked  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  drones  in  a  lower  and  more 
dangerous  stratum  of  the  social  hive.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  probably  true  that,  among  the  upper 
and  professional,  and  certainly  among  what  may  be 
called  the  salaried,  classes,  there  are  more  hard 
workers  and  fewer  idlers  in  proportion  than  there 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  in- 
creased display  of  diligence  in  such  quarters  has 
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i  partly  occasioned  by  competition,  partly  by  the 
opening  of  many  new  occupations  and  channels  of 
interesting  employment,  and  partly  by  a  natural  re- 
action against  our  former  admiration  of  idleness. 
The  growth  of  the  mercantile  spirit  has  also  had 
something  to  do  with  the  modern  demand  for  active 
display  of  industry.  Our  commercial  instincts  and 
habits  lead  us  to  expect  a  quick  and  tangible  re- 
turn for  every  expenditure  of  money  or  time.  We 
call  for  palpable  results  in  education,  in  theology,  and 
in  every  branch  of  science.  We  are  nervously  sus- 
picious that  those  whom  we  employ  are  cheating  us 
out  of  our  due  equivalent,  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  proper  quid  pro  quo.  AVe  don't  much  value  la- 
tent forces.  We  like  not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch, 
taste,  and  handle  the  travail  of  our  servants'  souls. 
We  had  rather  have  the  pound  handed  back  to  us  in 
the  napkin  than  invested  in  Geist,  or  culture,  or  any 
such  dreamy  subtlety.  The  napkin  is  at  any  rate 
something  marketable,  and  may  be  utilized. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  present  condition 
of  literature,  art,  learning,  and  science  in  this  coun- 
try might  not,  perhaps,  leave  us  entirely  free  from 
doubts  whether,  even  if  the  number  of  workers  is 
greatly  increased,  the  quality  of  their  work  is  really 
improved.  Yet  this  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  we  should  weigh  well  before  we 
join  in  the  chuckle  of  the  optimists.  They  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  the  addition  to  the  gross  total 
of  human  happiness  which  they  think  is  being  ef- 
fected by  this  development  of  activity.  Such  an 
augmentation  of  happiness  they  must  suppose  to  be 
occasioned  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  must 
consider  that  the  general  wisdom,  goodness,  enjoy- 
ment, and  capacity  for  enjoyment  existing  among 
our  countrymen  at  large  are  magnified  and  multi- 
plied by  the  labors  of  these  energetic  persons,  so 
that  a  larger  contribution  is  made  to  what  may  be 
called  our  joint  stock  of  blessings,  while  the  work- 
ers of  course,  as  members  of  the  society,  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  increased  dividend  of  happiness  ; 
or,  if  this  hypothesis  seems  questionable,  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  suppose  that  work  makes  the  worker 
happy,  that,  as  the  number  of  workers  is  multiplied, 
the  number  of  happy  persons  is  increased,  and  thus 
that  the  general  amount  of  happiness  throughout 
the  country  is  augmented.  The  first  of  these  hy- 
potheses is  at  least  questionable.  And  certainly  it 
is  one  which  would  cost  its  maintainers  some  trouble 
to  prove.  No  social  theorems  are  more  difficult  to 
establish  than  those  which  relate  to  the  general 
improvement  or  the  general  happiness  of  society. 
Dealers  in  such  calculations  are  unable  to  define 
what  are  the  proper  limits  of  their  averages  ;  over 
how  large  an  area  of  population  they  ought  to  look ; 
what  length  of  time  they  ought  to  include  in  their 
reckoning  ;  what  instances,  negative  or  affirmative, 
ought  to  be  considered  important,  and  what  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  They  cannot  construct 
a  system  of  investigation  into  such  problems  which 
shall  not  be  open  to  serious  objections.  They 
therefore  generally  confine  themselves  to  loud  and 
vague  assertions,  feeling  that,  if  what  they  say  is 
incapable  of  proof,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  attacked. 

The  other  hypothesis  will  probably  be  more  read- 
ily admitted,  and  at  any  rate  it  better  deserves  such 
brief  consideration  as  can  be  here  given  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  reducible  within  bounds,  and  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  some  hope  of  coming  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. If  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  gross 
amount  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  modern 


diligence,  we  can  at  any  rate  consider  and  partially 
estimate  the  effect  of  constant  work  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  individual  men.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minrls  of  the 
very  modern  and  very  absurd  superstition  that  work 
is  an  intrinsic  good,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  phra- 
seology of  moralists,  an  a  end."  The  modern  revival 
of  the  dogma  of  the  nobleness  of  work  was  both  sal- 
utary and  seasonable.  But  the  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  too  far,  and  seems  likely  to  be  much  exag- 
gerated or  misapprehended.  It  has  assumed  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  developments.  One  apostle  devel- 
ops from  it  the  system  of  muscular  Christianity; 
another  is  inspired  by  it  to  sing  the  blessedness  of 
village  blacksmiths ;  while  another,  more  eccentric 
than  all  the  rest,  thinks  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists  in  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
Many  modern  fanatics  are  not  content  with  preach- 
ing the  legitimate  scope  of  the  dogma,  which  is  to 
clear  honest  labor  from  the  stigma  with  which  igno- 
rant insolence  would  brand  it ;  they  go  so  far  as  to 
exalt  their  idol,  work,  into  the  place  of  the  highest 
good,  and  to  glorify  it  as  the  great  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  humanity.  This  worship  of  work  for  its  own 
sake  is  sheer  fetichism,  and  almost  as  pernicious  an 
extreme  as  the  antiquated  and  now  comparatively 
unfashionable  worship  of  idleness.  Work  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Much  less  is  it  the  highest  earthly 
good. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  dirt  and  stenches,  in- 
trinsically an  evil,  even  in  temperate  latitudes.  The 
old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  of 
the  Gnomic  poets,  and  of  most  ancient  cosniogonists, 
that  work  is  a  primeval  curse,  and  somehow  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  of  sin,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  new  creed.  The  intolerance  of  the 
more  violent  among  the  missionaries  of  this  new  gos- 
pel of  grind  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  such  a 
bore.  They  have  no  toleration  for  the  most  legitimate 
intervals  of  rest  and  quiet  thought.  They  can  allow 
of  no  intermission  from  the  worship  of  work.  They 
seem  to  think  that  that  want  of  peace  which  the 
Psalmist  was  told  was  the  portion  of  the  wicked 
is  henceforth  to  be  the  special  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  righteous.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  work  is  very  often  rather  the  canker  than 
the  cause  of  happiness.  "With  some  men  this  result 
has  been  inevitable.  In  other  instances  it  might 
have  been  avoided  with  a  fair  amount  of  prudence 
and  self-restraint.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  case  of  work  as 
m  that  of  many  human  afflictions,  the  curse  may  gen- 
erally by  judicious  manipulation  be  converted  into  a 
blessing.  In  respect  of  our  work,  as  in  respect  of 
most  of  the  other  accidents  separable  or  inseparable 
of  humanity,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  often  mas- 
ters as  slaves  of  circumstance.  It  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  ourselves  whether  we  will  make  work 
our  friend  or  our  foe.  Sometimes  avarice,  sometimes 
impatience,  sometimes  early  follies,  sometimes  irre- 
trievable blunders,  have  enslaved  us,  and  turned  our 
work  into  a  demon  of  drudgery.  But  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  our  own  fault  that  this  result  has  arisen, 
and  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  or  mitigate  the  evil.  _ 

The  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  work  will 
scarcely  pretend  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  those  in 
whose  case  it  has  degenerated  into  drudgery. 
Drudgery  does  not  produce  happiness  or  beauty  of 
character.  On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  mar 
all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  in  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tures. And  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly,  in  these 
days  of  passion  for  exhaustive  performance,  labor 
degenerates  into  drudgery.     There  are  certain  laws 
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lneivilr-ssnoss  of  their  customs  of  retaliation,  and  in 
their  unbounded  love  of  slaughter.  "  They  never," 
says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  make  any  expeditions  in  great 
numbers ;  but  small  parties,  as  inclination  urges, 
make  secret  inroads  into  the  neighboring  nations  to 
kill,  —  the  grand,  object  in  life  of  all  Gallas.  The 
most  of  these  tribes  are  republican,  and  several  are 
a  ;  though  the  Bojona  Gallas,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  the  Wallo  tribes,  entertain  an  idea 
that  they  were  at  one  time  Christian,  the  origin  of 
which  notion  is  extremely  obscure.  The  people  of 
the  republics  of  Jarso  and  Toolama,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Nile,  are  pagans,  — 
all  famous  horsemen,  and  of  renowned  courage, 
against  whom  the  Abyssinians  were  wont  to  make 
campaigns  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Nile  is  ford- 
able  at  certain  points.  Jarso  is  a  completely  level 
grass  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  Toolama  warriors  are  the  most  ferocious,  brave, 
and  treacherous  of  all  the  Galla  tribes.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  south  of  Gojam  is  a  constant  scene  of  un- 
natural slaughter  between  the  Gallas  and  the  Am- 
haras  ;  and  all  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  country 
to  the  northwest  hold  Christians  in  detestation ;  so 
that,  coupling  their  sentiments  with  their  success, 
there  is  reason  to  think  as  bad  a  time  for  Christians, 
and  as  good  a  time  for  El  Islam,  is  coming,  as  even 
Mr.  Burton  could  desire. 

Mr.  Plowden's  account  of  these  tribes  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Teegray  and  Amhara  men,  and  the 
Shankalla  negroes  —  presents  a  forcible  picture  of 
the  tremendous  difficulties  with  which  Dejaj  Kassai 
—  for  his  misfortune,  destined  to  be  known  to  men 
thereafter  as  King  Theodore  —  was  destined  to  con- 
tend, before  and  after  his  evil  fortune,  and  a  long 
series  of  lamentable  blunders,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  power  of  England. 

What  he,  who  knew  the  country  so  well,  and  un- 
derstood, with  the  ease  of  experience,  those  com- 
plications of  races,  manners,  faiths,  and  ambitions 
which  are  so  bewildering  to  all  but  the  favored 
intellect  of  the  genus  "  special  correspondent,"  would 
now  think,  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  career 
of  King  Theodore,  of  the  future  of  Abyssinia,  it 
would  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  impossible  to  know. 
This  volume  of  his  "  remains,"  posthumously  pub- 
lished, lends  additional  interest  to  his  despatches, 
as  showing  the  nature  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  remarkable  usurper  was  beset,  and  affording 
one  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  achievements  of  a  man  who  will  be  remembered 
longer  because  he  illustrates  a  page  in  English  his- 
tory, than  because  he  went  as  near  as  the  savagery 
and  fanaticism  which  sullied  his  genius  and  his  am- 
bition would  permit  him  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
empire  of  Ethiopia.  In  his  time  —  twenty  years 
ago  —  Mr.  Plowden  believed  that  a  European  power 
(of  course  meaning  England)  might  easily  establish 
itself  in  Abyssinia.  He  writes  in  the  following 
Utopian  style  on  that  theme  :  "  I  know  no  country 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  might  be  so  easily 
governed,  principally  by  a  native  force,  disciplined 
like  our  sepoys  in  India"  (the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact  when  this  was  written), 
u  for  which  service,  after  the  first  irksomeness  of 
military  restraint  was  overcome,  the  youths  of 
Teegray  would  be  especially  suited.  Setting  aside 
theories  of  wars  and  governments,  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worthy  of  an  enlightened  nation."  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  "  enlightened  nation  " 
will  be  found  to  undertake  the  task,  unless  the 
Gallas  draw  a  very  decided  line  indeed  between 


Eastern  and  Western  Christianity.  If  Mr.  Plowden's 
description  of  these  tribes  be  correct,  —  and  there 
does  not  exist  any  such  trustworthy  evidence  as  his, 
—  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  civilized 
occupation  of  Abyssinia,  and  would  be  enemies 
who  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  despised.  That 
things  should  proceed  in  the  direction  they  have 
taken  at  present ;  that  the  Galla  tribes  should 
overrun  Abyssinia  Proper,  and,  having  proved  their 
power  to  take  it,  should  keep  it,  if  they  can  —  is 
highly  desirable.  Besides,  —  and  this  is  really  con- 
solatory, —  we  do  not  want  to  import  lions  and 
butter,  and  nothing  else  seems  to  be  particularly 
plentiful. 


DRUDGERY. 

Certain  optimists  love  to  expatiate  on  the  de- 
cay of  idleness  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  dilate  upon  the  former  abundance 
and  present  scarcity  of  sinecures,  the  almost  entire 
extinction  of  pluralities,  and  the  growing  unpopu- 
larity of  every  kind  of  sham  office.  They  point  to 
the  spectacle  of  noble  lords  voluntarily  foregoing 
their  invidious  privilege  of  legislating  by  proxy,  or 
occupying  their  spare  time  in  founding  shoeblack 
brigades,  hunting  out  juvenile  criminals,  or  giving 
lectures  at  mechanics'  institutions.  They  point  to 
diligent  members  of  Parliament,  contending  who 
shall  give  the  greatest  number  of  votes  or  ask  the 
greatest  number  of  questions  in  a  Session ;  to  the 
elaborate  energy  of  bishops  and  coadjutors  rushing 
frantically  about  their  own  and  their  colleagues'  dio- 
ceses, and  to  the  marvellous  records  in  the  news- 
papers of  how  many  young  candidates  a  hard-work- 
ing Father  in  God  can  confirm ;  how  many  churches 
and  cemeteries  he  can  consecrate  ;  how  many  liter- 
ate and  illiterate  persons  he  can  contrive  to  ordain  ; 
how  many  sermons,  charges,  and  discourses,  audible 
or  the  reverse,  to  deliver ;  and  how  many  new  dio- 
cesan schemes  to  propose  or  defend  in  the  course  of 
a  Whitsun  week.  In  short,  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  producing  evidence  that  more  hard  work  is  done 
now  by  men  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  soci- 
ety than  used  to  be  accomplished  some  sixty  years 
ago  by  persons  in  similar  circumstances  ;  and, 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  converse  of  Dr.  Watts's 
famous  proposition  respecting  "  idle  hands,"  they 
argue  that  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  of 
frivolity  and  trifling,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
real  happiness,  among  the  community. 

It  is  observable  that  these  encomiasts  of  the  pres- 
ent and  coming  times,  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  past,  are  generally  careful  to  speak  of  the 
quantity  of  work  which  is  done  nowadays ;  but  they 
are  more  silent  respecting  its  quality.  They  are  elo- 
quent about  the  bulk  and  amount  of  what  is  per- 
formed, but.  reticent  about  its  worth  and  value. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  more  workers,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  whether  finer  work  is  done.  And  even 
this  assertion  of  the  large  increase  of  workers  is  open 
to  doubt.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
reckoning  the  multiplication  of  workers  among  the 
prosperous  classes,  they  have  not  overlooked  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  drones  in  a  lower  and  more 
dangerous  stratum  of  the  social  hive.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  probably  true  that,  among  the  upper 
and  professional,  and  certainly  among  what  may  be 
called  the  salaried,  classes,  there  are  more  hard 
workers  and  fewer  idlers  in  proportion  than  there 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  in- 
creased display  of  diligence  in  such  quarters  has 
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been  partly  occasioned  by  competition,  partly  by  the 
opening  of  many  new  occupations  and  channels  of 
interesting  employment,  and  partly  by  a  natural  re- 
action against  our  former  admiration  of  idleness. 
The  growth  of  the  mercantile  spirit  has  also  had 
something  to  do  with  the  modern  demand  for  active 
display  of  industry.  Our  commercial  instincts  and 
habits  lead  us  to  expect  a  quick  and  tangible  re- 
turn for  every  expenditure  of  money  or  time.  We 
call  for  palpable  results  in  education,  in  theology,  and 
in  every  branch  of  science.  We  are  nervously  sus- 
picious that  those  whom  we  employ  are  cheating  us 
out  of  our  due  equivalent,  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  proper  quid  pro  quo.  We  don't  much  value  la- 
tent forces.  We  like  not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch, 
taste,  and  handle  the  travail  of  our  servants'  souls. 
We  had  rather  have  the  pound  handed  back  to  us  in 
the  napkin  than  invested  in  Geist,  or  culture,  or  any 
such  dreamy  subtlety.  The  napkin  is  at  any  rate 
something  marketable,  and  may  be  utilized. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  present  condition 
of  literature,  art,  learning,  and  science  in  this  coun- 
try might  not,  perhaps,  leave  us  entirely  free  from 
doubts  whether,  even  if  the  number  of  workers  is 
greatly  increased,  the  quality  of  their  work  is  really 
improved.  Yet  this  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  we  should  weigh  well  before  we 
join  in  the  chuckle  of  the  optimists.  They  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  the  addition  to  the  gross  total 
of  human  happiness  which  they  think  is  being  ef- 
fected by  this  development  of  activity.  Such  an 
augmentation  of  happiness  they  must  suppose  to  be 
occasioned  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  must 
consider  that  the  general  wisdom,  goodness,  enjoy- 
ment, and  capacity  for  enjoyment  existing  among 
our  countrymen  at  large  are  magnified  and  multi- 
plied by  the  labors  of  these  energetic  persons,  so 
that  a  larger  contribution  is  made  to  what  may  be 
called  our  joint  stock  of  blessings,  while  the  work- 
ers of  course,  as  members  of  the  society,  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  increased  dividend  of  happiness  ; 
or,  if  this  hypothesis  seems  questionable,  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  suppose  that  work  makes  the  worker 
happy,  that,  as  the  number  of  workers  is  multiplied, 
the  number  of  happy  persons  is  increased,  and  thus 
that  the  general  amount  of  happiness  throughout 
the  country  is  augmented.  The  first  of  these  hy- 
potheses is  at  least  questionable.  And  certainly  it 
is  one  which  would  cost  its  maintainers  some  trouble 
to  prove.  No  social  theorems  are  more  difficult  to 
establish  than  those  which  relate  to  the  general 
improvement  or  the  general  happiness  of  society. 
Dealers  in  such  calculations  are  unable  to  define 
what  are  the  proper  limits  of  their  averages ;  over 
how  large  an  area  of  population  they  ought  to  look ; 
what  length  of  time  they  ought  to  include  in  their 
reckoning  ;  what  instances,  negative  or  affirmative, 
ought  to  be  considered  important,  and  what  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  They  cannot  construct 
a  system  of  investigation  into  such  problems  which 
shall  not  be  open  to  serious  objections.  They 
therefore  generally  confine  themselves  to  loud  and 
vague  assertions,  feeling  that,  if  what  they  say  is 
incapable  of  proof,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  attacked. 

The  other  hypothesis  will  probably  be  more  read- 
ily admitted,  and  at  any  rate  it  better  deserves  such 
brief  consideration  as  can  be  here  given  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  reducible  within  bounds,  and  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  some  hope  of  coming  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. If  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  gross 
amount  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  modern 


diligence,  we  can  at  any  rate  consider  and  partially 
estimate  the  effect  of  constant  work  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  individual  men.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minrls  of  the 
very  modern  and  very  absurd  superstition  that  work 
is  an  intrinsic  good,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  phra- 
seology of  moralists,  an  u  end."  The  modern  revival 
of  the  dogma  of  the  nobleness  of  work  was  both  sal- 
utary and  seasonable.  But  the  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  too  far,  and  seems  likely  to  be  much  exag- 
gerated or  misapprehended.  It  has  assumed  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  developments.  One  apostle  devel- 
ops from  it  the  system  of  muscular  Christianity; 
another  is  inspired  by  it  to  sing  the  blessedness  of 
village  blacksmiths ;  while  another,  more  eccentric 
than  all  the  rest,  thinks  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists  in  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
Many  modern  fanatics  are  not  content  with  preach- 
ing the  legitimate  scope  of  the  dogma,  which  is  to 
clear  honest  labor  from  the  stigma  with  which  igno- 
rant insolence  would  brand  it ;  they  go  so  far  as  to 
exalt  their  idol,  work,  into  the  place  of  the  highest 
good,  and  to  glorify  it  as  the  great  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  humanity.  This  worship  of  work  for  its  own 
sake  is  sheer  fetichism,  and  almost  as  pernicious  an 
extreme  as  the  antiquated  and  now  comparatively 
unfashionable  worship  of  idleness.  Work  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Much  less  is  it  the  highest  earthly 
good. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  dirt  and  stenches,  in- 
trinsically an  evil,  even  in  temperate  latitudes.  The 
old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  of 
the  Gnomic  poets,  and  of  most  ancient  cosmogonists, 
that  work  is  a  primeval  curse,  and  somehow  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  of  sin,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  new  creed.  The  intolerance  of  the 
more  violent  among  the  missionaries  of  this  new  gos- 
pel of  grind  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  such  a 
bore.  They  have  no  toleration  for  the  most  legitimate 
intervals  of  rest  and  quiet  thought.  They  can  allow 
of  no  intermission  from  the  worship  of  work.  They 
seem  to  think  that  that  want  of  peace  which  the 
Psalmist  was  told  was  the  portion  of  the  wjeked 
is  henceforth  to  be  the  special  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  righteous.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  work  is  very  often  rather  the  canker  than 
the  cause  of  happiness.  'With  some  men  this  result 
has  been  inevitable.  In  other  instances  it  might 
have  been  avoided  with  a  fair  amount  of  prudence 
and  self-restraint.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  case  of  work  as 
in  that  of  many  human  afflictions,  the  curse  may  gen- 
erally by  judicious  manipulation  be  converted  into  a 
blessing.  In  respect  of  our  work,  as  in  respect  of 
most  of  the  other  accidents  separable  or  inseparable 
of  humanity,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  often  mas- 
ters as  slaves  of  circumstance.  It  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  ourselves  whether  we  will  make  work 
our  friend  or  our  foe.  Sometimes  avarice,  sometimes 
impatience,  sometimes  early  follies,  sometimes  irre- 
trievable blunders,  have  enslaved  us,  and  turned  our 
work  into  a  demon  of  drudgery.  But  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  our  own  fault  that  this  result  has  arisen, 
and  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  or  mitigate  the  evil. 

The  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  work  will 
scarcely  pretend  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  those  in 
whose  case  it  has  degenerated  into  drudgery. 
Drudgery  does  not  produce  happiness  or  beauty  of 
character.  On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  mar 
all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  in  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tures. And  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly,  in  these 
days  of  passion  for  exhaustive  performance,  labor 
degenerates  into  drudgery.     There  are  certain  laws 
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of  the  proper  and  the  becoming  in  respect  of  work, 
as  in  respect  of  every  other  condition  of  existence, 
which  we  cannot  violate  without  forfeiting  our  hap- 
piness. Our  woi-k  must  be  suitable,  or  at  least  not 
strongly  repugnant,  to  our  tastes  and  capacities. 
Racehorses  must  not  be  yoked  for  ploughing,  nor 
should  geese  be  set  in  high  places.  Lamb  and 
Clough  were  not  content  in  their  red-tape  fetters. 
Little  men  should  not  undertake  big  tasks,  nor 
should  large-minded  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
turned  into  machines,  and  propelled  along  a  groove. 
Our  work,  too,  must  be  moderate,  not  rushing  into 
excess.  Even  when  its  object  is  noble,  it  may  be 
excessive  in  amount," and  may  so  overwhelm  us  as  to 
crush  or  stifle  that  fine  spirit  which  should  lurk 
within  us,  and,  like  certain  unsuspected  atoms  in 
Sydney  Smith's  salad,  should  "  animate  the  whole." 
Lastly,  our  work  should,  like  our  diet,  be  varied. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  excellence  to  that  other 
modern  idol,  Manysidedness.  We  ought  to  try  to 
do  some  one  thing  well ;  and  we  ought  to  take  care 
that  that  one  thing  is  a  good  thing.  But  we  ought 
also  to  avoid  narrowness,  and  that  want  of  sympathy 
which  is  the  besetting  weakness  of  professional 
men,  experts,  and  all  who  have  a  specialty ;  which 
is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  our  work 
has,  a  tendency  to  be  mechanical,  and  which  there- 
fore often  reaches  its  climax  in  the  case  of  permanent 
Government  officials.  i 

If  we  neglect  these  and  other  reasonable  precau- 
tions, our  work  will  soon  become  drudgery :  and 
drudgery,  even  if  it  does  not  make  us  absolutely 
miserable,  yet  destroys  the  bloom  and  grace  of  life. 
We  shall  be  deluded  if  we  think  that  work  under 
such  circumstances  will  bring  happiness.  Rather  we 
shall  feel  an  anguish  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
misery  of  idleness,  and  which  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  volume  of  poems  by  one  into 
whose  soul  the  iron  of  uncongenial  work  has  evi- 
dently entered  deep :  — 

"  Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be  led  well. 
So  spake  the  imperial  sage,  purest  of  men, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  —  But  the  stifling  den 
Of  "common  life,  where,  crowded  up  pell-mell, 
Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  we  sell, 
And  drudge  beneath  some  foolish  master's  ken, 
Who  rates  u»  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen,  — 
Matched  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell?" 


& 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  grossness  of  Mortimer  Collins's  novel,  "  Sweet 
Anne  Page,"  has  drawn  down  on  him  the  wrath  of 
all  sensible  English  critics. 

A  fakce  entitled  "  Beautiful  For  Ever  "  is  shortly 
to  be  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London.  It 
will  probably  be  a  hit  —  at  Madam  Rachel. 

The  London  Review  expresses  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Longfellow's  visit  to  Europe  will  furnish  him  with 
matter  for  some  eloquent  and  enduring  poem. 

A  monument  to  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scot- 
land is  to  be  erected  on  the  King's  Rock,  Burnt  Isl- 
and, Fifeshire.  This  is  an  honor  somewhat  tardily 
accorded  to  the  virtuous  Alexander,  considering  that 
death  deposed  him  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

A  little  book  bearing  the  somewhat  grim  title 
of  "  Hurried  to  Death  "  has  been  published  in  Lon- 
don, wherein  the  author  enters  into  the  question  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  heart  disease  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  argues  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  that  cause  varies   uniformly  with 


latitude,  longitude,  and  aspect  of  the  maritime  and 
physical  character  of  localities. 

Miorcadante,  the  Neapolitan  composer,  has 
received  from  the  King  of  Italy  the  much-coveted 
Order  of  Merit,  which  confers  nobility,  and  is  grant- 
ed onlv  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  civil 
life. 

The  Liberte  publishes  a  curious  piece  of  statistics. 
It  tells  us  that  from  the  Amphictyonic  League 
(149G  b.  c.)  to  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  in  1859,  not 
less  than  8,697  treaties  have  been  concluded,  out  of 
which  one  only  has  been  respected,  —  the  Methuen, 
between  England  and  Portugal !  It  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  treaties  are  not  worth  much. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  three  sovereigns  have 
just  entered  on  the  twentieth  year  of  their  reigns ; 
namely,  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  ascended  their  respective 
thrones  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  in  virtue  of  the  abdication  of  his  uncle, 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  his  father,  Francis  Charles,  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  2d  December,  1848 ; 
Louis  Napoleon's  reign  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced when  he  was  elected  President  in  June,  1848; 
and  Victor  Emmanuel's  father  died  in  July,  1849. 

Was  Swift  married  ?  A  discussion  has  arisen  in 
Notes  and  Queries  on  the  subject  of  Swift's  mar- 
riage with  "  Stella."  The  general  belief  is  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Deanery  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  One  writer 
maintains  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  current  notion 
is  correct ;  while  another  considers  the  evidence  to 
be  of  a  very  dubious  character.  Mr.  Purnell  (a 
passage  in  whose  "  Literature  and  its  Professors  " 
was  the  origin  of  the  discussion)  is  of  opinion  that 
not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  the  marriage,  but 
that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  ever  happened  ;  and 
so  the  controversy  remains. 

The  Censor  keeps  a  writer  of  epigrams.  In  a 
recent  number  of  that  journal  he  invokes  the  muse 
with  the  following  result :  — 

YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

"Ihree  lovely  children  Time  has  given, 
But  Yesterday  is  far  behind  me, 
And  firmly  must  I  hold  To-day, 
In  case  To-morrow  should  not  find  me." 

THE  OUTWARD  MAN. 
"  Who  has  not  seen  some  placid  looks  and  tones 
Their  owner's  virtues  seeming  to  express, 
Who  now  in  secret  with  misgiving  owns 
'  I  loved  him  better  when  I  knew  him  less '  ? " 

Alexandre  Dumas  fils  has  written  a  romance 
for  the  new  journal,  the  Gaulois.  In  conveying  it  to 
the  editor  the  popular  novelist  says  :  "  If  you  have 
young  girls  among  your  subscribers,  print  a  separate 
edition,  with  an  embroidery  design  in  the  place_  of 
my  prose.  However,  if  you  find  the  story  a  trifle 
too  warm,  send  it  back  to  me  ;  it  will  not  prevent  me 
from  sending  you  another  some  day  of  a  soberer 
tone."  Now,  if  Alexandre  fils  suspects  it  to  be  a  tri- 
fle too  warm,  we  may  be  sure  the  moral  temperature 
of  his  tale  is  above  blood  heat ;  but  nevertheless 
M.  de  Pene,  the  editor,  accepts  it  unconditionally, 
and  in  reply  to  his  correspondent  says :  "  As  for 
the  young  girls,  we  have  probably  two  kinds  among 
our  subscribers,  those  who  would  show  it  to  every- 
body, about  whom  we  are  not  anxious  ;  and  for  the 
others,  —  the  section  of  lilies  cultivated  in  the  shad- 
ows of  maternal  vigilance,  —  the  mothers  will  un- 
dertake, in  the  interest  of  their  tender  plants,  to  ex- 
ercise a  domestic  censorship,  should  it  be  required.'' 


Printed  st  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Ticknor  and  fields. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS   RIGHT. 

By     ANTHONY    TROLLOP  E. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MISS    JEMIMA    STANIiURV    OF    BXETBR. 

Miss  Jemima  Stanbuby,  the  aunt  of  our  friend 
Hugh,  was  a  maiden  lady,  very  much  respected,  in- 
deed, in  the  city  of  Exeter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  readers  of  these  pages  will  be  so  un-English  as  to 
be  unable  to  appreciate  the  difference  between 
county  society  and  town  society,  —  the  society,  that 
is,  of  a  provincial  town,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  also  that  there  may  be  persons  so  privileged, 
that,  although  they  live  distinctly  within  a  provin- 
cial town,  there  is  accorded  to  them,  as  though  by 
brevet  rank,  all  the  merit  of  living  in  the  country. 
In  reference  to  persons  so  privileged,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  they  have  been  made  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  contiguous  bricks  and  mortar  by  cer- 
tain inner  gifts,  probably  of  birth,  occasionally  of 
profession,  possibly  of  merit,  it  is  very  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  money  alone  will  bestow  this  acknowl- 
edged rank  ;  and  in  Exeter,  which,  by  the  stringency 
and  excellence  of  its  well-defined  rules  on  such 
matters,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  all 
English  provincial  towns,  money  alone  has  never 
availed.  Good  blood,  especially  if  it  be  blood  good 
in  Devonshire,  is  rarely  rejected.  Clergymen  are 
allowed  within  the  pale,  —  though  by  no  means  as 
certainly  as  used  to  be  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  in 
these  days  of  literates,  clergymen  have  to  pass 
harder  examinations  than  those  ever  imposed  upon 
them  by  bishops'  chaplains,  before  they  are  admitted 
ad  eundem  among  the  chosen  ones  of  the  city  of 
Exeter.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old  preb- 
endaries see  well  to  that.  And,  as  has  been  said, 
special  merit  may  prevail.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy, 
the  great  Exeter  physician,  has  won  his  way  in,  — 
not  at  all  by  being  Sir  Peter,  which  has  stood  in  his 
way,  rather  than  otherwise, —  but  by  the  acknowl- 
edged excellence  of  his  book  about  saltzes.  Sir 
Peter  Mancrudy  is  supposed  to  have  quite  a  metro- 
politan, almost  a  European  reputation,  —  and  there- 
fore is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  county  set, 
although  he  never  dines  out  at  any  house  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city.     Now,  let  it  be  known  that  no 


inhabitant  of  Exeter  ever  achieved  a  clearer  right 
to  be  regarded  as  "  county,"  in  opposition  to  "  town," 
than  had  Miss  Jemima  Stanbury.  There  was  not  a 
tradesman  in  Exeter  who  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
who  did  hot  touch  his  hat  to  her  accordingly.  The 
men  who  drove  the  flies,  when  summoned  to  take 
her  out  at  night,  would  bring  oats  with  them,  know- 
ing how  probable  it  was  that  they  might  have  to 
travel  far.  A  distinct  apology  was  made  if  she  was 
a<ked  to  drink  tea  with  people  who  were  simply 
"  town."  The  Noels  of  Doddescombe  Leigh,  the 
Cliffords  of  Budleigh  Salter  ton,  the  Powels  of  Hal- 
don,  the  Cheritons  of  Alphington,  —  all  county  per- 
sons, but  very  frequently  in  the  city,  —  were  greeted 
by  her,  and  greeted  her,  on  terms  of  equality.  Her 
most  intimate  friend  was  old  Mrs.  MacIIugh,  the 
widow  of  the  last  dean  but  two,  who  could  not  have 
stood  higher  had  she  been  the  widow  of  the  last 
bishop.  And  then,  although  Miss  Stanbury  was  in- 
timate with  the  Frenches  of  Heavitree,  with  the 
Wrights  of  Northernhay,  with  the  Apjohns  of  Helion 
Villa,  —  a  really  magnificent  house,  two  miles  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Crediton  Road,  and  with  the 
Crumbies  of  Cronstadtt  House,  Saint  Lie's,  —  who 
would  have  been  county  people,  if  living  in  the 
country  made  the  difference  ;  —  although  she  was 
intimate  with  all  these  families,  her  manner  to  them 
was  not  the  same,  nor  was  it  expected  to  be  the 
same,  as  with  those  of  her  own  acknowledged  set. 
These  things  are  understood  in  Exeter  so  well ! 

Miss  Stanbury  belonged  to  the  county  set,  but 
she  lived  in  a  large  brick  house,  standing  in  the 
Close,  almost  behind  the  Cathedral.  Indeed,  it  was 
so  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  edifice  that  a  car- 
riage could  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  her  door. 
It  was  a  large  brick  house,  very  old,  with  a  door  in 
the  middle,  and  five  steps  ascending  to  it  between 
high  iron  rails.  On  each  side  of  the  door  there 
were  two  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  above 
that  there  were  three  tiers  of  five  windows  each, 
and  the  house  was  double  throughout,  having  as 
many  windows  looking  out  behind  into  a  gloomy 
court-yard.  But  the  glory  of  the  house  consisted  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  garden  attached  to  it,  —  a  gar- 
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den  with  very  high  walls,  over  which  the  boughs 
of  trees  might  be  seen,  giving  to  the  otherwise 
gloomy  abode  a  touch  of  freshness  in  the  summer, 
and  a  look  of  space  in  the  winter,  which,  no  doubt, 
added  something  to  the  reputation  even  of  Miss 
Stanbury.  The  fact  —  for  it  was  a  fact  —  that 
there  was  no  gloomier  or  less  attractive  spot  in  the 
whole  city  than  Miss  Stanbury's  garden,  when  seen 
inside,  did  not  militate  against  this  advantage. 
There  were  but  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  a  few  square 
yards  of  grass  that  was  never  green,  and  a  dam]) 
ungravelled  path  on  which  no  one  ever  walked. 
Seen  from  the  inside,  the  garden  was  not  much; 
but,  from  the  outside,"it  gave  a  distinct  character  to 
the  house,  and  produced  an  unexpressed  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  owner  of  it  ought  to  belong  to  the 
county  set. 

The  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  belonged  to  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  as  did  also  many  other  houses  in 
the-  neighborhood.  She  was  the  owner  of  the 
"  Cock  and  Bottle,"  a  very  decent  second-class  inn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Close,  an  inn  supposed  to 
have  clerical  tendencies,  which  made  it  quite  suit- 
able for  a  close.  The  choristers  took  their  beer 
there,  and  the  landlord  was  a  retired  verger. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  dark  passage 
leading  out  of  the  Close  towards  the  High  Street 
belonged  to  her  ;  and  though  the  passage  be  narrow 
and  the  houses  dark,  the  locality  is  known  to  be 
good  for  trade.  And  she  owned  two  large  houses 
in  the  High  Street,  and  a  great  warehouse  at  St. 
Thomas's,  and  had  been  bought  out  of  land  by  the 
Railway  at  St.  David's,  —  much  to  her  own  dis- 
satisfaction, as  she  was  wont  to  express  herself, 
but,  undoubtedly,  at  a  very  high  price.  It  will 
be  understood  therefore,  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
wealthy,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  the  city  in 
which  she  lived  by  peculiar  ties. 

But  Miss  Stanbury  had  not  been  born  to  this 
wealth,  nor  can  she  be  said  to  have  inherited  from 
her  forefathers  any  of  these  high  privileges  which 
had  been  awarded  to  her.  She  had  achieved  them 
by  the  romance  of  her  life  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  carried  herself  amidst  its  vicissitudes.  Her 
father  had  been  vicar  of  Nuncombe  Putney,  a  par- 
ish lying  twenty  miles  west  of  Exeter,  among  the 
moors.  And  on  her  father's  death,  her  brother,  also 
now  dead,  had  become  vicar  of  the  same  parish,  — 
her  brother,  whose  only  son,  Hugh  Stanbury,  we 
already  know,  working  for  the  "  D.  R."  up  in  Lon- 
don. When  Miss  Stanbury  was  twenty-one,  she 
became  engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  banker  in  Exeter,  —  or  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  said,  a  banker  himself;  for  at  the 
time  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  in  the  firm.  It  need 
not  here  be  told  how  various  misfortunes  arose,  how 
Mr.  Burgess  quarrelled  with  the  Stanbury  family, 
how  Jemima  quarrelled  with  her  own  family,  how, 
when  her  lather  died,  she  went  out  from  Nuncombe 
Putney  parsonage,  and  lived  on  the  smallest  pit- 
tance in  a  city  lodging,  how  her  lover  was  untrue 
to  her  and  did  not  marry  her,  and  how  at  last  he 
died,  and  left  her  every  shilling  that  he  possessed. 

The  Devonshire  people,  at  the  time,  had  been 
much  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Stanbury  quar- 
rel. There  were  many  who  said  that  the  brother 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  ;  and 
that  Miss  Stanbury,  though  by  force  of  character 
and  force  of  circumstances,  she  had  weathered  the 
storm,  had  in  truth  been  very  indiscreet.  The  re- 
sults, however,  were  as  have  been  described.  At  the 
.ime  of  which  we  treat,  Miss  Stanbury  was  a  very 


rich  lady,  living  by  herself  in  Exeter,  admitted, 
without  question,  to  be  one  of  the  county  set,  and 
still  at  variance  with  her  brother's  family.  Except 
to  Hugh,  she  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  one  of 
them  since  her  brother's  death.  When  the  money 
came  into  her  hands,  she  at  that  time  being  over 
forty  and  her  nephew  being  then  just  ten  years  old, 
she  had  undertaken  to*  educate  him,  and  to  start 
him  in  the  world.  We  know  how  she  had  kept  her 
word,  and  how  and  why  she  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  any  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

And,  in  regard  to  this  business,  of  starting  the 
young  man,  she  had  been  careful  to  let  it  be  kiAwn 
that  she  would  do  no  more  than  start  him.  In  the 
formal  document  by  means  of  which  she  had  made 
the  proposal  to  her  brother,  she  had  been  careful  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  simple  education  was  all 
that  she  intended  to  bestow  upon  him,  —  "and  that 
only,"  she  had  added,  "  in  the  event  of  my  surviving 
till  his  education  be  completed."  And  to  Hugh 
himself  she  had  declared  that  any  allowance  which 
she  had  made  him  after  be  was  called  to  the  bar 
was  only  made  in  order  to  give  him  room  for  his 
foot,  a  spot  of  ground  from  whence  to  make  his  first 
leap.  We  know  how  he  made  that  leap,  infinitely 
to  the  disgust  of  his  aunt,  who,  when  he  refused  obe- 
dience to  her  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from  the 
"  Daily  Record,"  immediately  withdrew  from  him, 
not  only  her  patronage  and  assistance,  but  even  her 
friendship  and  acquaintance.  This  was  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  him  :  — 

"  I  don't  think  that  writing  radical  stuff  for  a 
penny  newspaper  is  a  respectable  occupation  for  a 
gentleman,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If  you  choose  to  do  such  work,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but 
it  was  not  for  such  that  I  sent  you  to  Harrow  and 
Oxford,  nor  yet  up  to  London,  and  paid  £100  a 
year  to  Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
badly,  but  that  is  nothing  to  your  bad  treatment  of 
yourself.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer 
this,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  will 
not  write  any  more  stud"  for  that  penny  newspaper. 
Only  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  will  have  no 
connection  that  I  can  help,  and  no  acquaintance 
at  all,  with  radical  scribblers  and  incendiaries. 

"Jemima  Stanp.ukv. 

"The  Close,  Exeter,  April  15, 1S67." 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  answered  this,  thanking  his 
aunt  for  past  favors,  and  explaining  to  her,  —  or 
striving  to  do  so,  —  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
earn  his  bread,  as  a  means  of  earning  it  had  come 
within  his  reach.  He  might  as  well  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  She  simply  wrote  a  few  words 
across  his  own  letter  in  red  ink  :  "  The  bread  of 
unworthiness  should  never  be  earned  or  eaten  " ; 
and  then  sent  the  letter  back  under  a  blank  envelope 
to  her  nephew. 

She  was  a  thorough  Tory  of  the  old  school.  Had 
Hugh  taken  to  writing  for  a  newspaper  that  had 
cost  sixpence,  or  even  threepence,  for  its  copies,  she 
might  perhaps  have  forgiven  him.  At  any  rate  the 
offence  would  not  have  been  so  flagrant.  And  had 
the  paper  been  conservative,  instead  of  liberal,  she 
would  have  had  some  qualms  of  conscience  before 
she  gave  him  up.  But  to  live  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper!  and  for  a  penny  newspaper!  !  and  for  a 
penny  radical  newspaper!  !  !  It  was  more  than  she 
could  endure.  Of  what  nature  were  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  have  any  idea;  for  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  her  to  look  at  a   penny   newspaper, 
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or  to  admit  it  within  her  doors.  She  herself  took 
in  the  "John  Bull"  and  the  "Herald,"  and  daily 
groaned  deeply  at  the  way  in  which  tho-e  once 
great  organs  of  true  British  public  feeling  were 
becoming  demoralized  and  perverted.  II  id  any 
reduction  been  made  in  the  price  of  either  of 
them,  she  would  at  once  have  stopped  her  subscrip- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  politics'  she  had  long  since 
come  to  think  that  everything  good  was  over.  She 
hated  the  name  of  R  -form  so  much  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  in  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
bill.  For  many  years  she  had  believed  in  Lord 
Derby.  She  would  fain  believe  in  him  still,  if  she 
could.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  her  heart  to  have 
some  one  in  whom  she  believed.  In  the  bishop  of 
her  diocese  she  did  believe,  and  annually  sent  him 
some  little  comforting  present  from  her  own  hand. 
And  in  two  or  three  of  the  clergymen  around  her 
she  believed,  finding  in  them  a  flavor  of*  the  unas- 
cetic  godliness  of  ancient  days  which  was  gratifying  to 
her  p  date.  But  in  politics  there  was  hardly  a  name 
remaining  to  which  she  could  fix  her  faith,  and 
declare  that  there  should  be  her  guide.  For  a  while 
she  thought  she  would  cling  to  Mr.  Lowe ;  but, 
when  she  made  inquiry,  she  found  that  there  was 
no  base  there  of  really  well-formed  conservative 
granite.  The  three  gentlemen  who  had  dissevered 
themselves  from  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
passing  his  Reform  bill,  were  doubtless  very  good  in 
their  way;  but  they  were  not  big  enough  to  fill  her 
heart  She  tried  to  make  herself  hippy  with 
General  Peel,  but  General  Peel  was,  after  all,  no 
more  than  a  shade  to  her.  But  the  untruth  of 
others  never  made  her  untrue,  and  she  still  talked 
of  the  excellence  of  George  III.,  and  the  glories  of 
the  subsequent  reign.  She  had  a  bust  of  Lord 
El  don,  before  which  she  was  accustomed  to  stand 
with  hands  closed,  and  to  weep,  —  or  to  think  that 
she  wept. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  now  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  bright  gray  eyes,  and  a  strong  Roman 
nose,  and  thin  lips,  and  a  sharp-cut  chin.  She  wore 
a  head-gear  that  almost  amounted  to  a  mob-cap,  and 
beneath  it  her  gray  hair  was  always  frizzled  with 
the  greatest  care.  Her  dress  was  invariably  of 
black  silk,  and  she  had  five  gowns,  —  one  for  church, 
one  for  evening  parties,  one  for  driving  out,  and  one 
for  evenings  at  home  and  one  for  mornings.  The 
dress,  when  new,  always  went  to  church.  Nothing, 
she  was  wont  to  say,  was  too  good  for  the  Lord's 
house.  In  the  days  of  crinolines  she  had  protested 
that  she  had  never  worn  one,  —  a  protest,  however, 
•which  was  hardly  true;  and  now,  in  these  later  days, 
her  hatred  was  especially  developed  in  reference  to 
the  head-dresses  of  young  women.  "  Chignon  "  was 
a  word  which  she  had  never  been  heard  to  pro- 
nounce. She  would  talk  of  "  those  bandboxes 
which  the  sluts  wear  behind  their  noddles";  for  Miss 
Stanbury  allowed  herself  the  use  of  much  strong 
language.  She  was  very  punctilious  in  all  her 
habits,  breakfasting  ever  at  half  past  eight,  and 
dining  always  at  six.  Half  past  five  had  been  her 
time,  till  the  bishop,  who,  on  an  occasion,  was  to  be 
her  guest,  once  signified  to  her  that  such  an  hour 
cut  up  the  day  and  interfered  with  clerical  work. 
Her  lunch  was  always  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
they  who  lunched  with  her  either  eat  that,  —  or  the 
bread  without  the  cheese.  An  afternoon  "tea"  was 
a.  thing  horrible  to  her  imagination.  Tea  and 
buttered  toast  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  was 
the  great  luxury  of  her  life.  She  was  as  strong  as 
a  horse,  and  had  never  hitherto  known  a  day's  ill- 


ness. As  a  consequence,  of  this,  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  illness  of  other  people,  —  especially  not  in  the 
illness  of  women.  She  did  not  like  a  girl  who* 
could  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with  her  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  she  thought 
that  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner  was  good  for  every- 
body. 

Indeed,  she  had  a  thorough  belief  in  port  wine, 
thinking  that  it  would  go  far  to  cure  most  miseries. 
But  she  could  not  put  up  with  the  idea  that  a  wo- 
man, young  or  old,  should  want  the  stimulus  of  a 
glass  of  sherry  to  support  her  at  any  odd  time  of  the 
day.  Hot  concoctions  of  strong  drink  at  Christmas 
she  would  allow  to  everybody,  and  was  very  strong 
in  recommending  such  comforts  to  ladies  blessed,  or 
about  to  be  blessed,  with  babies.  She  took  the  sac- 
rament every  month,  and  gave  away  exactly  a  tenth 
of  her  income  to  the  poor.  She  believed  that  there 
was  a  special  holiness  in  a  tithe  of  a  thing,  and  at- 
tributed the  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  rent  charges,  and  the  commu- 
tation of  clergymen's  incomes.  Since  Judas,  there 
had  never  been,  to  her  thinking,  a  traitor  so  base, 
or  an  apostate  so  sinful,  as  Colenso  ;  and  yet,  of  the 
nature  of  Colenso's  teaching  she  was  as  ignorant  as 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  her. 

She  believed  in  Exeter,  thinking  that  there  was 
no  other  provincial  town  in  England-  in  which  a 
maiden  lady  could  live  safely  and  decently.  Lon- 
don to  her  was  an  abode  of  sin  ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  delighted  to  call  herself  one  of  the 
county  set,  she  did  not  love  the  fields  and  lanes. 
And  in  Exeter  the  only  place  for  a  lady  was  the 
Close.  Southernhay  and  Northernhay  might  be 
very  well,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  respectable 
neighborhood  on  the  Heavitree  side  of  the  town  ; 
but  for  the  new  streets,  and  especially  for  the  sub- 
urban villas,  she  had  no  endurance.  She  liked  to 
deal  at  dear  shops ;  but  would  leave  any  shop, 
either  dear  or  cheap,  in  regard  to  which  a  printed 
advertisement  should  reach  her  eye.  She  paid  all 
her  bills  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and  almost 
took  a  delight  in  high  prices.  She  would  rejoice 
that  bread  should  be  cheap,  and  grieve  that  meat 
should  be  dear,  because  of  the  poor ;  but,  in  regard 
to  other  matters,  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  an  arti- 
cle ever  pleased  her.  She  had  houses  as  to  which 
she  was  told  by  her  agent  that  the  rents  should  be 
raised ;  but  she  would  not  raise  them.  She  had 
others  which  it  was  difficult  to  let  without  lowering 
the  rents,  but  she  would  not  lower  them.  All 
change  was  to  her  hateful  and  unnecessary. 

She  kept  three  maid-servants,  and  a  man  came 
in  every  day  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots.  Ser- 
vice with  her  was  well  requited,  and  much  labor 
was  never  exacted.  But  it  was  not  every  young 
woman -who  could  live  with  her.  A  rigidity  as  to 
hours,  as  to  religious  exercises,  and  as  to  dress,  was 
exacted,  under  which  many  poor  girls  altogether 
broke  down  ;  but  they  who  could  stand  this  rigidity 
came  to  know  that  their  places  were  very  valuable. 
No  one  belonging  to  them  need  want  for  aught, 
when  once  the  good  opinion  of  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  earned.  When  once  she  believed  in  her  ser- 
vant, there  was  nobody  like  that  servant.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  Exeter  could  clean  a  boot  except 
Giles  Hickbody,  —  and  if  not  in  Exeter,  then  where 
else  ?  And  her  own  maid  Martha,  who  had  lived 
with  her  now  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  come 
with  her  to  the  brick  house  when  she  first  inhabited 
it,  was  such  a  woman  that  no  other  servant  any- 
where was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her.     But  then 
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Martha  had  great  sifts  ;  —  was  never  ill,  and  really 
liked  having  sermons  rend  to  her. 

Such  was  Miss  Stanbury,  who  had  now  discarded 
her  nephew  Ilujih.  She  had  never  been  tenderly 
affectionate  to  Hugh,  or  she  would  hardly  have 
asked  him  to  live  in  London  on  a  hundred  a  year. 
She  had  never  really  been  kind  to  him  since  he  was 
a  boy ;  for  although  she  had  paid  for  him,  she  had 
been  almost  penurious  in  her  manner  of  doing  so, 
and  had  repeatedly  given  him  to  understand,  that, 
in  the  event,  of  her  death,  not  a  shilling  would  be  left 
to  him.  Indeed,  as  to  that  matter  of  bequeathing 
her  money,  it  was  understood  that  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  let  it  all  go  back  to  the  Burgess  family. 
With  the  Burgess  family  she  had  kept  up  no  sus- 
tained connection,  it  being  quite  understood  that  she 
was  never  to  be  asked  to  meet  the  only  one  of  them 
left  in  Exeter.  Nor  was  it  as  yet  known  to  any  one 
now  in  what  manner  the  money  was  to  go  back,  how  it 
was  to  be  divided,  or  who  were  to  be  the  recipients. 
But.  she  had  declared  that  it  shoidd  go  back,  ex- 
plaining that  she  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
let  her  own  relations  know  that  they  would  not 
inherit  her  wealth  at  her  death. 

About  a  week  after  she  had  sent  back  poor 
Hugh's  letter  with  the  indorsement  on  it  as  to  un- 
worthy bread,  she  summoned  Martha  to  the  back 
parlor  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her 
letters.  It  was  one  of  the  theories  of  her  life  that 
different  rooms  should  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  She  never  allowed 
pens  and  ink  up  into  the  bedrooms,  and  had  she 
ever  heard  that  any  guest  in  her  house  was  reading 
in  bed,  she  would  have  made  an  instant  personal 
attack  upon  that  guest,  whether  male  or  female, 
which  would  have  surprised  that  guest.  Poor 
Hugh  would  have  got  on  better  with  her  had  he 
not  been  discovered  once  smoking  in  the  garden. 
Nor  would  she  have  writing  materials  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  dining-room.  There  was  a  chamber 
behind  the  dining-room  in  which  there  wa3  an  ink- 
bottle,  and,  if  there  was  a  letter  to  be  written,  let 
the  writer  go  there  and  write  it.  In  the  writing  of 
many  letters,  however,  she  put  no  confidence,  and 
regarded  penny  postage  as  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  coming  ruin. 

"  Martha,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Sit  down.  I  think  I  am  going  to  do  something." 
Martha  sat  down,  but  did  not  speak  a  word.  There 
had  been  no  question  asked  of  her,  and  the  time 
for  speaking  had  not  come.  "  I  am  writing  to 
Mrs.  Stanbury  at  Nuncombe  Putney  ;  and  what  do 
you  think  I  am  saying  to  her  ?  " 

Now  the  question  had  been  asked,  and  it  was 
Martha's  duty  to  reply. 

"  Writing  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Mrs.  Stanbury." 

"  It  ain't  possible  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  unless  it's 
to  put  Mr.  Hugh  from  going  on  with  the  news- 
papers." 

"  When  my  nephew  won't  be  controlled  by  me,  I 
sha'n't  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  control  over  him. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that,  Martha.  And  remember, 
Martha,  I  don't  want  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
again  in  the  house.  You  will  tell  them  all  so,  if  you 
please." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  ma'am." 

"  Martha,  I  won't  have  it ;  and  there 's  an  end  of 
it.  I  won't  have  it.  Perhaps  I  know  what  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  nice  gentleman  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Mr.  Hugh,  ma'am,"  — 

"  I  won't  have  it,  Martha.     And  when   I   say  so, 


let  there  be  an  end  of  it."  As  she  said  this,  she  got 
up  from  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head,  and  took  a 
turn  about  the  room.  "  If  I  'm  not  mistress  here  I  'm 
nobody." 

"  Of  course  you  're  mistress  here,  ma'am." 

"  And  if  I  don't  know  what 's  fit  to  be  done,  and 
what 'snot  fit,  I'm  too  old  to  learn;  and,  what's 
more,  I  won't  be  taught.  I  'm  not  going  to  have  my 
house  crammed  wnith  radical  incendiary  stuff,  print- 
ed with  ink  that  stinks,  on  paper  made  out  of  straw. 
If  I  can't  live  without  penny  literature,  at  any  rate 
I  '11  die  without  it.     Now  listen  to  me." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  send  one  of  the 
girls  over  here." 

"  To  live,  ma'am  ?  "  Martha's  tone,  as  she  asked 
the  question,  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  its  impor- 
tance. 

"  Yes,  Martha  ;  to  live." 

"  You  '11  never  like  it,  ma'am." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall." 

"  You  '11  never  get  on  with  it,  ma'am ;  never. 
The  young  lady  '11  be  out  of  the  house  in  a  week  ;  or, 
if  she  ain't,  somebody  else  will." 

"  You  mean  yourself." 

"  I  'm  only  a  servant,  ma'am,  and  it  don't  signify 
about  me." 

"  You  're  a  fool." 

"  That 's  true,  ma'am,  I  don't  doubt." 

"  I  've  sent  for  her,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can.     Perhaps  she  won't  come." 

"  She  '11  come  fast  enough,"  said  Martha.  "  But 
whether  she  '11  stay,  that's  a  different  thing.  I  don't 
see  how  it 's  possible  she 's  to  stay.  I  'm  told  they  're 
feckless,  idle  young  ladies.  She'll  be  so  soft,  ma'am, 
and  vou  "  — 

"Well;  what  of  me?" 

"  You  '11  be  so  hard,  ma'am  ! " 

"  I  'm  not  a  bit  harder  than  you,  Martha,  nor  yet 
so  hard.  I  '11  do  my  duty,  or  at  least  I  '11  try.  Now 
you  know  all  about  it,  and  you  may  go  away. 
There  \s  the  letter,  and  I  mean  to  go  out  and  post  it 
myself."  [To  be  continued.] 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  ORPHANS. 
ThKRE  is  now  rising  up  in  the  west  of  England  a 
new  city,  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the 
City  of  the  Orphans.  And  a  remarkable  city  it  is. 
A  vast  colony  of  orphans  would  anywhere  be  a 
strange  sight,  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  than  strange, 
it  is  marvellous.  This  City  of  Orphans  is  wonderful 
as  being  the  result  of  one  man's  work ;  it  is  wonder-  * 
ful  for  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed  ; 
it  is  wonderful  for  its  extent ;  it  is  wonderful  for 
what  it  promises  to  be.  The  history  of  this  ever- 
expanding  city  takes  us  altogether  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  ordinary  things,  and  makes  us  look  upon  hu- 
man effort  from  a  new  point  of  view.  We  have 
seen  often  what  a  love  of  ostentation  can  do;  we 
see  here  what  an  individual  will,  guided  by  a  lofty 
faith,  can  do.  In  connection  with  this  city  of  or- 
phans we  have  a  biography  which,  when  it  comes  to 
be  written,  will  read  more  like  an  extravagant  fic- 
tion than  a  plain  matter-of-fact  nineteenth-century 
narrative.  In  the  life  of  George  Miiller  there  is  a 
singularity  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  crowd  of 
biographies:  it  is  a  strange  life,  a  worthy  life,  a 
great  life ;  especially  great  in  an  age  when  individ- 
uality, as  Mr.  Mill  has  remarked,  is  on  the  decline, 
and  mankind  are  moving  on  to  their  destiny  in  a 
ruck  which  has  few  really  distinguished  leaders. 
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The  City  of  the  Orphans  is  situate  on  Ashley 
Down,  near  Bristol,  this  down  being  a  breezy  emi- 
nence on  which,  until  lately,  the  farmer  gr.jzed  his 
cattle.  To  trace  the  origin  of  this  city  we  must  go 
back  to  the  year  1835,  in  which  year  a  poor  Prus- 
sian —  George  Muller,  who  was  then  living  in  Bris- 
tol, and  who  had  come  to  England  a  few  years  be- 
fore in  connection  with  a  missionary  project  —  con- 
ceived that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  something  towards 
providing  for  the  numerous  orphans  who  are  to  be 
found  in  our  large  cities.   . 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Muller  first  began  to  .think 
of  this  work,  he  was  a  minister  to  a  small  sect  known 
as  the  Brethren,  and  had  for  a  fellow-laborer  the 
late  Henry  Craik,  the  well-known  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Craik,  author  of 
the  "  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties." 
Mr.  Muller  had  no  salary  whatever  in  connection 
with  his  ministry,  he  and  Mr.  Craik  having  resolved 
not  to  accept  a  salary,  but  to  leave  their  needs  to  be 
supplied  as  the  Brethren  voluntarily  should  decide. 
This  arrangement  produced  very  curious  results. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Muller  was  very  well  off,  but,  as  he 
never  made  his  wants  known  to  anybody,  and  never, 
on  principle,  asked  anybody  for  anything,  his  means 
were  occasionally  very  low.  On  these  occasions  his 
outward  appearance  indicated  the  emptiness  of  his 
exchequer,  and  individual  members  of  his  congre- 
gation were  in  the  habit,  when  they  met  him  with  a 
shabby  coat  on,  of  taking  him  to  a  tailor's  and  buy- 
ing him  a  new  one.  But  poverty  never  affected 
the  cheerful  spirit  of  George  Miiller.  In  March, 
1836,  he  was  living  at  No.  6  Wilson  Street,  Bristol, 
and  this  house  he  resolved  to  transform  into  an  or- 
phanage. On  the  11th  of  April  he  began  to  take 
the  children  in,  and  by  the  18th  of  the  following 
month  he  had  for  his  guests  no  less  than  twenty-six 
orphan  children  who  had  lost  both  father  and 
mother  by  death. 

Mr.  Muller's  po-ition  was  at  this  time  a  very  re- 
markable one.  He  had  no  regular  income  himself, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  poor  man.  How  was  he  to  pro- 
vide for  the  twenty-six  orphans  that  he  had  taken  in- 
to his  house  ?  He  resolved  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  respect  to  the  orphans  as  he  had  done 
in  respect  to  himself,  that  is,  never  to  ask  anybody 
for  assistance,  and  never  to  make  it  known  publicly 
who  had  given  him  anything.  If  anybody  sent 
him  a  present  for  the  orphans,  whether  it  wa3  in 
money  or  goods,  it  was  never  acknowledged  in  con- 
nection with  the  donor's  name,  but  only  with  initials. 
Persons  who  gave  for  mere  ostentation  had  conse- 
quently no  chance  of  being  advertised  in  connection 
with  the  orphanage;  for,  whether  a  large  or  small 
amount  was  given,  nothing  more  than  the  donor's 
initials  were  made  public. 

Under  these  singular  circumstances  Mr.  Muller 
opened  his  orphanage.  Some  people  thought  that 
the  orphanage  was  a  freak  of  fanaticism,  and  others 
predicted  that  an  institution  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples could  not  exist.  But  others  again,  who  saw 
what  a  large  number  of  children  Mr.  Miiller  had  to 
feed,  sent  him  assistance  in  money,  in  flour,  in  drap- 
eries, &c. 

Still  there  was  a  continual  chorus  of  depredators, 
who  said  the  thing  must  fail;  but,  instead  of  heeding 
these,  Mr.  Muller,  who  found  that  more  children 
were  brought  to  him  than  could  be  accommodated 
in  his  house,  rented  a  second  house,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  had  this  one  as  full  as  the  first. 

The  wants  of  this  orphan  community  were  literal- 
ly supplied  from  day  to  day  by  gifts  from  the  pub- 


lic ;  but  nobody  was  asked  for  anything.  A  family 
of  fifty  or  sixty  consumed  a  good  deal  of  food  ;  the 
amount  for  clothing  them  was  no  inconsiderable  tri- 
fle ;  the  rent  of  two  houses  involved  expenses ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Miiller  had  engaged  nurses  and  teaehers  for 
the  orphans,  there  was  a  further  outlay  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  even  persons  who  were 
friendly  to  the  young  institution  should  have  doubts 
as  to  its  endurance.  There  was  no  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, no  income  of  any  kind  except  the  promiscuous 
gifts  of  the  public,  who  were  never  solicited  to  give. 
Mr.  Miiller,  however,  did  not  share  these  doubts. 
He  relied  solely  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and,  be- 
lieving that  the  care  of  orphans  was  a  worthy  work 
for  a  Christian  minister,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  orphans  would  be  forth- 
coming. Help  came  to  him  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary way.  Many  people  whom  he  had  nev«r  seen 
sent  him  money  for  the  support  of  the  orphans  ; 
anonymous  donors  dropped  cash  and  trinkets  into 
his  letter-box,  and  occasionally  he  had  a  consider- 
able sum  on  hand.  But  still  there  were  periods 
when  Mr.  Muller  was  down  to  his  last  penny,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  would  obtain  the  next  meal 
for  his  orphans.  In  these  periods  people  said  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and,  while  they  were  discussing 
what  would  become  of  the  children  at  the  break-up  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  Miiller  opened  a  third  house,  for 
boys,  and  took  in'  more  orphans.  The  fact  was  that, 
as  the  character  of  the  institution  became  known, 
applications  were  niade  on  behalf  of  orphans,  and 
Mr.  Miiller,  having  these  cases  brought  before  him, 
was  not  disposed  to  refuse  the  children  admission. 

Ordinary  prudence  would  have  hesitated,  but  Mr. 
Miiller  seemed  to  lack  this,  depending  solely  on  his 
prayer,  and  before  the  end  of  December,  1837,  he 
had  seventy-nine  orphans  under  his  care.  Surely 
then  it  was  time  to  stop.  In  July  and  August,  1838, 
Mr.  Muller  had  frequently  not  a  penny  in  hand;  and, 
as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  institution  had  to  be  supplied  by  the 
donations  as  they  came  in  day  by  day  and  often 
hour  by  hour.  At  these  times  nearly  everybody 
lost  heart  in  the  work  except  Mr.  Muller.  In  his 
published  "  Narrative,"  referring  to  this  period,  we 
often  find  entries  which  show  the  extreme  necessi- 
ties of  the  institution ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  never  a  single  instance  in  which  the  children 
lacked  either  food  or  clothing.  Under  the  date 
August  18,  183S,  for  instance,  we  find  :  u  I  have  not 
a  penny  in  hand  for  the  orphans."  On  August  20 
he  was  again  "  penniless."  Three  days  afterwards 
he  writes  in  his  "  Narrative  : "  "  To-day  I  was  again 
without  a  single  penny,  when  £3  was  sent  from  Clap- 
ham,  with  a  box  of  new  clothes  for  the  orphans."  In 
the  same  year,  on  the  21st  November,  he  makes 
this  entry  :  "  Never  were  we  so  reduced  in  funds  as 
tb-day.  There  was  not  a  single  halfpenny  in  hand 
between  the  matrons  of  the  three  houses."  But,  be- 
fore the  day  was  over,  funds  were  forthcoming  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  day.  At,  the  end  of  1838_  there 
were  in  the  three  houses  86  orphans,  —  31  in  the 
girls'  orphan-house,  31  in  the  infant  orphan-house, 
and  24  in  the  boys'  orphan- 

A  man  who  has'a  family  of  nine,  even  when  he 
has  a  fair  income,  thinks  he  has  a  good  many  mouths 
to  fill,  but  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Mr  Miil- 
ler's case  was  that  he  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety 
lodged  in  three  large  houses;  that  he  provided  them 
with  wholesome  food  in  abundance,  and  also  with 
clothing  and  suitable  education,  and  yet  he  had  no 
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fixed  income  whatever !  It  is  true  that  for  many 
rears  his  mOMM  v/i  re  wry  low,  but  it  is  equally 
true  tint  in  his  extrcmest  need  help  always  came. 
Sometimes  he  had  help  from  strangers,  lor  even  in 
these  early  days  of  the  institution  it  became  known 
that  the  poor  Prussian,  whose  heart  yearned  for  the 
orphans,  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety  depending 
solely  upon  the  public  for  support.  Sometimes  a 
five  or  ten  pound  note  was  dropped  anonymously 
into  his  letter-box.  Other  contributors  who  had 
observed  Mr.  Midler's  work  sent  him  presents  of 
oatmeal,  of  treacle,  of  vinegar,  of  cloth,  of  shoes, 
&c. ;  but  there  was  no  ostentatious  publicity  to  be 
got  out  of  the  contributions,  whether  they  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  pounds  or  to  a  single  penny,  noth- 
ing but  the  initials  of  the  donor  being  given  id  the 
accounts  in  any  case.  Nor  had  the  donors  any  right 
of  nomination  in  resppct  to  candidates  for  the  insti- 
tution. All  Mr.  Muller  asked  of  persons  who 
brought  orphans  to  him  was  :  Are  both  the  child's 
parents  dead  '?"  Was  the  child  born  in  wedlock  ?  Is 
the  child  destitute  ?  If  these  questions  were  satis- 
factorily answered,  there  was  nothing  said  about  the 
favor  of  subscribers  or  the  religion  of  the  deceased 
parents.  The  children  were  taken  into  the  houses 
so  long  as  there  was  room  for  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  in  which  application  was  made  for 
them.  Mr.  Muller's  plan  was  a  literal  application 
of  the  familiar  phrase,  first  come  first  served,  and 
from  this  plan  he  has  never  deviated. 

The  enormous  responsibility  which  he  voluntarily 
undertook,  when  he  was,  according  to  all  human 
calculations,  absolutely  without  means,  would  have 
appalled  even  moderately  rich  men ;  but  where  oth- 
ers saw  difficulties  he  saw  only  encouragement. 
Nothing  disheartened  him ;  and  when  those  who 
knew  the  daily  poverty  and  the  "  hand-to-mouth 
supplies  thought  of  failure,  he  was  looking  cheer- 
fully towards  the  future,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
have  twice  the  number,  or  perhaps  ten  times  the 
number,  of  orphans  under  his  care. 

In  1839  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
year's  experience,  —  daily  necessities  strangely  met, 
and  the  unfailing  confidence  of  Mr.  Miiller.  On 
February  9th  he  records  in  his  "  Narrative,"  that  he 
had  "  not  a  penny  in  hand."  On  April  9th,  "  I  am 
once  more  penniless."  On  the  5th  August  there 
was  "not  a  penny  in  hand,"  and  on  the  12th  there 
is  a  similar  report  in  the  "  Narrative."  The  same 
thing  occurred  at  various  subsequent  dates  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  all  through  1840,  1841,  and 
1842.  About  the  middle  of  1843  there  were  many 
applications  for  the  admission  of  orphans ;  but,  as  the 
three  houses  were  as  full  as  they  could  be,  having 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  children,  Mr.  Miiller,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  neighborhood,  rented  anoth- 
er house,  and  this  too  he  soon  filled  with  orphans. 

Up  to  this  time  these  strangely  supported  orphan- 
houses  had  been  a  marvel  to  everybody.  Some  had 
scoffed  at  the  efforts  of  the  poor  Prussian  minister, 
but  many,  struck  with  the  true  humanity  of  his  daily 
life,  his  most  tender  care  of  the  fatherless  and  moth- 
erless family  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  helped 
him.  Some  sent  him  silver  spoons  and  half- worn 
trinkets  and  jewelry  ;  poor  men  saved  a  portion  of 
their  wages  for  him ;  rich  men  gave  to  him  liberally. 
But,  as  his  expenses  Avere  great,  all  he  got  occasion- 
ally failed  him,  and  then  the  institution  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  but  only  to  prove  once 
more  that  there  was  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality, 
which,  however  incomprehensible  it  might  be  to 
ordinary  observers,  was  nevertheless  real. 


Four  large  houses,  all  full  of  merry  children,  — 
many  boys  among  them  rescued  from  a  pauper's 
doom,  —  many  girls  saved  from  the  streets  and 
brought  up  from  their  \cvy  infancy  under  influences 
which  form  as  near  an  approach  to  the  family  influ- 
ence as  can  be  obtained  in  an  institution  in  which 
a  large  number  of  children  are  associated  together! 
And  all  this  done  by  a  poor  foreigner,  who  never 
asked  any  man  for  anything  ! 

No  wonder  people  began  to  look  more  closely  at 
this  singularly  conducted  institution  ;  and,  the  more 
they  examined,  the  more  their  wonder  was  excited. 
They  saw  that  there  were  no  annual  dinners,  no 
publication  of  the  names  of  donors,  no  solicitation 
for  funds,  no  canvassers  or  collectors  ;  but  as  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  a  good  deed  advertises  itself. 
There,  before  the  public  eye,  were  four  large  houses 
filled  with  children;  the  man  who  had  gathered 
them  together,  and  who  had  become  in  the  most  di- 
rect sense  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  was  a  humble- 
minded,  poor  man,  whose  quiet,  unpretentious  life 
had  often  been  remarked.  Those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  phenomena  of  crime  say  that  every 
great  criminal  has  many  imitators  ;  that  there  is  a 
morbid  influence  which  extends  from  the  original 
criminal  —  whether  he  is  a  Turpyi,  a  Jack  Sheppard, 
a  Palmer,  or  a  Caseley  —  to  other  minds  which  are 
susceptible  of  such  influence,  and  produces  a  crop 
of  imitators.  In  like  manner  the  influence  of  a  good 
deed  may  be  traced.  There  never  was  a  great  phi- 
lanthropist whose  work  did  not  create  an  emulative 
spirit  in  generous  natures,  and  George  Miiller's  in- 
fluence was  not  without  its  effect.  He  had  taken 
all  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  and  educating  a 
small  colony  of  children  who  had  been  deprived  by 
death  of  father  and  mother ;  and  philanthropic  ob- 
servers, seeing  this,  claimed  to  share  in  the  work  by 
sending  to  the  founder  of  the  new  institution  help 
in  money  or  goods. 

But  although  the  helpers  were  many,  and  were 
continually  increasing,  the  institution  was  not  with- 
out its  difficulties  in  1844.  On  the  2d  of  April 
Mr.  Miiller  writes  in  his  "Narrative":  "The  need 
of  to-day  was  £3  0.9.  Gd.  Yesterday  I  had  paid  away 
all  the  money  in  hand,  but  in  the  afternoon  there 
came  in  by  side  of  articles  (given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphans),  £2  1 7s.  5d.,  by  the  boxes  in  the  orphan- 
houses,  5s.  Gd.,  and  by  needlework  of  the  orphans, 
4s.  3^d.,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  day." 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  had  not  a  penny  left,  and 
on  the  12th  of  June  he  had  only  threepence  for  the 
next  day's  maintenance  of  the  orphans.  Timely 
help  came,  however ;  and  the  children,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  poverty  of  their  protector,  never  went 
without  a  single  meal.  On  the  24th  of  June  Mr. 
Miiller  writes  :  "  To-day  two  orphans  were  brought 
from  Bath ;  for,  though  we  are  so  poor,  the  work  goes 
forward,  and  children  are  received  as  long  as  there 
is  room."  The  poverty  and  the  expansion,  in  fact, 
went  along  together ;  Mr.  Muller's  plan  being  to  take 
in  children,  irrespective  of  his  present  means,  so  long 
as  he  had  space  in  his  houses  to  accommodate  them. 
At  the  end  of  July,  1844,  Mr.  Miiller  had  receivul 
in  donations  £7,748  I6s.4|d.  without  having  applied 
to  anybody  for  a  single  subscription,  and  he  had 
then  in  his  four  houses  121  orphans. 

This  large  family  often  exhausted  his  means,  not- 
withstanding the  liberal  donations  he  received.  One 
day  he  was  comparatively  rich,  another  day  he  was 
exceedingly  poor.  Under  the  date  August  7,  he 
writes  in  his  "  Narrative  "  :  "  There  came  in,  when 
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there  was  not  one  penny  in  my  hands,  is.  and 
St.  G/L  I  also  found  3.s\  in  the  boxes  in  my  house, 
10.<t.  was  given  as  the  profit  of  the  sale  of  ladies*  bags, 
and  2s.  G/l.  as  the  produce  of  a  forfeit-box  at  a  young 
ladies'  school.  Likewise  were  given  to  me  two  gold 
rings,  two  gold  watch-keys,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  gold 
brooch,  two  waist-buckles,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a 
watch-hook,  and  a  broken  brooch.  Thus  we  hav  • 
a  little  towards  the  need  of  to-morrow."  All  through 
1844  there  were  occasional  days  when  the  funds 
were  exhausted,  and  other  days  when  there  was 
abundance  of  means,  and  these  vicissitudes  contin- 
ued through  1845  and  1846.  In  the  latter  year 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  to  build  a  house  specially 
adapted  for  the  orphans.  The  large  number  of 
children  he  then  had  in  his  four  houses  in  Wilson 
Street  were  found  to  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  they 
made  during  their  play  hours;  and  there  were  also 
defects  in  the  houses  in  respect  to  drainage,  the 
houses  not  having  been  built  for  so  large  a  number 
of  inmates.  Mr.  Muller  accordingly  bought  a  field 
at  Ashley  Down,  and  in  July,  1847,  commenced  to 
build  his  new  house,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
whet  we  have  called  the  City  of  the  Orphans. 

The  new  house  was  built  to  accommodate  300 
children,  namely,  140  orphan  girls  above  seven 
years  of  age,  80  orphan  boys  above  seven,  and  80 
male  and  female  infant  orphans. 

This  building  cost  over  £15,000,  and  Mr.  Muller 
transferred  his  orphans  to  it  from  the  four  houses  in 
Wilson  Street  in  June,  1849.  The  size  and  accom- 
modation of  the  house  may  be  estimated  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  contains  about  300  large  windows, 
lighting  work-rooms,  school-rooms,  bakery,  store- 
rooms, teachers'  rooms,  play- rooms,  dormitories,  &c. 
There  are  also  connected  with  it  large  open  play- 
grounds with  swings,  jumping-boards,  &c.  for  the 
children. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  new  orphan-house  at 
Ashley  Down  in  1849,  the  progress  of  Mr.  Miiller's 
work  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  romances  that 
ever  was  written.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  building  the 
first  large  house  at  Ashley  Do-vn,  considering  that 
he  never  asked  any  man  for  help,  but  what  followed 
was  still  more  remarkable. 

He  had  not  had  possession  of  the  new  house  long 
before  he  had  it  filled  to  its  utmost  "capacity  with 
children^  It  was  wonderful  to  see  three  hundred 
orphans  amply  provided  for  in  such  a  noble  house 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man,  —  a  simple- 
minded  man  who  prayed  for  help  when  he  needed 
it,  and  believed  that  his  need  would  be  supplied. 
As  soon  as  his  new  house  was  full,  Mr.  Muller  found 
that  he  had  to  turn  away  from  his  doors  many  or- 
phans who  were  just  as  worthy  of  admission  as  those 
he  had  under  his  care.  He  had  a  great  responsi- 
bility, for  300  children  is  no  small  family,  but  the 
insufficiency  of  his  house  gave  him  great  anxiety. 

When  Father  Mathew  set  out  on  his  great  crusade 
against  intemperance,  he  made  use  of  the  memor- 
able words,  w  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God."  Mr. 
Muller,  on  finding  the  house  containing  his  300  chil- 
dren too  small,  resolved  to  build  another,  saying  that 
it  was  God's  work,  and  not  his.  He  made  his  second 
house  larger  than  his  first,  and  soon  filled  it  with 
400  more  children,  making  a  total  of  700.  Still  the 
orphans  came  to  his  doors,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  people,  who  said  the  institution  was  already 
too  large,  he  resolved  to  build  a  third  house,  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  for  the  accommodation 


of  450  more  orphans.  This  also  he  soon  filled,  Ifsm 
increasing  his  family  to  1150. 

Number  One,  Number  Two,  and  Number  Three, 
as  the  houses  are  called,  have  been  in  full  operation 
for  some  years ;  and  as  the  three  proved  inadequate, 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  to  build  two  more  houses, 
Number  Four  and  Number  Five,  so  that  be  might 
increase  his  family  to  upwards  of  2,000  !  And  these 
two  new  houses  are  now  almost  completed,  and  in  a 
few  months  will  be  fully  occupied.  When  Mr.  Muller 
had  forty  orphans,  people  said  he  had  too  many ; 
what  will  they  say  now  to  his  2,100  ?  The  objectors 
have  disappeared,  and  the  institution  is  accepted  as 
a  great  fact.  Success  has  made  it  so;  and  now, 
when  Mr.  Miiller's  needs  are  greater  than  ever,  he 
never  has  to  complain  of  poverty.  He  counts  his 
balances  by  thousands  sterling,  and  continues  to 
extend  his  "city  "till  people  wonder  where  it  will 
end.  The  sum  expended  on  the  buildings  in  which 
the  orphans  are  lodged  amounts  to  about  £100,000, 
a  large  sum  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  has 
been  contributed  without  the  name  of  any  donor 
being  published. 

The  total  sum  which  Mr.  Muller  has  received  for 
the  orphans,  since  he  opened  his  house  for  them  in 
1836,  is  upwards  of  £280,000.  The  letter-box  of  his 
humble  house,  which  is  at  21  Paul  Street,  Bristol 
(for  Mr.  Muller  does  not  reside  in  the  institution, 
although  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
there),  is  as  valuable  as  the  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Passers-by  drop  in  all  sorts  of  jewelry,  and  cash,  and 
bank-notes  without  stint.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  acknowledge  in  his  "  Narrative,"  which  he 
publishes  annually,  a  penny  from  an  errand-boy  or 
domestic  servant,  and  in  the  same  line  a  thousand 
pounds  from  "A.  B."  or  some  other  equally  unper- 
sonal  initials.  He  has  often  received  gifts  of  £500, 
£1.000,  £2,000,  £3,000,  £4,000,  up  to  £8,000  at 
one  time,  and  these  vast  sums  are  all  anonymous  so  far 
as  the  public  are  concerned.  Last  year  (from  IfftJ, 
18G7,  to  May,  18G8)  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  orphans  were  nearly  £34,000  !  Of  this,  about 
£13,000  was  the  current  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  orphans,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  remain- 
der was  in  providing  new  buildings.  The  cost  of 
each  orphan  during  the  year  was  £12  10s.,  inclusive 
of  every  expense  without  exception.  The  general 
expenses  for  the  previous  year  were  upwards 
of  £27,000. 

What  becomes  of  the  children  when  they  grow 
up  ?  The  girls  remain  in  the  institution  till  they  are 
able  to  go  to  service.  Mr.  Muller  keeps  them  till 
they  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  a  situation,  and  es- 
pecially till  their  constitution  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. They  generally  remain  under  his  care  till 
they  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  there  hap- 
pen to  be  any  who  are  unfit,  on  account  of  delicate 
health,  for  domestic  service,  they  are  apprenticed  to 
some  light  business.  The  girls  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand as  servants,  and  their  thorough  training  fits 
them  admirably  for  such  a  position.  Many  of  the 
girls  now  in  the  institution  have  been  under  Mr. 
Miiller's  charge  for  over  seventeen  years.  They  are 
instructed  in  reading,  wi-iting,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geograph}%  English  history,  a  little  of  uni- 
versal history,  all  kinds  of  useful  needlework  and 
household  work. 

The  boys  are  generally  apprenticed  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  old,  but  in  each  case  Mr. 
Muller  regards  the  welfare  of  the  individual  orphan, 
without  having  any  fixed  rule.  They  have  a  free 
choice  of  trade,  but  when  once  they  have  chosen 
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they  are  not  permitted  to  change.  Boys,  as  well  as 
girl?,  have  an  outfit  provided,  and  any  other  expenses 
that  may  be  connected  ttitb  their  apprenticeship  arc 

also  met  by  the  funds  of  the  orphan  establishment. 
The  boys  have  the  sal  dtiv&fcion  as  the 

girls,  and  they  learn  to  knit  and  mend  their  stock- 
ings. They  also  make  their  beds,  clean  their  shoes, 
and  do  a  little  garden  work  in  the  way  of  digging, 
planting,  and  weeding  the  vegetable  plots  around 
the  institution. 

The  health  of  the  orphans  is  remarkably  good,  a 
fact  which  may  be  easily  understood  when  the  hygi- 
enic arrangements  of  the  orphan-houses  are  known, 

—  lofty,  airy,  warm,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  rooms 
for  school  and  play,  and  sleeping  apartments  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  healthful  comfort.  The  rate 
of  mortality  is  considerably  lower  in  the  City  of 
the  Orphans  than  the  average  mortality  of  England. 
While  in  London  —  one  of  healthiest  of  the  large 
cities  —  the  rate  of  mortality  is  over  20  per  annum 
for  every  thousand  living,  the  rate  in  the  city  at 
Ashley  Down  is  little  more  than  half  this,  —  a  fact 
which  is  remarkable  when  it  is  known  that  many  of 
the  orphans  have  naturally  a  weak  constitution. 
The  healthful  and  cheerful  appearance  of  Mr.  Miil- 
ler's  children  is  a  matter  of  remark  by  all  who  see 
them.     In  their  play-rooms  they  have  plenty  of  toys, 

—  contributed  by  the  public,  —  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  interest  to  see  hundreds  of  them  together  in 
these  vast  apartments  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  child- 
ish sports  and  games.  They  are  a  happy  commu- 
nity, full  of  animal  spirits,  and  apparently  as  capable 
of  enjoying  life  as  the  most  favored  children  in  the 
country. 

It  is  long  since  the  City  of  the  Orphans  acquired 
far  more  than  a  local  interest.  We  have  only  to 
look  through  the  most  recently  published  of  Mr. 
Midler's  "  Narratives  "  to  see  how  widely  the  institu- 
tion is  known.  As  we  glance  casually  over  the 
pages,  we  see  that  a>baker  in  Bedfordshire  sends  £5, 
being  a  penny  on  every  sack  of  flour  he  bakes,  and 
the  first  money  he  takes  in  a  morning  in  his  little 
shop  ;  a  Bristol  donor  sends  £100  ;  from  Devonshire 
(no  further  particulars  being  supplied),  £100  2s. 
lid.;  from  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  £2;  from  Hol- 
land, 40  florins;  from  Blackheatfa,  £100;  from  a 
shipowner,  £100  instead  of  insui-ing  his  ships  ;  from 
R.  S.  C,  Calcutta,  £5;  from  Demerara,  £4;  from 
Bengal,  100  rupees  ;  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bath, 
£500;  from  Scotland,  £50.  From  every  point  of 
the  compass,  from  far  and  near,  Mr.  Miiller  now 
receives  aid ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are 
few  foreign  mails  which  do  not  bring  donations 
towards  the  support  of  the  orphans  at  Ashley 
Down. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  great  work  has 
already  started  in  the  minds  of  active  philanthro- 
pists a  very  important  question  a3  to  the  future  of 
the  orphans  of  England.  We  cannot  in  this  country 
do  what  is  done  at ''  The  Howard  Mission  and  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers'  at  New  York,  that  is,  take  in 
destitute  children  and  keep  them  till  homes  can  be 
found  for. them.  This  country  is  densely  populated, 
and  labor  is  not  so  valuable  as  in  America,  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  children  to  adopt  is  not  so 
great  here  as  in  the  United  States.  There  are  still 
left  to  us.  however,  three  ways  in  which  we  can  take 
care  of  the  orphan  population.  We  can  keep  them 
in  workhouses,  as  we  do  at  present;  we  can  take 
them  out  of  workhouses,  and  place  them  with  fami- 
lies giving  with  them  a  certain  amount  per  week, 
as  recommended  in  Miss  Florence  Hill's  invaluable 
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work "The  Children  of  the  State,"  or  we  can 
expand  the  City  of  the  Orphans  founded  by  Mr. 
Midler. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  the  worst  of  all.  An 
orphan  may  not  be  of  pauper  parents;  but,  place  the 
child  in  a  workhouse  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and  it 
is  a  confirmed  pauper,  with  little  chance  of  ever  be- 
ing anything  else.  The  second  plan  has  been  tried, 
it  is  said  with  success,  in  Scotland,  particularly  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  an  initiative  experiment  in  Wilt- 
shire. If  it  could  be  made  general,  —  as  it  ought  to 
be, — it  would  simply  be  an  extended  system  for 
granting  out-door  relief,  for  the.  money  paid  with  the 
child  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  poor-rate.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  child  does  get  clear  of  the 
pauper  influence  altogether. 

These  facts  make  philanthropists  look  with  great 
interest  to  the  development  of  Mr.  Midler's  plan. 
National  scandals  have  been  entirely  removed  by 
voluntary  effort.  A  c^sa  in  point  is  supplied  by  the 
Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution.  Before  the 
organization  of  this  truly  noble  society,  our  coasts 
were  comparative  unprotected:  through  its  efforts 
there,  are  life-boats  on  almost  every  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast.  We  have  still  the  national  scandal  of 
a  neglected  community  of  orphans.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Miiller's  orphanages  may  yet  do  for 
these  poor  waifs  of  humanity  what  the  Life-boat  In- 
stitution has  done  for  the  seamen  wrecked  on  our 
shores  ?  In  a  few  years  Mr.  Miiller  has  provided 
accommodation  for  a  sixth  of  the  destitute  orphans 
of  the  country  ;  he  is  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  we  may  take  the  past  as 
a  guide  to  the  future,  that  his  five  great  houses  for 
2,100  children  are  only  the  forerunners  of  other 
houses  of  a  similar  character.  What  the  in- 
stitution will  lead  to,  the  future  must  determine  ; 
but,  according  to  all  present  appearances,  it  seems 
destined  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  a  question 
which  has  baffled  all  the  practical  philanthropists 
of  our  time. 


THE  WORLD'S  SYMPATHY. 

THE  capriciousne-s  with  which  sympathy  is  be- 
stowed upon  people  in  trouble  is  one  of  many  signs 
how  little  systematic  attention  is  paid  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  living.  There 
is  a  conventional  understanding  that  for  some  kinds 
of  affliction,  a  man  "is  entitled  to  claim  profound 
condolence  from  all  who  know  him,  \vhile  many 
other  kinds  are  left  out  of  all  account,  and  any 
sympathy  given  on  their  behalf  is  to  be  considered 
as  something  thrown  in  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity, 
on  which  nobody  has  any  right  to  reckon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  That  the  current  scale  of  sym- 
pathy has  been  constructed  on  a  principle  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  sufficiently  certain ;  few,  if  any, 
matters  of  established  social  observance  are  without 
a  reasonable  explanation.  The  principle  seems  to 
be  an  assumption  that  those  troubles  which  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  the  most  distressing 
that  can  befall  a  man,  are  always  so.  Bereavement, 
for  example,  always  commands  more  loud  and 
ample  condolence  than  any  other  source  of  sorrow  ; 
and  this  is  because  the  loss  of  a  friend  may  be,  and 
often  is,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to  which 
a  human  being  can  be  subjected,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
absolutely  irreparable.  It  is  the  one  affliction  for 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  remedy.  Ill-health  is  a 
tremendous  misfortune,  but  there  are  not  many 
invalids,  even  of  the  most  confirmed  sort,  who  have 
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not  a  lurking  fancy  that,  after  all,  things  may  take 
a  turn  with  them,  and  that  the  peccant  organ  or 
nerve  may  recover  the  soundness  and  vigor  of 
perfect  health.  And  while  there  is  the  possibility  of 
hope,  the  case  is  not  looked  on  by  the  comparatively 
cool  bystander  as  extreme,  or  demanding  much 
more  than  courteous  inquiry ;  the  sympathy  is 
mainly  from  the  teeth  outwards.  The  ordinary 
standard  of  trouble,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  very  valid  considerations  of  its  possible  extremity 
and  of  irreparableness. 

As  a  standard  this  may  be  well  enough,  but,  like 
all  other  standards,  it  demands  a  good  deal  of 
elasticity  and  mobility  in  its  application  to  the  very 
elastic  and  changeable  circumstances  of  human  life. 
For,  practically,  it  is  neither  the  most  irreparable 
nor  the  most  extreme  sources  of  distress  that  con- 
tribute the  largest  quantities  to  the  sum  of  that 
vexation  which  every  human  creature  has  as  cer- 
tainly to  endure  as  he  has  certainly  to  eat  a  peck 
of  dirt  before  he  dies.  Even  in  the  exceptional  and 
peculiar  case  of  bereavement,  it  is  not  the  loss  of 
everybody  who  stands  in  a  relation. of  what  may  be 
called  official  closeness  to  us  that  fills  most  heavily. 
As  the  deceased  person's  nearness  may  have  been 
rather  official  than  anything  else,  so  one's  depression 
may  be  in  the  same  manner  rather  official  than 
anything  else,  and  our  claim  to  sympathy  as  well. 
Society,  however,  that  is  to  say  outside  people,  can 
only  recognize  official  relationships  and  official 
griefs;  it  cannot  examine  a  man's  irregularities  in 
the  way  of  feeling,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
attachment  or  aversion.  If  he  loses  his  wife,  then 
the  world  expects  him  to  be  deeply  sorry,  and  treats 
him  as  if  he  were  deeply  sorry,  even  though,  instead 
of  being  a  helpmate,  the  dear  departed  had  been  no 
better  than  a  torment  and  a  hindrance  to  him  cv.  r 
since  the  honeymoon.  In  the  same  way,  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  no  offi- 
cially admitted  right  to  your  affections,  even  inti- 
mate friends  usually  have  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  bereavement  falls  as  weightily  as  if  there  hail 
been  some  recognized  and  formal  tie.  But,  apart 
from  the  accidental  misapplication  of  the  standard 
in  special  circumstances  of  this  kind,  there  is  some- 
thing very  wonderful  in  the  misinterpretation  of 
burdens  of  a  less  decisive  and  immovable  nature 
than  those  which  death  alone  can  lay  upon  us. 
Take  money,  for  example.  Vexations  about  money 
seldom  gain  for  a  man  a  particle  of  honest  and 
sincere  sympathy,  any  more  than  certain  bodily 
ailments,  —  like  toothache,  or  boils,  for  instance. 
There  is  felt  to  be  something  sorbid,  small,  non- 
tragic  about  both  money  troubles  and  toothache. 
You  express  a  decorous  regret  that  your  friend  has 
lost  money,  or  failed  to  make  money,  or  is  short  of 
money,  just  as  you  decorously  regret  that  he  should 
be  enduring  horrid  pangs  and  thrusts  and  shoots 
among  his  gums;  but  you  leave  his  presence,  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  without  any  very  profound 
intensity  of  grief,  knowing  —  or  confidently  believ- 
ing, which  comes -to  much  the  same  thing  for  one's 
own  comfort  —  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  money 
will  somehow  have  come  right,  or  the  tooth  will 
have  been  well  extracted. 

Yet  money  makes  frightful  havoc  with  human 
happiness;  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  nice  esti- 
mate of  the  mutilation  of  purpose,  energy,  aspira- 
tion, performance,  due  to  anx;eties  under  this  head, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  result  infinitely  exceeded  the  amount  of  crippling 
misery  due  to  bereavement.       Some  question  abour. 


money  presents  itself  to  most  people  in  a  forcible 
and  pressing  manner  about  once  a  month  on  an 
average,  whether  one  has  too  little  or  too  much 
of  ir.  • 

The  professional  man,  pinching  at  every  turn  to 
send  his  boys  to  good  schools,  envies  the  great  mer- 
chant, to  whom  the  difference  between  spending  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  spending  a  thousand  is  as  nothing  ; 
but  the  weight  of  their  respective  anxieties  is  about 
the  same.  The  poor  parson  looks  on  the  rich  squire 
as  a  man  who  has  a  great  well  of  gold  under  his  lawn, 
out  of  which  the  blessed  owner  has  only  to  shovel 
out  a  wheelbarrowful  of  new  sovereigns  at  discretion, 
and  when  he  will.  In  reality  the  difference  between 
the  two  in  point  of  anxiety  is  only  one  of  proportion. 
For  rich  people  don't  keep  their  money  in  wells,  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  they  choose ;  it  is  generally 
as  tightly  locked  up,  and  as  inaccessible,  as  if  it  were 
not  their  own.  The  glorious  madman  who  should 
live  upon  his  principal  does  not  exist  in  our  wise 
and  civilized  society.  Hence  people  who  have 
money  are  often  as  much  worried  what  to  do  with 
it  as  those  who  have  it  not  are  worried  what  to  do 
without  it.  In  these  days  of  fraudulent  joint-stock 
companies  and  insolvent  railways,  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  independent  sources  of  income  are 
liable  to  as  many  pinches,  terrors,  and  wrongs  as 
their  neighbors,  who  are  accustomed  to  think  them- 
selves very  unlucky  because  their  only  way  of  living 
is  to  use  their  own  heads  and  hands.  Yet  one  may 
admit  that  the  difference  in  proportion  is  a  very 
momentous  difference  indeed.  The  shape  in  which 
the  ogre  visits  men  is  \evy  much  to  the  point.  Does 
he  come  as  a  spectre,  possibly  involving  a  diminu- 
tion of  profits  from  five  per  cent  to  four  and  five- 
eighths,  and  therefore  a  curtailment  of  the  fringe  of 
luxuries  ?  or  does  he  come  as  a  wall  of  flint  between 
a  mail's  children  and  their  dinner  or  their  schooling? 
Does  shortness  of  money  mean  keeping  four  horses 
instead  of  six,  or  does  it  mean  going  with  half  a  coat 
a  year  instead  of  a  whole  one  ?  When  want  of 
pence  comes  so  close  to  a  man  as  this,  let  it  be  grant- 
ed that  we  owe  him  condolence ;  yet  it  is  a  debt 
which  we  do  not  often  pay.  In  a  rich  country,  it  is 
probably  inevitable  that  to  be  really  short  of  money 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  an  offence,  and  that  a 
certain  austere  justice  should  be  measured  out  to 
those  who  fall  short  of  virtue  in  this  respect.  Where 
there  is  so  much  wealth  in  the  air,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a  man's  own  fault  if  he 
cannot  contrive  to  bring  a  share  of  it  his  own  way. 
This  is  perhaps  a  reasonable  consideration,  but  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  fact  of  all  this  wealth  being  in  the  air  raises 
the  standard  and  multiplies  the  necessities  of  expen- 
diture. Desires  rise,  and  what  were  luxuries  become 
needful  comforts.  Even  if  a  man  has  enough  sobri- 
ety of  nature  to  resist  these  temptations  to  imitate  at 
ever  so  humble  a  distance  friends  and  neighbors  with 
twenty  times  as  big  an  income  as  his  own,  still  the 
mere  fact  of  being  constantly  called  on  to  make  this 
resistance  is  itself  a  trial  of  a  kind.  It  is  a  real  and 
legitimate  vexation  to  have  to  deny  yourself  books, 
excursions,  pleasant  society,  which  are  accessible  to 
men  who  were  at  college  with  you.  If  they  were 
fools,  and  grossly  and  obviously  inferior,  then  the 
vexation  is  trifling  or  does  not  exist  because  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  superiority  amply  recompenses 
anybody  worth  his  salt  for  accidental  and  extrinsic 
advantages.  It  is  when  the  man  was  a  rival,  and 
in  the  way  of  being  an  equal  apart  from  his  advanta- 
ges and  charms,  that  the  latter,  by  coming  in  to  turn 
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the  scale,  mortify  the  spirit  oi'tlie  man  who  has  not 
got  thorn. 

Of  course,  the  difference  between  a  philosopher 
and  a  fool  is,  that  the  former  overcomes  such  mor- 
tiiication,  while  the  latter  succumbs  to  it.  But  it 
ju'i  wd  au  effort  ;  and  the  world,  assuming  with 
strange  coolness  that  because  such  effort  is  right, 
therefore  it  is  easy  and  a  matter  of  course,  is  not 
wont  to  give  any  sympathy  or  credit  for  making  it. 
And  men  very  constantly  get  into  the  way  of  look- 
ing at  their  own  conduct  from  the  world's  point  of 
view,  with  results  not  by  any  means  wholly  satisfac- 
tory or  successful.  For,  like  the  world,  taking  the  ef- 
fort in  this  and  similar  cases  for  granted,  they  presume 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  readily,  and,  mistaking 
the  presumption  for  the  actual  accomplishment, 
there  they  stop,  —  the  real  work  of  self-control  nev- 
er being  done  at  all,  because  they  never  associated 
any  honor  or  glory  or  sympathy  with  its  being  done. 
It  would  not  be  bad  policy  in  society  to  invest  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  small  trials  and  calls  for 
effort  with  a  mild  halo  of  glory.  It  comes  easier  to 
many  natures  to  do  great  things  than  small,  and  a 
little  sympathy  is  well  laid  out  in  persuading  people 
that  what  you  want  them  to  do  is  really  something 
considerable  in  the  way  of  heroism. 

Another  case  of  the  general  rule  that  the  world 
does  not  care  very  nicely  to  proportion  its  sympa- 
thy to  the  amount  of  suffering  is  the  scanty  heed  it 
pays  to  the  woes  of  parted  lovers.  Whether  the 
scissiou  be  effected  by  the  cruel  wisdom  of  parental 
serpents,  or  by  the  changed  feelings  of  one  of  the 
cooing  doves,  under  either  circumstance  people  out- 
ride survey  the  desolation  that  follows  with  wonder- 
ful self-possession.  There  is  true  cynicism  in  the 
fun  which  people  make  of  love's  young  dream,  alike 
in  its  prosperous  and  its  sombre  hour.  If  all  goes 
well  and  the  lovers  are  happy,  wicked  men  laugh  at 
a  folly  which  the  future  will  infallibly  expose  in  its 
full  dimensions  ;  while,  if  the  course  is  running  the 
reverse  of  smooth,  they  laugh  ecpially  at  so  great  a 
fuss  over  so  small  a  catastrophe.  Yet  to  be  crossed 
in  love  has  made  good  men  and  women  smart  very 
sore  before  now.  The  sum  of  the  matter  has  a  sto- 
ical tinge.  If  the  world's  sympathy  is  so  grievously 
misplaced  as  it  certainly  is,  so  out  of  proportion  and 
moral  keeping,  so  habitually  bestowed  where  it  is 
neither  needed  nor  desired,  and  so  habitually  omit- 
ted where  it  ought  justly  to  be  brought  into  play, 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  wise  thing  to  learn  to  wrap 
one's  self  in  the  cloak  of  one's  own  virtue  and  hero- 
ism, and  face  distresses  without  turning  so  much  as 
the  glance  of  an  eye  to  the  world.  To  a  man  who 
can  do  this,  all  the  sympathy  he  gets  is  so  much 
more  than  he  bargained  for,  and  therefore  is  so 
much  pure  gain. 
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FACE-ENAMELLING. 

As  we  know  there  i3  "  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ancient  Nineveh  employed  a  process  which 
may  fairly  be  termed  "  enamelling."  The  skin  was 
first,  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  coated 
with  white  paint.  Mr.  Layard  points  out  that  traces 
of  black  and  white  pigments  ate  visible  on  the  eyes 
and  eyebrows  of  the  sculptures  ;  these  parts  of  the 
bas-reliefs  appear  to  have  been  more  carefully 
painted  than  any  other.  The  flesh  of  the  last  king 
of  Nineveh,  we  are  told  by  Athenams,  was  as  white 
as  milk,  and  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  painted 
black.     Astyages  is  reported  to  have  also  had  his 


eyes  and  face  thus  painted.  A  lady's  dressing-case 
found  at  Thebes  contained  a  goodly  array  of  jars 
and  bottles  containing  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropcedia  (b.  i.  c.  3),  relates 
that  when  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  went 
with  his  Brother  to  visit  his  grandfather  Astyages, 
king  of  the  Medes,  lie  found  him  adorned  with  paint 
round  his  eyes,  color  on  his  face,  and  a  magnificent 
wig  of  flowing  ringlets.  The  Egyptians  used  also  a 
black  powder  called  kohl  or  kohol,  which,  applied 
with  a  wooden  or  ivory  bodkin  to  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  increased  their  brilliancy,  and  made  them  ap- 
pear larger,  —  a  custom  still  prevalent  throughout  the 
East,  —  and,  we  regret  to  say,  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Rimmell,  in  his  "  Book  of  Perfumes," 
tells  us  that  it  is  made  in  the  following  way  :  The 
inside  of  a  lemon  is  removed,  filled  up  with  plum- 
bago and  burned  copper,  and  placed  in  the  fire  till 
it  becomes  carbonized ;  then  powdered  in  a  mortar 
with  coral,  sandal-wood,  pearls,  ambergris,  the  wing 
of  a  bat,  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  chameleon,  —  the 
whole  having  been  previously  burned  to  a  cinder, 
and  moistened  with  rose-water  while  hot. 

Some  think  that  when  Jezebel,  in  Holy  Writ,  is 
stated  to  have  "  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head, 
and  looked  out  at  a  window,"  it  means  that  she 
merely  gave  a  dark  hue  to  her  eyes.  Ezekiel  ex- 
plains this  mode  of  painting  when  he  says  :  "  Thou 
didst  wash  thyself,  paintest  thine  eyes,  and  deckest 
thyself  with  ornaments." 

Face-painting  was  not  practised  by  the  Greek  la- 
dies in  the  time  of  Homer;  but  they  afterwards  used 
white- lead,  and  touched  up  their  cheeks  and  lips 
with  vermilion  or  a  root  called  peederos,  similar  to 
alkanet-root.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny, 
used  cosmetics  to  preserve  their  complexion,  con- 
sisting of  pea-flour,  barley-meal,  eggs,  wine-lees, 
hartshorn,  bulbs  of  narcissus,  &c.  A  sort  of  poultice 
was  made  with  these,  which  was  kept  on  the  face 
all  night  and  part  of  the  day.  Poppasa,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  invented  an  ointment  for  the  face,  called  from 
her  name  Poppctanum,  made  of  asses'  milk.  Ovid, 
in  his  Medicamina  Faciei,  says  that  two  pounds  of 
the  barley  brought  from  the  Libyan  fields,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  bean-flour,  ten  eggs,  the 
sixth  part  of  a  pound  of  hartshorn  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  twelve  narcissus  bulbs,  two  ounces  of 
gum,  as  much  Tuscan  seed,  and  eighteen  ounces  of 
honey,  will  render  the  face  smoother  and  more  bril- 
liant than  a  mirror.  The  Romans  also  used  fucus, 
a  kind  of  rouge,  for  the  cheeks,  as  early  as  the  days 
of  PJautus  ;  puts  of  this  substance  made  of  rock- 
crystal,  similar  to  the  modern,  were  found  at  Her- 
culaneum.  The  rouge,  or  pwpuritsus,  used  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  was  of  a  rose-color,  and 
made  of  a  white  chalk,  dissolved  in  a  strong  purple 
liquid,  twice  precipitated.  The  last  precipitate  nil 
the  rouge.  They  also  used  a  red  Syrian  root  called 
rizium,  white  lead  (cerussa),  and  chalk  (crata).  Tne 
use  of  both  red  and  white  paint  was,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  confined  to  women  of  quality. 

We  give  the  following  story  in  outline,  to  show  the 
effect  these  things  had  upon  the  ancient!.  It  was 
furnished  to  Layard's  "  Nineveh,"  ia  1812,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Birch  of  the  British  Mu-eiim. 

Arta?us,  king  of  the  Medes,  had  amongst  his  sub- 
jects one  Parsondes,  a  man  renowned  for  his  courage 
and  strength.  Parsondes,  having  observed  that 
Nanarus,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  was  very  effi-m- 
inate  in  his  person,  and  shaved  himself  carefully, 
conceived  a  dislike  to  him,  and  asked  the  king  to 
transfer  his  post  to  him.     The  king  refused ;  and 
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Nanarus,  having  heard  what  had  occurred,  swore  to 
be  revenged  on  Parsondes. 

The  gallant  Mede  was  induced  to  drink  sweet 
wines  mixed  with  intoxicating  drugs,  and  was  taken 
before  Nanarus,  who  asked  hiin  why  he  had  tried  to 
supplant  him.  "  Because  I  thought  myself  more 
worthy  of  the  honor,  for  I  am  more  manly  and  mure 
useful  to  the  king  than  you,  who  are  shaven,  and 
have  your  eyes  underlined  with  stibium,  and  your 
face  painted  with  white  lead."  Nanarus  then 
swore  by  Belus  and  by  Mylitta  (the  Babylonian 
Venus),  that  he  would  quickly  make  Parsondes 
softer  and  fairer  than  any  woman.  He  had  him 
shaved  and  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  bathed  twice 
a  day,  his  eyes  underlined,  and  taught  to  sing  and 
play  upon  the  harp,  and  his  hair  plaited  like  a  wo- 
man's. The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  manly 
Parsondes  became  as  effeminate  as  Nanarus.  Ar- 
ta3us,  the  king,  after  seven  years,  heard  of  his  favor- 
ite, and  demanded  that  he  should  be  restored.  Toe 
ambassador  who  came  with  this  demand  was  invited 
by  Nanarus  to  a  banquet,  in  the  course  of  which 
on*',  hundred  and  fitly  female  players  entered  the 
hall,  and  Nanarus  asked  the  ambassador  which  of 
the  women  he  thought  superior  to  the  rest  in  beauty 
and  accomplishments  ;  upon  which  he  pointed  to 
Parsondes.  The  latter  was  then  set  free,  and  con- 
trived, on  his  return  home,  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
ishment on  his  enemy. 

The  orientals  use  schnouda,  a  perfectly  white 
cream,  composed  of  jasmine  pomade  and  benzoin, 
by  means  of  which  a  very  natural  but  transient 
bloom  is  imparted  to  the  cheeks.  They  also  use  ba- 
tikha,  a  complexion  powder,  made  of  cowrie  shells, 
rice,  borax,  lemons,  and  eggs,  with  beans  and  len- 
tils. Sonnini,  in  his  "Travels  in  Egypt,"  says: 
"  So  much  care  is  not  thrown  away  ;  nowhere  are 
the  women  more  uniformly  beautiful,  nowhere  do 
they  possess  more  the  talent  of  assisting  nature, 
nowhere,  in  a  word,  are  they  better  skilled  or  more 
practised  in  the  art  of  arresting  or  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time,  —  an  art  which  Ins  its  principles  and 
a  great  variety  of  practical  recipes."  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  when  in  the  East,  applied  some 
of  the  celebrated  Balm  of  Mecca  to  her  cheeks  ; 
but,  instead  of  making  her  "  beautiful  forever,"  her 
face  was  red  and  swoilea  for  three  days.  (Letter 
xxxvii.) 

The  Chinese  belles,  having  at  night  bedaubed 
themselves  with  a  mixture  of  tea,  oil,  and  rice-flour, 
scrape  this  off  in  the  morning,  and  apply  a  white 
powder,  called  "  Meen  Fun,"  touching  up  the 
cheeks  and  nostrils,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  with 
a  little  carmine,  and  sprinkle  rice-powder  over  the 
face  as  a  finishing  touch. 

The  celebrated  Hungary  Water  was  first  pre- 
pared in  13  70  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who 
Bad  the  recipe  from  a  hermit,  and  became  so  beauti- 
ful through  the  use  of  it,  that  her  hand  was  asked 
in  marriage  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  by  the  king  of 
Poland.  In  an  ancient  French  perfumery-book, 
entitled  Les  Secrets  de  Maistre  Alexys  de  Pledmon- 
tois,  we  find  the  following  curious  formula  for  a 
marvellous  water :  "  Take  a  young  raven  from  the 
nest,  feed  it  on  hard  eggs  for  forty  days,  kill  it,  and 
distil  it  with  myrtle-leaves,  talc,  and  almond  oil." 
In  a  French  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century  (print- 
ed in  Fairholt's  collection  of  "  Satirical  Songs  and 
Poems  on  Costume,"  published  by  the  Percy  Socie- 
ty in  1849),  descriptive  of  the  wares  of  a  mercer,  he 
declares  :  "  I  have  cotton  with  which  they  rouge, 
and  whitening  with  which  they  whiten  themselves." 
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Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  introduced  many 
cosmetics,  perfumes,  fce.  from  abroad,  into  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  and  her  ladies. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  {temp.  Charles  I.) 
recommends  ladies  to  remove  the  first  skin  off  the 
face  with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a  new  skin  may  come 
in  its  place  ;  a  very  strange  way  of  improving  the 
complexion.  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet  (Act  iii.  Sc.  1), 
says :  "  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough  ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another."  And  Evelyn,  in  his 
Diary  (1G55),  remarks:  "I  now  observed  how  the 
women  began  to  paint  themselves,  formerly  a  most 
ignominious  thing,  and  u:-ed  only  by  women  of  bad 
character."  But  as  early,  as  1602,  we  gather  from  an 
allusion  in  Mrirston's  "  Antonio  and  Meliida,"  that 
courtiers  of  the  male  sex  occasionally  used  color 
for  their  faces.  Rossaline,  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  play,  enumerating  the  faults  of  her  suitors,  says  : 
u  The  fifth  paints,  and  has  always  a  good  color  for 
what  he  speaks." 

Bulwer,  in  his  "Artificial  Changeling,"  (1650), 
tells  us  :  "  Sometimes  they  think  they  have  too  much 
color ;  then  they  use  art  to  make  them  paie  and 
fair.  Now  they  have  too  little  color  ;  then  Spanish 
paper,  red  leather,  or  other  cosmetical  rubrics  must 
be  had."    Even  Waller  complains  of  his  Sacharissa : 

"  Pygmalion's  fate  reversed  is  mine  ; 

His  marble  took  both  flesh  and  blood  ; 
All  that  I  worshipped  as  divine, 

That  beauty  —  now  'tis  understood  — 
Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life 
Than  that  whereof  he  framed  his  wife." 

And  the  Puritan  Stubbes,  in  1658,  observes  :  — 

"And  first  I  will  begin  to  touch 
Upon  this  daubing  paint  ; 
Their  pride  that  way  it  is  so  much, 
It  makes  my  Muse  gro\7  faint.*' 

The  court  ladies  of  Charles  II.  used  paint  very 
freely. 

The  author  of  "England's  Vanity"  (1683)  is 
very  severe  upon  the  subject  of  paint.  He  ends  his 
remarks  thus:- "The  French  have  a  good  litany: 
'  From  beef  without  mustard,  a  servant  which  over- 
values himself,  and  from  a  woman  ichich  painteth, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

Mr.  Fairholt  says  Spanish  paper  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  made  up  into  little  books,  and  a 
leaf  was  torn  out,  and  rubbed  upon  the  cheeks,  the 
vermilion  powder  which  covered  it  beino-  thus 
transferred  to  the  face. 

In  the  Spectator  (1711),  an  unfortunate  husband 
complains  :  "  As  for  my  dear,  never  man  was  so 
enamored  as  I  was  of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and 
arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  I  found  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  by  the  prac- 
tice, that,  when  she  first  wakes  in  the  morning,  she 
scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her 
whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night  before.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  the  first  opportun- 
ity, unless  her  father  will  make  her  portion  suitable 
to  her  real,  not  her  assumed  countenance."  Wal- 
pole  says  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  not 
only  used  the  cheapest  white  paint  she  could  get, 
but  left  it  on  her  skin  so  long  that  it  was  obliged  to 
be  scraped  off  her  face.  Beautiful  Lady  Coventry's 
husband  used  to  chase  her  round  the  dinner-table, 
that  he  might  remove  the  obnoxious  color  with  a 
napkin  ! 

Respecting  face-painting  in  modern  times,  we 
know   from   advertisements  that   it  is   extensively 
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practised.  Some  paints  were  particularly  used  by 
actors.  Madame  Rachel,  in  her  examination  before 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  in  1862,  stated  that 
her  profession  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  she 
sometimes  obtained  more  than  twenty  guineas  for 
enamelling  a  lady's  face.  So  that  a  lady  may  be 
swarthy  or  wrinkled,  withered  or  sallow,  and  yet 
appear  before  the  world  in  the  blooming  graces  of 
sweet  sixteen,  and 

"  With  curiou'  arts  dim  charms  revive, 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  of  lifty-five." 

We  certainly  prefer 

"  A  woman's  face  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted." 

A  fashion  analogous  to  that  of  painting,  and 
which  prevailed  about  the  same  time,  was  that  of 
wearing  black  patches  cut  into  various  shapes. 
Glapthorne,  in  his  "  Lady's  Privilege  "  (1640),  says  : 
"  Look  you,  signor,  if 't  be  a  lover's  part  you  are  to 
act,  take  a  black  spot  or  two.  I  can  furnish  you ; 
't  will  make  your  face  more  amorous,  and  appear 
more  gracious  in  your  mistress's  eyes."  In  a  rare 
broadside,  printed  in  1646,  styled  "  The  Picture  of  an 
English  Anticke,"  we  have  a  copper-plate  of  a  first- 
rate  exquisite  in  the  period,  who  has  his  face  spotted 
with  patches.  Put  this  was  only  an  old  custom  re- 
vived, for  the  practice  was  fashionable  with  the  Ro- 
man dame  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire.  Regulus, 
a  famous  Roman  lawyer,  used  to  anoint  his  right  or 
left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  the  right  side 
or  the  left  of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either 
for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

In  "  Wit  Restored,"  a  poem  printed  in  1658,  we 
are  told  of  a  lady  :  — 

"  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut, 
For  pimples  and  for  scars  ; 
Here 's  all  the  wandering  planets'  signs, 

And  some  of  the  fixed  stars, 
Already  gummed,  to  make  them  stick, 
They  need  no  other  sky." 

There  is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  lady  with  patches 
in  the  form  of  triangles,  half-moons,  stars,  and  cross- 
es, in  the  title-page  to  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Jones, 
entitled  Morbus  Satanlcus;  or  The  Sin  of  Pride  (15th 
ed.  1666),  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  cus- 
tom with  our  proud  ladies  "  to  spot  their  faces  with 
black  patches."  Mr.  Pepys,  it  appears,  did  not  object 
to  them,  for  he  declared  that  his  wife  with  two  or 
three  patches  looked  for  handsomer  than  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta.  The  same  gentleman  says  that  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  wore  many  patches  "  because 
of  pimples  about  her  mouth."  The  author  of  "  God's 
Voice  against  Pride  in  Apparel  "  (1683)  says  that 
the  black  patches  remind  him  of  plague-spots  :  "  and 
methinks  the  mourning-coach  and  horses,  all  in 
black,  and  plying  in  their  foreheads,  stands  ready 
harnessed  to  whirl  them  to  Acheron,  though  I  pity 
poor  Charon  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  since  the 
moon  on  the  check  is  all  an  eclipse,  and  the  poor 
stars  on  the  temples  are  clouded  in  sables,  and  no 
comfort;  left  him  but  the  lozenges  on  his  chin, 
which,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  pick  off  for  his 
cold." 

A  writer  in  the  "  World  "  for  1 754,  says  :  '•  Though 
I  have  seen  with  patience  the  cap  diminishing  to  the 
size  of  a  patch,  I  have  not  with  the  same  unconcern 
observed  the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a 
cap.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  already  see  it 
in  possession  of  that  beautiful  mass  of  blue  which 
borders  upon  the  eye.  Should  it  increase  on  the 
side  of  that  exquisite  feature,  what  an  eclipse  have 
we  to  dread  !  Put  surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ladies  will  not  give  up  that  place  to  a  piaster  which 


the  brightest  jewel  in  the  universe  would  want  lustre 
to  supply."  The  present  generation  may  possibly 
witness  a  revival  of  the  fashion,  as  it  has  witnessed 
the  reappearance  of  the  hoop,  high-heeled  boots,  long 
gloves,  &c.  of  the  Georgian  period.     All  we  can  say- 


is,  We  hope  not. 


say 


A  CANADIAN  WARRIOR  ON  CAVALRY 
TACTICS.* 

The  writer  of  this  volume  fills  a  post  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  a  sonorous  effect,  and  may  even 
impress  the  uninitiated  with  the  belief  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  veteran  in  arms,  scarred  with  wounds,  and 
preternaturally  wise  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of 
war.  Commander  of  the  Governor-General's  Pody- 
Guard  !  The  mind  instinctively  conjures  up  visions 
of  desperate  conflicts,  of  gallant  charges,  of  flash- 
ing sabres  and  flying  foes,  while  spurred  and  booted 
cavaliers  press  home  a  hot  pursuit.  It  almost  seems 
a  pity  to  dissipate  this  pleasing  illusion  by  hinting 
that  the  terrible  fire-eaters  who  guard  Lord  Monk 
in  name,  but  perform  no  duty  in  reality,  are  merely 
a  troop  of  Canadian  militia,  corresponding  to  our 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  about  equal  to  the  latter  in 
discipline  and  experience  of  war.  We  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  doubt  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel commanding  the  redoubtable  body- 
guard had  not  seen  service  in  the  field.  He  himself 
informs  us  more  than  once,  that  he  was  out  to  grap- 
ple with  the  foe  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fenian  raid, 
and  actually  slept  for  several  nights  on  the  cold 
ground.  His  weight  in  that  momentous  campaign 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  and  that 
of  his  trumpeter  two  hundred  and  five  pounds  ;  and 
he  was  clothed,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage, 
chiefly  and  prominently,  but  we  hope  not  solely,  in 
hugh  jack-boots.  To  that  all  but  bloodless  disturb- 
ance and  those  boot3  he  doubtless  owes  his  inspira- 
tion to  enlighten  the  world  on  cavalry  and  its  uses. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  Canadian  yeomanry  officer 
might  not  have  written  a  very  good  book  upon  cav- 
alry drill  if  he  had  brought  intellect  and  judgment 
to  the  task,  relying  on  sufficient  authorities,  or  cit- 
ing well-authenticated  incidents  in  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  any  changes  which  he  might  suggest ; 
but  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  has  a  soul  above  mere 
drill.  He  goes  in  for  grand  strategy,  and  suggests 
organic  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  force. 
Fortunately,  he  has  taken  the  only  coherent  ideas 
which  he  ventures  to  give  from  the  recent  work  of 
Sir  Henry  Havelock ;  but,  in  place  of  the  good  au- 
thorities upon  which  Sir  Henry  relies,  the  comman- 
der of  the  body-guard  of  the  Governor-General 
chiefly  cites  the  questionable  acts  and  personal  re- 
cords of  such  men  as  the  late  guerilla  Morgan,  and 
of  Mosby  and  Gilmore,  the  Confederate  partisans. 
Valuable  in  their  way  as  the  deeds  of  these  men 
may  be,  instructive  even  as  they  might  prove  to 
Canadian  yeomanry  on  the  occasion  of  a  Fenian 
raid,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  imitated  by  regu- 
lar soldiers,  or  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  change  in 
the  organization  and  handling  of  regular  cavalry. 

It  is  the  more  remai-kable  that  the  officer  com- 
manding the  body-guard  should  have  made  this 
mistake,  since  he  had  before  him,  in  Sir  Henry 
Havelock's  volume,  even  if  he  had  himself  ceased  to 
remember  the  prominent  event3  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  a  record  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 


*  Modern  Cavalry.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  T.  Dennison,  Jr., 
commanding  the  Governor-General's  Body-Guard,  Upper  Canada. 
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able  feats  performed  by  commanders  of  cavalry, 
which  had  a  real  and  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  war.  If  it  was  important  to  chronicle 
General  Stuart's  ride  round  Pope's  army,  and  the 
seizure  of  Pope's  papers,  it  was  surely  of  no  less 
importance  to  give  an  estimate  of  Sheridan's  work 
in  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  which  ended  in  the  enforced 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  army ;  of  General 
Grierson's  ride  through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  fall  of  Vieks- 
burg ;  or  of  General  Wilson's  devastating  sweep 
still  deeper  into  the  South  with  a  horde  of  cavalry, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 
In  writing  a  work  upon  cavalry  as  a  warlike  arm, 
the  author  does  not  deem  it  right  to  refer  to  these 
events  because  he  is  avowedly  a  violent  sympathizer 
with  the  Confederates.  To  carry  political  predilec- 
tions into  business  is  bad  enough,  but  to  carry  them 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  organization  of  cavalry  is 
surely  the  consummate  flower  of  foolishness.  Let 
us  hear  the  reason  of  the  commander  of  the  body- 
guard against  citing  the  acts  of  Sheridan,  or  at- 
tempting to  estimate  the  lessons  he  has  taught  cav- 
alry commanders,  which  Sir  H.  Havelock,  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  has  so  ably  deduced.  "  Sheridan  was 
as  poor  an  officer,"  says  Mr.  Denison,  "  for  the  pop- 
ular reputation  he  had,  as  ever  lived,  unless,  per- 
haps, General  Grant."  The  "  unless  perhaps "  is 
here  extremely  good.  Poor  as  he  was,  Sheridan 
was  still  superior  to  his  commanding  officer,  who 
took  Vicksburg,  defeated  Bragg,  captured  Rich- 
mond, and  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  !  When  a 
book  is  disgraced  by  so  evident  an  outburst  of  pro- 
vincial spleen,  it  destroys  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  so  completely  that  he  feels  he  cannot  accept 
even  the  quotations  of  the  author  as  correct.  Mr. 
Denison  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  and  General  Rosser,  of  the  late  Confed- 
erate service,  interesting  letters  upon  the  equipment 
and  use  of  cavalry.  Had  he  been  less  of  a  politician 
and  more  of  a  soldier,  he  might  with  as  great  ease 
have  obtained  the  views  of  Sheridan,  Averill, 
Grierson,  Wilson,  or  Steedman  of  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  have  admitted  of  a  comparison  ;  but 
apparently  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  can- 
not forgive  Sheridan  for  beating  his  friend  Early  at 
Winchester.  We  have  pointed  out  these  defects  the 
more  strongly,  as  the  book  itself  brings  together  in 
a  popular  form  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  cavalry  which  might  be 
useful  to  yeomanry  officers,  or  the  commanders  of 
colonial  mounted  militia.  On  the  great  subject  of 
the  day,  whether  cavalry  should  be  armed  and  em- 
ployed as  mounted  infantry,  rather  than  in  the  man- 
ner adopted  hitherto  in  Europe,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  commander  of  the  horse  successfully 
launched  against  the  Canadian  Fenians  agrees  gen- 
erally with  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  profes- 
sional soldier  urges  reform  with  a  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence much  superior  to  those  of  the  colonist,  and 
adduces  reasons  for  organic  changes  in  the  cavalry 
arm  more  powerful  than  those  which  are  advanced 
by  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Mosby.  The  strategical  use 
of  cavalry  is  not  different,  in  theory  in  modern 
times  from  what  it  was  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans. 
Although  probably  quite  unknown  to  himself,  Sher- 
idan, in  his  decisive  battle  against  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  employed  exactly  the  same 
tactics  as  Germanicus  in  his  great  battle  with  Ar- 
minius,  as  related  by  Tacitus.  The  Roman  prince, 
while  feeling  the  enemy's  centre  with  the   legions, 


despatched  the  cavalry  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
battle  to  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  who  formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the  German 
array.  The  manoeuvre  was  entirely  successful  in 
rolling  up  the  wing,  and  thus  introducing  confusion 
and  dismay  into  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  vigorously  pressed  by  the  legions,  and 
utterly  routed.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sheri- 
dan found  Early  strongly  intrenched  in  the  narrow 
throat  of  the  valley,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry 
!  is  intrenchments  by  a  front  attack.  He  accordingly 
despatched  Custer  with  his  cavalry  or  mounted 
rifles  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  right,  and  to 
come  sweeping  in  through  the  hills  in  rear  of  Ear- 
ly's position.  The  orders  were  accomplished  to  the 
letter,  and  so  soon  as  Sheridan  saw  that  Custer  was 
in  position,  and  was  advancing  rapidly,  he  gave 
the  order  to  attack,  and  gained  an  easy  and  over- 
whelming victory.  The  flank  march  of  Custer 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  infantry  within 
any  reasonable  time,  nor  could  his  attack  have  been 
a  serious  danger  to  the  Confederates,  had  not  his 
weapons  and  his  mode  of  manoeuvring  placed  him 
on  an  equality  with  his  opponents.  The  Roman 
horsemen  and  the  German  infantry  had  arms  of 
almost  equal  efficiency,  while  the  cavalry,  in  addi- 
tion, had  the  speed  and  momentum  of  the  charge, 
the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a 
sudden  appearance  of  danger,  all  in  their  favor. 
Had  mere  horsemen,  armed  as  our  brilliant  but  use- 
less cavalry  are,  made  the  attempt  which  with  Cus- 
ter was  successful,  they  could  have  been  resisted 
and  overwhelmed  with  ease  by  the  rifles  and  long- 
range  cannon  of  their  adversaries.  Custer's  men, 
however,  were  mounted  infantry,  armed  with  re- 
peating rifles,  and  so  soon  as  the  speed  of  their 
horses  had  carried  them  to  the  enemy's  flank  and 
rear,  they  were,  in  fact,  to  all  intents,  a  new  army 
in  position.  According  to  the  drill  of  these  mount- 
ed riflemen,  two  out  of  every  three  can  dismount 
and  manoeuvre  as  infantry,  while  the  third  holds  the 
horses,  ready  to  take  the  whole  swiftly  in  advance 
or  retreat,  or  to  execute  another  flank  movement 
as  may  be  ordered. 

The  general  principle  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  is  that  cavalry,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
full  advantage  which  the  horse  gives  them,  ought  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  infantry  in  their  fire-arm  and 
mode  of  manoeuvring.  In  the  days  of  Rosbach  and 
Ziethen,  and  even  of  Austerlitz  and  Leipsic,  the 
cavalry,  when  they  were  thrown  in  vast  masses  on 
their  adversaries  to  achieve  some  grand  result,  were 
really  not  much  inferior  in  weapons,  and  the  strate- 
gy of  charging  in  masses  was  a  judicious  use  of  this 
powerful  arm  against  an  infantry  not  armed  with 
rifles.  Mr.  Denison  suggests  that  the  portion  of  the 
cavalry  for  mere  charging  purposes  (of  which  he 
urges  the  retention)  ought  to  use  the  revolver  in 
preference  to  the  sabre.  But  what  are  they  sup- 
posed to  charge  V  If  infantry,  long  before  they  can 
get  within  pistol  range  they  would  be  annihilated 
by  the  fire  of  the  Snider  or  the  Chassepot.  Is  it  a 
battery  of  Armstrongs?  It  must  be  recollected 
that  artillery  is  now  in  position  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  formerly,  that  the  surprise  of  a  battery 
is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the  chance  once  in  fifty 
years  is  certainly  not,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  maintain- 
in"'  a  show  cavalry  during  peace.  Besides,  if  such 
a  chance  should  present  itself,  it  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  mounted  rifles  with  as  much  swift- 
ness, and  the  prize  secured  with  more  certainty, 
because   the   dismounted   horsemen   could   form   a 
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more  efficient  defence  against  a  return  charge. 
The  onlv  other  possible  collision  is  between  cavalry 
and  cavalry.  This  the  mounted  rifleman  can  do  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  dragoon,  but  he  has  resources 
at  his  command  which  might  easily  prove  fatal  to 
his  adversary.  The  dismounted  men  could  first 
rec  ive  their  showy  brethren  with  several  rapid  and 
crashing  volleys  from  their  breechdoadcrs,  then 
mount  and  Charge  the  shattered  line  of  the  foe  with 
a  consciousness  of  victory  which  nothing  could 
withstand.  In  the  late  German  war,  the  meeting  of 
ilry  with  cavalry,  armed  only  with  lance  and 
sabre,  approached  the  ludicrous  in  the  minimum  of 
result  to  the  maximum  of  apparent  power.  When 
the  opportunity  at  length  came  for  using  cavalry  in 
the  pursuit  after  Sadowa,  the  Prussians  found  it 
dangerous  to  launch  their  glittering  masses  against 
even  a  beaten  infantry  armed  with  the  ordinary 
muzzle-loading  rille.  II ad  King  William  possessed 
a  force  armed  and  trained  like  the  horsemen  of 
Sheridan,  it  could  have  swept  past  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  and  taken  up  successively  such 
intrenched  positions  as  to  have  compelled  the  surren- 
der of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
whole,  question  of  cavalry  organization  and  uses 
must  be  reconsidered,  but  we  frankly  confess  we 
should  prefer  the  views  of  authorities  with  less 
sounding  titles  than  the  commander  of  the  body- 
guard of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  with 
a  trifle  more  experience  in  the  art  of  war  than  could 
be  gained  in  opposing  a  Fenian  raid,  however  mag- 
nificent the  jack-boots  of  the  hero,  or  however 
undoubted  his  sleeping  for  several  nights  on  the 
cold  ground. 


BEETLE-HUNTING. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Blondes.] 

Among  those  insects  which  attack  trees  and 
plants,  the  beetle  and  its  larvae,  vulgarly  called 
while  worm  or  man,  are  those  which  cause  the  great- 
est ravages.  If  in  certain  years  the  damage  is 
hardly  sensible,  in  others  the  evil  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  real  disaster.  On  what  do  these  dif- 
ferences depend  ?  How  does  it  happen,  moreover, 
that  the  scourge  seems  to  redouble  in  intensity  in 
proportion  as  agriculture  grows  more  perfect  ?  We 
shall  be  able  to  explain  these  singular  phenomena 
by  making  use  of  the  most  recent  researches  of 
which  these  voracious  coleoptera  have  been  the  ob- 
ject. This  will  furnish  us  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing the  means  most  fit  to  limit,  through  beetle- 
hunting,  their  excessive  reproduction.  This  new 
kind  of  chase,  encouraged  by  the  public  adminis- 
tration, organized  in  certain  localities  according  to 
very  ingenious  methods  by  distinguished  agricultur- 
ists, has  already  produced  efficacious  results.  The 
expenses  which  it  entails  are  almost  insignificant. 
The  bodies  of  the  adult  insects  and  of  the  larvae  fur- 
nish, besides,  an  active  manure,  of  which  the  value 
has  naturally  to  be  deducted  from  the  expense 
caused  by  collecting  them.  As  to  the  importance 
which  the  question  of  beetle-hunting  presents  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  it,  to  state  that  the  losses  inflicted  on  French 
agriculture  by  beetles  have  been  estimated  in  cer- 
tain years,  after  well-ascertained  averages,  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs.  Be- 
fore showing  the  ways  invented  for  cutting  short 
these  devastations,  we  must  set  forth  in  a  few  words 


the  mode  of  development,  the  metamorphoses,  the 
habits  of  these  coleoptera,  the  most  dreaded  for  our 
fields,  our  forests,  and  our  gardens. 

The  coleoptera  in  general  have  been  studied  with 
more  care,  and  are  better  known,  than  most  of  the 
entomological  species  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  These  insects,  designated  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  scarabees,  offer,  almost  all,  to  the 
eye  varied  colors  and  beautiful  metallic  reflections, 
which  have  fixed  from  all  time,  the  attention  of  men. 
They  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  wings,  covered 
with  solid  elytra,  whence  has  come  to  them  the  de- 
nomination under  which  they  are  now  classified  in 
treatises  of  Natural  History.*  The  wings  are 
small,  provided  with  ramified  nerves,  and  unfold 
or  fold  themselves  under  the  elytra  with  a  remarka- 
ble, facility,  according,  as  the  insect  prepares  to  take 
flight  or  settles  on  an  object.  The  order  of  coleop- 
tera contains  twenty  families,  which  subdivide 
themselves  into  a  very  large  number  of  species; 
there  are  at  present  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ticketed  in  the  collections.  We  shall  attach 
ourselves  only  to  the  family  of  the  scarabees,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  most  interesting,  and  the 
Only  one  of  which  we  shall  again  find  representatives 
in  the  course  of  this  study. 

The  individuals  which  compose  it  can  be  distrib- 
uted into  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the 
floral  beetle,  comprehends  a  series  of  charming 
insects,  which  support  themselves  from  the  juice  of 
flowers.  The  golden  beetle  offers  a  beautiful  type 
of  this  tribe.  In  the  country  he  is  called  "  the  king 
of  beetles."  It  is  of  a  golden  green  with  white 
spots ;  when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcely  lifting  its 
elytra,  all  its  body  has  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  a 
polished  metal.  During  the  summer,  the  golden  bee- 
tle dwells  in  gardens  ;  it  penetrates  into  the  hearts  of 
roses  and  peonies,  reposes  on  the  petals  of  honey- 
suckles, and  sucks  their  sugared  juice.  It  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  inoffensive,  and  causes  no  damage. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  at  the  foot  of  trees  ;  and 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  larva}  find 
within  their  reach  the  ligneous  debris  on  which  they 
feed.  When  the  moment  of  metamorphosis  has  ar- 
rived, and  from  larva;  they  are  about  to  pass  into 
the  rank  of  beetles,  they  envelop  themselves  in 
an  ovoid  shell  with  thick  sides,  constructed  from 
agglutinated  detritus.  There  are  still  found  very  fre- 
quently in  our  gardens  two  smaller  and  less  brilliant 
cetonia,  —  the  brown  cetonia,  spotted  with  white ; 
and  the  hairy  cetonia,  which  is  red,  and  covered  with 
long  hairs;  In  the  hot  regions  of  Africa,  in  India, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Lies,  are  cetonia  of  a 
remarkable  beauty,  as  the  Goliath  of  Drury  or  the 
Goliath  Cacique,  —  sorts  of  giants  among  the  insects 
of  that  tribe. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  tribe  of  scarabeans,  a 
subdivision  of  the  family  of  scarabeidae,  that  the 
largest  of  the  coleoptera  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
scarabeans  are  insects  with  a  he  ivy  body,  powerful 
mandibles,  and  jaws  garnii-hed  with  teeth.  The 
males  are  in  general  provided  with  horns  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  which  the  use  has  not  as  yet  been 
divined,  and  which  give  them  a  strange  aspect. 
The  Scarabeus  Hercules,  rather  common  with  us,  is 
well  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is  black,  shin- 
ing, spotted  with  brown  ;  the  prothorax  and  the  front 
of  the  male  bear  each  a  very  long  horn.  The  type 
of  the  scarabees  of  our  country,  without  teeth  in  the 
ja  vs,  is  the  Oryctes  nasicomis,  commonly  designated 

*  KoAeos,  sheath  ;  TrrepoV,  wing,  elytron. 
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by  the  names  of  rhinoceros  and  nose-horned.  Its 
larvae,  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  beetle, 
live  in  the  old  trunks  of  oak-trees,  to  fallen  trees, 
and  feed  on  the  ligneous  substance.  In  the  for- 
ests of  India  and  of  South  America,  where  the 
large  searabees  abound,  they  acquit  themselves  very 
energetically  of  the  office  which  seems  to  hive  de- 
volved on  them  of  disintegrating  dead  wood.  The 
soluble  or  gasiform  elements  which  there  exist  in 
combination  can,  thauks  to  them,  diffuse  themselves 
in  the  air  or  penetrate  into  the  soil,  in  order  to 
furnish  new  elements  for  vegetable  and  animal 
organizations.  Insects  contribute  evidently  in  this 
manner  to  equilibrate  the  destructive  and.  creative 
forces  which  preside  over  the  renewal  of  life  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  falls  to  them  also,  in 
fulfilling  this  part,  to  become  very  annoying  to 
human  industry. 

In  the  tribe  of  coprina  must  be  mentioned  the 
ateu'chi,  whose  singular  instincts  had  without  doubt 
very  much  astonished  the  Egyptians,  for  there  is  to  be 
found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  figured  in  amulets  and  placed  in  sar- 
cophagi, the  sacred  ateuchus,  for  which  the  peoples  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  professed  great  veneration. 
It  is  an  insect  quite  black,  almost  three  centimetres 
in  length.  Its  elytra  are  finely  cut,  and  its  front 
legs  are  armed  with  a  strong  set  of  teeth.  The  two 
posterior  feet,  much  longer  than  the  four  others, 
complete  its  instruments  of  labor.  The  care  which 
it  takes  to  insure  the  preservation  of  its  eggi  and 
the  development  of  its  larva?  is  most  curious.  In- 
stead of  concealing  simply,  like  the  other  copropha- 
gans,  in  cow-dung,  or  in  some  little  cavity,  the  egg 
which  it  has  just  laid,  the  female  of  the  ateuchus 
surrounds  it  with  precaution  in  a  little  dung,  and 
rolls  afterwards  this  little  lump  on  the  ground  with 
its  posterior  feet.  It  has  soon  formed  a  solid  and 
well-packed  ball,  of  which  the  egg  occupies  the  centre. 
The  next  thing  is  to  bury  it.  The  insect  has  al- 
ready made  choice  of  a  spot  where  its  larva?,  when 
first  hatched,  will  be  able  to  find  food.  It  is 
towards  this  point  that  it  directs  itself,  pushing  the 
ball  before  it.  If  it  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  way, 
it  places  the  egg  on  its  broad  head  in  order  to  pass 
it,  by.  If  the  enterprise  exceeds  its  strength,  it  goes 
to  seek  assistance.  It  is  seen  to  fly  away,  and  return 
shortly  with  four  or  five  ateuchi,  who  help  it  to  lift 
the  precious  burden  and  to  set  it  on  the  right  road. 
When  the  egg  has  at  length  reached  a  propitious 
place,  the  industrious  female  digs  a  hole  with  its  an- 
terior feet,  which  serve  it  as  a  spade ;  it  places 
its  egg  therein,  then  covers  it  again  with  earth, 
and,  sweeping  the  ground  with  its  posterior  feet, 
which  are  furnished  with  a  brush,  removes  with 
care  the  traces  of  the  hole  which  it  has  just  cover- 
ed up. 

We  come  to  the  tribe  of  the  melclonthines,  that 
to  which  belongs  the  ordinary  beetle,  in  entomology 
the  MelolontJia  vulgaris.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  this  tribe  ;  it  is  also  its  most  dreaded  repre- 
sentative. Some  other  species  of  melolontha  of  our 
countries  devour  also  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  t:ie 
larva  state  gnaw  the  roots  of  plants  ;  such  are  the 
rhizotrogues  of  spring  and  fall,  which  may  be  seen 
flying  in  the  evening  in  avenues  planted  with  elms, 
the  great  fuller-beetle,  brown,  and  covered  with  mi- 
nute white  scales  irregularly  arranged,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  None  of  these  in- 
sects, however,  are  sufficiently  disseminated  to  be  very 
hurtful.  It  is  not  so  with  the  ordinary  beetle.  In 
certain  years,  there  are  seen  to  appear,  in  the  month 


of  April,  enormous  quantities.  They  terminate 
their  career  only  towards  the  month  of  June,  and 
during  all  this  time  devour  the  leaves  of  different 
trees,  —  maples,  poplars,  birches,  beeches,  and  oaks. 
They  seem  to  accord  a  marked  preference  to  the 
foliage,  or  even  the  flowers  and  fruits,  of  the  elm  ; 
hence  the  name  of  beetle's  bread,  given  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  organs  of  inflorescence  and  fructification 
of  the  common  elm.  Often  forests  are  entirely  de- 
spoiled by  them  in  the  first  months  of  spring.  How- 
ever, the  evil  which  the  beetles  do  to  trees  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  which  they  have  already  done 
to  the  crops,  when  they  lived  underground  in  the 
larva  state,  gnawing  the  roots  of  forage  plants  and 
cereals.  The  different  subterranean  metamorphoses 
of  this  coleoptera  embrace,  in  fact,  a  space  of  three 
years,  during  which  it  shows  unceasingly  an  ex- 
treme voracity. 

When  the  females  are  about  laying,  they  choose 
a  light  soil,  or  one  mellowed  by  culture,  and  bury 
themselves  in  it  and  deposit  their  eggs.  On  an  av- 
erage each  female  has  forty.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
or  thirty-seven  days,  the  little  larva?  become  hatched. 
They  have  already  strong  mandibles,  furnished  with 
a  tooth  cut  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  they  are  consequently 
very  well  armed  for  cutting  roots  easily,  and  they 
set  to  work  immediately.  The  insects  remain  n 
the  larva  stale  during  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Most  often  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  term  of  their 
metamorphoses  till  the  spring  of  the  third  year.  If 
the  beetles  have  finished  their  transformation  before 
this  epoch,  at  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  they 
remain  buried  and  torpid  in  their  hole  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  consuming,  without  doubt,  the  fat 
accumulated  in  their  tissues.  In  the  spring  they 
leave,  definitively,  the  earth. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larva?  of  beetles 
have  never  been  found  in  waste  land.  Consequently 
these  insects  were  rare  in  ancient  times.  Agricul- 
ture, being  less  advanced,  knew  neither  deep  tillage 
nor  turning  up.  The  methods  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, from  being  more  and  more  generalized,  have 
mellowed,  aerated  the  soil,  and  facilitated  the 
development  and  penetration  of  roots.  The  larva? 
have  therefore  found  much  more  facility  in  working 
a  passage  and  seeking  their  nourishment  even  in 
beds  of  vegetable  earth  of  which  the  access  was 
closed  to  them.  They  bury  themselves  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  becomes 
more  severe,  ascend  again  when  it  grows  mild,  and 
find  themselves  thus  in  the  conditions  mo6t  favorable 
for  prospering  and  developing  under  the  soil.  Con- 
sequently the  number  of  beetles  increases  in  a 
really  alarming  manner.  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  make  agriculture  retrograde  and  return 
to  the  usages  of  the  rude  tillage  of  former  times, 
which  scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
An  irresistible  and  very  rational  tendency  urges  us, 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  cultivation  perfect  in  order 
to  increase  continually,  in  equal  superficies  with  the 
cultivated  soil,  the  total  weight  and  value  of  the 
crops.  The  destruction  of  the  coleoptera  is  then  a 
problem  of  which  it  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  discover  the  solution.  When  impelled  by 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  the  larva?  ascend  again 
towards  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  rare  to  per- 
ceive from  one  day  to  the  next  on  the  aerial  organs 
of  plants  the  external  signs  of  the  attacks  which  the 
roots  undergo.  Entire  fields,  covered  with  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  shoots  of  a  growth  of  hemp, 
show  of  a  sudden  the  extremities  of  the  stalks  bent 
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down,  the  leaves  withered,  and  soon  after  dried  up. 
Different  herbaceous  vegetables  of  high  cultivation, 
cereals,  colzas,  and  leguminous  plants,  manifest  at 
the  same  epoch,  and  for  the  same  reason,  symptoms 
of  decay. 

Among  those  who  have  studied  with  the  most 
perseverance  and  success  the  habits  of  these  larvso, 
and  who  have  proposed  the  best  conceived  methods 
for  destroying  them,  we  must  mention  first  M. 
Jules  lleiset.  He  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  30th  December,  18G7,  a  memoir  in 
which  are  elucidated  many  important  points,  until 
then  obscure,  touching  the  subterranean  life  of  these 
white  worms.  M.  lleiset  has  proceeded  in  his 
investigations  with  much  method.  He  has  caused 
every  day  regular  diggings  of  a  determined  depth 
to  be  made  in  his  fields.  He  had  also  a  large 
alcohol  thermometer  placed  in  the  open  country,  of 
which  the  lower  bulb  was  at  a  depth  of  50  centi- 
metres. The  zero  of  the  graduation  of  this  ther- 
mometer was  level  with  the  ground  ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  of  earth  which  served  as  the 
habitation  of  the  larva?  could  therefore  be  read  on 
the  stem.  Another  thermometer,  kept  in  the  open 
air,  allowed  this  temperature  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  double  observation 
was  made  and  noted  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock ; 
at  the  same  time  were  registered  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  larva;  found  at  different  depths  in 
the  neighboring  fields.  Some  of  these  fields  were 
waste  lands;  others  were  sown  with  different  crops. 
The  figures  obtained  in  this  manner  have  been 
collected  in  synoptical  tables,  whence  practical 
results  of  great  value  have  been  deduced. 

In  Normandy  (domain  of  Ecorchebrcuf,  Seine- 
Inferieure)  the  insect  has  employed  three  years 
in  passing  through  the  different  phases  of  its  bio- 
logical evolution.  The  laying  of  18G5  —  it  may  be 
remembered  how  numerous  the  beetles  were  that 
year  —  gave  myriads  of  larvte  of  which  the  rigor 
of  the  ensuing  winter  perhaps  diminished  the 
number.  The  survivors  not  the  less  ravaged 
the  crops  of  I860.  During  the  winter  of  1 8(Jt>  — 
G  7,  they  kept  themselves  at  a  depth  of  40  cen- 
timetres. The  temperature  of  this  bed  remained 
constantly  above  0  °,  although  the  comparative 
thermometer  placed  in  the  air  several  times  indi- 
cated a  frigidity  of  15°  below.  It  is  true  that  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  snow,  which 
prevented  the  Joss  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  ground, 
fiie  larva:  buried  underneath  were  able  to  endure, 
it  may  be  seen,  without  suffering,  the  very  severe 
and  very  continuous  frosts  which  hardened  the 
surface  of  the  fields.  It  is  then  a  mistake  to 
count  upon  the  frost  to  deliver  us  from  beetles. 
In  March  and  April,  18G7,  the  plough  uncovered 
white  worms,  very  much  developed,  which  had 
already  ascended  near  the  surface.  As  the  farm- 
ers took  care  to  have  them  picked  up  during 
ploughing  -  time,  they  were  able  to  destroy  a 
great  number  of  them.  In  the  month  of  June 
following,  the  larva?  buried  themselves  at  35 
centimetres,  in  order  to  transform  themselves 
into  grubs.  This  change  of  state  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  less  than  two  months,  for 
in  a  trench  opened  on  the  19  th  August  there 
were  111  grubs  and  one  single  larva.  The  beetle 
has  to  remain  almost  two  months  in  this  grub  state, 
for  in  the  month  of  October  beetles  were  found 
underground  well  formed,  and  ready  to  fly  away, 
which  were  laid  bare  by  the  autumn  ploughings. 
On  the  13t,h  December,  118  were  met  with  in    a 


single  digging.  These  coleoptera  can  remain,  then, 
buried  in  the  earth  five  or  six  months,  and  wait 
patiently  until  the  development  of  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  allows  them  to  begin  their  aerial  existence. 
The  larvte,  moreover,  seem  endowed  with  a  singular 
foresight.  When  they  leave  the  superficial  beds  to 
execute  their  movement  of  migration  towards  the 
depths  of  the  soil,  they  precede,  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer.  Before  any  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture has  taken  place,  they  are  warned  by  their 
ins;inet  that  the  cold  is  about  to  make  contin- 
ual progress,  and  they  take  their  precautions  in 
consequence.  When  they  began  to  descend  in  the 
month  of  October,  18GG,  the  subterranean  ther- 
mometer still  marked  10°  above  zero;  when  they 
ascended  towards  the  surface  in  the  month  of 
February,  18G7,  it,  indicated  only  7°.  It  is  true 
that  it  had  descended  in  January  to  2  degrees  and 
eight  tenths  above  zero.  It  is  well  to  add  that,  at 
that  time,  the  insect  had  been  deprived  of  nutriment 
during  several  months,  the  radicles  not  penetrating 
to  the  depths  where  it  buries  itself,  and  hunger,  as 
well  as  the  relative  mildness  of  the  temperature, 
might  have  induced  it  to  make  its  ascent.  Now 
that  we  know  sufficiently  the  habits  of  the  white 
worm,  we  are  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  means 
most  proper  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Thirty  years  ago  almost,  a  prefect  of  La  Sarthe 
endeavored  to  propagate  energetic  methods  of  bee- 
tle-hunting. His  efforts  were  not  received  at  first 
as  they  deserved,  and  the  war  which  he  declared 
against  beetles  caused  people  to  smile  much  more  than 
it  excited  their  gratitude.  By  degrees  the  ravages 
caused  by  these  insects  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
every  one;  and  the  chambers  of  agriculture,  the  de- 
partmental comilia  have  demanded  in  turn  legisla- 
tive measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  periodic  dis- 
asters. These  are  the  precepts  which  M.  lleiset  has 
deduced  from  the  scientific  observations  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  on  white  worms.  When,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  land  is 
being  prepared  which  is  to  receive  colza  or  grain, 
nearly  all  the  larva?  are  still  very  ne*ir  the  surface. 
A  first  ploughing,  not  very  deep,  to  lay  them  bare,  an 
energetic  harrowing  to  crush  them,  —  in  this  lies  an 
economical  way  of  destroying  the  greater  number. 
Care  must  be  taken  then  not  to  plough  deeply  ;  the 
result  would  be  to  bury  the  larvae  further  down,  and 
to  save  them  from  ulterior  researches.  In  those 
years  when  the  field  is  to  produce  spring  cereals 
and  flesh  roots,  the  dressing  which  is  given  to  the 
land  in  February  and  March  for  this  object  would 
not  generally  injure  the  beetle-worms.  They  as- 
cend too  slowly  from  the  bottom  of  their  galleries  to 
be  reached  at  that  moment  by  the  ploughshare.  A 
search  should  be  made,  in  order  to  determine  exact- 
ly at  what  distance  from  the  surface  they  are  to  be 
met  with.  If  they  are  too  low,  the  intelligent  farm- 
er will  not  hesitate  deferring  to  plough  for  some 
weeks.  Without  this  precaution,  the  larva?,  respect- 
ed by  the  share  and  stimulated  by  the  elevation  in 
temperature  and  the  development  of  the  young  rad- 
icles, will  ravage  the  plants  which  have  been  too 
soon  confided  tp  the  earth.  It  will  be  necessary, 
then,  if  the  search  reveals  the  presence  of  many  lar- 
vae in  a  field,  to  defer  seed-time  at  least  till  the  month 
of  April.  In  M.  Rt-i.-et's  farm  the  bed  containing 
the  larvae  has  bt  en  renched  on  the  6th  April  by  a 
ploughing  of  18  to  20  centimetres,  and  three  weeks 
later  one  less  deep  brought,  all  the  white  worms  on 
the  surface.  If  one  is  not  well  assured  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  first,  pl>u<jhin<r,  two  may  be  executed 
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at  different  depths,  taking  care  each  time  to  have 
picked  up  behind  the  plough  by  a  woman,  or,  better, 
by  two  children,  the  white  worms  which  the  turning 
up  of  the  earth  exposes  to  view.  This  picking  up  is 
little  expensive,  the  price  may  be  estimated  at  5 
francs  the  hectare.  The  quantity  of  worms  collect- 
ed is  very  variable,  it  has  sometimes  fallen  from  25 
to  5  kilogrammes  from  one  day  to  another.  The 
average  has  been  every  day  in  the  season  of  186G-G7 
10  kilogrammes,  representing  at  least  5,000  insects. 
The  larva?  are  often  'heaped  together  at  certain 
distances,  and  this  facilitates  the  gathering  a  good 
deal. 

Here  are,  moreover,  for  this  same  season,  the  nu- 
merical data  which  M.  Reiset  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  his  domain  in  Normandy.  These  numbers 
may  be  considered  as  differing  very  little  from  those 
which  would  be  obtained  by  devoting  one's  self  to 
analogous  experiments  in  other  parts  of  France.  Cer- 
tain pieces  of  earth  contained  on  an  average  23  lar- 
va? the  square  metre,  or  230,000  the  hectare.  As  on 
this  surface  almost  100,000  beet-root  or  80,000  feet 
of  colza  can  be  cultivated,  each  root  would  therefore 
have  been  attacked  by  two  or  three  larva?.  That  is 
sufficient  to  injure  definitively  a  crop.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  other  arable  lands  of  the  Seine-Infe- 
rieure  contain  the  same  proportion  of  larva?,  the  im- 
portance of  the  injury  done  in  all  the  departments 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  25  millions  of  francs. 
Still,  this  proportion  was  sometimes  exceeded  by  M. 
Reiset.  There  were  fields  which  were  literally  in- 
fested ;  so  the  skilful  agriculturist  did  not  recoil  be- 
fore the  necessity  ef  making  in  them  as  many  as 
three  successive  ploughings.  The  epochs  and  the 
depth  of  these  ploughings  were  determined  after 
indications  furnished  by  a  special  search,  in  which 
the  number  and  degree  of  descent  of  the  larva?  in 
the  ground  could  be  studied.  These  three  plough- 
ings were  made  in  the  month  of  October,  before  the 
colza-planting.  They  gave  the  first  170,  the  second 
111,  the  third  63  kilogrammes  of  white  worms,  alto- 
gether 344  kilogrammes  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  this  means 
172,000  insects  were  extirpated.  The  expense  had 
been,  it  is  true,  1 1  francs  80  c.  the  hectare  ;  but  the 
crop  was  very  fine,  while  those  of  the  neighboring 
farmers  who  had  not  taken  the  same  precautions  were 
quite  destroyed. 

When  the  adult  beetle  has  taken  its  flight,  it  is 
not  less  necessarv  to  hunt  this  devastating  and  pro- 
lific coleoptera.  Its  habits,  moreover,  render  the  chase 
easy  and  the  prey  abundant.  Beetles  have  scarcely 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  of  activity  during  the 
day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  shortly  after  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  that  their 
sonorous  buzzing  may  be  heard,  when  they  cross  the 
air  in  irregular  and  crooked  flight,  striking  against 
every  obstacle.  The  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
night,  they  are  plunged  in  profound  torpor.  Hang- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  they  remain  immov- 
able, and  so  inert  that  the  slightest  shock  is  sufficient 
to  unloose  them  and  make  them  fall  on  the  ground. 
It  is  especially  at  daybreak,  before  the  dew  has  evap- 
orated, that  a  ltrge  number  of  these  insects  are 
gathered,  still  asleep,  by  shaking  the  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  the  country,  old  men,  women,  and 
children  devoted  themselves  with  ardor  to  these  sorts 
of  batlues,  when  the  administration  proposed  premi- 
ums of  20  and  10  francs  for  every  100  kilogrammes 
of  beetles.  The  funds  devoted  to  this  purpose  were 
quickly  absorbed.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
reduce  considerably  the  reward  offered,  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  zeal  of  the   beetle-hunters    has  not 


relaxed.     Some  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  obtained. 

The  accounts  of  the  departmental  exchequer  of 
the  Seine-Tnferieure  are  at  this  moment  being  regu- 
lated, and,  according  to  M.  Reiset,  the  premiums  for 
beetles  amount  to  80,000  francs.  They  have  pro- 
duced the  destruction  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  millions  of  insects,  which  would  not 
have  produced  less  than  23,000  millions  of  larva?  the 
ensuing  year.  Private  industry  has  commenced  al- 
so to  give  rewards  to  beetle-hunters.  There  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise  a  very  important  in- 
digenous sugar  refinery,  in  which,  during  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  every  day  200,000  kilogrammes 
of  beet-root  are  consumed.  Now,  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  surrounding  crops  diminished  contin- 
ually in  consequence  of  the  incessant  multiplication 
of  larva?.  The  director  of  this  manufactory  prom- 
ised to  give  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  of  beetles 
that  were  brought  to  him.  Soon  bags  full  of  these 
insects  poured  in.  A  boiler  kept  at  a  degree  of 
boiling  heat  received  these  bags  as  soon  as  they 
were  weighed  ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  o£some  minutes 
in  the  boiling  water,  the  coleoptera,  rapidly  and 
economically  killed  by  this  energetic  process,  were 
given  to  farmers,  to  whom  they  served  as  manure  for 
their  soil.  In  one  season,  30,000  kilogrammes  of 
insects  passed  into  this  bath  of  boiling  water,  that 
is  to  say  almost  28  millions  of  beetles  were  de- 
stroyed.* They  would  have  produced  560  mil- 
lions of  larva?,  which  would  have  lived  at  the  expense 
of  two  successive  crops  of  beet-root. 

It  will  be  observed  how  convenient  was  this  im- 
mersion of  bags  in  a  boiler.  This  method  is  not 
always  practicable.  There  is  not  generally  at  com- 
mand in  a  farm  either  the  suitable  material  or  suf- 
ficient hot  water.  People  therefore  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  how  to  kill  economically  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  beetles  which  they  wished  to 
convert  into  manure.  An  attempt  was  made  at  first  to 
crush  them  under  mill-stones,  or  to  throw  them  into 
urinaries  or  into  pits  covered  with  lime.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  abandon  almost  entirely  these  practices.  At 
the  moment  when  the  bags  or  baskets  which  con- 
tained the  beetles  were  opened  in  order  to  be  emp- 
tied, the  insects  excited  by  the  shaking  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great  numbers.  M. 
Reiset  had  endeavored  to  plunge  the  closed  bags 
into  lime  water.  He  discovered  that  it  required 
four  days  to  kill  the  coleoptera ;  it  was  necessary 
to  renounce  this  too  mild  poison.  M.  Reiset  then 
resolved  to  make  use  of  raw  naphthaline,  extracted 
from  the  oils  of  the  coal  tar  of  gas  manufactories. 
It  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  of  a  strong  odor, 
and  it  emits  at  an  ordinary  temperature  vapors 
which  are  a  genuine  poison  to  certain  insects.  Shut 
up  in  a  cask  with  two  per  cent  of  their  weight  of 
naphthaline,  the  beetles  are  killed  in  five  hours. 
M.  Paul  Audouin,  has  demonstrated  even  that  1 
kilogramme  of  naphthaline  was  sufficient  to  asphyx- 
iate in  two  hours  100  kilogrammmes  of  beetles. 
When  withdrawn  from  the  cask  after  this  time,  a 
few  still  move  their  feet,  but  none  return  to  life. 
As  naphthaline  costs  twenty  times  less  than  benzine, 
which  had  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  doubtless  dethrone  it  completely. 

The  same  agriculturist  has  tried  naphthaline  as 
a  preventive,  in  order  to  remove  from  his  fields 
the  females  in  quest  of  a  mellow  soil  for  laying  their 

*  The  weight  of  beetles  varies  natura'ly  accordng  to  the  epoch. 
M.  Lamoureux  1ms  ascertained  that,  on  an  average,  1,000  of  these 
adult  insects,  weigh  1  kilogramme  40  grammes. 
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He  has  mixed  this  substance  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  fine  sand  or  dry  earth,  and  spread  it 
over  certain  crops.  He  employed  from  400  to  500 
kilogrammes  of  naphthaline  the  hectare.  A  prelim- 
inary experiment  had  shown  that  in  these  propor- 
tions naphthaline  caused  no  hurtful  action  on  the 
vegetation  of  a  meadow,  any  more  than  on  that  of  a 
field  sown  with  oats  or  lucern.  The  experiment, 
however,  had  been  made  in  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  for  the  country  was  at  that  period  af- 
flicted by  drought.  Wis  must  wait  until  next  sea- 
son to  know  if  this  superficial  dissemination  of 
naphthaline  will  have  sufficed  to  remove  beetles 
from  lands  so  prepared.  In  a  few  months  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  if  they  contain  or  not  newly  hatched 
larva;.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  means  of 
pieservation  will  turn  out  efficacious.  Still,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  solution.  It  does  not  sup- 
press the  evil,  it  only  displaces  it.  Driven  from 
one  field  by  the  poison  diffused  in  it,  the  females  will 
fall  upon  some  soil  more  propitious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  progeniture.  It  is  true  that  those 
agriculturists  who  would  not  have  taken  any  precau- 
tions would  not  be  long  in  remarking  the  disastrous 
preference  which  the  females  of  the  beetle  which  are 
about  laying  testify  for  their  property.  The  em- 
ployment of  naphthaline,  if  its  good  effects  were 
once  demonstrated,  would  tend  then,  by  the  force  of 
things,  to  become  general,  and  to  limit  in  a  very 
serious  manner  the  propagation  of  coleoptera. 

Another  very  ingenious  method,  which  the  in- 
ventor, M.  Eugene  Robert,  inspector  of  planta- 
tions of  the  town  of  Paris,  designates  under  the 
original  denomination  of  bee'de-trap,  would  seem  to 
reach  the  evil  at  its  source,  especially  in  places 
where  forage  and  cereals  alternate  with  forests.  It 
is  founded  on  this  observation  that  it  is  in  places 
planted  with  trees  that  the  adult  beetle  likes  best  to 
dwell;  it  is  therefore  in  the  environs  of  woods  that 
the  female  will  first  seek  a  mellow  soil  to  lay  her 
flgnm.  Starting  from  this  principle,  M.  Robert  pro- 
poses to  cultivate  and  manure  with  care  all  around 
forests  and  nurseries  a  strip  of  ground  some  metres 
only  in  width.  The  females,  finding  in  proximity  to 
their  residence  a  place  so  well  arranged  and  so 
tempting,  would  not  fail  to  come  in  swarms  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  it.  Nearly  all  the  larva}  of  the  country 
would  therefore  be  accumulated  at  one  point,  where 
they  could  easily  be  destroyed  by  se-isonable  plough- 
ing^. The  author  of  this  project  has  remarked  that, 
in  the  five  or  six  months  which  pass  between  their 
birth  and  their  first  moulting,  the  young  larvae  live 
together.  It  is  therefore  at  this  period  that  they 
should,  according  to  him,  be  sought.  Later  on 
they  disperse,  finding  no  longer  around  enough  to 
satisfy  their  growing  appetites,  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  catch  them.  There  would  be  another 
advantage  in  thus  collecting  them  early.  It  would 
permit  the  tongue  of  earth  which  here  serves  as  a 
trap  to  the  beetles  to  be  sown,  and  crops  to  be  grown 
in  it,  which  would  indemnify  the  contractors  for  their 
expenses  of  hire  and  tilling. 

Agriculturists  placed  not  far  from  forests  should 
pay  the  more  attention  to  the  indications  of  M. 
Robert,  that  they  are  exposed  in  quite  a  speci  d 
manner  to  the  ravages  of  the  coleoptera.  It  often 
happens  thai  the  fields  which  adjoin  a  wood  are  com- 
pletely devaitrtted.  The  author  of  the  process  we 
indicate  imagined  this  plan,  just  after  ascertain- 
ing that  the  environs  of  Vineennes  suffered  much 
more  from  the  abundance  of  beetles  since  the  clear- 
ing of  land  formerly  timbered  had  increased.     The 


woods  of  Mention  and  Montmorency,  on  the  contra- 
ry, have  few  beetles,  and  do  not  infest  the  neighbor- 
ing locations  with  larva?.  This  arises  from  the  argil- 
lo-si!icious  soil  of  these  forests  and  lands  hardening 
a  good  deal  during  dry  years. 

M.  E.  Hecquet  d'Orval  has  just  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  an  agricultural  society  at  Abbeville,  and 
submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  interest- 
ing notice  on  the  subject  which  occupies  us.  After 
demonstrating  by  irrefragable  facts  that  the  larvae  of 
beetles,  gray  worms,  and  caterpillars  have  made  the 
farmers  of  lower  Picardy  lose  in  18G6  forty  per 
cent  of  their  crops  on  an  average,  he  advances,  in 
his  turn,  to  preserve  the  crops  from  these  formidable 
enemies,  a  plan  which,  when  applied  with  perse- 
verance, seems  to  him  likely  soon  to  destroy 
them :  he  proposes  to  intercalate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  crops,  at  intervals  more  or  less  near,  a  year 
of  fallow,  during  which  five  ploughing!  and  numer- 
ous harrowings  should  be  made.  M.  d'Orval  shows 
that  the  four  last,  those  of  spring  and  summer, 
would  bring  the  greatest  number  of  the  Larvae  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  beaks  of  birds  would  promptly  do  them  justice. 
The  author  does  not  fail,  moreover,  in  order  to  rec- 
ommend his  method,  to  set  off  the  advantages  of 
fallowing  accompanied  with  harrowing  and  plough- 
ing. These  advantages  have  often  been  enumerat  ad. 
This  treatment  mellows  the  land,  cleans  it  from 
parasitic  herbs,  airs  it,  and  permits  it  to  absorb  the 
restorative  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere  — - 
in  a  word,  increases  its  fertility.  There  is  much  truth 
in  these  considerations  ;  it  is  permitted  us,  however, 
to  remark  that  weeds  and  commercial  manures  pre- 
sent as  many  advantages  as  the  fallow,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enrichment  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
stitute a  more  economic  system  of  culture.  As  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  process  for  the  destruction  of 
larvae,  it  seems  certain  ;  but  that  of  beetle-hunting, 
combined  with  the  gathering  of  the  white  worms, 
seems  so  also  ;  and  this  last  method  costs  only  a  iew 
hundredths  of  the  price  of  the  crop,  while  the 
practices  proposed  by  M.  II.  d'Orval  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  entire  crop.  This  last  plan  is  then 
definitively  more  expensive  than  the  two  preceding 
ones,  and  does  not  seem  more  energetic. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  they  affect  after 
hatching  in  their  successive  metamorphoses,  the 
coleoptera  contain  substances  analogous  to  those 
which  form  the  tissues,  and  more  especially  the 
youngest  and  most  vivacious  portions  of  vegetables. 
They  are  particularly  rich  in  azote,  which  makes  of 
them  a  manure  that  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
valuable.*  M.  Eeiset,  comparing  the  white  worms 
lately  taken  from  the  ground  with  Peruvian  guano, 

*  In  the  following  manner  the  composition  of  these  insects  may 
be  mdioateil,  deduced  from  analyses  I  have  made  with  the  as- 
sistance of  MM.  S.  Champion  and  H.  Sellet. 


White  Worms. 

Beetles. 

In  tin- 
natural 
state. 

Dried. 

In  the 
natural 

state. 

Dried. 

K.it  lutMtama    .    . 

Phosphoric  mj  1     . 
Mineral  substances 

Si.l.'il 

1.099 
1.570 
0.200 
1.400 

0.000 

7.920 

11.3S7 

1.465 

10.100 

71100 
3.490 
1.734 
0J5S 
1.350 

0.000 

12.1)70 

1.288 

4.671 

On  comparing  the  results  of  these  ainlys.-s  with  the  mean  com- 
position of  farm  manure,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  normal  state,  from 
tiie  point  of  view  of  azote,  white  worms  would  be  worth,  h 
for  weight,  2t  times  more  than  manure,  beetles  4  times  more  ta.tn 
this  m mure,  and  1.J  more  ttuu  common  pottireKe  ;  that,  in  fine, 
dried  beetles  would  constitute  a  commercial  manure  comparable 
to  guano. 
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as  regards  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of  azote, 
assigns  to  them  a  eoimnercial  value  of  3  francs  the 
100°  kilogrammes.  On  deducting  the  value  of  the 
manure  from  the  price  for  collecting,  which  is  11 
francs  80c.  the  100  kilogrammes,  it  is  seen  that  it 
costfl  only  8  francs,  58c.  to  save  from  ruin  more 
than  a  hectare  of  field.  This  premium  does  not  rep- 
resent two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  It 
has  been  sought,  however,  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  larva?,  and  the  idea  put  in  practice  by 
M.  Giot  deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  he  has  movable 
poultry-houses  transported  over  the  freshly  ploughed 
land.  The  white  worms,  insects,  and  the  minute 
palmitic  grains,  are  thus  consumed  on  the  spot  by 
the  birds  of  the  farm-yard.  This  process,  the  iii>t 
idea  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  is  not  easily  gen- 
alized,  and  presents,  besides,  some  inconveniences. 
The  eggs  of  fowl  fed  on  larva?  or  adult  beetles 
soon  contract  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  keep  it  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  laying  under  the  influence  of 
tins  alimentary  regimen. 

We  should  not  have  completely  treated  our  sub- 
ject, if  we  did  not  say  a  few  words  of  the  natural 
auxiliaries  of  man  in  his  war  against  the  beetles. 
Several  species  of  birds  pursue  them  very  actively, 
and  would  have  certainly  succeeded  already  in  de- 
stroying them  altogether,  if  the  progress  of  intensive 
agriculture  had  not  given  to  the  propagation  of  this 
coleoptera  'unexpected  facilities.  M.  Florent- 
Prcvost  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  question 
of  the  utility  of  birds,  by  examining  in  the  stom- 
achs of  a  great  number  of  them,  and  of  small 
mammifera,  the  half-digested  remains  of  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed.  According  to  him  it  is  the 
goat-sucker  which  consumes  the  most  adult  beetles  ; 
then  come  the  jays,  the  titmice,  the  magpies,  the 
butcher-birds,  the  starlings,  and  some  wading  birds. 
The  beetle  serves  also  as  food  for  a  great  number  of 
charming  little  singers  which  man  pursues  unmerci- 
fully, and  which,  if  he  showed  less  animosity  against 
them,  would  render  him  inestimable  services.  The 
nightingales,  warblers,  titmice,  redbreasts,  swallows, 
as  inoffensive  as  they  are  pretty,  are  intrepid  de- 
stroyers of  larva?  and  adult  insects.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  eagerness  of  wagtails  to  place  them- 
selves behind  the  plough,  and  their  consumption  of 
the  larva?  while  hopping  gracefully  and  balancing 
their  elegant  tails  V  The  goldfinch  particularly  is  a, 
hunter  of  great  appetite  ;  he  attaches  himself  even 
to  certain  large,  hairy  caterpillars,  and  swallows 
them,  after  extracting  the  excrements  by  pressing 
and  smoothing  the  beards  with  his  beak.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  sparrow  are  less  appreciated  ;  he  makes 
them  too  dear.  If  he  preserves  orchards  and 
crops  from  insects,  he  often  devastates  them  on  his 
own  account  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the 
enemies  he  has  destroyed  to  be  regretted.  When 
these  birds  have  unfortunately  been  allowed  to 
multiply  to  a  given  point,  it  might  be  said  that 
they  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  leave  noth- 
ing. The  tithes  they  levy  on  fruit  and  grain  exceed 
considerably  those  raised  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
monastic  corporations  from  which  these  bold,  noisy, 
and  voracious  birds  have  taken  their  name.*  It  is 
not  rare  to  see  gardens  in  the  interior  of  large 
towns  ravaged  by  them  to  such  a  point,  that,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  they 
devour  the  buds.  They  have  perceived  perfectly 
well  that  these  young  organisms  were  very  nutri- 
tive. It  is,  in  fact,  in  every  tree  the  part  of 
which  the  elementary  composition  comes  nearest 
*  Iu  French,  moineau,  from  moine,  monk.  —  Tb. 


that  of  the  animal  tissues.     In  devouring  them,  they 
eat  meat  almost,  if  we  may  so  call  it. 

And  yet  one  would  have  reason  to  repent  destroy- 
ing completely  these  indefatigable  and  ever  hungry 
hunters.  In  England  the  land-owners  had  at  one 
epoch  obliged  their  tenants  to  pay  a  part  of  the  rent 
of  the  ground  in  sparrows'  heads.  It  was  proposed 
thus  to  make  these  birds  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  succeeded  ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  people  regretted  that  this  measure  had  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  success  ;  insects  began  to  mul- 
tiply so  fast  that  it  became  necessary  to  import  swal- 
lows from  the  Continent  in  self-defence.  What 
took  place  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  signifi- 
cant :  some  years  ago  the  sparrow  was  unknown 
there,  and  insects  committed  intolerable  depreda- 
tions. In  the  month  of  June  the  trees  of  the 
squares  and  avenues  of  New  York  had  not  a  single 
leaf;  everything  was  devoured  by  caterpillars, 
which  fell  in  clusters  on  the  heads  of  the  passers-by. 
In  1852,  three  pairs  of  sparrows  were  brought  to 
Portland.  During  the  following  years  some  other 
couples,  brought  from  Europe,  were  introduced  into 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Union.  Petted  by  the  in- 
habitants, finding,  moreover,  around  them  abundant 
food,  our  sparrows,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
multiplied  with  excessive  rapidity.  As  to  the  caterpil- 
lars, they  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  The 
trees  of  the  towns  of  America  keep  their  foliage 
now  all  the  summer.  In  gratitude  for  this  signal 
service,  many  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  estab- 
lished near  their  windows  pretty  cages,  constantly 
open,  in  which  the  sparrows,  that  have  become 
familiar,  find  at  all  times  a  good  shelter  and  food  to 
their  taste. 

We  can  no  longer  refuse  to  admit  in  the  num- 
ber of  useful  birds  the  owls.  It  is  only  to  want  of 
instruction  that  must  be  attributed  the  prejudices 
and  persecutions  of  which  these  so-called  biriis  of  ill 
omen  are  the  victims  in  our  country  districts.  Who 
has  not  seen,  in  the  middle  of  villages,  owls  nailed 
to  walls  and  the  doors  of  houses  ?  Still,  this 
family  of  nocturnal  birds  renders  great  services  to 
agriculture  by  reason  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  insects,  reptiles,  and  worms  that  it  destroys. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that 
positive  ideas  in  this  respect  begin  to  diffuse  them- 
selves ;  and  that  it  is  not  now  rare  to  see  in  cer- 
tain rural  regions  perches  established  on  purpose, 
on  which  the  patient  birds  of  night  station  them- 
selves to  watch  their  prey. 

The  opinions  of  agriculturists  about  the  mole  are 
still  divided.  Some  regard  it  as  hurtful  to  agricul- 
ture, others  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  crops.  Perhaps  it  is  with  the  moles  as  with  the 
sparrows,  it  would  be  as  imprudent  to  destroy  them 
altogether  as  to  let  the  number  increase  too  rapidly, 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  mole  makes  a  great  con- 
sumption of  worms,  and  especially  beetles,  in  the 
four  states  which  they  present  successively  in  their 
metamorphoses,  —  eggs,  grubs,  larva?,  and  adult  in- 
sects. It  destroys  also  a  great  number  of  nocturnal 
insects,  for  it  is  at  night  that  it  goes  provision-hunt- 
ing. The  defenders  of  the  mole  pretend  also,  that 
the  sinuous  galleries  which  it  traces  constitute  a  spe- 
cies of  drainage,  —  air  and  dry  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  galleries  do  this  harm,  that  they 
expose  the  roots  of  plants  of  which  the  nutrition 
consequently  takes  place  less  easily,  and  the  nu- 
merous mole-hills  with  which  these  little  mammifers 
stud  the  fields  they  frequent  interfere  with  vegeta- 
tion and  impede  the  work  of  mechanical  reapers. 
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Some  landowners,  therefore,  have  in  their  pay 
mole-catchers,  whose  business  is  to  destroy  to  the 
very  last  these  subterranean  excavators.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  going  too  far;  the  reproaches  ad- 
dre-secl  to  the  moles  only  have  foundation  when 
they  propagate  themselves  in  an  excessive  manner  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  taking  an  extreme  measure  to 
deprive  one's  self  radically  of  the  intervention  of 
these  insectivora. 

However,  we  believe  we  have  indicated  a  number 
of  methods  proper  to  get  rid,  very  promptly,  if  they 
are  applied  in  concert  and  with  rigor,  of  the  most 
noxious  lame.  In  Switzerland,  special  regulations, 
more  rigorously  enforced  than  the  roles  for  the  de- 
struction of  caterpillars  with  us,  have  almost 
destroyed  the  beetles,  the  ravages  of  which  had 
become  formidable.  In  France,  general  admin- 
istrative measures,  special  co-operation,  the  es- 
tablishment of  honorary  rewards,  which  are  by  no 
means  despised  in  the  country,  will  doubtless 
contribute  efficaciously  to  check  the  march  of 
this  unexpected  scourge.  Before  all,  to  indivi- 
dual effort,  stimulated  by  an  interest  of  the  first 
order,  must  be  left  the  extirpation  of  the  causes 
of  an  evil  which  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture have  themselves  aggravated,  and  which 
might,  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  it,  arrest  their 
progress. 


DEAN  MILMAN. 

Death  has  carried  off  another  of  our  chief  liter- 
ary celebrities  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  of  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  if  his  prose  belongs  to  the  present,  his  poetry 
belongs  to  the  past  generation.  No  doubt  his  loss 
would  have  been  more  widely  and  sensibly  felt  if 
his  death  had  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  but  even  now  a  very  large 
number  of  personal  friends,  and  very  many  of  the 
more  highly  educated  literary  circles  as  well,  will 
learn  with  much  regret  that  they  will  see  no  more 
the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  the  divine, 
whose  bent  and  bowed  and  venerable  form  was  so 
familiar  to  them  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  coming- 
down  the  steps  of  the  Athenaeum  Club-house.  The 
late  Dean  died  on  Thursdav  afternoon  at  Sunning 
Hill. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Milman,  physician  to 
King  George  III ,  who  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  His  mother 
was  Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  William 
Hart,  of  Stapleton,  Gloeestershire,  after  whom  he 
bore  his  second  baptismal  name.  He  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1 791,  and  received 
his  early  idueation  at  the  celebrated  academy  kept 
by  Dr.  Burney,  at  Greenwich.  Thence,  at  the  age 
of  about  11  years,  he  was  transferred  to  Eton,  where 
under  Dr.  Davies,  he  learned  to  write  Latin  elegiacs 
and  hexameters,  too,  with  elegance  and  spirit. 
Among  his  contemporaries  at  Eton  were  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sum- 
ner), the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  late 
Dean  of  Windsor  (Dr.  Nevile  Grenville),  the  late 
and  present  Earls  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Eilen- 
borough. 

In  due  course  he  proceeded  from  Eton  to  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1813,  with  first-class  honors  in  classics 
having  already  gained  the  "Newd'gate"  prize  by 
his  English  poem  "  The  Apollo  Belvidere,"  the  same 


poem  in  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  occurs 

that  often-quoted  and  much-canvassed  line  : 

"Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  ?  " 
In  the  same  y*ear  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  Prize 
for  Latin  verse,  on  the  subject  of  "Alexander's 
Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Achilles."  Three  years  later 
he  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  competition  for  the 
Chancellor's  prizes  for  English  and  Latin  essays  ; 
the  subject  of  the  former  being  "  A  Comparative  Es- 
timate of  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  and  of  the  latter 
a  discussion  of  "  The  Leading  Differences  between 
the  Writers  of  Antiquity  and  those  of  Modern 
Times." 

H«  was  admitted  into  deacon's  orders  in  1816  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  ordained  priest  the  same  year 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading. 
Already  he  had  appeared  before  the  public  as  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of"  Fazio,  or  the  Italian  Wife," 
which  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  part 
of  the  heroine  being  sustained  by  the  favorite  BCfen  -s 
of  the  day,  Miss  O'Neill.  He  was  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  play  to  more  ambitious  efforts, 
and  in  1818  he  produced  an  "  heroic  "  poem,  in  fact 
an  epic,  entitled  "  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City," 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  more  successful  and 
popular  if  its  readers  had  not  been  frightened  at 
finding  that,  like  "  Paradise  Lost,"  it  ran  to  the  great 
length  of  twelve  books. 

About  the  same  time  he  became  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  pages  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  writing 
mainly  on  historical  and  poetical  subjects.  In  1820 
appeared  from  his  pen  a  poem  which  at  once  gained 
him  great  and  deserved  popularity,  and  helped  large- 
ly to  secure  for  him  in  the  following  year  the  much 
coveted  and  honorable,  though  not  very  lucrative, 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  his  dramatic 
poem,  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem."  This  poem  was 
very  highly  praised  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  and 
rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  Religious 
or  quasi-religious  subjects  seem  to  have  had  a  special 
charm  for  his  mind,  as  he  followed  up  this  poem  by 
other  similar  efforts,  in  the  shape  of"  The  Martyr  of 
Antioch  "  and  "  Belshazzar"  ;  both  noble  subjects  for 
his  pen,  and  affording  wide  scope  for  dramatic  treat- 
ment. To  the  list  of  the  above  must  be  added  another 
poem  of  a  different  character,  the  subject  being  taken 
from  English  instead  of  Jewish  history,  we  mean  his 
"  Anne  Boleyn." 

After  holding  his  country  living  for  nearly  20  years, 
he  was  preferred  by  the  Crown  in  1835  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  he  held  with  a 
canonry  in  Westminster  Abbey  until  the  end  of  1849, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Copleston,  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  post  he  held 
till  his  death. 

Dean  Milman  has  been  also  in  his  day  a  very  pro- 
lific writer  of  prose.  His  first  important  publication 
of  this  kind  was  a  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, which  appeared,  if  we  remember  right,  in  the 
"  Family  Library,"  published  by  Mr.  Murray  some  30 
or  40  years  ago,  and  republished  in  America.  This 
work  was  severely  attacked  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance by  Mr.  G.  Faussett,  and  an  anonymous  pam- 
phleteer at  Oxford,  for  its  "  unscriptural  views"; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  assaults,  it  has  held  its  ground, 
and  now  flourishes  in  at  least  a  fourth  edition. 

He  also  edited  (in  1854)  with  a  series  of  elaborate 
notes  and  illustrations  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall," 
and  published  in  1840  a  "  History  of  Christianity  from 
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the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in 
the  Roman  Empire."  To  these  we  must  add  his 
"  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  prefixed  to  the  People's 
Edition  of  "  Macaulay's  History  of  England,"  the 
preface  to  Sarah  Austen's  translation  of  "  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes,"  an  address  on  Education, 
delivered  before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  in  1862,  and  several 
translations  from  the  Italian,  Sanskrit,  and  other 
languages,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  sermons,  preached 
on  various  occasions,  the  most  important  being  the 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1827,  on  "  The  Conduct  and 
Character  of  the  Apostles,  considered  as  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Faith,"  and  a  sermon  on  "  Hebrew 
Prophecy,"  preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford as  recently  as  I860.  The  Dean's  "  Poetical 
Works"  were  republished  in  a  collected  form  in 
three  volumes  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  1839. 

The  most  valuable  work,  however,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  late  Dean's  pen  was  his  "  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,"  which  was  published 
in  six  volumes  octavo,  in  the  years  1855  -  56,  and  has 
since  reached  a. fourth  edition.  We  do  not  forget 
all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  such 
men  as  Dean  Waddington,  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  or 
Miiner ;  but  none  of  those  writers  could  vie  with 
Dean  Milman  in  the  union  of  learning  and  ability 
with  that  philosophical  habit  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  so  gigantic  an  undertaking. 
With  the  poetical  temperament  of  his  earlier  years 
Dr.  Milman  united  in  this  work  an  amount  of  expe- 
l'ience  and  of  industry  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  a  work  so  remarkable  for  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  research,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subordinate 
merits  of  a  pure  and  graceful  style,  that  the  result 
is  a  work  which  is  fit  to  place  upon  our  shelves  side 
by  side  with  Thirlwall  and  Macaulay. 

His  other  works  include  "  The  Life  of  John  Keats," 
an  illustrated  edition  of  "  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Poet,"  and  an  English  verse  translation  of  the  "Aga- 
memnon "  of  /Esch)  lus  and  the  "  Baccha;  "  of  Euripi- 
des, together  with  passages  from  the  lyric  and  later 
poets  of  Greece.  Many  of  the  lesser  poems  in  this 
volume,  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1865,  were  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Dean  at  a  comparatively  early  age ; 
some,  we  believe,  even  in  his  undergraduate  days, 
while  others  were  interspersed,  as  models  and  spec- 
imens of  translation,  in  those  lectures  "  On  the 
History  of  Greek  Poetry  "  which  he  had  delivered 
nearly'40  years  before  as  Poetry  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford. And  many  of  his  former  hearers  must  have 
rejoiced  to  recognize  in  them  familiar  friends  and 
old  acquaintances,  brought  forth  once  more  into  the 
light  of  life,  and  retouched  and  reinvigorated  by  the 
maturer  taste  and  soberer  and  mellower  powers  of 
the  venerable  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Dean  Milman  throughout  life  was  a  supporter  of 
Liberal  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics, 
though  into  the  sphere  of  political  action  he  did  not 
often  care  to  intrude.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered and  recorded  in  his  favor,  that  in  1865  he  in- 
curred considerable  obloquy  in  clerical  circles  by 
advocating  a  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-Xine  Articles. 

With  Dean  Milman  —  scholar,  poet,  historian, 
and  divine  in  one  —  has  passed  away  one  of  the  last 
links  which  joined  the  scholarship  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  that  of  the  present.  It  seems  passing 
strange  that  we  should  only  now  be  recording  the 
decease  of  a  scholar  who,  as  a  young  man,  sat  at  the 


feet  of  Elmsley,  and  was  encouraged  by  him,  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Brasenose,  in  the  cultivation  of 
that  true  poetic  taste  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
such  excellent  fruit. 


OUR  TRIP  IN  "  THE  DULCINEA." 

Br   THK   AUTHOR   OF   "  YATCIHNG   ROUND   THE   WEST   Of    ENGLAND." 

"  I  have  had  a  little  surprise  to-day,"  I  said  to 
my  wife,  as  I  returned  home  from  my  chambers 
somewhat  later  than  usual ;  for  I  still  went  there 
every  day  to  read  the  paper,  that  people  might  not 
say  that  I  was  an  idle  man. 

"  A  surprise,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  You  '11  never  guess.  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  my  clerk  came  in 
with  a  brief.  It  was  sent  by  Sprigg3.  You  remem- 
ber Spriggs,  —  rather  short  and  stout,  —  he  called 
here  one  day  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  brought  all  the  black 
mud  into  the  drawing-room.  Oh !  indeed,  I  well 
remember  him,  and  so  does  the  housemaid.  She 
could  n't  get  it  out  of  the  carpets  for  three  days 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Spriggs  is  n't  a 
very  fashionable  man,  but  he  's  better  than  fashiona- 
ble, he  's  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  He  sent  me  my 
first  brief,  and  now  lie  has  sent  me  my  second. 
Did  n't  I  tell  you  I  met  him  last  week  in  the 
Strand  ?  " 

"  No,  you  did  not.  You  never  tell  me  whom  you 
meet." 

"  I  think  I  did,  my  dear ;  you  were  not  attending. 
He  asked  me  where  I  had  been  last  summer,  and 
said  how  much  he  envied  me,  and  how  fond  he  was 
of  the  sea.  I  did  not  say  anything  definitely  to 
him,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  come  with  us 
for  a  cruise.  He  is  not  looking  quite  the  thing,  — 
not  so  fat,  or  I  should  say  so  firm,  as  he  was.  Office- 
work  is  very  trying  to  the  health ;  I  know  it  from 
experience." 

"  But  don't  you  think,  Joseph,  that,  as  you  are 
getting  into  business,  we  had  better  remain  in  town 
this  year  V  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do ;  I  think  the  fresh  sea  air  will 
do  us  all  more  good  than  any  business  I  shall  ever 
have.  Besides,  the  best  way  of  increasing  my 
practice  is  by  showing  attention  to  Spriggs." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,  "just  as  you  like.  I'll 
ask  Miss  Muggletou  to  meet  him.  She  called  here 
yesterday,  and  she  makes  herself  so  agreeable." 

Now  Miss  Muggleton  was  one  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  of  whom  people  say  that  they  must  have 
been  very  handsome  in  their  youth,  although  all 
that  can  be^afely  asserted  is  that  they  are  not  so  at 
present.  She  had  passed  the  age  of  silence  and 
retirement,  and  had  become  very  confident  and 
insinuating;  and  although  she  had  probably  con- 
quered few,  had  certainly  alarmed  many.  For 
eligible  bachelors  she  had  a  honeyed  and  penetrating 
smile,  but  she  had  certain  strong  opinions  on  religion 
and  .  politics,  which  she  expressed  with  laudable 
boldness  to  married  and  unqualified  men.  Her 
volubility  was  most  astonishing,  and  her  attempts  at 
pleasantry,  innumerable  repetitions,  and  general 
drifting  about  from  one  subject  to  another,  invariably 
produced  upon  me  a  sensation  of  weakness  and 
giddiness. 

"  Must  we  have  "Miss  Muggleton  ? "  I  replied, 
faintly- 

;i  Well,  I  should  think  Miss  Muggleton  is  as  good 
as  Mr.  Spriggs,"  retorted  my  wife. 
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"  0,  certainly,"  I  replied. 

"  One  of  the  Muggletons  of  Muggleton,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England.  Her  mother  was 
second  cousin  of  a  niece  of  Lady  Powderhorn's.  I 
remember  her  father's  sister-in-law  perfectly,  al- 
though I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time.  She  was 
rather  tall,  that  is,  above  the  middle  height,  and  had 
dark  hair,  brown  with  a  golden  tinge.  She  lived  in 
a  street  near  Sussex  Square.  You  turned  to  the 
left  on  leaving  the  square,  and  then  you  took,  not 
the  first,  but  I  think  it  was  the  second  turning. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  to  the  left  or  right,  but  there 
was  her  house ;  and  there  I  saw  her  first  husband's 
eldest  sister,  who,  I  will  say,"  — 

"  Yes,  exactly,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  a  little  ex- 
hausted,—  "exactly.  Very  well,  we  '11  have  Miss 
Muggleton." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  don't  like  your  disparaging  my 
friends.  I  am  sure  your  solicitor,  with  his  dirty 
boots,  need  n't  turn  up  his  nose  at  Miss  Muggleton 
of  Muggleton  !" 

Matters  being  thus  happily  arranged,  I  called  upon 
Spriggs  to  tell  him  of  our  little  plan.  He  was  de- 
lighted. He  said  he  had  just  four  days  to  spare  in 
May,  and  we  might  make  two  or  three  pleasant  ex- 
peditions. I  told  him  1  thought  he  was  acting  some- 
what unhandsomely  in  giving  us  so  little  of  his 
company,  and  that  not  much  yachting  could  be  ac- 
complished in  four  days,  as  we  sometimes  were 
weatherbound  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  altered  his  plans,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  come  somewhat  later  for  a 
longer  time.  Miss  Muggleton  was  also  invited,  and 
expressed  her  appreciation  of  our  kindness  in  her 
most  exuberant  style. 

"  The  Dulcinea  "  had  been  lying  all  the  winter 
in  Southampton,  as  I  was  having  some  alterations 
made  in  her,  and  was  intending  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  France.  Nothing  could  be  more  for- 
tunate on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  Solent, 
or  '•  ditch,"  as  it  Is  facetiously  called,  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  receiving  friends,  especially  such  as 
prefer  silks  and  music  to  waterproof's  and  stormy 
seas. 

Brown  had  been  in  attendance  all  the  winter, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  I  gave  orders  to  fit  out,  an 
operation  which  involves  not  only  refurnishing  the 
cabins  and  readjusting  the  rigging,  but  also  the  ac- 
companiment of  scraping,  painting,  and  varnishing, 
which  generally  occupies  six  weeks.  Old  Tom  and 
Billy  again  joined  us,  but  we  were  obliged  to  en- 
gage two  new  hands,  for  George  and  Sam's  berths 
were  vacant.  George  was  still  in  hospital,  and  in- 
capacitated from  ill  health ;  Sam  was  away.  He 
had  given  us  no  cause  of  complaint  during  the  pre- 
vious season,  except  his  having  on  one  occasion 
given  '  a  bit  of  his  mind  '  to  Simpkins  in  terms  more 
scriptural  lhan  polite;  but  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  married  a  denkey-woman,  a  widow 
with  four  children,  and,  upon  this  promotion,  gave 
up  the  sea  and  took  to  driving  a  pony-chaise,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  his  neighbors. 

His  charioteering  came  to  a  premature  end,  by 
his  upsetting  his  best  customers  into  a  ditch  and 
breaking  the  carriage  to  pieces.  After  this  misfor- 
tune he  became  silent  and  moody,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  come  to  some  words  with  his  wife,  an 
opinion  which  received  some  confirmation  ;  for  one 
morning,  without  any  previous  notice,  he  got  up  very 
early,  p-tcked  up  his  kit,  gave  his  wife  and  her  child- 
ren a  good  walloping  all  round,  and  set  off'  in  a 
vessel  which  was  just  starting  for  Australia. 


"  The'Duleinea  "  anchored  at  the  head  of  Ryde  Pier 
on  the  8d  of  dune.,  and  on  the  Cth  our  friends  were 
to  arrive.  Spriggs  came  a  little  before  I  expected 
him,  and  I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  pier  to  our 
boat  to  await  Miss  Muggleton,  who  was  with  my 
wife,  and  had  promised  to  join  us  immediately.  We 
sat  some  time  in  the  boat  without  any  signs  of  an 
arrival,  but  at  last,  on  looking  up,  I  perceived  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  a  pair  of  boots  some  two  inches  too 
long  for  the  wearer,  protruding  from  a  cloud  of  com- 
plicated embroidery,  —  that  Was,  doubtless,  Miss 
Muggleton.  I  rose  immediately,  and  offered  my  arm, 
and  notwithstanding  the  slippery  condition  of  the 
stairs,  we  accomplished  a  very  successful  descent. 
We  then  had  another  success  in  getting  the  fair  one 
into  the  boat,  which  was  not,  however,  accomplished 
before  that,  alleging  nervousness,  she  had  nearly 
capsized  it,  and  made  a  little  exhibition  which  for 
many  reasons  would  have  been  much  better  with- 
held. As  soon  as  Miss  Muggleton's  baggage,  which 
was  very  cumbersome,  had  been  duly  arranged,  old 
Tom  gave  the  word  "  all  right,"  and  we.  pushed  off", 
and  pulled  smoothly  through  the  calm  water.  Spriggs 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  If  daring  enter- 
prise and  fashionable  society  could  not  inspire  his 
soul,  nothing  could.  He  sat  opposite  me  in  a  very 
stiff"  attitude,  with  his  spectacles  adjusted  to  an  exact 
angle,  and  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance, that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  his 
coat-tails  were  in  the  water. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  comfortably  arranged 
on  board,  we  got  under  way,  proceeding  in  a  west- 
erly direction  towards  the  Needles.  Cushions  and 
"overland  "  chairs  were  placed  on  the  deck,  and  the 
easy  progress  and  balmy  sea-breeze  produced  most 
enjoyable  sensations,  and  put  us  all  in  good  spirits. 
Miss  Muggleton  became  particularly  sentimental. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  travelling  in 
general,  and  she  observed  that  enjoyment  entirely 
depended  upon  our  companions  ;  what,  indeed,  were 
any  of  the  pleasures  of  life  without  some  one  beside 
you  to  respond  to  your  feelings  ?  "  What,  indeed  !  " 
repeated  Spriggs.  My  wife  gave  me  a  sly  look,  and 
Miss  Muggleton  confessed  that,  for  her  part,  her 
wants  were  so  few  that  she  could  be  happy  upon  a 
very  limited  income. 

"I  have  always,"  I  observed,  " found  it  difficult, 
when  travelling  in  company,  to  make  the  pecuniary 
arrangement  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. On  one  ocasion  I  was  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  said  that  we  should  club  together  in  everything, 
and  who  ordered  champagne  every  day,  when  he 
knew  I  was  forbidden  that  wine.  On  another,  I 
was  with  a  parsimonious  friend,  who  said  it  was  an 
unnecessary  extravagance  to  pay  the  waiters,  and 
left  me  to  save  him  from  neglect  and  insult  out  of 
my  own  purse." 

"  I  don't  approve  of  partnerships,"  said  Spriggs  ; 
"  I  've  seen  a  good  deal  of  them  in  business,  and 
something  in  personal  experience.  I  once  joined  a 
friend  of  mine  in  keeping  a  horse,  and  the  second 
time  I  rode  out,  as  I  was  going  steadily  along,  toes 
turned  in,  body  slightly  forward,  thumb  and  fingers 
all  right  on  the  reins,  I  found  myself  suddenly  on 
my  back  in  the  road,  thumb  and  fingers  still  in  the 
right  position.  I  knew  that  I  was  riding  properly, 
for  I  had  taken  a  lesson  the  day  before.  I  could 
not  understand  this  at  all,  but  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred next  time,  and  in  consequence  I  was  unable 
to  ride,  for  some  days.  I  found  afterwards,  that  my 
friend,  who  was  an  old  hand,  when  he  took  his  turn 
on  the  horse,  did  nothing  but  teach  it  tricks,  that  I 
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might  be  unable  to  sit  it,  and  that  he  might  have 
the  whole  benefit  of  it  himself." 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  a  couple  of  hours 
passed  away  very  successfully,  until,  as  we  were 
passing  Yarmouth,  the  ladies,  finding  the  heat  of  the 
sun  oppressive,  retired  below.  Spriggs  and  myself, 
thus  deserted,  began  to  console  ourselves  by  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck.  We  were  silent  for  some 
time,  for  Spriggs  was  evidently  revolving  something 
of  importance  in  his  mind.    At  length  he  inquired,  — 

"  I  suppose  you  always  lock  your  door  at  night 
when  you  sleep  on  board  ?  " 

"  Never,"  I  replied  ;  "  why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  being  murdered  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  returned. 

"  It  would  be  so  very  easy,  when  out  at  sea,  for  the 
men  to  murder  you  and  make  off  with  the  vessel." 

"  Not  so  very  easy,  I  think.  The  authorities 
make  great  inquiries  at  every  port  about  every 
vessel  that  enters ;  and,  if  there  appears  anything 
suspicious  about  any  one,  it  is  seized  immediately. 
But  whether  this  be  the  reason  or  no,  practically 
such  outrages  are  never  committed." 

"  Do  you  feel  yourself  safe  in  your  berth?"  he 
continued.  "  Are  n't  you  afraid  of  the  deck  coming 
through  upon  you  when  you  're  sleeping  in  the 
cabin  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  somewhat  amused;  "no 
more  than  you  are,  in  a  house,  that  the  roof  will 
break  in  upon  you." 

"  If  I  had  a  yacht,"  he  continued,  "I  should  go  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  be  out  all  the  year,  summer 
and  winter,  going  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
living  on  board,  and  carrying  my  home  and  com- 
forts about  me." 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  would,"  I  returned,  "  there 
are  very  few  men  whose  affairs  will  admit  of  their 
being  absent  all  the  year  from  1  heir  own  country.  As 
for  cruising  in  the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean, 
you  would  not  find  it  very  pleasant,  for  the  weather 
is  stormy  there,  and  you  might  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  white  squall ;  and,  as  for  the  summer,  I  think  that 
in  that  season  we  have  treat  enough  on  our  own 
coasts." 

"  Well,  then,  I  'd  go  in  spring  and  autumn.  I  'd 
sail  up  the  Adriatic,  round  Greece,  and  up  the  Ar- 
chipelago." 

"  You  'd  have  to  be  well  provided  to  go  up  there, 
sir,"  interposed  Brown,  "  or  else  you  'd  never  come 
back  again.  All  the  fishermen  and  sailors  about 
those  islands  are  pirates." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  paid  Spriggs,  much  astonished, 
and  setting  his  spectacles  straigh'ter  at  Brown. 

"  Yes,  they  are,  sir :  and  indeed,  when  I  was  in 
those  parts,  about  ten  years  ago,  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them  along  the  Italian  coast.  I  remember 
a  schooner  there,  of  150  tons,  being  attacked  by  a 
small  vessel  manned  with  Greek  and  Italian  pirates. 
The  captain,  perceiving  his  danger,  put  his  wife  un- 
der the  lazaret,  —  a  scuttle  in  the  lower  deek,  —  and 
told  her  to  remain  there  until  he  called  her.  The 
pirates  tied  the  captain  and  all  the  crew  to  the  an- 
chor, and  then  let  it  down  forty  fathoms,  and,  hav- 
ing plundered  the  ship,  'sailed  away.  But  the  con- 
trivance of  the  anchor,  by  wbiea  they  thought  to 
cover  their  crime,  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  to 
light,  for  it  prevented  the  vessel  from  being  driven 
ire  and  destroyed.  A  troop-ship  fell  in  with  her, 
and  on  hearing  the  account  from  the  captain's  wife, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  who,  seeing  they  were 
detected,  ran  their  vessel  aground,  and  fled  into  the 
mountains.     Things  had  become  so  bad  in  the  time 


of  the  old  king  of  Naples,  that  the  French,  English, 
and  American  governments  told  him  that,  if  he  did 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  outrages,  they  would  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands." 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Spriggs,  "  if  I  could  not  go 
there,  I  would  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa.  I  should  like  to  visit  old  Carthage,  and  the 
different  places  along  that  coast.  That  would  be 
pleasure,  —  there  would  be  something  to  see  about 
there." 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  would ;  and  if  you  did  n't  take 
care,  you  might  see  a  little  too  much.  It 's  a  very 
dangerous  coast ;  and  if  the  wind  was  to  fail  yon,  and 
the  natives  to  see  you  becalmed,  they  'd  come  off  and 
seize  the  vessel,  and  take  you  all  for  slaves." 

"  For  slaves  !  "  exclaimed  Spriggs,  in  horror. 

*  Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  Mediterranean,  for  I  sailed 
in  it  many  years,  and  we  always  kept  as  near  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  as  far  from  that  of  Africa,  as 
possible.  On  one  occasion  we  were  sailing  in  com- 
pany of  a  brig  from  Yarmouth,  and  as  the  wind  be- 
came light  they  parted  from  us,  and  stood  southward, 
thinking  they  'd  find  a  better  breeze  there.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  of  her  afterwards,  until,  a  gunboat 
being  sent  in  search  of  her,  she  was  found  cast  away 
on  the  shore  of  Africa,  without  crew  or,  cargo.  The 
vessel  was  taken  in  tow,  and  restored  to  the  owners, 
but  the  crew  could  nowhere  be  found.  Some  one 
afterwards  accidentally  heard  where  they  were  ; 
but  the  five  men  were  not  ransomed  under  four 
thousand  pounds.  I  heard  of  another  case  in  which 
a  sailor  was  carried  off,  and  remained  a  slave  for 
fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed 
in  tending  cattle,  and  was  passed  from  one  to  anoth- 
er until  he  reached  Egypt,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  British  Consul.  He  was  in  a  most 
wretched  condition,  and  his  body  was  covered  all 
over  with  brands,  for  every  owner  to  whom  he  had 
belonged  had  set  his  private  mark  upon  him." 

"  How  very  dreadful !  "  gasped  Spriggs.  "  I  won- 
der the  government  doesn't  interfere." 

"  'T  ain't  easy  to  frighten  them  natives  off,  either," 

added  Brown.     "  When  Lord  T was  out  there 

in  the  '  Seraphina,'  he  was  once  becalmed  off  the 
coast,  and  the  natives  came  out  in  their  boats,  and 
he  called  out  to  them  to  keep  off;  but  they  would 
not;  and  as  he  was  pretty  strong-handed,  and  had 
brass  cannon  on  board,  he  fired  at  them,  and,  be- 
fore they  would  turn  back,  he  sank  two  of  their 
boats." 

By  this  time  we  were  outside  Hurst  Castle,  and  a 
slight  undulating  motion  began  to  be  perceptible, 
which  gradually  increased  as  we  advanced.  The 
wind,  which  was  from  the  southeast,  had  freshened 
up  considerably,  and  on  passing  the  Needles  we 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  a  very  considerable 
swell  in  the  Channel.  Spriggs's  observations  became 
less  and  less  connected,  and  at  last  they  diminished 
into  monosyllables.  As  he  was  evidently  not  tho- 
roughly enjoying  himself,  I  suggested  that  he  should 
go  below,  and  lie  down  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the 
saloon.  We  found  Miss  Muggleton  already  installed 
on  the  opposite  sofa  ;  and  my  wife  withdrew  into  the 
after-cabin,  as  she  observed,  archly,  that  she  thought 
that  they  might  like  to  be  a  little  alone  together. 
With  regard  to  their  being  left  alone  at  that  mo- 
ment, nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  their 
wishes,  for  the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  to  the 
humiliating  spectacle  which  they  felt  morally  and 
physically  certain  they  were  soon  about  to  present. 
What  would  become  of  Miss  Muggleton's  elegance 
and  delicacy  ?  what  of  Spriggs's  boasted  exploits  in 
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the  Calais  steamer  ?  Such  thoughts  were  too  dread- 
ful;  and  the  degradation  in  prospect  seemed  more 
overpowering  than  the  deathlike  sickness  by  which 
they  were  prostrated.  Spriggs  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
swing  lamp,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  only  mo- 
tionless article  in  the  cabin,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  position  in  which  he  should  suffer  the  least  from 
oscillation.  His  feelings  were  far  too  deep  for  words, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  movements  on 
deck  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  stillness. 
At  length,  as  the  rolling  seemed  to  he  increasing, 
Miss  Muggleton  managed  to  call  "  Steward,"  in  a 
very  faint  and  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"  Mr.  Spriggs,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  get  me 
a  glass  of  water'?  " 

Could  anything  have  been  more  dreadful  ? 
Spriggs,  duly  settled,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
lamp,  was  called  upon  to  move.  He  hesitated,  — 
nature  forbade,  but  gallantry  commanded.  With  a 
convulsive  effort  he  got  upon  his  feet ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  accomplished  the  feat,  than  a  sudden  lurch 
threw  him  forward  ;  he  seized  the  table  for  support; 
it  cave  way,  and  down  he  fell  flat  on  his  face  be- 
tween  its  legs. 

Miss  Mugirleton  gave  a  loud  scream.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  looking  over  the  chart  with  Brown  on  deck, 
but,  on  hearing  the  noise,  made  the  best  of  my  way 
down  to  the  saloon,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
the  attitude  of  things  there  tried  my  gravity  to  the 
utmost.  The  table  was  lying  with  its  legs  in  the  air, 
as  if  in  protest  against  the  treatment  it  had  received. 
Spriggs  was  on  his  hands  and  knees,  trying  to  crawl, 
tortoise  fashion,  across  the  cabin  ;  and  Miss  Muggle- 
ton was  covered  with  books,  writing-cases,  pen-trays 
and  inkstands,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  table, 
and  precipitated  over  her. 

"  Come,  get  up,  old  fellow,"  I  exclaimed, "  we  shall 
soon  be  all  right.  We're  not  going  to  Weymouth  ; 
we  shall  put  into  Poole.  We  shall  soon  be  in 
smooth  water";  and,  calling  the  steward,  I  directed 
him  to  restore  matters  to  their  former  position. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  ?  "  moaned 
Mis3  Muggleton.  "  The  sea  appears  to  be  very 
high." 

"  None  whatever,"  I  replied ;  "  we  think  nothing  of 
a  breeze  like  this." 

The  waves,  however,  continued  to  rise  until  we 
reached  Studland,  and  I  forbore  entering  the  saloon 
again,  for  certain  mournful  sounds  proved  that  our 
poor  friends  were  engaged  in  casting  up  their  accounts 
in  earnest.  The  sea  beat  against  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel like  an  infuriated  giant,  and  seemed  to  shake  her 
from  stem  to  stern.  At  length  one  of  the  waves, 
rather  larger  than  the  rest,  broke  right  over  our 
quarter,  and,  the  companion-hatch  not  being  closed, 
rushed  in  considerable  volume  into  the  cabins. 

"  We  're  going  down  !  we're  sinking  !"  screamed 
Miss  Muggleton,  springing  up  from  the  sofa.  "  The 
water  's  coming  in."  Spriggs  leaped  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  both  rushed  to  the  doorway,  in  which, 
being  very  narrow,  they  both  stuck  fast. 

"  Save  me  !  save  me  ! "  cried  Miss  Muggleton, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Spriggs,  who  was  getting 
the  best  of  the  struggle  to  reach  the  stairs. 

"Let  go,  ma'am!"  roared  Spriggs,  endeavoring 
to  shake  her  oft";  "let  go,  I  say!"  But,  the  more 
he  tried,  the  more  desperately  she  clung  to  him. 

"  Save  me,  if  you  are  a  man  !"  she  cried. 

One  of  the  crew  now  came,  by  Brown's  direction, 
to  draw  the  slide  over  the  companion,  which  had 
been  improperly  left  open. 

"  Let  me    up ! "    shouted    Spriggs,    frantically. 


"Help!  help!  I  shall  be  drowned.  This  cursed 
woman  will  —  " 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  gave  Miss 
Muggleton  such  a  push  that  it  sent  her  on  her  back 
into  the  wa^r  on  the  floor. 

"Let  me  up,"  vociferated  Spriggs. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired,  hearing  his 
voice  above  the  gale.  "  We  're  all  right.  You  'd 
better  stay  below.  We'll  have  the  water  pumped 
out  in  a  minute,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  anchor." 

This  time  my  promise  was  fulfilled.  Spriggs, 
however,  came  up  from  the  conflict  looking  ghastly 
with  fright,  and  supposing  that  I  was  unaware  of 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cabin.  Whether  the 
cold  bath  —  there  was  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
saloon — cooled  Miss  Muggleton  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  left  her  to  my  wife,  and  saw  nothing  more 
of  her  until,  having  taken  a  pilot  on  board,  we  were 
smoothly  making  way  with  full  sails  towards  Poole. 
Everything  now  seemed  changed,  and  we  might 
almost  have  supposed  that  nothing  had  happened, 
had  not  the  events  of  the  day  cast  a  sad  cloud  over 
the  spirits  of  our  companions.  Mr.  Spriggs  did  his 
best  to  make  an  apology  to  Miss  Muggleton.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had,  as  he  ob- 
served, lost  his  senses,  —  he  could  not  be  considered 
responsible  for  what  he  had  said  or  done.  Had  he 
been  a  swimmer  —  "or  a  gentleman,"  suggested 
Miss  Muggleton  —  "  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise ! " 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  hotel,  but,  although  we 
raised  a  little  stilted  conversation,  it  was  evident  that 
the  harmony  of  our  party  was  destroyed.  We  there- 
fore did  not  press  our  guests  to  continue  the  cruise 
when,  the  next  day,  they  thanked  us  for  the  great 
pleasure  we  had  given  them,  and  informed  us  that 
the  train  would  soon  be  starting  for  London.  My 
wife  observed  that  Miss  Muggleton  wore,  she  thought 
purposely,  upon  this  occasion,  the  elaborate  dress  in 
which  she  arrived  on  board,  and  which  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  salt  water. 

In  two  hours  all  was  over,  and  we  were  again  alone. 
We  were  opposite  Branksea  Island,  and,  by  way  of 
consoling  ourselves  for  this  misadventure,  we  deter- 
mined to  take  a  stroll  upon  it,  feeling  the  more  in- 
terest in  it  from  its  castle  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Waugh.  We  found  that 
the  sheet  of  water  which  separated  us  from  it  was  of 
a  singularly  deceptive  character ;  for  whereas  it  ap- 
peared like  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  it  was  in  reality 
so  shallow  that  even  our  light  boat  was  constantly 
running  aground.  We  a<t  length  observed  certain 
lines  of  stakes  and  branches  standing  above  the  water, 
and  it  was  only  by  following  these  that  we  were  able 
to  reach  our  destination.  The  island  is  enriched 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  there  is  in  the  centre  of  it  a  calm  lake 
with  a  cool  grotto,  around  which,  amid  a  charming 
mixture  of  wildness  and  cultivation  the  heron  and 
moor-hen  dispute  dominion  with  the  pheasant  and 
partridge.  But  hold  !  —  I  must  not  reveal  its  mys- 
teries too  far,  for,  before  we  had  ceased  to  admire,  we 
discovered,  somewhat  disagreeably,  that  we  were 
trespassing  upon  private  property. 

On  leaving  Branksea  we  set  sail  for  Studland,  and, 
nodding  a  farewell  to  "  Old  Harry,"  —  a  tall  chalk 
giant  which  stands  out  in  the  sea  as  if  on  the  watch 
for  passing  vessels,  —  we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
island,  and  thence  to  Southampton  for  some  slight 
repairs.  Two  days  afterwards  we  started  for  Havre. 
The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  we  had  a  light  breeze 
from  the  west,  so  that  we  soon  made  the  circuit  of 
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the  Brambles.  By  this  time,  however,  the  wind  be- 
came almost  imperceptible,  and  we  ran  a  losing  race 
with  another  cutter  as  far  as  Ryde,  where  we  did 
not  arrive  until  eleven  at  night.  Brown  now  pro- 
posed to  anchor  and  wait  for  morning  ;  but,  while  we 
were  deliberating,  a  little  breeze  spran g  up,  and  we 
decided  upon  continuing  our  course.  We  passed 
Bembridge  light  at  two  o'clock,  and  when  I  went  on 
deck  at  nine,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  Barfleur. 
We  were  unable,  however,  to  reach  either  that  port 
or  Cherbourg,  for  the  wind  had  veered  to  the  south, 
and,  as  the  tide  was  running  six  knots  against  us,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  remaining  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon without  making  the  smallest  advance.-  The  sea 
was  very  billowy,  though  there  were  no  breakers, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  feeling  of  insolation, 
cast,  as  we  were.,  in  our  little  bark  upon  a  world  of 
waters,  where  we  did  not  see  another  vessel  the  whole 
day.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  aud  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  have  all  the  blankets  and 
mattresses  b2-ought  up,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
drying  them  and  of  protecting  the  deck.  But  what 
caused  us  most  discomfort  was  that  our  provisions 
had  run  short. 

Expecting  to  reach  Havre  in  the  morning,  we  had 
provided  accordingly,  and  were  now  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  men,  who  could  only  furnish  us  with 
some  salt  herrings  and  some  hard  ship's  biscuits. 
Just  before  we  commenced  this  miserable  repast,  my 
wife,  who  had  retired  below  on  account  of  the  heat, 
came  up  the  companion  with  a  countenance  full  of 
terror,  conveying  the  awful  intelligence  that  the 
vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  I  at  first  thought  she 
must  be  mistaken,  but  her  statement  was  corrobor- 
ated by  Simpkins  with  such  undisguised  satisfaction 
—  for  she  detested  yatching  —  that  I  began  to  think 
there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong.  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  there 
certainly  perceived  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
into  the  cabin.  The  place  from  which  it  emanated, 
just  below  the  pantry  lockers,  was  certainly  some- 
what strange,  and,  on  Brown  being  summoned,  he 
at  once  decided  that  it  could  not  be  a  leak. 

"Yet,"  I  replied,  "it  looks  like  bilge-water, — 
see  what  a  dark  color  it  is  ! " 

"  It 's  something  stronger  than  bilge-water,"  said 
Brown,  tasting  it  with  his  finger.  "  Here,  steward, 
bring  a  glass  or  two  to  stop  this  leak." 

On  the  lockers  being  opened,  the  cause  of  alarm 
was  discovered  —  much  to  Simpkins's  dismay  —  to 
have  originated  with  herself  Having  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  French  liquors,  she 
had  laid  up  a  snug  little  nest  of  bottled  ale  in  one  of 
the  darkest  recesses.  The  spirit  of  this  detachment 
having  risen  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  they  had, 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  fired  a  general  volley  into  a 
harmless  bag  of  biscuits  on  the  opposite  shelf.  The 
bottom  of  the  locker  had  become  a  kind  of  Nyanza, 
and  it  was  from  this  rich  source  that  the  mysterious 
stream  was  issuing. 

I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  state  we  then  were,  we 
rejoiced  when  the  tide  changed,  and  we  felt  our- 
selves bounding  along  with  a  spanking  breeze  tow- 
ards our  proposed  destination.  Before  dark,  the 
twin  lights  of  Havre,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  were 
visible  on  the  horizon ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
hours,  which  appeared  to  me  interminable,  we  cast 
anchor,  in  a  kind  of  confused  darkness,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  At  twelve  I  retired  to  rest,  at  least 
to  such  as  could  be  obtained  amid  a  rolling  and 
bumping,  which  raised  in  my  mind  an  interesting 
speculation  as  to  whether  our  stern  would  be  stove 


in,  or  our  anchor-chains  parted.  We  were  resist- 
ing the  full  force  of  the  tide  pouring  up  the  river, 
and  the  waves  delivered  such  blows  on  our  quarter, 
that  Brown  fancied  more  than  once  that  we  must 
have  struck  on  a  rock.  Towards  morning  the  com- 
motion began  to  abate ;  at  six  I  rose  and  went  on 
deck,  and  the  scene  I  beheld  —  more  striking  after 
such  a  night  —  fully  compensated  me  for  all  I  had 
undergone. 

Around  us,  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun,  rotle  ves- 
sels of  almost  all  nations,  loosening  their  pyramids 
of  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  plunging  among  the 
fresh  billows  like  steeds  impatient  of  restraint. 
The  beautiful  banks  of  the  Seine  half  encircled  us 
towards  Honfleur,  and  immediately  in  front  rose  the 
town  of  Havre,  —  a  mass  of  tall  white  houses,  with 
their  long  windows  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  soft  breeze,  mingling  with  the  sweet  clear  air 
of  Fiance,  added  much  to  our  enjoyment,  and  noth- 
ing was  wanted  to  complete  it  but  to  sail  in,  amid 
general  admiration,  and  take  up  our  quarters  in  one 
of  those  bright  mansions  where  elegance  and  luxury 
seemed  alike  to  await  us.  Although  it  was  so  early, 
the  pier  was  already  black  with  a  mass  of  visitors, 
this  being  a  favorite  promenade  for  the  bathers,  par- 
ticularly when  the  port  is  open  for  the  admission  of 
vessels.  But,  although  we  were  so  near  our  smiling 
destination,  it  seemed  impossible  to  reach  it.  No 
pilot  was  visible,  and  we  went  bumping  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  harbor,  performing,  in  company 
with  the  other  expectant  vessels,  a  kind  of  irregular 
quadrille.  At  length  a  boat  was  seen  emerging, 
and  making  in  our  direction  ;  it  contained  two  men. 
We  threw  out  a  rope,  hauled  them  alongside,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  had  a  certificate.  They 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  I  could  not  find  a 
regular  pilot  disengaged.  I  then  demanded  what  I 
was  to  pay.  "  Thirty  francs."  I  offered  them 
twenty  ;  whereupon  they  let  go  the  rope,  taking  off 
their  hats,  with  a  polite  "  Bon  jour  !  "  Here,  then, 
we  were  again  on  our  travels.  Brown,  however, 
being  a  knowing  man,  observed  a  large  vessel  enter- 
ing the  port,  and,  rightly  judging  that  where  there 
was  water  for  her  there  was  water  for  us,  we  sailed 
in  most  gallantly,  and  took  up  our  position  in  the 
basin  along  one  of  the  principal  quays.  We  were 
not  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  pilot,  although  it  is  a 
general  rule  in  France  that  a  certain  sum  must  be 
paid  whether  one  be  employed  or  not ;  and  even  the 
Seuthampton  packet,  which  is  constantly  passing  to 
and  fro,  has  to  pay  fourteen  pounds  a  week  for 
pilotage. 

Although  living  on  board  is  very  pleasant  in 
rivers  and  some  open  harbors,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  agreeable  in  "  basins "  and  town  canals 
such  as  those  at  Havre.  Not  only  did  the  crowd  of 
shipping  oblige  us  to  be  constantly  changing  our 
position,  but,  although  the  water  glittered  with 
silvery  little  fish,  the  larger  portion  of  its  floating 
burden  was  neither  beautiful  nor  fragrant.  There 
were  also  only  two  ways  of  reaching  the  yacht,  and 
neither  was  entirely  satisfactory.  One  was  to  send 
the.  gig  to  the  steps,  which  were  in  such  a  filthy 
state  that  we  always  carried  away  some  little 
souvenir  along  with  us ;  the  other  was  to  cross  a 
yacht  beside  us,  attempting  which  always  occasioned 
a  disagreeable  commotion,  —  the  company  on  board 
adjusting  their  eye-glasses  and  lorgnettes,  while  the 
captain,  with  a,  politeness  we  could  have  dispensed 
with,  placed  mats  for  us  to  walk  upon,  and  called 
two  men  with  mops  to  clean  up  after  us.  We  found 
it,  for  many  reasons,    desirable    to    take   up   our 
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quarters  in  the   hotel,  which  we   found  most  con- 
venient ami  comfortable. 

Durin g  our  stay  we  made  acquaintance  with  an 
Anieriean  family,  principally  through  Arethusa's 
taking  a  fancy  to  their  daughter,  who  was  a  very 
fascinating  little  girl.  Her  father  was  a  particularly 
quiet,  retiring  man,  and  I  was  much  surprised  on  his 
telling  me  that  lie  had  been  a  blockade-runner. 
He  spoke  highly  of  President  Davis  as  a  disinter- 
ested man,  and  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  that 
he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  President's 
assassination, —  an  act,  as  he  observed,  planned  and 
executed  by  madmen.  He  said  that,  at  first,  block- 
ade-running was  very  remunerative,  but  after  a 
time  the  Yankees  grew  too  sharp,  and  it  became  a 
losing  buainWB.  The  squadron  established  com- 
munications with  the  shore,  and  one  dark  night, 
when  he  had  just  set  out  with  a  fine  vessel  and  a 
large  cargo,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  harbor, 
as  a  signal.  One  of  the  gunboats  was  immediately 
under  weigh,  so  that,  to  avoid  capture,  he  Avas 
obliged  to  run  his  vessel  aground  and  abandon  her, 
in  accomplishing  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
.  several  wounded  by  the  enemy.  It  became  eventu- 
ally a  very  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  such  was  the 
fire  kept  up,  that  when  attempting  a  run,  not  a  man 
could  stand  on  deck,  even  for  the  purpose  of  steer- 
ing. The  vessels  were  built  in  Liverpool  and  other 
ports  of  England,  and  being  necessarily  very  sharp 
and  narrow,  many  of  them  had  foundered  at  sea, — 
few  people  knew  how  many.  He  had  at  that  time 
several  upon  his  hands,  for  they  were  almost  un- 
salable, being  too  large  for  river  purposes,  and  too 
cranky  for  the  sea.  These  and  other  details  were 
interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  met  with  many  sailors 
who  had  been  engaged  in  these  enterprises.  Most, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  embark  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  would  endanger  their  certificates  ;  and 
although  they  were  promised  a  large  bonus  if  the 
attempt  succeeded,  it  had  become  well  known  that 
many  had  been  afterwards  defrauded  of  their  due, 
in  which  case  they  were  left  without  any  redress. 
The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  seamen  I  had 
met  with  were  decidedly  with  the  United  States. 

I  should  recommend  all  yachtsmen  who  visit  this 
neighborhood  to  lie  at  Honfleur,  where  there  is  a 
clean  basin  and  a  pretty  country,  in  preference  to 
Havre,  which  is  a  most  undesirable  station.  The 
charges  appeared  to  me  very  heavy,  —  among  others 
was  one  of  five  francs  a  day  for  leave  to  keep  a  fire 
on  board.  When  leaving  for  England,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow  us  out,  which  cost 
twenty  francs  more  ;  and  altogether  the  payments 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

We  left  in  the  evening  for  the  Solent.  Night 
came  on  when  we  were  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  shore,  and  we  had  to  exercise  great  vigilance 
to  keep  clear  of  the  numerous  fishing  and  coasting 
vessels,  which  were  sailing  about  without  lights. 

At  one  time  we.  almost  grazed  the  stern  of  a  large 
pilot-boat.  Should  any  disaster  occur,  the  parties 
not  exhibiting  a  light  are  liable  for  the  whole  dam- 
age ;  but  this  will  afford  little  consolation  to  those 
who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  compensation 
for  losses.  It  was  not  far  from  where  we  were  now 
that  a  remarkable  accident  occurred  some  years 
past  to  a  gallant  admiral,  since  "  gone  aloft."  He 
was  not  engaged  at  the  time  in  fighting  the  French, 
but  was  crossing  over  most  peaceably  in  the  Havre 
steamer.  The  night  was  dark,  it  was  blowing  half 
a  gale,  and  the  old  sailor  was  standing  near  the 
stern,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  weather  before  he 


retired,  when  suddenly  an  immense  spar  swept 
across  the  after  part  of  the  deck.  To  avoid  being 
knocked  into  the  sea,  he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  in  an 
instant  was  whirled  aloft  in  the  air,  and  then  pitched 
down  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave.  He  held  on  with 
the  strengtn  which  the  danger  of  immediate  death 
supplies,  and  became  by  degrees  able  to  realize,  his 
critical  position.  He  was  clinging  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit  of  a  large  vessel,  which,  having  no  lights 
up,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  steamer.  The 
latter  had  got  i\x\c,  and  proceeded  on  her  course, 
and  the  admiral  was  no  doubt  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  collision.  In  vain  he  called  and 
shouted  ;  the  breaking  of  the  waves  and  the  labor- 
ing of  the  ship  drowned  all  other  sounds.  At 
length,  when  he  was  almost  exhausted,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  letting  himself  drop  into  the  sea,  some 
boys  on  board  went  to  amuse  themselves  on  the 
bowsprit,  and,  hearing  from  the  end  of  it  what  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  an  unearthly  cry,  nearly  fell 
into  the  water  with  fright.  They  called  some  of 
the  men,  who  at  once  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
sounds,  and  the  admiral  was  speedily  hauled  in,  and 
restoratives  applied.  His  arms,  however,  were  so 
injured  by  the  protracted  strain  upon  the  sinews, 
that  he  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a  month. 

I  remained  ail  night  on  deck,  for  the  wind  fresh- 
ened so  much  during  the  passage  that  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  I  wished  to  see  how  the  vessel 
was  handled. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  her  ''snug"  by  setting 
the  trysail  and  storm  jib ;  but  Brown  determined 
to  keep  on,  as  he  thought  the  gale  would  increase 
before  it  lessened.  Havre,  owing  to  its  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  grand  depot  for  rare  animals, 
especially  birds ;  and  Arethusa  had  persuaded  me 
to  purchase  her  some  from  Senegal,  whose  plumage 
had  caught  the  deep  lustre  of  the  tropics.  As  the 
vessel  was  laboring  on  among  the  waves  at  midnight, 
the  spars  groaning  and  shrieking  as  if  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits  had  taken  possession  of  the  rigging,  a 
flas*h  of  light  appeared  to  cross  the  deck.  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  cause  of  it  in  the  dim  glimmer 
of  the  ship's  lamp,  but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  turmoil  had  set  free  one  of  the  little 
prisoners  below.  Such  was  the  case.  Poor  thing, 
it  was  soon  free  indeed  !  It  had  flown  under  one 
of  the  boats,  and  I  would  not  have  it  disturbed,  for 
fear  it  should  take  fright  and  fly  overboard  ;  but 
my  care  in  this  respect  was  of  no  avail.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  it  again  on  the  wing  beside  us.  It 
attempted  to  regain  the  vessel  by  making  for  the 
bow,  but  just  as  it  was  about  to% perch  on  the  rail, 
the  wind  gullying  out  of  the  jib  caught  it,  and  swept 
it  down  into  the  dark,  merciless  deep..  "Beauty 
attracts  as  many  thieves  as  gold  " ;  and  there,  on 
that  tempestuous  night,  far  from  its  sunny  home, 
this  poor  little  captive  was  release;!  forever  from  its 
prison  bars,  and  perhaps  found  the  surges  of  that  wild 
sea  more  friendly  than  the  selfish  tenderness  of  man. 

After  the  banging  and  creaking  which  had  been 
going  on  all  night,  we  were  not  sorry  to  see  through 
the  misty  morning  rain  the  phantom  cliffs  of  Albion, 
—  St.  Catherine's  Head  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  "  Isle."  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however, 
before  we  felt  the  shelter  of  the  highlands  ;  and  the 
men  stood  collected  together  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  watching  the  bowsprit,  —  which  bent  like  a 
reed  beneath  the  straining  jib,  —  and  giving  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  would  "  go,"  and  that  we  should 
"  get  into  trouble." 

One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  protest  that  we 
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were  tearing  the  vessel  to  pieces,  and  that  we  should 
be  "  drowned  like  rats."  But  Brown  at  the  helm 
appeared  in  no  way  discomposed,  although  in  his 
expression  there  was  that  mixture  of  keenness  and 
determination  which  seenii  peculiar  to  seafaring 
men  on  critical  occasions.  lie  said  the  weather 
would  be  worse  before  it  was  better ;  that  the  bow- 
spirit  wa3  a  good  stick  ;  and  that  he  liked  to  see 
what  the  ve.-sel  could  do.  His  forecast  of  the 
weather  proved  correct,  for  the  gale  continued  to 
increase  until  we  reached  Portsmouth  ;  and  there,  in 
smooth  water,  it  blew  with  such  fury  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  deck.  After  some 
deliberation  we  selected  what  appeared  to  be  a 
goo  1  anchorage,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  be  able 
to  retire  below  and  turn  in,  after  such  a  fatiguing 
night.  My  disappointment  was  proportion -ibly  great, 
when,  just  as  I  had  begun  to  feel  the  relief  of  repose, 
and  to  relax  into  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep,  I  was 
aroused  by  a  shouting,  tramping,  and  clanking  over- 
head, the  cause  of  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
It  was  evident  they  were  weighing  anchor,  — surely 
we  were  not  going  to  sea  again !  I  hurried  on  my 
clothes,  and  stumbled  up  the  companion.  There  I 
at  once  perceived  the  cause  of  the  disturbince. 
We  had  taken  up  a  position  right  in  the  way  of  the 
floating-bridge,  which  was  steaming  down  upon  us, 
roaring  and  clattering  like  some  invention  of  the 
infernal  regions,  a  very  "monstrum  'horrendum, 
informe,  ingens."  By  great  dexterity  we  frustrated 
its  evil  intentions,  and  again  coasted  about  to  look 
for  a  quiet  locality.  The  best  we  could  find  was 
under  the  stern  of  a  frigate,  which,  as  Brown 
observed,  was  sure  to  have  chosen  a  good  position. 
Here  we  should  at  "all  events  be  at  rest;  and 
although  the  late  commotion  had  left  me  with  a 
slight  headache,  I  again  turned  into  my  berth  to 
solicit  sleep.  The  balmy  visitor  soon  arrived,  and  I 
was  just  beginning  to  see  Spriggs  dancing  a  hornpipe 
on  my  last  brief,  when  I  was  stunned  by  a  sound  to 
which  thunder  would  have  been  a  pinfall.  It 
seemed  as  though  everything  in  the  vessel  —  my 
own  head  included  —  had  been  suddenly  blown  to 
pieces.  I  had  scarcely  collected  my  senses,  and 
gazed  mechanically  out  to  see  whether  I  was  in  air 
or  water,  when  another  report  set  all  my  nerves 
ringing.  I  forthwith  summoned  Bolter,  the  steward, 
and  heard  to  my  dismay  that  one  of  the  princes  had 
arrived,  and  the  frigate  was  firing  a  royal  salute  just 
over  our  heads.  Under  these  circumstances,  sleep 
being  out  of  the  question,  and  my  headache  much 
increased,  it  seemed  absurd  to  lie  longer  in  my 
berth.  I  accordingly  dressed,  ordered  the  boat,  and 
set  out  for  a  stroll  on  shore,  thinking  the  fresh  air 
might  revive  me,  and  I  probably  should  have  derived 
benefit  had  I  been  in  any  other  tosvn  but  Gosport. 
The  damp  and  gloom  of  the  place  seemed  positively 
infectious,  and  I  felt  as  though  the  dreariness  and 
discomfort  by  which  I  was  surrounded  had  taken 
possession  of  me  furever. 

I  returned  more  dispirited  and  unwell  than  when 
I  started,  and,  after  calling  a  council,  gave  orders  to 
weigh  anchor  immediately  for  Southampton.  The 
event  proved  that  my  directions  were  easier  given 
than  followed.  The  anchor  exhibited  a  steadfastness 
perfectly  emblematic.  In  vain  the  men  strained 
and  toiled  at  the  windlass,  in  vain  Brown  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  prolific  genius,  —  the  anciio.' 
would  not  come  up.  The  men  said  the  girls  of 
Gosport  had  got  hold  of  it,  but,  however  that  might 
be,  we  could  neither  raise  it  nor  afford  to  lose  it,  so 
our  position  was  most  embarrassing.     Brown's  last 


suggestion  was  that  we  should  send  to  our  sulphure- 
ous friends  alongside,  who  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  infernal  instruments,  for  the  loan  of 
some  grappling-irons.  He  went  in  person  to  make 
the  reque-t;  was  received  with  great  civility  ;  and  a 
boat  with  six  hands  was  sent  off  to  our  assistance. 
The  irons  were  let  down,  and  twitched,  and  twisted, 
and  dodged,  and  jerked,  but,-alas!  without  any  re- 
sult, —  the  anchor  remained  a  constant  quantity. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  send  for  a  diver, 
an  expensive  and  tedious  expedient,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  moving  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  boat,  indeed,  containing  the  ap- 
paratus was  very  soon  brought  into  position,  but  the 
equipment  of  the  performer  consumed  an  incredibly 
long  time.  At  length,  however,  the  operation  was 
completed,  and  the  pale,  sickly  little  man  —  for  the 
occupation  is  unhealthy  —  was  transformed  into  the 
most  formidable  monster  I  ever  saw  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Polytechnic.  He  looked  horrible  and 
heavy  enough  to  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit;  but  still 
it  was  necessary  to  fasten  leaden  weights  to  his  feet, 
to  enable  him  to  walk  under  water.  Our  anchor 
had  caujht  in  one  of  the  government  moorings, 
which  form  such  a  network,  at  the  bottom  of  Ports- 
mouth harbor,  that  the  divers  are  constantly  in  re- 
quisition to  release  unfortunate  strangers,  and  make, 
as  I  was  informed,  a  very  respectable  living. 

The  next  morning  was  lovely  ;  the  breeze  was 
light  and  fresh,  and  the  water  so  calm  that  but  for 
the  changing  scenery  we  should  have  imagined  our- 
selves motionless.  Everything  around  seemed  to 
breathe  joy,  and  happiness,  and  health.  There  was 
considerable  activity  on  the  water,  but  it  was  the 
activity  of  pleasure,  not  of  business.  It  seemed  as 
though  both  Nature  and  man  had  united  in  keeping 
a  general  holiday.  Here  ran  the  swift  excursion 
steamers,  freighted  with  youth  and  beauty,  with 
bright  smiles  and  brilliant  colors  ;  there  glided  the 
gay  yacht,  the  triumph  of  art,  the  home  of  enter- 
prise and  fashion.  We  anchored  at  the  head  of  the 
pier,  and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  except  as 
regards  society,  Southampton,  as  a  yatching  station, 
has  great  advantages  over  Ryde. 

Next  day  one  of  the  men  I  had  originally  en- 
gaged at  this  port  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave.  He  said  he  was  unable  to  stand  the  heat  of 
the  forecastle,  which  I  was  surprised  to  hear,  as  he 
had  been  long  in  the  West  Indian  trade. 

I  should  mention  that  I  had  heard  some  com- 
plaints on  the  subject  the  year  before,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly caused  an  opening  to  be  made  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel,  which  was  ever  afterwards  kept 
religiously  shut.  I  had  also  bought  a  stove,  to 
enable  the  men  to  cook  on  deck ;  but  the  second 
day  after  its  arrival  it  was  packed  away  somewhere, 
below,  and  never  appeared  again.  This  unexpected 
notice  to  leave  caused  us  some  annoyance,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  desirable  substitute.  The  only 
man  who  appeared  at  all  suitable  was  a  thin,  sallow 
individual,  with  whom  Brown  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
observing  that  he  was  "  a  light  hand."  We  were, 
however,  somewhat  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  owing 
to  his  bringing  a  written  testimonial,  a  kind  of  recom- 
mendation yatchsmen  seldom  possess.  He  was  con- 
sequently engaged,  but  scarcely  had  the  agreement 
been  made  when  he  informed  us  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  and  that  while  at  Southampton  he 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  night  oh  shore. 
All,  especially  my  wife,  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  permission  was  accord- 
ingly given,  which  was  soon  interpreted  to  admit  of 
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his  leaving  at  four  for  his  conjugal  tea,  and  not  re- 
turning until  twelve  next  clay.  At  this  hour  he  was 
not  any  great  acquisition,  as  he  said  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  yachts  to  do  any  work  after  breakfast, 
and  in  this  respect  acted  well  up  to  his  principles. 
On  Sunday  lie  never  appeared  at  all,  as  he  said 
that  no  blessing  attended  people  who  worked  on 
Sunday ;  but  from  what  I  heard  he  did  not  consider 
intoxication  upon  that  day  to  be  at  all  equally  of- 
fensive. He  promised,  however,  to  be  constantly  at 
his  post  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  home,  and  we  looked  forward  brightly  to 
the  time  when  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vices and  experience,  of  which  he  gave  a  most  tan- 
talizing account.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes !  The  invaluable  Jones  sprained  his  wrist  on 
the  very  day  we  left  Southampton.  He  was  unable 
to  haul  or  coil ;  it  would  have  been  cruelly  to  have 
attempted  to  make  use  of  him  in  any  way.  He  per- 
haps thought  that  he  should  be  doing  us  the  greatest 
service  by  standing  about  the  deck  in  picturesque 
attitudes,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  assuming  a  love- 
lorn and  sentimental  expression  ;  but  Brown,  being 
of  an  entirely  different  opinion,  had  the  heartless- 
ness  to  say  that  the  alleged  injury  was  all  "  a  sham," 
and  told  the  elegant  artiste,  on  his  refusing  to  do  his 
work,  that  he  was  a  "  growler  "  and  a  "  good-for-noth- 
ing." This  led  to  recriminations.  Jones  applied  to 
me,  and  talked  and  complained  so  much,  and  with 
so  little  regard  to  what  he  said,  that  I  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  sprain  his  tongue  as  well  as  his  wrist. 
Our  faith  in  him  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  undergo 
several  severe  trials.  We  had  full  reliance  on  his 
experience  as  a  fisherman,  until,  on  his  being  shown 
a  brill,  he  said  it  was  a  turbot,  and  our  high  opinion 
of  his  knowledge  of  navigation  was  not  increased 
when  he  mistook  the  Caskets  for  the  Hanois  light. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  his  antecedents  were  not 
very  promising;  for  although  he  liad  only  been  ten 
years  at  sea,  he  had  sailed  in  seventeen  yachts,  and 
one  of  them,  on  his  own  showing,  he  had  lately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sark. 
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IDLE  MEN. 

Oxly  among  an  Oriental  people  could  the  idea 
ever  have  first  grown  up,  that  labor  has  been  im- 
posed by  God  upon  man  as  an  infliction.  Whatev- 
er curse  has  been  entailed  on  us  by  Adam's  original 
transgression,  surely  it  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  so 
much  in  the  obligation  to  work  and  labor  as  in  the 
consequences  of  refusing  to  do  so.  That  perfect 
happiness  is  unattainable  in  this  world  is  a  proposi- 
tion obtaining  universal  consent ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  to  be  had  by  doing  what  we  think 
to  be  our  duty  is  conceded  by  everybody  who  unites 
serious  reflection  with  a  little  experience.  One  step 
more,  and  we  are  on  the  ground  we  propose  to  oc- 
cupy in  this  paper.  No  sane  person  has  ever  been 
able  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  human  duty  from  the 
idea  of  doing  something.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  work  done  should  be  remunerative,  or  even 
productive,  in  the  economical  signification  of  those 
words.  Indeed,  the  best  sort  of  work  is  not  demon- 
strably either  one  or  the  other.  Still,  it  is  labor.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  idleness.  Idleness  essentially  means 
neglect  or  absence  of  duty ;  and  neglect  or  absence  of 
duty  inevitably  invites  the  full  weight  of  that  curse 
whose  load  can  be  materially  lightened  by  a  recog- 
nition of  active  obligations,  and  alacrity  in  per- 
forming them. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question. 


A  glance,  at  its  practical  side  will  but  enforce  the 
same  conclusion.  Who  are  the  most  miserable 
people  in  the  world  ?  Idle  men.  They  are  a 
burden  to  themselves,  and  they  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  to  their  neighbors.  The  idle  man  lies  in 
bed  of  a  morning  as  long  as  ever  he  can,  not  because 
he  is  content  to  be  there,  but  because  he  dreads  to 
get  up  and  find  nothing  wherewith  to  entertain  his 
vacuity.  As  far  as  other  people  are  concerned,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  he  ever  gets  out  of  it ;  for  as 
long  as  he  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  though  he  is 
himself  doing  no  good,  he  is  doing  no  positive  harm 
to  others.  It  is  when  he  is  dressed,  and  invades  an 
arena  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  which  does  not 
belong  to  him,  that  he  becomes  such  a  torment  and 
a  plague.  He  expects  to  have  some  occupation  or 
ottier  —  always  of  a  worthless,  and  often  of  a 
mischievous  kind  —  found  for  him  by  those  who  are 
busy  attending  to  their  own ;  and,  as  the  world  is 
much  too  absorbed  with  its  own  pressing  engage- 
ments to  concern  itself  about  his  feeble  wants,  he 
begins  the  day  by  being  ill-tempered  with  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  idle  man  is 
usually  out  of  humor  till  luncheon-time.  Xevy 
often  he  has  worked  himself  by  that  hour  into  such 
a  sulky  rage  with  himself  and  everything,  that  the 
announcement  even  of  one  of  his  chief  amusements 
is  powerless  to  restore  his  equanimity.  Now  and 
then,  however,  a  chance  of  eating  and  drinking  does 
make  him,  for  a  brief  period,  an  endurable  member 
of  society.  But  it  is  not  for  long.  Even  an  idle 
man  cannot  eat  and  drink  forever ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  he  can  eat  and  drink  no 
further,  his  occupation  has  once  more  gone.  The 
papers  have  been  offered  him,  but  he  never  finds 
anything  in  them.  That  they  are  printed  at  all  is 
a  source  of  constant  wonderment  to  him.  If  a 
cheap  Liberal  journal  happens  to  provide  him  with 
a  very  full  account  of  a  very  nasty  trial,  in  that 
case  he  prevails  upon  himself  to  read,  and  the  day 
may  be  regarded  as  an  off-day  with  him.  For  once, 
he  is  not  absolutely  idle. 

But  even  the  pruriency  of  Radicalism,  anxious  to 
push  its  fortunes,  is  unable  to  provide  him  with  five 
columns  of  dirt  every  day  in  the  week ;  and,  when 
the  supply  of  printed  indecencyr  runs  short,  the  poor 
creature  has  to  fall  back  upon  himself.  And  what 
a  fall !  He  collapses  utterly,  curses  the  inherent  dul- 
lness of  things,  and  hesitates  between  hanging  himself 
and  going  to  bed  again.  He  finally  solves  his  doubts 
by  having  a  glass  of  sherry  : 

....  "The  heart  that  's  cankered 
Hath  one  infallible  resource,  —  the  tankard,'' 

writes  S.  C.  C. ;  and  the  man  that  is  bored  has  the 
same  admirable  remedy  within  his  reach.  The  idle 
man  is  always  bored,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  is  his 
friend  in  need.  It  is  the  one  great  institution  of  his 
life.  It  has  this  slight  drawback,  that  it  ultimately 
aggravates  the  malady  it  is  intended  to  alleviate. 
Periodical  glasses  of  sherry  ruin  the  digestion,  induce 
dyspepsia,  and  make  a  liver  ;  and  when  a  man  is,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  idle  and  suffering  from  the 
liver,  no  intelligent  jury  could  possibly  refuse  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances  for  any  one  who 
violently  got  rid  of  him.  "  The  devil  and  all "  is 
supposed  to  be  a  strong  and  expressive  phrase  ;  but 
it  is  much  too  weak  to  express  the  habitual  mood  of 
a  human  being  suffering  from  such  a  complication  of 
disorders.  Were  his  miseries  confined  to  himself 
alone,  we  should  not  care  one  straw.  Unfortunate- 
ly, nobody  is  secure  against  being  called  upon,  ever 
and  anon,  to  share  them. 
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He  is  perpetually  in  the  way  of  those  wlio  cannot 
help  being  about  liim  ;  and  when  he  has  made  him- 
self so  unbearable  that  he  positively  has  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  the  greatest  amount  of  conceivable 
happiness  simply  by  taking  himself  oil",  he  merely 
transfers  his  odious  presence  to  people  on  whom  he 
has  still  less  right  to  inflict  it.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
decencies  of  lite  render  it  possible,  he  makes  a  round 
of  calls,  and  touts  through  the  neighborhood  to  find 
somebody  as  idle  as  himself  or  foolishly  good-natured 
enough  to  seem  to  be  so. 

But  it  is  not  time  —  either  his  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's—  alone  that  he  wastes.  He  is  equally  un- 
sparing of  their  money.  Just  as  industry  is  in  itself 
the  most  thrifty  of  all  things,  so  is  idleness  in  itself 
the  most  wasteful.  Information  and  profit  are  often 
to  be  had  gratis ;  but  amusement  never  is.  All  day 
long  the  idle  man  is  yearning  and  yawning  to  be 
amused  ;  and,  if  he  is  to  get  it,  he  must  perforce  pay 
for  it.  Even  glasses  of  sherry  cost  something.  An- 
other item,  that  of  locomotion,  —  for  idle  men  are 
invariably  possessed  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  —  is  a 
much  more  serious  one.  Eighteenpence  goes  a  long 
way  in  periodical  single  glasses  of  sherry  for  one  af- 
ternoon, but  it  does  not  go  far  in  hansom  cabs. 
To  ascend  from  very  small  things  to  great,  it  does  not 
go  at  all  towards  paying  for  a  four  in-hand,  or  even 
for  mail-phaetons  and  thoroughbreds. 

Dinners  to  other  people,  in  order  not  to  be  com- 
pelled ever  to  dine  alone  ;  cigars  to  other  people,  in 
order  never  to  have  to  smoke  alone  ;  boxes  for  other 
people,  in  order  never  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
theatre  alone,  —  are  expensive  methods  of  procuring 
society  and  killing  time.  Bat  even  those  whom  the 
idle  man  thus  selfishly  regales  are  themselves  often 
led  by  his  mean  munificence  into  outlay' which  they 
can  ill,  or  not  at  all,  afford.  lie  is  probably  ruining 
himself,  but  lie  is  also  injuring  them.  They  dread 
his  approach,  and  they  inwardly  deprecate  his 
hospitality.  The  last  and  worst  consequences  we 
have  not  even  glanced  at.  It  is  idleness  that  make 
some  rich  men  take  to  gambling  and  the  turf.  They 
crave  for  excitement,  and  they  must  have  it,  at  all 
cost  and  under  all  risks.  Thus  it  is  idleness  which 
fells  ancestral  oaks,  mortgages  patrimonial  acres, 
dishonors  great  names,  and  imperils  an  aristocratic 
order  that  is  even  more  useful  than  it  is  ornamental. 
It  is  idleness  which  has  made  several  patricians  of 
our  time  more  democratic  in  effect  than  John  Bright, 
more  subversive  than  Fenianism,  —  more  loathsome, 
if  possible,  than  Finlen.  Against  insolent  levellers 
and  dirty  blasphemers  Society  can  contend  ;  but 
against  scandalous  young  peers  and  titled  spend- 
thrifts Conservatism  fights  in  vain.  We  wonder  if 
these  "  sad  lolers,"  who  are  so  solicitous  to  "  soil  a 
name  for  aye,"  are  aware  that  they  are  thus  inflict- 
ing irreparable  hurt  on  something  infinitely  more 
precious  than  themselves  or  their  house  ?  Lords,  it 
is  true,  may  easily  fade  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
bined authority  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that,  when  once  destroyed,  they  are 
even  more  difficult  to  supply  afresh  than  a  bold 
peasantry,  —  a  fact  which  several  European  coun- 
tries are  learning  to  their  cost.  But  human  nature 
and  human  society  are  so  constituted  that  nothing 
can  destroy  them  except  their  own  folly ;  and  the 
greatest  folly  of  which  they  can  possibly  be  guilty  is 
idleness. 

The  industry  of  a  nobleman,  01*  of  any  person  of 
vast  possessions,  goes  twice  as  far,  and  is  thought 
twice  as  much  of,  as  the  industry  of  a  person  who  is, 
by  needier  circumstances,  compelled  to  it.    May  we 


not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  is 
about  to  show  the  purposeless,  indolent  young  men  of 
the  time  what  an  individual  of  exalted  rank  and  colos- 
sal income  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  with  such  a  gift  ? 
He  has  just  come  into  £300,000  a  year,  and  has  been 
making  speeches  which  do  infinite  credit  both  to  his 
head  and  heart,  and  augur  auspiciously  for  his  future 
career.  Except  that  a  Radical  journalist  unwarrant- 
ably declared  him  to  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
newspaper  rumor  has  not  hitherto  been  busy  with 
his  name.  That  is  all  in  his  favor.  We  therefore 
trust  and  believe  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  splen- 
did fortune  and  such  glorious  prospects  will,  by  the 
industrious  usefulness  of  his  life,  address  a  practical 
rebuke  to  those  pests  of  society,  Idle  Men. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  rumor  that  Tennyson  has  a  long  poem  —  the 
longest  he  has  ever  written  —  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  has  'probably  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
Browning  is  engaged  on  a  work  announced  to  appear 
some  time  during  the  winter. 

The  richest  Chinese  library  in  the  world  is  now 
in  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  11,607  volumes, 
with  a  number  of  wood  engravings  and  MSS.  It 
lias  been  collected  by  the  Russian  Gon>  ul-General 
in  Pekin,  who  is  now  anxious  to  sell  it  to  some  insti- 
tution. . 

A  FRENCH  chemist  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
method  of  manufacturing  transparent  looking-glasses, 
—  terms  which  seem  to  imply  a  self-contradiction. 
Instead  of  mercury  he  uses  platinum  for  the  back 
of  the  glass ;  and  his  preparation  has  the  virtue  of 
concealing  every  defect  in  the  glass  itself.  M».  Dode 
says  that  his  looking-glass  may-  be  used  for  windows, 
so  transparent  is  it. 

If  is  stated  that  the  production  of  wine  in  Franco 
was  68  millions  of  hectolitres  (1/196,657,356  gallons) 
in  1865;  in  1867  it  was  65  millions  of  hectolitres 
(1,430,628,355  gallons)  ;  and  this  year  the  vintage 
is  estimated  to  be  72  miliions  of  hectolitres  (1,584, 
696,024  gallons).  If  this  increase  continues,  the 
Coming  Man  will  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of 
drinking,  if  he  should  be  "  so  dispoged,"  as  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  say. 

A  CLEVER  young  sculptor,  by  name  George  Mac- 
callum,  has  just  died  in  Scotland.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  group  of  figures  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memo- 
rial at  the  time  of  his  death.  Like  so  many  other 
Scotch  artists, 'Maccallum  raised  himself  from  a  very 
obscure  position  entirely  by  the  skill  of  his  hand 
and  brain.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of 
great  promise ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  several 
works  as  indications  of  what  he  might  in  mature 
years  have  accomplished. 

There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
engaged  upon  a  life  of  George  III.,  of  whom  he 
proposes  to  make  a  hero.  The  London  Review 
remarks:  "It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  not  do,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  report.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  great  genius  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  interpreted  Cromwell  for 
us,  who  first  acquainted  his  countrymen  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  German  literature,  and  then  of  the 
sham  political  prophet  who  put  slavery  into  a  nut- 
shell and  afterwards  shot  Niagara,  one  is  disposed 
to  think  that  after  a  certain  age  no  man  whose  rep- 
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Hi  is  valuable  to  his  country  should  bo  permit- 
ted to  write.  Wo  hope,  Mr.  Carlyle  will  let  the 
poor,  dull  old  king  alone,  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
rumor  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a  feeble  satirist." 

A  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Glasgow,  has  set  in  opera- 
tion a  number  of  cheap  dimng-ptaces,  in  that  city, 
which  have  not  only  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  their  benevolent  projector,  but  have 
apparently  been  productive  of  a  happy  effect  in  a' 
direction  not  originally  contemplated.  The  cooks 
and  attendants  are  all  women,  and  their  habits  of 
neatness  and  culinary  skill  are  so  highly  prized  by 
the  clerks  and  artisan*  of  Glasgow,  that  Mr.  Corbett 
finds  he  can  seldom  keep  any  of  his  girls  beyond  a 
short  period. 

During  the  recent  eclipse,  says  a  Bombay  paper, 
the  most  curious  scenes  were  visible  in  the  town. 
"  Men  and  women  in  their  half-barbaric  and  shabby 
dress  were  to  be  seen  going  from  one  temple  to 
another  to  pray  the  deity  to  go  to  the  help  of  the 
luminary  of  the  day  in  Ins  duel  with  the  headless 
giant  '  Rahu.'  The  hallalcorcs,  who  are  the  dregs 
of  the  native  community,  received  charities  of  gold 
and  sdver,  copper,  and  clothes  of  various  kinds. 
The  ignorant  thought  that  these  sweepers  have  the 
efficacy  of  freeing  the  sun  from  this  torment." 

The  Journal  de  Paris  publishes  every  day  a 
toilet  contributed  by  the  Baronne  de  Spare.  The 
following  is  the  Baroness's  idea  of  a  lady's  sporting- 
costume,  and  it  certainly  allows  "  little  to  be  de- 
sired." Imperial  green  habit,  looped  up  with  gold 
chains  and  Macadam  buckles ;  a  black  felt  Tudor 
hat,  Mazarin  collar  of  Venice  lace,  gloves  of  peau 
de  Saxe,  Russian  leather  boots,  petticoat  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes,  Jockey  Club  scent,  hunting-knife 
with  lapis-lazuli  handle,  pocket  handkerchief  with 
six  open-work  hems  and  embroidered  cipher. 

The  ingenious  person  who  manufactures  {or  the 
Paris  papers  "  the  last  bonmot  of  the  Emperor  " 
appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  Here  is  the  latest 
funny  thing:  "  The  Prince  Imperial  was  distributing 
to  some  poor  on  the  road  part  of  the  two  hundred 
francs  his  father  had  given  him  for  this  purpose,  when 
the  cortege  passed  a  placard  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  notice,  "  Mendicity  is  forbidden  in  the  whole  de- 
partment of  the  Basses  Pyrenees."  One  of  the 
aides-de-camp,  M.  Connean,  pointed  it  out,  remarking 
to  the  Prince  that  he  was  infringing  a  prefectorial 
decree.  "  Mendicity,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  is  for- 
bidden, but  cliarity  is  enjoined." 

The  Friend  of  India  regrets  to  learn  that  "  a 
gentleman  of  so  much  sterling  worth  as  the  Hon. 
Prosunno  Coomar  Tagore  should  have  stained  the 
close  of  his  long  career  by  an  act  of  superstition  that 
must  have  the  worst  effects  upon  his  fellow-country- 
men. He  has  bequeathed  estates  for  the  service  of 
the  family  idol,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  16,- 
OOOrs.  That  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  depth  of  attainments  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
natives,  and  who  has  associated  freely  with  Euro- 
peans, should  have  been  so  far  misled,  will  be  the 
subject  of  regret  to  all  Indian  reformers  and  of  gratu- 
lation  to  that  noisy  portion  of  the  community  who  find 
it  to  their  profit  to  fl  itter  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
their  countrymen.  In  his  munificent  donations  to  his 
Sanscrit  College  and  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
in  his  encouragement  of  Oriental  literature  alone, 
we  recognize  the  work  of  Prosunno  Coomar  Tagore. 
His  son,  who  is  a  well-known  Christian  and  barris- 


ter, has  been  disinherited  in  fivor  of  an  '  orthodox  ' 
nephew.,  and  will,  we  understand,  defend  his  rights 
in  the  courts." 

A  brother  and  sister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin were  among  the  victims  of  the  late  terrible  rail- 
way disaster  at  Abergele.  The  Archbishop  prints 
the  following  sonnet  to  their  memory  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  October  :  — 

SONNET 

ON   A  BROTHER    AND    SISTER  WHO   DIED    AT    THE   SAME  TIME, 
ABERGELE,   AUGUST   20,   1868. 

Men  said,  who  saw  th-  tender  love  they  bare 

Each  to  the  other,  and  their  hearts  so  bound 

And  knit  in  one,  that  neither  sought  nor  found 

A  nearer  tie  than  that  affection  rare,  — 

How  with  the  sad  survivor  will  it  fare, 

When  death  shall  lor  a  season  have  undone 

The  links  of  that  close  love;  and,  taking  one, 

The  other  leaves  to  draw  unwelcome  air  ? 

And  some  perchance  who  loved  them  would  revolve    . 

Sadly  the  sadivss  which  on  one  must  fall, 

The  lonely  left  by  that  dividing  day. 

Vain  fears  !  for  He  who  loved  them  best  of  all, 

Mightier  than  we  life's  mysteries  to  solve, 

In  one  fire-chariot  bore  them  both  away. 

The  Paris  Illustration  publishes  a  portrait  (or 
portraits)  of  the  Siamese  twins,  who  are  about  to 
intrust  themselves  to  the  celebrated  surgeon,  M. 
Nelaton,  with  a  view  to  be  separated.  The  twins 
are  simply  and  quietly  dressed  in  costumes  of  iden- 
tical pattern  and  color,  —  dark  morning  coat,  dark 
trousers,  plaid  waistcoat.  It  appears  from  a  memoir 
which  accompanies  the  drawing,  that  the  two  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  is  named  Chang,  the  other  Eng, 
are  fifty-four  years  old,  and  that  they  were  only  four 
when  they  were  taken  from  their  native  land  and 
brought  to  Europe,  whence,  after  they  had  been  ex- 
hibited for  some  years  (with  great  advantage  to 
themselves  and  others),  they  proceeded  to  the 
United  States.  Here,  after  a  certain  time,  they 
bought  land,  made  the  acquaintance  of"  two  charm- 
ing sisters,"  who  consented  to  marry  them,  settled 
on  their  estate,  begot  nine  children  each,  and  lived 
together  in  great  happiness  until  the  American 
civil  war  broke  out.  Then  Chang  declared  himself 
a  Unionist,  Eng  a  Secessionist,  and  the  quarrels  be- 
tween them  became  so  violent  that  the  twins  were 
at  one  time  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel.  So, 
at  least,  says  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Illus- 
tration, who  writes  with  the  air  of  a  man  enjoying 
special  sources  of  information. 

In  a  paper  on  Excursionists,  the  Leader  draws  a 
portrait  that  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  any  one 
who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent:  "  The  typical 
English  excursionist  is  the  queerest  person  in  the 
world.  If  a  man,  he  must  be  short,  and  inclined  to 
stoutness.  He  must  have  a  hat  well  drawn  over  the 
back  of  his  head ;  a  great-coat  over  his  arm ;  a  big 
umbrella  depending  from  the  hand  hidden  beneath 
the  great-coat ;  a  large  carpet-bag  so  well  fined  that 
it  drags  his  right  shoulder  down,  and  gives  him  a  look 
about  the  neck  suggestive  of  stiffness;  a  light  suit, 
which  only  wants  Moses  and  Sons'  label  —  31s.  Qd. 
—  to  make  it  complete ;  a  pair  of  large  boots  excruci- 
atingly well  polished  about  the  bunion-nobs;  weak 
eyes  and  red  eyelids ;  a  convivial  voice,  that  never 
grows  dispirited  through'  its  constant  bereavement 
of  h's;  a  handkerchief  full  of  sandwiches  in  a  back 
pocket;  a  flask  slung  like  binocular  glasses  around 
his  shoulders  ;  '  Bradshaw's  Guide  '  inflating  one  side 
pocket,  and  a  large  pipe  with  a  larger  pouch  of 
tobacco  developing  the  other  side  pocket.  Let  him 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement ;  forever  hover- 
ing around  the  ticket-box   of  the  railway   station ; 
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clinging  to  his  bag,  to  his  coat,  and  to  his  umbrella 
with  a  kind  of  ferocity  that  suggests  that  he  would 
rather  lose  blood  than  allow  any  one  of  these  encum- 
brances to  be  taken  from  him.  Let  him  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  ;  squeezed  in  the 
very  thick  of  a  pressing  mob  eager  for  their  tickets, 
his  face  gradually  blackening,  yet  never  budging  an 
inch,  and  as  apparently  dead  to  the  heavy  bluntness 
of  a  wooden  leg  on  his  foot  as  if  he  were  made  of 
cork  ;  picture  all  this  to  yourself,  and  you  will  get  a 
pretty  fair  notion  of  the  typical  English  excursion- 
ist." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  prints  the  following  pa- 
thetic sketch  of  Charles  Meryon  :  — 

"  On  the  13th  of  February  in  the  present  year 
Charles  Meryon  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Charenton,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  the  second 
time  some  months  before.  The  etchings  which  form 
the  monument  of  his  strange  and  tormented  genius 
will  preserve  his  memory  among  those  who  unite  to 
a  love  of  art  a  tolerance  or  preference  for  its  darker 
and  more  fantastic  shapes  ;  and  a  short  memoir  by 
his  friend,  M.  Burty,  in  the  Chronique  des  Arts,  en- 
ables us  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  tragedy  of 
his  life. 

"  His  original  profession  was  the  navy,  in  which, 
however,  the  eccentric  manifestations  of  his  charac- 
ter allowed  him  to  reach  no  higher  than  the  initial 
grade  of  aspirant  or  midshipman.  In  this  capacity 
he.  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  corvette  Le 
RJdn.  One  of  his  brother  officers  related  to  M. 
Burty  the  following  singular  instance  of  his  dis- 
ordered force  of  will.  The  commander  of  his  ship, 
a  noted  martinet,  maintained  with  unusual  strictness 
the  sanctity  of  the  '  captain's  gig,'  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  was  often  difficult  for  the  midship- 
men to  get  on  shore  when  the  vessel  was  moored  off 
a  station.  On  the  occasion  of  their  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bay  of  Akaroa,  near  Banks's 
Peninsula,  New  Zealand,  young  Meryon  applied  for 
permission  to  go  on  shore  and  build  a  boat  himself 
for  the  use  of  his  comrades.  On  landing,  he  chose 
an  enormous  yew  in  the  forest,  and  having  had  it 
cut  down  by  the  ship's  carpenters,  settled  himself 
beside  it  with  his  tools,  and  remained  there  for  three 
months  without  returning  to  the  ship.  He  was  frail 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  and  suffered  severely 
from  the  frightful  labor  of  shaping  and  hollowing 
out  a  boat  from  the  immense  trunk.  But  in  three 
months'  time  it  was  finished,  and  proved  so  good 
and  seaworthy  a  specimen  of  boat-building,  that 
Captain  Berard,  the  commander,  presented  it,  on  his 
return,  to  the  naval  museum  of  Toulon,  where  we 
have  heard  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

"  When  Meryon  left  the  navy,  he  took  to  the  bus- 
iness, or  profession,  of  engraving ;  but  soon  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  production  and  publication  in 
company  with  his  friend  Delaire,  of  the  strange 
series  of  etchings  which  appeared  under  the  general 
title  '  Paris,'  and  which  are  now  among  the  most  ar- 
dently sought  rarities  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
irrepressible  eccentricity  which  was  afterwards  re- 
vealed in  its  true  character  appeared,  not  only  in 
the  k  haunted  '  look  which  pervades  the  whole  series, 
but  in  the  introduction  of  strange  figures  and  faces 
in  the  air,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  still  more 
in  the  singular  verses  which  Meryon  engraved  on  the 
plates  to  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
Both  the  verses  and  the  pictured  visions  remind  one 
of  AVilliam  Blake,  but  the  French  mystic  has  neither 
the  scriptural  sublimity  nor  the  childlike  play  of  fancy 


which  illuminate  so  much  in  the  bewildering  pic- 
ture-poems  and  poem-picture3  of  the  Englishmen. 
From  1850  to  18G0  Meryon  continued  this  mode  of 
life,  watched  over  by  his  faithful  friend  Delatre, 
whose  task  was  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  by 
the  advances  of  the  malady  which  was  to  destroy 
h!m. 

"  The  gloom  of  his  spirit  seems  to  have  been  precip- 
itated by  a  slight  incident,  after  the  occurrence  of 
which  he  was  never  peaceful  or  cheerful  again.  His 
friend  Braequemond,  the  famous  etcher,  having 
failed  to  find  him  at  home  one  day,  sketched  on  the 
wall,  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit,  %  sparrow  pouncing 
on  a  fly.  Meryon  took  this  as  a  symbol  of  his  des- 
tiny ;  and  on  Delatre  inquiring,  some  days  after,  the 
cause  of  his  evident  depression,  he  pointed  to  the 
sketch  on  the  wall.  '  I  can  no  more  avoid  the  mis- 
fortunes which  are  impending  over  me,'  said  he, 
'  than  that  fly  will  escape  the  beak  of  that  bird.' 
The  rest  of  his  life  is  an  almost  unbroken  history 
of  madness,  alternating  with  intervals  of  fierce  artis- 
tic activity. 

"  During  his  first  residence  at  Charenton  he  ap- 
peared to  be  recovering  his  reason,  and  was  removed 
by  sanguine  friends  only  to  be  replaced  there  in  the 
course  of  last  year.  He  died  of  starvation,  believing 
himself  to  be  Christ  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  resolved  not  to  defraud  the  weak  and  miserable 
by  satisfying  his  hunger.  His  own  works  have 
every  mark  of  disordered  genius.  Old  Paris  was  no 
doubt  quaint  and  gloomy  to  all  eyes,  but  the  str -.snge 
glamour  of  darkness,  the  nameless  suspicion  of  horror, 
which  clings  to  its  gables  and  walls  and  gutters  in 
his  etchings,  is  the  shadow  of  an  inward  cloud." 

Paris  is  at  once  the  most  economical  and  most 
extravagant  city  in  the  world.  .The  French  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Star  gives  an  instance  of 
the  former  trait :  "  Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Paris 
life  decidedly  are  the  small  carts  which  from  five  to 
six  every  morning  call  at  the  back  gates  of  embassies, 
palaces,  ministeres,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  great 
houses  in  general  to  purchase  the  remains  of  the  en- 
tremets, desserts,  and  dinners  in  general,  left,  not 
by  the  upper  ten  thousand  only,  but  likewise  by 
their  servants,  and  sold  every  morning  by  their 
cooks  to  the  emissaries  of  a  race  of  costermongers 
called  '  arlequins,'  whose  stalls  at  the  'Halles'are 
furnished  forth  by  these  '  baked  meats  '  which  made 
their  debut  at  the  tables  of  those  who  rule  our  desti- 
nies. The  carts  are  closed  in,  and  recognizable  by 
the  sort  of  chimneys  in  the  top  to  admit  of  free  cir- 
culation of  air;  the  remains  are  thrown  pele-mele 
into  the  carts,  and  paid  for  by  weight.  You  may  im- 
agine the  aspect  presented  by  this  alia  podrbla  when 
it  reaches  the  '  arlequin  '  stall.  The  first  process  is 
the  triage,  or  sorting,  —  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty 
when  portions  of  lobster  a  la  Mayonnaise  besmeared 
with  soup  a  la  Jullienne  have  to  be  extracted  from 
the  remains  of  a  fruit  tart  in  which  they  are  embed- 
ded. The  most  presentable  morsels  are  pared, 
cleaned (?),  and  arranged  on  a  dish  ;  this  process  tak- 
ing place  in  some  remote  corner  far  from  human 
ken,  as,  naturally,  its  mysteries  would  not  attract 
customers.  Strange  to  say,  by  twelve  o'clock  these 
scraps  off  rich  men's  plates  are  eagerly  bought  up 
by  a  certain  class  of  poor  who  prefer  the  savory  fla- 
vor to  more  wholesome  food.  What  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently pared  and  arranged  for  human  appetite  is 
sold  for  the  food  of  pet  house-dogs,  Italian  grey- 
hounds, and  such  like  aristocratic  quadrupeds.  The 
bones,  however,  found   in   this   detritus   are   care- 
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fully  put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
concentrated  meat,  essence  lozenges,  and  by  them, 
after  they  hiive  boiled  them  down,  sold  to  the 
makers  of  animal  black,  much  in  demand  by  house- 
punters,  &c.  But  to  return  to  our  friends  the 
*  arlequins.'  This  trade  of  buying  up  the  remains 
of  our  friends'  side  dishes  and  second  courses  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  one,  —  many  of  those  who  pursue  it 
retire  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  on  four  or  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  Pas  mal !  The  next  branch  of  this 
trade  is  the  bakers  en  vieux,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  sign  which  attracts  many  a  true  lover  of  antiqui- 
ties, '  Moribond  de  Meubles  en  Yieux.'  Ancient 
furniture,  even  though  stained  by  age  and  rust,  we 
all  appreciate ;  but  ancient  bread,  stained  by  ink 
and  mould,  we  scarcely  relish.  Yet  it  is  a  remuner- 
ative trade  to  collect  the  crusts  thrown  away  by 
college  boys  or  dropped  by. these  careless  youngsters 
in  their  playgrounds,  trampled  on  and  inked  often- 
times, but  gathered  by  chiffonniers  and  sold  to  these 
second-hand  baker.*,  and  by  them  sorted.  The 
cleanest  of  these  soiled  and  uninviting  crusts  are 
dried  in  an  oven,  rasped,  and  then  sold  for  the 
'  croute  au  pot,'  with  which  soup  all  familiar  with 
French  cuisines  are  well  acquainted.  Furthermore, 
these  choice  bits  of  old  bread  are  cut  up  into  the 
three-cornered  morsels  which,  fried  in  butter,  adorn 
the  dishes  of  the  vegetables,  &c.  we  enjoy  at  our 
favorite  restaurant.  But  there  yet  remains  a  mass 
of  mud-stained,  dust-soiled  scraps  which  once  were 
bread;  this  is  worked  up  in  a  mortar,  pulverized, 
and  sold  as  the  cliapelure  blanche  in  which  our  cut- 
lets are  dressed,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term,  pane  : 
and  as  cliapelure  brune  which  is  sifted  over  the  small 
hams  called  jambonneaux.  There  still  remains  a 
dust  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  work  up,  — 
this  is  blackened  in  the  oven,  and  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable black  powder,  mixed  with  honey,  to  which 
is  added  a  few  drops  of  peppermint,  and  sold  as  an 
infallible  cure  for  toothache,  for  which  ailment  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  anything  '  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty.'  " 


METAPHYSICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

At  the  end  of  every  road  there  stands  a  wall, 
Not  built  by  hands  —  impenetrable  —  bare. 

Behind  it  lies  an  unknown  land.     And  all 

The  paths  men  plod  tend  to  it,  and  end  there. 

Each  man,  according  to  his  humor,  paints 

On  that  bare  wall  strange  landscapes  :  dark  or 
bright, 

Peopled  with  forms  of  fiends  or  forms  of  saints  ; 
Hells  of  Despair  or  Edens  of  Delight. 

Then,  to  his  fellows  "  Tremble  !  "  or  "  Rejoice  ! " 
The  limner  cries,  "  for  lo,  the  Land  beyond  !  " 

And  ever,  acquiescent  to  his  voice, 

Faint  echoes  from  that  painted  wall  respond. 

But,  now  and  then,  with  sacrilegious  hand, 

Some  one  wipes  off  those  painted  landscapes  ail, 

Muttering,  "  O  fools,  and  slow  to  understand, 
Behold  your  bourne,  —  the  impenetrable  wall !  " 

Whereas,  an  eager,  angered  crowd  exclaims, 

"Better  than  yon  dead  wall — though  pale  and 
faint  — 

Our  faded  Edens !     Better  fiends  and  flames, 
By  Fancy  painted  in  her  coarsest  paint 


"  On  the  blind,  bald,  unquestionable  face 
Of  that  obstruction,  than  its  cold,  unclad, 

And  callous  emptiness,  without  a  trace 
Of  any  prospect,  either  good  or  bad." 

And  straightway  the  old  work  begins  again 

Of  picture-painting.     And  men  shout,  and  call 

For  response  to  their  pleasure  or  their  pain, 
Getting  back  echoes  from  that  painted  wall. 


FACES. 

A  TEitnon  is  in  the  city, 

By  night  and  by  day, 
And  whenever  that  terror  passes 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  swiftly 

To  shut  it  away. 

Not  the  sneer  of  the  worldling, 

The  smirk  of  the  saint, 
Not  the  poor  lost  women 

With  their  smile  of  paint, 
But  faces,  and  ever  faces, 

With  a  warning  faint. 

Faces,  and  ever  faces, 

They  pass  on  the  stream,  — 
Piteous  human  faces, 

Like  things  in  a  dream  ; 
Morning  and  night,  and  most  awful 

In  the  gaslight  gleam.  , 

Faces,  terrible  faces, 

With  a  tale  unsaid, 
Fixed  human  faces 

Whence  the  light  has  fled  ; 
Faces,  and  ever  faces, 

Where  the  soul  is  dead. 

Faces,  lost  pale  faces, 

Of  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
Faces  of  hearts  where  meanness 

Hath  eat  to  the  core, 
Faces,  —  the  signs  of  spirits 

That  muse  no  more. 

The  sadness  of  these  faces 

Is  sad  beyond  belief, 
Meaner  than  the  shrill  sorrow 

Of  the  harlot  or  the  thief  ; 
The  gladness  of  these  faces 

Is  sadder  than  their  grief. 

O,  there  seems  hope  for  evil, 

Though  bloodiest  crime  befall,  — 

But  life  that  hath  neither  beauty 
Nor  foulness,  —  it  is  so  small ! 

Alas,  for  the  frozen  spirits 
That  do  not  stir  at  all ! 

They  gather  the  gold  and  raiment, 

They  buy  and  they  pay  ; 
But,  ah  !  at  the  glimpse  of  their  faces 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  quickly 

To  shut  them  away. 

Roijkrt  Buchanan. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS   RIGHT.* 

By     ANTHONY    TROLLOP  E. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"l   KKOW   IT   WILL  DO." 

Miss  Staxhury  carried  her  letter  all  the  way 
to  the  chief  post-office  in  the  city,  having  no  faith 
whatever  in  those  little  subsidiary  receiving  houses 
which  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
As  for  the  iron  pillar  boxes,  which  had  been  erected 
of  late  years  for  the  receipt  of  letters,  one  of 
which  —  a  most  hateful  thing  to  her  —  stood  al- 
most close  to  her  own  hall  door,  she  had  not  the 
faintest  belief  that  any  letter  put  into  one  of  them 
would  ever  reach  its  destination.  She  could  not 
understand  why  people  should  not  walk  with  their 
letters  to  a  respectable  post-office,  instead  of  chuck- 
ing them  into  an  iron  stump,  —  as  she  called  it,  — 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  nobody  to  look 
after  it.  Positive  orders  had  been  given  that  no 
letter  from  her  hou=e  should  ever  be  put  into  the 
iron  post.  Her  epistle  to  her  sister-in-law,  of  whom 
she  never  spoke  otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Clo.sk,  Exeter,  22J  April,  1867. 

"  My  dear  Sister  Stanbury,  — 

"  Your  son  Hugh  has  taken  to  courses  of  which 
I  do  not  approve,  and  therefore  I  have  put  an  end 
to  my  connection  with  him.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
entertain  your  daughter  Dorothy  in  my  house  if  you 
and  she  approve  of  such  a  plan.  Should  you  agree 
to  this,  she  will  be  welcome  to  receive  you  or  her  sis- 
ter—  not  her  brother  —  in  my  house  any  Wednes- 
day morning  between  half  past  nine  and  half  past 
twelve.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  house  pleas- 
ant to  her  and  useful,  and  will  make  her  an  allow- 
ance of  £25  per  annum  for  her  clothes  as  long  as 
she  may  remain  with  me.  I  shall  expect  her  to  be 
regular  at  meals,  to  be  constant  in  going  to  church, 
and  not  to  read  modern  novels.  * 

"  I  intend  the  arrangement  to  be  permanent,  but 
of  course  I  must  retain  the  power  of  closing  it  if,  and 
when,  I  shall  see  fit.     Its  permanence  must  be  con- 


tingent on  my  life.     I  have  no  power  of  providing 
for  any  one  after  my  death. 

.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Jemima  Staxuury. 
"  I  hope  the  young  lady  does  not  have  any  false 
hair  about  her." 

When  this  note  was  received  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney the  amazement  which  it  occasioned  was  ex- 
treme. Mrs.  Stanbury,  the  widow  of  the  late  vicar, 
lived  in  a  little  morsel  of  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  with  her  two  daughters,  Priscilla  and 
Dorothy.  Their  whole  income,  out  of  which  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  pay  rent  for  their  cot- 
tage, was  less  than  H  70  per  annum.  During  the 
last  few  months  a  five-pound  note  now  and  again 
had  found  its  way  to  Nuncombe  Putney  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  "  D.  R.  " ;  but  the  ladies  there  were 
most  unwilling  to  be  so  relieved,  thinking  that  their 
brother's  career  was  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  their  comforts,  or  even  than  their  living. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
poverty.  The  elder  sister  was  older  than  Hugh, 
but  Dorothy,  the  younger,  to  whom  this  strange 
invitation  was  now  made,  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  brother,  and  was  now  nearly  twenty-six. 
How  they  had  lived,  and  dressed  themselves,  and 
had  continued  to  be  called  ladies  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  a  mystery  to 
those  who  have  had  the  spending  of  much  larger 
incomes,  but  have  still  been  always  poor.  But  they 
had  lived,  had  gone  to  church  every  Sunday  in 
decent  apparel,  and  had  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  the  family  of  the  present  vicar,  and  with  one 
or  two  other  neighbors. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  first  by  the  moth- 
er, and  then  aloud,  and  then  by  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately, in  the  little  sitting-room  in  the  cottage, 
there  Avas  silence  among  them,  —  for  neither  of 
them  desired  to  be  the  first  to  express  an  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  proposed 
arrangement,  had  it  not  been  made  unnatural  by  a 
quarrel  existing  nearly  throughout  the  whole  life  of 
the   person  most   nearly  concerned.     Priscilla,  the 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1803,  by  Ticksor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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elder  daughter,  was  the  one  of  the  family  who  was 
generally  the  ruler,  and  she  at  last  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  arrangement.  "  My  dear, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  bear  it,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plaintively. 

"  I  could  try,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  that  woman,  said 
Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  her,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  has  always  been  very  good  to  Hugh,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  been  good  to  him  at  all," 
said  Priscilla. 

"  But  think  what  a  saving  it  would  be,"  said 
Dorothy.  "  And  I  could  send  home  half  of  what 
Aunt  Stanbury  says  she  would  give  me." 

"You  must  not  think  of  that,"  said  Priscilla,  "be- 
cause she  expects  you  to  be  dressed." 

"I  should  like  to  try,"  she  said,  before  the  morn- 
ing was  over,  "  if  you  and  mamma  don't  think  it 
would  be  wrong." 

The  conference  that  day  ended  in  a  written 
request  to  Aunt  Stanbury  that  a  week  might  be 
allowed  for  consideration,  —  the  letter  being  writ- 
ten by  Priscilla,  but  signed  with  her  mother's 
name,  —  and  with  a  very  long  epistle  to  Hugh,  in 
which  each  of  the  ladies  took  a  part,  and  in  which 
advice  and  decision  was  demanded.  It  was  very 
evident  to  Hugh  that  his  mother  and  Dorothy  were 
for  compliance,  and  that  Priscilla  was  for  refusal. 
But  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment.  "  Of  course 
she  will  go,"  he  said  in  his  answer  to  Priscilla ;  "  and 
she  must  understand  that  Aunt  Stanbury  is  a  most 
excellent  woman,  as  true  as  the  sun,  thoroughly 
honest,  with  no  fault  but  this,  that  she  likes  her  own 
way.  Of  course  Dolly  can  go  back  again  if  she 
finds  the  house  too  hard  for  her."  Then  he  sent 
another  five-pound  note,  observing  that  Dolly's 
journey  to  Exeter  would  cost  money,  and  that  her 
wardrobe  would  want  some  improvement. 

"  I  'm  very  glad  that  it  is  n't  me,"  said  Priscilla, 
who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  the  decis- 
ion of  the  man  of  the  family.  Dorothy  was  greatly 
gratified  by  the  excitement  of  the  proposed  change 
in  her  life,  and  the  following  letter,  the  product  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  family,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"  NuHOOMBB  Pctxey,  1st  May,  1867. 

"  My  dear  Sister  Staxbury,  — 

"  We  are  all  very  thankful  for  the  kindness  of 
your  offer,  which  my  daughter  Dorothy  will  accept 
with  feelings  of  affectionate  gratitude.  I  think  you 
will  find  her  docile,  good-tempered,  and  amiable ; 
but  a  mother,  of  course,  speaks  well  of  her  own 
child.  She  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  in  all  things  reasonable.  She,  of  course, 
understands  that,  should  the  arrangement  not  suit, 
she  will  come  back  home  on  the  expression  of  your 
wish  that  it  should  be  so.  And  she  will,  of  course, 
do  the  same,  if  she  should  find  that  living  in  Exeter 
doos  not  suit  herself."  (This  sentence  was  inserted 
at  the  instance  of  Priscilla,  after  much  urgent  ex- 
postulation.) "  Dorothy  will  be  ready  to  go  to  you 
on  any  day  you  may  fix  after  the  7th,  of  this, 
month. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister-in-law, 

"  P.  Staxbury." 

"  She 's  going  to  come,"  said  Miss  Stanbury  to 
Martha,  holding  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
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"  I  never  doubted  her  coming,  ma'am,"  said 
Martha. 

"  And  I  mean  her  to  stay,  unless  it 's  her  own 
fault.  She  '11  have  the  small  room  up  stairs  looking 
out  front  next  to  mine.  And  you  must  go  and  fetch 
her." 

"  Go  and  fetch  her,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes.     If  you  won't,  I  must." 

"  She  ain't  a  chihh,  ma'am.  She  's  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  surely  she  can  come  to  Exeter  by  her- 
self, with  a  railroad  all  the  way  from  Lessboro'." 

"  There  's  no  place  a  young  woman  is  insulted  in 
so  bad  as  those  railway  carriages,  and  I  won't  have 
her  come  by  herself.  If  she  is  to  live  with  me,  she 
shall  begin  decently  at  any  rate." 

Martha  argued  the  matter,  but  was  of  course 
beaten,  and  on  the  day  fixed  started  early  in  the 
morning  for  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  Close  with  her  charge.  By 
the  time  that  she  had  reached  the  house  she  had 
in  some  degree  reconciled  herself  to  the  dangerous 
step  that  her  mistress  had  taken,  partly  by  per- 
ceiving that  in  face  Dorothy  Stanbury  was  very 
like  her  brother  Hugh,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by 
finding  that  the  young  woman's  manner  to  her- 
self was  both  gentle  and  sprightly.  She  knew 
well  that  gentleness  alone,  without  some  back-bone 
of  strength  under  it,  would  not  long  succeed  with 
Miss  Stanbury.  "  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  ma'am,  she 's 
a  sweet  young  lady,"  said  Martha,  when  she  reported 
her  arrival  to  her  mistress,  who  had  retired  up  stairs 
to  her  own  room,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  hear 
a  word  of  tidings  from  her  lieutenant  before  she 
showed  herself  on  the  field  of  action. 

"  Sweet !  I  hate  your  sweets,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  for  her,  ma'am?  " 

"  Because  I  was  an  old  fool.  But  I  must  go  down 
and  receive  her,  I  suppose." 

Then  Miss  Stanbury  went  down,  almost  trem- 
bling as  she  went.  The  matter  to  her  was  one  of 
vital  importance.  She  was  going  to  change  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  life  for  the  sake  —  as  she  told 
herself  —  of  doing  her  duty  by  a  relative  whom  she 
did  not  even  know.  But  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
there  had  in  truth  been  a  feeling  beyond  that  which 
taught  her  to  desire  to  have  some  one  near  her  to 
whom  she  might  not  only  do  her  duty  as  guardian 
but  whom  she  might  also  love.  She  had  tried  this 
with  her  nephew ;  but  her  nephew  had  been  too 
strong  for  her,  too  far  from  her,  too  unlike  to  herself. 
When  he  came  to  see  her,  he  had  smoked  a  short 
pipe,  —  which  had  been  shocking  to  her,  —  and  he 
had  spoken  of  Reform  and  Trades'  Unions,  and  meet- 
ings in  the  parks,  as  though  they  had  not  been 
Devil's  ordinances.  And  he  was  very  shy  of  going 
to  church,  —  utterly  refusing  to  be  taken  there  twice 
on  the  same  Sunday.  And  ho  had  told  his  aunt  that, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate  weakness  in  his 
constitution,  he  could  not  listen  to  the  reading  of  ser- 
mons. And  then  she  was  almost  certain  that  he  had 
once  kissed  one  of  the  maids  !  She  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  manage  him  in  any  way ;  and  when  he 
positively  declared  himself  as  permanently  devoted 
to  the  degrading  iniquities  of  penny  newspapers,  she 
had  thought  it  best  to  cast  him  off  altogether. 
Now,  thus  »late  in  life,  she  was  going  to  make 
another  adventure,  to  try  an  altogether  new  mode 
of  living,  —  in  order,  as  she  said  to  herself,  that 
she  might  be  of  some  use  to  somebody,  —  but,  no 
doubt,  with  a  further  unexpressed  hope  in  her 
bosom  that  the  solitude  of  life  might  be  relieved 
by  the  companionship  of  some  one  whom  she  might 
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love.  She  bad  arrayed  herself  in  a  clean  cap  and 
her  evening  gown,  and  she  went  down  stairs  looking 
sternly,  with  a  fully  developed  idea  that  she  must 
initiate  her  new  duties  by  assuming  a  mastery  at 
once.  But  inwardly  she  trembled,  and  was  intense- 
ly anxious  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  her  niece. 
Of  course  there  would  be  a  little  morsel  of  a  bonnet. 
She  hated  those  vile  patches,  —  dirty  flat  daubs  of 
millinery,  as  she  called  them  ;  but  they  had  become 
too  general  for  her  to  refuse  admittance  for  such 
a  thing  within  her  doors.  But  a  chignon  —  a  band- 
box behind  the  noddle  —  she  would  not  endure. 
And  then  there  were  other  details  of  feminine  gear 
which  shall  not  be  specified,  as  to  which  she  was 
painfully  anxious,  —  almost  forgetting  in  her  anxie- 
ty that  the  dress  of  this  young  woman  whom  she  was 
about  to  see  must  have  ever  been  regulated  by  the 
closest  possible  economy. 

The  first  thing  she  saw,  on  entering  the  room,  was 
a  dark  straw  hat,  —  a  straw  hat  with  a  strong  pent- 
house flap  to  it,  and  her  heart  was  immediately 
softened. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
Dorothy,  who,  on  her  part,   was  trembling  also, 
whose    position   was   one   to  justify  most  intense 
by,  murmured  some  reply. 
"  Take  ofF  your  hat,"  said  the  aunt,  "and  let  me 
give  you  a  kiss." 

The  hat  was  taken  off  and  the  kiss  was  given. 
There  was  certainly  no  chignon  there.  Dorothy 
Stanbury  was  light-haired,  with  almost  flaxen  ring- 
lets, worn  after  the  old-fashioned  way  which  we 
used  to  think  so  pretty  when  we  were  young.  She 
had  very  soft  gray  eyes,  which  ever  seemed  to 
beseech  you  to  do  something  when  they  looked  at 
you,  and  her  mouth  was  a  beseeching  mouth. 
There  are  women  who,  even  amidst  their  strongest 
efforts  at  giving  assistance  to  others,  always  look  as 
though  they  were  asking  aid  themselves,  and  such  a 
one  was  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Pier  complexion  was 
pale,  but  there  was  always  present  in  it  a  tint  of 
pink  running '  here  and  there,  changing  with  every 
word  she  spoke,  —  changing,  indeed,  with  every 
pulse  of  her  heart.  Nothing  ever  was  softer  than 
her  cheek ;  but  her  hands  were  thin  and  hard, 
and  almost  fibrous,  with  the  working  of  the  thread 
upon  them.  She  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
but  that  extreme  look  of  feminine  dependence  which 
always  accompanied  her  took  away  something  even 
from  the  appearance  of  her  height. 

"  These  are  all  real,  at  any  rate,"  said  her  aunt, 
taking  hold  of  the  curls,  "  and  won't  be  hurt  by  a 
little  cold  water." 

Dorothy  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  and  was  then 
taken  up  to  her  bedroom.  Indeed,  when  the  aunt 
and  niece  sat  down  to  dinner  together  Dorothy  had 
hardly  spoken.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had-spoken,  and 
things  upon  the  whole  had  gone  very  well. 

"  I  hope  you  like  roast  chicken,  my  dear  ?  "  said 
Miss  Stanbury. 
"  O,  thank  you." 

"  And  bread  sauce  ?  Jane,  I  do  hope  the  bread 
sauce  is  hot." 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
indifferent  to  considerations  of  the  table,  the  reader 
is  altogether  ignorant  of  Miss  Stanbury's  character. 
When  Miss  Stanbury  gave  her  niece  the  liver-wing, 
and  picked  out  from  the  attendant  sausages  one  that 
hadJbeen  well  browned  and  properly  broken  in  the 
frying,  she  meant  to  do  a  real  kindiu 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  there  are  mashed  potatoes 
and  bread  sauce.     As  for  green  vegetables,  I  don't 


know  what  has  become  of  them.  They  tell  me  I 
may  have  green  pease  from  France  at  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  but  if  I  can't  have  English  green  peas,  I 
won't  have  any." 

Miss  Stanbury  was  standing  up  as  she  said  this,  — 
as  she  always  did  on  such  occasions,  liking  to  have 
a  full  mastery  over  the  dish. 

"  I  hope  you  like  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  so  very  nice." 

"  That's  right.  I  like  to  see  a  young  woman  with 
an  appetite.  Remember  that  God  sends  the  good 
things  for  us  to  eat ;  and  as  long  as  we  don't  take 
more  than  our  share,  and  give  away  something  to 
those  who  have  n't  a  fair  share  of  their  own,  I  for 
one  think  it  quite  right  to  enjoy  my  victuals.  Jane, 
this  bread  sauce  isn't  hot.  It  never  is  hot.  Don't 
tell  me ;  I  know  what  hot  is  !  " 

Dorothy  thought  that  her  aunt  was  very  angry ; 
but  Jane  knew  Miss  Stanbury  better,  and  bore  the 
scolding  without  shaking  in  her  shoes. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take  a  glass  of 
port  wine.     It  will  do  you  good  after  your  journey." 

Dorothy  attempted  to  explain  that  she  never  did 
drink  any  wine,  but  her  aunt  talked  down  her 
scruples  at  once. 

"  One  glass  of  port  wine  never  did  anybody  any 
harm,  and  as  there  is  port  wine,  it  must  be  intended 
that  somebody  should  drink  it." 

Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  sipped  hers  out  very  slow- 
ly, seemed  to  enjoy  it  much.  Although  May  had 
come,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  3he  sat  with 
her  toes  on  the  fender,  and  her  silk  dress  folded  up 
above  her  knees.  She  sat  quite  silent  in  this  posi- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  now  and  then 
raising  her  glass  to  her  lips.  Dorothy  sat  silent  also. 
To  her,  in  the  newness  of  her  condition,  speech  was 
impossible. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  at  last- 
As  Dorothy  had  no  idea  what  would  do,  she  could 
make  no  reply  to  this. 

"  I  'm  sure  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  after 
another  short  interval.  "You  're  as  like  my  poor  sister 
as  two  eggs.   You  don't  have  headaches,  —  do  you  ?  " 

Dorolhy  said  that  she  was  not  ordinarily  affected 
in  that  way. 

"  When  girls  have  headaches  it  comes  from  tight- 
lacing,  and  not  walking  enough,  and  carrying  all 
manner  of  nasty  smells  about  with  them.  I  know 
what  headaches  mean.  How  is  a  woman  not  to 
have  a  headache,  when  she  carries  a  thing  on  the 
back  of  her  poll  as  big  as  a  gardener's  wheel-barrow.  • 
Come,  it 's  a  fine  evening,  and  we  '11  go  out  and  look 
at  the  towers.  You  've  never  even  seen  them  yet, 
I  suppose?" 

So  they  went  out*  and,  finding  the  verger  at  the 
Cathedral  door,  he  being  a  great  friend  of  Miss 
Stanbuiy,  they  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
Dorothy  was  instructed  as  to  what  would  be  expect- 
ed from  her  in  regard  to  the  outward  forms  of  re- 
ligion. She  was  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  service  on 
the  morning  of  every  week-day,  and  on  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  mornings  she  was  to  at- 
tend the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret.  On  Sunday 
evenings  it  was  the  practice  of  Miss  Stanbury  to 
read  a  sermon  in  the  dining-room  to  all  of  whom  her 
household  consisted.  Did  Dorothy  like  daily  ser- 
vices ?  Dorothy,  who  was  more  patient  than  her 
brother,  and  whose  life  had  been  much  less  energet- 
ic, said  that  she  had  no  objection  to  going  to  church 
every  day  when  there  was  not  too  much  to  do. 

"  There  never  need  be  too  much  to  do  to  attend  the 
Lord's  house,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  somewhat  angrily. 
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"Only  if  you've  got  to  make  the  beds,"  Enid 
Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  heartily.  I  'm  a  thought- 
less  old  woman,  I  know.  Never  mind.  Now,  we  '11 
go  in." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  she  gave  her  niece  a 
candlestick  to  go  to  bed,  she  repeated  what  she  had 
said  before  :  — 

"  It  '11  do  very  well,  my  dear.  I  'in  sure  it  '11  do. 
But  if  you  read  in  bed  either  night  or  morning,  I  '11 
never  forgive  you." 

This  last  caution  was  uttered  with  so  much  ener- 
gy, that  Dorothy  gave  a  little  jump  as  she  promised 
obedience. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHOWING    HOW   THE    QUARREL   PROGRESSED   AGAIN. 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  month  of  May 
was  nearly  over,  Hugh  Stanbury  met  Colonel  Os- 
borne in  Curzon  Street,  not  many  yards  from  Tre- 
velyan's  door.  Colonel  Osborne  had  just  come  from 
the  house,  and  Stanbury  was  going  to  it.  Hugh  had 
not  spoken  to  Osborne  since  the  day,  now  a  fort- 
night since,  on  which  both  of  them  had  witnessed 
the  scene  in  the  park ;  but  on  that  occasion  they 
had  been  left  together,  and  it  had  been  impossible 
for  them  not  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  mutual 
friends.  Osborne  had  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,  and  had 
called  Trevelyan  a  "  confounded  fool."  Stanbury 
had  suggested  that  there  was  something  in  it  which 
they  two  probably  did  not  understand,  and  that 
matters  would  be  sure  to  come  all  right.  "  The 
truth  is  Trevelyan  bullies  her,"  said  Osborne ;  "  and 
if  he  goes  on  with  that  he  '11  be  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it."  Now, — on  this  present  occasion,  —  Stan- 
bury asked  whether  he  would  find  the  ladies  at 
home.  "  Yes,  they  are  both  there,"  said  Osborne. 
.  "  Trevelyan  has  gone  out  in  a  huff.  She  '11  never 
be  able  to  go  on  living  with  him.  Anybody  can  see 
that  with  half  an  eye."  Then  he  had  passed  on, 
and  Hugh  Stanbury  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  both  the  sisters  there ;  but  he  could  see  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  in  tears.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  his  visit  —  that  is,  the  purpose  which  he 
had  avowed  to  himself — was  to  talk  about  his  sis- 
•ter  Dorothy.  He  had  told  Miss  Rowley,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  park  with  her,  how  Dorothy  had  been  in- 
vited over  to  Exeter  by  her  aunt,  and  how  he  had 
counselled  his  sister  to  accept  the  invitation.  Nora 
had  expressed  herself  very  interested  as  to  Dorothy's 
fate,  and  had  said  how  much  she  wished  that  she 
knew  Dorothy.  We  all  understand  how  sweet  it  is, 
when  two  such  persons  as  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Nora 
Rowley  cannot  speak  of  their  love  for  each  other,  to 
say  these  tender  things  in  regard  to  some  one  else. 
Nora  had  been  quite  anxious  to  know  how  Dorothy 
had  been  received  by  that  old  conservative  warrior, 
as  Hugh  Stanbury  had  called  his  aunt,  and  Hugh 
had  now  come  to  Curzon  Street  with  a  letter  from 
Dorothy  in  his  pocket.  But  when  he  saw  that  there 
had  been  some  cause  for  trouble,  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  introduce  his  subject. 

"  Trevelyan  is  not  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 

'•No,"  said  Emily,  with  her  face  turned  away. 
u  He  went  out  and  left  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since.     Did  you  meet  Colonel  Osborne  ?  " 

"  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  the  street  not  a  moment 


since."  As  he  answered,  he  could  see  that  Nora  was 
making  some  sign  to  her  sister.  Nora  was  most 
anxious  that  Emily  should  not  speak  of  what  had 
just  occurred,  but  her  signs  were  all  thrown  away. 
"  Somebody  must  tell  him,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
"  and  I  don't  know  who  can  do  so  better  than  so  old 
a  friend  as  Mr.  Stanbury." 

"  Tell  what,  and  to  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  him  myself,"  said  she,  "  that  is 
all.  As  for  standing  this  kind  of  life  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  should  either  destroy  myself  or  go 
mad." 

"  If  I  could  do  any  good,  I  should  be  so  happy," 
said  Stanbury. 

"  Nobody  can  do  any  good  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,"  said  Nora. 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  began  to  tell  her  story,  put- 
ting aside,  with  an  impatient  motion  of  her  hands, 
the  efforts  which  her  sister  made  to  stop  her.  She 
was  very  angry,  and  as  she  told  it,  standing  up,  all 
trace  of  sobbing  soon  disappeared  from  her  voice. 
"  The  fact  is,"  she  said,  "  he  does  not  know  his  own 
mind,  or  what  to  fear  or  what  not  to  fear.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  never  to  see  Colonel  Osborne  again." 

"  AVhat  is  the  use,  Emily,  of  your  repeating  that 
to  Mr.  Stanbury?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  repeat  it  ?  Colonel -Osborne 
is  papa's  oldest  friend,  and  mine  too.  He  is  a  man 
I  like  very  much,  —  who  is  a  real  friend  to  me.  As 
he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  one  would  have 
thought  that  my  husband  could  have  found  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his  age,"  said  Stan- 
bury. 

"  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  must  make  a  dif- 
ference. I  should  not  think  of  becoming  so  inti- 
mate with  a  younger  man.  But,  however,  when  my 
husband  told  me  that  I  was  to  see  him  no  more, — 
though  the  insult  nearly  killed  me,  I  determined  to 
obey  him.  An  order  was  given  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  not  be  admitted.  You  may  imagine 
how  painful  it  was ;  but  it  was  given,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  bear  it." 

"  But  he  had  been  lunching  with  you  on  that 
Sunday." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  just  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  given, 
Louis  would  rescind  it,  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  so  jealous  that  he  did 
not  want  me  to  see  the  man  ;  and  yet  he  was  so 
afraid  that  it  should  be  known  that  he  ordered  me 
to  see  him.  He  ordered  .him  into  the  house  at  last, 
and  I  —  I  went  away  up  stairs." 

"  That  was  on  the  Sunday  that  we  met  you  in  the 
park  ?  "  asked  Stanbury. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  going  back  to  all  that  ?  "  said 
Nora. 

"  Then  I  met  him  by  chance  in  the  park,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Trevelyan, "  and  because  he  said  a  word 
which  I  knew  would  anger  my  husband,  I  left  him 
abruptly.  Since  that  my  husband  has  begged  that 
things  might  go  on  as  they  were  before.  He  could 
not  bear  that  Colonel  Osborne  himself  should  think 
that  he  was  jealous.  Well;  I  gave  way,  and  the 
man  has  been  here  as  before.  And  now  there  has 
been  a  scene  which  has  been  disgraceful  to  us  all. 
I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  won't.  If  he  does  not  be- 
have himself  with  more  manliness  —  I  will  leave 
him." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  Nora. 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  do  fbis.     You  can  go  to  him  from 
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me,  and  can  tell  him  that  I  have  chosen  you  as  a 
messenger  because  you  are  his  friend.  You  can  tell 
him  that  I  am  willing  to  obey  him  in  anything.  If 
he  chooses,  I  will  consent  that  Colonel  Osborne  shall 
be  asked  never  to  come  into  my  presence  again.  It 
will  be  very  absurd ;  but,  if  he  chooses,  I  will  con- 
sent. Or  I  will  let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  and 
continue  to  receive  my  father's  old  friend  when  he 
comes.  But  if  I  do,  I  will  not  put  up  with  an  im- 
putation on  my  conduct  because  he  does  not  like  the 
way  in  which  the  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  address 
me.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  if  any  man 
alive  spoke  to  me  as  he  ought  not  to  speak,  1  should 
know  how  to  resent  it  myself.  But  I  cannot  fly 
into  a  passion  with  an  old  gentleman  for  calling  me 
by  my  Christian  name,  when  he  has  done  so  habit- 
ually for  years." 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  great  god- 
send of  a  rich  marriage,  with  all  manner  of  attend- 
ant comforts,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of  the 
Rowley  family  as  they  were  living  at  the  Mandarins, 
had  not  turned  out  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  In 
the  matter  of  the  quarrel,  as  it  had  hitherto  pro- 
gressed, the  husband  had  perhaps  been  more  in  the 
wrong  than  his  wife ;  but  the  wife,  in  spite  of  all 
her  promises  of  perfect  obedience,  had  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  woman  very  hard  to  manage.  Had  she 
been  earnest  in  her  desire  to  please  her  lord  and 
master  in  this  matter  of  Colonel  Osborne's  visits,  — 
to  please  him  even  after  he  had  so  vacillated  in  his 
own  behests,  —  she  might  probably  have  so  received 
the  man  as  to  have  quelled  all  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  her  husband's  bosom.  But  instead  of  doing  so 
she  had  told  herself  that  as  she  was  innocent,  and 
as  her  innocence  had  been  acknowledged,  and  as 
she  had  been  specially  instructed  to  receive  this 
man  whom  she  had  before  been  specially  instructed 
not  to  receive,  she  would  now  fall  back  exactly  into 
her  old  manner  with  him.  She  had  told  Colonel 
Osborne  never  to  allude  to  that  meeting  in  the 
park,  and  to  ask  no  creature  as  to  what  had  occa- 
sioned her  conduct  on  that  Sunday  ;  thus  having  a 
mystery  with  him,  which  of  course  he  understood  as 
well  as  she  did.  And  then  she  had  again  taken  to 
writing  notes  to  him  and  receiving  notes  from  him, 
—  none  of  which  she  showed  to  her  husband.  She 
was  more  intimate  with  him  than  ever,  and  yet  she 
hardly  ever  mentioned  his  name  to  her  husband. 
Trevelyan,  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  good  by  his  former  interference,  feeling  that  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  his  wife  had  got  the  better  of  him,  had  borne 
with  all  this  with  soreness  and  a  moody  savageness 
of  general  conduct,  but  still  without  further  words 
of  anger  with  reference  to  the  man  himself.  But 
now,  on  this  Sunday,  when  his  wife  had  been  closet- 
ed with  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
leaving  him  with  his  sister-in-law,  his  temper  had 
become  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  had  suddenly  left 
the  house,  declaring  that  he  would  not  walk  with 
the  two  women  on  that  day.  "  Why  not,  Louis  ?  " 
his  wife  had  said,  coming  up  to  him.  "  Never  mind 
why  not,  but  I  shall  not,"  he  had  answered ;  and 
then  he  left  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  Colonel  Os- 
borne had  asked. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  replied.  After  that  she 
had  at  once  gone  up  stairs  to  her  child,  telling  her- 
self that  she  was  doing  all  that  the  strictest  propri- 
ety could  require  in  leaving  the  man's  society  as 
soon  as  her  husband  was  <rone.     Then  there  was  an 


awkward  minute  or  two  between  Nora  and  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

Stanbury  at  last  promised  that  he  would  see  Tre- 
velyan, repeating,  however,  very  frequently  that 
often-used  assertion,  that  no  task  is  so  hopeless  as 
that  of  interfering  between  a  man  and  his  wife. 
Nevertheless  he  promised  and  undertook  to  look  for 
Trevelyan  at  The  Acrobats  on  that  afternoon.  At 
last  he  got  a  moment  in  which  to  produce  the  letter 
from  his  sister,  and  was  able  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  to  his  own  affairs.  Dorothy's 
letter  was  read  and  discussed  by  both  the  ladies 
with  much  zeal.  "  It  is  quite  a  strange  world  to  me," 
said  Dorothy,  "  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  myself 
more  at  my  ease  than  I  was  at  first.  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  is  very  good-natured,  and  when  I  know  what 
she  wants,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  please  her. 
What  you  said  of  her  disposition  is  not  so  bad  to 
me,  as  of  course  a  girl  in  my  position  does  not 
expect  to  have  her  own  way." 

"  Why  should  n't  she  have  her  share  of  her  own 
way,  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Poor  Dorothy  would  never  want  to  have  her 
own  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"  She  ought  to  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  has  spirit  enough  to  turn  if  she  'a  trodden 
on,"  said  Hugh. 

"  That 's  more  than  what  most  women  have,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  "  She  is  very 
generous,  and  has  given  me  £6  5s.  in  advance  of 
my  allowance.  When  I  said  I  would  send  part  of 
it  home  to  mamma,  she  seemed  to  be  angry,  and 
said  that  she  wanted  me  always  to  look  nice  about  my 
clothes.  She  told  me  afterwards  to  do  as  I  pleased, 
and  that  I  might  try  my  own  way  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. So  I  was  frightened,  and  only  sent  thirty  shil- 
lings. We  went  out  the  other  evening  to  drink  tea 
with  Mrs.  MacHugh,  an  old  lady  whose  husband 
was  once  dean.  I  had  to  go,  and  it  was  all  very 
nice.  There  were  a  great  many  clergymen  there, 
but  many  of  them  were  young  men."  "  Poor  Dor- 
othy," exclaimed  Nora.  "  One  of  them  was  the  mi- 
nor canon,  who  chants  the  service  every  morning. 
He  is  a  bachelor  —  "  "  Then  there  is  a  hope  for 
her  "  said  Nora.  "  And  he  always  talks  a  little  as 
though  he  were  singing  the  Litany."  "  That 's  very 
bad,"  said  Nora;  "fancy  having  a  husband  to  sing 
the  Litany  to  you  always."  "  Better  that,  perhaps, 
than  having  him  always  singing  something  else," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

It  was  decided  between  them  that  Dorothy's 
state  might  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  flourish- 
ing, but  that  Hugh  was  bound  as  a  brother  to  go 
down  to  Exeter  and  look  after  her.  He  explained, 
however,  that  he  was  expressly  debarred  from  call- 
ing on  his  sister,  even  between  the  hours  of  half  past 
nine  and  half  past  twelve  on  Wednesday  mornings, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  her  at  all  unless  he  did 
so  surreptitiously. 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  my  sister  in  spite  of 
all  the  old  viragos  in  Exeter,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  I  have  no  idea  of  anybody  taking  so  much  upon 
themselves." 

"  You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  she 
has  taken  upon  herself  much  also  in  the  way  of 
kindness,  in  doing  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
charity.  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  been  doing 
now  if  it  were  not  for  my  Aunt  Stanbury." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  went  at  once  from  Curzon 
Street  to  Trevelyan's  club,  and  found  that  Trevel- 
yan had  not  been  there  as  yet.     In  another  hour 
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he   called   again,   and   was   about   to  give   it   up, 
•when  he  met  the  man  whom  he  was  seeking  on  the 

steps. 

■  I  was  looking  for  you,"  he  said. 

MVell,  here  I  am." 

is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  look  of  Trevcl- 
yan's  face,  and  not  to  hear  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
that  he  was,  at  the  moment,  in  an  angry  and  unhap- 
py frame  of  mind.  He  did  not  move  as  though  he 
were  willing  to  accompany  his  friend,  and  seemed 
almost  to  know  beforehand  that  the  approaching 
interview  was  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

"  T  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  perhaps  you 
would  n't  mind  taking  a  turn  with  me,"  said  Stan- 
bury. 

But  Trevelyan  objected  to  this,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  club  waiting-room.  A  club  waiting-room 
is  always  a  gloomy,  unpromising  place  for  a  confi- 
dential conversation,  and  so  Stanbury  felt  it  to  be 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  be  had  no  alterna- 
tive. There  they  were  together,  and  he  must  do  as 
he  had  promised.  Trevelyan  kept  on  his  hat,  and 
did  not  sit  down,  and  looked  very  gloomy.  Stan- 
bury,  having  to  commence  without  any  assistance 
from  outward  auxiliaries,  almost  forgot  what  it  was 
that  he  had  promised  to  do. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Curzon  Street,"  he  said. 

«  Well ! " 

"  At  least  I  was  there  about  two  hours  ago." 

"  It  does  n't  matter,  I  suppose,  whether  it  was 
two  hours  or  two  minutes,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  The  fact  is  this :  I  happened 
to  come  upon  the  two  girls  there,  when  they  were 
very  unhappy,  and  your  wife  asked  me  to  come  and 
say  a  word  or  two  to  you. 

"  Was  Colonel  Osborne  there  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a  minute  or 
two  before." 

"  Well,  now ;  look  here,  Stanbury.  If  you  '11 
take  my  advice,  j'ou  '11  keep  your  hands  out  of  this. 
It  is  not  but  that  I  regard  you  as  being  as  good  a 
friend  as  I  have  in  the  world;  but,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  cannot  pat  up  with  interference  between 
myself  and  my  wife." 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  only  come  as 
a  messenger." 

"  You  had  better  not  be  a  messenger  in  such  a 
cause.  If  she  has  anything  to  say  she  can  say  it 
to  myself." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  not  listen  to 
me  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  not." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  In  that  matter  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for 
myself.  I  can  easily  understand  that  a  young  wo- 
man like  her,  especially  with  her  sister  to  back  her, 
should  induce  such  a  one  as  you  to  take  her  part." 

"  I  am  taking  nobody's  part.  You  wrong  your 
wife,  and  you  especially  wrong  Miss  Rowley." 

"  If  you  please,  Stanbury,  we  will  say  nothing 
more  about  it."  This  Trevelyan  said  holding  the 
door  of  the  room  half  open  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
other  was  obliged  to  pass  out  through  it. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Stanbury,  with  much 
anger. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  indifference. 

Stanbury  went  away  in  absolute  wrath,  though 
the  trouble  which  he  had  had  in  the  interview  was 
much  less  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  result 
quite  as  favorable.  He  had  known  that  no  good 
would  come  of  his  visit.     And  yet  he  was  now  full 


of  anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  had  become  a  par- 
tisan in  the  matter,  —  which  was  exactly  that  which 
he  had  resolutely  determined  that  he  would  not 
become.  "  I  believe  that  no  woman  on  earth  could 
live  with  him,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
away.  "  It  was  always  the  same  with  him,  —  a 
desire  for  mastery,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  when  he  had  obtained  it.  If  it  were  Nora, 
instead  of  the  other  sister,  he  would  break  her 
sweet  heart  within  a  month." 

Trevelyan  dined  at  his  club,  and  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  any  one  during  the  evening.  At  about 
eleven  he  started  to  walk  home,  but  went  by  no 
means  straight  thither,  taking  a  long  turn  through 
St.  James's  Park,  and  by  Pimlico.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  sternly  refused  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  friend,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  knew  well  that  he 
could  not  begin  again  with  his  wife  on  the  next 
day  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Stanbury's 
visit  to  him,  if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  had  made 
this  impossible.  He  determined  that  he  would  not 
go  to  her  room  to-night,  but  would  see  her  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  morning ;  —  and  would  then  talk 
to  her  with  all  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  master. 

How  many  husbands  have  come  to  the  same  res- 
olution ;  and  how  few  of  them  have  found  the 
words  of  wisdom  to  be  efficacious ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  RUFFIAN. 

1ST    CHARLES    DICKE 

I  entertain  so  strong  an  objection  to  the  eupho- 
nious softening  of  Ruffian  into  Rough,  which  has 
lately  become  popular,  that  I  restore  the  right  word 
to  the  heading  of  this  paper!;  the  rather,  as  my  ob- 
ject is  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Ruffian  is  tol- 
erated among  us  to  an  extent  that  goes  beyond  all 
unruffianly  endurance.  I  take  the  liberty  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Ruffian  besets  my  life,  a  profession- 
al Ruffian  at  large  in  the  open  streets  of  a  great 
city  notoriously  having  no  other  calling  than  that 
of  Ruffian,  and  of  disquieting  and  despoiling  me  as 
I  go  peacefully  about  my  lawful  business,  interfering 
with  no  one,  then  the  Government  under  which  I 
have  the  great  constitutional  privilege,  supreme 
honor  and  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  exist, 
breaks  down  in  the  discharge  of  any  Government's 
most  simple  elementary  duty. 

What  did  I  read  in  the  London  daily  papers,  in 
the  early  days  of  this  last  September  ?  That  the 
Police  had  "At  length  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing TWO  OF  THE  NOTORIOUS  GANG  THAT  HAVE 
SO  LONG  INFESTED  THE  WATERLOO  ROAD."      Is  it 

possible  ?  What  a  wonderful  Police  !  Here  is  a 
straight,  broad,  public  thoroughfare  of  immense  re- 
sort ;  half  a  mile  long ;  gas-lighted  by  night ;  with  a 
great  gas-lighted  railway  station  in  it,  extra  the 
street  lamps  ;  full  of  shops  ;  traversed  by  two  popu- 
lar cross  thoroughfares  of  considerable  traffic  ;  itself 
the  main  road  to  the  South  of  London ;  and  the 
admirable  Police  have  after  long  infestment  of  this 
dark  and  lonely  spot  by  a  gang  of  Ruffians,  actually 
got  hold  of  two  of  them.  Why,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  any  man  of  fair  London  knowledge  and  com- 
mon resolution,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  Law, 
could  have  captured  the  whole  confederacy  in  a 
week  ? 

It  is  to  the  saving  up  of  the  Ruffian  class  by  the 
Magistracy  and  Police  —  to  the  conventional  pre- 
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serving  of  them,  as  if  they  were  Partridges  —  that 
their  number  and  audacity  must  be  in  great  part 
referred.  Why  is  a  notorious  Thief  and  Ruffian 
ever  left  at  large  ?  He  never  turns  his  liberty  to 
any  aecoUnt  but  violence  and  plunder,  he  never  did 
a  day's  work  out  of  jail,  he  never  will  do  a  day's 
work  out  of  jail.  As  a  proved  notorious  Thief  he  is 
always  consignable  to  prison  for  three  months. 
When  ho  comes  out,  he  is  surely  as  notorious  a 
Thief  as  he  was  when  he  went  in.  Then  send  him 
back  again.  "  Just  Heaven  !  "  cries  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Remonstrant  Ruffians,  "  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment !  " 
Precisely  for  that  reason  it  has  my  advocacy.  I  de- 
mand to  have  the  Ruffian  kept  out  of  my  way,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  all  decent  people.  I  demand  to 
have  the  Ruffian  employed,  perforce,  in  hewing  wood 
and  drawing  water  somewhere  for  the  general  service, 
instead  of  hewing  at  her  Majesty's  subjects  and 
drawing  their  watches  out  of  their  pockets.  If  this 
be  termed  an  unreasonable  demand,  then  the  tax- 
gatherer's  demand  on  me  must  be  far  more  unrea- 
sonable, and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extortionate 
and  unjust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  treat  of  the  Thief  and  Ruf- 
fian as  one.  I  do  so,  because  I  know  the  two  char- 
acters to  be  one,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  just 
as  well  as  the  Police  know  it.  (As  to  the  Magis- 
tracy, with  a  few  exceptions,  they  know  nothing 
about  it  but  what  the  Police  choose  to  tell  them.) 
There  are  disorderly  classes  of  men  who  are  not 
thieves.;  as  railway-navigators,  brickniakers,  wood- 
sawyers,  costermongers.  These  classes  are  often 
disorderly  and  troublesome  ;  but  it  is  mostly  among 
themselves,  and  at  any  rate  they  have  their  industri- 
ous avocations,  they  work  early  and  late,  and  work 
hard.  The  generic  Ruffian  —  honorable  member 
for  what  is  tenderly  called  the  Rough  Element  —  is 
either  a  Thief,  or  the  companion  of  Thieves.  When 
he  infamously  molests  women  coming  out  of  chapel 
on  Sunday  evenings  (for  which  1  would  have  his 
back  scarified  often  and  deep),  it  is  not  only  for  the 
gratification  of  his  pleasant  instincts,  but  that  there 
may  be  a  confusion  raised  by  which  either  he  or  his 
friends  may  profit,  in  the  commission  of  highway 
robberies  or  in  picking  pockets.  When  he  gets  a 
Police-constable  down,  and  kicks  him  helpless  for  life, 
it  is  because  that  constable  once  did  his  duty  in  bring- 
ing him  to  justice.  When  he  rushes  into  the  bar  of 
a  public-house  and  scoops  an  eye  out  of  one  of  the 
company  there,  or  bites  his  ear  off*,  it  is  because  the 
man  he  maims  gave  evidence  against  him.  When 
he  and  a  line  of  comrades  extending  across  the 
footway  —  say  of  that  solitary  mountain-spur  of  the 
Abruzzi,  the  Waterloo  Road  —  advance  towards  me, 
"  skylarking"  among  themselves,  my  purse  or  shirt 
pin  is  in  predestined  peril  from  his  playfulness.  Al- 
ways a  Ruffian,  always  a  Thief.  Always  a  Thief, 
always  a  Ruffian. 

Now,  when  I,  who  am  not  paid  to  know  these 
things,  know  them  daily  on  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  and  experience;  when  I  know  that  the  Ruf- 
fian never  jostles  a  lady  in  the  street,  or  knocks  a 
hat  off",  but  in  order  that  the  Thief  may  profit,  is  it 
surprising  that  I  should  require  from  those  who  are 
paid  to  know  these  things,  prevention  of  them  ? 

Look  at  this  group  at  a  street  corner.  Number 
one  is  a  shirking  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  in  an 
ill-favored  and  ill-savored  suit,  his  trousers  of  cor- 
duroy, his  coat  of  some  indiscernible  ground-work 
for  the  deposition  of  grease,  his  neckerchief  like  an 
eel,  his  complexion  like  dirty  dough,  his  mangy  fur 


cap  pulled  low  upon  his  beetle  brows  to  hide  the 
prison  cut  of  his  hair.  His  hands  are  in  his  pockets. 
He  puts  them  there  when  they  are  idle,  as  natu- 
rally as  in  other  people's  pockets  when  they  are 
busy,  for  he  knows  that  they  are  not  roughened  by 
work,  and  that  they  tell  a  tale.  Hence,  whenever 
he  takes  one  out  to  draw  a  sleeve  across  his  nose,  — 
which  is  often,  for  he  has  weak  eyes  and  a  constitu- 
tional cold  in  his  head,  —  he  restores  it  to  its  pocket 
immediately  afterwards.  Number  two  is  a  burly 
brute  of  five-and-thirty,  in  a  tall  stiff  hat ;  is  a  com- 
posite to  .his  clothes  of  betting  man  and  fighting 
man  ;  is  whiskered  ;  has  a  staring  pin  in  his  breast, 
along  with  his  right  hand;  has  insolent  and  cruel 
eyes  ;  large  shoulders ;  strong  legs,  booted  and  tipped 
for  kicking.  Number  three  is  forty  years  of  age  ; 
is  short,  thick-set,  strong,  and  bow-legged ;  wears 
knee  cords  and  white  stockings,  a  very  long-sleeved 
waistcoat,  a  very  large  neckkerchief  doubled  or 
trebled  round  his  throat,  and  a  crumpled  white  hat 
crowns  his  ghastly  parchment  face.  This  fellow 
looks  like  an  executed  post-boy  of  other  days,  cut 
down  from  the  gallows  too  soon,  and  restored  and 
preserved  by  express  diabolical  agency.  Numbers 
five,  six,  and  seven  are  hulking,  idle,  slouching 
young  men,  patched  and  shabby,  too  short  m  the 
sleeves  and  too  tight  in  the  legs,  slimily  clothed, 
foul-spoken,  repulsive  wretches  inside  and  out.  In 
all  the  party  there  obtains  a  certain  twitching  char- 
acter of  mouth  and  fnrtiveness  of  eye,  that  hints 
how  the  coward  is  lurking  under  the  bully.  The 
hint  is  quite  correct,  for  they  are  a  slinking,  sneak- 
ing set,  far  more  prone  to  lie  down  on  their  backs 
and  kick  out,  when  in  difficulty,  than  to  make  a 
stand  for  it.  (This  may  account  for  the  street  mud 
on  the  backs  of  Numbers  five,  six,  and  seven  being 
much  fresher  than  the  stale  splashes  on  their  legs.) 

These  engaging  gentry  a  Police-constable  stands 
contemplating.  His  Station,  with  a  Reserve  of 
assistance  is  very  near  at  hand.  They  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  trade,  not  even  to  be  porters  or  mes- 
sengers. It  would  be  idle  if  they  did,  for  he  knows 
them,  and  they  know  that  he  knows  them,  to  be 
nothing  but  professed  Thieves  and  Ruffians.  He 
knows  where  they  resort,  knows  by  what  slang 
names  they  call  one  another,  knows  how  often  they 
have  been  in  prison,  and  how  long,  and  for  what. 
All  this  is  known  at  his  Station,  too,  and  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  known  at  Scotland  Yard  too. 

Rut  does  he  know,  or  does  his  Station  know,  or 
does  Scotland  Yard  know,  or  does  anybody  know, 
why  these  fellows  should  be  here  at  liberty,  when 
as  reputed  Thieves,  to  whom  a  whole  Division  of 
Police  could  swear,  they  might  all  be  under  lock 
and  key  at  hard  labor  ?  Not  he ;  truly  he 
would  be  a  wise  man  if  he  did !  He  only  knows 
that  these  are  members  of  the  "  notorious  gang," 
which,  according  to  the  newspaper  Police-office  re- 
ports of  this  last  past  September,  "  have  so  long 
infested  "  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  Waterloo  Road, 
and  out  of  which  almost  impregnable  fastnesses  the 
Police  have  at  length  dragged  Two,  to  the  unspeak- 
able admiration  of  all  good  civilians. 

The  consequences  of  this  contemplative  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  —  a  habit  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  hermit,  but  not  in  a  Police  System — are 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  Ruffian  becomes  one  of  the 
established  orders  of  the  body  politic.  Under  the 
playful  name  of  Rough  (as  if  he  were  merely  a  prac- 
tical joker)  his  movements  and  successes  are  record- 
ed on  public  occasions.  Whether  he  mustered  in 
large  numbers,  or  small ;  whether  he  was  in  good     I 
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.spirits,  or  depressed ;  whether  he  turned  bis  gener- 
ous exertions  to  very  prosperous  aecount,  or  Fortune 
was  against  him  ;  whether  he  was  in  a  sanguinary 
mood,  or  robbed  with  amiable  horse  play  and  a  gra- 
cious consideration  for  life  and  limb ;  all  this  is 
chronicled  as  if  he  were  an  Institution.  Is  there  any 
city  in  Europe,  out  of  England,  in  which  these  terms 
;tre  held  with  the  pests  of  Society  ?  Or  in  which,  at 
this  day,  such  violent  robberies  from  the  person  are 
constantly  committed  as  in-  London  ? 

The  Preparatory  Schools  of  Ruffianism  are  simi- 
larly borne  with.  The  young  Ruffians  of  London 
—  not  Thieves  yet,  but  training  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships  in  the  Criminal  Court  Universities  — 
molest  quiet  people  and  their  property,  to  an  extent 
that  is  hardly  credible.  The  throwing  of  stones  in 
the  streets  has  become  a  dangerous  and  destructive 
offence,  which  surely  could  have  got  to  no  greater 
height  though  we  had  had  no  Police  but  our  own 
riding-whips  and  walking-sticks,  —  the  Police  to 
which  I  myself  appeal  on  these  occasions.  The 
throwing  of  stones  at  the  windows  ofrailway  carriages 
in  motion  —  an  act  of  wanton  wickedness  with  the 
very  Arch-Fiend's  hand  in  it — had  become  a  crying 
evil,  when  the  railway  companies  ibrced  it  on  Police 
notice.  Constabular  contemplation  had  until  then 
been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Within  these  twelve  months,  there  arose  among 
the  young  gentlemen  of  London  aspiring  to' Ruffian- 
ism, and  cultivating  that  much  encouraged  social  art, 
a  facetious  cry  of  "  I  '11  have  this !  "  accompanied 
with  a  clutch  at  some  article  of  a  passing  lady's 
dress.  I  have  known  a  lady's  veil  to  be  thus  hu- 
morously torn  from  her  face  and  carried  oft'  in  the 
open  streets  at  noon  ;  and  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
myself  giving  chase  on  Westminster  Lridge  to  an- 
other young  Ruffian,  who,  in  full  daylight  early  on 
a  summer  evening,  had  nearly  thrown  a  modest 
young  woman  into  a  swoon  of  indignation  and  con- 
fusion by  his  shameful  manner  of  attacking  her  with 
this  cry  as  she  harmlessly  passed  along  before 
me. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  some  time  since,  awakened  a  little 

S'easantry  by  writing  of  his  own  experience  of  the 
uffian  of  the  streets.  I  have  seen  the  Ruffian  act, 
in  exact  accordance  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  description, 
innumerable  times,  and  I  never  saw  him  checked. 

The  blaring  use  of  the  very  worst  language  pos- 
sible, in  our  public  thoroughfares,  —  especially  in 
those  set  apart  for  recreation,  —  is  another  disgrace 
to  us,  and  another  result  of  constabular  contem- 
plation, the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard  in  any 
other  country  to  which  my  uncommercial  travels 
have  extended.  Years  ago,  when  I  had  a  near 
interest  in  certain  children  who  were  sent  with 
their  nurses,  for  air  and  exercise,  into  the  Regent's 
Park,  I  found  this  evil  to  be  so  abhorrent  and  hor- 
rible there,  that  I  called  public  attention  to  it,  and 
also  to  its  contemplative  reception  by  the  Police. 
Looking  afterwards  into  the  newest  Police  Act,  and 
finding  that  the  offence  was  punishable  under  it,  I 
resolved,  when  striking  occasion  should  arise,  to  try 
my  hand  as  prosecutor.  The  occasion  arose  soon 
enough,  and  I  ran  the  following  gantlet. 

The  utterer  of  the  base  coin  in  question  was  a 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who,  with  a  suitable 
attendance  of  blackguards,  youths,  and  boys,  was 
flaunting  along  the  streets,  returning  from  an  Irish 
funeral,  in  a  Progress  interspersed  with  singing  and 
dancing.  She  had  turned  round  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  most  audible  manner,  to  the 
great  delight  of  that  select  circle.     I  attended  the 


party,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  for  a  mile 
further,  and  then  encountered  a  Police-constable. 
The  party  had  made  themselves  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense until  now,  but  seeing  me  speak  to  the  con- 
stable, its  male  members  instantly  took-  to  their 
heels,  leaving  the  girl  alone.  I  asked  the  constable 
did  he  know  my  name  ?  Yes,  he  did.  "Take  that 
girl  into  custody,  on  my  charge,  for  using  bad  lan- 
guage in  the  streets."  He  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  charge.  I  had.  Would  he  take  my  word  that 
he  should  get  into  no  trouble  ?  Yes,  sir,  he  Avould 
do  that.  So  he  took  the  girl,  and  I  went  home  for 
my  Police  Act. 

With  this  potent  instrument  in  my  pocket,  I 
literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  "  returned  to  the 
charge,"  and  presented  myself  at  the  Police  Station 
of  the  district.  There  I  found  on  duty  a  very 
intelligent  Inspector  (they  are  all  intelligent  men), 
who,  likewise,  had  never  heard  of  suclvja  charge.  I 
showed  him  myr  clause,  and  we  went  over  it  to- 
gether twice  or  thrice.  It  was  plain,  and  I  engaged 
to  wait  upon  the  suburban  Magistrate  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  I  put  my  Police  Act  in  my  pocket 
again,  and  waited  on  the  suburban  Magistrate.  I 
was  not  quite  so  courteously  received  byr  him  as  I 
should  have  been  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  that  was  a  question  of  good 
breeding  on  the  suburban  Magistrate's  part,  and  I 
had  my  clause  ready,  with  its  leaf  turned  down, 
which  was  enough  for  me. 

Conference  took  place  between  the  magistrate 
and  clerk,  respecting  the  charge.  During  confer- 
ence I  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  much  more  ob- 
jectionable person  than  the  prisoner;  —  one  giving 
trouble  by  coming  there  voluntarily,  which  the  pris- 
oner could  not  be  accused  of  doing.  The  prisoner 
had  been  got  up,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her,  with  a  great  effect  of  white  apron  and  straw 
bonnet.  She  reminded  me  of  an  elder  sister  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  I  seemed  to  remind  the  sympa- 
thizing Chimney  Sweep  by  whom  she  was  attended, 
of  the  Wolf. 

The  magistrate  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  whether  this  charge  could  be  entertained. 
It  was  not  known.  Mr.  Uncommercial  Traveller 
replied  that  he  wished  it  were  better  known,  and 
that,  if  he  could  afford  the  leisure,  he  would  use  his 
endeavors  to  make  it  so.  There  was  no  question 
about  it,  however,  he  contended.  Here  was  the 
clause. 

The  clause  was  banded  in,  and  more  conference 
resulted.  After  which  I  was  asked  the  extraor- 
dinary question  :  "  Mr.  Uncommercial,  do  you  really 
wish  this  girl  to  be  sent  to  prison  ?  "  To  which  I 
grimly  answered,  staring:  "If  I  did  n't,  why  should 
I  take  the  trouble  to  come  here  ?  "  Finally,  I  was 
sworn,  and  gave  my  agreeable  evidence  in  detail, 
and  White  Riding  Hood'was  fined  ten  shillings,  un- 
der the  clause,  or  sent  to  prison  for  so  many  days. 
"  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  Police  officer, 
who  showed  me  out,  with  a  great  enjoyment  of  the 
jest  of  her  having  been  got  up  so  effectively,  and 
caused  so  much  hesitation  :  "  If  she  goes  to  prison, 
that  will  be  nothing  new  to  her.  She  comes  from 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane  !  " 

The  police,  all  things  considered,  are  an  excellent 
force,  and  I  have  borne  my  small  testimony  to  their 
merits.  Constabular  contemplation  is  the  result  of 
a  bad  system;  a  system  which  is  administered,  not 
invented,  by  the  man  in  constable's  uniform,  em- 
ployed at  twenty  shillings  a  week.     He  has  his  or- 
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ders,  and  would  he  marked  for  discouragement  it  he 
overstepped  them.  That  the  system  is  bad,  there 
needs  no  lengthened  argument  to  prove,  because  the 
fact  is  self-evident.  If  it  were  anything  else,  the  re- 
sults that  have  attended  it  could  not  possibly  have 
come  to  pass.  Who  will  say  that,  under  a  good  sys- 
tem, our  streets  could  have  got  into  their  present 
state  ? 

The  objection  to  the  whole  Police  system,  as  con- 
cerning the  Ruffian,  may  be  stated,  and  its  failure 
exemplified,  as  follows.  It  is  well  known  that  on  all 
great  occasions,  when  they  come  together  in  num- 
bers, the  mass  of  the  English  people  are  their  own 
trustworthy  Police.  It  is  well  known  that  whereso- 
ever there  is  collected  together  any  fair  general  rep- 
resentation of  the  people,  a  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  a  determination  to  discountenance  lawlessness 
and  disorder,  may  be  relied  upon.  As  to  one  another, 
the  people  are  a  very  good  Police,  and  yet  are  quite 
willing  in  their  good  nature  that  the  stipendiary  Po- 
lice should  have  the  credit  of  the  people's  modera- 
tion. But  we  are  all  of  us  powerless  against  the 
Ruffian,  because  we  submit  to  the  law,  and  it  is  his 
only  trade,  by  superior  force  and  by  violence,  to 
defy  it.  Moreover,  we  are  constantly  admonished 
from  high  places  (like  so  many  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren out  for  a  holiday  of  buns  and  milk-and-water), 
that  we  are  not  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands, 
but  are  to  hand  our  defence  over  to  it.  It  is  clear 
that  the  common  enemy  to  be  punished  and  exter- 
minated first  of  all,  is  the  Ruffian.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is,  of  all  others,  the  offender  for  whose  repressal 
we  maintain  a  costly  system  of  Police.  Him,  there- 
fore, we  expressly  present  to  the  Police  to  deal  with, 
conscious  that,  on  the  whole,  we  can.  and  do,  deal 
reasonably  well  with  one  another.  Him  the  Police 
deal  with  so  inefficiently  and  absurdly  that  he  flour- 
ishes, and  multiplies,  and,  with  all  his  evil  deeds  up- 
on his  head  as  notoriously  as  his  hat  is,  pervades  the 
streets  with  no  more  let  or  hindrance  than  ourselves. 
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THACKEI5AY    AS    A    IIl'MOKIST    AND    SATIKIST. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that 
every  novelist  who  has  retained  a  hold  on  the  gen- 
eral affection  has  been  essentially  a  writer  of  humor. 
We  read  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  Richardson, 
and  "  Corinne,"  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  :  but 
we  recur  to  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Le  Sage,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  repeatedly,  as  familiar 
friends  and  companions.  Even  the  great  master  of 
romance,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  seems  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter remembered  through  his  humor  than  any  other 
of  his  fine  gifts.  No  doubt  such  noble  pictures  as 
that  of  Rebecca  appearing  before  the  Templars  put 
to  shame  our  paltry  photographic  realism  of  modern 
life.  But,  somehow,  Baron  Bradwardine,  Monk- 
barns,  Manse  Headrigg,  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and 
the  incomparable  Dalgctty,  occur  oftener  to  one's 
memory  than  Ivanhoe,  Lucy  Ashton,  or  Viscount 
Dundee.  Humor,  indeed,  seems  the  most  natural 
of  all  endowments  for  a  novelist  (whose  business  it 
is  to  describe  life)  to  possess.  It  is  a  quality  which 
lives  on  observation  and  sympathy,  and  which  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  good  sense  and 
good-nature.  The  cognate  gift  of  wit,  though  in- 
cluded as  the  lesser  among  the  humorist's  powers, 
is  sometimes  found  by  itself  in  minds  more  or  less 


malignant  and  shallow.  But  the  real  humorist  is 
always  a  good  fellow,  of  a  capacious  understanding. 
He  is  Horace,  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  Hood,  and  a 
different  man,  morally,  from  the  Herveys,  Walpoles, 
and  George  Selwyns. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  humorist. 
There  is  the  poetic  humorist,  in  whom  the  facul- 
ty —  which  is  common  to  all  the  genus  —  exercises 
itself  on  materials  supplied  by  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  Humorists  of  this  class  are  common 
in  our  old  literature,  and  are  represented  in  later 
times  by  such  men  as  Sterne,  Hood,  and  Lamb. 
There  is  the  humorist  who  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
not  necessarily  destitute  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  but 
who,  by  preference,  draws  Ids  materials  from  obser- 
vation, analysis,  common  experience,  every-day  life. 
Among  the  ancient  writers,  Horace  stands  for  this 
type  of  the  race  ;  among  the  modern  writers,  Eras- 
mus, Addison,  Fielding,  Sydney  Smith.  To  this 
latter  division  Thackeray  belongs.  He  was  not 
without  poetry,  imagination,  and  sentiment ;  and  I 
hope  to  do  him  justice,  as  a  poet  of  a  distinct  school, 
by  and  by.  Nevertheless,  these  qualities  do  not 
hold  the  same  prominence  in  his  writings  which 
they  do  in  those  of  some  other  novelists,  —  for 
instance,  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  He  is  more  a  hu- 
morist than  a  poet ;  more  a  man  of  the  world  —  in 
that  good  sense  in  which  the  term  includes  Dr. 
Johnson  and  other  excellent  and  high-minded  per- 
sons —  than  a  man  of  sentiment.  We  used  to  be 
taught  in  the  Navy,  I  remember,  "how  to  choose  a 
flint  " ;  it  ought  to  be,  the  gunner  who  drilled  us 
said,  li  transparent  and  fcee  from  veins." 

Thackeray's  wit  and  humor  were  as  clear  as  the 
best  flint,  —  and  with  what  a  flash  they  struck!  — 
but  they  had,  so  to  speak,  veins  of  sentiment,  run- 
ning through  them.  The  substance  of  his  intellect, 
howeTer,  was  a  robust  humorous  sagacity,  and  to 
this  weighty  element,  which,  by  a  natural  law.  grav- 
itated towards  absolute  truth,  he  kept  everything 
else  subordinate.  Nothing  can  be  more  superficial 
than  the  notion  that  Thackeray  was  by  choice,  and 
taste,  and  affection  a  severe  or  satirical  man,  —  a 
man  who  took  a  pleasure  in  censure  and  ridicule  for 
censure  and  ridicule's  own  sake.  He  had  rather  an 
original  tendency'  towards  the  soft  and  lachrymose, 
and  sentimentally  religious  view  of  life,  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  sound,  shrewd  sense,  and  his  active 
humor, —  broad  at  once  and  fine, —  to  keep  this 
tendency  in  order.  As  far  as  action  or  conduct 
went,  in  all  matters  of  practical  kindness,  his  sensi- 
bility and  readiness  to  serve  people  recalled  what 
has  been  handed  down  of  Shelley  or  Goldsmith. 

In  the  class  of  humorists  among  whom  we  have 
placed  Thackeray,  he  held  a  perfectly  distinct  posi- 
tion. He  is  original  as  a  humorist  no  less  than  as  a 
novelist.  If  he  reminds  us  of  Horace  or  Fielding, 
it  is  by  natural  affinity,  not  by  imitation.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  humor  was  "  broad  at  once  and 
fine,"  and  its  union  of  these  two  characteristics 
deserves  particular  notice.  He  could  be  "  Charles 
Yellowplush,"  "  Jeames,"  "  The  Fat  Contributor," 
and  "  Pleaccman  X.,"  and  he  could  also  produce 
the  most  delicate,  subtle,  decorous  irony.  Few  hu- 
morists are  capable  of  this  variety.  Sydney  Smith, 
for  example,  is  always  more  or  less  farcical  and  ex- 
travagant. Sydney  Smith  may,  at  times,  rival  the 
broader  effects  of  Moliere ;  but  he  never,  like  Thack- 
eray, approaches  the  delicate  ridicule  of  the  Provin- 
ciales,  or  the  thoughtful  and  benign  geniality  of 
Montaigne.  Thackeray  developed  his  rarer  and 
sweeter  humor  by  degrees.     He   began   by  being 
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vividly  and  hilariously  comic,  —  an  aspect  of  his 
genius  which  we  should  not  perhaps  have  seen  to 
such  <i-ood  effect  but  lor  his  connection  with  the 
Fraeen&D  school;  itself  an  offshoot  of  the  earlier 
school  of  "  Blackwood."  The  revolutions  of  our 
popular  comedy  are  curious  and  amusing.  Just  at 
present,  a  sly  spitefulness,  a  thin,  chilly  sneering, 
more  priggish  than  polite,  is  the  fashionable  type  of 
satire.  The  satire  of  our  periodicals  is  sour  as  a 
crab,  and  the  crab  is  dry,  and  half  rotten  at  the 
core.  But  when  Thackeray  was  young,  the  spirit  of 
the  "Nodes  Ambrosianaj"  was  in  the  ascendant. 
A  Bohemian  gayety  and  riotousness  of  ridicule  per- 
vaded magazines  now  tame  enough  for  any  tea- 
table  ;  and  satire  wore  a  ferocious  air,  and  laid 
about  it  wildly,  though  probably  with  less  essential 
malignity  than  we  have  seen  since.  Glimpses  of 
the  literary  life  of  that  period  occur  in  "  Penden- 
nis"  ;  the  immortal  Becky  was  bred  in  the  studio  of 
an  artist  who  belonged  to  it ;  and  we  see  in  Fred. 
Bay  ham  the  continued  influence  of  such  recollec- 
tions. But  it  is  in  reading  Thackeray's  earlier 
sketches,  like  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers,"  already 
mentioned,  that  one  best  sees  how  largely  he  shared 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  gives  free  rein  to  his 
fun  and  his  invention,  while,  for  all  that,  he  is  inva- 
riably natural,  and  his  fictitious  machinery  probable, 
except  in  professed  pieces  of  waggery,  like  the  de- 
scription of  the  dinner  at  which  Dr.  Dionysius  Lard- 
ner  figures.  He  was  fond  of  saying,  long  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  "  too  savage  "  in  those  days ;  but 
this,  though  characteristically  conscientious  in  him, 
was  too  sensitive.  There  is  nothing  unjust,  or  really 
cruel,  in  his  most  unsparing  mockery,  which  is  inva- 
riably directed  against  pretension,  humbug,  or  mean- 
ness, and  never  levelled  at  the  weak  and  friendless. 
Pretension  and  meanness  were  his  favorite  butts 
from  the  first.  Windy  sentimentalism,  flatulence  of 
style,  these  he  early  began  to  expose  ;  —  these,  and 
sordid  self-seeking,  unkindliness,  servility,  were  what 
he  chiefly  detested,  and  loved  to  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt. His  humor,  in  its  earliest  and  most  festal 
form,  was  always  moral  and  intellectual  in  the  ob- 
jects on  which  it  employed  itself;  was  always  the 
humor  of  a  thinker ;  and  always  suggests  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  serious  and  sorrowful  side  of  life,  — 
which  gives  an  acid  to  its  flavor  piquant  as  that  of 
the  Attic  olive.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  masters  of  humor  are  masters  of  pathos. 
But  we  have  to  consider  in  what  kind  of  way  this  is 
true  of  Thackeray.  He  does  not  turn  from  unal- 
loyed fun  to  unrelieved  tragedy.  Always  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  artist,  he  does  not  abandon  himself 
to  either  feeling ;  but  tinges  one  with  the  other,  or 
passes  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  gentle  transition. 
This  perpetual  ascendency  of  sense  and  tact  is  the 
secret  of  his  comedy  never  being  grotesque,  nor  his 
pathos  maudlin.  Like  an  atmosphere,  it  receives 
the  rays  of  his  genius,  and  distributes  them  with 
harmonious  beauty. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Thackeray's  humor 
is  this  combination  of  a  watchful  and  critical  good 
sense  with  the  ludicrous  perception,  and  of  both 
with  a  certain  softness  and  playfulness  which  in  a 
weak  man  would  have  become  sentimentalism.  He 
is  harder  than  Goldsmith,  but  tenderer  than  Field- 
ing ;  and  though  more  nearly  related  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  Queen  Anne's  men,  than  to 
those  earlier  writers  whom  the  generation  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  so  much  preferred,  he  still 
shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  under 
which  he  grew  up.     Hence,  he  is  a  reconciling  wri- 


ter, if  his  historical  position  in  our  literature  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  the  great  object  now  is  to  unite  the 
spiritualism  and  poetry  of  the  Wordsworthian  re- 
vival with  the  good  common  sense,  the  practical 
shrewdness,  and  clear,  vivid,  luminous  English  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  thorough  proof  of  Thackeray's 
greatness  as  a  humorist  is  the  way  in  which  he  em- 
bodies his  humor  in  characters.  There  is  only  one 
good  way  of  doing  this ;  but  there  are  several  bad 
ones  in  common  use.  Sometimes  the  humor  de- 
pends solely  on  what  the  character  says.  Some- 
times he  is  an  oddity,  with  crochets  or  peculiarities, 

—  it  may  be  only  physical,  —  which  reappear  as 
regularly  as  he  does,  and  are  mere  matters  of  trick. 
But  the  most  amusing  of  Thackeray's  personages  is 
a  diameter  in  a  deeper  sense,  and  shows  more  than 
one  or  two  points  or  angles  to  the  observer.  What 
can  be  broader  than  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  or  more 
superficially  like  a  caricature,  when  he  first  appears  ? 
But  how  naturally  all  the  features  of  the  char- 
acter hold  together  when  he  has  revealed  himself  as 
a  whole;  and  how  perfectly  compatible  they  are 
with  the  county  traditions  of  many  a  county,  — 
about  some  even  of  the  great  squires  of  that  gene- 
ration !     How  thoroughly  Irish,  good  Mrs.  O'Dowd, 

—  and  how  unlike  the  stage  Irishwoman  !  Cannot 
we  name  some  clever  novelists  who,  given  the  figure 
of  the  Wicked  Old  Nobleman,  Lord  Steyne,  would 
have  made  him  talk  cynical  epigrams  far  too  clever 
for  life ;  and  others  who  would  have  exaggerated 
him  into  a  mere  monster  of  iniquity,  from  another 
point  of  view  ?  Thackeray  takes  neither  course, 
and  yet  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Marquis 
is  both  a  clever  and  a  bad  man.  His  satire  is  not 
employed  upon  the  character,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
character  itself. 

And,  after  all,  he  is  even  more  delightful  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  an*  artist.  His  humor,  always 
intellectual  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  buoyancy 
and  friskiness,  mellowed,  and  grew  even  more  deli- 
cate, as  time  rolled  on  ;  till,  merely  to  study  the 
quiet  and  gravity  of  his  irony,  his  polite  mockery, 
and  his  finished  impartiality  in  avoiding  extremes, 
became  a  delight  in  itself  to  the  cultivated  reader. 
The  growth  was  like  that  of  the  Horace  of  the 
Epodes  into  the  Horace  of  the  Epistles.  The  best 
of  Thackeray's  "  Roundabout  Papers,"  or  the  best 
moralizing  passages  of  "  The  Newcomes,"  stand 
in  just  the  relation  to  his  Fraserian  articles  and  the 
"  Book  of  Snobs,"  that  the  Horatian  Epistles  do  to 
the  iambics  against  Ma^vius  and  the  earlier  of  the 
Satires. 

This  mention  of  the  "  dear  old  heathen,"  as 
Thackeray  somewhere  affectionately  calls  Horace, 
leads  us  naturally  to  remark  that  in  satire  Thackeray 
belongs  to  the  Horatian  school.  Just  as  every  man, 
according  to  Coleridge,  is  born  an  Aristotelian  or  a 
Platonist,  so  every  satirist  is  born  a  follower  of 
Horace  or  of  Juvenal.  The  humorists,  in  the 
strict  sense,  are  mostly  Horatians.  They  attack 
the  world  on  its  ridiculous  rather  than  its  hateful 
side.  They  are  men  of  the  world  themselves,  and 
quite  as  ready  to  laugh  at  a  misanthrope,  or  a 
cynic,  as  at  the  vices  and  absurdities  the  existence 
of  which  produces,  or  is  used  to  excuse,  misanthropy 
and  cynicism.  Thackeray  made  no  secret  of  the 
direction  of  his  sympathies  in  the  matter  of  satire. 
He  called  Juvenal  "  a  truculent  brute,"  *  and 
thought  but  little  of  Churchill.     He  professed  to 
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like  "  the  kindly  ways "  better  than  "  the  cruel " 
ones,  and  did  very  scant  justice,  or  rather  did  great 
injustice,  under  this  impression,  to  satirists  of  the 
first  rank,  like  Swift.  But  if  he  exaggerated  this 
view,  the  direction  in  which  he  exaggerated  throws 
light  upon  himself.  He  wished  to  be,  himself, 
among  the  "  kindly  wags  "  ;  and  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  pained,  when  dull  and  envious  enemies 
pretended  that  he  was  heartless  and  savage.  The 
baser  spirits  among  these  members  of  the  lower 
literary  world  showed  that  they  did  not  believe 
their  own  doctrine  ;  for  when  they  wanted  to  wound 
him  most  keenly,  they  struck  at  him  through  a 
bosom  which  he  tenderly  loved. 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  satire  in  history, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  writers  to  whom  our  best 
satire  is  due,  will  think  it  no  disparagement  of 
Thackeray  if  we  say  that  he  was  essentially  a 
satirist.  His  humor,  kindly  and  loving  though  it 
was  in  its  moral  essence,  ran  naturally  into  satire. 
It  was  the  humor,  as  we  have  said  already,  not  of  a 
mere  lover  of  comic  fancies  and  amusements,  or 
comic  grace,  but  of  a  keen,  critical  observer,  whose 
laugh  was  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  an  effusion 
of  ludicrous  feeling.  He  saw  through  a  rogue, 
humbug,  or  fool,  with  a  glance  which  was  simul- 
taneous with  the  thrill  of  comic  sensibility  excited 
the  ridiculous  side  of  the  spectacle.  Hence,  his 
satire  has  a  kind  of  scientific  character  and  exact- 
ness, which  distinguishes  it,  fundamentally,  from 
the  satire  of  mere  caricaturists  and  buffoons.  A 
Snob,  for  example,  is  prepared  by  Thackeray  like 
a  specimen  for  a  museum,  and  every  vein  of  the 
creature's  structure  can  be  studied  through  the 
crystal-clear  spirits  of  wine  of  his  style. 

People  do  not,  in  this  age,  write  professed  satires, 
like   Churchill,  Pope,  Boileau,  and  the  Ancients ; 
one  reason  for  which,  perhaps,  is  that  all  the  great 
abstract  themes  of  satire  have  been  so  handled  by 
the  established  masters  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
without  servile  imitation.     We   should  be  apt  to 
laugh  now  at  a  volume  of  satire  with  such  titles  as 
London,  Woman,  Nobility,  and  so  forth.     Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  spirit  of  satire  lives,  though  the 
forms  are  changed,  and  it  is  present,  like  a  whole- 
some acid,  in  works  of  very  different  forms  of  art. 
Byron   intermingled   it   with   delicious    poetry    in 
"  Don  Juan,"  —  that  great  comic  and  satirical  ro- 
mance of  the  modern  world.     Paul  Louis  Courier 
embodied  it  in  pungent  pamphlets  ;   Beranger  in 
sparkling  songs.     We  have  seen  it  more  recently,  in 
great  perfection,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  stormy  and  play- 
ful outbursts,  —  rich  as  Rabelais,  stern  as  Swift  ^  — 
in   the   light  *  and  bright  papers  which  form  Mr. 
Fonblanque's  "  England  under  Seven  xldministra- 
tions "  ;  —  in    the    novels  of  Mr.   Disraeli,  whose 
portrait  of  Rigby  has  a  Popean  severity  and  finish ; 
—  and  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  admirable  etching  of  the 
group  of  founders  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 
Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  as  distinctly  a  satire 
as  it  is  a  novel.     The  whole  of  Becky's  career  (and 
her  career  is  the  vetebral  column  of  the  story)  is  a 
satire  on  English  society.     We  ought  to  dwell  on 
.   the  word  "  society  "  here,  because  Thackeray  is  not 
a  satirist  of  human  nature.     He  is  constantly  in- 
sisting on  the  worth  and  beauty  of  individual  char- 
acter ;  and  even  "  Vanity  Fair,"  the  most  satirical 
of  his  novels,  has  its  loyal,  kindly  Dobbin,  and  its 
tender,  affectionate  Amelia.     But  he  is  too  honest 
to  pretend  that  this  degree  of  excellence  is  common  ; 
and  he  loves  to  fall  foul  of  those  social  habits  and 
prejudices  which  have  a  tendency  to  develop  and 


encourage  baseness  and  meanness.  He  tries,  in 
doing  this,  to  set  up  a  higher  standard  before  his 
generation,  as  every  great  satirist  has  done.  Once, 
indeed,  he  stooped  to  a  little  Cockneyism,  —  I  mean 
in  those  travelling  sketches  in  which  he  attempted 
to  diminish  the  veneration  inspired  by  the  Pyramids, 
and  spoke  lightly  of  the  sacred  recollections  belong- 
ing to  the  scenes  of  classical  antiquity.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  was  saved  from  this  kind  of"  thing,  not  only 
by  the  thread  of  poetry  which  ran  through  him,  but 
by  having  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  And 
he  kept  his  severest  sarcasm  for  those  petty  illustra- 
tions of  human  arrogance  and  servility  which  are 
only  seen  to  perfection  in  modern  civilizations  that 
have  begun  to  run  a  little  to  seed. 

Although  inferior  in  other  respects  to  "  Vanity 
Fair "  (which  its  epic  and  dramatic  power  raises 
into  a  higher  region  of  art),  the  "Book  of  Snobs" 
contains  Thackeray's  best  satirical  writing.     Before 
it  appeared,  the  word  "snob  "  belonged  to  the  world 
of  slang,  and  was  indeed  chiefly  employed  by  those 
whom  we  now  describe   as  snobs  to  people  who 
mainly  differed  from  themselves  by  being  poorer. 
Thackeray  raised  the  word  out  of  slang  into  litera- 
ture, and  attached  to  it  a  new  meaning,  not  very 
easy  to  define,  but  -which  everybody  understands, 
nevertheless.  •  The  investor  of  a  new  nickname  is 
a  public  benefactor.     It  is,  in  its  way,  a  scientific 
feat  to  invent  one  ;  for  it  involves  induction,  gene- 
ralization, and  finally  the  classification  of  the  species 
discovered  and  described,  under  a  happy  title.     A 
snob,  Thackeray  seems  to  have  begun  by  saying 
to  himself,  is  a  person  whom  you  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  think  yourselves  entitled  to  despise.     He  is 
a  person  below  you  ;  of  inferior  position,  education, 
and  manners.     But  the  question  is  not  what  you 
despise,  but  what  you  have  a  right  to  despise.     Let 
us  see  whether  this  contemptuous  word  ought  not 
to  be  applied  with  more  justice  to  thousands  of 
folks  of  your  own  condition.     What  is  the  charac- 
teristic failing  of  such  ?  is  the  question  which  he 
next  proceeds  to  answer.     And  his  answer  is  mainly 
this ;  it  is  servility  to  established  rank,  wealth,  fashion, 
habit,  —  with  all  the  meanness  on* one  hand,  and  in- 
solence on  the  other,  —  all  the  pretension,  ostenta- 
tion, sordidness,  artificiality,  —  that  such  a  worship 
involves.     He  ranges  far  and  wide  for  snobs,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  bringing  into  M3  net  crea- 
tures of  incongruous  natures.     But  a  careful  reader 
of  the    "  Book  of   Snobs "    will    see    that    social 
servility,  —  with  the  consequent  insolence  to  "  infe- 
riors "  by  which  servility  recoups  itself,  and  endeav- 
ors to  save  its  amour  propre,  —  is  the  key-note  of 
what  Thackeray  meant  by  Snobbism.     The  book  is 
not  an  attack  on  a  class,  and  is  far  from  being  an 
attack  on  the  aristocratic  class,  as  some  superficial 
observers  think.     Thackeray  knew  well  that  high 
position   and   splendor    of  life   may  coexist    with 
perfect  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unaffected  good- 
nature.    What  he  wanted  in  such  cases  was  that  the 
position  should  be  real ;   the  splendor  natural  and 
easy,  like  the  manners  and  good-nature  themselves. 
His  objection  to  Lady  Sydney  Scraper  was  not  her 
title ;  but  that  she  kept  up  a  life  of  parade  beyond 
her  means,  which  necessarily  produced  meanness 
and  stinginess,  and  fostered  a  pride  tainted  by  these 
faults.     Again,  he  did  not  assail  a  duke  qua  duke, 
if  he  was  as  thorough  a  gentleman  in  his  high  sta- 
tion as  a  poor  gentleman  in  his  humbler  one.     If 
the  duke  abused  his  position,  that  was  another  story. 
He  became  a  ducal  snob.     Yet  it  is  certain  that 
though  Thackeray  would  have  called  a  duke  a  snob 
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for  despising  a  barman,  he  would  have  thought  it 
equally  snobbish  in  a  bagman  to  rail  at  dukes 
simply  as  dukes.  In  "  The  Newcomes,"  it  is  Mr. 
Yapp,  the  "  out-and-out  Liberal  candidate,"  who 
makes  it  an  electioneering  taunt  against  the  New- 
come  family  that  their  pedigree  began  in  a  work- 
house. Thackeray's  satire  is  neither  the  satire  of 
class  nor  of  party.  It  is  the  impartial  satire  of  a 
philosophic  humorist.  He  was  a  middle-class  man 
himself,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  great 
men  of  the  world  were  produced  by  the  middle 
classes.  But  no  man  ever  gave  the  middle  classes 
harder  hits  than  he,  and  it  is  plain,  in  the  "  Book  of 
Snobs,"  that  he  thought  their  order  the  stronghold 
of  snobbism.  From  the  writings  of  another  bril- 
liant satirist,  Beranger,  it  would  be  hard  to  gather 
that  anything  good  could  exist  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people ;  and  Byron  grew  ferociously 
aristocratic  in  his  latter  years.  Thackeray  was  more 
impartial. 

But,  besides  being  impartial,  Thackeray's  satire 
was  curiously  subtle  and  many-sided.  He  allowed 
freely  that  a  gentlemanly  snob  might  exist ;  and  he 
talks  of  a  "  brave  and  honorable  snob";  whereas 
your  common  satirist  heaps  indiscriminate  abuse  on 
every  type  of  character  which  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
pose. The  object  of  Thackeray  was  not  destruc- 
tion, but  correction  ;  he  laughed  at  a  revolutionary 
snob  as  at  a  conservative  one;  and  only  desired  that 
our  whole  society,  such  as  history  has  made  it,  should 
be  more  simple,  generous,  natural,  equal,  —  not 
that  it  should  be  swept  away.  Satire,  of  course, 
naturally  takes  the  offensive,  and  there  is  bitterness 
enough  in  Thackeray's  exposition  of  the  shabby  and 
foolish  side  of  English  life,  —  the  result  of  a  social 
hierarchy  which  has  been  patched  and  cobbled  in 
the'  most  curious  ways,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
which  its  most  jealous  defenders  only  defend  as  a 
kind  of  compromise,  —  for  fear  of  falling  upon  some- 
thing worse.  But  he  wanted,  I  repeat,  to  improve, 
not  to  overthrow  it ;  and  undoubtedly'  his  influence 
has  done  good.  He  has  stamped  as  "snobbish  "  a 
great  deal  of  flunkeyism  and  ostentation,  that  was 
thought  more  respectable  before  his  time  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  many  men  and  women  shrink  from  being 
called  "snobs,"  who  would  not  feel  much  hurt  at 
being  rebuked  for  unchristian  pride  and  love  of 
splendor  !  He  has  helped  to  make  it  felt  that  these 
are  far  too  fine  names  for  the  faults  in  question ; 
that  these  faults  are  low,  shabby,  vulgar,  and  rather 
fit  to  be  laughed  at  than  preached  against.  A  little 
ridicule,  well  flavored  with  contempt,  is  very  effica- 
cious. The  De  Mogyns  of  the  "  Book  of  Snobs," 
and  such  people,  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
by  the  assault  of  the  Radical  editor,  who  quizzes 
them  for  being  proud  of  ancestral  "  Norman  rob- 
bers." It  is  very  different  when  a  satirist  who  is  a 
scholar,  and  a  better  gentleman  than  themselves, 
tells  them  that  their  real  name  is  Muggins,  and  that 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the 
bloodshed  of  Hastings.  Not  that  such  a  satirist 
despises  the  Mugginses ;  he  only  objects  to  their 
altering  that  respectable  name  into  De  Mogyn. 
And  he  views  the  silly  social  presumption  to'  be 
seen  everywhere  with  all  the  more  contempt,  when 
he  remembers  that  nine-tenths  of  the  He  Mogyns 
whom  one  meets  are  really  Mugginses  in  disguise. 
On  genuine  superiority  of  blood  and  breeding, 
Thackeray  looked  rather  with  kindness  than  other- 
wise. He  never  ranked  mere  amusing  literature 
with  the  literature  of  thought  and  erudition.  So 
far,  indeed,  from  being  a  leveller  of  the  vulgar  pat- 


tern, he  sustained  a  dignified  view  of  life,  and  let- 
ters, and  manners  generally  ;  and  has  told  us  in  his 
own  person,  in  "  The  Virginians,"  that  he  objected 
to  being  slapped  on  the  back  and  hailed  as  an 
equal  by  Tom  Garbage,  of  the  "  Kennel  Miscellany." 
This  was  from  no  mere  vanity  of  social  status.  His 
humor  and  satire  are  constantly  employed  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  maltreat  governesses  and  de- 
pendents, and  who  bully  servants ;  just  as  against 
i  hose  who  are  unkind  to  their  wives  and  children  ; 
or  rude  to  their  inferiors,  natural  or  artificial.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  and  abundantly  illustrate 
this,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  has  been  laid 
down  about  Thackeray,  by  selections  or  citations 
from  the  whole  range  of  his  books.  But  this  is  no 
part  of  my  plan,  which  embraces  only  the  principles 
and  great  features  of  his  character  as  a  man  of 
genius.  His  humor  and  satire,  like  all  his  other 
gifts,  rested  on  moral  soundness  and  truthfulness ; 
were  thoroughly  original,  and,  I  may  add,  English, 
in  their  type  ;  and  were  employed  with  a  gravity, 
simplicity,  and  yet  exquisitely  subtle  piquancy  of 
execution  peculiarly  his  own.  Tracing  his  literary 
pedigree  through  Fielding  to  Horace,  and  collater- 
ally related  to  Montaigne,  he  will  be  remembered 
as  the  classical  English  humorist  and  satirist  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS  AND  PLAYHOUSES. 

A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine *  an  article  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  stage.  The  aspect  of  our  drama  is  gloomy 
enough,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
break  in  the  heavy  clouds  or  of  the  dense  fogs 
clearing  off.  But  our  English  dirty  weather 
seems  duller  still  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fine 
clear,  dramatic  skies  of  our  neighbors.  In  France 
the  theatrical  ground  seems  to  bloom  with  verdure, 
to  flower  with  new  and  ever-varying  shapes  of 
flowers  and  plants,  with  a  tropical  luxuriance  of 
leaves,  plants,  and  greenery  ;  and  though  the  abun- 
dance is  almost  rank,  the  prospect  is .  delightful  to 
the  eye.  In  our  poor  histrionic  ground,  —  true  bad 
land,  —  a  few  dried  shrubs  enjoy  a  sickly  and  stunt- 
ed growth ;  the  foliage  is  as  meagre  as  that  of  a 
Dutch  garden  with  its  stagnant  little  canal  and 
plaster  temple. 

To  sit  on  one  night,  as  the  writer  did  lately,  in  a 
stall  of  a  Paris  theatre,  and  on  the  next  in  that  of  a 
London  one,  affords  the  most  curious  contrast  con- 
ceivable. You  pass  at  once  into  a  new  order  of 
things  ;  and  the  interval  is  so  shori  you  seem  to 
travel  straight  from  one  playhouse  to  the  other. 
The  general  superiority  of  the  French  stage  is  usu- 
ally conceded ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
superiority  could  be  so  marked,  —  a  superiority 
extending  to  the  theatre,  sceneiy,  and  actors;  the 
chief  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  English 
playhouse  being  a  certain  meanness,  poorness,  and 
even  squalor,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
theatre.  This  observation  may  lead  us  to  consider 
a  few  of  the  influences  which  seem  to  promote  the 
superiority  of  the  French  stage.  In  matters  of 
the  stage  these  influences  act  wholly  apart  from  the 
important  elements  of  plays  and  of  acting.  The 
drama,  entering  as  it  does  so  largely  into  the  life  of 
the  Frenchman,  —  that  is,  of  the  Parisian,  —  the 
plays  even  being  read  by  a  public  as  large  as  the 
one  that  listens  and  looks  on,  —  it  is  felt  that  this 
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important  sweetener  of  life  should  be  treated  hand- 
somely. It  is  well  known  that  the  State  does  this 
officially.  The  people  are  invited  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  stage  as  a  great  profession, 
and  can  scarcely  help  doing  so.  The  very  build- 
ings preach  this  recognition.  The  British  play-goer 
generally  makes  his  way  to  his  favorite  house  through 
some  mean  back  street,  and  reaches  at  last  a  shab- 
by barn-looking  edifice  that  seems  to  skulk  away 
from  public  notice.  If  it  be  in  some  more  respect- 
able street,  its  individuality  is  lost,  —  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  houses  adjoining  or  squeezed  between  its 
bourgeoisdike  neighbors.  It  seems  as  though  some 
remnant  of  persecution  attached  to  the  builders  of 
theatres,  and  that,  like  the  professors  of  proscribed 
faiths,  they  dared  not  challenge  public  attention  by 
the  ostentatious  erection  of  a  building  for  their  wor- 
ship, but  were  obliged  to  adapt  and  alter  unobtru- 
sively whatever  structure  they  could  get.  In  this 
shamefaced,  hall-apologetic  fashion  many  of  our 
London  theatres  seem  to  ask  toleration.  In  the 
provinces  they  almost  invariably  lurk  and  loiter  in 
the  very  ghetto  of  the  town.  Above  all,  but  too 
common,  is  the  mean  and  sometimes  noisome  alley  of 
access  by  which  the  players  have  to  creep  into  their 
building.  All  this  is  but  some  half-remnant  of  the 
old  squirearchical  or  magisterial  theory  that  players 
were  rogues  and  "  vagabones,"  and  were  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  of  an  existing  im- 
pression, that  the  profession  of  a  player,  in  a  broad 
view,  belongs  to  an  inferior  caste.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  ow- 
ing to  this  mean  housing  of  the  drama,  —  these 
shabby  buildings  and  mean  quarters,  —  this  hiding 
out  of  sight. 

Abroad,  on  the  contrary,  what  does  the  State  do  ? 
It  pitches  on  some  open  Place  with  a  commanding 
position,  and  raises  thereon  a  solid,  handsome,  spa- 
cious, showy,  architectural  pile.  We  can  walk 
round  it ;  every  side  has  features  of  its  own.  We 
ascend  to  it  by  steps.  It  is  an  object  —  a  landmark 
as  it  were  —  that  has  been  built  by  the  town,  and 
has  cost  about  as  much  as  a  Royal  Palace.  In 
France  there  is  actually  a  style  of  architecture  for 
the  theatres,  and  side  by  side  with  all  the  new  Paris- 
ian improvements  there  have  risen  noble  theatri- 
cal structures,  vast  and  massive  outside,  whose  name 
the  stranger  is  sure  to  ask.  On  the  Quai,  the  great 
houses  of  the  Chatelet  and  the  Lyrique  face  each 
other  with  a  wide,  open  space  between,  with  hand- 
some facades  and  with  that  honest,  self-asserting  air, 
of  being  a  theatre,  which  foreign  houses  have.  Our 
theatres,  when  they  make  any  architectural  pretence 
at  all,  try  something  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  sham 
portico  or  a  scenic  front,  which,  architecturally,  is 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Round  the  French  play- 
house, on  the  lower  story,  runs  the  bright  cafe, 
crowded  between  the  acts,  where  the  bell  from  the 
stage  rings  to  give  notice  that  the  play  is  about  to 
begin.  There,  too,  is  the  bright  door,  labelled,  "  En- 
trance for  the  artists,"  —  not  in  a  mean  alley,  but 
opening  on  the  broad  street.  And  artists  —  the  in- 
variable title  —  is  a  much  more  complimentary  name 
than  stage-players,  as  actors  used  to  be  contemptu- 
ously termed  with  us.  Even  about  the  older  French 
playhouses  there  is  a  stately  palatial  air,  a  little  old- 
fashioned  and  rusted,  but  not  in  the  least  wanting 
dignity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  theatre  at  Marseilles, 
and  in  the  French  Opera  Comique  and  the  Francais, 
—  that  model  of  a  stately  theatre.  But  even  in 
the  last  century  the  rules  that  should  guide  the 
building  and  arrangements  of  a  theatre  had  been 


carefully  studied  by  the  French  architects,  and  we 
can  find,  by  turning  over  the  wonderful  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  most  elaborate  plans,  drawn  to 
scale  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  theatre.  But  the 
most  perfect  homage  to  the  dignity  of  the  stage  is 
found  in  the  new  French  Opera,  —  the  most  gor- 
geous temple  in  the  world,  vast,  enormous  in  its 
proportions,  almost  barbaric  in  its  magnificence,  — 
rich  in  gold  and  bronze,  and  crusted  over  with 
precious  marbles.  This  noble  pile,  placed  on  the 
most  precious  spot  in  the  capital,  where  every  inch 
of  ground  might  be  covered  with  napoleons,  is  an  al- 
most monumental  proof  by  which  our  gay  neighbors 
wish  to  proclaim  to  the  world  their  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  great  art.  .  And  the  artists  who  are 
attached  to  the  service  of  such  splendid  temples  must 
be  proportionably  ennobled.  This  public  recog- 
nition, then,  seems  to  be  an  important  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  French  stage,  —  a  recognition 
much  more  substantial  than  our  old,  poor  title  of 
His  Majesty's  Servants,  which  was  in  reality  intended 
for  anything  but  a  compliment.  In  France  the 
comedians  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
Republic,  are  in  the  service  of  the  State,  as  much  as 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor;  and  when  the  term  is 
complete,  the  State  takes  care  of  them  with  a  sub- 
stantial pension. 

Another  substantial  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Gallic  stage  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  charac- 
ter, which  is  eminently  histrionic.  In  a  French  con- 
versation, a  French  speech,  a  French  sermon  even, 
there  is  always  present  an  eternal  vivacity,  a  gay 
helping  out  of  the  thought  with  other  aids  besides 
that  of  the  voice,  —  aids  which  are  quite  as  potent, 
namely,  gesture,  expressions  of  the  eyes  and  face 
and,  above  all,  of  the  shoulders.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  pleasant  esprit,  —  wit  almost,  —  the  constant 
lurking  insinuation,  in  lieu  of  plain  statement,  whuch 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  true  acting.  The  half  un- 
domestic  life  of  the  Frenchman,  which  sends  him  so 
much  abroad  of  nights,  renders  him  more  exigeant 
as  to  the  character  of  the  pastime  on  which  his 
entertainment  so  seriously  depends. 

Again,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  the  French  artists 
are  a  superior  class  to  the  English  players  ;  superior 
in  tastes  and  accomplishments.  Their  tastes,  habits, 
mode  of  life,  everything,  are  superior.  Their  pas- 
times and  accomplishments  would  amaze  our  Eng- 
lish players,  and  perhaps  excite  their  contempt. 
They  are  nearly  all  collectors,  and  what  are  called 
in  France  amateurs.  Thus  M.  Grivot,  of  the 
Vaudeville,  is  fond  of  etching,  and  is  curious  in 
bronzes.  St.  Germain  collects  rare  books.  Des- 
rieux  delights  in  pottery,  and  people  go  to  see  his 
specimens  of  old  faience  ware.  The  more  famous 
Doche  has  an  exquisite  little  museum  of  rare  Dres- 
den and  dainty  curiosities.  Kopp,  one  of  the  droll 
coterie  in  the  Grande  Duchesse,  has  a  collection  of 
pictures  worth  80,000  francs.  Lassouche,  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  collects  china.  One  actor  has  a  col- 
lection of  clocks  of  Louis  XI Y. ;  another,  a  choice 
little  cabinet  by  MeissOnier ;  a  third  is  a  good  sculp- 
tor ;  a  dozen  paint  landscapes,  nearly  all  are  mu- 
sicians, arid  most  play  on  the  violin.  As  for  the 
actresses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  second 
one  sings  skilfully,  and  plays  the  pianoforte  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Many  French  actors  write  ele- 
gant and  lively  verses,  —  prouerbes,  sometimes, — 
which  they  act  for  their  own  amusement.  All  this 
betokens  a  refined  tone  of  thought.  The  directors 
of  the  theatres  are  very  often  skilled  and  successful 
dramatists,  a»d  more  often  still  trained  and  refined 
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critics,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on  influ- 
ential papers.  The  green  rooms  are  not  like  ours, 
bare,  unfurnished  apartments,  but  noble  salons,  full 
of  busts  of  great  players  and  dramatic  authors, 
covered  with  pictures  of  scenes  from  great  plays  by 
great  artists,  furnished  with  presents  from  the  kings 
of  France.  As  we  look  up  from  the  street  between 
the  acts,  we  see  these  attractive  salons,  and  know 
that  the  artists  who  are  entertained  therein  cannot 
but  respect  themselves  and  hold  their  profession  re-^ 
spected. 

But,  above  all,  the-  French  stage  is  superior,  be- 
cause its  plays  are  superior.  French  play-writers 
are  artists,  with  a  most  delicate  touch,  and  a  skill  in 
construction  that  is  almost  instinct.  They  give 
their  actors  characters  to  act ;  the  actors  give  them 
in  return  a  rich  store  of  spirit,  vivacity,  and  abun- 
dant detail  of  humor;  and  player  and  writer  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  How  firm  the  touch, 
how  elegant  the  treatment!  nothing  is  ponderous, 
nothing  laborious.  And  this,  too,  is  the  secret  of 
their  success.  They  hold  up  the  mirror  to  their 
own  curious  social  life ;  at  night,  the  Frenchman  in 
his  stall  sees  reflected  to  him  the  oddities  of  the 
day,  —  what  might  have  happened  'and  has  hap- 
pened. We  adapt  these  trifles,  and  the  result  is  a 
burlesque  exaggeration,  —  not  founded  on  reality, 
and  unsuited  to  an  English  audience,  who  have  no 
social  standard  to  measure  it  by.  Long  ago,  when 
the  English  dramatist  took  a  simple  and  original 
course,  and  despised  his  neighbors  too  much  to 
borrow  or  adapt  from  them,  his  pieces  were  real, 
living,  and,  what  was  better,  amusing  and  enter- 
taining. It  is  surprising  that  the-  incompatibility 
of  these  French  plots,  or  more  properly  French 
equivoques,  with  English  customs  and  manners, 
shquld  not  be  perceived.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  little  sketch  of  the  five  or  six  young 
ladies  expecting  a  gentleman  visitor,  of  whom  they 
have  great  hopes,  and  who  at  last  arrives  with 
rather  showy  dress  and  manners.  Later  comes  the 
piano-tuner,  a  retiring,  quiet  gentleman,  who  re- 
mains in  the  background,  as  suits  his  supposed 
position,  and  of  whom  only  the  amiable  girl  of  the 
party  takes  any  notice.  After  an  extravagant  dis- 
play of  devotion  to  the  showy  gentleman,  and  a 
corresponding  contempt  for  the  other,  it  comes  out 
at  last  that  the  tuner  is  the  real  gentleman,  and 
the  showy  one  the  tuner.  This  little  trifle  will,  of 
course,  find  its  way  to  the  English  boards,  but  we 
can  conceive  under  what  disguise,  and  in  what 
heavy  native  buckram.  It  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing ;  for  the  situation  ia  French,  and  might  occur 
in  any  of  those  Parisian  flats  where  there  is  a  com- 
mon staircase,  and  people  are  going  up  and  down  con- 
stantly. But,  when  the  piece  comes  to  our  boards, 
the  tuner  will  enter  as  Twingles ;  the  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Fitzpoppet.  We  shall  have  a  bevy  of  the  bois- 
terous young  ladies  attached  to  the  burlesque,  and 
an  additional  Betty  or  Mary  as  comical  household 
housemaid  to  rush  in  and  cause  fright,  and  intro- 
•  duce  comic  "  concealing  business,"  —  in  the  piano 
perhaps,  —  by  the  news  that  "  Missus  is  comin' !  " 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  French  and 
English  playing  will  be  conceded,  and  that  the  su- 
periority lies  with  the  French  will  likewise  be 
admitted  by  all,  save  the  members  of  the  British 
branch  of  the  profession.  The  reason  is  because  we 
are,  in  familiar  phrase,  moving  on  another  tack. 
It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  systems;  and  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  doing  so  would  be  by  investigat- 


ing a  few  of  the  more  recent  and  notable  successes 
on  the  French  boards.  Of  the  Francais  piece, 
Paul  Forrestier,  little  can  be  said,  save  that  it  has 
the  conventional  French  immorality,  which  might 
seem  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  dull,  which  the  French 
would  consider  worse.  Not  so  the  acting,  which  is 
admirable.  We  see  in  it  the  admirable  Favart,  — 
rather  passce  now,  but  full  of  repressed  passion, 
and  who,  when  she  gives  way  to  a  burst,  shows 
that  she  is  struggling  to  keep  back  as  much  pas- 
sion as  she  expresses.  This  is  the  true  theatriccil 
art  of  indicating  rather  than  expressing  emotion. 
Our  actresses  might  learn  from  Favart  this  dis- 
ciplined fury,  thi3  suppressed  agitation,  half  re- 
vealed in  eyes,  mouth,  figure,  attitude,  —  in  short, 
in  the  way  in  which  injured  and  outraged  moth- 
ers and  wives  display  their  feelings  in  an  ordi- 
nary drawing-room  or  parlor.  With  her  black 
dress  and  pale  face  she  gives  us  the  look  of  shrink- 
ing terror.  With  her  we  have  the  torrent  of 
words,  stumbling  and  tripping  over  each  other; 
the  unconscious  retreating  and  cowering,  —  not  the 
stage  stride ;  the  tying  and  twisting  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, —  in  short,  th^e  life-like  air  which  must 
come  from  the  fact  of  the  actress  dismissing  all  con- 
ventional stage  associations,  and  fancying  she  is  in 
some  real  situation.  Happy  is  the  Francais  in  its 
young  lover,  Delaunay,  handsomest  of  adorers,  who 
looks  about  twenty,  and  whose  cheeks  are  not  blue 
from  excessive  shaving ;  who  walks  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  is  exquisitely  dressed.  So  with  the  no  le?s 
admirable  Got,  his  rough,  honest  friend,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  same  lady.  Never  did  stage  lover 
play  his  rejection  so  admirably.  The  look  of  per- 
plexity and  distress,  the  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
—  the  attempt  to  speak  and  make  a  last  appeal, 
the  going  to  the  door,  the  general  uncertainty,  — 
were  points  new,  and  drawn  from  the  great  volume 
of  human  nature.  Why  that  volume,  so  cheap,  ac- 
cessible, and  translated  into  every  language,  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  our  English  players,  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  French  romantic  melodramas  —  where  love, 
passion,  fighting,  adventure,  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
handsome  men  and  women,  and  fine  dresses  and 
scenery,  all  flash  before  us  —  have  a  certain  charm 
and  fascination ;  but  they  have  a  charm  in  their 
own  country  which  they  lose  when  transported  to 
us.  When  deformed  and  adapted  to  the  English 
stage,  they  want  the  link  of  sympathy ;  for  they  are 
wholly  French,  —  in  character,  manners,  epoch,  and 
adventure  itself.  They  reflect  the  romantic  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  which  has  a  corner  in  the 
breasts  of  the  most  practical  and  mercantile  among 
Frenchmen.  The  French  public,  like  the  gallery 
of  a  transpontine  theatre,  admires  and  weeps  over 
representations  of  self-devotion,  self-sacrifice,  the 
rescue  of  unhappy  ladies,  and  the  satisfactory 
punishment  of  aristocratic  and  heartless  assailants 
of  female  virtue.  In  this  class  of  piece  the  story  is 
usually  drawn  from  French  history  or  romance,  and 
the  mirror  is,  as  it  were,  held  up  to  French  nature 
in  the  house.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  rapport 
between  actor  and  audience  such  as  we  in  England 
have  not.  Again,  we  have  not  the  true  hero  of  ro- 
mance, —  the  noble  melodramatic  lover  and  fighter, 
with  a  handsome  face,  a  good  figure,  and  an  inter- 
esting and  heroic  carriage  and  demeanor,  —  and, 
above  all,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  that  demi- 
chant,  musical  and  melancholy,  which  is  almost  de 
rigveur.  Over  French  melodramatic  pieces  — ■  ex- 
travagant, far-fetched,  as  they  are  too  often  —  there 
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is  spread  a  charm  which  always  interests.  But  it  is 
grievous  to  think  that  even  this  special  tit  is  begin- 
ning to  disappear.     We  think  of  the  old  Porte  St. 

•  Martin  and  its  glories,  —  that  wonderful  playhouse 
run  up,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  booth  until  a  new  and  more  endur- 
ing structure  should  be  got  ready,  and  which  has 
flourished  ever  since,  —  and  of  its  long  line  of  glo- 
ries. iSTo  theatre  could  boast  of  such'  an  important 
series  of  plays,  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
French  drama.  The  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  Chiffon- 
nier,  Belphegor,  the  charming  Victorine,  Le  Bossu, 

•  —  which  is  our  Duke's  Motto,  —  the  Vautrin  of 
Balzac,  and  Richard  Darlington,  are  only  a  few 
among  the  list.  But  the  mantle  —  if  a  theatre  has 
a  mantle  —  of  the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  has  been 
contemptuously  thrown  off  and  picked  up  by  a  new- 
er and  more  gorgeous  house,  —  the  Chutelet.  There 
we  can  see  the  villain's  career  worked  out  stead- 
ily, with  dignity  and  due  magnificence.  This  no- 
ble building  is  noted  for  its  perfect  arrangements, 
its  enormous  coulisses,  where  the  mechanical  re- 
sources stretch  over  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and 
where  the  joke  runs  that  the  rtage-manager  rides 
about  on  horseback  to  give  his  orders.  The  house 
is  famous  for  having  the  best  theatrical  orchestra  in 
Paris,  directed  by  one  of  the  Cheri  family ;  and  let 
it  be  said  that,  for  a  stately  and  pathetic  melodra- 
ma, a  full  orchestra  —  rich  in  melodious  airs,  that 
can  give  out  broad  and  flesh-creeping  chords  —  is 
absolutely  essential.  A  vast  amount  of  really  good 
orchestral  music  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  many 
strong  points  of  the  French  stage. 

At  the  Chatelet  we  have  the  Vengeur,  of  which 
so  much  was  talked  before  it  was  ready,  and  which 
was  considered  a  fiasco  when  it  did  appear.  It 
scarcely  deserves  such  a  condemnation,  and  seems 
an  interesting  and  romantic  piece,  catching  happily 
enough  the  tone  of  the  period  described.  On  the 
London  stage  we  fancy  ourselves  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  Revolution,  and  there  is  no  period  which 
the  regular  costumier  could  mount  so  readily.  Yet 
something  more  is  needed  than  tricolored  sashes, 
and  top-boots,  and  high-collared  coats,  and  allusions 
to  Mussier  Roberspear  and  Darntong.  In  the  Ven- 
geur a  tone  of  heroic  sacrifice  is  present  throughout, 
and  the  characters  are  played  in  a  natural,  unstagey 
way,  which  imparts  an  ah-  of  perfect  reality.  The 
piece  turns  on  the  nautical  side  of  the  Revolution. 
A  young  sea-captain,  pursued  by  a  vindictive  rival, 
and  separated  from  his  sweetheart,  finally  sacrifices 
himself  for  her  sake,  and  goes  down  on  board  the 
Vengeur  in  the  fashion  in  which  the  original  vessel 
did  not  go  down.  This  hero  was  played  by  a  hand- 
some man,  with  a  musical  voice,  in  whose  bearing 
and  face  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest. 
He  seemed  at  home,  also,  in  his  dress,  —  one  of  the 
points  in  which  our  native  actors  are  deficient ;  and 
indeed  I  find  it  noted,  by  an  acute  critic,  to  the 
praise  of  the  famous  Bressant,  that  "  he  seemed  to 
carry  every  suit  of  clothes  he  put  on  as  if  it  was  his 
ordinary  dress."  We,  who  have  seen  artists  in  our 
own  land  in  Louis  Quatorze  dress,  or  worse,  in  a 
dress  evening  suit  of  the  day,  know  what  a  divorce 
seems  to  exist  between  the  clothes  and  their  wear- 
ers, and  what  an  amount  of  buckram  is  present  for 
which  no  tailor  is  responsible. 

The  scenery  of  this  piece,  too,  suggests  a  reflec- 
tion. It  is  commonly  said  that  in  that  department, 
at  least,  "we  beat  the  French,"  and  proof  is  in- 
stanced in  the  scenes  of  Alhambra  transformation 
pieces,  which  have   been  sold  to  French  theatres. 


But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  a  landscape,  — 
in  effects  with  the  lime-  light,  in  transformation  de- 
vices, in  mechanical  changes,  in  color,  our  superior- 
ity may  be  admitted ;  but  in  purely  picturesque 
effect  —  in  the  tone  of  a  scene  and  the  conception 
—  the  French  artists  show  they  are  our  masters. 
They  have  the  touch.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Vengeur  there  was  a  scene  in  old  Paris,  —  a 
lonely  street,  admirably  broken  up  with  Gothic 
houses  and  porches  and  effects  of  shadow ;  and  over 
all  there  was  a  tone  of  tranquil  mystery  thrown,  as 
though  the  .times  were  those  of  danger  and  plots. 
The  red-cap  business  and  sabot-clattering  was  not 
overdone,  as  it  would  have  been,  near  home.  The 
colors  were  all  subdued.  There  Tfas  a  pleasant 
comic  underplot  turning  on  the  embarrassments  of  a 
portly  barber.  One  scene  in  this  piece  shows  in  a 
small  way  how  perfectly  the  French  understand  the 
true  principles  of  fun.  The  barber  has  been  in- 
duced to  let  his  shop  for  a  few  hours  to  a  stranger, 
who  affects  to  have  some  eccentric  aim,  but  in  real- 
ity is  a  Royalist  conspirator,  who  wants  the  place  as 
a  rendezvous.  The  barber  has  no  business  himself, 
and  chuckles  over  having  taken  in  the  stranger. 
Almost  at  once  a  customer  arrives  and  wishes  to  be 
shaved.  Then  another,  and  another,  —  in  short  a 
legion  of  conspirators.  The  amazement  of  the  bar- 
ber at  this  sudden  influx  of  custom  was  admirable  ; 
but  not  less  admirable  was  the  bearing,  the  supremely 
natural  manner,  of  the  strangers,  mere  supernumer- 
aries, with  only  a  sentence  to  say,  but  who  actually 
seemed  to  be  what  they  represented,  — people  com- 
ing in  from  the  street. 

Later  in  the  piece  there  came  a  scene  represent- 
ing the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  of  th'e  old  pattern, 
which  to  those  accustomed  to  our  theatrical  decks, 
to  Black-eyed  Susan,  and  even  to  the  Africaine  at 
Covent  Garden,  must  have  been  startling,  —  so  pic- 
turesque, so  really  original,  was  the  whole  concep- 
tion. Instead  of  going  straight  back,  the  ship  ran 
diagonally  across  the  stage.  There  were  sails,  masts, 
cannon,  port-holes,  cabins,  all  indicated  with  that 
touch  which  is  so  much  more  valuable  and  effective 
than  the  mere  servile  reproduction,  or  fac-simile 
making,  which  seems  to  be  the  fashion  on  our  stage. 
Then  followed  a  Chant  du  Vengeur,  —  a  fine  and 
spirited  scene,  grouped  with  surprising  taste  and  ef- 
fect, and  with  a  middies'  dance,  —  wonderful  in  spirit 
and  originality.  The  last  scene  —  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  —  was  a  surprising  triumph  ;  and  though 
vessels  rolling  on  a  practicable  sea  are  familiar 
enough  now,  even  this  was  done  in  an  original  way, 
and  on  true  stage  principles.  At  a  certain  London 
theatre  there  was  given  lately  a  piece  in  which  there 
was  a  ship  also,  on  whose  deck  the  characters  were 
to  talk  and  move  about.  The  vessel  had  to  strike  a 
rock  and  go  down  slowly  with  all  hands,  the  soldiers 
standing  gallantly  to  their  post,  refusing  to  save 
themselves  before  the  ladies.  The  main  deck  and 
fore  deck  were  both  brought  in.  There  was  a  sail 
set,  and  the  whole  was  considered  a  triumph  of  me- 
chanical skill.  Yet  nothing  more  journeyman-like 
or  untheatrical  could  have  been  conceived.  The 
vessel,  as  it  stood  on  the  canvas  waters,  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  yacht.  The  figures  of  the  actors 
were  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  hull  of  this 
large  troop  ship ;  and  though  the  heroine  came  up 
—  with  difficulty  —  through  a  little  hutch  that  was 
called  a  cabin,  and  was  made  love  to  by  the  lover, 
the  helmsman,  who  was  turning  a  practicable  wheel 
about  a  foot  off,  heard  every  syllable,  there  being 
no  room  for  him  to  get  farther  away.     Such  is  the 
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result  ot  realism.  The  true  principle  oi  theatric;-! 
effect  is  to  convey  the  idea  01  size,  which  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  than  size  itself.  Now  this  Ven- 
geur  ship  illustrates  the  difference.  They  only 
Drought  on  a  portion  of  the  vessel.  One  half  was 
under  the  rolling  waves,  —  the  half  nearest  the 
spectator.  We  saw  the  whole  width  of  the  deck ; 
at  the  stern,  high  in  the  air,  a  huge  stump  of  a  mast 
banged  to  and  fro,  the  hull  itself  rolling  and  getting 
deeper  in  the  water  every  moment.  There  was  very 
little  more  superficial  space  used  in  this  vessel  than 
in  the  English  yacht  before  described.  Yet  the 
effect  was  overpowering. 

Now  we  change  the  scene,  to  the  gay  temple  of 
the  Varieties,  —M pleasant,  and  festive,  and  inviting 
in  its  very  name.  Even  in  these  names  of  Erench 
theatres  we  may  see  the  nice  logical  accuracy  and 
love  of  distinctions  which  allot  to  each  house  a 
separate  department.  These  titles  are  for  the  most 
part  a  little  grotesque,  and,  as  denoting  the  class  and 
quality  of  piece  performed,  contrast  curiously  with 
those  of  the  London  houses,  which  take  their  names 
from  their  street  or  quarter.  The  Varu'tc's  has 
been  tolerably  constant  to  its  special  department. 
When  the  history  of  the  French  theatres  comes  to 
be  written,  a  large  space  must  be  given  to  the  work 
of  Offenbach,  the  pleasantest  tune-writer  of  the 
day.  Eor,  after  all,  the  great  crowd  must  have  its 
tunes  to  whistle  and  sing,  as  they  work,  or  lounge 
by,  or  drive  their  carts ;  and  though  our  music-hall 
songs  are  becoming  as  necessary  to  the  public  as 
its  penny  paper,  Offenbach  is  valuable  —  precious 
even  —  as  supplying  a  far  higher  class  of  commodity. 
We  may  call'  his  productions  trivial,  light,  frothy ; 
there  is  a  certain  attraction  about  them,  a  sparkling 
gayety  and  life,  which  makes  them  acceptable. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  now  to  look  for  what 
can  be  called  true  burlesque.  A  pleasant  delusion 
exists  that  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  con- 
fiding believer  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  drama 
points  triumphantly  to  theatre  after  theatre  playing 
Mr.  Byron's  and  Mr.  Burnand's  popular  burlesques 
for  month  after  month.  Yet  these  pieces  are  utter- 
ly outside  the  realms  of  true  burlesque.  They  are, 
indeed,  excellent  and  amusing  shows;  and  for  those 
who  are  contented  with  troops  of  handsome  women, 
whose  dresses  —  or  at  least  the  folds  of  drapery 
attached  to  their  figures  —  are  of  the  richest  mate- 
rial, —  with  fine  scenery,  with  violent  dancing,  with 
female  characters  played  by  men  and  male  charac- 
ters by  women,  With  the  slang  songs,  —  brought  in 
without  even  appropriateness,  —  with  contorted 
puns,  and  a  story  so  dislocated  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
telligible, —  for  them  there  is  abundant  entertain- 
ment. 

A  good  while  ago,  before  the  run  of  the  existing 
school  of  farce  had  set  in,  Mr.  Montagu  Tigg  gave  a 
dinner-party  to  Mr.  Jonas  C  nuzzle  wit,  at  which  a 
guest,  called  Mr.  Pip,  quoted  the  opinions  of  a 
theatrical  viscount  on  the  decay  of  the  drama: 
"  What  Is  the  good  of  Shakespeare,  Pip  ?  .  .  .  . 
There  's  a  lot  of  feet  in  .Shakespeare's  verse  ;  but 
there  ain't  any  legs  worth  mentioning  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  —  are  there,  Pip?  Juliet,  Desdemo- 
na,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em,  whatever 
their  names  are,  might  as  well  have  no  legs  at  all, 
for  anything  the  audience  know  about  it,  Pip  '/.... 
What  's  the  legitimate  object  of  the  drama,  Pip  ? 
Human  nature.  What  are  legs?  Human  nature. 
Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg-pieces,  Pip."  The 
noble  viscount's  taste,  a  little  singular  then,  was 
soon  to  be  gratified ;  but  he  could  hardly  have 


dreamed  that  the  exhibition  of  human  nature,  in 
the  Bhflpe  of  leg-pieees,  was  to  become  so  universal. 
Than  true  burlesque  nothing  is  more  amusing ; 
and  the  Erench  are  tolerably  near  to  the  correct 
standard.  The  true  secret  of  burlesque  consists  in 
artfully  developing  the  subject  to  be  ridiculed  into 
extravagance,  without  leaving  out  what  may  be 
called  the  unconscious  element.  Eor  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  triumphs  of  ridicule,  to  show  that  the 
object  laughed  at  is  unaware  that  he  is  causing 
merriment.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  see  at  a  glance 
how  our  burlesque  actors  start  at  the  outset  on 
wrong  principles.  They  come  forward  as  titular 
buffoons,  —  not  using  the  word  in  its  offensive  sense, 

—  and  create  convulsions  of  laughter  by  absurd 
and  grotesque  gesture,  grimace,  and  speech.  At 
every  motion  they  seem  to  say,  "  How  funny,  how 
comical,  I  am  exerting  myself  to  be!" 

Then  again  for  the  story.  In  a  burlesque  of  clas- 
sical incident,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 
first  of  all,  that  the  outline  only  of  the  story  is 
familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  that  the 
whole  event  is  so  remote  as  to  be  cast  in  the  dim 
and  uncongenial  mists  of  supernatural  history. 
There  exists  an  element  of  absurdity  in  the  mere 
revival  of  old-fashioned  habits  and  manners,  and 
almost  incomprehensible  modes  of  thought,  just  as  a 
street  crowd  will  laugh  at  a  foreigner,  his  dress  and 
ways.  If,  then,  —  assuming  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  every  age,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian, 

—  we  convey  that  there  were  men  and  women 
acting  then,  much  as  men  and  women  do  in  our 
time,  and  find  the  solution,  as  it  were,  of  the  legend 
in  the  simple  motives,  the  meannesses,  or  little 
passions  of  our  own  time,  the  result  becomes  surpris- 
ing and  diverting  to  the  highest  degree.  This,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  true  meaning  of  burlesque,  and, 
tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  the 
most  popular  pieces  have  diverged  from  such  a 
plan.  Thus  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Sappho  and 
Paris,  and  a  hundred  such,  have  all  passed  over 
the  only  means  by  which  true  fun  could  be  extract- 
ed from  such  a  dry  storehouse  as  Lempriere,  and 
have  fallen  back,  as  we  have  seen,  on  dances  and 
dresses  and  good  looks,  —  things  which  by  repetition 
must  grow  monotonous.  There  is  nothing,  surely 
appropriate  in  Venus  or  Juno,  or  all  the  gods 
together,  bursting  into  a  breakdown ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
discordant  with  classic  story.  If  we  were  to  point 
to  one  English  piece  which  is  a  perfect  burlesque,  we 
should  name  M.  Blanche's  Medea,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  playing  in  it.  There  wc  have  the  true 
principle  applied.  Medea  behaves  as  a  termagant 
mother  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  do  in 
corresponding  circumstances  ;  but  the  most  exquisite 
part  of  the  whole  is  the  reproduction  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  chorus,  who  are  viewed  precisely  as 
some  irreverent  Creek  jester  of  the  time  might  have 
been  inclined  to  describe  them.  Those  who  have 
pored  over  the  Creek  plays  have  often  smiled  over 
the  comments  and  interruptions  of  these  solemn 
fuglemen.  It  became  impossible  to  shut  out  specu- 
lation as  to  how  the  thing  would  work.  Were  they 
professionals ?  how  did  they  look  ?  did  they  rehearse 
these  interruptions?  how  much  had  they  a  week? 
&c.  As  we  sit  and  look  at  M.  Planche's  piece,  we 
actually  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  —  though 
an  absurd  one,  —  and  the  whole  leaves  a  sense  of 
fun  and  relish  of  enjoyment  so  lasting  as  to  linger 
in  the  mind  for  years. 

The  French,  too,  are  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  Belle  Helene,  or  in  a 
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character  or  two  of  that  piece.  A  leading  figure  is, 
of  course,  Calchas,  the  higli  priest.  Under  English 
treatment  the  point  would  be  to  extract  as  much 
fun  from  him  as  possible,  by  giving  him  artificial 
corpulence,  an  artificial  nose,  and  vast  spectacles. 
In  fact,  on  such  principles  a  heathen  clergyman  was 
thus  dealt  with  not  long  ago  on  the  stage.  A  vast 
umbrella  was  placed  under  his  arm,  from  which  he 
never  parted,  and  by  whose  aid  he  performed  the 
most  grotesque  dances.  But  the  French  Calchas 
drew  laughter  from  deeper  but  more  inexhaustible, 
wells.  With  true  native  profanity,  he  transformed 
the  heathen  priest  into  the  modern  clergyman  :  at 
every  turn  came  out  the  French  ideal  —  for  such 
it  is  —  of  the  modern  sacerdotalism.  A  thousand 
little  touches  pointed  at  this.  Above  all,  there  was 
worked  out  a  smug  air  of  comfortable  imposture, 
such  as  the  heathen  priest  would  have  borne  to  a 
sharp-eyed  sneering  Greek,  who  saw  through  the 
trickery.  The  exquisite  reality  of  the  whole,  —  the 
character  of  Calchas,  his  snuffiness,  —  the  snuff  not 
being  taken  in  that  noisy  conspicuous  way  which 
belongs  to  the  English  stage,  but  in  a  corner,  as  it 
were,  in  a  greasy  comfortable  enjoyment,  —  his 
stoop  and  walk,  and  his  inimitably  sly  revelations  of 
disbelief  in  the  imposture  he  was  carrying  on,  —  the 
contrast  of  this  vivid  every-day  portrait  to  the  old 
heathen  accessories  and  dresses ;  the  undercurrent 
of  hints  conveyed,  that  these  old  pagans  were  mum- 
ming and  theatrical,  even  in  their  helmets  and 
dresses,  —  all  these  refined  touchings  conveyed  an 
idea  of  burlesque  exquisitely  mirthful. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  suitability 
of  any  story  for  travestie.  Mr.  Burnand's  Ixion  is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  modern  English  bur- 
lesque, and,  in  the  main,  is  treated  on  something 
approaching  the  true  principle.  But  the  incorrig- 
ible individuality  of  our  actors  interposes  here,  as 
usual,  —  the  piece  must  give  way  to  them,  not  they 
to  the  piece,  and  the  whole  is  overlaid  and  con- 
torted with  inopportune  buffoonery  and  inconsistent 
tumbling.  A  subject  for  burlesque  should  be  familiar 
to  the  public  mind,  jet  not  one  that  has  been  rever- 
enced. The  climax  of  absurdity  —  of  sheer  des- 
peration from  want  of  a  subject  — '■  was  reached  in 
the  late  parodying  of  a  melo-dramatic  novel,  with 
which  the  public  had  not  had  time  to  grow  'ac- 
quainted, and  which  some  said  verged  on  burlesque 
iteelf.  The  basis  of  successful  burlesque  lies  in  the 
thing  thus  treated  being  as  familiar  as  a  household 
word. 

In  the  Grande  Duchesse  we  again  find  that  ad- 
mirable actor  Christian  in  a  part  so  totally  distinct 
from  his  ordinary  impersonations  as  to  give  us  the 
effect,  as  it  were,  of  its  being  acted  by  another  per- 
son. For  the  intellectual  comic  actor  has  an  im- 
mense advantage,  over  the  player  whose  stock  of 
humor  is  made  up  of  contortions,  and  grimaces,  and 
a  peculiar  twang  of  voice.  The  former,  when  he 
takes  up  a  new  character,  depending  on  his  mind 
for  capital,  has  whole  warehouses  that  are  quite  in- 
exhaustible, —  "  his  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is."  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Grande  Duchesse,  as 
acted  at  the  Varh'n'x,  is,  for  mere  fun  and  comic 
acting,  the  choicest  treat  the  playgoer  has  had  for 
many  years.  A  better  representative  piece  of  the 
French  school  could  not  be  selected,  as  showing- 
how  much  is  gained  by  the  wholesome  subservience 
of  the  actor's  fun  to  the  fun  of  the  drama ;  and  al- 
most too  much  credit  has  been  assigned  to  Schnei- 
der's share  in  the  performance,  too  little  to  the  ad- 
mirable and  self-denying  artists  who  played  with 


her.  .Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than 
the  graduated  tones  of  buffoonery  amidst  the  actors, 
each  in  his  degree  and  according  to  his  station, 
never  obtruding,  but  always  heartily  co-operating. 
The  story  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  people,  the 
aim  being  to  present  a  caricature  of  the  absurd  re- 
lations growing  out  of  the  life  of  some  tiny  German 
court.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  every  one 
was  in  earnest.  The  exaggerated  but  infinitely 
comic  general,  the  foolish  prince,  and  the  stolid 
Fritz,  gave  but  the  very  faintest  indication  —  an 
aside  to  the  audience,  as  it  were  —  that  they  were 
fooling.  The  story  went  forward  with  a  purpose 
that  was  almost  stern.  Even  the  extravagances  of 
the  heroine  were  prompted  by  the  supposed  high 
spirits  of  the  young  duchess  ;  and  the  absurd  taste 
for  dancing  which  seizes  on  all  the  characters  seemed 
rather  a  frantic  spirit  of  enjoyment  to  which  the 
wisest  might  be  subject,  than  organized  histrionic 
buffoonery. 


A  SISTER'S  STORY, 
i. 

We  were  waiting  tea  for  David.  He  was  so 
often  late  that  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence.  The 
lamps  were  not  brought  in,  and  little  Winnie  was 
reading  in  the  firelight,  while  I  sat  watching  Erie 
as  he  stood  upon  the  rug  with  that  look  of  thought 
that  he  so  often  wore.  \  had  fallen  into  one  of  my 
dreamy  moods,  as  I  often  did  when  we  sat  in  the 
firelight  thus ;  going  back  in  my  thoughts  to  the 
time  when  Erie  and  I  were  young  and  merry- 
hearted  boy  and  girl,  and  Winnifred  a  baby,  —  to 
the  time  when  the  dark  cloud  fell  upon  our  home, 
and  the  fatherless  children  were  left  orphans  with 
only  the  little  one  to  take  the  vacant  place.  And 
from  that  looking  on  —  on  into  the  misty  future 
when  I  should  resign  the  first  place  in  my  brother's  — 
ah  well !  who  can  follow  the  dreamy  fancies  of  one 
whose  life  is  blended  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who  has  lost  all  anticipations  for  herself  alone  !  So 
I  dreamed  on,  looking  in  Erie's  beautiful  face,  — 
beautiful,  though  careworn,  and  with  lines  of  silver 
in  the  dark  hair,  which  age  had  not  brought  there, 

—  and  from  that  to  Winnie's  bright  childish  head 

—  so  indifferent !  Surely  she  and  David  were 
unlike  Erie  and  me !  Yet  there  was  not  so  much 
difference  in  our  ages  as  any  one  would  think.     I 

—  with  my  serious,  gloomy  face  —  looked,  as  every 
one  told  me,  more  than  three  years  older  than 
David,  with  his  bright  laughing  look  and  young 
winning  manners.  Every  one  said  so  but  himself. 
He  would  not  have  it  so.  He  would  see  no  change 
in  nine  years,  and  said  I  was  the  same  little,  sby, 
demure  girl  he  left  eighteen,  when  he  first  left  home. 

We  were  very  proud  of  David  and  Winnie,  and 
used  to  talk  for  hours  together — we  two  elder  ones, 
in  a  sort  of  protecting,  fatherly  way  —  of  their  lives 
to  come,  —  with  some  imagining,  even  then,  of  how 
differently  the  sun  would  shine  upon  us  and  upon 
them.  I  had  been  used  to  think  that  Erie's  heart, 
as  well  as  mine,  was  bound  up  in  those  two ;  but  I 
had  then  begun  to  learn  that  he  had  thoughts  and 
hopes  that  I  might  sympathize  with,  but  might 
never  share.  I  had  just  come  back  from  my  dream- 
ing to  think  that  David  was  even  later  than  usual, 
and  that  the  room  was  very  silent  without  him, 
when  Winnie  closed  her  book  with  a  little  low 
laugh. 

"  Efiie,  this  story  would  suit  you  exactly,  for  it 
ends  happily  for  everybody." 
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"  "That's  right,"  said  I,  cheerfully.  "  And  so  it 
ought."  They  used  to  joke  me  about  being,  as  they 
.  so  very  practical,  but  I  was  rather  proud  of  it, 
and  encouraged  it  as  far  as  I  could :  so,  as  I  got 
up  and  rang  the  bell,  I  said,  "  And  so  it  ought." 
Winnie,  leaning  forward  on  her  low  seat,  looked  up 
at  Erie.  "  Erie,  if  you  were  an  author,  —  which 
you  never  will  be,  —  and  were  writing  about  a 
knight,  —  a  good,  true  knight,  you  know,  who  does 
everything  right  and  falls  in  love  with  a  princess, 
and  a  little  poor  maiden  is  in  love  with  him,  how 
would  you  make  it  end '?  " 

"  Does  the  princess  love  hi:n  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  everybody  loves  him." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  must  marry  the  princess," 
he  said,  thoughtfully,  u  and  the  lowly  little  girl 
must  die  of  her  unspoken  love.  That  is  how  it 
generally  is,  I  think." 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  I  thought  he  spoke 
more  earnestly  than  he  need  have  done  for  such  a 
thing. 

"And  is  that  ending  happily  for  everybody  ? " 
laughed  Winnie.  "  How  could  it  end  better  if  he 
did  not  love  her  ?  —  what  effect  would  her  love  have 
upon  him  ?  " 

"  He  does  n't  know  anything  about  it,  Fred," 
said  David's  merry  voice,  as  Winnifred  sprang  up 
to  great  him.  "  I  will  tell  you  how  he  would  end  it. 
The  princess  would  discover  a  worm  i'  the  bud  on 
the  damask  cheek  of  the  humble  young  spinster, 
and  though  she  adored  the  knight  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  a  princess's  nature,  would  resign  him  nobly  ; 
retire  into  privacy  until  she  made  her  appearance 
at  the  wedding  in  high  life,  when  the  knight,  at 
least  fully  appreciating  the  charms  of  a  domestic 
character,  married  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  —  not  so 
forlorn  just  then  as  might  be,  considering  she  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  courtly  husband  and 
various  wedding  gifts  from  her  magnanimous  sover- 
eign. There,  —  whatever  he  may  say,  —  that 
would  be  Erie's  version  of  the  story,  would  n't  it, 
Fred  ?  Effie,  I  'm  afraid  I  'in  rather  late  to-night, 
are  you  angry  ?  " 

"  No,  I  'm  not  angry  this  time,"  I  said,  "  as  it  is 
such  a  very  new  offence." 

"  I  'm  certain  the  tea  has  been  made  a  long  time," 
said  he,  gravely  taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  "  and 
that  our  little  mother  "  (that  was  one  of  Winnie's 
names  for  me)  "  has  a  smouldering  fear  that  it  is 
cold,  and  that  Erie  will  be  cross  when  he  finds  it 
out." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  which  of  my  two  brothers 
would  be  the  crosser  in  such  a  case,"  said  Winnie, 
bending  over  the  back  of  his  chair;  "and  Day, 
please,  what  is  a  smouldering  fear  ?  " 

"  When  little  girls  learn  foreign  languages,"  said 
David,  cutting  away  at  the  bread,  "  they  must  con- 
fine themselves  to  simple  and  arranged  sentences ; 
but  a  young  man  who  is  master  of  his  native  tongue 
may  use  it  as  he  pleases.  Erie,  I  have  a  message 
for  you ;  Effie,  I  have  a  parcel  for  you  ;  Fred,  I 
have  —  nothing  for  you." 

"  And  how  did  you  carry  that,  Day  ?  "  said  she, 
quickly. 

"  O,  I  managed,  —  being  strong." 

"  Well,  go  on.  I  will  listen  to  Erie's  message, 
and  share  Erne's  present.  That  will  do  for  me, 
thank  you.     Now  which  is  to  come  first  ?  " 

"  Erie,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  been  over  to  Upton 
to-day  ?  Not  another  troublesome  day's  work  with 
the  steward,  I  hope,  and  that  highly  injured  race  of 
tenants  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  everything  is  going  on  well.  The  new  cot- 
tages are  nearly  finished ;  the  tenants  all  ready  with 
their  rent,  I  believe  ;  and  every  one  ready  to  greet 
you  very  gladly  when  you  go  to  take  possession." 

"  Well,  I'm  too  comfortable  at  home  to  think  of 
that ;  but  I  'm  afraid  all  this  bothers  you  sadly, 
Erie." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  it ;  but  when  is  my  message  forthcoming  V  " 

"  Bide  a  wee.  Before  that  comes,  I  have  a  piece 
of  general  intelligence  for  the  company  at  large." 

He  turned  from  Erie  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  the 
merry  tones  before,  his  voice  sounded  almost  con- 
strained. It  may  have  been  only  because  his  head 
was  bent  so  low  while  he  was  speaking,  or  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  my  fancy  that  made  these  few  words 
sound  different. 

"  Mr.  St.  George  and  Hope  have  come  home  a 
month  sooner  than  they  intended.  I  saw  them 
to-day." 

Winnie  was  the  only  one  who  answered.  Erie 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then,  meeting  my  eyes, 
his  lowered  suddenly  as  the  dark  crimson  spread 
slowly  over  his  face.  I  busied  myself  with  the  cups, 
looking  at  none  of  them  again. 

"  Where  did  you  see  them,  Day  V"  asked  Win- 
nie ;  and  the  careless,  natural  question  was  a  relief 
to  all. 

"  I  saw  their  carriage  at  the  station,  and  I  waited 
for  them.  They  are  in  town  still  with  Fletcher,  the 
attorney.  It  was  the  trial  brought  them  home. 
Mr.  St.  George  is  very  glad  to  be  at  home,  though." 

"  And  Hope  is  not,  I  suppose,"  said  Winnie, 
laughing. 

"  Hope  has  the  peculiarity  of  never  being  glad  to 
come  home,  —  has  n't  she,  David  I  " 

"  Hope,"  said  I  quietly,  pouring  out  David's  third 
cup  of  tea,  and  speaking  because  no  one  else  an- 
swered, —  "  Hope  is  fonder  of  home  than  any  one  I 
know ;  and  she  makes  a  home,  too,  more  than  any 
one." 

"  It  is  a  lonely  old  place  without  her,  anyway, 
said  David,  carelessl}-. 

"  Hopeless,  I  think,  eh,  Erie  ?  "  said  Winnie  de- 
murely ;  "  but  tell  us  how  she  looked,  Day." 

"  I  don't  know.  The  same  as  she  always  looks,  I 
think." 

"  She  could  hardly  grow  old  or  change  much  in 
any  way  in  four  months,  Winnie,"  said  I ;  "  but  what 
was  Erie's  message  V  " 

"  Something,  of  course,  about  this  lawsuit,  but  I 
said  I  never  should  remember.  I  think  Mr.  St. 
George  looks  upon  you,  Erie,  as  a  brother  defend- 
ant, instead  of  a  possible  juror;  and  now  let  me  see 
where  is  Effie's  parcel." 

It  was  a  little  painting  of  a  fisherman's  wife  and 
child,  looking,  with  frightened,  eager  faces,  over  the 
stormy  sea  for  a  boat  they  could  not  find.  A  re- 
membrance Hope  had  brought  me  from  abroad,  — 
a  little  remembrance  that  has  been  near  me  through 
years  of  happiness  and  sorrow  ;  and  that  is  first  to 
meet  my  eyes,  among  so  many  unfamiliar  objects, 
when  I  raise  them  from  this  paper  as  I  write.  Af- 
ter I  had  looked  at  it  and  admired  it  quietly  for  a 
long  time,  and  Winnie  had  put  her  little  head  on 
one  side  and  criticised  it  artistically,  I  asked  David 
to  hang  it  for  me.  As  he  took  it  from  my  hand, 
looking  at  it  still  with  an  absent  kind  of  look,  he 
said,  "  I  think  they  will  call  here  on  their  way 
home.  Hope  said,  when  I  left  them,  that  they 
would  surely  call,  if  they  passed  at  any  respectable 
hour.     She  is  very  fond  of  you,  Effie." 
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"  Not  more  fond  of  me,"  said  I,  "  than  of  you, 
and  Erie,  and  Winnie." 

For,  surely,  why  should  she  be,  when  I  was  so 
very  different  ?  Only  her  kind  loving  heart  could 
make  her  so.  "  But,  Davie,  you  are  worse  than  in- 
corrigible not  to  have  told  me  this  before." 

"  Don't  be  cross,  little  mother ;  there  is  no  scope 
for  your  celebrated  housekeeping  talents  to  display 
themselves  to-night.  It  was  in  anticipation  of 
mighty  preparations  on  your  part,  I  'm  sure,  that 
Hope  said  so  emphatically  that  they  could  hardly 
stay  a  minute,  as  dinner  would  be  waiting  for  them 
at  home." 

"  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  have  them  back," 
said  Winnie  again.  "  The  whole  country  looks 
desolate  round  Oakley  Court  when  they  are  away. 
Erie,  your  rides  to  Upton  are  more  pleasant  when 
you  can  call  there,  are  n't  they  ?  " 

Erie  had  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  Winnie 
stood'  beside  him.  As  she  spoke  he  looked  up,  — 
still  playing,  —  and  nodded,  with  a  strange  bright 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Sing  one  of  my  songs,  Erie,"  she  whispered, 
coaxingly,  and  he  struck  into  the  symphony  of 
"  The  Minstrel  Boy."  As  he  began  to  sing,  I  heard 
carriage-wheels  pass  under  the  windows.  I  knew 
David"  heard  them  too,  because  he  lost  the  rest- 
less look  he  had  had  while  talking  to  me,  and  grew 
quite  still  and  quiet.  Erie  and  Winnie  heard 
nothing  but  the  music,  and  as  they  were  far  away 
from  the  door,  they  never  even  turned  as  David 
opened  it. 

Twelve  years,  with  their  lights  and  shadows,  with 
their  waiting  and  hoping,  have  passed  me  by  since 
that  night ;  but  before  me  now,  as  clear  as  then, 
comes  the  picture  that  I  saw  when  Hope  came  in 
among  us,  in  her  youth  and  radiant  beauty. 

Passing  David  with  a  smile,  she  took  both  my 
hands,  and  kissed  me  eagerly.  I  held  her  from  me 
with  <a  strange  intent  look  into  her  face  while  she 
blushed  a  little  soft  bright  blush.  Still  I  held  her, 
fascinating  her  to  look  at  me,  for  I  would  not 
have  her  turn  and  see  —  it  did  not  matter  that 
I  should  see  —  how  white  David's  face  had  grown, 
and  how  he  strove  to  hide  the  trembling  of  his 
lips. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I  should  see  that  Erie  was 
watching  him,  —  a  new  light  breaking  upon  his  face, 
—  a  new  sorrow,  a  strange  half-comprehended  sor- 
row—  in  the  eager,  flushed  face,  and  tender,  pas- 
sionate eyes. 

Looking  back,  I  know  that  one  glance  had  fixed 
it  on  my  mind  forever.  Then  I  thought  I  saw 
them  all  the  time  I  gazed  in  Hope's  face. 

"  Are  there  many  changes,  Effie,  in  these  long 
four  months  ?  "  She  asked  it  laughing,  but  I  could 
•not  answer  so.  The  little  slender  figure  standing 
before  me  was  as  graceful  as  ever ;  the  large  eyes 
were  as  bright  and  deep  ;  the  waving  dark  hair  just 
as  usual  round  the  dainty  little  face  with  its  changing 
light;  and  yet  there  was  a  change,  and  I  knew 
what  it  was.  That  night  I  read  its  secret  as  I  read 
theirs ;  but  I  answered  her  quite  lightly  :  "  David 
seemed  so  uncertain  whether  you  were  changed, 
that  I  thought  I  must  look  for  myself." 

She  turned  to  greet  Erie  and  Winnie  as  she 
asked,  quietly,  "  And  are  you  uncertain  too  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  almost  hastily,  M  not  at  all." 

Then  we  talked  all  together  for  a  little,  till  Erie 
turned  aside  with  Mr.  St.  George;  Hope  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eyes.  "  How  well  he  looks 
to-night  ?     Effie,  you  can  hardly  feel  anxious  about 


him  now,"  she  said,  in  her  low,  earnest  voice. 
"  How  different  he  is  to  most  men  one  meets  !" 

I  did  not  wonder  that  she  said  it,  but  the  light  in 
his  dark  eyes  awed  me  strangely,  and  I  could  not 
answer.  Then  we  spoke  of  my  picture  and  of  their 
journey.  "  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  the 
trial  for  bringing  you  home,  Mr.  St.  George,"  said 
I ;  "  but  I  hope  you  won't  go  back  when  it  is  over." 

"  Hope  shall  decide,"  he  said,  looking  down  upon 
her.  "I  am  afraid  she  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  should 
not  like  her  to  hear  me  tell  you,  but  I  assure  you  I 
heard  her  promise  a  certain  Austrian  cavalier  to  be 
back  again  within  a  month." 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment,  could  I  live 
to  forget  all  else!  I  cannot  try  to  tell  the  dead 
despairing  feeling  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  me. 
My  first  quick  thought  was,  that  I  mu3t  not  look  at 
Erie  or  David,  yet  I  saw  the  two  faces  more  clearly, 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  The 
still,  v.'hite  agony  of  Erie's  shocked  me  even  less 
than  the  firm,  compressed  determination  to  bear,  so 
strange  on  David's  merry  lips. 

There  was  nothing  could  be  hidden  after  that ! 
It  was  only  a  minute  before  Hope  touched  her 
father's  arm.  "  If  you  must  make  remarks,  please 
try  to  make  them  intelligible,  sir,  —  what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  He  laughed  heartily.  "  I  mean  that  I 
heard  him  ask  you,  and  that  you  said  you  would, 
indeed,  if  your  poor  old  father  could  be  induced  to 
listen  to  reason." 

"  And  why,  papa  ?  —  tell  that." 

"  Because  he  thought  you  were  necessary  to-  him." 

"  Effie,  don't  listen  to  his  nonsense " ;  a  really 
anxious  look  was  on  her  face,  though  she  tried  to 
smile.  "  The  Austrian  cavalier  is  an  old  gentleman, 
older  than  himself,  with  a  delicate,  helpless  young 
wife,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  for  me,  and  is  happier 
with  me  than  with  most  people  ;  and  she  is  so  anx- 
ious to  come  to  England  that  we  said,  if  he  did  not 
bring  her,  we  would  go  and  fetch  them." 

So  that  was  all,  and  the  lesson  had  been  need- 
lessly learned ;  but  then,  more  than  ever,  I  felt  I 
could  not  look  at  them,  and  I  joined  "nervously  in 
the  conversation  till  they  left  us. 

"  What  was  the  matter,  Effie,  —  what  was  the 
matter  with  us  all  ? "  asked  Winnie,  pushing  back 
her  bright  hair,  as  she  came  to  wish  me  good  night. 
"  I  did  not  enjoy  this  visit  at  all, —  did  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  so  short,  dear,"  I  said,  hesitating.  "  Good 
night."  David  had  taken  the  St.  Georges  down  to 
their  carnage,  and  when  I  heard  his  footsteps  pass 
the  window,  I  knew  why  he  walked  away  alone. 

Erie  was  standing  against  the  chimney-piece, 
looking  down  into  the  fire,  his  face  half  hidden. 
When  he  had  been  alone  a  few  minutes,  he  said  in 
a  slow,  sad  voice,  without  turning-:  — 

"  Did  you  know  of  this  before  ?  " 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  David  and  —  Hope." 

"  How,  Erie  ?  Why  do  you  put  their  names  to- 
gether ?  "  A  lump  was  rising  in  my  throat,  and  I 
dare  not  look  at  him. 

"  Did  you  know  that  David  —  loved  her  —  so  ?  " 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  a  very  passion  of  grief.  "  O 
Erie,  Erie  !  until  to-night  I  never  guessed  what  mis- 
ery she  could  bring." 

"  Hush !  is  this  my  little  Effie,  —  in  anger  with 
Hope  ?     Dear,  why  should  she  bring  misery  V  " 

"  Because  —  because  —  O  Erie,  she  does  n't  love 
him,  —  and  there  is  nothing  but  sorrow." 

"  She  does  n't  —  love  —  him."  He  only  repeated 
the  words  slowly  and  dreamily. 
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"  And,  Erie,  lio  does  not  know,  and  there  is  suf- 
fering to  come." 

"  No,  Effie,  not  for  him.  How  do  you  know  she 
does  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  No  —  before  Heaven  —  no ! " 

"  Then  I  cannot  be  sure  ;  but  if  I  read  her  rightly, 
it  is  not  David  she  loves  ! " 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  Erie  spoke,  stead- 
ily and  firmly.  "  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  —  the 
right  and  the  best.  He  could  make  her  so  happy, 
she  could  make  his  life  so  bright,  and  it  will  all 
come  right  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Erie,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"  Away ;  but  only  for  a  time,  Effie  dear.  When 
it  has  happened  I  will  come  back  to  you.  Little 
mother,  you  will  not  spoil  my  plan  ?  —  you  could 
not  do  it." 

"  O  Erie  !  not  that.  Look  back  upon  your  life. 
Slighted  by  our  father,  —  set  aside  for  a  younger 
son  by  the  mother  you  loved  so  well,  —  even  the 
property  that  should  have  been  yours  given  to  him 
by  that  old  miser  whose  very  name  I  hate,  —  not 
strong  enough  for  the  life  you  chose,  —  and  giving 
up  all  your  suffering  years  to  us  !  O  Erie,  dear 
Erie,  —  and  should  he .  take  this  too  ?  "  Then  my 
love  and  sympathy  rose  up  in  all  its  strength,  and  I 
cried  out  passionately  for  his  right.  But  he  stopped 
me  as  I  clung  to  him,  "  Hush,  Eflie  !  I  have  done 
nothing  yet  of  the  trust  that  was  left  with  me." 

I  looked  up,  tearless  now,  determined  not  to  add 
to  the  pain  that  was  so  visible  upon  his  face.  "  But, 
Erie,  if  he  guesses  this,  he  will  never  be  happy 
again." 

"  He  shall  not  guess." 

"  And  Erie,  suppose  —  suppose  she  loves  you 
better  ?  " 

"  Even  then  he  shall  not  know  ;  he  shall  not  see 
me  take  his  blessing.  But  no  need  to  think  of  that. 
.  She  does  not,  dear  ;  and  now  let  us  arrange." 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  hours  we  sat  there,  making 
and  unmaking  plans  ;  silent  sometimes  for  long  min- 
utes, with  our  hearts  too  full  for  speech.  The  faint 
dawn  was  breaking  like  a  line  of  hope  far  away, 
when  at  last  Erie  left  me ;  everything  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  future  we  had  marked  out. 

As  I  closed  the  drawing-room  door,  David  came 
out  of  the  library.  He  started  on  seeing  me,  and 
asked  why  I  was  so  late,  —  "  Making  plans  for  to- 
morrow, Effie  ?  "  I  told  him  yes,  and  smiled  to  see 
that,  but  for  the  wistful  look  in  his  great  blue  eyes, 
his  face  had  its  old  brightness.  "  And  have  you 
been  making  plans  for  the  morrow,  Day  ?  "  He  was 
beside  me  then,  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der as  I  asked  it.  He  answered  with  a  simple 
"  Yes,"  but  he  looked  into  my  face  as  if  to  see  how 
much  I  meant. 

"  Then,  David,  I  hope  they  were  of  love  and  hap- 
piness, for  I  think  that  your  to-morrow  will  have 
both.  Good  night."  He  held  me  fast.  "  Effie,  our 
future  is  to  be  spent  together  —  do  you  forget  that  V 
Why,  of  course,  there  must  be  love  and  happi- 
ness." 

"  Ah,  David,  we  shall  see." 

"  Effie,  you  are  smiling  with  your  heart  full ;  you 
guessed  aright,  at  least  you  saw  it,  and  you  know  all 
that  my  own  heart  knows.  It  is  like  you  to  teach 
me  hope,  dear  little  mother ;  but  we  know  each 
other  too  well  to  hide  the  truth." 

"  David,  I  know  it  all,  and  I  say  it  still." 

He  kissed  me  with  his  own  bright  smile,  in  which 


there  was  so  much  of  the  hope  he  was  not  conscious 
of.  We  parted  then,  and  the  line  of  light  was 
broad  and  bright  when  I  left  watching  it  at  last. 


"Effie,  why  do  you  not  try  to  persuade  Erie 
against  this  wild  scheme  ?  I  wish  you  would,  he 
would  listen  to  you.  Why  should  he  go  ?  If  he 
wants  money,  there  is  plenty  lying  idle  ;  and  as  for 
occupation,  I  'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  my  place 
will  do  without  him.  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up. 
Do  urge  him  to  do  so." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,  Day ;  he  is  bent  upon  it ; 
as  you  said  ;  and  really  I  think  it  may  be,  better  for 
him." 

"  Effie,  this  is  hardly  like  you.  What  do  you 
need  for  him  ?  A  good  brave  man,  to  whom  every- 
thing is  easy,  whom  everybody  loves,  —  a  home  for 
him  here  with  those  he  loves.  Why,  Effie,  what 
can  you  wish  for  him  more  than  this  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  David,  he  will  value  these  things  more 
when  he  has  learned  what  it  is  to  long  for  home  and 
rest.  Anyway,  I  believe  he  knows  best,  and  will  be 
led  by  wiser,  tenderer  hands  than  ours.  And  as 
you  never  questioned  yet  his  good  and.  noble  aims, 
do  not  begin  now,  dear ;  he  never  disappointed  us 
yet,  —  did  he  V  " 

David  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  I  bent  my 
eyes  upon  the  wet  work  that  was  to  go  with  Erie. 

So,  upon  a  bright  May  morning,  when  the  early 
sunshine  turned  the  tear-drops  on  the  flowers  into 
dancing,  glittering  gems,  silently  and  fearlessly  I 
bade  good  by  to  my  best-loved  brother,  and  he  set 
out  with  David  —  so  sad  and  so .  unconscious  —  for 
Portsmouth.  How  I  envied  Winnifred  her  passion- 
ate sobs,  as  I  held  her  closely  in  my  arms  in  the 
rooms  that  had  grown  suddenly  cheerless  and  chill- 
ing. 

While  our  grief  was  fresh  as  ever,  David  came 
back  with  last  messages  for  us  all,  and  with  a  mourn- 
ful look  upon  his  face  which  —  I  said  to  myself  over 
and  over  —  would  soon  give  place  to  the  gladness 
that  was  natural  there  ;  but  which  deepened  and 
deepened  day  by  day,  until  that  one  day  came. 

We  had  had  a  cheerful,  loving  letter  from  Erie, 
describing  brightly  and  amusingly  his  bachelor  home 
and  strange  life,  and  David  had  taken  it  with  him 
when  he  rode  to  Upton,  that  he  might  read  a  part 
of  it  to  Mr.  St.  George  and  Hope  on  his  way  home. 

It  was  a  cheerless  October  afternoon,  I  thought, 
as  I  drew  the  curtains  slowly,  looking  down  the 
darkening  road,  and  listening  for  the  quick  tread 
of  David's  horse,  which  I  knew  so  well,  even  far 
off. 

Winnie  startled  me  at  la3t.  "  Listen,  little  moth- 
er, there  is  Day  ;  but  how  slowly  he  comes  !  " 

AVhile  the  groom  took  his  horse,  I  stood  with  th» 
curtain  still  in  my  hand.  Winnie  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  when  I  saw  his  head  bent  so  low  to  her,  as 
they  came  in,  I  knew  he  hid  his  face  from  me. 

We  dined  quite  merrily  that  evening.  Often 
since  have  I  wondered  how  we  did  it.  David  told 
us  of  everything  at  Upton,  of  what  Mr.  St.  George 
said  of  Erie's  letter,  and  of  other  things,  but  not  one 
word  of  Hope  ;  and  even  Winnie  asked  no  question 
of  her,  she  was  so  full  of  Erie's  letter,  over  which  we 
all  laughed  merrily  and  freely,  and  yet  two  hearts 
were  sorely  aching. 

David  was  late  in  joining  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  did  not  look  up  as  he  came  in. 

"  May  I  have  one  story  before  I  go,  Day  ?  "  Win- 
nie pleaded. 
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"  Are  n't  you  tired  of  them,  dear  ?  they  are  all 
just  the  same." 

"  But  make  a  new  one." 

"  What  about  ?  "  He  asked  it  wearily,  still  avoid- 
ing my  eyes  as  he  sat  down  and  leaned  forward  on 
his  seat. 

"  Keep  to  our  old  favorite  knight,  only  make  it 
new  ;  make  him  want  something  he  cannoi 

"  Will  it  kill  him,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  But  of  course  you  know,  Day.  Shall  you  make 
him  go  on  living  '.J  " 

"  Well,  yes,  he  wants  it.     Now  what  else  ?  " 

"  You  must  tell  me.  Is  it  a  thing  quite  imnossi- 
ble  ?  " 

"  Most  impossible." 

"  Yes,  go  on.  What  is  he  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  " 

"  About  it '?  nothing." 

"  Yes.     And  presently  ?  " 

"  Presently,  perhaps,  he  will  grow  a  better 
knight,  and  be  content,  and  not  try  to  win  anything 
more." 

"  Had  he  many  other  good  things  ?  " 

"  Very  mapy." 

"Now  tell  me  how  it  ended." 

"  I  don't  quite  know  .yet,  little  one.  I  will  tell 
you  another  time." 

Seeing  his  weary  look,  I  sent  Winnie  to  bed  at* 
once ;  and  then,  when  we  were  alone,  I  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  cried  bitterly.  I  could 
not  help  it,  —  childish  as  it  was,  —  I  had  borne  the 
suspense  so  long,  and  I  think  it  is  harder  to  bear  for 
others  than  for  one's  self. 

He  stroked  my  hair  with  something  of  Erie's  old 
tender  touch. 

"  Effie,  little  mother,  I  could  bear  it  better  if  you 
did  not  mind." 

The  gentle,  pitiful  words  only  made  it  worse,  and 
my  sobs  overpowered  me. 

"  David,  David,  is  it  sorrow  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  Effie ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you  quite 
yet,  you  look  so  sorry  for  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  never  will  be,  Day." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is  coming,  Effie ;  I  know  the 
happiness  is  not  for  me.  I  will  try  to  bear  it  as  a 
man.     Effie,  do  not  make  me  weak." 

The  strange,  far-away  look  in  his  eyes  almost 
frightened  me,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
best  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  it ;  so  I  asked  hesitating- 
ly, and  he  told  me,  little  by  little,  of  how  he  had 
spoken  to  Hope,  and  how  she  had  answered  him 
gently  and  kindly,  but  in  a  way  that  left  him,  he 
said,  no  shadow  of  hope. 

ult  would  have  ended  forever,  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  but  that  Mr.  St.  George  came  in  so  suddenly.  I 
wish  it  had ;  I  would  have  buried  these  wasted 
years  and  gone  out  to  Erie." 

"  And  did  she  say  —  did  she  tell  you  why, 
Day  ?  " 

il  No  :  she  heard  me  patiently,  and  it  seemed 
sadly,  and  said  she  had  never  thought  that  —  that 
I  loved  her  so  ;  that  we  were  too  like  brother  and 
sister ;  and  that  she  loved  me  too  well  to  give  me 
in  return  for  mine  any  but  a  perfect  and  entire 
love,  —  as  she  could  not.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  letTTne  try  to  win  it,  and  she  begged  me  not 
to.  And  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  one,  —  O, 
you  know,  —  and  she  said,  with  her  clear  ^yes 
looking  full  into  mine,  '  There  is  no  man  in  Eng- 
land, David,  whom  I  love  better,  except  my  father.' 
I  moved  towards  her  in  my  passionate  eagerness, 


and  was  beginning  a  last  appeal,  when  Mr.  St. 
George  came  in,  but  —  she  had  motioned  me  away, 
Effie.  I  must  learn  to  see  my  future  now  without 
her  ;  but  it  is  so  dark  !  " 

'•  And,  David,  you  must  try  again.  That  is  due 
to  yourself  and  Hope." 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  as  to  the  truth  or 
wisdom  of  that  speech,  even  then,  but  I  felt  that  it 
must  not  rest  there ;  I  could  not  see  my  bright 
boy's  life  grow  dark,  and  no  effort  be  made. 

That  very  night  I  wrote  to  Erie.  Perhaps  I  felt, 
that  a  talk  with  him  would  comfort  me.  Perhaps  I 
felt  too  restless  to  sleep  or  read.  Perhaps  I  felt  some 
vague  hope  that  that  was  the  best  step  to  take.  At 
any  rate  I  wrote  so  ;  and  though  I  did  not  tell  him 
all,  and  tried  that  my  letter  should  not  pain  him,  I 
told  him  of  what  had  passed.  It  seemed  so  natural 
among  us  to  tell  each  other  everything  ! 

Then  the  days  went  on,  and  the  year  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Though  David  tried  to  be  his  own 
bright  self  among  us,  even  Winnifred  noticed  the 
change  in  him.  He  had  lost  his  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  we  seldom  heard  the  old  light  ring 
of  his  laugh.  So  we  waited,  and  it  was  with  a  sad 
and  heavy  heart  that  I  stood  with  David  at  the 
open  hall  door,  —  following  our  old,  old  custom,  — 
while  the  distant  bells  pealed  in  the  Christmas 
morning,  and  the  singers  below  us  sang  the  old,  old 
story  which  has  shed  its  deathless  glory  on  the 
Christmas-tide. 

"  There  is  the  star,  David,  waiting,  as  it  waited 
over  Bethlehem,  to  lead  to  God." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Effie,  if  He  whose  birthday  we  are 
keeping  looks  down  upon  the  earth  where  he  has 
lived,  he  must  feel  saddened,  even  there." 

"  David,  I  can  feel  the  Christmas  peace  floating 
in  upon  us." 

"  And  he  came  to  give  us  life,"  David  said,  as  if 
to  himself. 

I  turned  to  him  with  a  yearning  in  my  heart. 

"  A  new,  abundant  life,  David,  —  a  new,  abun- 
dant life." 

He  bent  and  kissed  me  tenderly,  but  his  face  was 
so  sad  that  a  few  words  came  into  my  heart  almost 
as  a  rebuke.  "  And  when  they  saw  the  star,  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  ! "  We  were  not 
doing  so  as  we  closed  the  door  with  the  Christmas 
in  our  home. 

"  Winnie,  what  a  good  thing  the  Christmas 
morning  service  is ;  I  feel  a  perfect  longing  for  it 
to-day." 

"  It  always  makes  us  feel  better,  —  does  n't  it, 
Day '? "  she  asked,  with  childish  earnestness. 

"  Yes." 

It  did,  and  we  came  home  with  a  new  brightness 
round  us,  like  a  glory  from  the  grand  old  Christmas 
message. 

"  Effie,  here  is  the  Oakley  carriage." 

David  heard,  and  I  saw  his  heightened  color  as 
he  moved  to  meet  them. 

They  came,  they  said,  to  fetch  us  all,  and  to 
bring  their  Christmas  greeting ;  and  though  they 
gave  it  lightly  and  lovingly,  I  noticed  Hope's  face 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  restless  and  wandering. 

"  I  will  leave  Hope,"  Mr.  St.  George  said  at  last, 
"while  I  go  on  and  leave  her  presents  with  the 
Rectory  children.  Winnie,  will  you  come  and  see 
them  V  " 

Winnie  went  gladly,  and  we  three  were  left,  as 
we  so  often  used  to  be,  as  we  so  seldom  were  then. 
The  carriage  had  hardly  driven  oil',  when  Hope  sat 
down  on  a  low  seat  before  me,  which  was  turned 
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away  from  David,  and  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 
«ce  w«s  very  calm,  very  quiet. 

« I  bad  a  letter  from  Erie  this  morning,  and  he 
enclosed  this  for  you,  Effie." 

Now  this  was  such  an  odd  thing  for  Erie  to  do, 
that  I  looked  up  with  quick,  sudden  surprise,  which 
Hope  must  have  misinterpreted,  for  the  crimson 
rushed  to  her  face  in  a  moment.  Then  —  never 
glancing  at  David  —  I  laughed  a  little  forced 
laugh. 

"  I  trust  yours  is  longer  than  this,  Hope"  ;  but  I 
held  it  as  if  it  were  very  precious  to  me  all  the 
same.  I  saw  a  sharp  look  of  pain  pass  over  her 
face  ;  but  it  was  hidden  from  David,  and  her  voice 
was  unchanged. 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  mine  first,  please.  I  think  he 
writes  to  me  because  he  knows  that  it  is  to  tell 
something  that  will  make  you  sorry ;  and  he  thinks 
it  will  be  better  told  by  me,  because,  he  says,  you 
are  fond  of  me,  and  —  "  she  made  a  little  pause, 
and  seemed  to  draw  in  her  breath  before  she  went 
on. 

"  He  has  decided  not  to  come  home  any  more  ; 
he  loves  that  country  better  than  his  own.  He 
has  quite  decided  not  to  return  ;  he  is  very  happy 
there,  he  says,  and  he  has  —  formed  a  tie  —  so  close 
and  loving  in  that  new  land,  that  —  his  life  can  be 
no  more  lonely.  He  says  he  leaves  his  sisters  with 
one  who  can  well  take  his  place,  and  he  trusts  toi 
me  to  tell  them,  because  he  always  felt  as  if  I  were 
his  sister ;  and  I  ought  to  have  told  you  differently, 
—  but  I  could  not.     That  is  all." 

David  had  risen  as  she  repeated  these  words,  and 
had  come  round  where  he  could  see  her  face.  He 
asked  one  breathless,  wondering  question:  —  "Did 
Erie  write  this?"  and  when  she  nodded,  and 
made  as  if  she  would  pass  her  letter  to  him,  he 
turned  away.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  dream  when  I  opened 
mine ;  there  were  only  three  lines,  except  the  words 
of  love  at  the  end  :  — 

"  Dear  little  Effie,  —  Hope  will  bring  you 
this,  and  will  tell  you  of  my  resolution.  I  have  my 
own  home  now,  and  cannot  leave  it.  God  bless  you 
all ! " 

Holding  the  letter  tightly  in  my  hand,  I  left  the 
room.  I  did  not  mind  what  Hope  thought.  She 
would  know  what  this  was  to  me,  and  I  must  be 
alone.  I  don't -know  how  the  time  passed  ;  Winnie 
disturbed  me  at  last,  coming  to  tell  me  the  carriage 
was  waiting.  I  went  down,  calmly,  knowing  it  was 
best  that  we  should  go,  and  when  Mr.  St.  George 
spoke  so  easily  and  naturally  of  Erie's  decision,  — 
of  his  attachment  to  foreign  lands,  and  of  his  finding 
a 'wife  there,  —  the  dreamy  unreality  of  our  misery 
melted  away,  and  I  began  to  wonder  and  doubt, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  happiness  and  pain. 

The  evening  was  pleasant,  if  not  very  cheerful, 
and  when,  at  last,  we  found  the  snow  was  falling 
heavily,  we  were  persuaded  to  remain  till  next  day. 
Winnie,  tired  out,  wa3  glad  to  go  to  bed  at  once, 
.and  I  was  relieved,  for  I  felt  that  our  own  home 
would  seem  dreary  to  us  all  that  night 

"Effie,"  said  Hope,  rather  suddenly,  "papa  can- 
not spend  his  Christmas  night  without  music,  let  us 
sing  something." 

I  could  not  understand  Hope  that  night,  —  so  pale 
she  was,  until  she  spoke,  and  then  flushing  so  sud- 
denly ;  nor  had  I  ever  seen  until  then  the  little  soft 
hands  trembling  and  uncertain.  She  looked  withal 
so  beautiful  as  she  began  to  play,  that  I  glanced  in- 
voluntarily across  at  David,  as  we  stood  each  side 


her,  but.  he  was  looking  only  at  the  music.  Then  we 
sang,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  we  three,  — 
missing  the  voice  that  used  to  help.  After  that  we 
sang  Pergolesi's  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest." 
Then  Hope,  looking  up  at  David,  said,  with  strange 
thoughtfulness :  —  "Go  and  sit  down  please,  both 
of  you,  while  I  sing  alone." 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Sometimes, 
even  now,  I  hear  the  clear  notes  ringing  in  my 
heart,  with  their  beautiful  triumphant  words  !  I  did 
not  look  up  until  she  had  finished,  then  I  saw  that 
David  had  covered  his  face.  Mr.  St.  George  left 
the  room  after  that ;  but  Hope,  hardly  seeming  to 
think  of  us,  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  before 
her  and  sang,  softly,  "He  shall  feed  His  flock 
like  a  shepherd,"  then  she  came  quietly  from  the 
piano. 

"  David,"  she  said,  stopping  beside  him,  with  a 
gentle  touch  upon  the  hand  that  hid  his  face,  "  does 
my  singing  make  you  sad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sad,  —  without  hope."  His  low  words  were 
strangely  distinct  in  the  quietness. 

"  Can  I  sing  anything  that- will  give  you  he;. 

To  him,  as  well  as  to  me,  the  question  sounded 
strange,  ending  so  with  her  name.  She  had  not 
thought  of  it  till  she  saw  the  flush  on  his  face  when 
he  locked  up.  He  answered  with  trembling  lips, 
"  You  can  do  it,  Hope,  with  a  few  words  and  no 
miu'ic." 

And  she  said,  with  a  little  smile,  "  Then  it  is  easily 
given,  David." 

He  was  looking  at  her  in  such  wonder  and  be- 
wilderment that  she  moved  away  towards  me. 

"  Effie,  let  us  go  to  bed ;  this  Christmas  Day  is 
gone  forever.  As  papa  would  say  it  is  to-morrow 
morning  already." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  that,  that  David  came 
in  from  Upton,  and  meeting  me  alone,  drew  me  to 
him,  with  a  dancing  light  in  his  eyes.  "Effie,  little 
mother,  kiss  me  in  my  happiness." 

"  Then  it  is  so,  Day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,  thank  God !  " 

*  *  *  -:'.:■  *  * 

Erie's  home  and  mine.  Far  away,  stretch  the 
rich  and  boundless  pastures ;  near  me,  at  the  open 
glass  door  looking  out  upon  them,  Erie  is  resting. 
The  old  look  of  pain  is  not  60  often  on  his  face  as  it 
was  when  Winnifred  and  I  came  out  to  him  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  do  not  feel  afraid  even  when  he  tells 
me  that  sometimes  he  feels  as  if  the  resting-time  were 
near.  I  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  came  ;  he 
says  I  have  made  this  look  like  the  happy  old  home 
where  we  grew  up  together,  as  we  are  together 
now. 

We  talk  for  hours  of  the  old  times,  but  never 
speak  of  that  night  when  he  read  David's  secret,  and 
never  of  that  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Hope.  There 
was  the  gladsome  music  of  childish  voices  in  their 
home  before  they  heard  who  had  been  Erie's  one 
close  friend  and  lived  with  him  as-  a  brother.  We 
fonnd  him  here,  a  true  and  faithful  companion  to 
Erie.  We  watched  him,  after  years  went  by,  steal- 
ing Winnie's  heart;  we  watched  him  stealing  into 
hers ;  and  we  gave  her  to  him  without  a  fear  or 
doubt  of  their  happiness,  and  we  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  felt  there  need  be  no  fear  of  further 
partings  till  the  last  one  came.  So  we  are  together, 
here  in  our  fair  Australian  home,  —  the  old  number. 
We  have  cheering,  loving"  news  of  our  dear  ones 
across  the  sea,  and  my  life  is  full  of  happiness  ;  yet 
I  often  sadly  feel  how  powerless  I  am  to  reach  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  Erie's. 
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BY  R.  A.  PROCTOR,    B.  A.,    F.  R.  A.  S. 

There  are  certain  problems  in  astronomy  which 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  solved,  though  they 
seem  at  first  sight  to  present  no  features  of  special 
difficulty,  or  even  to  be  quite  similar  in  character 
to  other  problems  which  have  been  found  easy  of 
solution.  For  example,  astronomers  were  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
planet  Mercury ;  and  the  estimate  now  accepted  is 
far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  Similar  difficul- 
ties have  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Yet  these 
are  the  nearest  of  the  planets ;.  and  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  which  are  so  much  farther 
from  us,  have  long  since  been  accurately  weighed. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  features  of  Mars  — 
has  oceans,  continents,  and  polar  ice-caps  —  have 
been  satisfactorily  delineated,  while  those  of  Venus, 
our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  planets,  remain  alto- 
gether unknown.  Again,  we  have  learned  what 
elements  exist  in  many  of  the  fixed  stars,  although 
the  nearest  of  these  bodies  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun  ; 
yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  planets,  or  even  of  our  near  neighbor  the 
moon. 

Amongst  other  problems  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  insoluble  is  that  of  determining  whether 
the  stars  have  any  motion  directly  towards  or  from 
the  earth. 

We  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  stars'  transverse 
motions,  because  these  result  in  apparent  change  of 
place.  And  in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  star's  distance,  the  knowledge  of 
its  apparent  transverse  motion  enables  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  rate  (in  miles  per  year)  at  which  the 
star  is  speeding  onwards  through  celestial  space. 
It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  star 
called  61  Cygni  has  an  annual  motion  so  consider- 
able that  in  about  350  years  the  star  would  be 
shifted  over  a  space  in  the  heavens  equal  to  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Now  it  happens  that 
this  star  is  one  of  the  few  with  whose  distance  from 
us  we  are  acquainted.  In  fact,  so  far  as  observa- 
tion has  yet  gone,  this  star  is  nearer  to  us  than  any 
in  the  northern  heavens.  Knowing  the  star's  real 
distance,  we  can  translate  the  star's  apparent  mo- 
tion into  real  transverse  motion  in  miles  per  annum. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  results  that  the  star  is 
moving  over  nearly  1,450  millions  of  miles  annually, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 
This  motion  is  equivalent  to  about  forty  miles  per 
second. 

But  the  star  may  really  be  moving  much  more 
rapidly  through  space.  For  besides  this  transverse 
motion,  it  may  have  a  motion  of  approach  or  reces- 
sion with  respect  to  the  earth.  A  motion  of  this 
sort  would,  of  course,  produce  no  effect  on  the  star's 
apparent  position.  The  only  effect  it  could  have 
would  be  to  increase  or  diminish  the  star's  apparent 
brightness.  But  so  enormous  is  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  that  no  effect  of  this  sort  could  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  Gl 
Cygni  is  approaching  us  at  the  rate  above  assigned 
to  the  star's  transverse  motion,  —  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of.  1,450  millions  of  miles  in  a  year.  This  space, 
enormous  as  it  seems,  scarcely  exceeds  the  fifty- 
thousandth  part  of  the  star's  distance  ;  so  that  in  a 
thousand  years  the  star  would  not  be  nearer  to  us 
by  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  present  distance. 


It  seems,  therefore,  quite  hopeless  to  look  for 
information  respecting  any  motions  of  this  sort 
among  the  fixed  stars.  For  if  no  evidence  of  motion 
towards  or  from  us  can  be  detected  in  the  case  of  a 
body  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  nearest  among 
the  fixed  stars,  it  is  still  less  likely  to  be  afforded  in 
the  case  of  other  stars. 

Yet  the  problem  here  presented  is  precisely  the 
one  whose  solution  we  have  to  record.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  has  been  solved  is  deserv- 
ing of  careful  study.  We  shall  have  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
scarcely  to  bear  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

It  is  known  that  light  travel  in  a  series  of  waves 
of  extreme  minuteness,  and  propagated  with  ex- 
treme velocity  through  an  ethereal  medium  which 
occupies  all  space  and  the  interstices  of  solid  bodies. 
We  know  little  of  the  habitudes  of  this  ethereal 
medium ;  in  fact,  we  only  know  of  its  existence 
through  its  quality  of  transmitting  light  and  heat. 
So  long  as  light  and  heat  were  supposed  to  travel 
directly  from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fluid  occupying  the  interstellar  and 
interplanetary  spaces  could  hardly  have  been  sus- 
pected. But  the  case  is  different  now  that  the  un- 
ci ulatory  theory  of  light  has  been  established.  For, 
just  as  the  transmission  of  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  our  own  shores  is  an  evidence 
(and  would  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  evidence)  that 
the  waters  which  wash  our  shores  communicate 
with  the  southern  seas,  so  the  fact  that  light-waves 
from  the  sun  and  from  the  stars  reach  our  earth 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  medium  in  which 
they  travel  occupies  —  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion —  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces. 

The  waves  of  light  are,  as  we  have  said,  exceed- 
ingly minute.  It  has  been  proved  that  their  aver- 
age length  is  about  the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
light-waves  of  different  length  produce  light  of 
different  colors.  There  are  some  light-waves  so 
long  as  the  forty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  :  waves 
of  this  length  produce  red  light.  There  are  others 
so  short  as  the  sixty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  : 
waves  of  this  length  produce  violet  light.  Waves 
of  the  average  length  produce  green  light.  And 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  is  doubtless 
the  reason  why  green  light  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye ;  for  the  light-appreciating  powers  of  the  eye 
are  called  into  fuller  exercise  in  dealing  with  waves 
belonging  to  either  extreme. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  sudden 
limits  to  the  length  of  the  waves  we  are  dealing 
with.  Just  as  there  are  sounds  which  are  too  grave 
or  too  acute  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  so  there 
are  light-waves,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there  are 
forms  of  light,  which  the  eye  has  no  power  to  appre- 
ciate as  iight.  Such  wa,ves  produce  effects,  — 
heating,  actinic,  and  chemical  ;  but  the  eye  does 
not  recognize  them  as  light-waves. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  180,000  miles  per 
second,  and  the  question  may  here  arise  —  and  will 
be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  our  paper  —  whether  waves  of  different 
length  travel  at  the  same  rate.  This  question  must 
be  answered,  it  should  seem,  in  the  affirmative. 
For,  since  light  takes  nearly  an  hour  in  travelling 
from  Jupiter  to  us,  it  would  follow,  if  there  were 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  the 
longer  and  shorter  light-waves  travel,  that  the  sat- 
ellites, on  emerging  from  eclipse,  would  not  appear 
white.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  longer  light- 
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waves  travelled  tastest,  then  a  satellite  immediately 
after  eclipse  would  appear  red,  and  gradually,  as 
li<»ht  of  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  came  to 
reinforce  the  red  light,  the  color  of  the  satellite 
would  change  from  red  through  orange,  buff,  fawn- 
color,  and  flushed  white  to  pure  white.  Similarly, 
if  the  shorter  light-waves  travelled  fastest,  the  color 
of  the  satellite  would  change  from  violet  through 
indigo,  olive,  russet,  and  greenish  white  to  pure 
white.  As  no  such  changes  occur,  we  may  assume 
with  considerable  confidence  that  light-waves  of 
different  length  travel  at  the  same  rate. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
If  we  imagine  a  stout  swimmer  urging  his  way 
amidst  a  wave-tost  sea,  or  rather,  amidst  a  sea 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  long  rollers,  we  shall  see 
that,  according  to  the  direction  of  his  motion,  he 
would  be  apt  to  form  a  different  estimate  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  waves  were  travelling.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  the  case  only  of  his  swimming  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  wave-fronts  would  the  waves 
seem  to  pass  him  at  their  true  rate.  If  he  swam 
facing  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel  more  quickly, 
and  if  he  swam  with  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel 
more  slowly  than  they  would  if  he  were  at  rest. 
Now,  if  he  were  not  to  consider  his  own  motion,  he 
Avould  be  led  by  these  varying  appearances  to  form 
varying  estimates,  not  merely  of  the  velocity  of  the 
waves,  but  of  their  breadth.  The  faster  the  wave- 
crests  passed  him,  the  narrower  would  the  waves 
appear  to  be,  and  vice  versri. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  considerations  apply  to 
any  system  of  waves  whatever.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  waves  in  air  which  produce  sound.  These  travel 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,200  feet  per  second.  If  a 
sound  be  maintained  at  a  given  pitch  —  that  is,  by 
air-Waves  of  given  length,  —  this  sound  will  appear 
to  vary  in  pitch  according  as  the  auditor  is  at  rest, 
or  moving  towards  or  from  the  source  of  sound,  — 
if  only,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  observer's  rate  of  mo- 
tion bears  an  appreciable  proportion  to  the  rate  at 
which  sound  travels.  It  was  stated  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  that  the  experiment  has 
actually  been  tried.  "  On  the  railway  uniting 
Utrecht  with  Maarsen  were  placed,  at  intervals  of 
something  upwards  of  a  thousand  yards,  three  groups 
of  musicians,  who  remained  motionless  during  the 
requisite  period.  Another  musician  on 'the  railway 
sounded  at  intervals  one  uniform  note,  and  its  effects 
on  the  ears  of  the  stationary  musicians  have  been 
fully  published.  From  these  certainly  —  from  the 
recorded  changes  between  grave  and  the  more  acute, 
and  vice  verm,  confirming  even  numerically  what  the 
relative  velocities  might  have  enabled  one  to  pre- 
dict—  it  appears  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the 
general  theory  is  correct,  that  the  note  of  any  sound 
may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly  changed,  by 
the  velocity  of  the  individual  hearing  it,"  or,  he  should 
have  added,  by  the  velocity  of  the  source  of  sound 
itself. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  consideration  to  light- 
waves. We  must  first  consider  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  will  appear,  at  first  sight,  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  any  orb  in  the  celestial  spaces  should  be 
moving  with  a  velocity  bearing  an  appreciable  rela- 
tion to  the  enorm'ous  velocity  with  which  light  trav- 
els. Even  the  velocity  of  f>l  Cygni  —  about  40 
miles  per  second  —  would  almost  be  rest  as  com- 
pared with  a  velocity  of  180,000  miles  per  second. 
We  may  compare  the  relation  between  these  un- 
equal velocities  to  that  between  the  velocity  of  the 


swiftest  express  train  and  a  velocity  of  about  twenty 
yards  per  hour,  or  one  foot  per  minute,  —  a  velocitv 
scarcely  exceeding  that  of  the  snail.  If,  therefore, 
we  supposed  the  star  61  Cygni  to  shine  with  light 
having  a  constant  wave-length,  in  other  words,  with 
in  in  i  achromatic  light,  we  could  not  expect  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  its  light  on  account  of 
any  motion  the  star  may  have  towards  or  from  the 
earth. 

But  a  consideration  connected  with  the  words  we 
have  italicized  renders  the  solution  of  our  problem 
in  this  way  altogether  hopeless.  Returning  to  our 
swimmer,  if  waves  of  every  possible  length  between 
certain  limits  were  passing  him,  and  he  were  only 
capable  of  noticing  those  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
tween much  narrower  limits  of  length,  it  would 
clearly  make  no  -difference  whether  he  swam  with 
or  against  the  course  of  the  waves.  And  this  case 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  observer  on 
earth.  The  astronomer,  M.  Doppler,  who  first  sug- 
gested that  the  colors  of  the  stars,  and  especially  of 
certain  double  stars,  might  depend  on  the  stars'  mo- 
tions of  recess  or  approach,  omitted  to  take  this  im- 
portant circumstance  into  consideration.  If  we 
assumed  that  a  star  were  approaching  us  so  rapidly 
that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  apparently  reduced 
in  length  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  orange  light, 
then  the  orange  part  of  the  star's  light  would  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  yellow  light,  the  yellow  of  green, 
the  green  of  blue,  the  blue  of  indigo,  the  indigo  of 
violet,  and,  lastly,  the  violet  part  of  the  light  would 
become  inappreciable.  So  far,  then,  there  seems  to 
be  a  change  —  in  the  loss  of  all  the  red  part  of  the 
light.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  thei'e  are  light-waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which  produce  red  light, 
and  that  these  waves  by  being  apparently  shortened 
could  become  appreciable  to  the  sight  and  give  the 
effect  of  red  light,  we  see  that  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  change  whatever  in  the  color  of  the  light 
received  from  a  star  moving  towards  us  even  at  the 
tremendous  rate  indicated  by  our  supposition. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  solution  of  our 
problem  than  we  were  before. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  light  received 
from  the  sun  and  stars  which  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  has  led  to  a  very  satisfactory  and 
trustworthy  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  we 
have  been  dealing  with. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  solar  spectrum  is 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
spectrum.  These  lines  are  arranged  in  so  com- 
plex a  manner  that  each  of  the  stronger  lines,  and 
every  group  of  faint  lines,  is  distinctly  recognizable. 
Thus  physicists  speak  of  the  strong  line  F  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  double  line  I)  in 
the  orange  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  group  of 
seven  lines  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  so  on.  These  lines  never  vary  in  arrangement 
or  position.  Corresponding  lines  are  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  ;  the  spectra  vary  among  them- 
selves, but  each  spectrum  remains  constant  as  re- 
spects the  arrangement  of  its  distinctive  lines.  But 
note  also,  that,  although  different  stars  have  different 
spectra,  yet  these  variations  arise  merely  from  the 
fact  that  certain  lines  are  present  in  one  spectrum 
and  wanting  in  another,  or  vice  versa.  The  lines 
which  do  appear  are  the  same  lines  which  have 
been  measured  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus  a  phys- 
icist will  say,  —  In  the  spectrum  of  such  and  such  a 
star  the  lines  B,  D,  and  F  are  well  seen ;  the  exist- 
ence of  C  and  E  is  suspected,  but  these  lines  are 
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very  faint;  G  and  II  are  not  seen.  He  knows  that 
these  lines  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, either  because  he  has  carefully  estimated 
their  position,  or  because  he  has  brought  the  star's 
spectrum  into  direct  comparison  with  the  spectra  of 
certain  terrestrial  elements  in  which  these  lines 
appear. 

Now  here  we  have  at  once  a  most  delicate  means 
of  detecting  stellar  movements  of  approach  or  re- 
cess. If  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  we  can  see  a 
recognizable  group  of  lines,  or  a  line  recognizable 
by  its  strength,  and  if  in  any  way  we  can  prove  that 
this  line  does  not  hold  the  exact  position  which  it 
has  in  the  solar  spectrum,  then  the  change  of  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  star's 
motion  towards  or  from  the  earth.  The  shifting  of 
the  spectrum  bodily,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duces no  change  whatever  in  the  star's  color,  brings 
all  the  line's  into  new  positions,  and  any  one  line, 
marked  enough  for  ready  examination,  suffices  as 
well  as  a  hundred  to  determine  the  existence  of  such 
a  change. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  the  injury, 
even  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  In  the  ordinary  prismatic 
spectrum  the  change  of  position  would  be  wholly 
inappreciable,  and  the  eminent  physicist  who  has 
just  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
the  star  Sirius,  had  to  make  use  of  a  spectroscope 
having  a  dispersive  power  seven  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  single  equiangular  prism  of  crown  glass, 
in  order  sufficiently  to  magnify  the  variation  in 
question.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Huggins,  came  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  we  are  considering, 
with  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  spectroscopic 
researches  ;  yet  it  was  a  problem  of  such  extreme 
difficulty  that  much  time  was  expended,  and  many 
experiments  were  made,  before  he  could  conduct  his 
inquiry  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Huggins  first  satisfied  himself  that  a  certain 
conspicuous  line  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  corre- 
sponds to  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
line  also  appears  as  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  light  of  hydrogen.  The  spectra  of  Sirius  and 
of  incandescent  hydrogen  were  then  brought  side 
by  side  for  direct  comparison.  With  the  powerful 
dispersing  spectroscope  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins, the  line  F  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  was  found 
to  be  separated  by  about  one  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  corresponding  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  The  displacement 
was  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  it 
indicated  a  motion  of  recession  between  the  earth 
and  the  star. 

.Now  the  displacement  having  been  measured  verv 
accurately,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  rate  at 
which  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth.  The  ob- 
served alteration  is  found  to  indicate  a  recession  at 
the  rate  of  41.4  miles  per  second.  But  we  must 
consider  the  earth's  motion  also,  because  she  moves 
so  rapidly  around  the  sun  as  largely  to  affect  the 
apparent  motions  of  recess  or  approach  which  the 
stars  may  have  with  respect  to  her.  She  travels 
around  her  orbit  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  eighteen 
miles  per  second.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Huggins's  ob- 
servation the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  was 
such  that  she  was  receding  from  Sirius  at  the  rate 
of  about  twelve  miles  per  second.  Deducting  this 
velocity  from  the  total  rate  of  recession,  it  results 
that  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
about,  291  miles  per  second,  or  about  930  millions  of 
miles  annually. 


Two  circumstances  have  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, before  we  can  look  upon  the  actual  motion  of 
Sirius  as  determined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun,  with  his  system 
of  attendant  orbs,  is  speeding  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  150  millions  of  miles  per  year.  And  it  hap- 
pens that  the  point  in  space  tpwards  which  the  sun  is 
moving  —  which  lies  in  the  constellation  Hercules  — 
is  almost  exactly  opposite  the  constellation  Canis 
Major  in  which  the  star  Sirius  is  situated.  There- 
fort*  we  must  diminish  the  above-mentioned  motion 
of  recession  by  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  sun's 
proper  motion,  leaving  to  Sirius  a  proper  motion  of 
recession  of  ahout  780  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  transverse  proper  mo- 
tion of  Sirius.  It  follows  from  Henderson's  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  Sirius  (lately  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe),  that  the  star  has 
a  transverse  motion  of  about  450  millions  of  miles 
per  annum.  Combining  this  motion  with  the  star's 
motion  of  recession,  we  deduce  an  actual  velocity 
through  space  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year,  or  about  thirty-three  miles  per 
second. 

But  it  is  rather  from  what  is  promised  than  from 
the  information  which  has  actually  been  obtained, 
that  the  process  of  inquiry  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Mr.  Huggins  derives  its  chief  interest.  Doubtless 
the  discovery  that  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens 
is  speeding  onward  with  so  enormous  a  velocity 
through  space  is  in  itself  well  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. But  if  it  shall  become  possible  —  and  we 
see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  which  should 
prevent  it  —  to  determine  in  the  same  manner  the 
motions  of  recession  or  approach  of  all  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  then  we  shall  have  a  fund  of 
knowledge  from  which  many  most  important  facts 
respecting  the  economy  of  the  stellar  system  can- 
not fail  to  be  deduced. 

For,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  astronomers  had  already  gleaned  respecting 
stellar  motions,  and  the  use  to  which  they-  had  ap- 
plied that  knowledge. 

They  had  obtained  exact  estimates  of  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  stars  —  or  what  is  termed 
their  proper  motion  —  upon  the  celestial  sphere. 
But,  at  first  sight,  these  estimates  appear  almost 
valueless,  so  far  as  our  views  respecting  the  true  mo- 
tions of  the  stellar  universe  are  concerned.  For, 
first,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  motion  thus 
indicated  in  any  case  might  in  reality  be  but  a  small 
portion  of  a  star's  true  motion.  And  further,  unless 
a  star's  distance  be  known,  the  determination  of  the 
proper  motion  affords  no  indication  whatever,  even 
respecting  the  star's  true  transverse  motion.  Now 
there  are  not  twenty  stars  in  the  whole  heavens  whose 
distances  from  us  have  been  estimated  in  any  u-aj/, 
and  there  are  not  ten  whose  distances  can  be  said 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Nor  is  there 
much  probability  that  the  list  will  ever  be  greatly 
extended.  For  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are 
so  enormous  that  the  powers  of  our  best  instruments 
and  the  skill  of  our  best  observers  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  —  even  in  a  few  favorable  in- 
stances —  any  information  whatever  respecting  the 
minute  and  almost  evanescent  shifting  of  position  on 
which  the  determination  of  a  star's  distance  depends. 
And  yet,  from  the  consideration  of  the  imperfect 
information  afforded  by  the  stars'  apparent  proper 
motions,  astronomers  have  been  able  to  deduce  one 
of  the  most  interesting  astronomical  discoveries  yet 
effected.     They  have  learned  that  the  sun  with  his 
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attendant  system,  is  speeding  onwards  through  space, 
in  a  certain  direction  which  they  have  been  able  to 
assign,  and  at  a  rate  of  no  less  than  150  millions  of 
miles  per  annum.  A  law  also  affecting  the  general 
system  of  stellar  motions  has  been  guessed  at,  and 
has  been  considered  by  many  eminent  astronomers 
to  be  supported  by  suliiciently  satisfactory  evidence. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars  indicate  a  vast  series  of  orbital  motions  around 
a  point  in  space  which  does  not  lie  very  far  from 
the  star  Alcyone,  —  the  principal  star  of  the  Pleiades. 
I  am  not  putting  forward  this' supposed  law  as  stand- 
ing by  any  means  on  a  similar  basis  with  the  fact  of 
the  sun's  onward  motion  through  space.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  the  researches  on  which  the  law  has  been 
founded  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  establish  such 
a  hypothesis.  But  what  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  observed  proper  motions  of 
the  stars,  imperfect  as  is  the  evidence  they  afford, 
have  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  important  fact, 
and  have  led  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  a  yet 
more  important  law  of  stellar  motion. 

But  now,  if  the  method  which  Mr.  Huggins  has 
begun  to  apply  should  be  extended  to  all,  or  even 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fixed  stars,  what  impor- 
tant conclusions  may  we  not  hope  to  see  deduced 
from  such  observations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
motions  of  the  stars  directly  towards  or  from  us  are 
quite  as  significant  as  their  transverse  motions; 
secondly,  we  shall  know  more  about  the  former  mo- 
tions than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  about 
the  latter;  and  lastly,  neither  kind  of  knowledge 
considered  separately  could  possibly  lead  to  such 
satisfactory  results  as  we  may  hope  to  gather  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  stars 
through  space.  There  now  really  seems  a  promise 
that  some  day  something  may  come  to  be  learned 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  sidereal  mechanism. 
The  constellations  which  now  seem  to  be  scattered 
without  discernible  law  over  the  vault  of  heaven 
may  be  forced,  perhaps,  to  reveal  to  us  their  secrets, 
the  law  of  organization  which  binds  them  into  a  sys- 
tem, the  paths  along  which  their  component  stars 
have  been  travelling  before  they  reached  their  pres- 
ent position,  and  those  along  which  they  are  to 
travel  for  many  future  ages.  Meantime  long  pro- 
cesses of  patient  labor  and  systematic  observation 
lie  before  the  astronomer.  Not  in  our  day,  nor  per- 
chance for  many  generations,  will  the  Copernicus 
of  the  stellar  system  appear  ;  and  for  him  astrono- 
mers will  have  to  lay  up  during  those  long  years  a 
rich  store  of  materials.  "How  much,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  is  escaping  us  !  And  how  unwor- 
thy is  it  in  them  who  call  themselves  philosophers 
to  let  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature  —  those  slow 
but.  majestic  manifestations  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  —  glide  by  unnoticed,  and  drop  out  of  mem- 
ory beyond  reach  of  recovery,  because  we  will  not 
take  the  pains  to  note  them  in  their  unobtrusive 
and  furtive  passage,  because  we  see  them  in  their 
every-da,y  dress,  and  mark  no  sudden  change,  and 
conclude  that  all  is  dead  because  we  will  not  look 
for  signs  of  life,  and  that  all  is  uninteresting  because 
we  are  not  impressed  and  dazzled.  To  say  indeed," 
he  adds,  "  that  every  individual  star  in  the  Milky 
Way  is  to  have  its  place  determined  and  its  motion 
watched  would  be  extravagant ;  but  at  least  let 
samples  be  taken,  —  at  least  let  monographs  of 
parts  be  made,  with  powerful  telescopes  and  refined 
instruments,  —  that  we  may  know  what  is  going  on 
in  that  abyss  of  stars,  where  at  present  imagination 
wanders  without  a  guide." 


THE  MISCHIEF-MAKER. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  A  SENTIMENTAL  TOURIST'S  JOURNAL. 

At  Heidelberg,  admiring  the  grand  and  beautiful 
scene  opening  before  me,  I  strolled  from  the  castle 
garden  to  the  cemetery.  The  picturesque  varieties 
there  presented  were  agreeably  soothing,  while  sol- 
emn meditation  was  invited  by  the  inscriptions  on 
the  monumental  stones,  so  far  as  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  tongue  enabled  me  to  make 
them  out,  in  which  piety  and  affection  commended 
dear  departed  relatives  to  God. 

Leaving  the  graveyard,  a  convenient  seat  was 
offered  in  the  neighboring  road.  Taking  possession 
of  it,  my  musings  were  continued.  I  gazed  on  the 
majestic  ranges  of  mountains,  and  all  the  glories  of 
the  landscape.  Their  grandeur  made  me  feel  my 
own  insignificance,  and  almost  compelled  me  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  regardest  him  V  " 

The  next  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  a  living  ob- 
ject, which  in  some  measure  turned  the  course  of  my 
thoughts,  and  made  me  suppose  myself  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  a  black  beetle,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  had  a  high  round  back, 
covered,  —  shielded  with  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
shell.  It  was  a  miniature  tortoise,  and,  I  believe,  a 
superior  specimen  of  the  species,  yet  compared  with 
him  I  was  not  to  be  thought  so  little  of,  after  all. 

The  stranger  was  travelling  at  a  great  pace  for  a 
beetle.  His  coat  was  of  a  sombre  color.  He  might 
be  a  mourner  hastening  to  follow  a  departed  friend 
to  his  last  resting-place,  as  he  was  moving  towards 
the  cemetery. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  cruel.  Few  people  own 
they  are  so.  Many  of  my  friends  claim  excellent 
hearts,  and  say  they  hate  cruelty  to  dumb  animals, 
but  would  have  them  in  their  proper  place,  into 
which  they  try  to  kick  them  as  often  as  they  come 
within  reach.  I  entertained  no  thought  of  injuring 
the  insect  before  me.  Always  disposed  to  claim 
credit  for  tenderness  towards  all  sentient  creatures, 
—  accustomed  to  say  I  was  willing  to  "  call  the  worm 
my  brother,"  —  I  should  have  had  no  great  objection 
to  hail  the  beetle  as  my  cousin.  Still,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  molesting  him.  "  There  will  be  no 
harm,"  thought  I,  "in  giving  him  a  little  surprise, 
without  hurting  him";  so  I  dropped  my  black  kid 
glove  over  him.  It  was  playfully  done  ;  not  thrown 
down  in  defiance  or  with  any  hostile  design.  After 
a  minute's  pause  I  took  it  up,  and  was  amused  to 
mark  the  supposed  effect  of  my  prank. 

The  poor  little  black  gentleman  stood  motionless. 
He  was  evidently  appalled  at  the  extraordinary 
gloom  which  had  come  over  him,  and  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  abated.  Such  an  incident  had 
never  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience, or  in  that  of  the  oldest  beetle-inhabitant  of 
the  Duchy.  As  it  was  of  no  use  pausing  to  reflect 
on  what  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  resumed  his 
march,  but  had  not  journeyed  over  more  than  a  foot 
of  ground  when  my  glove  descended,  to  cover  him 
again.  I  was  rather  slow  to  withdraw  it.  When 
at  length  I  did  so,  the  creature,  as  before,  seemed 
riveted  to  the  spot.  That  the  light  of  day,  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  taken  away,  and  then  so  hap- 
pily restored,  should  be  withdrawn  anew,  probably 
shocked  the  little  traveller,  whom  I,  with  the  over- 
bearing folly  imputed  to  the  Englishman  whenever 
he  finds  himself  a  foreigner,  had  thought  proper  to 
affront  in  his  native  land. 

I  could  only  guess  what  his  conclusions  were. 
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Whether  he  was  incensed  at  the  impertinence  of  a 
foolish  tourist,  trembled  at  being  assailed  by  a  giant, 
or  supposed  some  awful  convulsion  of  nature  an- 
nounced the  world  to  be  at  an  end,  I  could  not  de- 
termine. Whatever  his  impressions,  he  soon  decided 
to  go  resolutely  forward  with  increased  speed,  as  if 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  that  fatal  spot.  I  still 
watched  him.  He  had  got  half  across  the  road 
when  he  came  to  a  little  mound  or  bank,  which 
bordered  a  deeply  indented  track,  left  by  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Here,  in  his  haste  to  escape, 
he  had  -the  misfortune  to  loose  his  footing,  and  fell 
over  into  the  track,  and  on  his  back.  Marking  the 
accident,  I  had  the  charity  to  hold  a  finger  of  my 
glove  so  that  he  could  reach  it.  He  clung  to  it,  and, 
thus  assisted,  soon  regained  his  feet.  I  then  left 
him,  and  he  followed,  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as 
he  could  to  his  home  or  destination. 

He  went  towards  the  cemetery,  possibly  with  as 
much  sensibility  as  I  pretended  to,  wishing  to  visit 
the  grave  of  a  friend  or  relative  sadly,  reflecting,  as 
he  approached  the  gravestones,  that  beetles,  delicate- 
ly and  wonderfully  favored  and  shielded  by  nature  as 
they  are,  must  yield  to  inexorable  death,  as  if  they 
were  of  no  more  account  than  the  poor,  huge,  wing- 
less, thin-skinned  biped  man. 

My  conscience  smote  me.  It  struck  me  that  I 
had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  if  I  had  not 
committed  a  cowardly  assault,  on  an  unoffending 
stranger,  which  he  might  reasonably  conclude  I 
would  have  been  afraid  to  take  with  one  of  my  own 
size.  If  I  deemed  my  offence  trifling,  it  might,  I 
reflected,  prove  as  injurious  to  him  as  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  would  have  been.  Business  of 
mighty  importance,  perhaps,  required  his  presence 
at  a  particular  moment,  to  which,  through  me,  he 
had  been  unable  to  attend.  For  aught  I  knew,  if 
he  were  not  detained  so  long  as  to  make  his  tem- 
porary absence  awfully  damaging,  still,  to  him,  the 
consequences  might  prove  very  serious.  The  more 
I  turned  this  matter  over  in  my  mind  the  more 
culpable  I  found  myself. 

Let  me,  thought  I,  suppose  this  individual,  a 
highly  respectable  beetle,  expected  home  to  enliven 
a  family  circle,  say  on  the  occasion  of  a  christening 
or  a  birthday,  what  a  reception  might  await  him  in 
consequence  of  my  causing  him  to  be  so  late  !  How 
could  he  satisfactorily  account  for  the  delay,  sup- 
posing the  community  to  which  he  belongs  have 
no  better  means  of  making  known  what  chances 
are  offered  than  by  the  absurdly  irregular  jargon 
human  dunces  call  good  English  ?  What,  i  won- 
dered, would  be  the  scene  in  the  chimney  corner, 
(that  is,  if  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  the 
Grand  Duchy)  or  nook  in  which  the  family  were  to 
assemble. 

The  curiosity  thus  awakened  caused  me  instantly 
to  divest  myself  of  my  flesh  and  bon«s,  mentally, 
with  my  coat  and  vest,  and  follow  the  beetle  unseen, 
which  I  could  very  easily  do,  as  philosophers  have 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind,  or  the  essential  part  of  man,  is 
not  quite  equal  in  size  to  a  grain  of  sand. 

I  was  close  at  his  heels  when  he  reached  his 
home,  which  was  under  one  of  the  joists  beneath 
the  floor  of  a  moderate-sized  house.  I  soon  under- 
stood, for,  having  got  r*d  of  my  superfluous  bones 
and  brains,  I  was  equal  to  an  insect  in  understand- 
ing, and  could  comprehend  all  that  was  said  and 
done  in  that  society.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  for- 
tunately present  at  a  meeting  of  more  than  common 
interest.     The  family  of  my  new  acquaintance  had 


been  called  together  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  his 
only  son,  who  had  that  very  day  been  united  to  the 
beetle  of  his  heart. 

The  absence  of  the  senior  had  been  a  matter  of 
regret  and  alarm  ;  but  these,  now  that  he  appeared 
safe  and  sound,  gave  way  to  anger,  and  his  consort 

—  the  lady  of  the  joist  —  opened  upon  him  rather 
impatiently  :  — 

"  Why,  Mr.  Blackie,  where  can  you  have  been  ? 
On  such  a  day  as  tins,  I  think  you  might  for  one 
have  been  at  home,  instead  of  going  abo\it  gossip- 
ing or  gambling  with  your  fellows." 
Thus  the  lady,  to  which  he  replied  :  — 
"  If  I  seem  to  have  been  remiss,  —  if  I  have  kept 
our  friends  and  the  dinner  waiting,  —  when  I  tell 
what  has  caused  my  absence,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  want  of  punctuality.  I  was  on  my 
way  at  the  proper  hour,  and  had  reached  the  great 
road,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  huge  monsters  called 
men,  whom  we  have  occasionally  encountered.  Not 
wishing  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  I  ran  from  him 
as  fast  as  I  could,  when  a  vast  black  cloud,  or  pall, 

—  so  vast  that  it  would  have  covered  a  host  of  a 
thousand  beetles,  —  descended.  It  fell  on  me.  It 
was  felt  as  much  as  seen  ;  and  its  weight  was  so 
enormous  that  I  wonder  I  survived  the  pressure.  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  my  alarm,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  great,  when,  lo  !  the  cloud  was  raised  as 
suddenly  a3  it  had  been  lowered.  Rejoicing  in  my 
deliverance,  I  was  anxious  to  make  known  what  had 
befallen,  and  put  forth  the  best  two  or  three  of  all 
my  feet  foremost,  when,  strange  to  say,  the  same 
dense  dark  mass  —  whatever  it  was  —  again  ob- 
scured the  face  of  day,  and  positively  sinking  to  the 
earth,  dropped  on  me,  and  instantly  rendered  me 
motionless,  but  without  crushing  me,  by  its  immense 
weight  and  unrelenting  pressure." 

"  Father,  father ! "  Mr.  Blackie,  junior,  here  ex- 
claimed, with  a  glance  which  was  evidently  equiva- 
lent to  "  What  a  whopper  ! " 

"  Blackie,"  said  the  lady,  the  mother  of  the  last 
speaker,  "  I  wonder  how  you,  the  father  of  a  family, 
can  sit  there  and  tell  such  outrageously  naughty 
stories !     I  have  not  patience  to  listen." 

"  That  you  have  not  patience,"  said  my  acquain- 
tance, "  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
more  to  tell.  Again  the  terrible  gloom  passed 
away ;  again  I  was  released ;  and  I  confess  — 
though  I  believe  my  courage  as  a  beetle  has  never 
been  doubted  —  I  was  much  alarmed,  and  fled  from 
the  spot  where  I  was  arrested  as  fast  as  I  could.  A 
bank  which  lay  in  my  way  I  ascended  in  ha.ste,  and, 
missing  my  step,  in  consequence  of  the  sciatica 
which  has  lately  affected  three  of  my  legs,  I  tumbled 
head  foremost.  I  had  fallen  on  my  back,  and  was 
trying  to  turn  myself,  when,  to  my  inexpressible 
horror,  the  darkness  again  hung  over  me.  I  saw,  I 
trembled  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strip,  a  slice,  or  sable  stalk,  was  extended  to  me, 
and  touched  without  wounding.  That  moment  I 
adopted  the  bold  resolution,  not  of  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  but  of  clasping  the  column  (he  meant 
the  finger  of  my  glove),  and  this  enabled  me  to  re- 
gain my  feet.  I  was  now  myself  again,  and  turned 
with  a  determined  spirit  towards  the  monster  biped, 
who,  as  I  judged,  had  subjected  me  to  this  astound- 
ing visitation.  He  cared  not  to  encounter  the 
wrath  he  had  provoked,  and  retreated.  I  pursued 
him  in  vain  ;  I  saw  him  no  more." 

The  exclamations  of  the  lady  and  her  son  were 
here  renewed  ;  they  Caused  a  cricket  from  the  next 
crack  to  spring  up  with  amazement,  so  abruptly  as 
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to  startle  Mr.  Longlegs,  a  venerable  spider,  whose 
home  was  jnsl  above,  and  who  was  then  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  —  executing  a  despe- 
rate web-breaker,  who  had  outrageously  invaded  the 
dwelling-place  of  Mr.  Longlegs  in  broad  day. 

For  this  scene,  as  above  told,  —  and  the  correct- 
0688  of  the  report  cannot  be  doubted,  —  I  am  respon- 
sible. My  careless  folly  had  not  only  caused  appre- 
hension, disappointment,  and  strange  surprise  in 
a  family,  but  the  poor  traveller  I  had  arrested  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  suffers  from  it  to  this 
day.  He  never  believed  in  spectres  and  table- 
rapping,  but  what  he  relates  goes  so  far  beyond 
anything  experienced  by  Mr.  Home,  and  believed 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Mr.  William  Howitt, 
that  it  is  likely  to  cause  his  exclusion  from  good 
beetle  society.  My  glove  did  not  wound  his  person, 
but  the  narrative  it  forced  him  to  tell  has  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  remarked,  is,  after  all, 
only  the  case  of  a  male  or  gentleman  beetle.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  insect  I  meddled  with  had  been 
a  lady.  •  I  could  not  distinguish  the  sex.  It  might 
have  been  an  unfortunate  or  unprotected  female. 
She  might  have  been  a  beauty,  —  one  whose  charms 
had  caused  her  to  be  celebrated,  not  as  "  fairest  of 
the  fair,"  but  as  blackest  of  the  black,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  Supposing  she  had  been  thus 
mysteriously  detained,  and  had  made  such  a  report 
of  the  circumstance,  what  beetle  of  sense  could  be- 
lieve her  account  of  it  ?  What  dire  suspicions 
might  have  been  awakened?  A  name  till  then  un- 
sullied would  have  been  tarnished,  her  fair  fame 
sullied,  her  character  lost  forever ! 


A  WORD  TO  MUSICAL  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  in  real  life  to  find  that 
you  have  been  complimenting  an  author  or  com- 
poser on  the  excellence  of  another  man's  work.  "I 
assure  you,  Jones,  it 's  the  best  thing  you  ever  did." 
"  Yes,"  replies  Jones,  "  but  it  is  n't  mine  ;  that  fel- 
low Smith  wrote  it."  Novelists  and  authors  gener- 
ally —  but  especially  novelists  —  are  fond  of  prais- 
ing Weber  for  the  melody  known  as  "  Weber's  Last 
Thought,"  which,  Weber  being  dead,  does  not,  per- 
haps, matter  very  much  as  far  as  he,  personally,  is 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  "  Weber's  Last  Thought " 
was  not  composed  by  Weber,  but  by  his  friend  Reis- 
siger.  Weber  liked  the  melody,  and  often  asked 
Reissiger  to  play  it  to  him  ;  but  that  was  all :  and 
it  was  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  the  specu- 
lative publisher  by  whom  "  Weber's  Last  Thought" 
was  engraved  and  brought  out.  We  are  reminded 
of  these  facts,  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  by  a 
passage  in  Henry  Mlirger's  posthumous  novel,  "  Le 
Roman  du  Capucin,"  in  which  the  heroine,  after 
praising  Verdi,  and  observing  that  one  of  his 
phrases  "recalls  the  manner  of  Weber,"  adds  that 
the  latter's  "  Derniere  Pensee  "  is  "  worth  all  the 
melodies  of  the  Italian  maestro,"  &c.  This  is  hard 
upon  poor  Verdi,  who,  immeasurably  inferior  as  he 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  to  Weber,  at  least  ranks  a 
little  higher  than  Reissiger. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  who  admits  somewhere  that 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  mu- 
sic, —  he  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  u  the  most  disagree- 
able form  of  noise  that  he  is  acquainted  with,"  — 
does  not,  by  reason  of  his  total  ignorance,  and  worse 
than  ignorance,  in  that  respect,  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing musical  incidents  into  his  novels.  Thus,  in 
"  La  Femme   au    Collier   de   Velours,"  he   makes 


Hoffmann  'play  the  waits  known  in  France  as  "  Le 
Dear"  ("  Behosuchtewaltzer")  to  the  said  "  Femme 
au  Collier  de  Velours"  (she  has  been  guillotined, 
and  her  head  is  only  kept  on  to  her,  body  by  a  vel- 
vet collar),  and  attributes  the  piece  to  Beethoven, 
just  as  Mtirger  attributes  Reissiger's  waltz  to  We- 
ber. The  truth  about  the  waltz  played  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas's  Hoffmann  to  Alexandre  Dumas's  head- 
less woman  is,  that  is  was  not  written  by  Beethoven 
at  all.  The  principal  motive  is  by  Schubert,  to 
which  the  same  unprincipled  music-publisher  who 
christened  it  "  Sehnsuchtswaltzer "  added  .sixteen 
bars  by  no  one  in  particular.  Such  tricks  are  seldom 
played  upon  the  authors  of  books.  Nevertheless,  a 
work  by  Alexandre  Dumas  himself,  and  one  of  his 
best,  —  "  Pascal  Bruno," —  was  treated  in  somewhat 
similar  fashion  in  England.  It  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who  translated  it,  and 
published  it  with  his  own  name  attached  to  it  as 
"  editor,"  and  without  any  author's  name  at  all. 
Stendhal,  too,  had  a  passion  for  stealing  other  men's 
works  and  passing  them  off,  not  precisely  as  his 
own,  but  as  the  productions  of  an  imaginary 
"  Beyle,"  or  an  equally  imaginary  "  Bombet."  It 
is  now  well  known  that  for  his  studies  on  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  for  all  the  materials  of  his  (very 
fallacious)  "  Life  of  Rossini,"  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Abbe  Carpani.  He  could  not  quite  make  up  his 
mind  to  plunder  Carpani  for  his  own  personal  glori- 
fication, but  he  apparently  saw  no  harm  in  giving 
what  he  took  from  Carpani  to  fictitious  personages 
of  his  own  invention.  Stendhal's  publishers  could 
be  trusted  to  do  the  rest ;  and  now  Carpani,  attired 
in  the  French  garb,  arranged  for  him  by  the  pre- 
tended u  Beyle,"  is  sold  at  Michel  Levy's  as  pure 
Stendhal. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Let  us  warn  novelists 
of  musical  tendencies  against  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  Schubert  to  be  the  composer  of  the 
song  attributed  to  him  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Adieu."  Sentimental  heroines  are  always  playing 
Schubert's  melodies  to  their  lovers,  or  to  themselves 
in  their  lovers'  absence;  and  if  the  novelist  does 
not  happen  to  have  read  Gospodin  Lenz's  capri- 
cious and  fantastic,  but  highly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  entitled  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles," 
he  is  apt  (as  more  than  one  has  already  done)  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  making  the  young  woman  go 
into  raptures  about  "  Schubert's  '  Adieu,'  "  which  is 
no  more  Schubert's  than  Schubert's  waltz,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Sehnsuchtswaltzer,"  is 
Beethoven's,  or  than  Reissiger's  waltz,  published  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Weber's  Last  Waltz  "  and  "  Web- 
er's Last  Thought,"  is  by  Weber.  Balzac  was  fond 
of  Schubert,  or  at  least  of  Schubert's  name.  But 
we  fancy  he  introduced  music  into  his  admirable 
books  only  as  a  means  of  effect,  and  knew  no  more 
of  the  art  than  the  great  mass  of  novelists,  including 
Charles  de  Bernard,  whose  ideal  of  the  irresistibly 
seductive  in  music  (see  "  Gerfaut ")  is  the  "  Duke 
de  Ryichstadt's  waltz  "  played  as  a  duet,  — bass  by 
the  lover,  treble  by  his  friend's  wife.  It  is,  after  all, 
more  permissible  to  regard  Schubert  as  the  compo- 
ser of  a  song  which  has  always  been  associated  with 
his  name,  and  which  is  quite  in  his  style,  than  to 
represent  a  sensible  and  almost  virtuous  woman  as 
losing  her  head  (her  heart  is*already  gone)  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  Straus's  waltzes.  The  real 
composer  of"  Schubert's  Adieu"  was,  according  to 
the  author  of  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,"  a 
German,  or  Russo- German  amateur,  M.  de  Wey- 
rauch,  who  wrote  the  melody  in  question  at  Dorpat 
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(Livonia)  in  the  year  1820.  The  poem  to  which  he 
set  the  melody  was  not  called  the  "  Adieu  "  (once 
more  a  music-publisher's  invention  ! )  but  "  Nach 
Osten."  A  Russian  amateur  singer  introduced  the 
air  to  the  Musical  Society  of  Paris,  and  being  asked 
who  wrote  it,  replied  "  Schubert,"  either  because  he 
knew  no  better  (Signor  Mario,  who  sang  the 
"  Adieu  "  last  season  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Benedict  ac- 
companying him,  still  fancies  it  is,  by  Schubert),  or, 
as  the  ingenious  Lenz  suggests,  "  because  he  thought 
the  Parisians  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  for 
sparing  them  the  dilliculty  of  pronouncing  one  more 
German  name." 

If  "  books  have  their  fates,"  it  is  at  least  not 
often  the  fate  of  a  book  to  get  ascribed,  through  the 
cm-elessness  or  stupidity  of  a  publisher,  to  an  author 
who  would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  it.  It  is 
otherwise  with  musical  compositions,  and  M.  de 
Weyrauch's  "  Nach  Osten  "  having  been  published, 
sold,  and  generally  adopted  as  "  Schubert's  Adieu," 
will,  to  all  appearances,  continue  to  be  so  known 
until  it  is  forgotten  altogether.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  has  often  taken  place  with  dramas,  but  then 
dramatists  are  often  deliberately  dishonest.  Au- 
thors, as  a  rule,  are  honest.  Composers  are  unfor- 
tunate. 


OLD  GIRLS. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  disentangle  the  varied 
influences  which  tell  on  ourselves  and  on  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  still  harder,  perhaps,  to  sort 
them  when  fairly  disentangled  in  any  definite  order 
of  value,  but  we  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  think 
that  the  most  powerful  of  our  social  influences  is 
that  of  the  Old  Girl.  Husbands  and  wives,  old 
men  and  maidens,  tell  of  course  in  some  way  on 
the  general  mass  of  thoughts  and  impulses,  of  lives 
and  characters,  around  them ;  but  their  action  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  domestic  position, 
their  personal  aims,  and  their  business  distractions, 
limited  and  indirect.  Without  a  home,  without  the 
ties  of  a  family,  unfettered'  at  last  by  matrimonial 
aims,  relieved  by  a  genteel  competence  from  the 
cares  of  business,  the  Old  Girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  down  upon  life  with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a 
directness  of  purpose  which  bids  one  expect  great 
things.  And  no  doubt  the  Old  Girl  has  done  great 
things.  She  has  built  Bath.  She  has  created 
Tupper.  She  has  invented  the  popular  preacher. 
The  sensational  novel  arose  at  her  call.  The 
unwritten  code  of  feminine  society  is  a  monument 
of  her  legislation.  Platonic  affection  is  the  highest 
reach  of  her  fancy.  She  has  taken  Evangelicalism 
captive,  and  darns  at  it  through  a  memth  of  Exeter 
Hall.  She  has  seized  Ritualism,  and  dragged 
smooth-shaven  directors  to  the  feet  of  their  "  Mother- 
Superior."  And,  but  the  other  day,  she  took  the 
form  of  Miss  Becker,  and,  with  a  wild  slogan  of 
"  Woman's  Rights,"  drove  a  host  of  revising  barris- 
ters like  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  is  impossible  to 
pass  with  the  usual  smile  of  good-humored  contempt 
before  a  force  such  as  this ;  we  long  instinctively  to 
know  more  about  it,  to  examine  its  various  elements, 
to'  watch  it  in  its  origin,  its  developments,  its  end. 
There  is  a  wide  gulf,  we  see  at  once,  between  the 
Old  Girl  and  the  Fading  Flower.  The  feverish 
mobility,  the  half-despairing  yet  passionate  desire  to 
attract,  the  strange  medley  of  poetry  and  prose,  of 
sentiment  and  worldliness,  that  amused  us  in-  the 
earlier  stage,  is  gone.  Life  has  fairly  settled  down 
into   a  calm   monotony.     The  Old  Girl  looks  out 


over  the  level  sands  of  existence  as  the  colossal 
forms  of  Egyptian  sculpture  look  over  the  desert, 
with  the  same  grand  immobility,  with  a  patience  of 
cards  and  crochet  almost  as  divine  as  theirs.  A 
faint  echo,  indeed,  of  the  passions  of  the  past,  ripples 
up  every  now  and  then  to  die  at  her  feet!  Some- 
time there  is  a  lover,  old  as  herself,  dying  down  as 
she  dies  into  the  peace  and  rest  of  things,  yet  jost- 
ling against  her  at  intervals  to  wake  the  old  memo- 
ries, to  renew  the  old  offers.  And  then  the  voice 
and  the  look  and  the  touch  will  bring  about  a  slight 
attack  of  "  la  seconde  jeunesse,"  a  dim  trouble  of 
heart,  a  shy  pleasant  quickening  of  pulse,  a  tear,  a 
headache,  ere  they  pass  away.  But  they  do  pass 
away.  Year  after  year,  it  may  be,  the  appeal  is  re- 
newed, and  the  pulse  quickens,  and  the  tear  drops, 
but  the  Old  Girl  remains  an  Old  Girl  still.  She 
muses  over  it  sometimes  in  moments  of  renewed 
calm,  and  wonders  how  it  all  can  be.  There  was  a 
time,  she  owns,  when  the  very  uncertainty  was 
pleasant,  when  the  mere  freedom  of  choice  was 
delightful,  when  there  was  a  strange  sense  of  power 
in  having  a  lover  at  her  feet,  in  the  faith  that, 
though  rejected,  a  year  would  bring  him  to  the 
same  feet  again.  He  is  there  still,  but  the  old 
pleasure  is  gone.  She  recalls,  with  a  strange 
bewilderment  of  heart,  how  near  she  has  been  more 
than  once  to  that  impossible  "Yes,"  —  near  enough 
even  to  devise  little  plots  for  the  discovery  whether 
she  were  loved  for  her  own  love's  sake,  —  and  how 
the  little  plots  all  proved  her  wooer  true,  and  how 
the  "  Yes  "  remained  impossible  still.  Again  and 
again  she  has  brought  herself  to  the  brink,  and  has 
peeped  over  and  run  away.  She  cannot  conquer 
this  trouble,  this  panic,  this  overpowering  dismay  at 
the  thought  of  change.  Life  has  fixed  her  in  its 
grooves,  has  settled  her  into  habits  and  places  and 
times,  has  crystallized  her  tastes  and  sentiment,  her 
likings  and  dislikings,  her  hopes  and  fears.  Years 
have  brought  knowledge,  and  with  it  a  fear  that 
casteth  out  love.  Is  it  possible  to  trust  that  sober, 
middle-aged,  unromantic  wooer  so  completely,  now 
that  passion  has  ceased  to  blind  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
two  people  whose  lives  have  taken  their  own 
peculiar  mould  Avill  be  able  to  fuse  their  lives  into 
one  ?  And,  after  all,  is  it  worth  while  to  incur  such 
risks  for  what  must  be  a  pale  passionless  friendship  ? 
There  are  moments  when  the  woman's  heart  wakes 
up  in  the  Old  Girl,  and  she  almost  hates  the  good- 
tempered,  commonplace  suitor,  as  he  pleads  his 
faithfulness,  as  he  promises  her  a  constant  affection 
and  esteem-  Why  did  n't  he  force  her  into  hap- 
piness when  something  more  was  possible  than  affec- 
tion and  esteem  ?  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and 
again  the  heart  settles  down  into  peace.  The  pas- 
sionate longing  dies  into  the  dreamy  chant,  of  the 
Lotos-eater :  — 

"  Let  what  is  broken  so  remain, 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  ; 
'T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  again, 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain/' 

And  so  the  Old  Girl  settles  down  to  Egyptian 
immobility  and  her  work-table.  The  only  trace  of 
the  past  that  the  outer  world  can  see  about  her  is 
that  her  dress,  like  that  of  the  clergy,  manages  some- 
how to  lag  a  little  behind  its  day.  She  employs  the 
same  milliners,  she  patronizes  the  same  bonnet-shop ; 
if  she  falls  back  on  the  friendly  aid  of  a  little  rouge 
or  kohl,  it  is  precisely  the  same  kohl  and  rouge  that 
her  butterfly  niece  uses.  But  somehow  the  general 
effect  lags,  as  we  said,  about  a  twelvemonth  behind. 
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There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  remind  men  of 
the  past.  No  one  is  more  busy  with  the  present. 
No  one  is  so  full  of  its  fun  and  its  follies,  no  one  so 
•well  up  in  the  last  novel  and  the  latest  scandal  as 
the  Old  Girl.  Not  that  she  is  really  very  scandalous 
or  romantic.  What  she  really  Avants  is  occupation ; 
and  the  occupation  that  life  gives  to  others,  in  a 
thousand  cares  of  children  and  butchers'  bills,  she 
has  to  make  for  herself.  And  so  she  flings  herself 
with  an  intense  energy  into  the  chaos  of  little 
things.  Little  engagements,  little  pleasures,  mi- 
nute particles  of  business,  the  tiniest  tittle-tattle, 
all  are  so  many  weapons  against  the  dreary  inac- 
tivity of  her  life.  She  seasons  and  spices  it  well 
with  little  outbreaks  of  temper,  with  moods  and 
fancies  and  glooms  and  humors,  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  its  tastelessness.  She  gilds  it  over  with  thin 
layers  of  literature,  of  art,  of  poetry  ;  she  brightens 
it  now  and  then  with  a  delicate  gourmandise.  It 
is  amusing  to  hear  the  Old  Girl  discuss  the  merits  of 
an  en!ne,  and  laugh  at  the  tender  maiden  who  dis- 
likes Madeira.  Above  all,  she  fights  against  the  love- 
lessness  of  her  life.  She  caricatures  the  affection 
she  has  missed  by  a  succession  of  pets.  There  is  a 
sly  humor  in  the  way  in  which  she  comforts  a  love- 
lorn Ophelia  by  the  story  of  her  sorrow  over  her  fa- 
vorite tabby,  and  how  a  gracious  Providence  brought 
her  through  it.  There  is  a  charming  irony  in  the 
legacy  of  her  last  lapdog  to  the  wooer  who  has  wooed 
her  for  half  a  century.  But  her  sympathies  are  far 
from  stopping  short  at  tabbies  and  lapdog.?.  She 
pours  out  her  passion  fbr  pets  on  the  scapegrace 
nephew  in  the  Guards,  and  on  the  meek  curate  at 
the  Parsonage.  She  turns  the  one  into  a  roue,  and 
the  other  into  a  clerical  fop.  On  the  clergy,  indeed, 
the  Old  Girl  delights  to  show  forth  her  power.  Some- 
times she  likes  to  snub  them.  We  once  knew  an 
Old  Girl  who  took  up  her  abode  at  a  bishop's  house 
with  the  simple  design  of  persecuting  young  deacons. 
It  was  delightful  to  watch  her  as  she  caught  them 
in  the  freshness  of  their  zeal,  lowered  them  into 
the  revelation  of  their  hopes  and  plans,  and  then 
informed  them  that  she  had  heard  all  this  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  and  never  knew  much  good  come 
of  new  brooms.  It  was  the  very  helplessness  of 
these  young  Levites  that  made  the  game  so  perfect- 
ly diverting,  as  she  induced  them  to  read  the  pious 
little  tracts  she  wrote  for  Paternoster  Row,  or  to  chat 
with  her  on  the  lawn,  or  to  take  her  down  to  dinner, 
an;l  then,  in  the  very  moment  of  their  highest  ecs- 
tasies, entertained  an  archdeacon  by  breaking  them 
on  the  wheel.  Sometimes  the  Old  Girl'prefers  to  rout 
the  clergy  up.  She  sees  that  they  do  their  duty.  She 
looks  in  on  the  sick  cases  to  make  sure  they  have 
been  attended  to.  She  tastes  the  port  wine  and  the 
soup  that  the  curate  has  left.  She  takes  notes  dur- 
ing the  sermon,  and  sends  in  the  morning  a  score  of 
doubtful  passages,  with  a  request  that  the  preacher 
will  be  good  enough  to  reconcile  them  with  certain 
texts  which  she  has  kindly  annexed.  She  watches 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  his  vestments,  and  circumvents 
a  dawning  tendency  towards  preaching  in  a  surplice 
by  the  seasonable  gift  of  a  new  silk  gown. 

The  most  eminent  example  of  this  sort  of  clerical 
supervision  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
was  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Those  who  have  read  the 
biography  of  that  very  eminent  and  typical  Old 
Girl,  will  remember  the  terror  she  diffused  through- 
out the  clergy  of  the  West,  how  fox-hunting  ceased 
and  port  wine  retired  beneath  the  table,  how  she 
made  circuits  of  the  churches  that  she  might  cate- 
chize the  preacher  in  the  vestry,  how,  when  her 


clerical  victim  barricaded  himself  in  his  study,  she 
called  up  the  servants  and  prayed  for  his  conversion 
in  the  hall.  Hannah  Mores  have  rather  gone  out 
of  fashion  just  now,  or  rather  they  have  walked  over 
into  the  opposite  camp.  The  "  Mother  Superior  " 
is  the  Old  Girl  of  the  new  movement.  The  fussi- 
ness,  the  kindness,  the  severity,  the  humors,  the  pet- 
tiness, the  eccentricities,  the  real  good  sense  and 
warm-heartedness  of  Old  Girlhood,  receive  their 
consecration  under  the  veil  and  the  poke-bonnet. 
A  host  of  little  services,  of  little  bells  tinkling  at  odd 
moments,  invest  with  an  air  of  piety  the  waste  of  a 
day.  Scandal  becomes  obedience  when  the  sister 
is  pledged  to  reveal  all  to  the  motherly  ear  ;  despo- 
tism becomes  discipline  when  it  is  hallowed  into  a 
rule ;  prudery  becomes  purity  when  it  retires  from 
the  world  into  its  cell.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
highest  aim  of  woman,  or  the  sublime  consummation 
which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  better  than  mere  unrelieved  tittle-tattle,  or  the 
bitter  bigotry  that  fights  for  the  last  trick  over  the 
card-tables  of  Cheltenham  or  Bath. 

But,  after  all,  extremes  like  these  are  but  the 
fringe  of  Old  Girlhood,  —  extremes  into  which  it 
plunges  when  it  is  roused  into  an  activity  that  is  not 
its  own.  Kind,  good-tempered,  a  little  sentimental, 
a  little  prosaic,  the  really  characteristic  atmosphere 
of  an  Old  Girl  is  the  atmosphere  of  rest.  The  am- 
ple form,  the  yet  ampler  folds  of  her  silken  robe, 
give  a  promise  of  largeness  and  toleration  and  good- 
humor  which  the  energetic  woman  of  married  life 
can  seldom  afford.  School-boys  run  to  her  for  toffy  ; 
school-girls  pour  into  that  sympathizing  breast  the 
raptures  and  despairs  of  their  earliest  love ;  and 
weary  men,  tired  of  the  stress  and  racket  of  life, 
somehow  like  to  come  there  too,  to  leave  behind 
them  all  the  movement  and  ambition  of  their  exist- 
ence without,  and  to  find  at  any  rate  in  one  circle 
the  quietude  and  repose  which  they  find  nowhere 
else.  It  is  the  memory  of  such  pleasant  resting- 
places  in  the  journey  of  life  that  makes  us  whisper 
our  Requiescat  in  Pace  over  the  grave  of  the  Old 
Girl. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Verdi  is  about  to  produce  an  opera  on  the  story 
ofFalstaff. 

A  London  medical  man  says  that  colored  socks 
are  poisonous. 

The  inexhaustible  Boucicault  is  engaged  upon 
another  new  play  for  the  London  stage. 

Tinsley's  Magazine  for  October  prints  three 
pages  and  a  half  of  intolerable  doggerel  by  Charles 
Mathews. 

The  Court  Suburb  Magazine  is  the  name  of  a 
very  slow  periodical,  the  first  number  of  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  London. 

Robert  Browning's  new  poem  is  to  be  pub- 
lished serially  in  England,  —  one  volume  a  month  ; 
four  volumes  completing  the  work, 

Mr.  Joseph  Livtchak,  a  Russian  journalist, 
maintains  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  navigat- 
ing the  air.  The  motive  force  applied  by  him  is 
steam. 

It  appears  that  the  Pope  is  a  Freemason.  In 
the  register  of  a  Sicilian  Lodge,  the  minute  of  his 
initiation  has  been  discovered.  The  fraternity ,  in 
order  to  revenue  itself  for  the   excommunication 
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pronounced  against  it,  publishes  the  document,  ac- 
companied by  a  photograph  representing  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles  wearing  the  Masonic  emblems. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Switzerland  has  held 
its  annual  gathering  in  the  grim  old  Castle  of  Chil- 
lon,  which  was  gayly  decorated  with  garlands,  flags, 
and  flowers  for  the  occasion. 

A  long  series  of  new  names  has  been  given  to 
Parisian  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Amongst  the 
celebrities  honored  on  the  occasion  by  the  munici- 
pality are  Milton,  Faraday,  and  Brunei. 

The  Marquise  de  Caux  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Russian  capital  on  New  Year's  Day 
next.  She  passes  through  Brussels  on  her  journey 
due  north,  where  she  is  to  fulfil  an  engagement  on 
the  way. 

The  great  violinist,  Camille  Sivori,  has  just  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  from  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  fervent  admirers  of  this  gifted  successor  of 
Paganini,  to  whom  Sivori  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

A  league  against  tobacco  has  just  been  formed 
in  France.  Each  member  engages  not  only  to 
abstain  from  smoking,  but  to  use  all  his  influence  to 
discourage  the  habit  among  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  subscription  of  three  francs  per 
month  is  to  be  employed  in  publishing  pamphlets 
and  books  wherein  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco 
will  be  duly  pointed  out,  exposed,  and  demonstrated. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Leader  con- 
tains the  following  :  "  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  popular 
American  poet,  is  now,  as  is  generally  known,  an 
honored  guest  in  this  country.  One  object  of  his 
coming  is  to  superintend  the  publication,  here,  of  his 
forthcoming  production,  entitled  New  England 
Tragedies.  This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
works  of  which  he  has  been  enabled,  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure 
a  copyright  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  understand 
that  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Sons  have  acquired  the 
sole  right  of  publishing  the  work,  on  terms  so  liberal 
as  to  have  given  the  author  much  satisfaction." 

The  Chinese  Embassy  is  having  a  quiet  time  in 
London.  "  Could  not  some  sort  of  special  attention 
be  paid  to  these  gentlemen  ?  "  asks  the  London  Re- 
view. "  As  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  are 
not  sitting,  we  imagine  the  time  must  hang  heavily 
on  their  hands.  They  cannot  be  much  interested 
in  our  election  contests.  Of  course,  they  may  have 
important  business  to  transact  with  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  that  cannot  occupy  them  altogether.  In 
America,  the  most  distinguished  men  met  together 
to  honor  this  Embassy  ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  arrived  here  at  a  period  when  London 
is  comparatively  deserted." 

Musical  critics  and  others  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  libretto  to  Meyerbeer's  "  Africaine," 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  French,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  reality  due  to  the  prolific  German 
pen  of  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer,  among  whose  papers 
the  original  has  been  found.  Most  galling  to  her 
must  have  been  the  fact  that  her  work,  altered  and 
"  mutilated  "  as  it  was  by  the  French  translator, 
was  in  this  last  shape  retranslated  into  German. 
However,  there  is  a  justice  in  these  things.  The 
late  indefatigable  female  dramatist  has  made  most  of 
her  money  out  of  other  people's  brains.     Thus,  the 


only  really  good  drama  by  which  she  will  be  remem- 
bered, namely,  "  Dorf  und  Stadt,"  is,  literally  and 
bodily,  Auerbach's  "  Lorle,"  as  has  been  made  no- 
torious by  the  unsuccessful  action  the  latter  brought 
against  his  pirate  some  years  ago. 

Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms," — at 
least  no  more  black  silks.  The  excellent  quality  of 
the  article  now  produced  in  this  country  has  been 
very  frankly  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  abroad, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  new  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  their  trade 
with  us.  One  of  the  most  prominent  silk  houses  in 
Lyons  (Messrs.  C.  Wichehnann  &  Co.)  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers,  of  Hartford, 
gracefully  accepting  the  situation.  The  writer  says  : 
"  We  read  with  much"  interest  in  the  papers,  that 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  of  Boston  have  con- 
tracted with  you  for  the  entire  sale  of  your  Ameri- 
can silks ;  but  as  sole  agents  for  Jordan,  Marsh,  & 
Co.  in  this  city,  our  own  business  with  those  friends 
will  henceforth  surely  be  much  lessened,  if  not  en- 
tirely stopped,  for  Lyons  black  silks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  yours.  But,  nevertheless,  we  can  but  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  to  have 
made  such  a  contract,  which,  on  account  of  the  mod- 
erate price  for  which  your  silks  are  offered  to  the 
trade,  must  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to  them  as 
well  as  the  American  people." 

Eveiiy  one  knows  that  the  French  nation  claims 
to  have  made  every  important  discovery  and  to  have 
originated  every  important  invention  almost  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  last  claim  they  have 
advanced  is  the  invention  of  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  ;  in  support  of  which  they  bring  forward  some 
striking  evidence,  including  a  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  in  1813.  The  Duke,  having  learned 
that  a  Parisian  gunmaker  named  Pauly  had  invent- 
ed a  new  gun,  which  would  fire  eight  or  ten  shots 
a  minute  without  the  aid  of  either  flint  or  priming, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  dispose  of  his  invention 
to  the  Russian  Government,  sent  for  Pauly,  and  af- 
ter examining  the  arm,  forwarded  it  to  the  Empe- 
ror with  a  note,  stating  that  twenty- two  shots  had 
been  fired  from  it  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  in  his 
presence,  that  guns  manufactured  on  this  model 
would  cost  no  more  than  those  then  in  use,  that  their 
weight  would  be  one  quarter  less,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  ball-cartridge  would  be  only  two  fifths 
of  that  of  the  regulation  cartridge.  The  Emperor, 
on  receiving  the  Duke's  letter,  made  the  following 
note  at  the  foot :  "  Referred  to  the  Duke  de  Frioul 
to  send  for  the  inventor,  examine  the  gun  in  con- 
junction with  the  officers  of  Artillery  of  the  Guard, 
try  it,  and  make  a  report."  On  receiving  this  re- 
port, the  Emperor  ordered  10,000  francs  to  be  given 
to  Pauly,  but  the  events  which  ensued  shortly  af- 
terwards caused  both  gun  and  inventor  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  weapon 
until  the  Duke's  letter  turned  up  the  other  day  ; 
when,  search  being  made  in  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery, Pauly's  gun  was  discovered,  and,  on  being 
examined,  was  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  Prussian  needle-gun.  The  French  papers  as- 
sert that  amongst  Pauly's  workmen  there  was  a 
German,  named  Dreysse,  who  eventually  established 
himself  at  Berlin,  and  made  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment offers  of  a  gun  which  he  claimed  as  his  own 
invention,  but  which  was  really  the  invention  of 
Pauly,  —  offers  which  the  Prussian  Government  at 
last  accepted. 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  RIVER. 

THE  YOUTHS. 

O  WTNT&B,  O  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone 
No  more  within  the  wilds  were  I  alone, 
Leaping  with  bent  bow  over  stock  and  stone ; 

No  more  alone  my  love  the  lamp  should  burn, 
Watching  the  weary  spindle  twist  and  turn, 
Or  o'er  the  web  hold  back  her  tears  and  yearn. 

O  winter,  O  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone  ! 

THE   MAIDENS. 

Sweet  thoughts  fly  swiftlier  than  the  drifting  snow, 
And  with  the  twisting  thread  sweet  longings  grow, 
And  o'er  the  web  sweet  pictures  come  and  go ; 

For  no  white  winter  are  we  long  alone. 

THE   YOUTHS. 

O  stream,  so  changed,  what  hast  thou  done  to  me, 
That  I  thy  glittering  ford  no  more  can  see 
Wreathing  with  white  her  fair  feet  lovingly  ? 

See  in  the  rain  she  stands ;  and,  looking  down 
With  frightened  eyes  upon  thy  whirlpools  brown, 
Drops  to  her  feet  again  her  girded  gown. 

O  hurrying,  turbid  stream,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

THE    MAIDENS. 

The  clouds  lift,  telling  of  a  fairer  day, 

"When  through  the  thin  stream  I  shall  take  my  way, 

Girt  round  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  May. 

What  rushing  stream  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE    YOUTHS. 

O  burning  Sun  !  O  master  of  unrest ! 
Why  moat  we,  toiling,  cast  away  the  best, 
Now  when  the  bird  sleeps  by  his  empty  nest  ? 

See,  with  my  garland  lying  at  her  feet, 

In  lonely  labor  stands  mine  own,  my  sweet, 

Above  the  quern,  half  filled  with  half-ground  wheat. 

O  red  taskmaster,  that  thy  flames  were  done ! 

the  MAIDENS. 

O  love,  to-night  across  the  half-shorn  plain, 
Shall  I  not  go  to  meet  the  yellow  wain, 
A  look  of  love  at  end  of  toil  to  gain  ? 

What  flaming  sun  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE   YOUTHS. 

To-morrow,  said  I,  is  grape-gathering  o'er  ; 
To-morrow  and  our  loves  are  twinned  no  more. 
To-morrow  came,  to  bring  us  woe  and  war. 

What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  stand  with  these, 
Harkening  the  dread  shouts  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
While  she,  far  off,  sits  weeping  'neath  her  trees  ? 

Alas !  O  kings,  what  is  it  ye  have  done  ? 

THE   MAIDENS. 

Come  love,  delay  not,  come  and  slay  my  dread ; 

Already  is  the  banquet-table  spread, 

In  the  cool  chamber  flower-strewn  is  my  bed. 

Come,  love  ;  what  king  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 


THE    YOUTHS. 

O  city,  city,  open  thou  thy  gate  ; 

See  with  life  snatched  from  out  the  hand  of  fate, 

Still  on  this  glittering  triumph  must  I  wait. 

Are  not  her  hands  stretched  out  to  me  ?  her  eyes, 
Are  they  not  weary  as  each  new  hope  dies, 
And  lone  before  her  still  the  long  road  lies  ? 

O  golden  city,  fain  would  I  be  gone ! 

THE    MAIDENS. 

Ah  !  thou  art  happy  amid  shouts  and  songs. 
And  all  that  unto  conquering  men  belongs  ; 
Night  hath  for  me  no  fear,  and  day  no  wrongs. 

What  brazen  city  gates  can  keep  us  lone  ? 

THE    YOUTHS. 

O  long,  long  road,  how  bare  thou  art,  and  gray  ; 
Hill  after  hill  thou  climbest,  and  the  day 
Js  ended  now,  O  moonlit  endless  way  ! 

And  she  is  standing  where  the  rushes  grow, 

And  still  with  white  hand  shades  her  anxious  brow, 

Though  'neath  the  world  the  sun  has  fallen  now. 

O  dreary  road,  when  will  thy  leagues  be  done  ? 

THE  MAIDENS. 

O  tremblest  thou,  gray  road,  or  do  my  feet 

Tremble  with  joy  thy  flinty  face  to  meet 

Because  my  love's  eyes  soon  mine  eyes  shall  greet  ? 

No  heart  thox;  hast  to  keep  us  long  alone. 

THE   YOUTHS. 

O  wilt  thou  ne'er  depart,  thou  heavy  night  ? 
When  will  thy  slaying  bring  on  the  morning  bright, 
That  leads  my  weary  feet  to  my  delight? 

AVhy  lingerest  thou,  filling  with  wandering  fears 
My  lone  love's  tired  heart ;  her  eyes  with  tears, 
For  thoughts  like  sorrow  for  the  vanished  years  ? 

Weaver  of  ill  thoughts,  when  wilt  thou  be  gone  ? 

THE    MAIDENS. 

Love,  to  the  East  are  thine  eyes  turned,  as  mine, 
In  patient  watching  for  the  night's  decline  ? 
And  hast  thou  noted  this  gray  widening  line  ? 

Can  any  darkness  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE    YOUTHS. 

0  day  !  O  day  !  is  this  a  little  thing 
That  thou  so  long  unto  thy  life  must  cling 
Because  I  gave  thee  such  a  welcoming  ? 

1  called  thee  king  of  all  felicity, 

I  praised  thee  that  thou  broughtest  joy  so  nigh,  — 
Thine  hours  are  turned  to  years  ;  thou  wilt  not  die. 

O  day  so  longed  for,  would  that  thou  wert  gone  ! 

THE   MAIDENS. 

The  light  fails,  love  ;  the  long  day  soon  shall  be 
Naught  but  a  pensive,  happy  memory, 
Blessed  for  the  tales  it  told  to  thee  and  me. 

How  hard  it  was,  O  love,  to  be  alone. 

William  Morris. 
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CHAPTER    X, 


HARD    WORDS. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general  do  not 
regret  as  they  should  do  any  temporary  ill  feeling, 
or  irritating  jealousy  between  husbands  and  wives, 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been  the  cause. 
The  author  is  not  speaking  now  of  actual  love-mak- 
ings, of  intrigues  and  devilish  villany,  either  perpe- 
trated or  imagined ;  but  rather  of  those  passing 
gusts  of  short-lived  and  unfounded  suspicion  to 
which,  as  to  other  accidents,  very  well-regulated 
families  may  occasionally  be  liable.  When  such 
suspicion  rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  woman 
intervening  or  being  believed  to  intervene  between 
her  and  the  man  who  is  her  own,  that  woman  who 
has  intervened,  or  been  supposed  to  intervene,  will 
either  glory  in  her  position  or  bewail  it  bitterly,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  will 
charitably  suppose  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  such 
instances,  she  will  bewail  it.  But  when  such  pain- 
ful jealous  doubts  annoy  the  husband,  the  man  who 
is  in  the  way  will  almost  always  feel  himself  justified 
in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable  sensation  from 
the  transaction.  He  will  say  to  himself  probably, 
unconsciously  indeed,  and  with  no  formed  words, 
that  the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in  a  twit- 
ter either  for  that  which  he  has  kept  or  for  that 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  keep,  that  the  lady 
has  shown  a  good  deal  of  appreciation,  and  that  he 
himself  is  —  is  —  is  —  quite  a  Captain  bold  of  Hali- 
fax. All  the  while  he  will  not  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  wronging  the  husband's  honor,  and  will 
have  received  no  greater  favor  from  the  intimacy 
accorded  to  him  than  the  privilege  of  running  on 
one  day  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's,  the  haber- 
dashers, and  on  another  to  Hundcocks',  the  jewel- 
lers. If  he  be  allowed  to  buy  a  present  or  two,  or 
to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or  there,  he  has  achieved 
much.  Terrible  things  now  and  again  do  occur, 
even  here  in  England ;  but  women,  with  us,  are 
slow  to  burn  their  household  gods.  It  happens, 
however,  occasionally,  as  we  all  are  aware,  that  the 


outward  garments  of  a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  lit- 
tle scorched  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  the  man  who  is 
the  interloper  will  generally  find  a  gentle  consola- 
tion in  his  position,  let  its  interest  be  ever  so  flaccid 
and  unreal,  and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and 
the  like,  ever  so  considerable  and  time  destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Colonel  Osborne  when  he 
became  aware  that  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  caused  her  husband  uneasiness.  He  was  not 
especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now,  as  we  know, 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  such  vice  as  that  in 
question  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  charm 
tor  him.  A  gentleman  over  fifty,  popular  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of  good  dinners, 
and  possessed  of  everything  which  the  world  has  to 
give,  could  hardly  have  wished  to  run  away  with  his 
neighbor's  wife,  or  to  have  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  his  old  friend's  daughter.  Such  wickedness  had 
never  come  into  his  head ;  but  he  had  a  certain 
pleasure  in  being  the  confidential  friend  of  a  very 
pretty  woman  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  that  pretty 
woman's  husband  was  jealous,  the  pleasure  was  en- 
hanced rather  than  otherwise.  On  that  Sunday,  as 
he  had  left  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  he  had  told 
Stanbury  that  Trevelyan  had  just  gone  off  in  a 
huff,  which  was  true  enough,  and  he  had. walked 
from  thence  down  Clarges  Street,  and  across  Picca- 
dilly to  St.  James's  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than 
usual,  because  he  was  aware  that  he  himself  had 
been  the  occasion  of  that  trouble.  This  was  very 
wrong;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  who  are  bachelors  at 
fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on  that  evening, 
and  was  still  thinking  about  it  cm  the  following 
morning.  He  had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon 
Street  on  the  Monday,  — really  on  some  most  trivial 
mission,  on  a  matter  of  business  which  no  man  could 
have  taken  in  hand  whose  time  was  of  the  slightest 
value  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  But  now  that 
mission  assumed  an  importance  in  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  require  either  a  special  observance  or  a 
special  excuse.  There  was  no  real  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  stayed  away  from  Curzon  Street 
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for  the  next  fortnight ;  and,  had  he  done  so,  he  need 
have  made  no  excuse  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he 
met  her.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  little  excite- 
ment was  not  to  be  missed,  and,  instead  of  going,  he 
wrote  to  her  the  following  note 

"Albany,  Monday. 


fe 


"  Di.ak  Emily,  — 

"  What  was  it  all  about  yesterday  ?  I  was  to 
have  come  up  with  the  words  of  that  opera,  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  send  it.  If  it  be  not 
wicked,  do  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself 
as  a  banished  man.  I  thought  that  our  little  meet- 
ings were  so  innocent,  —  and  so  pleasant !  The 
green-eyed  monster  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
monstrous,  —  and  the  most  unreasonable.  Pray,  let 
me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not  forbidden. 

"  Yours,  always  heartily, 

"  F.  O. 

"  Putting  aside  all  joking,  I.beg  you  to  remember 
that  I  consider  myself  always  entitled  to  be  regard- 
ed by  you  as  your  most  sincere  friend." 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  she  had  already  under- 
gone the  infliction  of  those  words  of  wisdom  which 
her  husband  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which  were 
threatened  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  Her 
husband  had  come  up  to  her  while  she  was  yet  in 
her  bedroom,  and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  against 
her.  But  his  success  had  been  very  doubtful.  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  words,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
certainly  had  had  the  best  of  it.  As  far  as  any 
understanding,  one  of  another,  was  concerned,  the 
conversation  had  been  useless.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  injured  and  aggrieved,  and  would  continue  so 
to  assert,  let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as 
loudly  as  he  might.  "Yes:  I  will  listen,  and  I 
will  obey  you,"  she  had  said,  "but  I  will  not  endure 
such  insults  without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them." 
Then  he  had  left  her,  fully  conscious  that  he  had 
failed,  and  went  forth  out  of  his  house  into  the  city, 
to  his  club,  to  wander  about  the  streets,  not  know- 
ing what  he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state  of 
tranquillity  at  home  which  he  felt  to  be  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone  when  Colonel  Osborne's 
note  was  brought  to  her,  and  was  at  that  moment 
struggling  with  herself  in  anger  against  her  husband. 
If  he  laid  any  command  upon  her,  she  would  exe- 
cute it ;  but  she  would  never  cease  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  ill  used  her.  She  would  din  it  into  his  ears, 
let  him  come  to  her  as  often  as  he  might  with  his 
wise  words.  Wise  words ! .  What  was  the  use  of 
wise  words  when  a  man  was  such  a  fool  in  nature  ? 
And  as  for  Colonel  Osborne,  —  she  would  see  him 
if  he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless  her 
husband  gave  some  clearly  intelligible  order  to  the 
contrary.  She  was  fortifying  her  mind  with  this 
resolution  when  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  .  She  asked  whether  any  servant 
was  waiting  for  an  answer.  No,  —  the  servant  who 
had  left  it  had  gone  at  once.  She  read  the  note, 
and  sat  working,  with  it  before  her,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  then  walked  over  to  her  desk,  and 
answered  it. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Osborne,  — 

"  It  will  be  best  to  say  nothing  whatever  about 
the    occurrence    of   yesterday ;    and,   if   po 
not  to  think  of  it.      As   far   as  I  am   concerned, 
I  wish  for  no  change,  —  except  that  people  should 
be  more  reasonable.    You  can  call,  of  course,  when- 


ever you  please  ;  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
expression  of  friendship. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"Emily  Tkevelyan. 
"  Thanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera." 

When  she  had  written  this,  being  determined 
that  all  should  be  open  and  aboveboard,  she  put  a 
penny  stamp  on  the  envelope,  and  desired  that  the 
letter  should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  that 
which  she  had  received  from  Colonel  Osborne.  In 
all  things  she  would  act  as  she  would  have  done  if 
her  husband  had  not  been  so  foolish,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  reason  why  she  should  have 
kept  so  unimportant  a  communication. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Trevelyan  passed 
through  the  hall  to  the  room  which  he  himself  was 
accustomed  to  occupy  behind  the  parlor,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  saw  the  note  lying  ready  to  be  posted,  took 
it  up,  and  read  the  address.  He  held  it  for  a 
moment  in  his  hand,  then  replaced  it  on  the  hall 
table,  and  passed  on.  When  he  reached  his  own 
table  he  sat  down  hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his  hand 
some  Review  that  was  lying  ready  for  him  to  read. 
But  he  was  quite  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
words  before  him.  He  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on 
that  morning  in  the  strongest  language  he  could  use 
as  to  the  unseemliness  of  her  intimacy  with  Colonel 
Osborne ;  and  then,  the  first  thing  she  had  done 
when  his  back  was  turned  was  to  write  to  this  very 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  tell  him,  no  doubt,  what  had 
occurred  between  her  and  her  husband.  He  sat 
thinking  of  it  all  for  many  minutes.  He  would 
probably  have  declared  himself  that  he  had  thought 
of  it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he  got  up, 
went  up  stairs,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  drawing- 
room.  There  he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  her 
sister.  "  Nora,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  Emily. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  us  for  a 
few  minutes  ? "  Nora,  with  an  anxious  look  at 
Emily,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

"  Why  do  you  send  her  away  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  • 

"Because  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  Since  what  I  said  to  you  this  morning, 
you  have  written  to  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  do  not  know  how  you  have 
found  it  out ;  but  I  suppose  you  keep  a  watch  on 
me." 

"  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came  into  the 
house,  I  saw  your  letter  lying  in  the  hall." 

"Very  well.  You. could  have  read  it  if  you 
pleased." 

"  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very  serious,  and 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  in  what 
you  say.  I  will  bear  much  for.  you,  and  much  for 
our  boy ;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my  name  made 
a  reproach." 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  is  shamed  by  me, 
we  had  better  part,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  confronting  him  with  a  look 
before  which  his  own  almost  quailed. 

"  It  may  be  that  we  had  better  part,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "  But  in  the  first  place  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter." 

"  If  it  was  there  when  you  came  in,  no  doubt  it  is 
there  still.     Go  and  look  at  it." 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  have  desired  you 
to  tell  me  what  are  its  content?." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I  will  not  demean  myself 
by  repeating  anything  so  insignificant  in  my  own 
justification.     If  you  suspect  me  of  writing  what  I 
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should  not  write,  you  will  suspect  me  also  of  lying  to 
conceal  it." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Colonel  Osborne  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  And  where  is  his  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have  destroyed  it." 

Again  he  paused,  trying  to  think  what  he  bad 
better  do,  trying  to  be  calm.  And  she  stood  still 
opposite  to  him,  confronting  him  with  the  scorn  of 
her  bright  angry  eyes.  Of  course,  he  was  not  calm. 
He  was  the  reverse  of  calm.  "  And  you  refuse  to 
tell  me  what  you  wrote,"  he  said. 

"  The  letter  is  there,"  she  answered,  pointing 
away  towards  the  door.  "  If  you  want  to  play  the 
spy,  go  and  look  at  it  for  yourself." 

4i  l)o  you  call  me  a  spy  ?  " 

"  And  what  have  you  called  me  ?  Because  you 
are  a  husband,  is  the  privilege  of  vituperation  to  be 
all  on  your  side  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  put  up  with  this," 
he  said,  —  "quite  impossible.  This  would  kill  me. 
Anything  is  better  than  this.  My  present  orders  to 
you  are  not  to  see  Colonel  Osborne,  not  to  write  to 
him  or  have  any  communication  with  him,  and  to 
put  under  cover  to  me,  unopened,  any  letter  that 
may  come  from  him.  I  shall  expect  your  implicit 
obedience  to  these  orders." 

«  Well,  go  on." 

"  Have  I  your  promise  ?  " 

"  No,  —  no.  You  have  no  promise.  I  will  make 
no  promise  exacted  from  me  in  so  disgraceful  a- 
manner." 

"  You  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  refuse  nothing,  and  will  promise  noth- 
ing." 

"  Then  we  must  part,  that  is  all.  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  hear  from  me  before  to-morrow 
morning." 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  and,  passing  through 
the  hall,  saw  that  the  letter  had  been  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY   MILBOROUGH   AS   AMBASSADOR. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  rioht,"  said  Nora  to 
her  sister,  — "  right  as  far  as  Colonel  Osborne  is 
concerned ;  but  nevertheless  you  ought  to  give 
way." 

"  And  be  trampled  upon  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Yes  ;  and  be  trampled  upon,  if  he  should  tram- 
ple on  you ;  which,  however,  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  do." 

'•  And  to  endure  any  insult  and  any  names  ? 
You  yourself  —  you  would  be  a  Griselda,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  myself,"  said  Nora, 
"  nor  about  Griselda.  But  I  know  that,  however 
unreasonable  it  may  seem,  you  had  better  give  way 
to  him  now,  and  tell  him  what  there  was  in  the  note 
to  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  Never" !  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  see  him  or 
to  write  to  him  or  to  open  his  letters,  —  having,  mind 
you,  ordered  just  the  reverse  a  day  or  two  before ; 
and  I  will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  will  obey 
him.  But  as  for  submitting  to  him,  and  letting  him 
suppose  that  I  think  he  is  right  —  never  !  I  should 
be  lying  to  him  then,  and  I  will  never  lie  to  him. 
He  has  said  that  we  must  part,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
be  better  so.     How  can  a  woman  live   with  a  man 


that  suspects  her  ?     He  cannot  take  my  baby  from 
me." 

There  were  many  such  conversations  as  the  above 
between  the  two  sisters  before  Mrs.  Trevelyan  re- 
ceived from  her  husband  the  communication  with 
which  she  had  been  threatened.  And  Nora,  acting 
on  her  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  see  Mr.  Trevelyan,  writing  to  him  a  pretty 
little  note,  and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
But  he  declined  to  see  her,  and  the  two  women  sat 
at  home,  with  the  baby  between  them,  holding  such 
pleasant  conversations  as  that  above  narrated. 
When  such  tempests  occur  in  a  family,  a  woman 
will  generally  suffer  the  least  during  the  thick  of 
the  tempest.  While  the  hurricane  is  at  the  fiercest, 
she  will  be  sustained  by  the  most  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  right  is  on  her  side,  that  she  is  ag- 
grieved, that  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  no  position  that  she  need  surrender-. 
Whereas  her  husband  will  desire  a  compromise, 
even  amidst  the  violence  of  the  storm.  But  after- 
wards, when  the  wind  has  lulled,  but  while  the 
heavens  around  are  still  all  black  and  murky,  then 
the  woman's  sufferings  begin.  When  passion  gives 
way  to  thought  aud  memory,  che  feels  the  loneliness 
of  her  position,  —  the  loneliness  and  the  possible 
degradation.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  talk 
about  his  name  and  his  honor ;  but  it  is  the  woman's 
honor  and  the  woman's  name  that  are,  in  truth, 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Let  the  woman  do  what  she 
will,  the  man  can,  in  truth,  show  his  face  in  the 
world  ;  —  and,  after  a  while,  does  show  his  face. 
But  the  woman  may  be  compelled  to  veil  hers,  either 
by  her  own  fault  or  by  his.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  now 
told  that  she  was  to  be  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  she  did  not,  at  any  rate,  believe  that  she  had 
done  any  harm.  But,  if  such  separation  did  come, 
where  could  she  live,  what  could  she  do,  what  po- 
sition in  the  world  would  she  possess  ?  Would  not 
her  face  be,  in  truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though 
she  had  disgraced  herself  and  her  husband  '? 

And  then  there  was  that  terrible  question  about 
the  child.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said  a  dozen  times 
to  her  sister  that  her  husband  could  not  take  the ' 
boy  away  from  her.  Nora,  however,  had  never 
assented  to  this,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  her  own 
ignorance,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  power  of 
a  husband  in  such  a  matter,  and  partly  thinking 
that  any  argument  would  be  go  id  and  fair  by  which 
she  could  induce  her  sister  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  so 
terrible  as  that  which  was  now  threatened. 

"  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he  chose,"  she 
said  at  last. 

"  I  don't  believe  he   is  wicked   like  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.     "  He  would  not  wish  to  kill  me." 
"  But  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby  as  well  as 
you  do." 

"He  will  never  take. my  child  from  me.  He 
could  never  be  so  bad  as  that." 

"  And  you  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to  leave  him," 
said  Nora,  after  a  pause.     "  I  will  not  believe  that 
it  can  come  to  that.     You  know  that  he  is  good 
at  heart,  —  that  nobody  on  earth  loves  you  si 
does." 

So  they  went  on  for  two  days,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  there  came  a  letter  from 
Trevelyan  to  his  wife.  They  had  neither  of  them 
seen  him,  although  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  a  new 
grievance,  a  very  terrible  grievance,  was  added  to 
those  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  made  to  bear. 
Her  husband  had  told  one  of  the  servants  in  the 
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bouse  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  not  to  be  admitted. 
Ami  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  given  this  order 
was  the  —  cook.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  cook 
should  be  less  trustworthy  in  such  a  matter  than 
any  other  servant ;  and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  house- 
hold there  was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more  so, 

—  as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what  we  genei*ally 
call  an  old  family  domestic.  She  had  lived  with 
her  master's  mother,  and  had  known  her  master 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Looking  about  him,  therefore, 
for  some  one  in  his  house  to  whom  he  could  speak, 

—  feeling  that  he  was  bound  to  convey  the  order 
through  some  medium,  —  he  called  to  him  the  an- 
cient cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of  his 
trouble  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  order  intelli- 
gible. This  he  did  with  various  ill-worded  assur- 
ances to  Mrs.  Prodgers  that  there  really  was  nothing 
amiss.  But  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard  what  had 
been  done,  —  which  she  did  from  Mi-s.  Prodgers 
herself,  Mrs.  Prodgers  having  been  desired  by  her 
master  to  make  the  communication,  —  she  declared 
to  her  sister  that  everything  was  now  over.  She 
could  never  again  live  with  a  husband  who  had  dis- 
graced his  wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  her.  Had  the  footman  been  instructed 
not  to  admit  Colonel  Osborne,  there  would  have 
been  in  such  instruction  some  apparent  adherence 
to  the  recognized  usages  of  society.  If  you  do  not 
desire  either  your  friend  or  your  enemy  to  be  re- 
ceived into  your  house,  you  communicate  your 
desire  to  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  door. 
But  the  cook ! 

"  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  were  you,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  remain  with  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  be  better  than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  there  came  the 
following  letter :  — 

"  Wednesday,  Juue  1, 12  midnight. 

"  Dearest  Emily,  — 

"You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
never  in  my  life  was  so  wretched  as  I  have  been 
during  the  last  two  days.  That  you  and  I  should 
be  in  the  same  house  together,  and  not  able  to  speak 
to  each  other,  is  in  itself  a  misery,  but  this  is  terribly 
enhanced  by  the  dread  lest  this  state  of  things 
should  be  made  to  continue. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  suspect  you  of  having  as  yet  done  anything 
wrong, — or  having  even  said  anything  injurious 
either  to  my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your 
position  as  my  wife.  But  I  cannot  but  perceive 
that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  entrapped  into 
an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne,  which,  if  it  be 
not  checked,  will  be  destructive  to  my  happiness 
and  your  own.  After  what  had  passed  before,  you 
cannot  have  thought  it  right  to  receive  letters  from 
him  which  I  was  not  to  see,  or  to  write  letters  to 
him  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  the  contents.  It 
must  be  manifest  to  you  that  such  conduct  on  your 
part  is  wrong  as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  wife's  conduct  can  be  measured.  And  yet 
you  have  refused  even  to  say  that  this  shall  be  dis- 
continued !  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  that,  if  you 
persist  in  this  refusal,  you  and  I  cannot  continue  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife.  All  my  hopes  and 
prospects  in  life  will  be  blighted  by  such  a  separa- 
tion. I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  what  I 
should  do  in  such  wretched  circumstances.  And 
for  you,  as  also  for  Nora,  such  a  catastrophe  would 
be  most  lamentable.     Do,  therefore,  think  of  it  well, 


and  write  me  such  a  letter  as  may  bring  me  back 
to  your  side. 

"  There  is  only  one  friend  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  could  endure  to  talk  of  this  great  grief,  and  I  have 
been  to  her  and  told  her  everything.  You  will 
know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough.  After  much 
difficult  conversation  I  have  persuaded  her  to  see 
you,  and  she  will  call  in  Curzon  Street  to-morrow 
about  twelve.  There  can  be  no  kinder-hearted, 
or  more  gentle  woman  in  the  world  than  Lady  Mil- 
borough  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  have  a  warmer 
friend  than  both  you  and  I  have  in  her.  Let  me 
implore  you,  then,  to  listen  to  her,  and  be  guided  by 
her  advice. 

"  Pray  believe,  dearest  Emily,  that  I  am  now,  as 
ever,  your  most  affectionate  husband,  and  that  I 
have  no  wish  so  strong  as  that  we  should  not  be 
compelled  to  part. 

"Louis  Trevelyan." 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  injudi- 
cious composition.  Trevelyan  should  have  trusted 
either  to  the  eloquence  of  his  own  written  words,  or 
to  that  of  the  ambassador  whom  he  was  about  to 
despatch ;  but  by  sending  both  he  weakened  both. 
And  then  there  were  certain  words  in  the  letter 
which  were  odious  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  must 
have  been  odious  to  any  young  wife.  He  had  said 
that  he  did  not  "  as  yet "  suspect  her  of  having  done 
anything  wrong.  And  then,  when  he  endeavored 
to  explain  to  her  that  a  separation  would  be  very 
injurious  to  herself,  he  had  coupled  her  sister  with 
her,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  the  injury  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She  had  better  do 
what  he  told  her,  as,  otherwise,  she  and  her  sister 
would  not  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  !  That 
was  the  nature  of  the  threat  which  his  words  were 
supposed  to  convey. 

The  matter  had  become  so  serious,  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  haughty  and  stiff-necked  as  she  was,  did 
not  dare  to  abstain  from  showing  the  letter  to  her 
sister.  She  had  no  other  counsellor,  at  any  rate 
till  Lady  Milborough  came,  and  the  weight  of  the 
battle  was  too  great  for  her  own.  unaided  spirit. 
The  letter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  as  was 
shown  by  the  precision  of  the  date,  and  had  been 
brought  to  her  early  in  the  morning.  At  first  she 
had  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora,  but 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  such  a  pur- 
pose. She  felt  that  she  needed  the  poor  consolation 
of  discussing  her  wretchedness.  She  first  declared 
that  she  would  not  see  Lady  Milborough.  "  I  hate 
her,  and  she  knows  that  I  hate  her,  and  she  ought 
not  to  have  thought  of  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this  purpose  by 
Nora's  argument  that  all  the  world  would  be  against 
her  if  she  refused  to  see  her  husband's  old  friend. 
And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an  odious  letter,  as 
she  declared  a  dozen  times,  she  took  some  little 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  not  a  word  was  said  in 
it  about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if  she  could 
take  her  child  with  her  into  any  separation,  she 
could  endure  it,  and  her  husband  would  ultimately 
be  conquered. 

"  Yes,  I'll  see  her,"  she  said,  as  they  finished  the 
discussion.  "  As  he  chooses  to  send  her,  I  suppose 
I  had  better  see  her.  But  I  don't  think  he  does 
much  to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  woman 
whom  he  knows  I  dislike  more  than  any  other  in 
all  London." 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Lady  Milborough's  car- 
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riage  was  at  the  door.  Trevelyan  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  heard  the  knock  at  the  door.  Dur- 
ing those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  wretched- 
ness, he  spent  most  of  his  hours  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  though  he  spoke  to 
neither  of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
.reception  of  Lady  Milborough,  and  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  listening  with  most  anxious  ear,  when  her 
Ladyship  was  announced.  His  wife,  however,  was 
not  so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  admittance 
to  his  friend,  and  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the  pon- 
derous silk  as  the  old  woman  was  shown  up  stairs. 
When  Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone. 

"  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself,"  she  had  said  to 
her  sister. 

Nora  had  then  left  her,  with  one  word  of  prayer 
that  she  would  be  as  little  defiant  as  possible. 

"  That  must  depend  —  "  Emily  had  said,  with  a 
little  shake  of  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  suggestion  that  the  child  should 
be  with  her,  but  the  mother  herself  had  rejected 
this. 

"  It  would  be  stagey,"  she  had  said,  "  and  clap- 
trap.    There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  that." 

She  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone,  and  as  stiff 
as  a  man  in  armor,  when  Lady  Milborough  was  shown 
up  to  her. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was  not  at  all  com- 
fortable as  she  commenced  the  interview.  She  had 
prepared  many  wise  words  to  be  spoken,  but  was 
not  cO  little  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  as  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
words  would  get  themselves  spoken  without  inter- 
ruption. She  had  known  from  the  first  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say  for  herself,  and 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  so  became  stronger  than 
ever  as  she  entered  the  room.  The  ordinary  feel- 
ings between  the  two  ladies  were  cold  and  constrained, 
and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  when 
the  Countess  had  taken  her  seat.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  cmite  determined  that  the  enemy  should  fire 
the  first  shot. 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,"  said  the 
Countess. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Lady  Milborough." 

"  The  saddest  in  the  world  ;  —  and  so  unnecessary ; 

—  is  it  not.  ?  " 

"  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I  think." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  But,  of  course,  we  must  re- 
member —  " 

Then  Lady  Milborough  could  not  clearly  bring 
to  her  mmd  what  it  was  that  she  had  to  remember. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this  kind  of  thing 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of.  Goodness,  gra- 
cious me  !  two  young  people  like  you  and  Louis, 
who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and  who  have  got 
a  baby,  to  think  of  being  separated !  Of  course  it 
is  out  of  the  question." 

"  You  cannot  suppose,  Lady  Milborough,  that  I 
want  to  be  separated  from  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be  possible  ?  The 
very  idea  is  too  shocking  to  be  thought  of.  I  declare 
I  have  n't  slept  since  Louis  was  talking  to  me  about 
it.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  remember,  you  know, 
that  a  husband  has  a  right  to  expect  some  —  some 

—  some  —  a  sort  of — submission  from  his  wife." 

"  He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience,  Lady  Mil- 
borough." 

u  Of  course  ;  that  is  all  that  one  wants." 
"  And  I  will  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan  —  in  anything 
reasonable." 


"  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  what  is  reasonable  ? 
That,  you  see,  is  always  the  difficulty.  You  must 
alio  v  that  your  husband  is  the  person  who  ought  to 
decide  that." 

"  Has  he  told  you  that  I  have  refused  to  obey 
him,  Lady  Milborough  ?  " 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before  she  re- 
plied. "  Well,  yes ;  I  think  he  has,"  she  said.  "  He 
asked  you  to  do  something  about  a  letter,  —  a  letter 
to  that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  a  man,  my  dear, 
really  to  be  very  much  afraid  of,  —  a  man  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  —  and  you  declined. 
Now,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  the  hus- 
band—  " 

"  Lady  Milborough,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me.  You  have  listened  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you,  but  as  you  have  come  here  about  this  unpleas- 
ant business,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  insist  upon 
it." 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  husband,  and 
I  do  not  refuse  now.  The  gentleman  of  whom  you 
have  been  speaking  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  has  become  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  had  Mr. 
Trevelyan  given  me  any  plain  order  about  him,  I 
should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife  does  not  feel  that 
her  chances  of  happiness  are  increased  when  she 
finds  that  her  husband  suspects  her  of  being  too  in- 
timate with  another  man.  It  is  a  thing  very  hard 
to  bear.  But  I  would  have  endeavored  to  bear  it, 
knowing  how  important  it  is  for  both  our  sakes,  and 
more  especially  for  our  child.  I  would  have  made 
excuses,  and  would  have  endeavored  to  think  that 
this  horrid  feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more  than 
a  short  delusion." 

"  But,  my  dear  —  " 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out,  Lady  Milbor- 
ough. But  when  he  tells  me  first  that  I  am  not  to 
meet  the  man,  and  so  instructs  the  servants ;  then 
tells  me  that  I  am  to  meet  him,  and  go  on  just  as  I 
was  going  before,  and  then  again  tells  me  that  I  am 
not  to  see  him,  and  again  instructs  the  servants  — 
and,  above  all,  the  cook  !  —  that  Colonel  Osborne  is 
not  to  come  into  the  house,  then  obedience  becomes 
rather  difficult." 

"  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what  he  wants, 
and  then  all  will  be  right." 

"  1  will  not  say  so  to  you,  Lady  Milborough.  It 
is  not  to  you  that  I  ought  to  say  it.  But  as  he  has 
chosen  to  send  you  here,  I  will  explain  to  you  that 
I  have  never  disobeyed  him.  When  I  was  free,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Trevelyan's  wishes,  to  have 
what  intercourse  I  pleased  with  Colonel  Osborne,  I 
received  a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  a  most  triv- 
ial matter.  I  answered  it  as  trivially.  My  husband 
saw  my  letter,  closed,  and  questioned  me  about  it. 
I  told  him  that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and  that  if 
he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions  he  could  open 
it  and  read  it." 

"  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  use 
the  word  '  spy '  to  your  husband  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  accuse  me  as  he 
did  ?  If  he  cares  for  me,  let  him  come  and  beg 
my  pardon  for  the  insult  he  has  offered  me." 

"  O  Mrs.  Trevelyan," — 

"  Yes  ;  that  seems  very  wrong  to  you,  who  have 
not  had  to  bear  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
take  a  husband's  part,  and  help  to  put  down  a  poor 
woman  who  has  been  ill  used.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have.     I  never  have  spoken  a  word  to 
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Colonel     Osborne   that    all    the  world   might   not 

■•  Nobody  has  accused  you,  my  dear." 
"  Yes,  he  has  accused  me,  and  you  have  accused 
ra*v  and  you  will  make  all  the  world  accuse  me. 
lb-  may  put  me  out  of  bis  house  if  he  likes,  but  he 
shall  not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrong,  when  I 
know  I  have  been  right.  He  cannot  take  my  child 
from  me." 

"  But  he  will." 

"No,"  shouted  Mrs.  Trevely an,  jumping  up  from 
her  chair,  "  no  ;  he  shall  never  do  that.  I  will  cling 
to  hiin  so  that  he  cannot  separate  us.  He  will  nev- 
er be  so  wicked,  —  such  a  monster  as  that.  I  would 
go  afeovt  the  world  saying  what  a  monster  he  had 
to  me."  The  passion  of  the  interview  was  be- 
coming too  great  for  Lady  Milborough's  power  of 
moderating  it,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  herself 
to  be  in  a  difficulty.  "  Lady  Milborough,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  tell  him  from  me  that  I  will 
bear  anything  but  that.     That  I  will  not  bear." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
it." 

"  Who  wants  to  talk  about  it  ?  Why  do  you 
come  here  and  threaten  me  with  a  thing  so  horrible  ? 
I  do  not  believe  you.  He  would  not  dare  to  sepa-' 
rate  me  and  my  —  child." 

"  But  you  have  only  to  say  that  you  will  submit 
yourself  to  him." 

"  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit no  further.  What  does  he  want  ?  Why  does 
he  send  you  here  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he 
wants.  He  has  made  himself  miserable  by  an  ab- 
surd idea,  and  he  wants  everybody  to  tell  him  that 
he  has  been  right.  He  has  been  very  wrong ;  and 
if  he  desires  to  be  wise  now,  he  will  come  back  to 
his  home,  and  say  nothing  further  about  it.  He 
will  gain  nothing  by  sending  messengers  here." 

Lady  Milborough,  who  had  undertaken  a  most 
disagreeable  task  from  the  purest  motives  of  old 
friendship,  did  not  like  being  called  a  messenger  ; 
but  the  woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her  words, 
so  eager  and  so  passionate,  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  resent  the  injury.  And  there  was  coming 
over  her  an  idea,  of  which  she  herself  was  hardly 
conscious,  that  after  all,  perhaps,  the  husband  was 
not  in  the  right.  She  had  come  there  with  the 
general  idea  that  wives,  and  especially  young  wives, 
should  be  submissive.  She  had  naturally  taken  the 
husband's  part ;  and,  having  a  preconceived  dislike 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  she  had  been  willing  enough  to 
think  that  precautionary  measures  were  necessary 
in  reference  to  so  eminent  and  notorious,  and  experi- 
enced a  Lothario.  She  had  never  altogether  loved 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  had  always  been  a  little  in 
dread  of  her.  But  she  had  thought  that  the  author- 
ity with  which  she  would  be  invested  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  manifest  right  on  her  side,  and  the  unde- 
niable truth  of  her  grand  argument,  that  a  wife 
should  obey,  would  carry  her,  if  not  easily  still 
successfully,  through  all  difficulties.  It  was  probably 
the  case  that  Lady  Milborough,  whe;i  preparing  for 
her  visit,  had  anticipated  a  triumph.  But  when  she 
had  been  closeted  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
she  found  that  she  was  not  triumphant.  She  was 
told  that  she  was  a  messenger,  and  an  unwelcome 
messenger,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  she  did  not 
know  how  she  was  to  take  herself  away. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best," 
she  said,  getting  up  from  her  chair. 

"  The  best  will  be  to  send  him  back,  and  make 
him  feel  the  truth." 


"  The  best  for  you,  my  dear,  will  be  to  consider 
well  what  should  be  the  duty  of  a  wife." 

"  I  have  considered,  Lady  Milborough.  It  can- 
not be  a  wife's  duty  to  acknowledge  that  she  has 
been  wrong  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 

Then  Lady  Milborough  made  her  courtesy  and  got 
herself  away  in  some  manner  that  was  sufficiently. 
awkward,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  courtesied  also  as 
she  rang  the  bell ;  and,  tnough  she  was  sore  and 
wretched,  and,  in  truth,  sadly  frightened,  she  was 
not  awkward.  In  that  encounter,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  she  had  been  the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she.  was  alone  and  the  carriage  had 
been  driven  well  away  from  the  door,  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan left  the  drawing-room  and  went  up  to  the 
nursery.  As  she  entered,  she  clothed  her  face 
with  her  sweetest  smile.  "  How  is  his  own  mother's 
dearest,  dearest,  darling  duck?"  she  said,  putting 
out  her  arms,  and  taking  the  boy  from  the  nurse. 
The  child  was  at  this  time  about  ten  months  old,  and 
was  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant,  always  laughing 
when  he  was  awake,  and  always  sleeping  when  he 
did  not  laugh,  because  his  little  limbs  were  free 
from  pain  and  his  little  stomach  was  not  annoyed 
by  internal  troubles.  He  kicked,  and  crowed,  and 
sputtered,  when  his  mother  took  him,  and  put  up 
his  little  fingers  to  clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her 
as  a  young  god  upon  the  earth.  Nothing  in  the 
world  had  ever  been  created  so  beautiful,  so  joyous, 
so  satisfactory,  so  divine  !  And  they  told  her  that 
this  apple  of  her  eye  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
her  !  No  —  that  must  be  impossible.  "  I  will 
take  him  into  my  own  room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while, 
—  you  have  had  him  all  the  morning,"  she  said  ;  as 
though  the  "  having  baby "  was  a  privilege  over 
which  there  might  almost  be  a  quarrel.  Then  she 
took  her  boy  away  with  her,  and,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  went  through  such  a  service  in 
baby-worship  as  most  mothers  will  understand. 
Divide  these  two  !  No ;  nobody  should  do  that. 
Sooner  than  that,  she,  the  mother,  would  consent  to 
be  no  more  than  a  servant  in  her  husband's  house. 
Was  not  her  baby  all  the  world  to  her  ? 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  husband  and 
wife  had  an  interview  together  in  the  library,  which 
unfortunately  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  Lady  Milbor- 
ough's visit.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  them  all 
lay  probably  in  this,  —  that  there  was  no  decided 
point  wiiich,  if  conceded,  would  have  brought  about 
a  reconciliation.  Trevelyan  asked  for  general 
submission,  which  he  regarded  as  his  right,  and 
which  in  the  existing  circumstances  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  claim  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did 
not  refuse  to  be  submissive,  she  would  make  no 
promise  on  the  subject.  But  the  truth  was  that 
each  desired  that  the  other  should  acknowledge  a 
fault,  and  that  neither  of  them  would  make  that 
acknowledgment.  Emily  Trevelyan  felt  acutely 
that  she  had  been  ill  used,  not  only  by  her  hus- 
band's suspicion,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  talked  of  his  suspicion  to  others,  —  to  Lady  Mil- 
borough and  the  cook ;  and  she  was  quite  convinced 
that  she  was  right  herself,  because  he  had  been  so 
vacillating  in  his  conduct  about  Colonel  Osborne. 
But  Trevelyan  was  equally  sure  that  justice  was  on 
his  side.  Emily  must  have  known  his  real  wishes 
about  Colonel  Osborne ;  but  when  she  had  found 
that  he  had  rescinded  his  verbal  orders  about 
the  admission  of  the  "man  to  the  house,  —  which 
he  had  done  to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander 
and  gossip,  —  she  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  and 
had  thrown  herself  more  entirely  than  ever  into  the 
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intimacy  of  which  he  disapproved !  When  they 
met,  each  was  so  sore  that  no  approach  to  terms 
was  made  by  them. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I  would 
rather  not  live  with  you,"  said  the  wife.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  live  with  a  husband  who  is  jealous." 

"  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  shall  promise  me  to 
have  no  further  communication  with  this  man." 

"  I  will  make  no  promise  that  implies  my  own 
ace." 

'•  Then  we  must  part ;  and  if  that  be  so,  this 
house  will  be  given  up.  You  may  live  where  you 
please,  —  in  the  country,  not  in  London  ;  but  I  shall 
take  steps  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see  you." 

"  I  will  not  remain  in  the  room  with  you  to  be 
insulted  thus,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  And  she  did 
not  remain,  but  left  the  chamber,  slamming  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

"  It  would  be  better  that  she  should  go,"  said  Tre- 
velyan ,  when  he  found  himself  alone.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  that  blessing  of  a  rich  marriage,  which 
had,  u  it  were,  fallen  upon  them  at  the  Mandarins 
from  out  of  heaven,  had  become,  after  an  interval  of 
but  two  short  years,  anything  but  an  unmixed 
blessing. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

miss  stanbury's  generosity. 

On  one  Wednesday  morning  early  in  June,  great 
preparations  were  being  made  at  the  brick  house  in 
the  Close  at  Exeter  for  an  event  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  required  any  preparation  at  all. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  her  elder  daughter  were  coming 
iii  to  Exeter  from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  visit  Doro- 
thy. The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that,  when 
Miss  Stanbury's  invitation  was  sent  to  her  niece, 
she  was  pleased  to  promise  that  such  visits  should  be 
permitted  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a  visit 
was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stanbury  was 
quite  moved  by  the  occasion.  "  I  shall  not  see 
them,  you  know,  Martha,"  she  had  said,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  I  suppose  not,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  ?  It  would  do 
no  good." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  of  course." 

"  No,  Martha,  it  is  not.  And  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  right.  It 's  no  good  going  back  and  undoing  in 
ten  minutes  what  twenty  years  have  done.  She  's 
a  poor  harmless  creature,  I  believe." 

"  The  most  harmless  in  the  world,  ma'am." 

"  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me  when  she 
was  young,  and  what 's  the  good  of  trying  to  c!; 
it   now  ?     If  I  was  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  1 
should  only  be  lying." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  I  would  not  say  it." 

"And  I  don't  mean.  But  you'll  take  in  some 
wine  and  cake,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  think  they  '11  care  for  wine  and  cake." 

"Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you?  What  matters 
whether  they  care  for  it  or  not?  They  need  not 
take  it.  It  will  look  better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If 
Dorothy  is  to  remain  here,  I  shall  choose  that  she 
should  be  respected."  And  so  the  question  of  the 
cake  and  wine  had  been  decided  overnight.  But 
when  the  morning  came,  Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in 
a  twitter.  Half-past  ten  had  been  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  visit,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  train 
in  from  Leirsboro',  due  at  the  Exeter  station  at  ten. 


As  Mise  Stanbury  breakfasted  always  at  half  past 
eight,  there  was  no  need  of  hurry  on  account  of  Hie 
expected  visit.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  in  a  fuss 
all  the  morning,  and  spoke  of  the  coming  period  as 
one  in  which  she  must  necessarily  put  herself  into 
solitary  confinement. 

"  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  cold,"  she  said, 
"  and  will  expect  a  fire." 

"  O  dear,  no,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  It  could  be  lighted,  of  course.  It  is  a  pity  they 
should  come  just  so  as  to  prevent  you  from  going  to 
morning  service,  —  is  it  not  ?  " 

"I  could  go  with  you,  aunt,  and  be  back  very 
nearly  in  time.  They  won't  mind  waiting  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

"  What,  and  have  them  here  all  alone !  I 
would  n't  think  of  such  a  tiling.  I  shall  go  up  stairs. 
You  had  better  come  to  me  when  they  are  gone. 
Don't  hurry  them.  I  don't  want  you  to  hurry  them 
at  all ;  and  if  you  require  anything,  Martha  will 
wait  upon  you.  I  have  told  the  girls  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  They  are  so  giddy,  there  's  no  knowing 
what  they  might  be  after.  Besides,  —  they  !ve  got 
their  work  to  mind." 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor  Dorothy,  who 
had  not  as  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  original  fear 
with  which  her  aunt  had  inspired  her,  —  so  terrible 
that  she  was  almost  sorry  that  her  mother  and  sister 
were  coming  to  her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  was  strik- 
ing half  past  ten,  —  to  secure  which  punctuality, 
and  thereby  not  to  offend  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  had  been  walking  about 
the  Close  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  —  Miss  Stanbury 
was  still  in  the  parlor. 

"  There  they  are  ! "  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 
"  They  have  n't  given  a  body  much  time  to  run 
away, — have  they,  my  dear  ?  Half  a  minute,  Martha, 
— just  half  a  minute  ! "  Then  she  gathered  up  her 
things  as  though  she  had  been  ill  treated  in  being- 
driven  to  make  so  sudden  a  retreat,  and  Martha,  as 
soon  as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress's  dress  had  be- 
come invisible  on  the  stairs,  opened  the  front  door 
for  the  visitors. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  it  ?  "  said  Priscilla, 
when  they  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

"  H-u-sb,"  whispered  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she 's  listening  at  the  door,"  said 
IV   'ilia. 

"  Indeed,  she 's  not,"  said  Dorothy.  "  There 
can't  be  a  truer,  honester  woman  than  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

"  But  is  she  kind  to  you,  Dolly  ?  "  asked  the 
mother. 

"  Very  kind ;  too  kind.  Only  I  don't  understand 
her  quite,  and  then  she  gets  angry  with  me.  I 
know  she  thinks  I  'm  a  fool,  and  that 's  the  worst  of 
it." 

"  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come  home,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"  She  '11  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  And  who  need  care  about  her  forgiveness  ?  " 
said  Priscilla. 

"I  don't  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Dorothy.  Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Martha  entered  with  the  cake  and  wine.  "Miss 
Stanbury's  compliments,  ladies,  and  she  hopes  you  '11 
take  a  glass  of  sherry."  Whereupon  she  filled  out 
the  glasses  and  carried  them  round. 

"  Pray,  give  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  my 
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■  Stanbury,"  said  Dorothy's  mother.  But  Pris- 
cilla  put  down  the  glass,  of  wine  without  touching  it, 
aud  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  not  very  successful,  and 
poor  Dorothy  almost  felt  that  if  she  chose  to  remain 
in  the  Close  Bhe  must  lose  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  that  without  really  making  a  friend  of  her  aunt. 
There  had  as  yet  been  no  quarrel,  —  nothing  that 
had  been  plainly  recognized  as  disagreeable ;  but 
there  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  sympathy,  or 
assured  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Miss  Stanbury 
had  declai-ed  more  than  once  that  it  would  do,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  showing  in  what  the  success 
consisted.  When  she  was  told  that  the  two  ladies 
were  gone,  she  desired  that  Dorothy  might  be  sent 
to  her,  and  immediately  began  to  make  anxious  in- 
quiries. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt,  that  they  think  very  much." 

"  And  what  do  they  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  They  did  n't  say  very  much,  aunt.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  mamma  and  Priscilla.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  mamma  gave  me  back  the  money  I 
sent  her." 

"  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?  "  asked  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  very  sharply. 

"Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends  her  now  what 
she  wants."  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  heard  this, 
looked  very  sour.  "  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you,  you 
know.' 

"  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got  in  that  way, 
—  never." 

"But,  Aunt  Stanbury,  is  n't  it  good  of  him  to  send 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it 's  better  than  drink- 
ing, and  smoking,  and  gambling.  But  I  dare  say 
he  gets  enough  for  that  too.  When  a  man,  born 
and  bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to  let  out 
his  talents  and  education  for  such  purposes,  I  dare 
say  they  are  willing  enough  to  pay  him.  The 
devil  always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that  only 
makes  it  so  much  the  worse.  One  almost  comes  to 
doubt  whether  any  one  ought  to  learn  to  write  at 
all,  when  it  is  used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I  've 
said  what  I  've  got  to  say,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  more.  AVhat  's  the  use  ?  But  it  has  been 
hard  upon  me,  —  very.  It  was  my  money  did  it, 
and  I  feel  I  've  misused  it.  It 's  a  disgrace  to  me 
which  I  don't  deserve." 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  Dorothy  remained  quite 
silent,  and  Miss  Stanbury  did  not  herself  say  any- 
thing further.  Nor  during  that  time  did  she  ob- 
serve her  niece,  or  she  would  probably  have  seen 
that  the  subject  was  not  to  be  dropped.  Dorothy, 
though  she  was  silent,  was  not  calm,  and  was  pre- 
paring herself  for  a  crusade  in  her  brother's  de- 
fence. 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  he  's  my  brother,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  he  's  your  brother.  I  wish  he  were 
not." 

"  I  think  him  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  — 
and  the  best  son." 

'■  Why  does  he  sell  himself  to  write  sedition  ?  " 

"  He  does  n't  sell  himself  to  write  sedition.  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  be  sedition,  or  anything 
wicked,  because  it 's  sold  for  a  penny." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  cram  him  down  my  throat, 
Dorothy,  you  and  I  had  better  part." 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  him,  only 
you  ought  —  not — to  abuse  him  —  before  me." 
By  this  time  Dorothy  was  beginning  to  sob,  but 
Miss  Stanbury's  countenance  was   still  very  grim 


and  very  stern.  "  He  's  coming  home  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  and  I  want  to  —  see  —  see  him,"  continued 
Dorothy. 

"  Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter  !  He  won't 
come  here.' 

"  Then  I  'd  rather  go  home,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  and 
she  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  was  in  dismay,  and  began  to  think  that 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  pack  up  her 
clothes  and  prepare  for  her  departure.  She  was 
very  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  being  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  aid,  not  only  to  herself,  but 
to  her  mother  and  sister,  which  was  afforded  by  the 
present  arrangement,  and  she  felt  very  angry  with 
herself,  in  that  she  had  already  driven  her  aunt  to 
quarrel  with  her.  But  she  had  found  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  hear  her  own  brother  abused  without 
saying  a  word  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not  see  her 
aunt  again  till  dinner-time,  and  then  there  whs 
hardly  a  word  uttered.  Once  or  twice  Dorothy 
made  a  little  effort  to  speak,  but  these  attempts 
failed  utterly.  The  old  woman  would  hardly  reply 
even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  simply  muttered  some- 
thing, or  shook  her  head  when  she  was  addressed. 
Jane,  who  waited  at  table,  was  very  demure  and 
silent ;  and  Martha,  who  once  came  into  the  room 
during  the  meal,  merely  whispered  a  word  into  Miss 
Stanbury's  ear.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured  out  by  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy  felt  that  she  could  endure 
this  treatment  no  longer.  How  was  it  possible  that 
she  could  drink  wine  under  such  circumstances  ? 

"  Not  for  me,  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said  she,  with  a 
deploring  tone. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  could  n't  drink  it  to-day." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  before  it  was  poured 
out  ?  And  why  not  to-day  ?  Come,  drink  it. 
Do  as  I  bid  you."  And  she  stood  over  her  niece, 
as  a  tragedy  queen  in  a  play  with  a  bowl  of  poison. 
Dorothy  took  it  and  sipped  it  from  mere  force  of 
obedience.  "  You  make  as  many  bones  about  a 
glass  of  port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and 
salts,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Now  I  've  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."  By  this  time  the  servant  was 
gone,  and  the  two  were  seated  alone  together  in 
the  parlor.  Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  swallowed 
above  half  her  wine,  at  once  put  the  glass  down. 
There  was  an  importance  in  her  aunt's  tone  which 
frightened  Jjer,  and  made  her  feel  that  some  evil 
was  coming.  And  yet,  as  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  must  return  home,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther evil  that  she  need  dread.  "  You  did  n't  write 
any  of  those  horrid  articles  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  No,  aunt ;  I  did  n't  write  them.  I  should  n't 
know  how." 

"  And  1  hope  you  '11  never  learn.  They  say  wo- 
men are  to  vote,  and  become  doctors,  and  if  so, 
there  's  no  knowing  what  devil's  tricks  they  may  n't 
do.  But  it  is  n't  your  fault  about  that  filthy  news- 
paper. How  he  can  let  himself  down  to  write  stuff 
that  is  to  be  printed  on  straw  is  what  I  cannot  un- 
derstand." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can  make  a  difference  as  he 
writes  it." 

"  It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me. 
And  I  'm  told  that  what  they  call  ink  comes  oif  on 
your  fingers  like  lamp-black.  I  never  touched  one, 
thank  God  ;  but  they  tell  me  so.  All  the  same  ;  it 
is  n't  your  fault." 

"  I  've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
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"  Of  course  you  've  not.  And,  as  he  is  your 
brother,  it  would  n't  be  natural  that  you  should  like 
to  throw  him  off.  And,  my  dear,  I  like  you  for 
taking  his  part.  Only  you  needn't  have  been  so 
fierce  with  an  old  woman." 

"  Indeed  —  indeed  I  did  n't  mean  to  be  —  fierce, 
Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  I  never  was  taken  up  so  short  in  my  life.  But 
we  won't  mind  that.  There  ;  he  shall  come  and  see 
you.  I  suppose  he  won't  insist  on  leaving  any  of 
his  nastiness  about." 

"  But  is  he  to  come  here,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  He  may  if  he  pleases." 

"  O  Aunt  Stanbury  !  " 

"  When  he  was  here  last,  he  generally  had  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  I  dare  say  he  never  puts  it  down 
at  all  now.  Those  things  grow  upon  young  people 
so  fast.  But  if  he  could  leave  it  on  the  door  step 
just  while  he  's  here  I  should  be  obliged  to  him." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  could  n't  I  see  him  in  the 
street  ?  " 

"  Out  in  the  street !  No,  my  dear.  All  the 
world  is  not  to  know  that  he  's  your  brother,  and  he 
is  dressed  in  such  a  rapscallion  manner  that  the 
people  would  think  you  were  talking  to  a  house- 
breaker." Dorothy's  face  became  again  red  as  she 
heard  this,  and  the  angry  words  were  very  nearly 
spoken.  "  The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  continued 
Miss  Stanbury,  "  he  had  on  a  short,  rough  jacket 
with  enormous  buttons,  and  one  of  those  flipperty- 
flopperty  things  on  his  head  that  the  butcher-boys 
wear.  And,  O,  the  smell  of  tobacco  !  As  he  had 
been  up  in  London,  I  suppose  he  thought  Exeter 
was  no  better  than  a  village,  and  he  might  do  just 
as  he  pleased.  But  he  knew  that,  if  I'm  particular 
about  anything,  it  is  about  a  gentleman's  hat  in  the 
streets.  And  he  wanted  me  —  me  !  —  to  walk  with 
him  across  to  Mrs.  Mac  Hugh's  !  We  should  have 
been  hooted  about  the  Close  like  a  pair  of  mad 
dogs;  —  and  so  I  told  him." 

"  All  the  young  men  seem  to  dress  like  that  now, 
Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  No,  they  don't.  Mr.  Gibson  does  n't  dress  like 
that." 

"  But  he  's  a  clergyman,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Perhaps  I  'm  an  old  fool.  I  dare  say  I  am,  and 
of  course  that 's  what  you  mean.  At  any  rate  I  'in 
too  old  to  change,  and  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I  like 
to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
house-breaker.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  'm  told 
that  there  is  a  difference,  and  that  the  house-break- 
ers all  look  like  gentlemen  now.  It  may  be  proper 
to  make  us  all  stand  on  our  heads,  with  our  legs 
sticking  up  in  the  air ;  but  I  for  one  don't  like  being 
topsy-turvy,  and  I  won't  try  it.  When  is  he  -to 
reach  Exeter  ?  " 

"  He  is  coming  on  Tuesday  next,  by  the  last 
train." 

"Then  you  can't  see  him  that  night.  That's 
out  of  the  question.  No  doubt  he'll  sleep  at  the 
Nag's  Head,  as  that 's  the  lowest  radical  public- 
house  in  the  city.  Martha  shall  try  to  find  him. 
She  knows  more  about  his  doings  than  I  do.  If  he 
chooses  to  come  here  the  following  morning,  before 
he  goes  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good. 
I  shall  wait  up  till  Martha  comes  back  from  the 
train  on  Tuesday  night,  and  hear."  Dorothy  was 
of  course  full  of  gratitude  and  thanks  ;  but  yet  she 
felt  almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  her  aunt's 
clemency  on  the  matter.  She  had  desired  to  take 
her  brother's  part,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  though 
she  had  done  so  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner.     She 
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had  listened  to  an  immense  number  of  accusations 
against  him,  and  had' been  unable  to  reply  to  them 
because  she  had  been  conquered  by  the  promise  of 
a  visit.  And  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  speak  of  going.  Her  aunt  had  given  way 
to  her,  and  of  course  had  conquered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  after  ten  o'clock, 
Hugh  Stanbury  was  walking  round  the  Close  with 
his  aunt's  old  servant.  He  had  not  put  up  at  that 
dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which  Miss 
Stanbury  was  so  much  afraid,  but  had  taken  a  bed- 
room at  the  Railway  Inn.  From  there  he  had 
walked  up  to  the  Close  with  Martha,  and  now  was 
having  a  few  last  words  with  her  before  he  would 
allow  her  to  return  to  the  house. 

u  I  suppose  she  'd  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  see  me," 
said  Hugh. 

"  If  you  speak  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  won't 
listen  to  you." 

"  And  yet  I  did  everything  I  could  to  please  her ; 
and  I  don't  think  any  boy  ever  loved  an  old  woman 
better  than  I  did  her." 

"  That  was  while  she  used  to  send  you  cakes,  and 
ham,  and  jam  to  school,  Mr.  Hugh." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she  sent  me  flannel 
waistcoats  to  Oxford.  But  when  I  did  n't  care  anv 
longer  for  cakes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  of  me. 
It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  if  she  '11  only  be  good  to 
Dorothy." 

*  "  She  never  was  bad  to  anybody,  Mr.  Hugh.  But 
I  don't  think  an  old  lady  like  her  ever  takes  to  a 
young  woman  as  she  does  to  a  young  man,  if  only 
he  '11  let  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own  way  than 
you  would.  It's  my  belief  that  you  might  have 
it  all  for  your  own  some  day,  if  you  'd  done  as  you 
ought." 

"  That 's  nonsense,  Martha.  She  means  to  leave 
it  all  to  the  Burgesses.     I  've  heard  her  say  so." 

"  Say  so  ;  yes.  People  don't  always  do  what  they 
say.  If  you  'd  managed  rightly  you  might  have  it 
all;  —  and  so  you  might  now." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  old  girl ;  I  sha'  n'fc  try.  Live 
for  the  next  twenty  years  under  her  apron-strings, 
that  I  may  have  the  chance,  at  the  end  of  it,  of  cut- 
ting some  poor  devil  out  of  his  money  !  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  making  a  score  off  your  own  bat, 
Martha  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,  and  if  it 's  anything  you  're  like  to 
do,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  the  better  for  learning, 

—  by  all  accounts.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  '11  go 
in." 

"  Good  night,  Martha.  My  love  to  them  both, 
and  say  I'll  be  there  tomorrow  exactly  at  half  past 
nine.  You  'd  better  take  it.  It  won't  turn  to  slate- 
stone.     It  has  n't  come  from  the  old  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Hugh ; 

—  indeed  I  don't." 

"  Nonsense.  If  you  don't  take  it  you  '11  offend 
me.  I  believe  you  think  I  'm  not  much  better  than 
a  school-boy  still." 

"  I  don't  think  you  're  half  so  good,  Mr.  Hugh," 
said  the  old  servant,  sticking  the  sovereign  which 
Hugh  had  given  her  in  under  her  glove  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit  was  made 
at  the  brick  house,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  again  in 
a  fuss.  On  this  occas-ion,  however,  she  was  in  a 
much  better  humor  than  before,  and  was  full  of  lit- 
tle jokes  ;'.s  to  the  nature  of  the  visitation.  Of 
course,  she  was  not  to  see  her  nephew  herself,  and 
no  message  was  to  be  didivered  from  her,  and  none 
was  to  be  given  to  her  from  him.      But  an  accu. 
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rate  report  was  to  be  made  to  her  as  to  his  appear- 
ance, and  Dorothy  was  to  be"  enabled  to  answer  a 
variety  of  questions  respecting  him  after  he  was 
"  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  his  money,"  Miss  Stanbury  said,  "  only  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  these  people  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  their  penny  trash."  On  this  occa- 
sion she  had  left  the  room  and  gone  up  stairs  before 
the  knock  came  at  the  door,  but  she  managed,  by 
peeping  over  the  balcony,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  ilipperty-flopperty "  hat  which  her  nephew  cer- 
tainly had  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  great  news  for  his  sister. 
The  cottage  in  which  Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling  in 
which  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  ever  sheltered 
themselves.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sitting-room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen  ;  but  they  were  all  so  di- 
minutive in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little  more  than 
a  cabin.  But  there  was  a  house  in  the  village,  not 
large  indeed,  but  eminently  respectable,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  ivy,  having  a  garden  behind  it, 
and  generally  called  the  Clock  House,  because  there 
had  once  been  a  clock  upon  it.  This  house  had 
been  lately  vacated,  and  Hugh  informed  his  sister 
that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it  for  his  mother's  ac- 
commodation. Now,  the  late  occupants  of  the 
Clock  House,  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  peo- 
ple with  five  or  six  hundred  a  year.  Had  other 
matters  been  in  accordance,  the  house  would  almost 
have  entitled  them  to  consider  themselves  as  county 
people.  A  gardener  had  always  been  kept  there,  — 
and  a  cow ! 

"  The  Clock  House  for  mamma  ! " 

"  Well,  yes.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  as  yet  to 
Aunt  Stanbury,  as  she  '11  think  that  I've  sold  myself 
altogether  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"  But,  Hugh,  how  can  mamma  live  there  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  there  is  a  secret.  I  can't 
tell  you  quite  yet.  Of  course,  you  '11  know  it,  and 
everybody  will  know  it,  if  the  thing  comes  about. 
But  as  you  won't  talk,  I  will  tell  you  what  most 
concerns  ourselves." 

"  And  am  I  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  —  if  you  will  take  my  advice. 
Stick  to  your  aunt.  You  don't  want  to  smoke 
pipes,  and  year  Tom- and- Jerry  hats,  and  write  for 
the  penny  newspapers." 

Now  Hugh  Stanbury's  secret  was  this  ;  —  that 
Louis  Trevelyan's  wife  and  sister-in-law  were  to 
leave  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  come  and 
live  at  Nuncombe  Putney  with  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
Priscilla.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  if  Hugh  Stanbury  should  be  successful  in  his 
present  negotiations. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SEASIDE  SAILORS. 

There  are  a  good  many  types  of  sailors  in  the 
world.  There  is  the  signboard  sailor,  who  swings 
to  and  fro  over  the  doorway  of  provincial  public- 
houses,  who  is  forever  standing  on  one  leg,  holding 
a  bottle  of  rum  above  his  head,  with  his  rubicund 
face  rimmed  by  the  disk  of  an  amazing  glazed  hat. 
There  is  the  dramatic  sailor,  a  gentleman  who  usu- 
ally comes  before  the  audience  with  a  hop  and  a 
bound,  whose  trousers  are  so  amazingly  tight  every- 
where but  at  the  point  where  there  seems  no  earth- 
ly reason  for  their  being  so  very  loose  that  to  stoop 
in  them  seems  a  performance  full  of  menace  and 
dismal  contingencies,  who  is  clamorously  given  to 


shivering  his  timbers,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  being 
pursued  by  a  relentless  fate,  though  his  virtue 
always  triumphs  in  the  end,  will  ever  and  anon 
break  into  a  hornpipe,  either  from  an  overflow  of 
spirits  or  from  a  determination  to  banish  care. 
Then  there  is  the  bonajide  naval  tar,  with  plenty  of 
throat,  a  bunch  of  front  hair,  and  brown  hands  and 
arms  tinted  over  with  rings,  bracelets,  and  crucifix- 
es. Then  there  is  the  merchant  seaman,  with  can- 
vas ti-ousers,  a  pea-jacket,  a  knife  slung  around  his 
waist  by  a  lanyard,  very  full  of  rum,  of  oaths,  and 
of  his  last  voyage.  There  are  heaps  of  other  types 
beside  these.  There  is  the  fisherman  in  enormous 
boots,  which  seem  rather  to  walk  with  him  than  he 
with  them,  his  head  cased  in  a  hideous  yellow  sou'- 
wester, smelling  strongly  of  mackerel,  and  glisten- 
ing all  over  with  the  adhesive  scales  of  deceased 
fish.  Then  there  are  steamboat  sailors,  and  sailors 
belonging  to  colliers,  and  barge  sailors,  and  wherry- 
boat  sailors,  —  all  sailors,  inasmuch  as  the  water  is 
their  vocation,  and  they  are  all  capable  of  talking 
learnedly  should  their  boats  or  vessels  begin  to  roll 
and  the  wind  commence  to  blow. 

But  the  oddest  and,  withal,  the  most  familiar 
type  of  mariner  is  the  seaside  sailor.  Of  all  that 
race  of  gentlemen  who  sail  the  stormy  seas,  or  who 
dress  and  talk  as  if  they  did,  the  typical  se 
sailor  is  the  most  amusing.  He  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined only  to  fashionable  watering-places ;  he  is  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  besides  at  Ramsgate,  Brighton, 
Margate,  or  Hastings.  He  is  a  great  nuisance, 
though  of  so  di'oli  a  kind  that  you  cannot  be  angry 
with  him.  Who  does  not  know  his  familiar  "  Boat, 
sir  ?  Fine  mornin' for  a  sail,  sir."  It  maybe  blow- 
ing very  fresh,  —  enough,  at  all  events,  to  make  one 
enter  faint-heartedly  upon  a  sailing  excursion  ;  but 
the  desire  of  gain  will  overcome  the  seaside  mari- 
ner's love  of  truth.  If  you  say  to  him,  "  No,  I  don't 
think  I  '11  take  a  boat  this  morning,  there 's  too  much 
wind,"  he  '11  answer  you,  "  Wind,  sir  !  why,  this  is 
only  a  nice  air,  sir ;  just  a  draught,  sir,  as  '11  give 
you  a  beautiful  sail !  "  If  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
allow  him  to  be  a  judge  in  this  matter,  he  will  con- 
tinue repeating  his  assurances  that  the  wind  is  only 
a  draught  until  he  gets  you  on  board  his  boat ;  then 
he  will  laugh  at  you,  —  figuratively  speaking,  of 
course.  "  Sit  well  aft,  sir,"  he  '11  cry  to  you,  "  and 
get  on  to  the  right  side  " ;  which  means  that  your 
weight  must  balance  the  boat ;  for,  should  you  get 
on  the  left  side,  the  chances  are  she  will  upset,  — ■  a 
pretty  contingency  to  contemplate  during  a  pleasure 
trip !  Yet  the  seaside  sailor  is  very  cheery  in  his 
instructions  and  very  hopeful. 

If  you  are  nervous  he  will  bid  you  never  fear ; 
the  wind  will  fall  soon,  when  the  tide  turns.  Chi- 
merical hope!' the  further  you  get  out  the  fresher 
seems  the  breeze  and  the  higher  the  sea.  "  Better 
let  me  steer  her,  sir,"  he'll  say;  and  you  gladly  relin- 
quish your  post,  and  sit  clinging  to  the  weather  side 
of  the  boat,  wondering  what  on  earth  the  man  can 
mean  by  forcing  the  lee  gunwale  so  close  to  the 
hissing  water.  "  Don't  you  think  there  's  a  little 
too  much  sail  up  ?  "  you  ask,  diffidently.  "  Bless 
you,  no,  sir,"  the  seaside  sailor  answers  cheerily ; 
"  why,  I  was  thinkin'  of  setting  the  other  jib.  It 's 
a  big  sail,  sir,  but  the  wind  's  falling,  and  i  Avant  to 
send  her  a  little  cleaner  through  this  here  sea." 
The  seaside  sailor  likes  to  be  thought  a  hero  by  his 
passengers,  and  he  generally  achieves  this  ambitious 
desire  if  he  has  ladies  on  board.  He  is  very  studi- 
ous of  their  welfare,  and  will  disrobe  himself  of  his 
coat,  or   ransack   a  little  black   hole  for'ard  for  a 
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spare  sail  either  to  cover  them  with  or  to  make  a 
pillow.  Generally,  he  has  also  secreted  in  this  little 
black  hole  a  bottle  of  thin  mild  ale,  which  he  will 
proffer  first  to  you,  before. applying  the  neck  of  it  to 
his  own  lips.  He  has  not  much  sympathy  with  your 
sickness;  nor  does  he  can'  how  much  the  spray 
breaks  over  you.  When  you  are  most  sick  and 
most  wet  he  will  sing  out,  "  You  have  n't  got  such 
a  thing  as  a  light  about  ycr,  —  have  yer,  sir  ?  " 

A  day's  fishing  with  one  of  these  seaside  sailors 
is  a  very  enjoyable  thing  to  a  man  possessed  of  the 
least  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  "  Any  sport  to  be  had 
outside  ?  "  you  may  have  asked  of  one  of  the  loung- 
ers on  ihe  (may  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
grows  confidential  at  once.  "  Finest  sport  in  the 
world,  sir,"  he  will  reply  earnestly ;  "  would  you 
care  for  a  day's  fishin'  to-morro.v,  sir?"  You  an- 
swer "  Yes  " ;  and  he  '11  tell  you  he  '11  have  the  boat 
/,  and  the  worms  prepared,  and  the  tackle  all 
on  board,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is 
the  proper  time  to  start.  The  seaside  sailor  is  de- 
termined that  you  shall  never  be  disappointed  when 
you  go  out  fishing  with  him.  When  he  has  rowed 
or  sailed  you  a  tremendous  long  distance  out,  he 
and  a  boy  which  he  generally  carries  along  with 
him,  and  which  he  calls  a  "  hand,"  will  proceed  to 
moor  the  boat  alongside  a  buoy  or  drop  the  anchor. 
This  proceeding  always  takes  a  long  time,  and  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  pulling  and  swearing ; 
for  the  boat  must  be  anchored  athwart  the  tide,  if 
only  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of  the  sport  the 
seaside  sailor  means  to  provide  you  with.  The 
process  of  baiting  the  hooks  begins,  your  line  is 
thrown  overboard,  and  you  begin  to  fish.  If  you 
don't  get  a  bite',  the  seaside  sailor  will  tell  you,  if 
the  tide  be  running1,  to  wait  till  it  slacks ;  or,  if  the 
tide  is  slack,  to  wait  till  it  begins  to  run.  That  you 
shall  not  entirely  relinquish  hope,  he  is  perpetually 
jerking  his  line  with  a  movement  calculated  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  he  felt  a  fish.  "  Was  that  a  bite  ?  " 
you  ask  eagerly.  "  Werry  much  like  one,  sir,"  he  '11 
answer,  a3  if  his  whole  mind  were  engrossed  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  next  jerk.  Your  line  still  hangs 
over  the  side,  and  you  are  momentarily  waiting  the 
nibble  of  a  fish,  —  but  it  never  comes.  All  this 
time  the  seaside  sailor  is  jerking  away  with  won- 
derful energy  ;  sometimes  hauling  his  line  right  up, 
and  examining  his  hook  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"  Taken  all  the  bait,  you  see,  sir."  He  will  not  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  tide  that  has  washed  all  his  bait 
off,  and  that,  if  you  examine  your  hook,  you  will 
find  all  your  bait  washed  off  too.  After  a  long  time 
the  seaside  sailor  will  seem  to  have  caught  some- 
thing in  downright  earnest.  He  will  pull  up  his 
line  with  tremendous  energy,  and  land  perhaps  a 
small  dab.  But  even  this  is  better  than  nothing. 
You  exchange  places  with  him,  and,  after  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  succeed  perhaps  in  catching  a 
big  crab  or  a  small  flounder  yourself.  So  you  are 
seduced  to  protract  your  sitting,  ever  animated  with 
hope  by  the  fictitious  excitement  of  the  seaside 
sailor,  who  is  perpetually  getting  a  bite,  hauling  up 
his  line,  and  finding  his  bait  gone. 

No  watering-place  would  be  complete  without 
the  seaside  sailor.  He  is  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
town  as  the  sands  are,  or  the  pier,  or  the  shells  and 
crabs  on  the  rocks.  His  costume  is  very  curious,  — 
a  shawl  round  his  neck,  massive  boots,  —  not  top- 
boots,  but  laced-boots,  heavy  enough,  you  would 
fancy,  to  sink  a  small  boat,  —  a  guernsey  frock,  and  a 
pair  of  thick  pilot  trousers,  worn  so  loose  and  so  in- 
flated behind  that  were  you  to  cut  even  one  of  the 


braces  they  would  fall  right  down.  He  is  a  good- 
natured  person,  however,  and  though  his  work  does 
not  seem  heavy  or  under  paid  during  the  summer, 
in  winter  he  commences  a  very  different  kind  of  ex- 
istence. But  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  in  the  sum- 
mer. Those  who  want  to  see  him  to  perfection  must 
go  either  to  Ramsgate  or  Deal.  Elsewhere  he  seems 
to  partake  of  the  conventionality  of  the  visitors. 

LOST  IN  THE  SCRUB. 

AN    AUSTRALIAN    STORY. 
I. 

It  might  have  been  at  home  here  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  the  scene  was  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful. The  roughly  built  cottage,  with  here  and 
there  its  familiar  objects,  —  the  loud-ticking  Dutch 
clock,  the  cleanly  scrubbed  three-legged  table,  the 
big  old  family  Bible,  the  cage  of  white  wicker,  with 
its  ragged-tailed  thrush  hopping  from  perch  to  perch ; 
while  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  humble  room,  be- 
fore a  tin  bucket  of  wafer,  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
Englishman  written  boldly  in  every  feature  of  his 
rugged,  ruddy,  sun-tanned  face  as  he  bent  to  his 
task,  —  that  of  washing  out  the  barrel  of  au  old  rifle, 
and  making  the  water  play  fountain-like  from  the 
nipple  as  he  forced  down  the  cleaning-rod,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  a  couple  of  rosy  children.  It 
might  have  been  here,  in  some  sunny  county  ;  but 
there  was  something  about  the  brightness  of  the  af- 
ternoon sun  which  streamed  in  at  the  open  door,  in 
the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  clearness  of  the  air,  and 
the  scenery  round,  that  was  not  English.  The  flow- 
ers that  clustered  about  the  door  and  nodded  round 
the  rough  window-frame,  and  the  objects  that  peeped 
here  and  there  from  some  corner,  too,  told  of  a  for- 
eign land  ;  while  the  huge  pines  that  shot  up  arrow- 
like towards  the  sky  were  such  as  could  be  seen  no- 
where but  in  Australia. 

"  The  poor  brutes  have  been  calling  you,  lass,  for 
the  last  half-hour/'  said  the  man,  looking  up  as  a 
tall,  fair-haired  girl  entered  the  room  where  he  was 
busy,  milking-pail  in  hand,  and  stood  to  watch  the 
task  with  as  much  interest  as  the  children. 

"  They  sha  'n't  wait  any  longer,  father,"  said  the 
girl ;  and  she  passed  slowly  through  the  door,  hum- 
ming a  cheery  old-country  ditty,  and  was  gone. 

The  gun-barrel  was  taken  from  the  water,  and 
wiped  out ;  and  then  Samson  Harris,  who  had  left 
the  old  country  and  settled  in  the  wide,  free  lands 
of  Australia  set  to  work  oiling  the  lock. 

"  Hallo,  what  are  you  back  for  ?  "  he  ^exclaimed 
as  a  roughly -dressed,  heavy-faced  man  came  up  to  the 
hut  door  at  a  trot,  his  forehead  streaming  with  per- 
spiration, which  had  marked  its  course  in  lighter 
lines  through  his  dust-grimed  face.  Directly  be- 
hind him  came,  at  an  easy,  loping  swing,  a  tall,  thin, 
fleshless-looking  native,  whose  dingy  skin  did  not 
even  shine  as  he  came  into  the  hut  after  his  compa- 
nion. 

"  Blacks  out,"  panted  the  heavy-faced  man,  seiz- 
ing the  door,  as  if  to  shut  it,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
amining the  cap  upon  the  rifle  he  carried  — "  Blacks 
out,  master." 

"Blacks  out,  Tom?'  said  Samson,  —  "blacks  out? 
'Pon  my  word,  Tom,  I  never  saw  such  a  coward  in 
my  life.  Now  what  in  the  world  were  you  lagged 
for  that  your  conscience  must  make  you  see  a  nig- 
ger in  his  paint  behind  every  tree,  or  peeping  up 
above  the  scrub  ?  Blacks  !  Poor,  inoffensive  beg- 
gars. Why,  you  had  your  rifle,  had  n't  you,  ready 
to  scare  off  a  hundred  ?     This  makes  six  times  you 
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have  run  home  to  cry  wolf.     And  you  've  left  those 
p  to  take  care  of  themselves,"   he   continued, 
forcing  the  ramrod  into  its  place  as  he  rose  as  if  to 
leave  the  hut. 

"  'T  ain't  wolf  this  time,  master  ;  't  ain't,  indeed," 
cried  the  man,  earnestly ;  and  then,  seeing  his  mas- 
ter's smile  of  incredulity,  he  relapsed  into  a  look  of 
sullen  injury,  and  stood  leaning  upon  his  riile-bar- 
rel. 

il  Here,  come  along."  said  Samson. 

"  Load  up  first,  master,"  said  Tom.  "  'T  is  true, 
indeed,"  lie  exclaimed,  once  more  seeking  to  obtain 
credence  for  his  story.  "  I  saw  scores.  Ask  Teddy 
here." 

Now  Teddy  —  or,  as  he  was  known  in  his  tribe, 
Bidgee-bidgee —  stood  spear  in  hand,  showing  his 
white  teeth,  and  apparently  listening  intently,  from 
the  way  in  which  his  nostrils  expanded  and  twitched. 
That  something  was  amiss  was  evident,  for,  leaning 
his  spear  against  the  wall,  he  now  took  off  the  rag- 
ged blue  shirt  he  wore,  unfastened  his  girdle,  and 
set  free  a  formidable-looking* waddy,  or  club,  before 
throwing  himself  flat  upon  the  ground  to  listen. 

Samson  paused  startled,  and  though  uncharged, 
be  involuntarily  cocked  his  piece  as  Teddy,  the  black 
shepherd,  leaped  up  and  exclaimed, — 

"  BlaCk  fellows  all  a-coming,  —  one  —  two  —  ten 
hundred." 

The  next  instant  he  threw  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude of  attack,  poising  his  spear  ready  for  hurling 
at  the  first  who  should  cross  the  threshold. 

••  Get  out,"  exclaimed  Samson,  recovering  him- 
self; "  here  have  I  lived  now  two  years,  and  only 
seen  a  party  or  two  of  the  poor  wretches  begging, 
and  "  — 

"  But  they  burned  Riley's  hut,  and  butchered  his 
wife  and  children,"  said  Tom,  earnestly. 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  said  Samson,  sturdily  ;  "only 
a  bugbear  made  up  by  some  of  them  pioneering 
chaps  to  frighten  new-comers  from  going  up  country 
and  taking  claims,  so  that  they  may  have  best  choice 
them-elves." 

"  Wallace's  boy's  he"ad  was  battered  in,"  said 
Tom. 

11  Gammon,"  said  Samson,  who,  however,  could 
not  help  looking  uneasily  towards  the  black. 

"  Then  there  was  Ellis's  poor  gal ;  you  know  how 
■aey  served  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  V  "  growled  Samson  ; 
•'  do  you  want  to  frighten  the  women  to  death  ?  " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  clapped  his  hand  over  his  con- 
vict servant's  mouth,  and  glanced  uneasily  towards 
the  door  which  led  into  the  interior  of  the  hut, — 
one  that  was  unusually"  large,  for,  during  Samson's 
pleasant  sojourn  in  this  smiling  wilderness,  matters 
had  prospered  with  him,  and  bit  by  bit  he  had  added 
to  his  dwelling,  and  found  himself  compelled  to 
make  fresh  arrangements  for  his  flocks  and  ever- 
multiplyirfg  herds. 

"  Did  you  call  ?  "  said  a  j)leasant  voice,  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Samson's  comely  wife  made 
her  appearance. 

"  No,"  said  Samson,  "  I  did  n't  call ;  but  —  " 
'•  Here  a  come,"  said  Teddy,  and  all  present 
heard  the  rapid  beat  of  feet,  audible  to  the  black's 
keen  bense  some  time  before.  Tom  cocked  and 
raise*!  hie  rifle;  Samson  snatched  down  a  revolver 
from  a  hook  over  the  fireplace,  knocking  down  and 
breaking  a  little  china  group  of  the  Children  in  the 
\\  uod,  au  ornament  brought  from  the  far-off  Enff- 
issu  home. 

But  the  next  moment  arms  were  lowered,  and 


Teddy's  spear  was  not  thrown,  for  two  men,  whose 
faces  were  known  to  all  present,  dashed  panting 
into  the  hut. 

"  Look  out,"  one  of  them  gasped,  "  the  blacks  arc 
out." 

"Now  then,  master  !"  cried  Tom,  triumphantly. 

"  Don't  see  nothing  blacker  about  than  your  face, 
neighbor,"  said  Samson,  drily,  as  he  turned  to  one 
of  his  visitors.  "  Ain't  neither  of  you  killed,  — are 
you  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  woollen  shirt  to  the  elbow,  showed  a 
long,  jagged,  but  superficial,  scratch  from  the  upper 
joint  to  the  wrist,  with  here  the  blood  drying  fast, 
there  still  standing  in  beads  upon  the  lips  of  the 
wound. 

"  I  might  have  been,"  said  the  new-comer  grimly, 
"  if  the  fellow  who  threw  the  spear  that  made  that 
long  scratch  had  been  truer  in  his  aim.  The  blacks 
are  out  strong,  well  armed,  and  in  their  war-paint; 
and  if  you  don't  want  them  in  here,  Samson  Harris, 
you  'd  better  shut  that  door." 

Half  grudgingly  the  squatter  made  two  steps 
towards  the  door;  then  he  stopped,  for  he  cat 
sight  of  his  wife  standing  with  blanched  and  drawn 
face,  holding  tightly  her  two  children.  She  did  not 
speak  ;  but  as  their  eyes  met,  her  lips  parted  to 
one  word  which  the  father  read  in  an  instant. 
Thought  after  thought  rushed  lightning-like  through 
his  brain ;  all  the  old  colonists'  talcs  and  their  hor- 
rors seemed  to  force  themselves  upon  him  ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Riley's  hut,  and  the  cruel  butchery  of  wife 
and  children,  and  the  other  barbarities  said  to  have 
been  committed ;  the  child  of  a  squatter  na 
Wallace  beaten  to  death  with  clubs ;  the  death  of 
the  blooming  daughter  of  one  Ellis.  A  mist  seemed 
to  swim  before  his  eyes  for  an  instant ;  but  the  next 
he  had  shouted,  "  Come  on,  such  of  you  as  are 
men  "  ;  for  he  had  again  encountered  the  agonized 
face  of  his  wife.  —  again  interpreted  that  one  word 
her  lips  had  parted  to  form,  and  he  dashed  to  the 
hut  door  ;  but  only  to  be  grasped  tightly  by  his  con- 
vict servant,  Tom. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  he  shouted,  "  are  you  mad  ?  " 
he  dealt  the  man  a  heavy  blow  in  the  che3t,  and 
sent  him  staggering  back,  shouting, — 

"  Hold  him,  hold  him  !  " 

"  Let  me  go,  Anderson,  —  Jones  !  "  cried  Samson, 
again  struggling  to  reach  the  door,  but  held  back  by 
the  new-comers.  "  Are  you  mad,  are  you  men, 
when  poor  Mary  is  out  there  in  the  scrub  ?  " 

The  wounded  man  gave  more  of  a  yell  than  a  cry 
as  Samson  Harris  uttered  those  words,  and,  loosing 
his  hold  of  the  father,  he  made  for  the  door  himself, 
but  only  to  fall  heavily,  tripped  up  by  the  waddy 
the  black  shepherd  had  cunningly  thrust  between 
his  legs. 

The  fall  was  heavy ;  but  as  he  went  down  two 
spears  darted  through  the  open  door,  and  stuck 
quivering  one  in  the  floor,  the  other  in  the  table. 
The  next  moment  the  door  was  dashed  to  by  Teddy, 
and  its  rough  wooden  bar  laid  across. 

"  Better  there  than  through  you,  Master  Ander- 
son," said  Tom,  dragging  the  quivering  spear  out  of 
the  table,  and  passing  it  to  Teddy. 

The  young  man  did  not  speak ;  but  his  eyes 
glared,  and  the  curls  of  his  black  beard  teemed  to 
move  and  writhe  as  his  features  worked.  Then, 
grasping  the  rifle  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  turned  to 
Samson  Harris,  saying  in  a  husky  voice :  — 
'•  Are  you  ready  ?  " 
Samson  forced  a  bullet  down  upon  the  powder  of 
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the  rifle  he  was  now  engaged  in  charging,  and 
nodded  his  head  by  way  of  reply. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  now,  and  as  Sam- 
son and  Anderson  prepared  to  make  a  dash  out  to 
reach  the  scrub,  Tom  the  convict,  Anderson's  com- 
panion, and  the  black  made  as  if  to  accompany 
them. 

"  No,"  said  Samson,  hoarsely,  "  stay  and  protect 
them,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  wife  and  the  two  as- 
tonished children.     "  Now  open  the  door." 

At  his  words  Teddy  threw  the  door  widely  open, 
but  before  any  one  could  pass  through  he  dashed  it 
to  again,  while,  as  he  did  so,  Samson  groaned,  for 
"  thud  —  thud  —  thud  "  came  the  sound  of  three 
spears  as  they  stuck  in  the  stout  wood-work,  one 
passing  right  through;  and  he  knew  that,  had  they 
stood  in  the  doorway,  it  would  have  been  to  their 
death. 


"  Frank  Anderson,"  said  Samson  in  a  low  voice, 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  I  always  set  my  face  against 
your  coming  here,  for  I  did  n't  think  you  were  in 
earnest,  my  boy  ;  and  now  —  now  —  if  it 's  to  come 
to  that,"  —  and  he  pointed  to  the  spears,  his  voice 
shaking  a  little  the  while,  —  "I  should  like  to  make 
friends  first,  though  I  have  gone  on  against  you. 
Frank  Anderson,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

The  young  man  groaned  as  he  took  the  proffered 
hand,  and  then  in  the  same  low  voice  he  whis- 
pered, — 

"  But  Maryr,  where  did  she  go  ?     Which  way  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forgive  me ! "  exclaimed  the  wretched 
father,  "  and  I  'd  forgotten  her  till  she  showed  me 
my  duty,"  and  he  nodded  towards  his  trembling 
wife.  "  She  took  the  pail  and  went  to  the  cows, 
half —  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  But  we  must  go  to  her,"  whispered  the  young 
man. 

"  Then  you  '11  have  to  go  with  your  skin  as  full  of 
spears  as  a  porkypine's  back,  master,"  said  Tom,  who 
had  crept  closer  to  them.  "  There  ;  hark  at  that !  " 
he  exclaimed  as  a  burst  of  yells  arose.  "  There  's  a 
good  two  hundred  of  the  black  devils  dancing 
about." 

"  It  would  be  madness  to  go,"  said  Samson,  "  and 
like  sacrificing  three  more  lives;  but  she  may  have 
hid  herself  and  escaped." 

The  young  man  shuddered,  and  then  raised  his 
rifle,  for  a  spear  came  crashing  through  the  window 
but  happily  without  striking  any  one. 

"  Here,"  said  Samson,  rousing  up.  "  Lend  a 
hand  here  ! "  and  with  the  help  of  those  present  he 
half  carried  his  wife  and  two  children  up  a  short 
bidder  to  a  roughly  formed  loft,  full  of  wool  fleeces, 
and  formed  in  the  low-pitched  roof. 

"  There  creep  under  them,"  he  cried,  "  and  first 
pull  up  the  ladder.  Now  hide  yourselves  there ; 
you  '11  be  safe  for- the  present." 

"  Look  out,"  shouted  Tom,  as  Mrs.  Harris  dragged 
up  the  ladder,  and  its  last  rounds  were  beyond  reach, 
while  at  the  warning  cry,  Teddy,  the  black,  and  An- 
derson, discharged  spear  and  rifle  at  a  couple  of 
blacks  who  appeared  at  the  inner  door,  having 
climbed  in  by  one  of  the  windows.  Then  ensued  a 
sharp  struggle,  in  which  desperate  blows  were  given 
on  either  side,  and  then  the  inner  room  was  cleared  ; 
but  not  before  three  of  the  savage  assailants  lay 
writhing  upon  the  floor,  their  life  blood  staining  the 
white  boards  of  the  plain  bedchamber. 

It  was  a  dangerous  task,  and  more  than  one  spear 
flew  through  the  window  as  the  bodies  were  hoisted 


up  and  thrown  through  ;  then  the  opening  was  bar- 
ricaded as  well  as  those  of  the  other  little  front  win- 
dows of  the  hut,  and  one  or  two  stood  at  each, 
ready  to  make  the  next  assault. 

The  thin  blue  smoke  of  the  discharged  pieces 
floated  slowly  upwards,  and  seemed  to  wreathe 
about  over  the  trampled  blood-stains,  when  a  cry 
from  Tom  the  convict,  and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  report  of  his  piece,  summoned  help  to 
the  back  half  kitchen,  half  wash-house,  whose  little 
window  was  the  only  opening  in  the  rear  of  the 
hut. 

The  help  was  needed,  for  about  a  score  of  the 
blacks  had  dashed  up  to  the  opening,  and  were  try- 
ing to  force  their  way  in  ;  but  a  well  kept  up  fire 
from  rifle  and  revolver  drove  them  back,  with  sev- 
eral of  their  number  bleeding  upon  the  ground. 

"  It 's  of  no  use  to  be  merciful,"  exclaimed  Ander- 
son. "  They  must  be  shot  down,  or  we  shall  be  all 
butchered.  Take  a  steady  aim,  sir,  for  your  wife 
and  children's  sake ;  and  I  'd  keep  two  or  three 
shots  left  in  my  revolver  for  the  last." 

Sampson  Harris  turned  and  glared  at  the  wild 
countenance  of  the  young  man  by  his  side,  as  if  to 
ask  what  he  meant ;  but  the  look  was  unnoticed,  for, 
as  if  thirsting  for  blood,  Anderson  kept  on  loading 
and  firing  whenever  one  of  their  enemies  offered  his 
body  as  a  fair  mark. 

At  every  discharge  that  took  effect  there  was  a 
wild  yelling,  above  which  might  be  heard  the 
shrieking  and  wailing  of  the  gins  as  some  famous 
warrior  of  the  tribe  slackened  his  muscles,  let  fall 
spear,  waddy,  shield,  or  boomerang  that  he  should 
hurl  no  more  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  losses,  the  attack 
was  kept  up  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
spear  after  spear  flying  through  the  little  windows, 
or  sticking  in  the  bedding  with  which  they  were 
barricaded,  to  be  dragged  out  and  sent  flying  back 
by  Teddy  the  black,  who  in  his  excitement  had 
reduced  his  costume  still  farther,  only  wanting  a  lit- 
the  yellow,  red,  and  white  paint  to  emulate  the 
warrior  uniform  of  his  enemies. 

But  at  last  the  evening  had  set  in,  for  the  short 
twilight  was  past,  and  the  stars  were  looking  down 
calmly  upon  the  scene  of  the  afternoon's  bloodshed. 
Though  but  shortly  before,  dusky  figure  after  dusky 
figure  might  have  been  seen  gliding  from  tree  to 
tree,  or  darting  across  some  open  spot,  yelling  and 
brandishing  spear  or  club,  now  all  was  silent,  sa»e 
at  times  the  distant  lowing  of  some  of  Samson's 
cattle  or  the  bleating  of  sheep.  Now  and  again, 
too,  would  come  the  barking  and  howling  of  the 
dogs  that  had  been  driven  away  by  the  fierce  na- 
tive onslaught ;  one  of  those  raids  made  upon  the 
settlers,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  usurping  their 
land. 

Samson  Harris  seemed  utterly  prostrated  by  his 
agony  of  soul,  for  again  and  again  —  almost  inces- 
santly —  he  kept  picturing  to  himself  the  child  he 
accused  himself  of  neglecting  struggling  in  the 
hands  of  the  blacks.  He  would  have  gone  to  seek 
her  now,  mad  as  the  act  would  have  been,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
enemies,  but  for  the  prayers  of  his  wife  ;  and  their 
only  hope  seemed  to  be  that  poor  Mary  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  sought  for  refuge  in  the  scrub,  which 
extended  for  some  distance  in  one  direction.  This, 
he  knew,  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly  if  she  had 
been  seen,  for  they  would  have  tracked  her  foot- 
steps to  the  place  of  refuge  with  the  greatest  of 
ease;  their  prayer  was  that  she  might  have  taken 
the  alarm  in  time.     Anderson  and  his  compauion 
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had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  at  the  station  they 
occupied  some  few  miles  from  Samson's  home ;  but 
a  bold  front  and  a  daring  charge  had  enabled  them 
to  combine  their  forces,  so,  as  Anderson  had  hoped, 
to  be  of  some  protection  to  Mary  Harris,  for  whom 
he  had,  in  spite  of  her  father's  opposition,  long  en- 
tertained a  warm  feeling  of  admiration. 

There  was  a  chance  that,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  Mary  might  thread  her  way  amongst  the 
blacks  and  reach  the  hut ;  and  in  this  hope  Ander- 
son stood  at  the  open  door  watching  the  night 
through  hour  after  hour,  his  senses  on  the  stretch. 
More  than  once,  too,  with  Teddy  for  companion,  he 
walked  for  some  little  distance  round  the  hut ;  but, 
stumbling  over  the  body  of  one  of  their  enemies,  he 
fell  amongst  the  bushes  with  so  loud  a  crash  that  he 
was  glad  to  retreat,  and  stand  watching  once  more 
at  his  post. 

An  inspection  after  the. afternoon's  struggle  had 
proved  that,  beyond  a  few  scratches,  the  defenders 
of  the  hut  had  escaped  unharmed  ;  and  but  for  the 
fearful  anxiety  which  oppressed  all  present,  they 
would  hopefully  have  looked  for  the  morning,  ready 
to  meet  their  enemy  again  with  renewed  courage. 
Provisions  they  had  in  plenty  to  sustain  them,  if 
needs  were,  for  weeks.  Ammunition,  too,  showed 
no  sign  of  running  short,  till  Samson  opened  a 
little  keg,  to  find  that  the  powder  it  should  have 
contained  was  powder  no  more,  but  one  hard  mass, 
into  which  it  had  been  turned  by  the  dripping  from 
the  roof.  The  bad  news  was  conveyed  fi*om  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  grim  silence  the  men  examined 
their  powder-flasks,  to  find  that  he  who  was  most 
wealthy  possessed  but  two  charges  beyond  the  one 
in  his  rifle. 

"  Will  they  attack  again  to-morrow?"  was  the 
oft-repeated  question.  One  thought  they  would 
for  revenge,  and  never  rest  content  until  all  within 
the  hut  were  destroyed ;  another  was  of  opinion 
that  they  would  be  too  demoralized,  and  that  the 
morning  light  would  find  them  all  miles  away ;  but 
this  last  supposition  was  too  full  of  hope  to  be 
believed  in.  Anderson  and  Plarris  rarely  spoke, 
but  while  the  others,  fearless  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  natives  never  attack  by  night,  slept  heavily, 
they  watched  on,  repeating  to  themselves,  as  they 
pictured  the  solemn  silence  of  the  vast  woods 
around,  the  camp  of  the  natives,  and  their  savage 
cruelties,  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  — 
"  Where  was  Mary  ?  " 


Watching  the  long  night  through,  with  strain- 
ing eyes  constantly  directed  at  every  spot  that 
seemed  never  so  little  darker  than  the  night  itself. 
Bush,  tree,  farming  implement,  all  in  their  turn 
were  magnified  into  enemies,  performing  the  same 
duty  as  the  inmates  of  the  hut,  and  waiting  to  spy 
out  their  weakness  and  the  best  place  for  the 
morrow's  assault.  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
the  watchful  stars  still  shed  their  peaceful  light,  a 
change  came  over  the  wakeful  ones,  and  objects 
that  had  before  been  looked  upon  as  enemies  were 
taken  for  the  figure  of  her  whose  absence  had 
created  such  a  void  in  more  than  one  heart.  But 
though  Anderson  started  hopefully  again  and  again, 
and  roused  the  sleeping  black  by  his  side,  there  was 
no  rustling,  gliding  step,  no  eager  light  form  of  the 
fair  young  girl,  who,  with  beating  heart,  had 
threaded  her  way  amidst  her  sleeping  enemies,  and 
now  bounded  towards  the  hut  for  shelter. 

Anderson  groaned,  and  could  have  torn  his  hair, 


as,  disappointed,  feverish,  and  restless,  he  once  more 
walked  round  the  hut,  listening  attentively  for 
sound  where  all  was  still  in  the  vast  region  around, 
even  to  solemnity.  But  in  vain;  and,  could  he  have 
done  so,  he  might  have  sought  in  sleep  that  rest  and 
refreshening  his  jaded  body  needed. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  the  pale  pearly  gray ;  then 
the  far-up  faint  pink  tinge;  then  the  blushing, 
glowing  clouds;  then  the  gorgeous  golden  arrows 
darting  to  the  zenith ;  and  lastly,  as  if  with  a 
bound,  came  the  glorious  sun  himself,  to  beam  upon 
the  earth  with  smiles,  as  though  all  were  peace,  and 
sorrow  a  thing  unknown.  But  there  was  neither 
rest  nor  peace,  for  with  a  Series  of  frantic  yells  the 
blacks  again  showed  themselves,  crying,  leaping, 
dancing,  shouting,  partly  to  alarm  their  enemies, 
partly  to  work  themselves  up  to  the  fighting  pitch! 
Their  faces  were  streaked  with  a  kind  of  red  ochre 
and  pipe-clay,  while,  upon  the  little  bark  shields  they 
carried,  grotesquely  hideous  human  faces  were  de- 
picted, to  intimidate  those  whom  they  attacked. 
Nude,  save  for  the  opossum-skin  strip  knotted  loose- 
ly round  their  loins,  they  once  more  came  boldly  up 
to  their  attack  upon  the  hut,  hurling  spear  and 
boomerang,  —  those  singular  weapons,  which,  fail- 
ing to  strike  the  object  aimed  at,  returned  to  the 
thrower's  hand. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  so  far  as  the  inmates 
were  concerned,  but  to  fire  till  the  last  bullet  and 
grain  of  powder  should  be  expended,  and  then  trust 
to  such  weapons  as  they  could  muster  for  close 
quarters,  giving  up  being  a  question  never  once 
mooted  ;  and  now,  as  shot  after  shot  was  fired,  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  effect  in  the  bright  red  spot  or 
long  gash  in  the  flesh,  where  a  bullet  had  struck  ob- 
liquely. But  when  fighting  in  defence  of  life,  men 
have  but  little  compunction  for  those  who  would  rob 
them  of  the  gift ;  and  it  was  with  a  grim  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  savage  after  savage  was  seen  to  fall, 
till  a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  had  dashed  up  to  the 
hut,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  chest,  leaped  in  the  air, 
and  fell  motionless,  when  Anderson  threw  down  his 
rifle,  saying,  "  That 's  the  last  charge." 

A  gloomy  silence  ensued.  Men  gazed  from  one 
to  the  other ;  then  fixed  long  and  anxious  looks  up- 
on those  who  had  been  their  leaders  in  the  fight,  as 
if  expecting  them  to  hit  upon  some  plan  of  escape 
from  the  death  that  seemed  imminent.  Now  they 
swept  the  approaches  to  the  hut,  in  hopes  that  some 
strong  party  of  settlers  might  be  on  the  way  to 
them,  either  bound  for  a  new  station,  or,  knowing 
that  they  were  attacked,  with  a  mission  for  their 
rescue.  But  in  a  place  where  a  fresh  face  was  not 
seen  once  in  three  months,  they  knew  well  that  such 
succor  was  next  to  impossible. 

Mrs.  Harris,  patient  and  calmer  than  any  one 
present,  still  lay  with  her  little  ones  hidden  in  the 
wool-loft ;  but  as  from  time  to  time,  when  she  came 
to  the  edge,  her  eye  met  that  of  Anderson,  there  was 
a  mutual  reading  of  the  agony  each  suffered, 
hidden  though  it  was  beneath  the  semblance  of 
stoicism. 

The  stillness  that  had  followed  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight  seemed  at  length  to  have  grown 
unbearable  :  men  felt  that  treachery  was  at  work 
somewhere,  and  momentarily  expected  an  attack 
from  some  unguarded  part.  They  grew  distrustful, 
and  more  than  once  Anderson  caught  himself  going 
from  window  to  window,  to  see  that  a  proper  watch 
was  kept  where  he  anticipated  danger. 

At  length,  half  maddened  by  the  mental  pain  he 
suffered,  Anderson  cast  himself  despairingly  upon 
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the  floor  of  the  hut,  turning  his  face  from  those 
around,  that  they  might  not  see  its  workings. 

The  young  man':;  action  was  not  without  its  ef- 
fect ;  for  his  companion,  the  friend  who  had  escaped 
with  him  from  the  blacks'  assault  upon  the  previous 
day,  now  broke  the  silence,  saying,  in  utter  forget- 
fulucss  of  the -woman  and  children, — 

"  It  'a  all  over,  my  men  :  we  may  as  well  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  make  a  rush  of  it  right  into 
the  black  mob,  as  stop  here  and  be  burnt  out  like 
squirrels  in  a  tree.  I  can't  bear  this  standing  still 
any  longer." 

But  though  he  looked  from  face  to  face,  no  man 
answered  him,  but  on  the  whole  avoided  his  gaze, 
and  watched  on  at  the  dusky  figures  of  the  savages 
as  they  moved  incessantly  to  and  fro.  When,  seeing 
that  his  words  were  of  none  effect,  he  coolly  laid 
aside  his  rifle,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeve,  and,  opening 
a  large  knife,  began  to  rub  and  sharpen  it  upon  the 
hearthstone. 

The  mental  anxiety  was  frightful ;  for,  let  alone 
the  thoughts  of  poor  Mary's  fate,  it  was  as  though 
Death  were  about  to  descend  upon  the  watchers 
from  moment  to  moment,  while  they  were  debarred 
from  making  a  single  struggle  for  life. 

The  morning  fled,  and  noon  came;  and  still  there 
was  no  further  attack,  and  wounded  figures  had 
been  seen  to  struggle  and  gradually  stiffen  into  the 
rigidity  of  death  within  their  sight ;  others  to  crawl 
by  slow  degrees  into  the  shelter  of  the  bashes,  un- 
heeded by  their  savage  companions.  But  still  no 
further  attack  was  made,  it  seeming  evident  that 
the  blacks  were  holding  a  consultation  amongst 
themselves  in  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  bushes  but 
a  short  distance  off. 

Now  a  black  figure  would  glide  into  sight,  and 
look  menacingly  towards  the  hut  before  darting  out 
of  sight  once  more.  Then  there  was  a  long  interval 
before  another  was  seen ;  and  then  eyes  were 
strained  amongst  the  trees  in  vain  for  a  sight  of 
their  enemies. 

The  heat  had  been  excessive,  and,  the  small  sup- 
ply of  water  within  the  hut  being  exhausted,  the 
men  began  to  suffer  terribly,  what  little  they  had 
had  having  been  nobly  given  up  to  Mrs.  Harris  and 
the  children.  All  at  once,  though,  Teddy  seized  a 
pail,  and,  lolling  out  his  tongue  like  a  thirsty  dog, 
began  to  pant,  and  to  make  signs  that  he  should  be 
let  out  to  fetch  water,  —  signs  that  were  quite  un- 
necessary, for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  in  his  master's  language. 

But  Harris  was  immovable,  and  ordered  him 
back.  The  black's  fidelity  had  been  too  often  tried, 
and  Samson  felt  that  jje  could  not  afford  to  risk  the 
loss  of  one  faithful  servant  at  a  time  like  this.  So 
Teddy  put  down  the  pail,  upon  seeing  his  master's 
mood,  seized  again  waddy  and  spear,  and  drooping, 
panting  and  tongue-lolling,  took  his  place  at  one  of 
the  windows  to  watch  again  for  his  enemies. 

His  face  was  a  study  as  he  stood  there  watching : 
his  eyes  half  closed,  mouth  twitching,  and  nostrils 
working.  He  was  evidently  perplexed,  and  more 
than  once  made  a  movement  as  if  to  climb  out  of 
the  window ;  but  at  length  his  face  changed  into  a 
fixed  immobility,  and  he  seemed  waiting  till  his 
master  should  command. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  all  was  still  silent. 
From  watching,  Samson  took  to  examining  the 
powder-keg  once  mere.  But  it  all  seemed  turned 
to  a  solid  mass,  till  with  a  hatchet  he  knocked  off 
hoop  after  hoop,  cleared  away  the  little  staves,  and 
struck  the  block  heavily  with  the  hatchet,  to  find, 


when  the  shell  was  broken,  that  within  were  some 
pounds  of  uninjured  powder,  at  the  sight  of  whose 
grimy  grains  men's  hearts  rose,  and  rifles  were  load- 
ed, and  flasks  eagerly  filled. 

In  readiness  once  more,  they  awaited  the  next  at- 
tack ;  but  the  sun  had  long  begun  to  descend,  and 
for  hours  they  had  neither  heard  a  yell  nor  seen  a 
single  figure  gliding  from  amongst  the  trees. 

"  Um  all  gone,"  cried  the  black  shepherd,  sudden- 
ly ;  "  here,  Juno." 

And  in  effect,  frisking  and  playing  about  in  front 
of  the  hut,  one  of  Samson's  dogs  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, whining  and  howling  till  it  was  admitted ; 
but  fearing  that  the  blacks  might  still  be  within 
reach,  Samson  kept  his  companions  within  doors, 
only  yielding  to  the  appeal  of  Teddy  that  he  might 
go  out  and  see. 

Teddy  glided  like  a  great  snake  out  of  the  back 
window,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight ;  but  before  long 
a  horse  or  two,  some  sheep,  and  the  cows  came 
bleating  and  lowing  about  the  hut,  affording  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  savages,  of  whom  they  have  a 
wholesome  dread,  —  fleeing  rapidly  at  the  sight  of 
their  spears,  —  had  departed. 

And  now  began  the  search  for  Mary,  all  present 
knowing  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  find  her  liv- 
ing or  dead ;  though  almost  all  felt,  as  they  set  about 
their  search  with  heavy  hearts,  that  the  wailing 
mother's  fears  were  not  without  cause. 

In  case  of  a  surprise,  they  all  kept  together,  fear- 
ing to  shout,  but  encouraging  the  dog  to  hunt  around, 
when  suddenly  Anderson's  rifle  rose  to  his  shoulder, 
and  he  was  about  to  fire,  but  perceived  just  in  time 
that  the  black  figure  rapidly  approaching  was  that 
of  Teddy  the  shepherd. 

"  All  gone  right  'way,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
sagaciously,  as  he  pointed  out  the  faintly  marked 
trail  made  by  the  departing  savages,  while  he  was 
loud  in  his  declarations  that  they  were  "  too  much 
fright,  come  hack  never  —  ever."  When  asked  what 
he  thought  about  the  missing  girl,  he  only  shook  his 
head,  and  would  not  answer  till  pressed,  when  his 
reply  was,  "  No  know,  —  try  find  " ;  and,  bending 
down,  he  began  to  scan  every  footprint  in  the  direc- 
tion she  would  have  been  likely  to  take,  till  darkness 
put  a  stop  to  the  search,  and  all  save  Samson  and 
Anderson  returned  to  the  hut. 

No  one  saw  the  agony  of  those  two  men,  as  now, 
slowly  Avorking  their  Avay  through  the  bushes,  stum- 
bling with  utter  weariness,  they  strode  on  till  nature 
would  hold  out  no  longer,  and  they  sunk  down,  worn 
out,  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  beneath  the  watch- 
ing stars ;  but  only  to  leap  up,  reproaching  them- 
selves for  their  relaxed  efforts,  as  they  hurried  back 
to  the  hut  to  try  and  hear  some  tidings  of  the  lost 
girl. 


The  haggard,  drawn  countenance  of  Samson 
Harris's  wife  saluted  them  as  they  hurried  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  in  that  encounter,  where  each 
sought  for  news  or  hope,  it  was  plain  enough  to  read 
the  bitter  tidings  written  in  each  anxious  face.  An- 
derson turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  was  proceed- 
ing towards  the  dense  scrub,  when  Samson  called  to 
him  to'  halt,  as  he  kicked  at  the  black  shepherd  to 
rouse  him  from  his  heavy  sleep. 

Ten  minutes  after,  with  Teddy  leading  the  way, 
they  were  examining  the  ground,  step  by  step,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  track  by  which  Mary  had 
entered  the  scrub  ;  but  the  grass  was  so  trampled  in 
every    direction   that   the    task   seemed    hopeless. 
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Footprints  and  trails  there  were  lacing  and  inter- 
lacing, one  destroying  the  identity  of  the  other;  but 

though  seeking,  as  it  were,  entirely  in  the  dark,  they 
pressed  on  hour  after  hour.  Ever  and  again,  either 
the  father  or  Anderson  shuddered  when  they  came 
upon  some  spot  where  blood  sullied  the  fair  green 
herbage  with  its  crimson  stains  ;  and,  when  such  a 
place  occurred,  they  traced  the  blood-spots  trem- 
blingly, and  in  dread  lest  they  should  stumble  in 
their  next  step  upon  the  body  of  her  they  sought. 

But  no  such  harrowing  sight  met  their  gaze  ;  and 
still  to  and  fro  they  searched,  shouting  at  intervals, 
till  night  again  put  a  stop  to  their  efforts. 

Day  after  day  passed  of  indefatigable  search,  and 
the  thought  occurred  again  and  again  to  Samson 
that  the  blacks  must  have  dragged  the  poor  girl  oil 
with  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  Teddy  would  not 
hear  of  it,  saying,  "  Wait  a  bit, — find  um  soon; 
black  feller  no  take  white  girl  away."  Anderson, 
too,  seemed  of  opinion  that  Mary  was  still  near  at 
hand,  and  with  torn  and  bleeding  hands  and  face  he 
still  kept  up  the  weary  search,  till  long  after  it  was 
certain  that,  if  the  poor  girl  were  found  in  the  scrub, 
life  would  be  there  no  more. 

Dense,  impenetrable  almost,  the  scrub  extend- 
ed mile  after  mile,  mile  after  mile,  to  an  indefi- 
nite distance,  presenting  ever  the  same  features;  so 
that  if  the  poor  girl  had  been  alarmed  by  the  sava- 
ges and  hurried  for  safety  into  the  wilderness,  guide 
there  was  none;  and,  like  many  another,  she  might 
toil  on  till  she  fell  exhausted,  to  perish  of  inanition. 
To  a  dweller  in  England  the  idea  of  being  lost  in 
the  bush  seems  absurd  ;  but  out  in  the  great  Austra- 
lian wilds,  where  everything  is  on  so  grand  —  so 
apparently  illimitable  —  a  scale,  strong  and  ardent 
men  have  been  before  now  known  to  wander  from 
the  beaten  track  to  where  pathway  there  was  none 
through  the  untrodden  wild,  and  to  wander  on  and 
on  till  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

But  had  Mary  wandered  away  in  dread,  fleeing 
for  safety  through  the  thorny  waste  ?  They  could 
not  answer  the  question;  and,  in  spite  of  making  an 
ever-widening  circle  to  try  and  discover  the  trail,  all 
seemed  vain.  Samson  would  have,  pushed  off  by  the 
track  taken  by  the  savages,  but  for  the  persuasions 
of  Anderson  ;  and  though  so  far  disappointment  had 
attended  his  efforts,  Teddy  seemed  pleased  at  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  often,  down  upon  hands 
and  knees,  he  examined  every  blade  of  grass  and 
leaf. 

The  traces  left  by  the  marauding  party  extended 
right  round  the  hut,  and  for  some  distance  back  into 
the  wild  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  beyond  that 
circle  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  seekers  were 
directed  ;  but  days  wore  on  without  any  success,  the 
difficulty  growing  greater  each  hour,  in  a  land 
where  vegetation  is  rapid  and  grass  would  soon 
spring  up  where  the  foot  had  pressed,  as  was  very 
apparent ;  for  on  the  eighth  morning,  when  they 
again  started  upon  their  apparently  hopeless  task, 
the  tracks  of  the  savages  were  in  many  places  hard- 
ly to  be  seen.  All  dread  of  their  enemies'  return 
seemed  lost  in  this  great  trouble,  and  they  wan- 
dered on  hour  after  hour,  heedless  of  danger,  till  on 
this  last  day  they  were  at  a  spot  many  miles  from 
home,  where  there  was  an  opening  in  the  -dense 
scrub,  —  the  rough  head  of  rock  and  huge  boulder 
being  thrust  here  and  there  through  the  soil  to  form 
a  desolate  wilderness,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  —  mile 
after  mile  of  rugged  stony  undulation,  upon  which 
the  sun  beat  down  with  a  heat  that  was  all  but  un- 
bearable. 
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For  days  past  Teddy  had  been  taciturn  and 
moody,  hunting  on  still,  and  apparently  examining 
every  inch  of  ground  ;  but  he  hardly  answered  when 
spoken  to,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
S  imson  and  Anderson  were  disappointed  in  his 
tracking  abilities,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and 
had  before  now  often  proved  to  be  of  no  mean 
order. 

Evening  was  fast  approaching,  when  it  seemed  to 
Ander.-on  that  the  black  had  made  some  discovery, 
for  he  was  pressing  on  in  one  particular  direction, 
though,  when  shouted  to,  he  took  no  heed.  Tired 
and  worn,  however,  sick  at  heart  with  many  disap- 
pointments, father  and  lover  sat  down  to  rest,  when 
at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  they  heard  the  well- 
known  "  cooey  "  of  the  black,  reiterated  again  and 
again.  So,  desponding,  they  rose  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  to  meet  the  black  at  last 
looking  eager,  and  yet  startled,  —  apparently  afraid 
to  communicate  his  intelligence  to  Samson,  —  and 
turning  in  his  track  to  retrace  his  steps  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  when,  just  as  night  was  falling,  he  halted, 
stepped  aside,  and  pointed  onwards  to  where  there 
was  a  little  eminence  visible  in  front  of  the  father! 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  push  on,"  cried  Anderson, 
huskily  ;  but  Samson  grasped  at  his  arm,  and  would 
have  stayed  him  had  he  not  thrust  him  aside  and 
dashed  forward,  to  be  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments 
amongst  the  bushes  which  here  grew  thickly. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  when, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  Samson  followed  in 
his  steps,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  and  brain 
apparently  stunned,  feeling  that  some  dread  horror 
was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him,  but  only  in  a 
numb,  helpless  way.  The  black  came  close  behind, 
watching  him  intently,  till,  parting  the  bushes,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Anderson,  kneeling  by  the  figure 
they  had  so  long  sought ;  for,  lying  as  if  peacefully 
sleeping,  beneath  the  scanty  shade  of  a  stunted  bush, 
through  whose  thin  sharp  leaves  the  evening  breeze 
sighed  mournfully,  was  the  sleeping  girl,  whose  torn 
garments,  lacerated  feet,  and  arm  bent  beneath  her 
head,  showed  that  she  had  indeed  fled  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  savages,  and  wandered  on  and  on 
hopelessly  till  she  had  lain  down,  as  she  imagined,  to 
sleep  her  last  long  sleep.  The  hand  which  Anderson 
grasped  was  tightly  clutched  ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
coldness,  the  thin  blue  lips,  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
unnatural  pallor  of  her  face,  it  was  evident  that  she 
lived.  The  father,  though,  knew  it  not,  neither  did 
Anderson  ;  for,  weeping  like  children,  they  knelt  on 
either  side,  dreading  to  move  her,  for  she  seemed 
now  doubly  sacred  in  their  eyes. 

"  Better  tnan  that  we  should  never  have  found 
her,"  said  Samson,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Teddy  sure  a  find  her  some  day.  Now  fetch  a 
water,  and  give  her  drink,"  exclaimed  the  black; 
and  taking  up  what  neither  of  the  others  had  no- 
ticed, —  the  milking-pail  that  the  poor  girl  must  have 
carried  from  day  to  day  in  her  many  wanderings, — 
he  went  off  and  soon  returned  with  water. 

"  Keep  back,  fool,"  exclaimed  Anderson,  as  the 
black  pushed  up  to  Mary's  head,  and,  scooping  up 
some  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  made  as  if 
to  pour  it  over  the  reclining  form. 

"  No  dead,"  exclaimed  Teddy  ;  "  give  her  drink. 
Dah  !  "  he  ejaculated;  for  at  that  moment  Anderson 
gave  a  cry  of  joy  on  seeing  a  slight  quivering  in  one 
eyelid,  while  the  thin  blue  lips  parted  to  emit  a 
sigh,  faint  as  that  of  the  wind  above  their  heads. 

They  had  reached  the  poor  girl  in  time  ;  but  so 
near  had  she  been  to  her  last  breath,  that  weeks 
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elapsed,  during  which  she  lay  almost  insensible  upon 
the  borders  of  that  unknown  land  to  which  she  had 
so  nearly  travelled,  before  she  could  be  said  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

Hers  was  a  simple  story,  —  one  that  she  often 
told  in  after  years  to  Anderson's  children,  as,  a 
happy  wife,  she  sat  beneath  his  prosperous  roof,  —  a 
story  of  how  she  had  finished  milking  one  cow,  and 
was  carrying  her  pail  to  the  next,  when  the  gliding 
form  of  a  black  in  his  war  paint  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. Her  first  idea  was  to  flee  to  the  hut ;  but  that 
she  soon  saw  was  utterly  impossible,  for  figure  after 
figure  appeared  between  her  and  safety,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  back  quietly  into  the  scrub,  and 
then,  with  the  pail  she  carried  catching  in  the  bush- 
es, so  that  the  white  milk  splashed  out  from  time  to 
time,  she  fled  on  hastily,  —  always  with  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  being  tracked. 
•  How  it  was  she  clung  to  the  pail,  seemed  to  her 
•a  mystery  ;  but  it  was  her  salvation,  for,  utterly  worn 
out  at  last,  she  had  fallen  on  her  knees  in  the  dense 
wood  as  darkness  came  on,  dreading  to  move,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  she  remembered  the  milk,  and 
drank  eagerly  of  the  remaining  but  sadly  diminished 
supply.  The  next  day  she  wandered  on  and  on, 
helplessly  lost,  ever  changing  her  course,  and  fleeing 
in  dread  from  the -blacks  she  felt  assured  were  on 
her  trail.  The  milk  gave  her  life  and  strength  that 
day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  as  she  husbanded  and 
eked  out  the  failing  drops  with  water,  till  the  time 
came  when  all  seemed  a  feverish  dream,  wherein  she 
was  struggling  on  through  thorny  wastes,  with  the 
hot  sun  pouring  its  fervid  beams  upon  her  head. 

She  knew  no  more,  for  her  next  recollection  was 
of  waking,  in  her  own  old  bed  at  the  hut,  as  from  a 
long  and  troubled  dream,  till  a  glance  at  her  wasted 
hands,  and  an  attempt  to  rise,  told  her  that  the 
dream  was  true. 

The  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  fire,  have  long 
since  cleared  the  desolate  scrub,  where  herbage, 
the  pasture  of  many  a  herd  and  flock,  has  sprung 
up  ;  the  advance  of  civilization,  too,  has  dotted  the 
wide  plain  with  homestead  and  shepherd's  hut, 
whose  frequency  would  now  render  such  a  catas- 
trophe almost  impossible,  save  further  up  the  coun- 
try, where  claims  are  new,  and  civilization  and  sav- 
agedom  still  battle  for  the  pre-eminence  ;  but  the 
story  is  well  known,  and  there  were,  not  long  since, 
many  who  were  willing  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
Miry  Harris  was  found  on  the  point  of  death,  — 
Lost  in  the  Scrub. 


WEAK  SISTERS. 
The  line  at  w'Lich  a  virtue  becomes  a  vice 
through  excess  can  never  be  exactly  defined,  being 
one  of  those  uncertain  conditions  which  each  mind 
must  determine  for  itself.  But  there  is  a  line, 
wheresoever  we  may  chose  to  set  it,  and  it  is  just 
this  fine  dividing  mark  which  womeu  are  so  apt  to 
overrun.  For  women,  as  a  rule,  are  nothing  if  not 
extreme.  Whether  as  saints  or  sinners,  they  carry 
a  principle  to  its  outside  limits,  and  of  all  partisans 
are  the  most  thoroughgoing,  whether  it  be  to  serve 
God  or  the  devil,  liberty  or  bigotry,  Bible  Commu- 
nism or  Calvinistic  Election.  Sometimes  they  are 
just  as  extreme  in  their  absolute  negation  of  force, 
and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which 
they  would  confine  all  human  expression  either  by 
word  or  deed,  —  and  especially  all  expression  of 
feminine  life.  These  are  the  women  who  carry 
womanly  gentleness   into  the  exaggeration  of  self- 
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abasement,  and  make  themselves  mere  footstools  for 
the  stronger  creature  to  kick  at  his  pleasure  ;  the 
weak  sisters,  who  think  all  self-reliance  unfeminine, 
and  any  originality  of  thought  or  character  an 
offence  against  the  ordained  inferiority  of  their  sex. 
They  are  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  human  family ; 
creatures  which  live  by  and  on  the  strength  of 
others  ;  unable  to  stand  alone,  and,  when  deprived 
of  their  adventitious  support,  falling  to  the  ground 
in  a  ruin  perhaps  worse  than  death.  It  is  sad  to  see 
one  of  these  weak  sisters  when  given  up  to  herself 
after  she  has  lived  on  the  strength  of  another.  As 
a  wife,  she  was  probably  a  docile,  gentle  kind  of 
Medora,  —  at  least  on  the  outside,  for  we  must  not 
confound  weakness  with  amiability, — suffering 
many  things  because  of  imperfect  servants  and  un- 
profitable tradesmen,  maybe  because  of  unruly 
children  and  encroaching  friends,  none  of  whom 
she  has  so  much  moral  power  as  will  enable  her  to 
hold  in  check ;  but  on  the  whole  drifting  through 
her  days  peacefully  enough,  and,  though  always  in 
difficulties,  never  quite  aground.  She  had  a  tower 
of  strength  in  her  husband,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
assistance  in  all  she  undertook,  whether  it  was  to 
give  a  dose  of  Dalby  to  the  child,  or  a  scolding  to 
the  maid,  or  to  pronounce  upon  the  soundness  of 
two  rival  sects  each  touting  for  her  soul. 

While  he  lived  she  obeyed  his  counsel,  —  not  al- 
ways without  a  futile  echo  of  discontent  in  her  own 
heart, —  and  copied  his  opinions  with  what  amount 
of  accuracy  nature  had  bestowed  on  her;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  more  often  making  a  travesty 
than  a  fac-simile,  according  to  the  trick  of  inferior 
translators,  and  not  necessarily  better  pleased  with 
his  opinions  than  with  his  counsels.  For  your  weak 
sister  is  frequently  peevish,  and,  though  unable  to 
originate,  is  not  always  ready  to  obey  cheerfully  ; 
cheerfulness  indeed  being  for  the  most  part  an  at- 
tribute of  power.  Still,  there  stood  her  tower  of 
strength,  and  while  it  stood,  she,  the  parasite  grow- 
ing round  it,  did  well  enough,  and  flourished  with  a 
pleasant  semblance  of  individual  life  into  the  hollow- 
ness  of  which  it  was  no  one's  business  to  inquire. 
But  if  the  tower  falls,  where  is  the  ivy  ?  Take  away 
the  husband  and  what  becomes  of  the  wife,  when 
one  has  been  the  life  and  the  other  only  the  para- 
site ?  Abandoned  to  the  poor  resources  of  her  own 
judgment,  she  is  like  one  suddenly  thrown  into  deep 
water,  not  knowing  how  to  swim.  She  has  no 
judgment.  She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
rely  on  the  mind  of  another,  that  her  own  is  paral- 
yzed for  want  of  use.  She  is  any  one's  tool,  any 
one's  echo,  and,  worse  than  that,  if  left  to  herself  she 
is  any  one's  victim.  All  she  wants  is  to  be  spared 
the  hardship  of  self-reliance,  and  to  be  direoted  free 
of  individual  exertion.  She  is  utterly  helpless,  — 
helpless  to  act,  to  direct,  to  decide ;  and  it  depends 
on  the  mere  chance  of  proprietorship  whether  her 
slavery  will  be  degradation  or  protection,  ruin  or 
safety.  For  she  will  be  a  slave,  whosoever  may  be 
her  proprietor,  being  the  pabulum  of  which  slaves 
and  victims  are  naturally  formed.  The  old  age  of 
Medora  is  Mrs.  Borradaile,  who,  if  her  husband  had 
lived,  would  have  probably  ended  her  life  in  an 
honorable  captivity  and  a  well-directed  subservi- 
ency. 

We  often  see  this  kind  of  helpless  weakness  in 
the  daughter  of  a  m  in  of  overbearing  will,  or  of  a 
termagant  mother  fond  of  managing  and  impatient 
of  opposition.  During  the  plastic  time  of  her  life, 
when  education  might  perhaps  have  developed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  mental  muscle,  and  by  a  course 
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of  judicious  moulding  she  night  have  been  somc- 
wb;i:  up,  she  is  snubbed  and  suppr 

till  ;..'  ont  of  ber.      She  is  taught 

the  virii!  tion  till  she  has  no  self  to 

abnegate,  and  the  backbone  of  her  individuality  is  so 
andy  broken  that  at  last  there  is  no  backbone 
left  in  her  to  break.  She  has  become  a  mete  human 
mollusk,  which,  when  it  loses  its  native  shell,  drifts 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  chance  current*  into  the 
maw  of  any  stronger  creature  that  may  fancy  her 
for  his  prey.  One  often  sees  these  poor  things  left 
orphans  and  friend!  or  fifty  years  of  age. 

They  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  leading-strings, 
and  now  are  utterly  unable  to  walk  alone  | 
infants  in  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  business,  of 
human  life;  their  youth  is  gone,  and  with  it  such 
beauty  and  attractiveness  as  they  might  have  had, 
so  that  men  who  might  have  liked  them  when  fresh 
and  gentle  at  twenty  do  not  care  to  accept  their 
wrinkled  helplessness  at  forty  ;  they  have  been  kept 
in  and  kept  down,  and  so  have  made  no  friends  of 
r  own  ;  and  then,  when  the  strong-willed  father 
dies,  or  the  termagant  mother  goes  to  the  place 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  the  mollusk 
they  have,  hitherto  protected  is  left  defenceless  and 
alone.  If  she  has  money,  her  chances  of  < 
from  the  social  sharks  always  on  the  look-out  for  fat 
morsels  are  very  small  indeed.  It  is  well  if  she  falls 
into  no  worse  hands  than  those  of  legitimate  priests 
of  either1  section,  whether  enthusiastic  for  cin 
or  crazy  for  missions  ;  and  if  her  money  is  put  to  no 
baser  use  than  supplying  church  embroidery  for 
some  Brother  Ignatius  at  home,  or  blankets  for  con- 
verted Africans  in  the  tropics. 

It  might  go  into  Agapemones,  into  spiritual  Athe- 
naeums, into  Bond  Street  back  parlors,  where  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  good,  take  it  any  way  one  would  ; 
for,  as  it  must  go  into  some  side-channel  dug  by 
stronger  hands  than  hers,  the  question  is,  into 
which  of  the  innumerable  conduits  offered  for  the 
conveyance  of  superfluous  means  shall  it  be  direct- 
ed ?  This  is  the  woman  who  is  sure  to  give  in  to 
religious  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  the  convent  system  would  be  a 
godsend  past  words  to  describe.  She  is  unfit  for 
the  life  of  the  world  outside.  She  has  neither 
strength  to  protect  herself,  nor  beauty  to  win  the 
loving  protection  of  men;  she  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
precious  charge,  but  she  will  be  made  a  pitiable  vic- 
tim ;  and  under  the  gloomiest  aspect  possible  rarely 
the  narrow  safety  of  a  convent  cell  is  a  better  fate 
for  her  than  the  publicity  of  the  witness-box  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  As  she  mustMiave  a  master,  her  con- 
dition depends  on  what  master  she  has ;  and  the  whole 
line  of  her  future  on  whether  she  is  directed  or  "  ex- 
ploited," and  used  to  serve  noble  ends  or  base  ones. 

As  a  mother,  the  weak  sister  is  even  more  unsatis- 
factory than  as  a  spinster  left  to  herself  with  funds 
which  she  can  manipulate  at  pleasure.  She  is  af- 
fectionate and  devoted  ;  but  of  what  use  are  affec- 
tion and  devotion  without  guiding  sense  or  judg- 
ment ?  Even  in  the  nursery,  and  while  the  little 
ones  need  only  physical  care,  she  is  more  obstruc- 
tive than  helpful,  never  having  so  much  self-reliance 
or  readiness  of  wit  as  to  dare  a  remedy  for  one  of 
those  sudden  maladies  incidental  to  children,  and 
dangerous  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
they  are  allowed  to  run  unchecked.  And  if  she 
should  by  chance  remember  anything  of  present 
value,  she  has  no  power  to  make  her  children  take 
what  they  don't  like  to  take,  or  do  what  they  don't 
like  to  do.     In  the  horror  of  an  accident  she  is  lost. 


If  her  child  were  to  cut  an  artery,  she  would  lake  it 
up  into  her  lap  tenderly  enough,  but  she  would  nev- 
am  of  stopping  the  /low;  if  it  swallowed  poi- 
son, she  would  send  for  the  doctor  who  lives  ten  miles 
away  ;  and  if  it  set  herself  on  fire,  she  would  proba- 
bly rush  with  it  into  the  street  for  the  chance  of  as- 
sistance from  a  friendly  passer-by. 

She  never  ha  as  under  command   and 

cable ;  and  her  action  in  a  moment  of  danger 
generally  consists  in  unavailing  pity  or  in  obstruc- 
tive terror,  as  she  herself  is  safe  or  involved,  but 
nerer  in  useful  service  or  in  valuable  suggestion. 
But  if  she  is  useless  in  her.  nursery  while  her 
children  are  young,  she  is  even  more  helpless  as 
they  get  older;  and  the  family  of  a  weak  woman 
grows  up,  unassisted  by  counsel  or  direction,  j; 
the  old  Adam  wills  and  the  natural  bent  inc' 
Her  girls  may  be  loud  and  fast,  her  sons"  idle  and 
dissipated,  but  she  is  powerless  to  correct  or  to 
influence.  If  her  husband  does  not  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  or  if  she  is  a  widow,  the  young 
people  manage  matters  for  themselves  under  the 
perilous  guidance  of  youthful  passions  and  inexperi- 
ence. And  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  give  her  but 
a  rough  corner  for  her  own  share.  They  have  no 
respect  for  her,  and,  unless  more  generously  com- 
passionate than  young  people  usually  are,  scarcely 
care  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  cannot  help  feel- 
ing. What  can  she  expect?  If  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  root  out  the  tares  while  still  green  and 
tender,  can  she  wonder  at  their  luxuriant  growth 
about  her  feet  now?  She,  like  every  one  else, 
must  learn  the  sad  meaning  of  retribution,  and  how 
the  weakness  which  has  allowed  evil  to  flourish 
unsubdued  has  to  share  in  its  consequences  and  to 
suffer  for  its  sin. 

Unsatisfactory  in  her  home,  the  weak  sister  does 
not  do  much  better  in  society.  She  is  there  the 
embodiment  of  restriction.  She  can  bear  nothing 
that  has  any  flavor  or  color  in  it.  Topics  of  broad 
human  interest  are  forbidden  in  her  presence 
because  they  are  vulgar,  improper,  or  unfeminine. 
She  takes  her  stand  on  her  womanhood,  and  makes 
her  womanhood  to  be  something  apart  from  human- 
ity in  the  gross.  There  must  be  no  cakes  and  ale 
for  others  if  she  is  virtuous,  and  spades  are  not  to  be 
called  spades  when  she  is  by  to  hear.  She  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  no  one  must  go,  under  pain  of 
such  displeasure  as  the  weak  sister  can  show.  And 
weak  as  she  is  in  many  things,  she  can  get  to  a  cer- 
tain strength  of  displeasure;  she  can  condemn, 
persistently,  if  not  passionately.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  way  in  which  the  weak  sister  exer- 
cises this  power  of  condemnation,  and  nothing  much 
more  wide  than  its  scope.  If  incapable  of  yielding 
to  certain  temptations,  because  incapable  of  feeling 
them,  she  has  no  pity  for  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  resist;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  cannot 
comprehend  the  vigor  of  those  who  withstand  such 
influences  as  conquer  her.  If  she  is  still  under  the 
shadow  of  family  protection,  safe  in  the  power  of 
those  who  know  how  to  hold  her  in  all  honor  and 
prosperity,  she  cannot  forgive  the  poor  weak  waif,  — 
yet  no  weaker  than  herself,  —  who  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  outside  desert  of  desolation,  and  made  to 
subserve  evil  ends.  As  for  the  woman  who  is  able 
to  think  and  act  for  herself,  she  has  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious horror  of  such  a  person,  and  shrinks  from 
one  who  has  made  herself  notorious,  no  matter  what 
the  mode  or  method,  as  from  something  tainted, 
something  unnatural  and  unwomanly.  She  has 
even  grave  doubts  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  doing 
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good  if  the  manner  of  it  gets  into  the  papers,  and 
names  are  mentioned  as  well  as  things;  and  though 
the  fashion  of  the  day  favors  feminine  notoriety  in 
all  directions,  she  holds  by  the  instinct  of  her  tem- 
perament, and  languidly  maintains  that  woman  is 
the  cipher  to  which  man  alone  gives  distinctive 
value.  Griselda  and  Medora  are  the  types  to  her 
of  womanly  perfection,  and  the  only  strength  she 
tolerates  in  her  own  sex  is  the  strength  of  endur- 
ance and  the  power  of  patience. 

She  has  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  that  the  ordained 
purpose  of  woman  is  to  be  convenient  for  the  high- 
handedness and  brutality  of  man,  and  any  woman 
who  objects  to  this  theory,  and  demands  a  better 
place  for  herself,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
and  forfeiting  one  of  the  distinctive  privileges  of  her 
sex.  For  the  weak  sister  thinks,  like  some  others, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  destroyed  by  orthodox  means 
than  saved  by  heterodox  ones;  and  that  if  good 
Christians  uphold  moral  suttee,  they  are  only  pagans 
and  barbarians  who  would  put  out  the  flames  and 
save  the  victim  from  the  burning.  So  far  she  is  re- 
spectable, in  that  she  has  a  distinct  theory  about 
something;  but  it  is  wonderfully  eloquent  of  her 
state  that  it  should  only  be  the  theory  of  Griseldadom 
as  womanly  perfection,  and  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  of  Cinderella  sitting  supinely  among 
the  ashes,  and  forbidden  to  own  even  the  glass  slip- 
per that  belonged  to  her.  Fortunately  for  the 
world,  the  weak  sister  and  her  theories  do  not  rule  ; 
indeed  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too  much  the  oth- 
er way  in  these  times,  and-  the  revolt  of  our  women 
against  undue  slavery  goes  very  near  to  a  revolt 
against  due  and  wise  submission.  Still,  women  who 
are  to  be  the  mothers  of  men  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  power,  if  the  men  are  to  be  worth  their  place 
in  the  world  ;  and  if  we  want  creatures  with  back- 
bones we  must  not  look  for  them  from  mollusks. 
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WRECKED  ON  THE  GOODWINS. 

When  the  screw  Grampus  steamed  out  of  Bou- 
logne harbor  for  the  Thames,  she  met  more  than 
one  damaged  craft  with  shattered  spars  and  shivered 
sails  bearing  up  for  that  port,  like  crippled  mallards 
making  for  the  shore.  The  three  days'  storm  had 
lulled  at  last,  but  it  had  bequeathed  its  legacy  of 
sinister  black  dots  to  the  wreck-chart  of  the  year, 
its  supplies  of  drift  firewood  to  the  cottages  by  the 
Channel. 

"  We  've  seen  the  worst  of  it,  sir,"  observed  the 
captain  as  he  descended  from  the  gangway,  when 
we  had  cleared  the  piers ;  "  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  'm  not  sorry,  with  our  deck  lumbered  with  Breton 
cows,  and  our  hold  full  of  French  machinery.  It 's 
brightening  down  there  to  windward." 

It  might  be  brightening  to  windward  ;  but  al- 
though things  looked  hardly  bad  enough  to  recon- 
cile it  to  one's  conscience  to  put  off  one's  voyage, 
yet,  in  common,  doubtless,  with  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers, I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  found 
myself  safe  in  the  river.  Although  there  was  no 
wind  to  speak  of,  and  we  were  steaming  with  the 
heavy  swell  that  came  rolling  up  Channel,  yet  the 
long,  narrow-waisted  screw,  deeply  laden  as  she  was, 
pitched  and  rolled  in  a  way  that  said  little  for  her 
qualities  as  a  sea-going  boat.  It  was  still  early  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  powerful  lights  began  to  re- 
volve on  the  heights  of  Cape  Gris-nez  ;  but  already 
the  shades  of  a  winter  evening  were  closing  around. 
Heavy  black  snow-clouds  came  rolling  up  before  us, 
and  massing  themselves  overhead ;  stray  flakes  fell 


sinking  through  the  air,  when  the  wind,  which  had 
changed  about,  and  ri-.cn  a  little,  did  not  drive 
them  in  our  faces  in  Its  fitful  puffs. 

"  I  wish  there  bean't  more  than  snow  in  them 
clouds,"  remarked  an  ancient  mariner.  "  If  the 
glass  ain't  falling  now,  then  the  glass  is  a  liar,  — 
and  that 's  my  opinion." 

His  forebodings  were  speedily  verified  by  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  wind,  that  to  a  landsman 
like  myself  seemed  to  be  blowing  great  guns,  though 
possibly  a  sailor  might  have  gauged  its  force  by 
nothing  bigger  than  eighteen-pounders.  The  word 
was  passed  to  see  all  secured,  and  soon  dead- 
lights were  up,  the  hatches  on,  and  the  cabin  door 
fast.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  pleading  that  I 
escaped  imprisonment.  Discomforts  on  deck  were 
pleasure  compared  to  passive  wretchedness  below. 
The  sight  around  us  would  have  been  a  grand  one 
from  Boulogne  pier,  —  on  board  the  Grampus,  one's 
personal  interest  somewhat  interfered  with  one's 
appreciation  of  it.  The  wind,  as  it  met  the  long 
rollers,  churned  them  up  into  short  chopping  seas, 
and  swept  their  surface  in  blinding  showers  of 
spray.  By  this  time,  the  snow  was  falling  thick, 
and  snow  and  spray  were  driven  together  in  our 
faces,  filling  mouths,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  cov- 
ering the  deck  with  a  freezing  slippery  paste.  Now 
we  might  have  been  sailing  the  Styx,  for  all  we  saw 
of  the  lights  on  Cape  Gris-nez ;  even  the  lamps  that 
swung  on  our  decks  twinkled  through  the  snow  like 
glow-worms  in  a  mist.  The  chime  of  the  fog-bell 
was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  gale,  or  only  tinkled 
through  it  at  intervals  like  a  spoon  rattling  in  a  tea- 
cup. From  time  to  time,  a  sea  breaking  over  the 
bows  swept  the  ship  to  the  quarter-deck,  flooding 
the  waist  with  foaming  water,  that  went  splashing 
over  into  the  engine-room.  Nor  were  even  more 
exciting  incidents  wanting  to  break  the  monotony  of 
our  misery.  Of  a  sudden  we  were  close  upon  lights 
twinkling  in  the  gloom,  and  the  next  moment  a 
huge  ship  plunged  past  us,  almost  rasping  our  bul- 
warks. At  the  first  glance,  noises  and  lights  seem- 
ed to  sound  and  sparkle  in  the  air  high  overhead  ; 
then  for  one  moment  her  lofty  sides,  her  masts,  and 
the  pale  faces  of  her  crew,  glanced  in  the  brightness 
as  they  sunk  past  us  ;  the  next,  we  had  left  them 
buried  out  of  sight,  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
behind.  It  was  close  shaving.  A  fathom  or  two 
less  to  spare,  and  we  should  have  been  sunk  there 
too,  never  to  reappear ;  but  though  very  grateful 
for  our  escape,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  denouement 
was  only  deferred.  Thanks  to  that  horrid  iron,  the 
vessel  was  rolling  more  deeply  and  recovering  her- 
self more  slowly  than  before.  Some  of  the  startled 
cattle  had  broken  from  their  halters,  and  were  mak- 
ing wild  confusion  forward.  Their  bellow  of  terror 
rose  clear  through  the  noise  of  the  wind,  cut  short 
and  dying  away  in  a  stifled  gurgle,  as  a  wave  broke 
in  their  open  throats. 

"  We  must  lighten  her  forward  and  the  cattle 
must  go,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  so  lend  a  hand,  men. 
Go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  clear  the  decks." 

Every  one  was  willing  enough  to  get  rid  of  those 
dangerous  passengers ;  but  to  do  so  was  a  service  of 
both  difficulty  and  danger.  The  bulwarks  were 
high,  and  the  poor  little  Bretons  half  wild  with 
terror ;  and,  small  as  they  were,  the  going  down 
among  them  was  like  entering  the  amphitheatre  to 
combat  wild  beasts  in  the  middle  of  an  earthquake. 
However,  we  managed  to  open  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  cut  loose  those  nearest  to  it ;  and  the  next  roll 
beginning  the  work,  two  of  them  fairly  tumbled 
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out  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  water. 

And  one  by  one  the  Channel  received  them  all; 
and  high  time  it  was,  for  although  the  vessel  rose 
more  buoyantly  to  the  waves,  it  had  eoine  on  to 
blow  harder  than  ever. 

"  If  we  could  but  send  the  iron  after  the  cattle," 
said  the  mate,  breathing  hard  after  his  exertions. 

"  If  wishing  could  pull  us  through  it,"  shouted 
back  the  captain,  "  I  'd  wish  for  moorings  at  Tower 
Wharf;  but  it'll  be  sometime  before  we  weather 
the  Foreland  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  gale." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tremendous  sea  fell  on  the  bows 
like  the  stroke  of  a  Nasmyth  hammer,  and  swept 
the  fore  deck  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
tearing  from  their  fastenings  the  cattle-stalls,  and 
everything  else  that  would  yield,  and  burying  us, 
where  we^  stood  behind  the  funnel,  in  torrents  of 
falling  spray.  The  Grampus  fell  off  a  little  ;  and 
while,  drenched  and  miserable,  we  were  yet  clutch- 
ing like  grim  death  to  the  rail  of  the  engine-room, 
another  wave  struck  us  on  the  quarter,  dragging 
the  boat  that  was  hanging  there  from  one  of  the 
davits  to  which  it  swung,  and  staving  in  its  side 
against  that  of  the  steamer. 

"  '  Steady  at  the  wheel ! "  sung  out  the  captain,  as 
soon  as  he  could  articulate  ;  and  a  second  man  was 
sent  aft  to  assist  the  steersman. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  her  about,  and  run 
down  Channel  before  the  gale  ?  "  observed  the  mate. 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  like  that 
confounded  iron :  it 's  not  only  that  it  rocks  the 
ship  like  an  empty  cradle,  till  she  feels  like  turn- 
ing over  on  the  other  side,  but  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  with  the  compass.  It 's  risky  driving 
fifty  knots  before  the  storm,  when  it  's  as  dark  in 
the  Channel  as  in  the  steward's  locker." 

"  Where  do  you  take  us  to  be  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Off  the  south  end  of  the  Goodwins,  as  near  as 
I  can  guess ;  and  we  may  as  well  keep  the  safe  side, 
and  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Tell  them  to  keep  her 
away  a  point." 

W^  had  certainly  excitement  to  keep  us  on  deck  ; 
but  for  anything  that  we  could  see  of  what  was 
going  on  around,  we  might  just  as  well  have  been 
cooped  up  in  the  cabin.  Unless  we  shouted  them 
into  one  another's  ears,  our  words  seemed  swept 
away  by  the  gale,  before  they  had  well  passed  our 
lips.  We  could  see  the  iron  stays  of  the  funnel 
move,  as  if  grasped  and  violently  shaken  by  in- 
visible hands,  and  here  and  there  a  shroud  had 
snapped,  and  was  streaming  straight  out  into  the 
air.  The  damaged  boat,  which,  as  it  swung  loose, 
threatened  to  beat  in  the  bulwarks,  had  been  cut 
away.  The  ship  was  figlning  her  way  on  her 
altered  course,  although  we  began  to  fear  that  the 
water  gathering  in  her  waist  might  cripple  her 
before  long,  by  drowning  the  engine-fires.  All  at 
once,  the  turmoil  of  the  sea  below  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  and  drown  for  the  time  the  roaring  and 
howling  of  the  winds  above.  The  captain,  who 
happened  to  be  near  me,  sprang  to  the  steamer's 
side,  clenching  it  in  his  hands,  and  craning  his 
body  forward  into  the  darkness,  his  ear  half  turned 
to  the  sea,  and  his  face,  in  the  light  thrown  on  him 
by  a  lamp  behind,  expressing  successively  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  horror.  The  next  moment  he  turned, 
and  made  a  rush  towards  the  men  at  the  wheel, 
when  a  violent  shock  forward  threw  him  on  his 
face.  I  myself  rolled  backward  on  the  deck,  while 
a  splintering  crash  and  a  piercing  shriek  rose 
through  the  deeper  roar  of  the  elements.  When  I 
taggered  on  to  my  feet,    the   vessel  was   beating 


with  a  heavy  convulsive  motion,  like  a  stranded 
whale  struggling  in  vain  to  get  afloat;  the  waves 
were  breaking  in  the  fore  deck,  flying  over  the 
sides  in  floods  of  blinding  foam;  and  the  lamp 
that  had  swung  from  the  foremast  had  disappeared. 
When  the  steamer  struck,  the  mast  had  gone  by 
the  board,  pinning  a  wretched  sailor  beneath  it,  as 
it  went  crashing  through  the  bulwarks. 

Already  the  captain  was  giving  his  orders  by  the 
engine-hatch,  and  the  engines  were  reversed,  —  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  water  must  flood  the  fires  ;  and 
as  wave  after  wave  went  down,  the  engineer  and 
stoker  came  scrambling  up,  looking,  with  their 
black  faces  washed  into  grimy  streaks,  like  Indians 
painted  for  the  war-path.  Other  sounds,  too,  were 
making  themselves  heard.  The  few  passengers 
who  had  been  shut  up  below  had  found  the  door 
secured  on  the  outside,  and,  in  an  agony  of  excite- 
ment and  terror,  were  beating  it,  and  yelling  for 
release.  But  when  they  filed  out,  with  the  old 
steward,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  below,  at 
their  head,  it  struck  me  that  the  prevalent  feeling 
was  rather  relief  at  being  still  above  water  at  all, 
than  horror  at  finding  themselves  grounded  in  mid- 
channel.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  were  already  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  as  for  the  only  female  of  the  party,  she  lay  in 
a  dead  faint  and  swathed  in  blankets.  For  the 
present,  the  quarter-deck  was  so  far  high  and  dry, 
—  that  is  to  say,  nothing  worse  threatened  us  there 
than  an  occasional  shower  of  spray.  The  steamer 
forward  was  fast  buried  in  the  sand,  that  held  her 
as  in  a  vice  ;  the  convulsive  beating  had  ceased  ; 
but  although  her  bows  received  the  full  force  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  shocks  and  strain  on  her  waist 
were  comparatively  slight,  yet  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  at  any  moment  she  might  go  to  pieces. 
When  we  came  to  talk  it  over,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  geography  of  our  present 
position. 

"  That  infernal  iron  must  have  twisted  the  needle 
half  round,"  groaned  the  captain.  But,  so  much 
said,  he  dismissed  the  subject  for  the  present,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  more  urgent  business  of  sav- 
ing his  passengers  and  crew.  It  was  clear  that 
while  he  intended  to  shape  his  course  well  to  the 
outside  of  the  Goodwins,  we  had  in  reality  been 
coasting  them  on  the  English  side  ;  and  the  unlucky 
order  of  keeping  the  steamer  a  point  away  had 
probably  only  precipitated  a  catastrophe  we  could 
hardly  have  escaped. 

Now  he  affected  wonderfully  well  a  hopefulness 
he  could  not  have  felt.  To  be  sure,  we  had  one 
boat  left,  but  it  seemed  certain  death  to  launch  it  in 
such  a  sea  and  in  such  a  gale.  The  great  point  in 
our  favor  was,  that  the  snow  had  ceased,  and  the 
night  was  beginning  to  clear  a  little.  If  at  present 
it  only  served  to  show  us  the  white  crests  of  the 
breakers  that  were  roaring  all  around,  at  least  we 
had  the  chance  of  sooner  or  later  being  seen  and 
fetched  away. 

"  See  everything  clear  for  lowering  the  boat !  " 
said  the,  captain  ;  "  but  the  ship's  good  to  hold  to- 
gether for  twenty-four  hours  to  come,  now  that  she  's 
beached  so  snug;  and,  long  before  that,  we'll  have 
half  a  dozen  life-boats  making  a  race  for  us." 

His  words  seemed  to  have  small  comfort  for  the 
terror-stricken  groups  huddled  by  the  companion, 
if  indeed  they  heard  them  at  all.  They  did  not  look 
the  sort  of  men  greatly  accustomed  to  be  knocked 
about.     There  were  half  a  dozen  well-to-do  Eng- 
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lishmen,  —  tradesmen  or  farmers,  —  most  of  them 
muffled  to  the  throat  like  walking  rolls  of  woollen  ; 
and  a  Frenchman  or  two,  in  thin  overcoats,  light- 
colored  pantaloons,  and  jean  boots, — got  up  more 
for  a  summer  lounge  on  the  Boulevards  than  a  win- 
ter night  in  the  Channel. 

"  Fetch  up  a  lot  of  blankets  for  those  gentlemen, 
steward,"  said  the  captain,  looking  at  their  clatter- 
ing jaws  and  hueless  faces.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
lady  who  had  fainted  had  unluckily  awaked  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation,  and  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  lay  giving  out  shriek 
on  shriek.  "  Now,  steward,"  said  the  captain,  "  a 
glass  of  brandy  all  round,  and  then  not  a  drop  more 
to  any  one,  at  your  peril." 

While  the  captain  was  looking  after  the  comfort 
of  his  passengers,  the  crew  had,  under  the  orders  of 
the  mate,  been  working  like  men  for  their  safety. 
They  could  still  reach  the  gangway  that  crossed  the 
ship  before  the  funnel,  and  on  this  way  they  had 
secured  a  barrel  half  filled  with  tar,  and  rummaged 
out  from  somewhere  below.  They  found  some  little 
trouble  in  persuading  a  light  of  any  sort  to  burn  ; 
but  soon  it  was  blazing  merrily  away,  the  flames 
only  fanned  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  that  swept 
away  the  smake  in  thick  black  swirls.  The  passen- 
gers were  clustered  by  the  stern ;  and  in  the  wild 
blaze  their  features  showed  with  every  shade  of 
horror  and  despair,  as  it.  cast  its  glare  on  the  surf 
that  was  breaking  all  around.  The  storm  was  a 
rough  test  for  the  old  timbers  and  rivets  of  the 
Grampus  ;  but  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would 
hold  together  till  the  beacon  had  brought  us  help. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  <»hat  the  tide  was  steadily  mak- 
ing, and  although  it  was  certain  that  it  could  not 
float  us  off,  it  seemed  by  no  means  so  clear  that  we 
should  not  be  swamped  in  its  rise.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  and  cod  and  haddocks  might  be  disporting 
themselves  on  the  decks,  and  reposing  upon  the 
cabin  sofas  of  the  Grampus.  It  was  bitter  cold 
where  we  were  standing  ;  eves  if  we  stayed  there,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  all  of  that  shivering  group 
could  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  morning ; 
and  even  if  we  succeeded  in  raising  and  securing 
them  on  the  main-yard,  chilled  and  soaked  as  they 
were,  the  piercing  wind  would  only  precipitate  the 
divorce.  Still,  in  preparation  fin-  the  worst,  a  whip 
and  a  pulley  were  ringed  to  the  mast,  a  little  store 
of  spirits  and  stimulants  sent  up,  and  ropes  kept  in 
readiness  to  lash  helpless  bodies  to  the  yard. 

"  See  all  ready  with  the  boat,  Barker,"  I  could 
hear  the  captain  say  to  the  mate ;  "  it  may  give  us 
a  squeak  for  our  lives,  if  a  little  one." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  deck  was  getting  much  too 
wet  for  us,  preparations  were  made  for  a  flitting 
aloft.  Two  active  fellows,  spite  of  pea-jackets  and 
wading-boots,  mounted  to  the  cross-trees  like  mon- 
keys;  a  guy  was  lowered  to  be  attached  to  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  lady,  when  all  at  once  a 
strange  sound  came  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  storm. 
We  looked  in  each  other's  faces  in  eager  silence, — 
those  of  us,  at  least,  who  had  their  senses  about 
them.  Was  it  the  scream  of  a  gull,  or  was  it  really 
the  cry  of  a  boatman?  But  it  came  again;  and 
this  time  all  doubt  was  gone;  and  then  the  captain 
1  a  trumpet  he  had  kept  by  him,  and  gathered 
his  chest  together  to  heave,  out  with  a  mighty 
bellow  :  '■  Hollo,  life-boat  ahoy  !  "  Half  of  our  group 
sprung  to  their  feet  with  every  eccentric  extrava- 
demonstration  of  joy;  the  i.ther  scarcely  cared 
to  raise,  their  heads,  as  they  sat  huddled  up  into 
dripping  bundles. 


Now  our  straining  eyes  make  out,  in  the  faint 
moonlight,  a, boat  borne  towards  and  past  us  on 
the  crest  of  a  monster  wave.  The  object  of  the 
strong  arms  and  practised  heads  who  manned  her 
was  to  bring  her  up,  and  lay  her  to  on  the  more 
sheltered  side  of  the  Grampus,  where  the  long 
waves  were  broken,  and  came  popping  up  like  the 
water  in  a  boiling  caldron.  Even  there  on  our  lee 
the  work  would  be  dangerous  enough  both  for  us 
and  them;  but  on  the  other  side  any  such  attempt 
must  have  been  fatal.  Ropes  were  got  in  readiness 
on  board,  some  to  fling  over  the  side,  some  with 
running  nooses,  to  help  those  who  were  powerless 
to  help  themselves.  Soon  our  lights  fell  on  the 
faces  of  the  stanch  boat-crew,  all  looking  anxiously 
determined,  from  their  weather-beaten  old  cock- 
swain, on  whose  coolness  and  judgment  the  lives  of 
all  depended,  to  the  younger  hands  in  the  bows, 
who  stood  ready  to  catch  the  ropes  we  should  fling, 
and  to  fend  off.  The  ropes  ar«  thrown  and  caught, 
the  boat  is  rising  and  falling  on  the  breaking  swell 
below  our  counter,  the  faces  of  her  crew  now  almost 
level  with  our  bulwarks,  now  gazing  up  at  us  from 
far  below,  and  across  a  chasm  of  surging  foam. 

"  Gome  along,  mates,  come  along,"  roared  the 
cockswain  ;  and  as  the  life-boat  rose  again,  one  of 
our  seamen  set  the  example,  and  took  the  leap. 
Then  the  passengers  followed,  but  each  with  a  rope 
passed  under  his  arms,  in  ca-*e  of  accidents.  Those 
who  were  paralyzed  by  cold  or  fright  were  handed 
over  the  side§,  swung  down  like  .so  many  packages, 
and  dragged  on  board  through  the  waves  by  the 
ready  hands  of  the  life-boatmen.  One  seaman,  who 
made  the  jump  unattached,  seemed  to  lose  his  foot- 
hold as  he  sprang,  and  fell  short  into  the  seething 
waters.  But  it  wa3  written  that  we  should  all  be 
saved.  Providentially,  his  head  bumped  on  the 
life-boat  as  he  was  washed  past  her  quarter,  and  the 
next  moment  her  steersman's  strong  hand  had 
locked  itself  in  his  hair.  Last  came  the  captain, 
now  the  most  downcast  of  us  all,  for  while  all  else 
were  too  grateful  to  quit  a  vessel  that  they  had 
feared  might  be  their  coffin,  he  had  left  both  ship 
and  character  on  the  Goodwins.  At  another  time 
that  voyage  ashore  in  the  life-boat  would  have 
seemed  like  sailing  in  the  jaws  of  death  ;  but  after 
the  hours  of  terror  we  had  passed  on  those  fatal 
sands,  to  me,  at  least,  it  was  pleasant  as  a  summer 
cruise.  Land  folks  whom  the  gale  kept  awake  that 
night,  as  it  howled  round  their  chimney-pots  and 
rattled  their  windows,  may  have  thought  the  storm 
a  wild  one  ;  but  for  me,  spite  of  the  biting  wind 
that  pierced  my  soaked  and  half-frozen  clothes,  I 
never  recollect  experiencing  sat/luxurious  a  feeling 
of  peaceful,  homelike  security,  as  when  we  ran  past 
the  pier-lights  into  Deal  harbor.  But  even  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  comfort  of  a  bed  on  shore,  perhaps 
few  people  would  care  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
night  on  the  Goodwins. 

CLEVER  MEN'S  WIVES. 
As  a  general  rule,  clever  men  marry  badly.  In 
one  sense  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  men 
marry  badly ;  for  there  is  ip  man  who  does  not 
believe  himself  to  be  clever.  We  speak  just  now, 
however,  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  by  the 
public,  or  even  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
to  be  men  of  exceptional  faculty,  of  great  ai 
ments,  or  of  distinguished  social  powers.  The 
rarest  thing  in  life  is  to  find  a  married  couple 
possessing  the  same  marked   characteristics,  unless, 
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indeed,  they  are  hound  together  by  a  common  link 
of  dulness.  We  seldom  find  a  husband  and  wife 
who  arc  both  of  thorn  equally  celebrated  for  their 
winn'  B,  or  their  conversational   ability,  or 

nee  with  Auguste  Comte,  or  their 
facility  in  verse-writing  or  private  theatricals.  Still 
more  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  who  is  possessed  of 
brilliant  intellectual  faculties  married  to  a  woman 
who  comes  near  his  level.  We  do  not  speak  of 
literary  men  exclusively,  although  their  marital 
misfortunes  too  often  make  up  the  bulk  of  their 
biographies.  The  general  experience,  of  any  man 
who  mixes  freely  with  various  grades  of  people,  and 
keeps  his  eyes  open  the  while,  is  that  a  clever  man 
is  almost  sure  to  have  a  dull  wife.  Further,  if  the 
man  have  exceptionally  fastidious  tastes,  the  woman 
is  frequently  marked  out  by  the  vulgarity  of  her 
dress,  or  manners,  or  conversation.  One  is  apt 
to  consider  that  in  any  tolerable  society  it  will  be 
impossible  to  meet  with  a  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  letter  h;  if  that  hallu- 
cination is  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  a  clever  man's 
wife. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Clever  men  marry  badly 
because  they  think  they  can  float  a  stupid  woman 
in  society  by  their  own  intellectual  vigor.  They 
consider  they  have  enough  brains  for  two.  Of 
course,  no  man  actually  goes  into  marriage  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  such  an  experiment ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  such  a  power  is  a  predisposing 
cause  towards  the  result.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
argue  vanity  on  the  part  of  a  clever  man  that  he 
should  be  aware  of  his  own  intellectual  value.  The 
chances  are  that  in  judicial  faculty  he  is  no  greater 
fool  than  his  neighbors ;  and  if  they  can  recognize 
the  exceptional  power  of  his  mind,  is  it  likely  that 
he  himself  will  remain  ignorant  of  it?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  popular  notion  that 
when  a  man's  brilliant  qualities  are  the  talk  of  his 
social  circle,  or  of  his  countr}',  he  himself  should 
exhibit  an  idiotic  ignorance  of  them,  or  else  sham 
an  ignorance  of  them  and  gain  credit  for  his  mock- 
modesty.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  men  who  are 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of 
brilliant  qualities  and  faculties  which  are  quite  invis- 
ible to  their  friends  and  neighbors  ;  but  at  present 
we  are  not  talking  of  nincompoops. 

The  clever  man  does  not  marry  a  stupid  woman 
out  of  an  illogical  preference  for  stupidity.  But  in 
looking  out  for  a  wife  he  arrogates  to  himself  a 
certain  liberty  of  choice  which  men  of  smaller 
parts  would  scarcely  .dare  to  assume.  A  man  who 
stands  five  feet  six,  has  red  hair,  an  upturned  nose, 
an  irascible  temper,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of,  is 
generally  blessed  by  Providence  with  some  dim 
desire  of  marrying  a  wife  who  will  lend  to  his  house- 
hold the  charms  of  grace  and  amiability  which  he 
could  never  give  it.  He  wishes  to  stand  well  with 
his  friends ;  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  their  dinner-tables  ;  and  doubtless  is  anxious 
that  he  should  be  able  to  ask  them  to  his  own  house 
without  regarding  their  coming  as  too  great  a 
favor. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  a  wife  who  would  do  all  this 
for  me ! "  he  sighs.  Naturally  he  takes  every  pre- 
caution in  choosing  his  mate,  that  she  shall  possess 
those  compensating  qualities.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  this  man  sacrificed  his  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  altar  of  society.  Society  does  not  care  a  rush 
whom  he,  or  anybody  else,  marries.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  society  towards  the  lady  after  she  is  mflteried 
is  very  important  to  him ;  and  it  is  for  his  owiroom- 


fort  that  he  marries  a  woman  whom  society  is  likely 
to  admire  and  love.  Again  and  again  we  visit 
houses  which  would  be  unbearable  but  for  the  mis- 
of  them;  and  quite  as  often  we  meet  with  men 
whom  everybody  would  shun  if  they  had  not  dexter- 
ous wives  to  smooth  down  their  offensive  angles 
and  give  a  charm  to  their  not  very  desirable  com- 
pany. The  men  who  thus  marry  generally  forget 
their  dependence  on  their  wives.  They  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  good  graces  of  society,  and  look  upon 
them  as  a  tribute  to  their  individual  worth.  Some 
appeared  in  Punch  a  witty  picture — 
we  think  it  was  Du  Maurier's  —  of  a  small  gorilla- 
looking  man  who  had  escorted  his  wife,  a  very 
handsome  woman,  down  to  the  seaside.  He  con- 
fides to  his  friend,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  em- 
barrassing circumstance  that  the  people  of  the  wa- 
tering-place call  him  and  his  wife  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,"  and  adds  that  he  can't  understand  it,  "  for 
poor  Jemima  is  not  so  very  bad  looking,  you  know." 
The  picture  and  its  legend  —  which  it  i^  quite  prob- 
able we  have  mangled  in  translation  —  give  a  hap- 
py notion  of  the  modest  assumptions  of  a  good  many 
husbands. 

Now,  a  man  of  intellectual  ability  is  apt  to  put  so- 
ciety altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  will  marry 
whatsoever  woman  seems  good  unto  him,  and  let 
society  strike  what  attitude  it  pleases  afterv. 
So  far  as  the  relations  between  society  and  himself 
are  concerned,  society,  not  he,  has  hitherto  been 
the  wooer.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  remain  within 
his  present  social  circle ;  but,  if  circumstances  should 
induce  him  to  leave  it,  he  will  go  with  equanimity, 
confident  that  he  carries  with  him  the  power  of  be- 
ing company  to  himself  wherever  he  may  wander. 
This  is  generally  the  first  challenge  that  he  throws 
down.  If  it  is  accepted,  he  then  says,  "  Good,  I 
prefer  my  wife  to  my  acquaintances.  Let  them  de- 
part in  peace,  I  shall  not  suffer."  But  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  society  takes  the  trouble  to  say 
anything  about  a  man's  choice  of  a  prospective  wife  ; 
and  the  chances  are  that  our  intellectual  hero,  while 
fully  determined  to  please  himself,  has  an  inward 
conviction  that  he  and  his  wife  together  will  make 
it  all  right  with  -society.  If  she  cannot  meet  his 
friends  on  equal  terms  ;  if  she  cannot  talk  about 
modern  literature,  or  speak  Italian  to  this  or  that 
celebrated  refugee,  or  give  a  pronounced  opinion 
upon  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or  venture  to  say  a 
word  about  the  pictures  in  the  dining-room,  —  cannot 
he  come  to  her  rescue  and  rout  her  foes  ?  Besides, 
he  does  not  marry  her  that  she  should  do  ineffectu- 
ally what  he  can  do  well.  In  artistic  and  literary 
conversation  he  can  do  enough  for  both  ;  and  society 
will  therefore  have  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.,  or  F.,  or  Z.,  are  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances. 

Before  turning  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
society  comports  itself  towards  cleTer  men's  wives, 
one  other  reason  may  be  advanced  why  clever  men, 
as  a  rule,  marry  stupid  women.  Two  of  a  trade 
never  agree,  says  the  proverb.  The  young  painter 
who  dreams  of  securing  to  himself  for  a  mate  a 
beautiful  creature  filled  with  the  same  idealisms  as 
himself,  with  a  divine  passion  for  color,  and  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  natural  groups  of  form,  would  soon  be 
driven  out  of  his  senses  if  he  were  to  be  constantly 
beside  a  woman  who  would  criticise  his  unfinished 
work,  dabble  among  his  color-tubes,  and  talk,  ad 
nauseam,  of  pictures,  and  of  nothing  but  pictures. 
There  is  no  man  living  proof  against  the  weakness 
of  delighting  to  overawe  his  wife  with  the  esoteric 
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mysteries  of  his  profession.  Whether  he  be  a  law- 
yer, or  an  artist,  or  an  author,  he  loves  to  crush  her 
with  results,  of  the  methods  of  which  she  knows 
nothing.  Every  husband  is  more  or  less  a  mystery 
man  to  his  wife.  He  delight!  to  astonish  her  by  his 
prowess;  but  how  is  that  possible  if  she  know  the 
process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  professional 
skill  ?  It  is  true  that  in  some  professions  —  notably 
in  the  musical  .and  theatrical  professions  —  inter- 
marriages are  common ;  but  there  the  object  of 
marriage  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  professional  as 
domestic.  When  the  leading  tenor  marries  the  chief 
contralto  of  an  operatic  company,  the  chances  are 
that  the  match  has  not  been  suggested  so  much  by 
the  possible  spiritual  communion  of  two  souls  hun- 
gering after  melody,  as  by  the  possible  advantages 
to  be  reaped  in  the  matter  of  engagements.  Men 
do  not  like  women  to  know  too  much  of  their  busi- 
ness or  profession,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  de- 
sire that  their  wives  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  technical  details  of  their  work.  So  a  man  who 
is  a  brilliant  talker  does  not  marry  a  woman  whose 
tongue  goes  perpetually ;  the  domestic  result  would 
be  hideous.  Nor  does  a  writer  marry  a  woman  who 
writes,  nor  a  painter  a  woman  who  paints.  And 
the  exceptionally  brilliant  and  pronounced  man, 
called  upon  to  choose  between  a  brilliantly  intellect- 
ual woman,  who  will  contest  the  palm  of  conversa- 
tional superiority  with  him  in  society,  and  a  quiet, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  to  say  dull  woman,  will 
almost  invariably^  choose,  the  latter.  And  out  of 
wilfulness,  sometimes,  he  goes  and  marries  a  vulgar 
woman,  who  has  scarcely  the  prudence  to  be 
quiet. 

Now,  the  clever  man  has  very  likely,-  as  he  in- 
wardly calculates,  enough  brains  for  two  ;  but  un- 
fortunately society  refuses  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
apportioning  his  intellectual  graces.  The  man  is 
held  in  the  same  estimation  he  possessed  before 
marriage  ;  the  woman  is  written  down  a  bore.  He 
cannot  float  her.  Even  for  his  sake  his  friends  can- 
not tolerate  the  presence  of  a  dummy  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms who  makes  every  one  uncomfortable  by 
appearing  ill  at  ease  ;  or  his  friends'  wives  will  not. 
consent  to  walk  about  with  a  flaunting  creature 
dressed  in  pink,  orange,  and  blue.  By  insidious 
degrees  they  try  to  invite  him  without  his  wife.  If 
he  is  a  man  of  penetration  and  self-respect,  he  de- 
tects the  covert  wish,  and  flatly  refuses.  Indeed, 
the  probability  is  that  he  becomes  terribly  disgusted, 
and  in  a  passion  retires  altogether  from  the  social 
circle  in  which  he  used  to  move.  Happy  is  it  then 
for  him  if  the  woman  whom  he  married  in  defiance 
of  society  and  for  his  own  needs  can  satisfy  those 
needs.  We  will  say  that  she  is  possessed  of  a  toler- 
able temper,  and  does  not  drive  him  to  fly  life  as 
well  as  society,  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  her  tongue. 
We  will  say  also  that  she  does  not  shock  his  eyes 
with  tawdry  finery,  or  annoy  him  by  gross  vulgarity 
of  manners.  The  question  is,  Will  he  be  able  to  re- 
main forever  in  the  companionship  of  a  woman  who 
has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  those  things  which 
most  interest  him  ?  Will  he  be  content  forever  to 
be  shut  up  with  a  living  dulness  ?  If  he  is  a  man 
whose  intellectual  faculties  are  based  upon  a  certain 
sensitiveness  and  quickness  to  outward  impressions, 
the  odds  are  altogether  against  him.  If  he  is  en- 
gaged in  any  great  work  which  absorbs  all  his  atten- 
tion, he  may  put  domestic  affairs  on  a  lower  level, 
and  establish  with  his  wife  a  system  of  mutual 
toleration.  But  mutual  toleration  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  or  secure  basis  for  married  life. 
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"  There,  Milly  !  Never  say  I  was  not  born  under 
a  lucky  star,"  cried  Frank  Chester,  bursting  into  his 
young  wife's  room,  and  triumphantly  putting  a  pa- 
per into  her  hand. 

The  paper  contained  the  official  intimation  to 
Lieutenant  Chester,  that,  on  the  sum  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  being  lodged  in  the  agent's  hands,  he 
would  be  gazetted  to  a  captain's  commission  in  his 
regiment. 

"  Why,  Frank,"  said  Milly,  after  reading  it, 
"  you  '11  be  a  captain  after  all,  then  ?  O  you  dear 
old  boy  !  "  The  little  woman  laid  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  gazed  into  his  face  with  such  a 
proud  and  happy  look  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  that 
Frank  could  do  nothing  less  than  be  suddenly  veryr 
sentimental  indeed,  —  because  she  was. 

A  tall,  bx-oad-shouldered  young  fellow  of  six-and- 
twenty  was  this  same  Frank  Chester,  with  a  mass 
of  crisp  light  curls  climbing  over  his  broad  forehead, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  a  parting,  and  bursting  out 
everywhere  into  mutiny  against  being  trimmed  short 
after  military  fashion. 

"  Some  two  years  before,  while  these  curls  were  on 
a  visit  at  a  country  parson's,  they  had  won  the  heart 
of  Milly,  youngest  daughter  of  the  house.  After  a 
short  and  happy  engagement,  the  pair  had  been 
married  ;  Frank  bearing  his  little  wife  away  to  his 
regiment  in  India,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  par- 
sonage,-where  it  was  said  that  the  sun  never  went 
down  as  long  as  Milly  was  in  the  house.  After  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  India,  the  young  couple  had 
returned  to  England  with  the  regiment,  and  were, 
at  the  time  now  in  question,  quartered  in  a  garrison 
town  not  far  from  London. 

Owing  to  several  men  above  him  having  left  or 
exchanged  on  the  return  of  the  regiment,  Frank 
Chester  had  found  himself  "  first  for  puf  chase  for  his 
company  "  some  time  before  he  had  expected  it. 

"  And  now,  Milly,"  said  Frank,  "  the  next  thing 
is  to  arrange  about  the  money.  I  've  been  adding 
up,  and  we've  just  got  the  regulation  price, — 
that  's  eleven  hundred  pounds,  you  know  ;  but  I  've 
promised  Esdale,  whose  step  I  get,  to  give  six  hun- 
dred more,  and  that's  what  troubles  me,  you  see. 
I  don't  like  running  into  debt,  and  yet  we  can't  af- 
ford not  to  purchase." 

"  But,  Frank,"  urged  Milly,  "  why  do  you  give 
the  six  hundred  pounds  then  ?  If  you  have  n't  got 
it,  why  can't  you  tell  Captain  Esdale  so,  and  pay  the 
regulation  price  only  ?  " 

"  Because  if  I  did,  Milly,  Esdale  would  exchange 
at  once,  and  the  step  would  be  lost.  Besides,  it 's 
the  custom  of  the  Service.  And  I  can  always  get 
the  money  back." 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  but  it  seems  such  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  in  debt,  and  for  such  a  large  sum.  Why, 
it 's  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  company  !  " 

"  O,  as  to  that,  it 's  thought  rather  cheap  by  our 
fellows.  There  's  Shilson  the  other  day  gave  nine 
hundred,  and  Ramsay  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth 
is  offering  a  thousand,  and  can't  get  any  one  to  take 
it ;  so  there  's  nothing  against  my  getting  as  much 
when  I  sell  out.  After  all,  it 's  as  broad  as  it 's 
long,  Milly." 

'•  But  still,  Frank,  it  does  seem  so  horrid  to  be  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  pay  it.  Why  can't  we  wait, 
and  not  purchase  ?  We  are  very  comfortable  as 
we  are ;  and  though  I  'd  rather  see  you  a  captain 
thananything,  still,  don't  you  think,  Frank,  we  can't 
aflMit?" 
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"My  dear  little  woman,  you  don't  und 
these  things,  and  you  never  will.  I  might  be  ten 
or  twelve  years  before  I  got  my  company  without 
purchase,  and  all  the  while  every  youngster  in  the 
regiment  would  be  going  over  my  head,  one  after 
another.  I  could  n't  stand  it,  Milly  ;  besides,  I  can 
exchange  out  again,  and  get  three  or  four  hundred 
for  that." 

"  And  have  to  go  out  to  India  again  ?  O 
Frank,  we  could  n't  do  it,  and  the  baby  only  a  year 
old,  and  it  never  was  well  out  there.  Don't  do 
that,  there  's  a  darling." 

The  blue  eyes  filled  up  again,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  Frank  promised  that  he  would  not 
exchange,  and  that  the  baby  should  not  go  out  to 
India  again. 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  turning  out  of  his  pretty 
little  garden,  strolled  across  to  the  mess. 

"  Well,  captain,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  a  young- 
ster, as  he  came  in.  "  You  are  a  lucky  fellow.  I 
only  wish  I  had  your  chance.  Why,  you're  under 
seven  years'  service,  and  Travei'8  has  thirteen,  and 
not  an  idea  of  his  company." 

Travers  was  the  senior  lieutenant,  and  had  been 
half-way  up  the  list  when  Chester  joined  as  a  boy ; 
but  not  being  for  purchase,  Frank  was  now  going 
to  pass  over  his  head,  as  several  had  done  before 
him. 

Frank  turned  away  to  a  side-table  strewn  with 
letters,  and,  picking  out  three  or  four  directed  to 
himself,  began  to  open  them. 

The  first  indorsed  a  card  : 

Mr.  T.  Robinson, 

8  Wcssex  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

On  the  other  side,  neatly  printed  in  running-hand, 
was  the  following  :  — 

"  If  you  are  in  want  of  money,  I  will  give  you 
ninety  pounds  for  your  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds 
at  six  months,  or  I  will  lend  you  money  at  five  per 
cent  on  security." 

The  second,  ornamented  with  a  staring  red  mon- 
ogram, was  a  lithographed  letter  as  follows  :  — 

"  Sir  :  Hearing  confidentially  from  a  thirdparty 
that  you  are  trying  to  raise  money  on  your  own 
security,  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  am  prepared 
to  supply  you  with  the  needful,  to  any  amount,  on 
your  own  note  of  hand,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
at  any%time  you  may  require  it.  No  fees.  Bdls 
not  negotiated.  The  strictest  confidence  observed. 
No  connection  with  any  of  the  advertising  frater- 
nity.     Yours  obediently, 

"  Nathaniel  Levi,  &c,  &c." 

The  third  enclosed  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet, 
emanating  from  the  "  Military,  Naval,  Civil,  and 
Volunteer  Loan  and  Discount  Agency  Company, 
Limited,"  and  was  entitled,  "  Hints  to  Borrowers." 
It  contained  some  twenty  pages  of  advice  to  these 
unfortunates  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
available,  together  with  the  best  way  of  negotiating 
them,  and  wound  up  with  a  strong  recommendation 
of  the  "  Military,  Naval,  &c,  &c.  Company  Limited," 
as  a  means  for  forwarding  such  transactions. 

These  letters  being  a  fair  sample  of  what  Chester 
and  every  officer  in  his  regiment  had  been  receiving 
daily  since  their  return  to  England,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  intending  borrower  did  not  jump 
at  the  very  promising  offers  they  contained. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  staircase,  and  Esdale,  the 
officer  whose  company  Frank  was  about  to,  pur- 
chase, strolled  in. 


"  How  d'you  do,  Esdale  ?" 

"  How  are  you,  Chester?  More  accommodating 
friends,  I  see  ;  what  is  it  this  time  ?  " 

"  The  old  story,"  replied  Frank.  "  But  seriously, 
Esdale,  I  want  to  go  to  one  of  these  fellows  for  your 
six  hundred,  till  I  can  raise  the  money  elsewhere, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear  boy ; 
go  up  to  old  Leverson,  Cavendish  Court;  I'll  give 
you  my  card,  and  he  'il  let  you  have  it  without  any 
fuss,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  won't  send  your  pa- 
per flying  all  over  town  for  want  of  an  owner. 
I  've  had  hundreds  from  him,  and  never  found  him 
wanting  yet." 

"  How  about  interest  ?  "  asked  Frank,  cautiously. 
"  O,  anything  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent,  I  fancy ; 
but  that  won't  be  much,  for  I  suppose  you'll  ex- 
change, and  get  the  money  that  way." 

"  Well,  yes.  I  —  I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Frank, 
put  ill  at  ease  with  himself  by  the  recollection  of 
Milly  at  home,  and  his  promise  touching  the  baby. 

It  was  not  until  night  that  Frank  told  his  wife 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Esdale,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  go  up  to  town  by  the 
morning  train,  and  see  Mr.  Leverson  personally. 

Cavendish  Court  was  not  easily  found  next  day, 
when  he  went  up  to  London  by  early  train.  It  was 
a  dingy  smoke-dyed  lane  lying  somewhere  near 
Charing  Cross,  between  the  railway  terminus  and 
Whitehall ;  Mr.  Leverson's  abode  was  the  dingiest 
and  most  smoke-dyed  house  in  the  court ;  and,  as 
Frank  knocked,  he  could  not  help  wondering  bow 
a  capitalist  of  such  means  as  Mr.  Leverson  could 
condescend  to  inhabit  such  a  place.  However,  the 
door  opening,  cut  his  wonder  short,  and  finding 
from  the  sallow  under-sized  boy  who  answered  his 
knock,  that  the  capitalist  was  within,  he  entered  a 
dingy  office  containing  a  high  desk,  ink-stained  and 
strewn  with  papers,  an  old  almanac,  a  print  of  Mr.  ■ 
Martin's  Last  Day,  and  as  dirty  a  window  as  Frank 
had  ever  seen. 

Leaving  him  in  this  unpromising  room,  the  boy 
disappeared  through  a  second  door ;  then  reappeared 
with  the  request  that  Frank  would  walk  in,  as  Mr. 
Leverson  was  quite  at  leisure. 

Frank  had  pictured  to  himself  a  thin,  pinched, 
querulous  old  man,  with  one  hand  on  a  check  book 
and  one  in  the  grave,  who  would  screw  him  down  to 
the  lowest  point,  or  pay  one  half  his  advance  in  bad 
pictures  or  worse  wines.  Mr.  Leverson  was  a  stout, 
hearty  man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  rosy 
face  dimpled  into  a  continual  smile  ;  slightly  bald, 
but  with  what  hair  he  had  carefully  made  the  most 
of;  he  was  dressed  in  plain  gray,  and  wore  no  rings, 
chains,  or  any  of  the  jewelry  conventionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  persons  of  money-lenders. 

He  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the 
side  of  a  handsome  secretaire.  A  bird  was  hanging 
in  the  window  ;  several  cheap  engravings,  prettily 
framed,  ornamented  the  walls,  which  were  covered 
with  a  paper  all  rose-buds  and  trellis-work. 

On  Frank's  entrance  he  rose,  and  cordially  held 
out  his  hand,  pushing  a  chair  forward  opposite  his 
own,  and  smiling  as  if  he  had  known,  and  had  been 
expecting,  Chester  all  his  life. 

"  From  Captain  Esdale,  —  one  of  my  oldest  and 
best  friends,"  he  began,  reading  the  card  which 
Frank  handed  to  him.  "  And  how,  may  I  ask,  did 
you  leave  Captain  Esdale,  sir?  In  good  health,  I 
trust,  as  usual  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  believe,  much  as  usual,"  answered  Frank; 
"  he  recommended  me  to  you  as  —  " 
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"  Ah  !  exactly  so,"  interrupted  the  capitalist, 
smiling  in  the  greatest  good-huuior,  ".the  captain  al- 
ways remembers  bis  friends.  What  deliciously 
warm  weather !  Quite  summery  for  April,  and 
prospects  of  a  magnificent  harvest,  sir  !  " 

Frank  assented  :  not  that  he  knew  much,  or  cared 
much,  about  the  harvest  just  then. 

"  Are  you  making  a  long  stay  in  London,  Mr. 
Chester  ?  Good  name  ;  very  good  name.  Any  con- 
nection of  General  Chester  ?  " 

"  Only  distantly, —  a  connection,  nothing  more. 
We  have  but  few  relatives  living,  and  they  are 
abroad." 

"  I  see,  sir.  In  India,  I  presume  ?  Charming 
country  !  And  the  pay  so  good  too  there.  Quite 
an  elysium  for  young  officers,  I  am  told." 

Frank  had  n't  found  it  exactly  an  elysium,  but  he 
said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  "  Everything  depends 
on  this  fellow's  being  in  a  good  humor,"  he  thought. 
So  he  merely  assented  with  a  laugh,  and  tried  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart. 

"  I  called  to  see  you,  Mr.  Leverson,  —  "  he  began, 
blushing. 

"  Whatever  you  want,  you  know.  No  questions. 
A  small  temporary  accommodation.  I  hear  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  stands  at  sixty  to  one ;  capital 
chance  to  make  a  good  thing.  What  shall  I  say, 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ?  Say  the  word,  Mr. 
Chester ;  as  a  friend  of  Captain  Esdale's,  three  or  six 
months,  and  renew  as  often  as  you  please ;  that 's 
my  way  of  doing  business, — money  down,  and  no 
questions.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry." 
He  pushed  the  decanter  across. 

Frank  helped  himself,  and  stammered  out  that  he 
wanted  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  his 
company ;  as  to  repayment,  he  hoped  to  repay  with- 
in the  year,  either  by  exchange  or  through  his 
friends. 

"  Six  hundred  ! "  said  the  capitalist,  his  smile 
growing  a  shade  colder;  "certainly,  and  for  so 
laudable  an  object !  It 's  a  certainty,  my  dear  Mr. 
Chester ;  companies  are  rising  every  day.  You  '11 
make  money  by  it,  mark  my  words;  you'll  make 
money,  sir."     He  touched  a  hand- bell  on  the  table. 

"  Bring  the  check-book,  Henry,"  to  the  boy,  who 
answered  the  summons,  "  and  fill  in  a  blank  check 
for  six  hundred.  Mr.  Chester,  I  'm  sure  your  secu- 
rity is  undeniable  ;  excuse  my  mentioning  it ;  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  form." 

"  Security  !  "  stammered  Frank.  "  Why,  I 
thought,  —  at  least  Captain  Esdale  told  me  that 
you  —  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Leverson,  leaning  for- 
ward and  speaking  earnestly,  "  don't  say  another 
word.  I  quite  understand,  perfectly  so ;  a  little 
matter  of  expectancy, —  of  waiting,  —  precisely  so. 
May  I  ask  Mr.  Chester's  age  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Chester  ?  "  - 

"  The  gentleman  who  has  the  honor  to  be  your 
father." 

|*  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother." 

"  Dear  me,  very  sad.  Then  you  have  really  no 
expectations  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  And  no  security  at  all  to  offer  ?  " 

"  None,  except  my  commission." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  some  friends  who  would  lend 
their  names,  just  for  form's  sake;  Captain  Esdale, 
for  instance;  makes  it  come  so  much  lighter,  you 
see."  i 


Frank  shook  his  head.  "  No,  Mr.  Leverson,  I 
can't  ask  it.  I  want  the  money,  and  will  pay  for  it. 
I  can  give  you  a  hold  on  my  commission  as  captain, 
which  is  surely  enough.  More  than  that  I  cannot 
give  ! " 

"  The  terms  will  be  a  little  high,  Mr.  Chester,  but 
I  can  let  you  have  the  money." 

The  boy  entered  with  the  check-book.  The 
capitalist  signed  the  filled-up  check,  tore  it  out  of 
the  book,  gave  the  book  to  the  boy  again,  and  the 
boy  disappeared. 

"  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Chester,  you  want  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  on  the  security  of  your 
commission,  —  a  security,  I  may  at  once  tell  you, 
that  is  worth  but  little,  as  such." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  It 's  worth  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  without  what  I  can 
get  over  i-egulation." 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  in  the  event  of  your  death  or, 
pardon  me,  your  dismissal  from  the  service  ?  " 

"  My  friends  would  pay  you  !  :'  said  Chester,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Will  they  put  that  on  stamped  paper  ?" 

"  I  have  n't  asked  them.' 

"  You  may  have  previous  liens  on  your  commis- 
sion." 

"  None,  on  my  honor  ! " 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  only  said,  might.  We  are  talking 
business  now.  I  merely  wished  to  show  you  the 
weakness  of  your  security,  as  such ;  nothing  more. 
Here  is  a  check  for  six  hundred  pounds ;  here  is  a 
promissory  note  at  twelve  months,  to  repay  me  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  value  received  ;  and 
here  is  a  paper  authorizing  me  to  deduct  that 
amount,  with  interest,  from  your  commission  money, 
should  you  sell  out." 

"  Why,  it 's  over  thirty  per  cent !  "  gasped  Frank. 

"  Thirty  -  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  cent  per  annum,  exactly.  Levi  opposite 
would  charge  you  fifty.  If  you  can't  pay  the  money 
at  the  twelve  months'  end,  you  can  renew  at  ten 
per  cent,  —  a  mere  bagatelle.  Exchanges  are  going 
at  six  hundred  now.  There  's  no  fear  of  your  not 
being  able  to  pay  it  long  before  it  falls  due." 

Frank  considered  for  a  moment.  If  he  failed  to 
obtain  the  money,  his  character  in  the  regiment 
would  be  affected,  as  a  man  who  had  put  down  for 
purchase,  without  the  means  to  do  so.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fact  of  becoming  a  captain  was  a  great 
fact ;  an  exchange  would  make  it  all  right ;  and 
regiments  now  remained  so  short  a  time  abroad, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  leave  Milly  and  the  baby 
at  home  while  he  went  out. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chester,  shall  I  give  you  the 
check  ? " 

Frank  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  treacherous  slip 
of  paper  was  his  own.  He  hurriedly  signed  what 
was  laid  before  him  for  his  signature,  and,  wishing 
the  capitalist  "  good  morning,"  clapped  his  hat  on, 
and  burst  out  of  the  room  into  the  open  air. 

When  he  opened  his  garden  gate  in  the  evening, 
Milly  ran  out  to  meet  him,  all  blue  ribbons  and 
muslin. 

"  Well,  dearest  ?     Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  Milly,  it's  all  right,"  he  replied,  kissing 
her.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  was  to  pay 
for  it. 

"  O,  I  'm  so  glad,  you  dear  old  captain  !  "  And 
Milly  clapped  her  hands  and  ran  in  to  order  dinner, 
while  Frank  went  up  to  dress. 

In  the  next  Friday's  Gazette  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing :     "  111th   Regiment,    Lieutenant    Francis 
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Chester  to  be  captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Esdale, 
who  ivtir 

After  this,  all  went  on  again  in  the  usuul  routine. 
Frank  found  his  duties  much  lighter  than  before, 
and  more  pleasant;  he  was  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  Milly  ;  he  had  not  to  go  on  those  dreadful 
irds,"  which  used  to  keep  him  all  night  and 
part  of  two  days.  In  short,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt  about  it ;  he  had  done  a  very  wise  and 
sensible  thing.  At  all  events,  so  he  thought,  and 
so,  as  in  duty  bound,  thought  Milly. 

He  had  written  to  an  uncle  in  India  who  he 
thought  would  be  likely  to  help  him  in  repaying 
Lever: son  ;  and  he  had  gone  down  once  or  twice  to 
an  eld  gentleman  who  had  stood  godfather  to  him 
in  years  gone  by  ;  but  the  old  man  had  grown  crusty 
and  suspicious  since  those  days,  and  Frank  soon 
found  out  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
a  half-sovereign  "  tip,"  to  a  school-boy,  and  a 
tip  required  by  a  captain  in  her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice. 

Still,  there  were  only  two  months  gone  yet,  out  of 
the  year  of  grace,  and  in  ten  months  something  was 
sure  to  turn  up.  "  Besides,  after  all,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  always  exchange."  He 
said  this  to  himself  though,  and  not  to  Milly. 

But  somehow  or  other  ten  months  more  did  slip 
by  in  a  most  unaccountable  way,  .and  still  he  had 
made  no  provision  towards  meeting  the  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  owing  to  Mr.  Leverson. 

"  I  shall  have  to  renew  ;  that 's  all,"  he  thought. 
"  Leverson  said  he  would  renew,  and  only  charge 
ten  per  cent."  So  the  easy-going  fellow  went  on 
with  his  work,  as  though  the  whole  thing  were  settled 
comfortably. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the  "  bill  " 
would  fall  due,  came  this  letter  from  Leverson:  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  As  your  promissory  note  which  I 
hold  for  eight  hundred  pounds  falls  due  the  day  af- 
ter you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  communica- 
tion from  you  as  to  your  wishes  with  regard  to  meet- 
ing it.       I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Leverson. 

"To  Captain  Chester.  &c  ,  &c." 
He  answered  thus  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  find  it  is  not  quite  convenient  to 
pay  off  the  eight  hundred  pounds  I  owe  you  just  at 
present.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  if  you  will 
renew,  as  you  said,  at  ten  per  cent  for  another 
year.       Yours,  &c, 

"Frank  Chester." 

By  return  came  the  reply  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday 
I  enclose  promissory  note  for  eight  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five pounds  at  six  months,  being  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  with  expenses  for  that  time. 
This  you  will  please  sign  and  return,  and  I  will  re- 
mit your  original  note  cancelled.      Yours,  &c, 

"  J.  Leverson." 

To  this  Frank  wrote  :  — 

"  Sir  :  I  asked  you  to  renew  for  twelve  months, 
and  should  wish  that  arrangement  carried  out. 
Meanwhile,  I  enclose  the  note  for  six  months  signed 
as  you  desired.     Your3,  &c, 

"  Frank  Chester." 

The  capitalist  answered  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  wishes.     My  rule  is  to  renew  for  six  months 


certain  at  ten  per  cent,  —  a  mode  of  business  prac- 
by  no  other  office  in  London.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  tbat  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you,  should 
you  still  require  accommodation,  with  a  view  to  fresh 
arrangements.     Yours,  &c, 

"  J.  Leverson." 

Enclosed  was  the  first  note,  and  this  Frank  locked 
up  in  his  desk,  among  other  less  costly  curiosities 
already  there.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  India,  setting  forth 
his  difficulties,  and  how  they  had  unavoidably 
arisen,  and  entreating  him  for  the  loan  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  stand  at  interest  till  he  should  be 
able  to  pay  it  off. 

When  Milly  came  in  from  a  walk,  and  saw  the 
writing-desk  in  front  of  her  husband,  she  knew  that 
he  had  been  writing  about  the  money  ;  and  although 
she  did  not  ask  the  question,  Frank  understood  well 
enough  why  the  scarlet  feather  came  brushing 
against  his  face,  and  why  the  warm  cheek  nestled 
against  his  own;  but  he  pretended  not  to  know, 
and  went  on  scribbling  absurd  faces  and  comical 
little  figures  on  the  blotting-paper,  as  if  his  only 
thought  were  to  cover  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  summer  was  come  again.  Strawberries  and 
cream  had  given  in  to  cherries,  and  cherries  were 
beginning  to  look  foolish  beside  the  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  when  the  long-expected  letter  from  Uncle 
John  arrived. 

Milly  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  the  little 
arbor  at  the  end  of  their  garden,  watching  the 
efforts  of  the  baby  to  make  a  clean  frock  dirty,  —  in 
which  it  succeeded  admirably,  considering  its  limited 
understanding  and  the  general  lack  of  available 
dirt, 

For  a  few  minutes  the  letter  lay  on  the  table  un- 
opened, both  fearing  to  know  its  fate  ;  then  Milly, 
as  the  bolder  of  the  two,  snatched  it  up,  and,  break- 
ing it  open,  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Nephew  :  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have 
commenced  so  early  in  life  to  run  into  debt.  When 
at  your  age,  I  did  the  same,  and  have  not  paid  all  off 
yet.  However,  as  my  sister  Mary's  only  child,  I 
cannot  leave  you  altogether  in  the  lurch.  I,  tkere- 
fore,  enclose  a  bill  for  a  portion  of  the  sum  you  men- 
tion, to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  your  debt.  I 
am  writing  this  in  my 'kuteherry,' where  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ninety-six,  so  you  must  excuse 
brevity.     Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"  John  Parnell." 

Enclosed  was  a  bill  on  the  Oriental  Bank  for 
four  hundred  pounds.  A  bright  pink  slip  of  paper, 
all  flourishes  and  watermarks,  which  Milly  thought 
tbe  prettiest  thing  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  O  Frank,  dear,  I  'm  so  glad  !  How  kind  of 
Uncle  John,  —  is  it  not  ?  And  now  there  is  only  two 
hundred  pounds  left  to  pay  off,  and  we  shall  soon 
save  that  out  of  your  pay.  I  was  adding  up  to-day, 
and  I  find  I  can  save  fifteen  shillings  a  week  out  of 
the  housekeeping  money,  and  that's  thirty-nine 
pounds  a  year.  And  if  we  wash  at  home  that  's 
another  ten  pounds,  and  baby  won't  want  anything 
for,  ever  so  long,  and  1  don't  intend  going  to  any 
more  balls  or  parties.  O,  it  will  he  such  fun, 
Frank  dear,  —  won't  it '?  " 

But  Frank  looked  rather  glum,  as  if  he  did  not 
see  much  fun  in  it.  Truth  to  say,  he  felt  remorse- 
ful for  having  deceived  Milly. 

"  Why,  Frank,  dear,  you  don't  look  a  bit  happy. 
What 's  the  matter  ?     Don't  you  think  it 's  a  good 
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one  ?  "     The  little  woman  took  up  the  bill,  and  be- 
gan reading  it  over,  as  if  fearful  it  was  a  sham. 

"  O,  it 's  right  enough,"  said  Frank,  rather  sulki- 
ly ;  "  give  it  to  me,  and  I  '11  go  and  pay  it  into  the 
bank  before  it  gets  lost."  He  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  took  it  away  from  her. 

"  Frank !  Frank !  what  is  the  matter  ?  You 
never  spoke  like  that  before  ;  I  'm  sure  it  is  quite 
safe  with  me,  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world. 
Wli "  matter,  Frank?     You  are  not  angry 

with  me?"     She  burst  into  tear,-,  and  boried  her 
poor  little  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  own  darling,  of  course  I  am  not ;  I  did  n't 
mean  to  be  so  cross,  only  it  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to 
'way  all  this  money  to  Leverson,  and  get  noth- 
ing fo*  it." 

'•  But,  Frank,  you  did  get  something  for  it  ?  You 
got  your  company,  and  that 'a  a  great  thing  to  get." 

"  So  it  is,  but  still  it  does  seem  like  throwing 
money  away.  Only  think  what  we  might  have 
bought  with  it ;  why,  we  could  have  set  up  a  little 
carriage !  And  you  know  how  much  you  have 
wished  for  one." 

"  But  I  don't  now,  Frank,  really.  I  'd  much 
rather  walk,  indeed  I  would  ;  and  the  pony  would 
always  be  getting  ill,  and  the  man  would  eat  ever 
so  much,  and  you  'd  get  thrown  out  and  have  your 
legs  broken,  and  then  you  'd  be  obliged  to  sell  out, 
and  what  would  become  of  us  then?  My  dear 
Frank,  I  don't  want  the  carriage,  indeed  I  don't.'' 

Next  week,  carrying  with  him  the  bill  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  he  started  for  London,  on  a  visit 
to  Cavendish  Court. 

The  Court  was  as  smoke-dyed  and  dingy  as  ever, 
—  perhaps  a  trifle  more  so  than  when  he  saw  it  in 
the  spring ;  but  Mr.  Leverson  still  looked  as  cool 
and  as  smiling  as  ever,  and  was  charmed  to  see 
him. 

After  mutual  greetings,  he  produced  his  bill, 
handing  it  over  to  the  money-lender  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  to  form  part  payment  of  the  loan. 

"  Much  obliged,  Mr.  Chester,"  said  Leverson, 
glancing  at  it,  and  throwing  it  carelessly  on  the 
table,  "  four  hundred  pounds,  yes,  exactly,  leaving 
a  balance  of — of"  —  he  rapidly  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger  "  —  "  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
bounds  due  September  21st.  Twenty-six  days 
yet  to  run." 

".Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Frank.  "Now,  what  ar- 
rangement can  you  make  to  let  the  balance  run  on 
for  another  year  ?  " 

"  Another  year.  Twelve  months.  It 's  a  long 
time,  and  money  rising  every  day.  Can't  we  say 
six  months  ?  " 

"  I  want  it  for  a  twelvemonth,"  cried  Frank. 
"  I  '11  pay  you  fair  interest  for  it.  You  ought  to 
trust  me  now,  after  paying  off  half." 

'_'  So  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  so  I  do.  As  you  say,  half 
paid  off.  Still  you  see,  the  four  hundred  pounds  on- 
ly covers  the  interest  of  the  loan,  —  little  more. 
The  principal  still  remains." 

"  And  pretty  good  interest  too,"  broke  out  Frank. 
"  Thirty- three  per  cent !  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chester,  you  came  to  me,  not  I 
to  you.  You  wanted  the  money,  and  I  gave  it  on 
my  own  terms,  and  I  will  do  so  again  on  my  own 
terms." 

"  How  much,  in  Heaven's  name?"  cried  Frank, 
frightened  at  the  change  in  the  Leversonian  man- 
ner. 

The  capitalist  pencilled  some  figures  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  handed  the  slip  to  Frank. 


To  original  debt 

To  interest  to  Sept.  21,  18— 

To  stamps,  &c.   . 


Total 


445    0  0 

178    0'  0 

1  10  0 

624  10  0 


"  Why,  that 's  more  than  before  ! "  said  Frank, 
turning  pale. 

"  It  is." 

"  The  interest  is  higher  too." 

"  Forty  per  cent.  Money  is  fearer  than  it  was  ; 
the  security  also  is  less. 

".How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  They  are  going  to  reduce  the  army  by  two  com- 
panies per  regiment,  in  which  case  you  will  be  a 
supernumerary,  afid  will  be  liable  to  be  placed  on 
halt-pay." 

"  I  sha'  n't  pay  it !  "  cried  Frank,  losing  his  tem- 
per. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Chester  ;  but  I  still  hold  your 
promise  to  that  effect,  and  a  gentleman's  word  is 
usually  something." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Leverson.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  'm  an  excitable  sort  of  fellow,  and  y®u 
know  I'm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I'll  pay 
you  the  money.  No,  not  that,  thank  you !  "  as  Lev- 
erson pushed  the  new  bill  towards  him.  "  Not  that. 
I  '11  pay  you  the  money  on  the  21st,  I  think  it  is. 
Good  morning,  sir ;  sorry  I  lost  my  temper.  Good 
day ! " 

It  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  that  he  hur- 
ried along  the  streets.  He  felt  angry  with  himself 
for  having  broken  with  Leverson  ;  felt  angry  with 
the  shops  for  disjslaying  such  stores  of  wealth,  a  very 
little  of  which  was  wanting  to  make  his  worldly 
affairs  comfortable ;  felt  angry  even  with  poor  un- 
offending Milly. 

"  If  it  had  n't  been  for  her  and  the  confounded 
baby,  I  could  have  exchanged  at  once,  and  made 
it  all  square,"  he  muttered,  —  which  showed  him  to 
be  in  a  bitter  bad  temper  indeed. 

He  had  walked  along  Pall  Mall,  and  turned  up 
St.  James's  Street,  when  it  struck  him  he  would 
look  in  at  Bull's,  the  exchange  agency.  "  He  may 
have  something  that  will .  do  for  me  without  my 
going  abroad.  At  all  events  there  is  no  harm  in 
asking."     And  so  in  he  walked. 

Mr.  Bull  was  a  pleasant-spoken  man,  with  an 
oflicial  tone  in  his  conversation  that  gave  to  his 
somewhat  illegal  business  quite  a  Horse  Guards' 
flavor. 

He  was  surrounded  by  huge  sets  of  bound  ledgers 
and  gazettes,  and  looked  altogether  like  a  military 
secretary  in  very  flourishing  circumstances. 

On  Frank  mentioning  his  business,  Mr.  Bull 
pulled  down  one  of  the  ledgers,  and  ran  his  finger 
flown  the  page. 

"  Something  at  home,  quiet  and  comfortable,  eh  ? 
Let  me  see.  Military  train  wants  eight  hundred  ; 
adjutancy  of  militia,  one  thousand  five  hundred; 
ditto  volunteers,  eight  hundred  ;  paymaster  iu  regi- 
ment at  home  would  exchange  even  ;  cavalry  at 
home  ;  regiment  never  leaves  England,  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  cheap,  Captain  Chester,  cheap,  I 
assure  you.     A  troop  frequently  goes  for  m 

Frank  explained  his  object  was  to  get  money, 
not  to  pay  it,  and  that  he  was  in  somewhat  ur- 
gent need  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

"Then  I've  got  the  very  thing  for  you,  Captain 
Chester !     Only  came  in  this  morning  !     Regiment 
in  India,  good  colonel,  prospect  of  a  run  among  the 
seniors  shortly;    first-rate  station;  only   four  yi 
more  to  serve  ;  and  my  client  offers  four  hundred 
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pounds  — just  what  you  want  —  and  passage,  It 's 
the  best  we  have  had  on  our  books  for  months,  sir, 
and  really  worth  your  serious  consideration." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Frank,  "  it  does  seem  very 
fair.     I  '11  think  it  over.     Good  morning." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  favor  me  with  your  address, 
in  ease  I  should  hear  of  anything  else  likely  to  suit 
you/' 

Frank  gave  his  regiment  and  address,  and  went 
out.  .  „ 

"  It 's  an  uncommonly  good  offer,"  he  thought  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  as  he  was  whirling  along  in  the 
train  towards  home;  "just  the  money  I  want.  And 
after  all,  India 's  not  a  bad  place  ;  Milly  will  have 
her  carriage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  don't  see 
why  she  should  n't  like  it.  Besides,  if  a  girl  marries 
a  soldier,  she  must  expect  a  little  knocking  about." 

Milly  ran  out  and  kissed  her  husband  as  was  her 
wont,  but  Frank's  kiss  was  a  trifle  colder  than  usual, 
and  he  muttered  something  about  being  tired  and 
hot,  and  stumped  past  her,  and  went  up  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, as  if  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  her. 
At  dinner,  too,  he  answered  her  questions  very 
sharply,  and  went  on  eating  very  grimly. 

"  Frank,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  V  "  asked  Milly 
at  night  when  they  went  up  stairs. 

"  O,  nothing,"  growled  Frank  ;  "  I  'm  bothered." 

"  Is  it  about  that  horrid  money,  dear?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Frank,  may  n't  I  know  what  it  is  ?  Perhaps  I 
could  help  you." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  pretty,  patient,  win- 
ning little  creature;  so  Frank,  denouncing  himself 
for  a  Monster,  told  her  all  about  the  exchange  for 
four  hundred  pounds;  and  she,  like  a  brave  little 
woman  as  she  was,  did  not  oppose  it ;  a  fact  which 
made  Frank  all  the  more  eager  to  give  it  up. 

About  a  week  before  the  "  bill "  would  be  due, 
Frank  received  a  letter  from  Leverson,  which 
startled  him  not  a  little.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  your  prom- 
issory note  for  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds, 
of  which  a  balance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds  remains  against  you,  will  be  due  on  the  21st 
instant. 

"As  you  have  declined  to  make  any  arrangement 
towards  meeting  it,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  pay  it 
off  in  full.  Should  you  not  do  so,  and  in  the  event 
of  my  not  hearing  from  you  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
have  to  place  the  note  in  my  solicitor's  hands. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Leverson." 

He  took  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  try  and  walk  off 
his  anxiety;  but  the  faster  he  went,  the  more  did  it 
seem  to  cleave  to  him ;  the  bright  fields  lost  their 
beauty  ;  the  hedge-rows,  reddening  in  their  autumn 
coats,  seemed  like  so  many  straight  lines  leading  on 
to  the  one  inevitable  goal  awaiting  him.  So  he 
turned  back,  and,  entering  the  town  by  another 
road,  went  into  the  club  for  a  game  of  billiards ;  but 
the  balls  ran  so  contrary,  and  he  missed  so  many 
strokes  which  were  usually  a  certainty  to  him,  that 
he  threw  down  his  cue  in  a  pet,  and  went  out  into 
the  streets  again. 

As  he  was  passing  the  "  Blue  Stag,"  he  saw  a 
knot  of  men  standing  inside  round  the  bar. 

"  Holloa !  Chester,"  cried  one  of  them,  "  have 
you  heard  about  poor  Travers  ?  " 

"  No !     What  about  him,"  cried  Frank,  stopping. 

"  Shot  himself,  last  night !  Stockton  has  just  had 
a  letter  from  the  adjutant." 


"  Poor  dear  Travers  !  "  said  Frank.  "  What  on 
earth  made  him  do  it  ?  " 

"  Some  row  about  money,  I  believe ;  they  say  he 
has  let  in  the  Jews  pretty  considerably." 

"  Well,  that's  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,"  growled 
Frank,  and  strolled  on  towards  home. 

Travers  had  been  senior  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment when  Chester  purchased  his  company  over 
him,  and  since  then,  not  being  able  to  keep  pace 
with  his  brother  officers,  had  been  compelled  to 
exchange  to  a  West  Indian  regiment :  going  to  the 
bottom  of  a  list  of  twenty  men  long  junior  to  himself 
in  the  service. 

u  Poor  fellow,"  thought  Frank,  "  he  is  not  so  far 
wrong,  after  all.  No  more  duns  where  he 's  gone  ! 
It 's  of  no  use.  I  must  write  to  Bull,  and  take  the 
four  hundred  pounds.  There's  only  a  week  more, 
and  then  I  suppose  I  shall  be  clapped  in  jail,  or 
placed  in  some  equally  pleasant  position,  not  to 
speak  of  interest  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  I  '11 
write  to  Bull  to-night.  I  won 't  tell  Milly  till  all  is 
settled,  and  Leverson  is  paid;  I  shall  have  better 
heart  to  do  so  then." 

He  wrote  accordingly.  By  return  of  post  came 
Mr.  Bull's  answer,  says  that  the  exchange  was  in 
course  of  being  arranged,  and  that  the  money 
would  be  paid,  minus  his  commission  of  twenty 
pounds,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  In  a 
postscript  he  added  that,  should  Captain  Chester  be 
in  immediate  want  of  the  money,  he  would  advance 
it  at  once. 

This  offer  Frank  willingly  accepted,  and,  before 
the  week  was  out,  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  Mr. 
Leverson  a  check .  for  the  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds,  and  of  receiving  a  polite  note,  and  his 
bill  cancelled,  by  return. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Gazette  announced  the 
exchange,  and  nothing -was  left  for  Frank  but  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  join  his  new  regiment  in  India. 

Yes,  there  was  one  other  thing.  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  that,  though  Frank  had  not  forgotten  it  : 

He  had  to  tell  Milly. 

But  he  was  saved  that  hard  task,  after  all,  by 
Milly  herself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  done  it,  Frank,  dear,"  she 
whispered,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
looking  up,  lovingly,  in  his  face.  "  I  saw  the  letter 
lying  on  the  table,  and  knew  at  once  it  was  about 
that." 

"  But,  Milly,  do  you  think  you  can  stand  it  ?  I'll 
leave  you  at  home,  if  you  like." 

"  O  Frank,  don't  talk  so ;  anything  but  that ! 
I  don't  a  bit  mind  going ;  and  it  will  be  so  different, 
now  that  you  are  a  captain.  When  shall  we  start, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  in  a  month,  perhaps  less  ;  I  can't  tell 
yet." 

"  And  we  shall  get  out  just  for  the  cold  weather, 
—  how  nice  it  will  be  !  —  and  we  shall  sea  all  our  old 
friends  again,  and  I  shall  have  such  lots  of  work  to 
do  in  getting  baby's  things  ready.  We  will  take 
out  everything  this  time  with  us,  won't  we,  Frank  ?  " 
And  then  she  ran  off  to  tell  baby  all  about  it ;  how 
she  was  going  back  to  India,  and  to  the  beautiful 
hills,  and  to  see  the  monkeys  and  the  great  ele- 
phants, and  to  have  the  old  "bearer"  again,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  tossed  the  baby  up,  and 
the  baby  crowed,  and  screamed,  and  jumped,  and 
fell  fast  asleep  in  her  arms  ;  and  then  Milly  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  laid  her  in  her  co*t,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  it,  prayed  that  it  might  be  always 
so,    and  that    God    would   bring   no   harm   to   her 
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darlings  in  th<3  far-off  land  they  were  going  t°. 
And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Frank's  little  wife 
bore  the  news  that  Frank  was  so  afraid  to  tell. 

Then  there  came  a  season  of  letter-writing,  and 
visiting,  and  packing,  and  general  confusion,  for 
Frank  had  got  a  passage  in  one  of  the  new  troop 
ships,  and  was  to  sail  within  the  month.  He  had 
settled  his  account  with  Mr.  Bull,  and  paid  off 
several  of  his  most  pressing  bills,  and  found  but  a 
small  balance  in  his  agent's  hands  when  it  was 
finished. 

However,  he  was  clear  of  Leverson,  and  what  little 
he  still  owed,  his  fine  Indian  pay  would  soon  pro- 
vide ;  all  which  gave  him  courage  for  his  work, 
and  he  went  about  cheerfully  with  Milly,  falling  in 
with  all  her  plans,  and  cordially  approving  of  all  her 
purchases.  And  so  all  the  purchases  got  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  farewells  said,  and  Frank  stood 
on  the  great  ship's  deck,  watching  the  blue  land  of 
his  home  grow  fainter  and  dimmer  over  the  wave 
tops,  and  pointed  out  to  Milly  the  bluff  headlands 
and  snug  harbors  they  might  never  see  again.  And 
so  they  watched  till  evening  faded  into  night,  and 
the  great  sea  lights  glimmei'ed  out  along  the  coast, 
and  the  heavy  southwest  wind  came  soughing  along 
from  the  wide  ocean  whither  they  were  bound, 
whistling  through  the  cordage,  and  making  the  vast 
ship  quiver  and  plunge,  and  send  the  black  water 
from  her  bows  in  great  angry  waves.  And  so  at 
last  Milly,  shivering,  drew  her  husband  away,  and 
they  went  down  to  the  brightly  lighted  saloon  be- 
low, and  lost  themselves  in  the  crowd  of  strange 
faces  there. 

Six  months  rolled  away,  and  husband  and  wife 
are  settled  in  Frank's  new  regiment. 

The  ills  that  Milly  dreaded  have  passed  lightly 
over  their  heads  ;  the  baby  has  increased  in  stature 
and  in  power  of  lungs,  under  the  old  "  bearer " ; 
and  Frank  is  well  and  strong,  and  save  for  a  short 
grumble  now  and  then  at  the  heat,  or  at  the  monot- 
ony of  the  station,  appears  contented. 

They  have  been  living  very  quietly.  There  are 
still  debts  at  home  to  be  paid,  and  expenses  have 
increased  in  India  since  they  were  there  before. 
Frank  has  been  making  inquiries  as  to  insuring  his 
life,  but  the  premiums  are  high,  and  their  income 
only  just  suffices  to  keep  them  straight,  and  to  pay 
off  by  degrees  the  remaining  home  bills.  Thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  idea  of  the  insurance  is 
allowed  to  drop. 

"  Next  year,"  thought  Frank,  "  these  things  will 
be  all  squared,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  turn 
round.  I  must  chance  it  till  then.  It  is  n't  as 
though  Milly  had  nothing;  she  has  her  own  hundred 
a  year,  though  she  can't  touch  the  principal.  What 
with  that,  and  what  with  an  officer's  wife's  pension, 
she  would  n't  be  a  beggar." 

But  that  year  the  dreaded  cholera  came  tearing 
through  the  country,  and,  settling  upon  Frank's  reg- 
iment, counted  its  victims  by  tens,  and  soon  by 
hundreds.  At  a  moment's  notice  the  men  were 
marched  into  camp,  and  hurried  up  and  down  in 
the  deadly  jungles,  now  rank  and  steaming  from 
autumn  rains,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fly  from  the  pes- 
tilence. 

Night  and  day  did  the  officers  tend  their  men, 
exhorting  them  to  bear  up  and  fight  against  their 
fears  ;  night  and  day  did  they  see  their  words  of 
hope  falsified  by  sudden  and  cruel  death. 

Foremost  among  the  helpers  of  the  sick  was 
Chester.     Millv  and  the  child  were  sent  off  to  the 


hills  on  the  first  outbreak.  Thus  freed  from  anxiety 
on  their  account,  he  was  able  to  devote  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  his  soldiers,  and  he  did  it  nobly. 
Many  were  the  wild  words  of  cursing  he  stayed,  as 
he  bent  his  face  over  the  dying,  and  spoke  of  the 
home  the  sick  had  quitted,  and  the  heaven  they 
were  nearing  ;  spoke  such  words  as  soldiers  love,  of 
father  or  mother;  caught  from  parched  lips  the  last 
few  sentences  of  love,  and  held  many  a  fevered 
hand  till  the  last  hard  struggle  was  over. 

Then  came  a  slackening  in  the  disease.  Strong 
men  no  longer  died  in  a  few  hours,  but  lived  for 
days ;  recoveries  became  more  common  ;  medicine 
began  to  assert  itself;  the  survivors  no  longer  sat 
in  moody  silence,  awaiting  who  should  be  the  next, 
but  ate,  and  drank,  and  set  about  their  duties  like 
good  soldiers  and  good  men. 

At  length  came  a  day  when  no  more  cases  were 
reported,  and  on  the  same  evening  an  "  order  "  was 
published,  thanking  Captain  Chester  for  the  efficient 
and  soldierlike  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  during  the  trying  time  just  past.  "  The  colo- 
nel commanding,"  it  concluded,  "  has  never  wit- 
nessed such  entire  relinquishment  of  self,  and  such  a 
truly  noble  disposition  to  perform  every  duty  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
men  ;  and  lie  takes  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  that  officer  in  the  name  of  himself  and  of 
the  regiment.  '  It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  col- 
onel commanding  to  submit  Captain  Chester's  name 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  order  that  his  Excel- 
lency may  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  his 
services  as  they  deserve." 

"  Too  late  !  "  sighed  Frank  wearily,  as  he  read 
the  order.  "  It  has  come  too  late,  I  fear ! "  and 
then  he  went  on  writing  his  daily  epistle  to  Milly. 

When  he  went  out  to  post  the  letter,  he  felt  hot 
and  feverish,  his  bones  seemed  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  his  head  was  heavy  and  dull.  "  So  dif- 
ferent to  what  I  was  in  the  old  regiment ! "  thought 
Frank. 

However,  he  posted  his  letter,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  deserted  bungalow  and  turned  in. 

All  that  night  he  tossed  about.  What  little  sleep 
he  got  was  broken  with  dreams  in  which  his  own 
little  Milly  was  ever  present,  and  yet  never  near 
him.  Then  he  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  cried  out 
her  name,  and  the  affrighted  "  punkah  coolie " 
roused  up,  and  pulled  away  wildly  at  the  rope,  and 
the  sleepy  old  "  bearer  "  crept  up  to  the  door,  and 
sat  cowering  when  he  heard  the  strange  rambling 
talk  of  his  master,  and  shook  his  head,  and  slunk 
back  again  to  his  mat,  and  wished  his  mistress  were 
there. 

Next  morning  Frank  sent  off  for  the  doctor. 

"  How  long  have  you  had  this  on  you  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor. 

"  I  have  n't  been  quite  the  thing  for  a  week  ;  but 
last  night  it  came  on  worse,  and  my  head  felt  as 
though  it  would  split." 

"  1 11  send  you  a  draught  that  shall  set  you  to 
rights  again." 

But  the  draught  did  him  no  good.  He  lay  gazing 
at  Milly 's  picture  over  the  door,  and  never  spoke  all 
day.  The  servants  sat  outside  in  a  group,  terror- 
stricken  at  their  master's  silence,  and  whispering 
Ion"-  stories  of  former  "  sahibs,"  and  how  they  had 
been  taken  when  their  "  mem-sahibs  "  were  far  away 
in  the  Hills,  and  how  Fate  must  be  accomplished, 
whether  it  were  white  man  or  black. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  near  post-time, 
Frank  called  out  to  the  "  bearer  "  to  bring  him  the 
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h],  utting  up  in  his  bed,  wrote  a  few 
lim's  to  Milly.  Mis  band  shook  so,  that  be  could 
hardly  hold  the  pen  ;  but  he  applied  himself  to  the 
task,  and,  steadying  himself  on  his  elbow 

.vith  all  the  bits  of  chit-chat  bis  poor  ach- 
ing head  could  remember,  and,  sealing  it  up,  gave  it 
to  the  bearer  to  post. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bearer  was  startled 
loud  cry.  Running  in  to  his  master,  he  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  tossing  his  arms,  and  calling 
out  for  Milly.  The  old  man  was  so  frightened  that 
he  bolted  otffor  the  doctor,  and  told  him  his  master 
was  gone  mad,  and  would  be  dead  if  he  did  not 
come  at  o; 

''  I  must  telegraph  for  his  wife,"  said  the  doctor, 
when  he  saw  him.  Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  telegraph-office,  giving  it  to  the  bearer,  and 
bidding  him  run  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 

Then  he  set  to  work  on  Frank,  cutting  away  all 
(lie  old  curls,  and  wrapping  up  his  poor  head  in 
towels,  with  a  great  lump  of  ice  on  the  top  of 
them. 

At  the  sound  of  the  noon-day  gun,  Chester  started 
up,  and,  clutching  the  doctor's  hand,  asked  fiercely : 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ?  What  have  you  done  with 
my  wife.  ?  Where  is  Milly  ?  O  Milly,  Milly,  don't 
forget  your  husband  ! "  Then  he  sank  back  again 
exhausted,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  fell  into  a  heavy 
slumber. 

At  four  o'clock  the  doctor  went  out,  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  asking 
if  Mrs.  Chester  had  left.  In  half  an  hour  the  an- 
swer came  back,  that  she  had  left,  and  would  arrive 
about  nine  that  evening. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Frank. 

He  was  awake  ;  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his 
pulse  hammered  like  a  steam-engine  ;  but  his  eyes 
were  not  so  wild,  and  his  voice,  though  low,  was 
calm  and  collected. 

"Is  she  coming?"  he  whispered.  "When  will 
she  be  here  ?     Don't  let  it  be  too  late,  doctor." 

"  She  will  be  here  soon ;  she  left  some  hours 
ago." 

"I  couldn't  die  happy  without  her.  We  have 
been  very  happy  together,  doctor,  very  happy. 
It  *b  hard  to  parb  like  this  ;  it 's  very,  very  hard." 

The  doctor  tried  to  reassure  him,  but  in  vain. 

"  I  'm  going,  doctor  ;  it 's  no  good  saying  I  'm  not. 
I  knew  it  a  week  ago.      I  wish  Milly  would  come !" 

Then  he  dozed  oft  again,  and  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  kept  time  with  his  heavy  breathing.. 

About  seven  he  called  out,  without  opening  his 
eyes :  "  Will  she  be  long  now,  doctor  ?  Is  she 
coming  ?     Don't  let  it  be  too  late  ! " 

"  She  will  be  here  about  nine,"  said  the  doctor, 
damping  the  towels ;  "  not  much  longer  to  wait 
now." 

Frank  dozed  off  again.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  hour,  he  cried  out  once  more  :  "  Is  it  nine -yet, 
doctor  ?     Is  she  come  ?  " 

"  It  will  strike  nine  directly,"  answered  the  other  ; 
"  only  a  few  minutes  more. 

"  Call  the  bearer,  will  you,  doctor  ?  "  he  lifted  him- 
self up  and  looked  towards  the  door ;  "  and  tell  him 
to  get  my  brushes  and  some  water.  I  must  dress 
myself  for  Milly;  she  likes  to  see  my  hair  tidy.  You 
know,  doctor,  it  was  my  hair  she  liked  so  much 
when  we  were  first  in  love,  and  it  must  not  be  un- 
tidy now,  must  it  ?  " 

They  brought  the  brushes  and  the  water,  and  the 
poor  fellow  brushed  away  at  his  bald  head,  and 
combed  the  imaginary  curls  over  his  hot  forehead. 


"  She  likes  them  best  so,  doctor.  Lay  me  down 
easily,  so  as  not  to  disarrange  them  ;  now,  put  away 
the  bottles  ;  Milly  does  n't  like  bottles  lying  about. 
She  's  a  tidy  little  wife,  doctor,  and  I  want  every- 
thing to  look  nice."  Then  he  started  up  wildly. 
"Don't  touch  me,  doctor  !  I  hear  her  coming.  I 
hear  her  coming  !  Milly,  Milly,  your  poor  old 
Frank  's  here,  —  don't  mind  his  not  getting  up,  it 's 
only  a  little  headache  —  he  will  be  well  soon,  and 
we  '11  go  away  together,  and  be  happy.  Tell  her  to 
come  in,  doctor,  will  you  ?  those  servants  are  keeping 
the  doors  locked." 

The  carriage  drove  up,  and  poor  Milly,  pale  and 
frightened,  alighted.  The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  with  a  quiet  motion  of  his  head  led  her 
into  the  room. 

"  O  Frank  !  " 

"  Milly,  darling  !  "  And  the  living  and  the  dying 
lay  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come,  Milly.  It 's  a  long- 
way,  is  'nt  it  ?  but  you  don't  mind  for  Frank  ?  " 

"  O  Frank,  darling,  don't  talk  so.  I  never 
wanted  to  leave  you.  Why  did  you  send  me  away  ? 
O,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  !  " 

"  We  were  very  happy  in  the  little  cottage,  Milly. 
It  was  the  '  Company  '  did  it,  —  Leverson,  I  mean, 
—  but  it 's  all  for  the  best,  —  you  '11  come  to  me  by 
and  by,  Milly,  darling,  —  you  '11  never  forget  your 
poor  old  Frank  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  stay  behind,  Frank.  I  want  to 
die  with  you  !  " 

"  We  '11  walk  through  the  woods  home,  Milly  ; 
the  sun  is  not  hot  there,  and  the  church  bells  sound 
so  well  under  the  trees ;  only  another  week,  and 
they  '11  ring  for  our  marriage  ! "  He  was  back 
again  at  the  old  Kent  parsonage,  in  the  days  of 
their  wooing. 

Then  he  turned  towards  her,  and,  feeling  about 
with  his  hands,  called  out :  — 

"Milly!  Milly!  Where  are  you,  darling?  Don't 
go  that  way ;  there 's  the  dark  deep  lake  there. 
Milly  dear,  give  me  your  hand.  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  England,  but  that  man  made  me,  —  we  could 
n't  pay  the  money,  you  know.  Milly,  they  say  I 
did  my  duty.  God  knows  I  loved  my  men,  and  I 
loved  my  Milly.  Now  I  see  you  —  so  near  me,  so 
bright  —  the  church  chimes  are  ringing  —  it 's  for 
us,  Milly  — our  wedding-day  —  so  happy  —  so  very 
happy  —  " 

The  doctor  drew  her  tenderly  from  that  long  em- 
brace, and  led  her  away  to  his  own  house.  She 
never  spoke  or  sighed,  but  walked  beside  him  like 
one  in  a  trance,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  pi 
for  her  like  a  little  child.  For  days  she  sat  or  stood 
as  they  told  her,  eating  and  drinking  what  was 
placed  before  her,  and  never  uttering  one  word.  At 
length,  on  the  third  day,  they  brought  her  child  to 
her.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  it  vacantly  ;  then, 
as  it  stretched  out  its  tiny  arms,,  she  started  up, 
clasped  it  to  her  breast,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  shut  the 
door  and  went  out.     "  Time  must  do  the  rest." 


forp:ign  NOTES. 

Patti,  it  is  said,  likes  to  be  called  Patti,  and  not 
the  Marchioness  de  Caux. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Paris  restaurateur*  is 
announced,  —  Pascal,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebra- 
ted Maison  Philippe.     The  gourmands  of  the  gay 
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city  deplore  his  loss.     The  pious  hope  has  been  .ex- 
pressed by  the  Prince  of  M ,  that  the  receipt  for 

his  potage  a  la  bisque  will  be  found  among  his  pa- 
pers. 

The  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,"  Miss 
Thackeray,  has  a  new  book  in  press. 

Thk  London  Examiner  is  publishing  an  interest- 
ing series  of  papers  entitled  "  Foreign  Rulers  and 
Statesmen."  General  Grant  baa  been  the  subject 
of  the  last  two  articles. 

Tins  Christmas  annuals  are  already  cropping  out 
in  England.  Among  the  new  ones  is  a  "  Drawing- 
Room  Almanac,"  which  is  to  contain  lists  of  all  the 
presentations  to  her  Majesty,  so  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  will  have  the  tact  of  their  having  re- 
ceived that  honor  permanently  recorded. 

The  present  President  of  the  Spanish  Junta 
started  in  life  as  a  journalist.  Born  in  1806,  he  was 
already  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1823  as 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Castle  Monzon,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  foremost  in  the  contest  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain  ;  as  jurist,  a?  member  of  the  Cortes, 
as  journalist,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  as  minister  of 
finance.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
the  geography,  statistics,  and  history  of  Spain  ;  it 
appeared  in  Madrid  from  1848  to  1850,  in  eighteen 
quarto  volumes. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  dethroned  sovereigns 
—  half  sovereigns,  so  to  speak, — wandering  over 
Europe  at  the  present  moment.  To  say  nothing  of 
mere  heirs  to  royalty,  such  as  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  the*Comte  de  Paris,  the  Count  de  Montemolin, 
and  the  father  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  there  are 
the  two  ex-Queens  of  Spain,  the  ex-Kings  of  Hol- 
land, of  Naples,  of  Greece,  and  till  recently  of  Ba- 
varia also,  the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  the  banished 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  besides  a  host  of  minor 
dukes  and  electors,  once  regnant  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, out  of  business.  In  fact,  the  whole  Continent 
is  filled  with  living  warnings  to  unworthy  royalty, 
and  roaming  memorials  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness. 

The  Figaro  publishes  an  account  of  a  practical 
joke,  which,  unlike  most  practical  jokes,  has  the 
merit  of  being  amusing.  An  enthusiastic  sportsman 
went  to  a  breakfast  given  in  sign  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shooting  season.  The  talk  was  of  game, 
when  suddenly  in  rushed  a  servant,  exclaiming  to 
the  host  that  a  hare  had  been  seen  moving  about 
on  the  lawn.  Out  went  the  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
gun  in  hand,  fired  at  the  hare,  and  missed  him. 
The  hare,  scratching  his  nose,  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  presented  a  horse-pistol  at  the  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  fired  in  return.  No  one  was  hurt ; 
but  the  enthusiastic  sportsman  was  naturally  as- 
tounded, until  at  last  it  was  explained-  to  him  that 
the  hare  was  a  performing  animal  which  had  been 
hired  from  a  neighboring  show.  The  sportsman's 
charge  had,  of  course,  been  tampered  with  by  the 
confidential  servant. 

The  Temps  tells  the  following  story  :  In  a  well- 
known  Parisian  salon  the  conversation  turned  the 
other  day  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Some 
one  remarked  that  the  Emperor'*  language  is  very 
pacific,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  sup- 
position that  it  does  not  express  his  real  thoughts. 
Upon   this  a  certain  dignitary  who  played  an  im- 


portant part  in  the  Italian  war  rejoined,  "  My 
sir,  on  the  day  before  war  was  declared  against 
tria  I  was  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  Stefanie  of 
Baden,  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  This 
lady  read  to  me  a  letter  she  had  received  the  day 
before  from  her  Imperial  nephew,  in  which  he 
assured  her  that  he  sincerely  desired  peace,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  war.  I  instantly  tele- 
graphed to  my  banker  to  purchase  some  Austrian 
stock  for  me.  The  French  army  entered  Italy  two 
days  after." 

The  last  number  of  Le  Monde  pour  Eire  co;i 
a  portrait,  more  or  less  grotesque,  of  the  newly 
discovered  Parisian  beauty,  who  aspires,  it  is  said,  to 
nothing  less  than  the  dethronement  of  Isabelle,  the 
well-known  houquetiere  of  the  Jockey  Club.  The 
name  of  this  ambitious  young  lady  is  Gabrielle  de 
la  Perine  ;  her  place  of  nativity  is  Seville,  where 
M  bono  seventeen  years  ago,  of  French  par- 
ents. Her  trade  is  the  selling  of  newspapers,  and 
she  occupies  a  kiosk  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capn- 
cines  immediately  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Isabelle  the  Catholic  and 
Isabella  the  flower-girl  have  fallen  about  the  same 
time ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  houquetiere  (who  is 
said  to  have  lost  her  juvenile  appearance,  and  is 
even  accused  of  growing  fat)  has  not  been  yet  de- 
finitively pronounced.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mdlle.  de  la  Perine  has  been  formally  pro- 
posed for  the  honorable  office  of  flower-girl  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  it  is  said  that  odds  are  freely  laid 
in  her  favor. 

Sigxok  Gaetaxi  Gattixelli  has  written  for 
one  of  the  Florentine  theatres  —  the  Politeanea  — 
a  drama  on  the  life  of  Milton.  The  author,  who  has 
the  honorary  title  of  Chevalier,  was  formerly  an 
actor  of  some  note,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the 
stage  has  written  several  dramas,  of  which  the  Flor- 
entines seem  to  think  well.  The  latest  of  his  plays 
is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  founded  on  that  roman- 
tic story  of  a  young  Italian  lady  falling  in  love  with 
the  handsome  Englishman  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
wood  during  his  tour  in  Tuscany ;  it  has  reference 
to  the  later  years  of  Milton's  life,  and  is  based  on 
political  rather  than  on  amatory  grounds.  Some 
strange  and  purely  imaginary  scenes  between  Mil- 
ton and  Charles  II.  are  introduced,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  poet; 
but  the  oddest  incident  is  where  the.  monarch,  in 
the  character  of  a  bookseller,  offers  Milton  £1,000 
down  for  the  copyright  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  a  I 
uscript  of  which  he  has  obtained  in  some  extraordi- 
nary way  when  in  exile,  and  which  he  greatly 
mires,  and  is  constantly  perusing !  The  poet  refuses 
the  bargain,  because  he  has  already  received  that 
famous  £5  from  Samuel  Simmons  the  publisher;  but 
he  makes  his  visitor  an  offer  of  Paradise  Regained  " 
instead ! 

M.  Axdreoli,  a  Russian  writer,  who  was  exiled 
sozne  years  ago  to  Siberia,  is  now  contributing  to 
the  Revue  Moderne,  under  the  title  of  "  Souvenirs 
de  Siberie,"  his  recollections,  not  only  of  Siberian 
but  also  of  Russian  life.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  he  tells  a  story,  the  end  of  which  belongs  to 
the  present  reign,  the  beginning  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  of  whose  period  it  is  strikingly  character' 
The  Emperor's  favorite  was  at  that  time  a  young 
French  actress,  of  whom  he  was  madly  jealous. 
One  evening,  at  a  ball,  he  noticed   that    a   young 
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man  named  Labanoff  was  paying  her  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  lie  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  ball  gave  orders  that  Labanoff  should 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  citadel.  He  only 
intended  to  keep  him  there  a  few  days  "  to  make 
him  more  serious,"  after  which  he  proposed  to  repri- 
mand him,  and  to  appoint  him  to  an  office  which 
had  been  solicited  for  him.  Labanoff,  however, 
was  forgotten.  "  At  the  death  of  Nicholas.  Alexan- 
der II.,  then  full  of  magnanimity,  liberated  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  citadel,  without  exception.  In  a 
vaulted  tomb,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
upright,  and  which  was  not  more  than  two  yards 
long,  an  old  man  was  found,  almost  bent  double, 
and  incapable  of  answering  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
This  was  Labanoff.  The  Emperor  Paul  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  he  had  been  in 
the  dungeon  more  than  fifty  years.  When  he  was 
taken  out  he  could  not  bear  the  light,  and,  by  a 
strange  phenomenon,  his  movements  had  become 
automatic.  He  could  hardly  hold  himself  up,  and  he 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  move  about  within 
the  limits  of  his  narrow  cell  that  he  could  not  take 
more  than  two  steps  forwards  without  turning  round, 
as  though  he  had  struck  against  a  wall,  and  taking 
two  steps  backwards,  and  so  on  alternately.  He 
lived  for  only  a  week  after  his  liberation." 


SONNET. 

If  I  had  lived  ere  Seer  or  Priest  unveiled 
A  life  to  come,  methinks  that,  knowing  thee, 
I  should  have  guessed  thine  immortality : 

For  Nature,  giving  instincts,  never  failed 

To  give  the  ends  they  point,  to.     Never  quailed 
The  swallow  through  air  wilds,  o'er  tracts  of  sea, 
To  chase  the  summer.     Seeds  that  prisoned  be 

Dream  of  and  find  the  daylight.     Unassailed 
By  doubt,  impelled  by  yearnings  for  the  main, 

The  creature  river-born  doth  there  emerge. 

So  thou,  with   thoughts   and   longings   that   our 
earth 

Can  never  compass  in  its  narrow  verge, 
Shalt  the  fit  region  of  thy  spirit  gain, 

And  death  fulfil  the  promptings  of  thy  birth. 

Westland  Marston. 
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LONG  AGO. 

As  through  the  poplar's  gusty  spire 
The  March  wind  sweeps  and  sings, 

I  sit  beside  the  hollow  fire, 
And  dream  familiar  things  : 

Old  memories  wake,  faint  echoes  make 
A  murmur  of  dead  Springs. 

Ah,  days  when  life  had  aim  and  meaning, 

What  buried  years  ago ! 
When  friend  —  no  shadow  intervening  — 

Was  friend,  and  foe  was  foe  ; 
When  life  had  youth,  and  love  had  truth, 

And  heart  had  faith  to  show. 

Somewhere  now  woods  are  green  and  tender; 

Somewhere  hedgerows  are  filled 
With  buds;  somewhere,  if  winds  befriend  her, 

The  thrush  begins  to  build  ; 
Somewhere  no  fears  has  Spring,  no  tears 

For  hopes  that  March  has  killed. 


Simr,  thrush,  your  songs  of  praise  and  passion  ; 

Fill  all  the  budding  wood 
With  music  of  that  bygone  fashion 

My  youth  so  understood  ! 
Now  I  am  old,  the  world  's  grown  cold, 

And  God  alone  is  good. 


TORRENT  HYMN. 

(Loch  Coruisk,  Skye.) 

I. 

The  Torrent  fills  the  air 

With  a  terrible  voice  of  prayer  : 

"  God  the  Lord  ! 
From  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand, 
In  the  darkness  of  the  land 

I  was  poured ; 
And  in  solitude  I  beat 
Round  thy  dimly  shining  feet 

On  the  scaur, 
While  thou  standest  looking  down 
Upon  multitude  and  town 

From  afar ; 
While  the  black  lake  broodeth  still, 
Hark  !  the  voices  of  the  hill 

How  they  die  ! 
And  I  answer  deep  and  loud, 
To  the  passing  thunder-cloud, 

With  a  cry  ! 
Lo  !  the  seasons  of  the  year 
Glide  below  thee  with  no  fear, 
While  still  thou  leanest  here 
On  thy  s.word,  — 
Yea,  stilly  night  and  day  thou  dost  gaze  on  sea  and 

shore, 
On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  hovers  and  my  troubled 

waters  roar, 
While  below  thee,  in  the  valleys,  men  adore  and 
implore 

God  the  Lord ! " 


Full  clear  the  Torrent  saith 
To  the  heart  that  hearkeneth : 

"  God  the  Lord  ! 
Who  shall  meet  Thee  in  thy  might, 
Who  shall  stay  thee  if  thou  smite 

With  thy  sword  ? 
In  a  solitary  place 
Where  the  silence  of  thy  face 

Dwells  like  snow, 
Thou  abidest  night  and  day, 
And  the  troubled  waters  play 

Down  below  ; 
There  is  stillness  in  thy  skies 
And  the  wonder  of  thine  eyes 

None  may  sound, 
On  thy  face  there  is  no  change, 
While  thy  shadow  falleth  strange 

All  around  ; ' 
Yea,  from  silent  height  to  height 
Goes  the  murmur  of  thy  might, 
And  the  people  name  thy  light 

And  thy  word ; 
And  stilly  evermore  thou  abidest  out  of  reach, 
On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  flutters,  and  my  waters 

boil  for  speech, 
While  from  valley  unto  valley  mortals  preach  and 
beseech 

God  the  Lord  !  " 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Ticknor  and  fields. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT: 

By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   HONORABLE   ME.  GLASCOCK. 

By  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her 
sister  was  established  in  the  Clock  House,  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh's 
mother ;  but  before  the  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life  there,  a 
few  words  must  be  said  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  before  those  two  ladies  left  Curzon  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevelyan  and  his  wife, 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Lady  Milborough 
continued  to  interfere^  writing  letters  to  Emily 
which  were  full  of  good  sense,  but  which,  as  Emily 
said  herself,  never  really  touched  the  point  of  dis- 
pute. "  Am  I,  who  am  altogether  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  in  the  wrong  ?  If  it  were  about  a  small  matter, 
I  would  not  mind,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  when 
it  concerns  my  conduct  in  reference  to  another  man 
I  would  rather  die  first."  That  had  been  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  line  of  thought  and  argument  in  the 
matter ;  but  then  old  Lady  Milborough  in  her  let- 
ters spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as  promised 
at  the  altar.  "  But  I  did  n't  promise  to  tell  a  lie," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  And  there  were  interviews 
between  Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan,  and 
interviews  between  Lady  Milborough  and  Nora 
Rowley.  The  poor  dear  old  dowager  was  exceed- 
ingly busy  and  full  of  groans,  prescribing  Naples, 
prescribing  a  course  of  extra  prayers,  prescribing  a 
general  course  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  —  to 
which,  however,  Trevelyan  would  by  no  means 
assent  without  some  assurance,  which  he  might  re- 
gard as  a  guaranty,  —  prefbribing  retirement  to  a 
small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  if  Naples  would 
not  suffice  ;  but  she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing  which  was 
sure  of  itself  to  render  any  steps  taken  for  a  recon- 
ciliation ineffectual.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil, 
—  while  she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  in  the 
same  house,  but  apart  because  of  their  absurd  quar- 
rel respecting  Colonel  Osborne,  she  wrote  another 


letter  to  that  gentleman.  The  argument  by  which 
she  justified  this  to  herself,  and  to  her  sister  after  it 
was  done,  was  the  real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct 
throughout  her  whole  intimacy  with  Colonel  Os- 
borne. "  But  that  is  just  what  Louis  does  n't  want 
you  to  do,"  Nora  had  said,  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay.  "  Then  let  Louis  give  me  an  order  to  that 
effect,  and  behave  to  me  like  a  husband,  and  I  will 
obey  him,"  Emily  had  answered.  And  she  had  gone 
on  to  plead  that  in  her  present  condition  she  was 
under  no  orders  from  her  husband.  She  was  left  to 
judge  for  herself,  and — judging  for  herself — she 
knew,  as  she  said,  that  it  was  best  that  she  should 
write  "  to  Colonel  Osborne.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  ground  for  hoping  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  ignorant  of  this  insane  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
her  husband.  It  was  better,  therefore,  s"he  .said, 
that  she  should  write  to  him,  —  whom  on  the  occa- 
sion she  took  care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  "  papa's 
old  friend,"  —  and  explain  to  him  what  she  would 
wish  him  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  Colonel  Os- 
borne answered  the  letter  very  quickly,  throwing 
much  more  of  demonstrative  affection  than  he  should 
have  done  into  his  "  Dear  Emily,"  and  his  "  Dearest 
Friend."  Of  course  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  burned 
this  answer,  and  of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been 
told  of  the  correspondence.  His  wife,  indeed,  had 
been  especially  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing 
secret  about  the  matter,  —  that  it  should  be  so 
known  in  the  house  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  had  heard  of  it,  and 
been  driven  almost  mad  by  it.  He  had  flown  off  to 
Lady  Milborough,  and  had  reduced  his  old  friend 
to  despair  by  declaring  that,  after  all,  he  began  to 
fear  that  his  wife  was  —  was  —  was  —  infatuated  by 

that  d scoundrel.      Lady  Milborough  forgave 

the  language,  but  protested  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  suspicion.  "  To  continue  to  correspond  with 
him  after  what  I  have  said  to  her !  "  exclaimed  Tre- 
velyan. "  Take  her  to  Naples  at  once,"  said  Lady 
Milborough ;  "  at  once  ! "  "  And  have  him  after 
me  ?  "  said  Trevelyan.  Lady  Milborough  had  no 
answer  ready,  and  not  having  thought  of  this  looked 
very  blank.     "  I  should  find  it  harder  to  deal  with 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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her  there  even  than  here,"  continued  Trevelyan. 
Then  it  was  that  Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  the 
small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as  her 
reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne  would 
certainly  not  follow  them  there ;  but  Trevelyan  had 
become  indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  his  wife's 
good  name  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  manner 
than  that,  it  would  not  be  worth  preserving  at  all. 
Then  Lady  Milborough  had  begun  to  cry,  and  had 
continued  crying  for  a  very  long  time.  She  was 
very  unhappy,  —  as  unhappy  as  her  nature  would 
allow  her  to  be.  She  would  have  made  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  bring  the  two  young  people  together  ;  — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time,  her  money,  her- 
labor  in  the  cause  ;  —  would  probably  herself  have 
gone  to  the  little  town  in  the  west  of  France,  had 
her  going  been  of  any  service.  But,  nevertheless, 
after  her  own  fashion,  she  extracted  no  small  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  circumstances  of  this  miserable 
quarrel.  The  Lady  Milboroughs  of  the  day  hate 
the  Colonel  Osbornes  from  the  very  bottoms  of  their 
warm  hearts  and  pure  souls  ;  but  they  respect  the 
Colonel  Osbornes  almost  as  much  as  they  hate  them, 
and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable  privilege  to  be 
brought  into  some  contact  with  these  roaring  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Milborough  a  great 
trouble  out  of  this  quarrel,  irrespective  of  the  abso- 
lute horror  of  the  separation  of  a  young  husband 
from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess  of  her  trouble 
on  this  head  was  great  proof  of  the  real  goodness  of 
her  heart.  For,  in  this  matter,  the  welfare  of 
Trevelyan  himself  was  not  concerned  ;  but  rather 
that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now  the  Rowleys  had 
not  given  Lady  Milborough  any  special  reason  for 
loving  them.  When  she  had  first  heard  that  her 
dear  young  friend  Louis  was  going  to  marry  a  girl 
from  the  Mandarins,  she  had  been  almost  in  despair. 
It  was  her  opinion  that,  had  he  properly  understood 
his  own  position,  he  would  have  promoted  his  wel- 
fare by  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  some 
English  country  gentleman,  —  or  some  English  peer, 
to  which  honor,  with  his  advantages,  Lady  Mil- 
borough thought  that  he  might  have  aspired.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  the  girl  from  the  Mandarins  had 
been  brought  home  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Lady  Mil- 
borough had  received  her  with  open  arms,  —  had 
received  even  the  sister-in-law  with  arms  partly 
open.  Had  either  of  them  shown  any  tendency  to 
regard  her  as  a  mother,  she  would  have  showered 
motherly  cares  upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborough 
was  like  an  old  hen,  in  her  capacity  for  taking  many 
under  her  wings.  The  two  sisters  had  hardly  done 
more  than  bear  with  her,  —  Nora,  indeed,  bearing 
with  her  more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  and 
in  return,  even  for  this,  the  old  dowager  was  full  of 
motherly  regard.  Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Nora 
Rowley.  It  only  wanted  the  slightest  management 
and  the  easiest  discretion  to  bring  him  on  his  knees, 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And  then,  how  much 
that  hand  contained  !  —  how  much,,  indeed,  as  com- 
pared with  that  other  hand,  which  was  to  be  given 
in  return,  and  which  was  —  to  speak  the  truth  — 
completely  empty  !  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  heir  to 
a  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  rich  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a 
very,  very  old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament.  The 
world  spoke  well  of  him.  He  was  not,  so  to  say,  by 
any  means  an  old  man  himself.  He  was  good-tem- 
pered, reasonable,  easily  led,  and  yet  by  no  means 
despicable.  On  all  subjects  connected  with  land, 
he  held  an  opinion  that  was  very  much  respected, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  specimen 


of  an  upper-class  Englishman.  Here  was  a  suitor  ! 
But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Glascock  would  be  so  violently  in  love  as  fo 
propose  to  a  girl  whose  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbehaving  herself? 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched  the  natural 
uneasiness  of  human  hens  can  understand  how  great 
was  Lady  Milborough's  anxiety  on  this  occasion. 
Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  delightful  to 
contemplate.  Though  she  had  never  been  sordidly 
a  match-maker,  the  course  of  the  world  around  her 
had  taught  her  to  regard  men  as  fish  to  be  caught, 
and  girls  as  the  anglers  who  ought  to  catch  them. 
Or,  rather,  could  her  mind  have  been  accurately 
analysed,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  girl  was 
regarded  as  half  angler  and  half  bait.  Any  girl 
that  angled  visibly  with  her  own  hook,  with  a  mani- 
festly expressed  desire  to  catch  a  fish,  was  odious  to 
her.  And  she  was  very  gentle-hearted  in  regard  to 
the  fishes,  thinking  that  every  fish  in  the  river 
should  have  the  hook  and  bajt  presented  to  him  in 
the  mildest,  pleasantest  form.  But  still,  when  the 
trout  was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was  great ;  and 
then  came  across  her  unlaborious  mind  some  half- 
formed  idea  that  a  great  ordinance  of  nature  was 
being  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties.  For 
—  as  she  well  knew  —  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborough,  in  her  kind  anxiety  on  Nora's 
behalf,  —  that  the  fish  should  be  landed  before  Nora 
might  be  swept  away  in  her  sister's  ruin,  —  hardly 
knew  what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan would  not  see  her  again,  —  having  already 
declared  that  any  further  interview  would  be  pain- 
ful and  useless.  She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but 
Trevelyan  had  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing. 
What  was  there  that  he  could  have  done  ?  He 
could  not,  as  he  said,  overlook  the  gross  improprie- 
ties of  his  wife's  conduct,  because  his  wife's  sister 
had,  or  might  possibly  have,  a  lover.  And  then,  as 
to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself,  —  nobody 
knew  better  than  Lady  Milborough  how  very  apt 
fish  are  to  be  frightened. 

But  at  last  Lady  Milborough  did  speak  to  Mr. 
Glascock,  —  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
hook  prepared  for  himself,  but  saying  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  affairs  of  that  other  fish,  whose  circum- 
stances, as  he  floundered  about  in  the  bucket  of 
matrimony,  were  not  as  happy  as  they  might  have 
been.  The  care,  the  discretion,  nay,  the  wisdom 
with  which  she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock  had  already 
heard  of  the  unfortunate  affair  in  Curzon  Street. 
Indeed,  every  one  who  knew  the  Trevelyans  had 
heard  of  it,  and  a  great  many  who  did  not  know 
them.  No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by  men- 
tioning the  circumstance.  Lady  Milborough  did 
mention  it,  explaining  that  the  only  person  really 
in  fault  was  that  odious  destroyer  of  the  peace  of 
families,  Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Mil- 
borough, on  that  occasion,  said  some  very  severe 
things  indeed.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
foolish,  obstinate,  and  self-reliant,  but  as  innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn.  That  things  would  come  right 
before  long,  no  one  who  knew  the  affair  —  and  she 
knew  it  from  beginning  to  end  —  could  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  The  real  victim  would  be  that  sweet- 
est of  all  girls,  Nora  Rowley.  Mr.  Glascock 
innocently  asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a 
victim.  "  Don't  you  understand,  Mr.  Glascock, 
how  the  most  remote  connection  with  a  thing  of  that 
kind  tarnishes  a  young  woman's  standing  in   the 
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world  ?  "  Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angry  with  the 
well-pleased  countess,  as  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  see  that  Miss  Rowley's  standing  was  at  all  tar- 
nished;  and  old  Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up 
and  left  her,  felt  that  she  had  done  a  good  morning's 
work.  It'  Nora  could  have  known  it  all,  Nora  ought 
to  have  been  very  grateful,  for  Mr.  Glascock  got 
into  a  cab  in  Eccleston  Square,  and  had  himself 
driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street.  He  himself  be- 
lieved that  he  was  at  that  moment  only  doing  the 
thing  which  he  had  for  some  time  past  resolved  that 
he  would  do ;  but  we  perhaps  may  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  actual  resolution  was  first  fixed  by 
the  discretion  of  Lady  Milborough's  communication. 
At  any  rate  he  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  with  his 
mind  fully  resolved,  and  had  spent  the  minutes  in 
the  cab  considering  how  he  had  better  perform  the 
business  in  hand. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  the  two  sisters  ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  understood  the  purpose  of 
his  coming.  There  was  an  air  of  determination 
about  him,  a  manifest  intention  of  doing  something, 
an  absence  of  that  vagueness  which  almost  always 
flavors  a  morning  visit.  This  was  so  strongly 
marked  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  felt  that  she  would 
have  been  almost  justified  in  getting  up  and  declar- 
ing that,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to  her  sister,  she 
would  retire.  But  any  such  declaration  on  her  part 
was  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  been  in 
the  room  three  minutes  before  he  asked  her  to  go. 
By  some  clever  device  of  his  own,  he  got  her  into 
the  back  room,  and  whispered  to  her  that  he  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  her  sister. 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  smiling. 

"I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they  are,"  said 
he.     "  I  don't  know  what  chance  I  may  have  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,"  she  replied, 
u  as  I  know  nothing.  But  you  have  my  good 
wishes." 

And  then  she  went. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  gradually  some  idea  of 
Mr.  Glascock's  intention  had  made  its  way  into 
Nora's  mind  by  the  time  that  she  found  herself  alone 
with  that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he  brought 
into  the  room  with  him  that  manifest  air  of  a  pur- 
pose '?  Why  else  had  he  taken  the  very  strong  step 
of  sending  the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own 
drawing  room  ?  Nora,  beginning  to  understand 
this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  She 
had  never  told  herself  that  she  would  refuse  Mr. 
Glascock.  She  had  never  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  there  was  another  man  whom  she  liked  better 
than  she  liked  Mr.  Glascock.  But  had  she  ever 
encouraged  any  wish  for  such  an  interview,  her 
feelings  at  this  moment  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  she  would 
have  given  much  to  postpone  it,  so  that  she  might 
have  asked  herself  questions,  and  have  discovered 
whether  she  could  reconcile  herself  to  do  that  which, 
no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would  commend  her  for 
doing.  Of  course,  it  was  clear  enough  to  the  mind 
of  the  girl  that  she  had  her  fortune  to  make,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  youth  were  the  capital  on 
which  she  had  to  found  it.  She  had  not  lived  so 
far  from  all  taint  of  corruption  as  to  feel  any  actual 
horror  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man, 
—  not  because  the  man  had  already,  by  his  own 
capacities  in  that  direction,  forced  her  heart  from 
her,  —  but  because  he  was  one  likely  to  be  at  all 
points  a  good  husband.  Had  all  this  affair  con- 
cerned any  other  girl,  any  friend  of  her  own,  and 


had  she  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  other  girl  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock.  A  girl 
thrown  out  upon  the  world  without  a  shilling  must 
make  her  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  something  within  her  bosom  which 
made  her  long  for  a  better  thing  than  this.  She 
had  dreamed,  if  she  had  not  thought,  of  being  able 
to  worship  a  man  ;  but  she  could  hardly  worship 
Mr.  Glascock.  She  had  dreamed,  if  she  had  not 
thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all  through  life  with 
her  whole  weight,  as  though  that  man  had  been 
specially  made  to  be  her  staff,  her  prop,  her  support, 
her  wall  of  comfort  and  protection.  She  knew  that 
if  she  were  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock  and  become 
Lady  Peterborough,  in  due  course  she  must  stand  a 
good  deal  by  her  own  strength,  and  live  without 
that  comfortable  leaning.  Nevertheless,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  the  man,  she  by  no  means 
knew  whether  she  would  refuse  him  or  not.  But 
she  knew  that  she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an  im- 
portant moment ;  and  she  collected  herself,  braced 
her  muscles,  as  it  were,  for  a  fight,  and  threw  her 
mind  into  an  attitude  of  contest. 

Mr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  back,  took  a  chair  and  placed  it 
close  beside  the  head  of  the  sofa  on  which  Nora  was 
sitting.  "  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  now  for  some  months,  and  I  hope 
you  have  learned  to  regard  me  as  a  friend." 
"  O  yes,  indeed,"  said  Nora,  with  some  spirit. 
"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  met  as  friends, 
and  I  can  most  truly  say  for  myself,  that  I  have 
taken  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  your  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  not  only  that  I  admire  you  very  much," 
—  he  looked  straight  before  him  as  he  said  this,  and 
moved  about  the  point  of  the  stick  which  he  was 
holding  in  both  his  hands,  —  "it  is  not  only  that,  — 
perhaps  not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire  you 
very  much ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  like  everything 
about  you." 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  better, 
she  thought,  to  let  him  tell  his  story ;  but  his  mode 
of  telling  it  was  not  without  its  efficacy.  It  was  not 
the  simple  praise  which  made  its  way  with  her ; 
but  a  certain  tone  in  the  words  which  seemed  to 
convince  her  that  they  were  true.  If  he  had  really 
found  her,  or  fancied  her  to  be  what  he  said,  there 
was  a  manliness  in  his  telling  her  so  in  the  plainest 
words  that  pleased  her  much. 

"  I  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  this  is  a  very  bald 
way  of  telling  —  of  pleading  —  my  cause  ;  but  I 
don't  Know  whether  a  bald  way  may  not  be  the  best, 
if  it  can  only  make  itself  understood  to  be  true.  Of 
course,  Miss  Rowley,  you  know  what  I  mean.  As  I 
said  before,  you  have  all  those  things  which  not 
only  make  me  love  you,  but  which  make  me  like 
ydu  also.  If  you  think  that  you  can  love  me,  say  so ; 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you 
happy  as  my  wife."      » 

There  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in  this,  and  a 
downright  surrender  of  himself,  which  so  flattered 
her  and  so  fluttered  her  that  she  was  almost  reduced 
to  the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she  could  not 
reply  to  such  an  appeal  in  language  less  courteous 
than  that  of  agreement.  After  a  moment  or  two 
she  found  herself  remaining  silent,  with  a  growing 
feeling  that  silence  would  be  taken  as  conveying 
consent.  There  floated  quickly  across  her  brain  an 
idea  of  the  hardness  of  a  woman's  lot,  in  that  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  her  future  fate  for 
life  in  half  a  minute.     He  had  had  weeks  to  think 
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of  this,  —  weeks  in  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
unmaidenly  in  her  so  to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so  made 
up  her  mind,  and  had  he  not  come  to  her,  where 
would  she  have  been  then  ?  But  he  had  come  to 
her.  There  he  was,  still  poking  about  with  his  stick, 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  must  answer  him.  And  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  —  an  enormous  match 
for  her,  very  proper  in  all  respects;  such  a  man 
that,  if  she  should  accept  him,  everybody  around  her 
would  regard  her  fortune  in  life  as  miraculously  suc- 
cessful. He  was  not  such  a  man  that  any  one  would 
point  at  her  and  say,  "  There ;  see  another  of  them 
who  has  sold  herself  for  money  and  a  title  !  "  Mr. 
Glascock  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an  Admirable  Crick- 
ton  ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  any  girl  might  have 
learned  to  love.  Now  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  answer 
him.  He  sat  there  waiting  for  her  very  patiently, 
still  poking  about  the  point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him  ?  Though  she  was  so 
pressed  by  consideration  of  time,  she  did  find  a  mo- 
ment in  which  to  ask  herself  the  question.  With  a 
quick  turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like.  .  Up  to  this  moment,  though  she 
knew  him  well,  she  could  have  given  no  details  of 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  better-looking 
man  than  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  so  she  told  herself 
with  a  passing  thought ;  but  he  lacked  —  he  lacked  ; 
—  what  was  it  that  he  lacked  ?  Was  it  youth,  or 
spirit,  or  strength  ;  or  was  it  some  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  gift  of  mind  ?  Was  it  that  he  was  heavy 
while  Hugh  was  light  ?  Was  it  that  she  could  find 
no  fire  in  his  eye,  while  Hugh's  eyes  were  full  of 
flashing  ?  Or  was  it  that  for  her,  especially  for  her, 
Hugh  was  the  appointed  staff  and  appropriate  wall 
of  protection  ?  Be  all  that  as  it  might,  she  knew  at 
the  moment  that  she  did  love,  not  this  man,  but 
that  other  who  was  writing  articles  for  the  "  Daily 
Record."  She  must  refuse  the  offer  that  was  so 
brilliant,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  reigning  as  queen 
at  Monkhams. 

"  O  Mr.  Glascock,"  she  said,  "I  ought  to  answer 
you  more  quickly." 

"  No,  dearest :  not  more  quickly  than  suits  you. 
Nothing  ever  in  this  world  can  be  more  important 
both  to  you  and  to  me.  If  you  want  more  time  to 
think  of  it,  take  more  time." 

"No,  Mr.  Glascock;  I  do  not.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  have  paused.     Is  not  the  truth  best  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  certainly  the  truth  is  best." 

"I  do  not  —  love  you.  Pray,  pray,  understand 
me." 

"  I  understand  it  too  well,  Miss  Rowley."  The 
stick  was  still  going,  and  the  eyes  more  intently 
fixed  than  ever  on  something  opposite. 

"  I  do  like  you ;  I  like  you  very  much.  And  I 
am  so  grateful !  I  cannot  understand  why  such  a 
man  as  you  should  want  to  make  me  your  wife." 

"  Because  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  others ; 
simply  that.  That  reason,  and  that  only,  justifies  a 
man  in  wanting  to  marry  a  girl."  What  a  good 
fellow  he  was,  and  how  flattering  were  his  words ! 
Did  he  not  deserve  what  he  wanted,  even  though  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  sacrifice  ?  But  yet 
she  did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him  again 
she  could  not  there  recognize  her  staff.  As  she 
looked  at  him  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  that  other  staff  ought  to  be  her  staff.  "  May 
I  come  again,  —  after  a  month,  say?"  he  asked, 
when  there  had  been  another  short  period  of  si- 
lence. 


"  No,  no.  Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  ?  I 
am  not  worth  it." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that,  Miss  Rowley." 
"  All  the  same,  I  know  that  I  am  not  worth  it. 
And  I  could  not  tell  you  to  do  that." 

"  Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again  without  your 
telling  me." 

"  O  Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean  that.  Indeed 
I  did  not.  Pray,  do  not  think  that.  Take  what  I 
say  as  final.  I  like  you  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  I 
feel  a  gratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express, — 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so  good  as  you. 
But  —  it  is  just  what  I  said  before."  And  then 
she  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "  pray,  do 
not  think  that  I  want  to  ask  any  question  which  it 
might  embarrass  you  to  answer.  But  my  happiness 
is  so  greatly  at  stake ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  your  happiness,  too,  is  so  greatly  concerned, 
that  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  not  come 
to  a  conclusion  too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that  your 
heart  were  vacant  I  would  wait  patiently.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  as  my  possible  wife  for  weeks 
past,  —  for  months  past.  Of  course  you  have  not 
had  such  thoughts  about  me."  As  he  said  this,  she 
almost  loved  him  for  his  considerate  goodness.  "  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  odd  that  girls  should 
love  men  in  such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I 
will  wait.  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you  can  see,  and 
try  whether  you  cannot  learn  to  love  me." 

"J  do  esteem  you." 

"It  depends  on  that  question,  then?"  he  said, 
slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  with  her  hands 
clasped ;  and  then  she  answered  him  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  before  he  spoke 
again.  He  ceased  to  poke  with  his  stick,  and  got 
up  from  his  chair,  and  stood  a  little  apart  from  her, 
not  looking  at  her  even  yet. 

"I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  understand.  Well, 
Miss  Rowley,  I  quite  perceive  that  I  cannot  press 
my  suit  any  further  now.  But  I  shall  not  despair 
altogether.  I  know  this,  that,  if  I  might  possibly 
succeed,  I  should  be  a  very  happy  man.  Good  by, 
Miss  Rowley." 

She  took  his  offered  hand  and  pressed  it  so  warm- 
ly that,  had  he  not  been  manly  and  big-hearted,  he 
would  have  taken  such  pressure  as  a  sign  that  she 
wished  him  to  ask  her  again.  But  such  was  his 
nature. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "and  make  you  happy, 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  do." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him  walk  down 
the  stairs  with  heavy  slow  steps,  and  she  thought 
that  she  could  perceive  from  the  sound  that  he  was 
sad  at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  show 
his  sadness  outwardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to  think  in  ear- 
nest of  what  she  had  done.  If  the  reader  were  told 
that  she  regretted  the  decision  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  impression  would 
be  given  of  the  condition  of  her  thoughts.  But 
there  came  upon  her  suddenly  a  strange  capacity 
for  counting  up  and  making  a  mental  inventory  of 
all  that  might  have  been  hers.  She  knew  —  and 
where  is  the  girl  so  placed  that  does  not  know  ?  — 
that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  peeress. 
Now,  as  she  stood  there  thinking  of  it  all,  she  was 
Nora  Rowley  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and 
without  a  prospect  of  a  shilling.     She  had  often  heard 
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her  mother  speak  fearful  words  of  future  possible 
days,  when  colonial  governing  should  no  longer  be 
within  the  capacity  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  She  had 
been  taught  from  a  very  early  age  that  all  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  her  life  must  depend  on  matri- 
mony. She  could  never  be  comfortably  disposed  of 
in  the  world  unless  some  fitting  man  who  possessed 
those  things  of  which  she  was  so  bare  should  wish  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Now  there  had  come  a  man  so 
thoroughly  fitting,  so  marvellously  endowed,  that  no 
worldly  blessing  would  have  been  wanting. 

Mr.  Glascock  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  her 
of  the  glories  of  Monkhams.  She  thought  of  Monk- 
haras  now  more  than  she  had  ever  thoqght  of  the 
place  before.  It  would  have  been  a  great  privilege 
to  be  the  mistress  of  an  old  time-honored  mansion, 
to  call  oaks  and  elms  her  own,  to  know  that  acres  of 
gardens  were  submitted  to  her  caprices,  to  look  at 
herds  of  cows  and  oxen,  and  be  aware  that  they 
lowed  on  her  own  pastures.  And  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  a  future  peer  of  England,  to  have  the  nurs- 
ing, and  sweet  custody,  and  very  making  of  a  future 
senator,  —  would  not  that  have  been  much  ?  And 
the  man  himself  who  would  have  been  her  husband 
was  such  a  one  that  any  woman  might  have  trusted 
herself  to  him  with  perfect  confidence.  Now  that 
he  was  gone  she  almost  fancied  that  she  did  love 
him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  sitting, 
as  he  had  described  himself,  in  a  little  dark  closet  at 
the  office  of  the  "  D.  R."  in  a  very  old  inky  shooting- 
coat,  with  a  tarnished  square-cut  cloth  cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  writing  at  mid- 
night for  the  next  morning's  impression,  this  or  that 
article  according  to  the  order  of  his  master,  "  the 
tallow-chandler  "  ;  —  for  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily 
Record  "  was  a  gentleman  whose  father  happened 
to  be  a  grocer  in  the  city,  and  Hugh  had  been 
accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family  trade.  And 
she  might  certainly  have  had  the  peer,  and  the 
acres  of  garden,  and  the  big  house,  and  the  senato- 
rial honors  ;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler's  journey- 
man had  never  been  so  outspoken.  She  told  herself 
from  moment  to  moment  that  she  had  done  right  ; 
that  she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen  times,  if  a  dozen 
times  the  experiment  could  be  repeated ;  but  still, 
still,  there  was  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had 
lost.  How  would  her  mother  look  at  her,  her  anx- 
ious, heavily  laden  mother,  when  the  story  should  be 
told  of  all  that  had  been  offered  to  her  and  all  that 
had  been  refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came 
into  the  room.  Nora  felt  that,  though  she  might 
dread  to  meet  her  mother,  she  could  be  bold  enough 
on  such  an  occasion  before  her  sister.  Emily  had 
not  done  so  well  with  her  own  affairs  as  to  enable 
her  to  preach  with  advantage  about  marriage. 

"He  has  gone?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she 
opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone." 

"  Well  ?  Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that  you  will 
not  tell  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  telling,  Emily." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  pro- 
posed. He  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
his  intention." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,  dear,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  never  be  Mrs.  Glascock." 

"  Then  you  have  refused  him,  —  because  of  Hugh 
Stanbury ! " 

"  I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because  I  did  not 
love  him.     Pray,  let  that  be  enov      ." 

Then  she  walked  o-.t  ot  the  roc     with  something 


of  stateliness  in  her  gait,  —  as  might  become  a  girl 
who  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  the  future  Lady 
Peterborough ;  but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  sa- 
credness  of  her  own  chamber,  she  gave  way  to  an 
agony  of  tears.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much  to  be  a 
Lady  Peterborough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused 
it  all  because  of  Hugh  Stanbury !  Was  Hugh 
Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CLOCK   HOUSE   AT   NUNCOMBE   PUTNEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  had  passed  after  the 
transaction  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Nora  Rowley  first  heard  the  propo- 
sition that  they  should  go  to  live  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney. From  bad  to  worse  the  quarrel  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife  had  gone  on,  till  Trevelyan 
had  at  last  told  his  friend  Lady  Milborough  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart. 
"  She  is  so  self-willed,  —  and  perhaps  I  am  the 
same,"  —  he  had  said,  "  that  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  live  together."  Lady  Milborough  had  im- 
plored and  called  to  witness  all  testimonies,  profane 
and  sacred,  against  such  a  step,  —  had  almost  gone 
down  on  her  knees.  Go  to  Naples,  —  why  not 
Naples  ?  Or  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  which  was  so  dull  that  a  wicked  roaring 
lion,  fond  of  cities  and  gambling,  and  eating  and 
drinking,  could  not  live  in  such  a  place  !  O,  why 
not  go  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France? 
Was  not  anything  better  than  this  flying  in  the  face 
of  God  and  man  ?  Perhaps  Trevelyan  did  not  him- 
self like  the  idea  of  the  quiet  dull  French  town. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  was  all  done  by  his  wife,  not  by  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  right  that  his  wife  should  feel  the 
consequences.  After  many  such  entreaties,  many 
such  arguments,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  house 
in  Curzon  Street  should  be  given  up,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  live  apart. 

"  And  what  about  Nora  Rowley  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Milborough,  who  had  become  aware  by  this  time  of 
Nora's  insane  folly  in  having  refused  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose." 

"  And  who  will  maintain  her  ?  Dear,  dear,  dear ! 
It  does  seem  as  though  some  young  people  were 
bent  upon  cutting  their  own  throats  and  all  their 
family's." 

Poor  Lady  Milborough  just  at  this  time  went  as 
near  to  disliking  the  Rowleys  as  was  compatible 
with  her  nature.  It  was  not  possible  to  her  to  hate 
anybody.  She  thought  that  she  hated  the  Colonel 
Osbornes  ;  but  even  that  was  a  mistake.  She  was 
very  angry,  however,  with  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
her  sister,  and  was  disposed  to  speak*  of  them  as 
though  they  had  been  born  to  create  trouble  and 
vexation. 

Trevelyan  had  not  given  any  direct  answer  to 
thjit  question  about  Nora  Rowley's  maintenance, 
but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  bear  all  necessary  ex- 
pense in  that  direction,  at  any  rate  till  Sir  Marma- 
duke should  have  arrived.  At  first  there  had  been 
an  idea  that  the  two  sisters  should  go  to  the  house 
of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was 
the  wife  —  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember 
—  of  a  clergyman  living  in  the  east  of  London.  St. 
Diddulphs-in-the-East  was  very  much  in  the  east 
indeed.  It  was  a  parish  outside  the  city,  lying  near 
the  river,  very  populous;  very  poor.  v?rv  lew  in 
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character,  and  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  a 
rectory  bouse,  queerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  lane,  with  a  gate  of  its  own,  and  a  so-called 
garden  about  twenty  yards  square.  But  the  rectory 
of  St.  Diddulphs  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  com- 
fortable abode.  The  neighborhood  was  certainly 
not  alluring.  Of  visiting  society  within  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  there  was  none  but  what  was 
afforded  by  "the  families  of  other  East-end  clergy- 
men. And  then  Mr.  Outhouse  himself  was  a 
somewhat  singular  man.  He  was  very  religious, 
devoted  to  his  work,  most  kind  to  the  poor  ;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  a  strongly  biassed  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  obstinate  withal.  He  had  never 
allied  himself  very  cordially  with  his  wife's  brother, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  allowing  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  prejudice  that  people  living  at  the  West- 
end,  who  frequented  clubs  and  were  connected  m 
any  way  with  fashion,  could  not  be  appropriate 
companions  for  himself.  The  very  title  which  Sir 
M  innaduke  had  acquired  was  repulsive  to  him,  and 
had  induced  him  to  tell  his  wife  more  than  once  that 
Sir  This  or  Sir  That  could  not  be  fitting  associates 
for  a  poor  East-end  clergyman.  Then  his  wife's 
niece  had  married  a  man  of  fashion,  —  a  man  sup- 
posed at  St.  Diddulphs  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
fashion  ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  had  never  been  induced 
even  to  dine  in  the  house  in  Curzon  Street.  When, 
therefore,  he  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
were  to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, it  could  not  be.  expected  that  he  should  be 
very  eager  to  lend  to  the  two  sisters  the  use  of  his 
rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between  Mr.  Out- 
house and  Trevelyan,  and  between  Mrs.  Outhouse 
and  her  niece  ;  and  then  there  was  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go  to  the 
parsonage  of  St.  Diddulphs.  She  had  been  very  out- 
spoken to  her  uncle,  declaring  that  she  by  no  means 
intended  to  carry  herself  as  a  disgraced  woman. 
Mr.  Outhouse  had  quoted  St.  Paul  to  her  :  "  Wives, 
obey  your  husbands."  Then  she  had  got  up,  and 
had  spoken  very  angrily.  "  I  look  for  support  from 
you,"  she  said,  "as  the  man  who  is  the  nearest  to 
me,  till  my  father  shall  come."  "  But  I  cannot 
support  you  in  what  is  wrong,"  said  the  clergyman. 
Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room,  and  would 
not  see  her  uncle  again. 

She  carried  things  altogether  with  a  high  hand  at 
^bkvtime.  When  old  Mr.  Bideawhile  called  upon 
her,  "her  husband's  ancient  family  lawyer,  she  told 
that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  husband's  will 
that  they  should  live  apart,  it  must  be  so.  She 
could  not  force  him  to  remain  with  her.  She  could 
not  compel  him  to  keep  up  the  house  in  Curzon 
Street.  She  had  certain  rights,  she  believed.  She 
spoke  then,  she  said,  of  pecuniary  rights,  —  not  of 
those  other  rights  which  her  husband  was  deter- 
mined, and  was  no  doubt  able,  to  ignore.  She  did 
not  really  know  what  those  pecuniary  rights  might 
be,  nor  was  she  careful  to  learn  their  exact  exten%. 
She  would  thank  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that  things 
were  properly  arranged.  But  of  this  her  husband 
and  Mr.  Bideawhile  might  be  quite  sure,  she  would 
take  nothing  as  a  favor.  She  would  not  go  to  her 
uncle's  house.  She  declined  to  tell  Mr.  Bideawhile 
why  she  had  so  decided ;  but  she  had  decided.  She 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  her 
husband  might  make  as  to  her  residence,  but  she 
must  claim  to  have  some  choice  in  the  matter.  As 
to  her  sister,  of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a 


home  as  long  as  such  a  home  might  be  wanted.  It 
would  be  very  sad  for  Nora,  but  in  existing  circum- 
stances such  an  arrangement  would  be  expedient. 
She  would  not  go  into  details  as  to  expense.  Her 
husband  was  driving  her  away  from  him,  and  it  was 
for  him  to  say  what  proportion  of  his  income  he 
would  choose  to  give  for  her  maintenance,  —  for 
hers  and  for  that  of  their  child.  She  was  not 
desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means  of  decent 
living,  but  of  course  she  must  for  the  present  find  a 
home  for  her  sister  as  well  as  for  herself.  When 
speaking  of  her  baby  she  had  striven  bard  so  to 
speak  that  Mr.  Bideawhile  should  find  no  trace  of 
doubt  in  tHe  tones  of  her  voice.  And  yet  she  had 
been  full  of  doubt,  —  full  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile had  uttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her 
wishes  in  this  matter,  —  had  seemed  to  agree  that 
wherever  the  mother  went  thither  the  child  would 
go  also,  —  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to 
be  successful  in  this  interview. 

The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had 
occurred  first  to  Trevelyan  himself,  and  he  had 
spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  Stanbury.  There  had  been 
some  difficulty  in  this,  because  he  had  snubbed  Stan- 
bury  grievously  when  his  friend  had  attempted  to  do 
some  work  of  gentle  interference  between  him  and 
his  wife ;  and  when  he  began  the  conversation,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  separation  was  a  thing  fixed,  —  so  that  nothing 
might  be  urged  on  that  subject.  "  It  is  to  be.  You 
will  understand  that,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  think 
that  your  mother  would  agree  to  the  arrangement, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  might,  I  think, 
be  made  pleasant  to  her.  Of  course  your  mother 
would  be  made  to  understand  that  the  only  fault 
with  which  my  wife  is  charged  is  that  of  indomitable 
disobedience  to  my  wishes." 

"  Incompatibility  of  temper,"  suggested  Stan- 
bury. 

"  You  may  call  it  that  if  you  please ;  —  though 
I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
displayed  any  temper  to  which  a  woman  has  a  right 
to  object."  Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what 
he  was  prepared  to  do  about  money.  He  would 
pay,  through  Stanbury's  hands,  so  much  for  mainte- 
nance and  so  much  for  house  rent,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  money  was  not  to  go  into  his 
wife's  hands.  "  I  shall  prefer,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  disbursements  may  be 
necessary.  I  will  take  care  that  she  receives  a 
proper  sum  quarterly  through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for 
her  own  clothes,  —  and  for  those  of  our  poor  boy." 
Then  Stanbury  had  told  him  of  the  Clock  House, 
and  there  had  been  an  agreement  made  between 
them  ;  —  an  agreement  which  was  then,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  —  with  a  proposition  that  the  Clock 
House  should  be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for 
that  year,  at  least,  her  boy  should  remain  with  her, 
—  she  assented  to  it.  She  did  so  with  all  the  calm- 
ness that  she  was  able  to  assume ;  but  in  truth,  al- 
most everything  seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  not  to  be  separated  from  her 
baby.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  living  in  Devon- 
shire if  Mr.  Trevelyan  wishes  it,"  she  said,  in  her 
most  stately  manner,  "  and  certainly  no  objection 
to  living  with  Mr.  Stanbury's  mother."  Then  Mr. 
Bideawhile  explained  to  her  that  Nuncombe  Putney 
was  not  a  large  town,  —  was,  in  fact,  a  very  small 
and  a  very  remote  village.  "  That  will  make  no 
difference  whatsoever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
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she  answered  ;  "  and  as  for  my  sister,  she  must  put 
up  with  it  till  my  father  and  my  mother  are  here.  I 
believe  the  scenery  at  Nuncombe  Putney  is  very 
pretty."  "  Lovely  !"  said  Mr.  Bideawhile,  who  had 
a  general  idea  that  Devonshire  is  supposed  to  be  a 
picturesque  county.  "  With  such  a  life  before  me 
as  I  must  lead,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  an  ug- 
ly neighborhood,  one  that  would  itself  have  had  no 
interest  for  a  stranger,  would  certainly  have  been 
an  additional  sorrow."  So  it  had  been  settled,  and, 
by  the  end  of  July,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her  sister 
and  baby  was  established  at  the  Clock  House,  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  brought  down  her  own  maid  and  her  own  nurse 
and  had  found  that  the  arrangements  made  by  her 
husband  had,  in  truth,  been  liberal.  The  house  in 
Curzon  Street  had  been  given  up,  the  furniture  had 
been  sent  to  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
gone  into  lodgings.  "  There  never  were  two  young 
people  so  insane  since  the  world  began,"  said  Lady 
Milborough  to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  when 
the  thing  was  done. 

"  They  will  be  together  again  before  next  April," 
Mrs.  Fairfax  had  replied.  But  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  a 
jolly  dame  who  made  the  best  of  everything.  Lady 
Mdborough  raised  her  hands  in  despair  and  shook 
her  head.  "  I  don't  suppose,  though,  that  Mr. 
Glascock  will  go  to  Devonshire  after  his  lady-love," 
said  Mrs.  Fairfax.  Lady  Milborough  again  raised 
her  hands  and  again  shook  her  head. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  given  an  easy  assent  when  her 
son  proposed  to  her  this  new  mode  of  life,  but  Pris- 
cilla  had  had  her  doubts.  Like  all  women,  she 
thought  that,  when  a  man  was  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife,  the  woman  must  be  in  the  wrong.  AnaV 
though  it  must  be  doubtless  comfortable  to  go  from 
the  cottage  to  the  Clock  House,  it  would,  she  said, 
with  much  prudence,  be  very  uncomfortable  to  go 
back  from  the  Clock  House  to  the  cottage.  Hugh 
replied  very  cavalierly,  —  generously,  that  is,  rash- 
ly, and  somewhat  impetuously,  —  that  he  would 
guarantee  them  against  any  such  degradation. 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  upon  you,  my 
dear,"  said  the  mother. 

"  You  would  be  a  great  burden  on  me,"  he  replied, 
"if  you  were  living  uncomfortably  while  I  am  able 
to  make  you  comfortable."   ' 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  soon  won  over  by  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, by  Nora,  and  especially  by  the  baby ;  and 
even  Priscilla,  after  a  week  or  two,  began  to  feel 
that  she  liked  their  company.  Priscilla  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  even  bad 
some  gifts  of  understanding  what  she  read.  She 
borrowed  books  from  the  clergyman,  and  paid  a 
penny  a  week  to  the  landlady  of  the  Stag  and  Ant- 
lers lor  the  hire  during  half  a  day  of  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

But  now  there  came  a  box  of  books  from  Exeter, 
and  a  daily  paper  from  London,  and  —  to  improve 
all  this  —  both  the  new-comers  were  able  to  talk 
with  her  about  the  things  she  read.  She  soon  de- 
clared to  her  mother  that  she  liked  Miss  Rowley 
much  the  best  of  the  two.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too 
fond  of  having  her  own  way.  She  began  to  under- 
stand, she  would  say  to  her  mother,  that  a  man 
might  find  it  difficult  to  live  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  She  hardly  ever  yields  about  anything,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. As  Miss  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  also  very 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  she  should  object  to  that  quality  in  this  lady, 
who  had  come  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 
The  country  about  Nuncombe  Putney  is  perhaps 


as  pretty  as  any  in  England.  It  is  beyond  the 
river  Teign,  between  that  and  Dartmoor,  and  is  so 
lovely  in  all  its  variations  of  rivers,  rivulets,  broken 
ground,  hills  and  dales,  old  broken,  battered,  time- 
worn  timber,  green  knolls,  rich  pastures,  and  heathy 
common,  that  the  wonder  is  that  English  lovers  of 
scenery  know  so  little  of  it.  At  the  Stag  and  Ant- 
lers old  Mrs.  Crocket,  than  whom  no  old  woman  in 
the  public  line  was  ever  more  generous,  more  pep- 
pery, or  more  kind,  kept  two  clean  bedrooms,  and 
could  cook  a  leg  of  Dartmoor  mutton  and  make 
an  apple-pie  against  any  woman  in  Devonshire. 
"  Drat  your  fish  ! "  she  would  say,  when  some  self- 
indulgent  and  exacting  traveller  would  wish  for 
more  than  these  accustomed  viands.  "  Cock  you  up 
with  dainties!  If  you  can't  eat  your  victuals  with- 
out fish,  you  must  go  to  Exeter.  And  then  you  '11 
get  it  stinking  mayhap."  Now  Priscilla  Stanbury 
and  Mrs.  Crocket  were  great  friends,  and  there  had 
been  times  of  deep  want,  in  which  Mrs.  Crocket's 
friendship  had  been  very  serviceable  to  the  ladies 
at  the  cottage.  The  three  young  women  had  been 
to  the  inn  one  morning  to  ask  after  a  conveyance 
from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  Princetown,  and  had 
found  that  a  four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  an 
old  horse  and  a  very  young  driver  could  be  hired 
there.  "  We  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing," 
Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said,  "and  the  only  time  I 
was  at  Princetown  I  walked  there  and  back."  So 
they  had  called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  had  told  them  her  mind  upon  several  matters. 

"  What  a  dear  old  woman  ! "  said  Nora,  as  they 
came  away,  having  made  their  bargain  for  the  open 
carriage. 

"  I  think  she  takes  quite  enough  upon  herself,  you 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,"  said  Priscilla,  not 
attending  at  all  to  the  last  words  that  had  been 
spoken.  "  She  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  world.  If  I  were  to  say  the  best  out  of  my  own 
family,  perhaps  I  should  not  be  wrong." 

"  But  she  uses  such  very  odd  language  for  a 
woman,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. .  Now  Mrs.  Crocket 
had  certainly  "  dratted,"  and  "  darned "  the  boy, 
who  wouldn't  come  as  fast  as  she  had  wished,  and 
had  laughed  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan  very  contemptu- 
ously, when  that  lady  had  suggested  that  the  urchin, 
who  was  at  last  brought  forth,  might  not  be  a  safe 
charioteer  down  some  of  the  hills. 

"  I  suppose  I  'm  used  to  it,"  said  rriscilla.  "  At 
any  rate  I  know  I  like  it.     And  I  like  her." 

"  I  dare  say  she 's  a  good  sort  of  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  only  —  " 

"  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  her  being  a 
good  woman  now,"  said  Priscilla,  interrupting  the 
other  with  some  vehemence,  "  but  only  that  she  is 
my  friend." 

""  I  liked  her  of  all  things,"  said  Nora.  "  Has  she 
lived  here  always  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  all  her  life.  The  house  belonged  to  her 
father  and  to  her  grandfather  before  her,  and  I 
think  she  says  she  has  never  slept  out  of  it  a  dozen 
times  in  her  life.  Her  husband  is  dead,  and  her 
daughters  are  married  away,  and  she  has  the  great 
grief  and  trouble  of  a  ne'er-do-well  son.  He  's  away 
now,  and  she  's  all  alone."  Then  after  a  pause,  she 
continued  :  "  I  dare  say  it  seems  odd  to  you,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  that  we  should  speak  of  the  innkeeper 
as  a  dear  friend  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  we 
have  been  poor  among  the  poorest,  —  and  are  so 
indeed  now.  We  only  came  into  our  present  house 
to  receive  you.     That  is  where  we  used  to  live," 
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and  she  pointed  to  the  tiny  cottage,  which,  now  that 
it  was  dismantled  and  desolate,  looked  to  be  doubly 

Eoor.  "  There  have  been  times  when  we  should 
ave  gone  to  bed  very  hungry  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mrs.  Crocket." 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  finding  Pris- 
cilla  alone,  had  apologized  for  what  she  had  said 
about  the  old  woman.  "  I  was  very  thoughtless  and 
forgetful,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me. 
I  will  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  if  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling  ;  "  on  those 
conditions  I  will  forgive  you."  And  from  that  time 
there  sprang  up  something  like  a  feeling  of  friendship 
between  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Neverthe- 
less, Priscilla  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  Clock 
House  arrangement  was  dangerous,  and  should 
never  have  been  made  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  always 
timid  of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it  must 
be  so,  as  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  influence 
of  her  son. 

She  did  not  see  much  even  of  the  few  neighbors 
who  lived  around  her,  but  she  fancied  that  people 
looked  at  her  in  church  as  though  she  had  done  that 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself 
to  a  big  and  comfortable  house  for  the  sake  of 
lending  her  protection  to  a  lady  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  It  was  not  that  she  believed 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  wrong ;  but  that, 
knowing  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fancied  that  she 
and  her  daughter  would  be  enveloped  in  the  danger 
and  suspicion  which  could  not  but  attach  them- 
selves to  the  lady's  condition,  instead  of  raising  the 
lady  out  of  the  cloud,  —  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  she  herself  been  strong.  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
who  was  sharp-sighted  and  clear-witted,  soon  saw 
that  it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Priscilla  on  the  subject 
before  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  house.  "  I 
am  afraid  your  mother  does  not  like  our  being 
here,"  she  said. 

"  How  am  I  to  answer  that  ?  "  Priscilla  replied. 

"  Just  tell  the  truth." 

"  The  truth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I  did  not  like 
it.     I  disliked  it  very  much." 

"  Why  did  you  give  way  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my  mother 
over.  Mamma  does  what  I  tell  her,  except  when 
Hugh  tells  her  something  else.  I  was  afraid,  be- 
cause, down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
down  here,  I, did  n't  wish  that  we,  little  people, 
should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and  disagree- 
ments of  those  who  are  so  much  bigger." 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is  that  is  big  in  this  matter." 

"  You  are  big,  —  at  any  rate  by  comparison.  But 
now  it  must  go  on.  The  house  has  been  taken,  and 
my  fears  are  over  as  regards  you.  What  you  ob- 
serve in  mamma  is  only  the  effect,  not  yet  quite 
worn  out,  of  what  I  said  before  you  came.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  —  that  we  neither  of  us 
believe  a  word  against  you  —  your  position  is  a  very 
unfortunate  one  ;  but  if  it  can  be  remedied  by  your 
staying  here  with  us,  pray,  stay  with  us." 

"  It  cannot  be  remedied,"  said  Emily  ;  "  but  we 
could  not  be  anywhere  more  comfortable  than  we 
are  here." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT   THEY    SAID  ABOUT    IT   IN   THE    CLOSE. 

When  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at  Exeter, 
was  first  told  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  said  some  very 
hard  words  as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done. 


She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  no  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be.  Ladies  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands  never  were  any  better 
than  they  should  be.  And  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  any  woman,  who,  when  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, would  put  herself  under  the  protection  of 
such  a  Paladin  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  heard  the 
tidings,  of  course,  from  Dorothy,  and  spoke  her  mind 
even  to  Dorothy  plainly  enough ;  but  it  was  to 
Martha  that  she  expressed  herself  with  her  fullest 
vehemence. 

"  We  always  knew,"  she  said,  "  that  my  brother 
had  married  an  addle-pated,  silly  woman,  one  of 
the  most  unsuited  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  clergyman's 
house  that  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on ;  but  I  did  n't 
think  she  'd  allow  herself  to  be  led  into  such  a  stu- 
pid thing  as  this." 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  lady  has  done  anything 
amiss,  —  any  more  than  combing  her  husband's  hair, 
and  the  like  of  that,"  said  Martha. 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  Why,  by  their  own  story,  she 
has  got  a  lover." 

"  But  he  ain't  to  come  after  her  down  here,  I 
suppose.  And  as  for  lovers,  ma'am,  I  'm  told  that 
the  most  of  'em  have  'em  up  in  London.  But  it  don't 
mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and  gallivanting." 

"  When  women  cannot  keep  themselves  from 
idle  talking  with  strange  gentlemen,  they  are  very 
far  gone  on  the  road  to  the  devil.  That  's  my  no- 
tion. And  that  was  everybody's  notion  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now,  what  with  divorce  bills,  and  woman's 
rights,  and  penny  papers,  and  false  hair,  and  mar- 
ried women  being  just  like  giggling  girls,  and  gig- 
gling girls  knowing  just  as  much  as  married  women, 
'►when  a  woman  has  been  married  a  year  or  two  she 
begins  to  think  whether  she  may  n't  have  more  fun 
for  her  money  by  living  apart  from  her  husband." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  says  —  " 

"  O,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy  says  !  Miss  Dor- 
othy only  knows  what  it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her 
brother,  to  tell  her.  I  understand  this  woman  has 
come  away  because  of  a  lover ;  and  if  that 's  so, 
my  sister-in-law  is  very  wrong  to  receive  her.  The 
temptation  of  the  Clock  House  has  been  too  much 
for  her.     It 's  not  my  doing  ;  that 's  all." 

That  evening  Miss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy  went 
out  to  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  there 
the  matter  was  very  much  discussed.  The  family 
of  the  Trevelyans  was  known  by  name  in  these 
parts,  and  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  having  been 
sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire  village,  with  Devonshire 
ladies  who  had  a  relation  in  Exeter  so  well  esteemed 
as  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close,  were  circumstances 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure  a  considerable 
amount  of  prestige  at  the  city  tea-table  for  the 
tidings  of  this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.  Some 
reticence  was  of  course  necessary  because  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Stanbury  and  of  Dorothy.  To 
Miss  Stanbury  herself  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Mrs. 
Crumbie,  of  Cronstadt  House,  did  not  scruple  to 
express  themselves  very  plainly,  and  to  whisper  a 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  should  the  lover 
make  his  appearance  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but 
they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before  Dorothy  were 
at  first  more  charitable,  or,  at  least,  more  forbearing. 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and 
the  two  Miss  Frenches  from  Heavitree,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  hunting  unmarried  clergymen  in 
couples,  seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it.  When 
Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Miss  Stanbury,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crumbie,  had  seated  themselves  at  their  whist- 
table,  the  younger  people  were  able  to  express  their 
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opinions  without  danger  of  interruption  or  of  rebuke. 
It  was  known  to  all  Exeter  by  this  time,  that  Doro- 
thy Stanbury's  mother  had  gone  to  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan  might  have  a  home.  But  it  was  not  yet  known 
whether  anybody  had  called  upon  them.  There 
was  Mrs.  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  present  parson  of 
Nuucombe,  who  had  known  the  Stanburys  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Ellison  of 
Lessboro',  who  lived  only  four  miles  from  Nuncombe, 
and  who  kept  a  pony-carriage.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  know  how  these  ladies  had  behaved  in  so 
difficult  and  embarrassing  a  position.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan  and  her  sister  had  now  been  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  something  in 
that  matter  of  calling  must  have  been  done,  —  or 
have  been  left  undone.  In  answer  to  an  ingeniously 
framed  question  asked  by  Camilla  French,  Dorothy 
at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest.  "  Mrs.  Merton," 
said  Camilla  French,  "  must  find  it  a  great  thing  to 
have  two  new  ladies  come  to  the  village,  especially 
now  that  she  has  lost  you,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Mamma  tells  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley  do  not  mean  to  know 
anybody.  They  have  given  it  out  quite  plainly,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  Camilla  French. 

"  I  dare  say  it 's  for  the  best,"  said  Arabella 
French,  who  was  the  elder,  and  who  looked  very 
meek  and  soft.  Miss  French  almost  always  looked 
meek  and  soft. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  dull  for  your 
mother,  —  not  seeing  her  old  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson. 

"  Mamma  won't  feel  that  at  all,"  said  Dorothy.     . 

"  Mrs.  Stanbury,  I  suppose,  will  see  her  own 
friends  at  her  own  house  just  the  same,"  said  Ca- 
milla. 

"  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  that,  when 
there  is  a  lady  who  is  to  remain  unknown,"  said 
Arabella.  "  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
difficulty,  but  he  was  n't  sure.  The  difficulty,  he 
thought,  might  be  got  over  if  the  ladies  did  not 
always  occupy  the  same  room. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  have 
you,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  "  asked  Camilla. 

"  Never." 

"  She  is  not  an  old  family  friend,  then,  —  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  no." 

"  Because,"  said  Arabella,  "  it  is  so  odd  how  dif- 
ferent people  get  together  sometimes."  Then  Dor- 
othy explained  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  brother 
Hugh  had  long  been  friends. 

"  Oh !  —  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Camilla.  "  Then 
it  is  he  that  has  sent  his  wife  to  Nuncombe,  not  she 
that  has  come  there  V  " 

"  I  suppose  there  has  been  some  agreement,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  Just  so ;  just  so,"  said  Arabella,  the  meek.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  her.  They  say  that  she  is  very 
beautiful,  —  don't  they  ?  " 

"  My  brother  says  that  she  is  handsome." 
"  Exceedingly  lovely,  I  'm  told,"  said   Camilla. 
"  I  should    like  to  see   her,  —  should  n't  you,  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  " 

"  I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson,  with  a  polite  bow,  which  the  sisters  shared 
between  them. 

"  I  suppose  she  '11  go  to  church,"  said  Camilla. 
"  Very  likely"  not,"  said  Arabella.     "  Ladies  of 


that  sort  very  often  don't  go  to  church.  I  dare  say 
you  '11  find  that  she  '11  never  stir  out  of  the  place  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nuncombe  will  ever  see  her 
except  the  gardener.  It  is  such  a  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be  separated  from  her  husband !  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  which  was  intended  to  imply  that  the  censure 
of  the  church  must  of  course  attend  any  sundering 
of  those  whom  the  church  had  bound  together  ;  but 
which  implied  also,  by  the  absence  from  it  of  any 
intense  clerical  severity,  that  as  the  separated  wife 
was  allowed  to  live  with  so  very  respectable  a  lady 
as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  there  must  probably  be  some 
mitigating  circumstances  attending  this  special  sep- 
aration. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  like  ?  "  said  Camilla,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Arabella. 

"  The  gentleman,"  said  Camilla. 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  demanded  Arabella. 

"  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Camilla. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  really  is  —  eh  —  is  there?" 
said  Mr.  Gibson,  very  timidly. 

"  O  dear,  yes,"  said  Arabella. 

"  I  'm  afraid  there  's  something  of  the  kind,"  said 
Camilla.  "  I  've  heard  that  there  is,  and  I  've  heard 
his  name."  Then  she  whispered  very  closely  into 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  "  Colonel  Os- 
borne," as  though  her  lips  were  by  far  too  pure  to 
mention  aloud  any  sound  so  full  of  iniquity. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Gibson. . 

"  But  he  's  quite  an  old  man,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and 
knew  her  father  intimately  before  she  was  born. 
And,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  her  husband  does 
not  suspect  her  in  the  least.  And  it 's  only  because 
there 's  a  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  not 
at  all  because  of  the  gentleman." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Camilla. 

u  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"  That  would  make  a  difference,"  said  Mr.  Gib- 
son. 

"  But  for  a  married  woman  to  have  her  name 
mentioned  at  all  with  a  gentleman-,  —  it  is  so  bad  ; 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  "  And  then  Arabella  also 
had  her  whisper  into  the  clergyman's  ear,  —  very 
closely.  "  I  'm  afraid  there 's  not  a  doubt  about  the 
Colonel.     I  'm  afraid  not.     I  am  indeed." 

"  Two  by  honors  and  the  odd,  and  it 's  my  deal," 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  briskly,  and  the  sharp  click 
with  which  she  put  the  markers  down  upon  the 
table  was  heard  all  through  the  room.  "  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  that,  when  a 
young  woman  is  parted  from  her  husband,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very  fool- 
ish." 

"  But  what 's  a  woman  to  do,  if  her  husband  beats 
her  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crumbie. 

"  Beat  him  again,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"  And  the  husband  will  be  sure  to  have  the  worst 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Crumbie.  "  Well,  I  declare,  if  you 
have  n't  turned  up  an  honor  again,  Miss  Stan- 
bury!" 

"  It  was  your  wife  that  cut  it  to  me,  Mr.  Crumbie." 
Then  they  were  again  at  once  immersed  in  the  play, 
and  the  name  neither  of  Trevelyan  nor  Osborne 
was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  marking  her 
double  under  the  candlestick  ;  but  during  all  pauses 
in  the  game  the  conversation  went  back  to  the  same 
topic,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over  they  who  had 
been  playing  it  lost  themselves  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  allurements  of  the  interesting  subject.     It  was 
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so  sino-ular  a  coincidence  that  the  lady  should  have 
gone  to  Nuncombe  Putney  of  all  villages  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  of  all  ladies 
in  England.  And  then  was  she  innocent,  or  was 
she  guilty  ?  and  if  guilty,  in  wlwit  degree  ?  That 
she  had  been  allowed  to  bring  her  baby  with  her 
was  considered  a  great  point  in  her  favor.  Mr. 
Crumbie's  opinion  was  that  it  was  "  only  a  few 
words."  Mrs.  Crumbie  was  afraid  that  she  had  been 
a  little  light.  Mrs.  Mac II ugh  said  that  there  was 
never  fire  without  sfhoke.  And  Miss  Stanbury,  as 
she  took  her  departure,  declared  that  the  young 
women  of  the  present  day  did  n't  know  what  they 
were  after.  "  They  think  that  the  world  should  be 
all  frolic  and  dancing,  and  they  have  no  more  idea 
of  doing  their  duty  and  earning  their  bread  than  a 
boy  home  for  the  holidays  has  of  doing  lessons." 

Then,  as  she  went  home  with  Dorothy  across  the 
Close,  she  spoke  a  word  which  she  intended  to  be 
very  serious.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
your  mother  for  what  she  has  done  as  yet.  Some- 
body must  take  the  woman  in,  and  perhaps  it  was 
natural.  But  if  that  Colonel  What  's-his-name 
makes  his  way  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  your 
mother  must  send  her  packing,  if  she  has  any  re- 
spect either  for  herself  or  for  Priscilla. 
[To  be  continued.] 


DUEL  FIGHTING. 

IN   TWO    CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER   I. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  French  noblesse,  gives  them  credit  for 
having  possessed  one  merit,  such  as  it  was  :  "  a  per- 
fect readiness  to  fight  duels."  The  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  recorded  many  curious  stories.  We 
will  lay  the  authorities  under  contribution. 

To  begin  with  the  time  when  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion was  on  the  flood.  A  certain  young  noble,  M. 
de  Servan,  on  taking  leave  of  some  court  ladies  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  States  General  in  1789, 
gallantly  shook  out  his  white  cambric  handkerchief 
before  them,  and  said,  "  I  shall  bring  you  back  half 
a  dozen  of  those  troublesome  Bretons'  ears."  His 
first  essay  was  upon  M.  de  Heratry,  whose  cheek  he 
stroked  in  a  playful  way.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  repeated  the  familiarity,  and  had  his  foot 
pounded  beneath  the  Breton's  heavy  boot-heel  in 
return.  A  duel  ensued.  The  courtiers  came  in 
coaches  and  chairs,  attended  by  servants  bearing 
torches,  to  witness  the  reaping  of  M.  de  Servan's  first 
crop  of  ears,  instead  of  which  they  saw  the  unfortu- 
nate champion  of  feudalism,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground.  Later, 
the  noblesse  are  said  to  have  leagued  together  to 
get  rid  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, one  by  one,  by  fastening  quarrels  upon  them, 
and  by  systematically  silencing  their  tongues  and  their 
pens  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  requisite  number 
of  inches  of  cold  steel.  This  was,  however,  too  slow 
a  method  for  the  royalist  Faussigny,  who  boldly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  but  one 
way  of  dealing  with  the  ultra-patriotic  party  :  "  to 
fall,  sword  in  hand,  on  these  gentry  there,"  meaning 
the  members  on  the  extreme  left.  Mirabeau,  as  has 
often  been  recorded,  refused  to  fight  until  after  the 
constitution  was  made,  and  used  to  content  himself 
with  observing  to  his  challengers,  "  Monsieur,  I  have 
put  your  name  down  on  my  list ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  it  is  a  long  one,  and  that  I  grant  no  preferen- 
ces." The  Grange  Bateliere  section  prayed  the 
Assembly  to  declare,  that  whoever  sent  or  accepted 


a  challenge,  should  be  excluded  from  all  future  civil 
and'  military  employment ;  and  one  of  the  Paris 
journals  published  the  proposed  form  of  a  decree, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  every  member  of 
the  Assembly  fighting  a  duel  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Assembly  ;  and  any  speeches  he  might 
have  made  were  to  be  removed  from  its  records,  and 
publicly  burnt. 

A  writer  in  the  Observateur  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  that  all  duellists  should  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  A  (assassin).  Patriots  who 
refused  to  fight  duels  had  their  names  printed  in 
large  type  in  the  patriot  journals;  and  the  company 
of  chasseurs  of  the  battalion  of  Sainte  Marguerite 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  they  would 
present  themselves  in  turn  at  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  would  regard  as  personal 
all  quarrels  provoked  with  patriot  deputies,  whom 
they  would  defend  to  their  last  drop  of  blood." 
Citizen  Boyer,  however,  went  beyond  this ;  he  was 
prepared,  Atlas  like,  to  take  the  burden  of  all 
these  quarrels  on  his  own  particular  shoulders,  and 
actually  opened  a  bureau  on  the  Passage  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  where  the 
preliminaries  of  these  affairs  might  be  arranged, 
and  whence  he  wrote  to  the  journals  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  defend  the  deputies  against  their 
enemies.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  that  neither  time 
nor  space  shall  shield  from  my  just  vengeance  the 
man  who  has  wounded  a  deputy.  I  possess  arms 
that  the  hands  of  patriotism  have  fabricated  for  me. 
Every  kind  of  weapon  is  familiar  to  me  ;  I  give  the 
preference  to  none.  All  satisfy  me,  provided  the 
result  be  death."  After  publishing  this  pot-valiant 
and  sanguinary  declaration,  he  presented  himself  at 
M.  de  Sainte  Luce's,  who  had  an  affair  in  progress 
with  young  M.  de  Rochambeau,  whereupon  this 
nobleman  put  the  bragging  condottiere  out  at  the 
door.  In  no  wise  discouraged  by  this  insult,  Citizen 
Boyer  formed  a  school,  and  enlisted  a  battalion  of 
fifty  spadassinicides  (bully  killers),  and  wrote  again 
to  the  newspapers,  renewing  his  professions  of  cour- 
age and  his  threats  of  vengeance. 

While  the  duels  between  the  royalists  and  pa- 
triots were  at  their  height,  Gervais,  the  maltre 
d'armes  of  Viscount  de  Mirabeau  (Barrel  Mirabeau 
as  he  was  called  by  reason  of  his  bulk  and  his  powers 
of  imbibition),  used  to  pass  his  nights  in  training 
young  aristocrats  to  spit  patriot  orators  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  on  the  coming  morning. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815 
scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  its  hostile  meeting 
in  Paris,  chiefly  between  the  officers  of  Napoleon's 
army  and  those  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  Body 
Guard,  but  also  between  the  former  and  the  various 
English,  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  officers  in 
the  French  capital.  The  Bonapartist  officers  would 
repair  to  the  Cafe  Foy,  the  rendezvous  of  Prussian 
military  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  quar- 
rels with  them  ;  and  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  they  would  insult  English  officers  with  equal 
readiness.  Captain  Gronow,  known  by  his  lively 
"  reminiscences,"  who  was  a  dead  shot,  was  walking 
with  a  lady  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  a  Bonapartist 
officer,  a  notorious  duellist,  after  announcing  that 
he  intended  to  bully  an  "  Anglais,"  proceeded  to 
place  his  arm  round  the  lady's  waist.  On  being 
remonstrated  with,  he  replied  by  spitting  in  Cap- 
tain Gronow's  face,  and  was  instantly  felled  to  the 
ground  for  his  filthy  impertinence.  A  meeting  took 
place  the  following  morning,  the  Frenchman  brag- 
ging that  he  intended  to  add  an  Englishman  to  his 
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list  of  killed  and  wounded.  He  fired,  and  singed 
his  opponent's  whiskers,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
shot  through  the  heart.  Gronow,  having  afterwards 
to  fight  with  the  French  officer's  second,  was  con- 
tent to  wound  his  adversary  in  the  knee,  —  an  act 
of  forbearance  which  brought  the  captain  no  less 
than  eleven  challenges.  The  French  Minister  of 
War,  however,  interfered,  and  no  more  meetings 
took  place. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  duellists,  the 
Count  de  Larilliere,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  my  story  a  man  of  between  thir- 
ty-five and  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  well  made,  and 
with  polished  manners ;  in  short,  his  appearance 
utterly  belied  the  good-for-nothing  kind  of  life  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  leading.  One  day  while  he  was 
walking  with  a  friend,  or,  rattier,  an  accomplice, 
in  the  most  frequented  street  of  Bordeaux,  he  saw 
approaching  them,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  one 
of  the  richest  and- most  honorable  merchants  of  the 
town,  with  his  newly  married  wife  upon  his  arm. 
When  the  young  couple  were  within  hearing,  Lar- 
illiere advanced  courteously  towards  them,  hat  in 
hand,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  with  all 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  well-bred  man,  who  is 
about  to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  politeness.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  be, 
addressing  himself  to  the  merchant,  who  with  his  wife 
had  abruptly  halted,  "  but  I  have  just  made  a  bet 
with  my  friend,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing to  you,"  here  he  mentioned  his  friend's  name 
and  quality  in  due  form,  "  that  I  will  kiss  your  wife 
on  your  arm,"  —  the  husband,  knowing  the  count's 
character  and  reputation,  here  became  ghastly 
pale,  —  "  after  having,  first  of  all,  given  you  a  box 
on  the  ear."  Saying  this,  the  miscreant  stared  im- 
pudently in  the  face  of  the  amazed  merchant,  who 
was,  however,  still  more  amazed  to  find,  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  offer,  both  threats  put  into 
immediate  execution.  A  challenge  and  a  meeting 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  resulted  in  the 
injured  party  receiving  his  death  wound,  and  the 
aggressor  going  forth  in  search  of  new  victims. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  in  this  course,  La- 
rilliere was  enabled  to  boast  of  having  killed  no  less 
than  eleven  individuals ;  of  those  whom  he  had 
merely  wounded,  he  took  no  kind  of  account.  He 
had  fought  altogether  upwards  of  forty  duels  and 
was  bent  upon  making  up  his  dozen,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  to  continue  his  prac- 
tice with  the  new  cavalry  sabre,  to  which,  as  being 
a  far  more  deadly  weapon  than  the  ordinary  small- 
sword, he  had  taken  a  strange  fancy.  This  lauda- 
ble desire  of  his  was  not  destined  to  be  realized,  for 
he  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel,  under  rather  strange 
circumstances,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
eleventh  and  last  victim. 

On  the  evening  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  grand 
theatre  at  Bordeaux,  Larilliere  was  seated  in  an  ad- 
joining cafe,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing with  the  members  of  his  own  particular  set.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock,  and  our  duellist,  who  had  been 
for  the  moment  abandoned  by  his  ordinary  compan- 
ions, feeling  in  no  particularly  quarrelsome  humor, 
was  occupied  in  peacefully  imbibing  a  glass  of 
punch.  Suddenly,  a  tall  young  man,  wearing  a 
black  domino,  and  with  his  face  concealed  behind  a 
black  velvet  mask,  entered  the  cafe,  and  strode  up 
to  the  table  at  which  Larilliere  was  seated. 

None  of  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the  cafe  took  any 
particular  notice  of  the  new-comer  on  his  entrance, 
as  the  masked  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  that 


night,  sufficiently  explained  his  costume ;  but,  no 
sooner  was  the  mysterious  visitor  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Larilliere's  table,  than  all  eyes  were  at- 
tracted towards  him.  Without  a  single  preliminary 
observation  he  seized  hold  of  Larilliere's  glass, 
threw  away  the  punch  it  contained,  and  ordered  the 
waiter,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  bring  a  small  bottle  of 
orgeat  in  place  of  it. 

Witnesses  of  the  scene  say  that,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  observed  La- 
rilliere turn  pale.  It  was  the  common  belief  in 
Bordeaux  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  this  man 
had  been  applying  himself  to  the  task  of  destruction, 
he  had  never  once  allowed  his  countenance  to  be- 
tray the  slightest  emotion.  "  Scoundrel !  "  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  masked  adversary,*"  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am,"  making,  at  the  same  moment,  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  remove  the  mask  from  the 
stranger's  face. 

"  I  know  who  you  are  perfectly  well,"  coldly  re- 
plied the  unknown,  forcing  Larilliere  violently  back 
with  one  hand.  All  present  started  to  their  feet, 
and,  though  no  one  among  them  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  disputants,  they  contemplated  none  the 
less  anxiously  the  issue  of  this  strange  provoca- 
tion. 

"  Waiter,"  exclaimed  the  unknown,  "  be  quick 
with  that  bottle  of  orgeat." 

At  this  second  command  the  bottle  was  brought  ; 
whereupon  the  masked  man,  still  standing  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  Larilliere,  who  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  rage,  proceeded  to  draw  a  pistol  from 
his  right-hand  pocket.  Then  addressing  his  adver- 
sary, he  said :  — 

"  If  in  the  presence  of  this  company,  and  for  my 
own  personal  satisfaction,  you  do  not  at  once  swal- 
low thia  glass  of  orgeat,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains 
with  as  little  compunction  as  I  would  those  of  a  dog. 
Should  you,  however,  perform  my  bidding,  I  will 
then  do  you  the  honor  of  fighting  with  you  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"  With  the  sabre  ?  asked  Larilliere,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage. 

"  With  whatever  weapon  you  please,"  replied  the 
stranger,  disdainfully.  Whereupon  Larilliere  swal- 
lowed the  orgeat,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
as  though  it  were  to  him  the  dregs  of  a  bitter  cup 
indeed,  while  every  one  present  preserved  a  death- 
like silence. 

The  masked  man,  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  provocation,  now  retired;  saying  to 
Larilliere  as  he  did  so,  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  lookers-on  :  — 

"  To-day  I  have  humbled  you  sufficiently;  to- 
morrow I  intend  to  take  your  life.  My  seconds 
will  wait  on  you  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  will  fight  on  the  spot  where  you  killed  the  young 
Chevalier  de  C." 

This  was  the  name  of  the  count's  eleventh  victim. 

The  following  morning,  Larilliere  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  no  longer  wearing  a  mask, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  some  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  seconds  by  whom  he  was  accompanied 
were  two  common  soldiers,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The 
bearing  of  the  unknown  was  collected  and  dignified, 
and  singularly  resolute.  His  seconds  had  brought 
weapons  to  the  ground,  but  Larilliere's  seconds  took 
exception  to  them,  at  which  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  passed  over  the  stranger's  face. 

On  taking  his  position,  Larilliere  turned  to- 
wards the  second  nearest  to  him,  and  said,  in  an 
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undertone,  "  For  once,  I  believe,  I  have  found  my 
equal." 

The  combat  commenced.  At  the  first  passes  the 
count  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  skilful  adversary.  However,  his 
courage  did  not  fail  him,  though  there  were  times 
when  he  seemed  to  lose  his  accustomed  composure. 
Lunges  and  parryings  succeeded  each  other  with 
rapidity  on  both  sides.  Larilliere,  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  affair  to  a  close,  had  already  tried  his  finish- 
ing thrust  two  or  three  times,  but  only  to  find 
his  sword  turned  aside  by  his  adversary's  blade. 
Harassed  at  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  inso- 
lently remarked  to  his  opponent,  "  Well,  sir,  at 
what  hour  do  you  intend  to  kill  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  clash  of  the  two  swords.  Then  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  have  profited  by  that  slight  interval 
.to  assure  himself  that  the  advantage  of  the  encoun- 
ter lay  decidedly  with  him,  quietly  replied  to  Laril- 
liere's  last  question,  'J  Immediately."  Saying 
which,  he  thrust  the  point  of  his  sword  between  the 
ribs  of  his  adversary,  who  sprang  backwards, 
tottered,  and  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  nearest 
second.  Putting  his  right  hand  to  his  wound,  the 
count  said,  with  difficulty  :  "  That,  sir,  is  not  a  sabre 
cut ;  it  is  a  thrust  with  the  point,  —  with  the  sabre  I 
feared  no  one."  In  a  few  moments  he  fell  back 
dead. 

The  stranger  now  advanced  politely  towards  the 
seconds  of  his  victim,  and  inquired  if  he  was  at 
liberty  to  depart. 

"  Will  you  at  least  tell  us  your  name  ?  "  asked 
they,  in  reply. 

Larilliere's  opponent  proved  to  be  one  of  the  young 
officers  of  the  garrison  at  Blaye.  When  the  fact  of 
the  count's  death  became  generally  known  in  Bor- 
deaux, many  mothers  of  families  actually  had  masses 
said,  in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
delivered  them  from  so  dreaded  a  scourge. 
• 

After  this  detestable  count's  death,  there  sprang  up 
in  Bordeaux  a  tribe  of  duellists,  obstinately  prepared 
to  contest  with  each  other  the  succession  to  that 
vacant  post  of  infamy  which  the  count  had  for  sev- 
eral years  filled  without  a  rival.  Among  these  as- 
pirants were  two  more  audacious  and  resolute  than 
the  rest,  who  eventually  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  action,  and  for  five  years  rivalled  each  other 
in  effrontery  and  temerity,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  coveted  title  of"  first  blade."  In  this  strange 
kind  of  contest,  in  which  each  at  times  gave  proofs 
of  a  laudable  courage,  they  displayed  no  lack  of 
artifice  to  impart  to  their  more  insolent  provocations 
all  the  importance  of  a  great  scandal.  One  of  the 
pair,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  resident  in  France  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  recently  settled  at  Bor- 
deaux, was  the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  better  known 
by  the  simple  title  of  the  Marquis.  He  was  rather 
above  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  of  a  small,  thin, 
weakly  figure ;  and  with  a  repulsive,  sickly  looking 
countenance.  He  was  excessively  nervous  and  pet- 
ulant. The  sound  of  his  voice  grated  most  disagree- 
ably on  the  ear,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the 
man  while  he  was  speaking,  with  his  head  insolently 
thrown  back,  without  conceiving  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him. 

The  Marquis  handled  his  sword  like  no  other 
individual  skilful  of  fence  ;  his  lunges  were  lively, 
jerky,  in  fact,  singularly  rapid,  and  commonly  mor- 
tal. He  recognized  but  a  single  rival,  only  one 
foeman  really  worthy  of  his   steel.     This  was   his 


intimate  friend,  M.  Lucien  Claveau,  who  for  the 
moment  shared  his  glory,  but  whom  he  hoped  some 
day  to  kill,  and  so  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  succession 
of  the  deceased  Count  de  Larilliere.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bordeaux,  victims  of  the  turpitudes  of  this 
pair  of  spadassins,  on  their  part,  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  a  contest  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  and  the  issue  of  which  would  be  their 
certain  deliverance  from  one  or  the  other  scourge. 
Meanwhile  the  Marquis  and  Lucien  Claveau  seemed 
on  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable  terms. 

Some  few  days  subsequent  to  a  meeting  which 
resulted  in  the  Marquis  killing  his  adversary  (and 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time  on  account  of 
the  peculiarly  unjustifiable  act  which  led  to  it), 
Lucien  Claveau,  priding  himself  upon  his  brute 
strength,  and  jealous  of  his  rival's  reputation, 
resolved  to  outdo  the  Marquis  in  some  more  than 
ordinarily  extravagant  proceeding.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  went  one,  evening  to  the  opera,  accompa- 
nied by  a  friend  and  accomplice.  Claveau,  having 
slowly  scanned  the  different  individuals  seated  in  the 
stalls,  fixed  upon  the  particular  person  whom  he 
would  insult,  and  then  sat  himself  immediately 
behind  that  person.  The  curtain  rose  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  performance,  and  when  the  audi- 
ence were  eagerly  listening  to  the  singers,  Claveau 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  which  he 
gravely  proceeded  to  shuffle ;  watching  all  the 
while,  with  a  fierce  look,  the  slightest  movements  of 
the  individual  with  whom  he  was  bent  upon  picking 
a  quarrel.  His  friend  having  cut  the  cards,  he  dealt 
to  his  friend  and  to  himself,  and  this  pair  of  spadas- 
sins commenced  playing  a  game  of  ecarte  on  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  they  had 
been  in  the  card-room  of  their  club.  Suddenly,  and 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  singer 
entered,  Claveau  cried  out  so  that  the  whole  house 
might  hear  him  :  — 

"  I  mark  the  king  !  " 

A  loud  murmur  followed  this  untimely  exclama- 
tion. 

"  Silence  !  "  shouted  the  predestined  victim,  look- 
ing round  at  Claveau  and  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  mark  the  king ! "  roared  Cla- 
veau, darting  back  on  him  a  savage  glance. 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  you  are  an  ill-mannered  fel- 
low," was  the  response. 

At  these  words  the  duellist  rose,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  .clamor  raised  by  the  protests  of  the  audience, 
gave  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear  to  the  unhappy  indi- 
vidual who  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Addresses  were,  of  course,  exchanged,  and  Lucien 
Claveau  quitted  the  theatre  perfectly  satisfied,  for 
the  outrage  had  been  as  public  as  possible.  On  the 
following  day  the  duellist  killed  his  man,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  share  the  Marquis's 
honors. 

When  the  latter  was  informed  of  all  the  details  of 
the  quarrel,  be  called  immediately  on  Claveau  to 
congratulate  him. 

"  What  you  have  been  doing  is  certainly  rather 
remarkable  in  its  way,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  but  I 
promise  you  I  will  hit  upon  something  better  still." 

"  That  is  hardly  possible,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  unless  we  ourselves  were  to  fight,  and  —  " 

"  So,  then,  you,  too,  think  of  this  coming  about 
between  us,  —  do  you  ?  "  asked  the  Marquis,  regard- 
ing his  rival  languidly. 

"  One  day  or  other,  I  fear,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  fight,"  rejoined  Claveau.    "  We  shall  be  forced  to 
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take  the  step,  sooner  or  later,  I  fancy,  in  defence  of 
our  reputations." 

"  My  poor  friend,  I  hope  not ! "  exclaimed  Lig- 
nano,  grasping  Claveau's  hand  with  an  affectation 
of  tenderness. 

"  Dear  old  fellow  !  "  responded  the  other,  pumping 
up  with  considerable  effort  a  hypocritical  tear. 

One  can  imagine  a  couple  of  hyenas,  as  they  dis- 
pute in  the  night-time  over  some  dead  body,  inter- 
changing such  sickening  expressions  of  sympathy. 

"  Erelong  you  shall  hear  me  talked  about,"  re- 
joined the  Marquis,  on  taking  leave.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  Lucian  Claveau  to  enjoy 
his  triumph  long.  He  was  resolved  to  outdo  his 
rival,  and  in  a  few  days  had  decided  upon  his 
plan. 


MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.] 

The  French  public  were  surprised  and  charmed 
three  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  a  biography 
ofMme.  de  Montagu.  Anne-Paule-Dominique  de 
Noailles,  Marquise  de  Montagu,  was  destined  by  her 
birth  to  live  in  the  most  brilliant  of  worlds,  when 
the  revolution  of  1789  broke  out.  Her  father-in-law 
and  her  husband  emigrated,  and  she  followed  them. 
The  tableau  of  her  life  is  only  the  history  of  long 
sufferings,  which  she  endured  with  admirable  cour- 
age. This  touching  recital  has  just  received  a  com- 
E lenient  still  more  interesting,  in  a  life  of  Mme.  de 
.afayette,  the  sister  of  Mme.  de  Montagu,  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  their  mother,  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen. 
To  increase  the  interest,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  has 
written  herself  the  memoir  of  her  mother,  and  her 
own  history  has  been  written  by  her  daughter,  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie.  Never  was  there  a  family  so  fruitful 
in  heroic  women,  sacredly  devoted  to  their  duties 
and  tried  by  the  most  terrible  misfortunes.  The 
distinction  conferred  by  rank  and  the  lustre  of  glory 
enhance  these  recollections,  but  even  if  it  were  not 
a  question  of  such  great  names,  so  many  graces  and 
virtues  would  suffice  to  inspire  astonishment,  respect, 
and  admiration. 

The  memoir  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  is  published 
to-day  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  had  been  already 
printed  in  a  small  number  of  copies  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Luynes,  who  had  a  printing-press  in  use  at  the 
Chateau  de  Dampierre.  The  granddaughter  of  the 
Chancelier  d'Agnesseau,  Mme.  d'Ayen,  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  eyes  of  her  grandfather,  of 
whom  a  few  letters  have  been  preserved,  addressed 
to  his  dear  Henriette.  This  wife  of  the  Chancelier 
was  also  an  exemplary  woman  ;  she  who  said  to  her 
husband,  when  threatened  with  complete  disgrace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  "  Forget  wife  and  children,  think 
only  of  duty  and  honor."  The  Chancelier  himself, 
in  spite  of  some  political  weaknesses  which  are 
explained  by  the  ideas  of  the  time,  was  the  greatest 
magistrate  of  the  old  monarchy,  great  both  through 
his  mind  and  his  heart.  Saint  Simon,  who  neither 
loved  nor  admired  any  one,  said  of  him :  "  Much  in- 
telligence, application,  penetration,  learning  of  every 
kind,  gravity,  piety,  equity,  and  innocence  in  habits, 
make  the  foundation  of  M.  d'Agriesseau's  character." 
The  son  of  a  provincial  Intendant,  he  had  raised 
himself  so  high  in  the  public  esteem  that  his  family 
seemed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  alliances.  His 
granddaughter  had  married  in  1755  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marechal  de  Noailles,  who  bore,  according  to 
usage,  the  title  of  Due  d'Ayen,  and  who,  having 


become   Due  de   Noailles   after  the   death   of  his 
father,  died  a  peer  of  France  in  1824. 

The  life  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  was  for  a  long 
time  unmarked  by  many  events  ;  the  birth  of  her 
five  daughters,  their  education,  their  first  commu- 
nion, their  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  grandchildren, 
the  sickness  and  death  of  her  neighbors,  —  these  were 
all.  She  cared  little  for  the  world,  and  was  not  very 
happy  as  a  wife.  "  My  father,"  said  delicately  Mme. 
de  Lafayette,  "  whose  attachment  showed  itself  on 
every  occasion  when  he  felt  in  any  way  uneasy  for 
her,  and  whose  just  confidence,  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  was  visible  every  time  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion between  them  of  any  great  interests,  especially 
of  ours,  lived,  however,  little  at  home.  Perhaps  my 
mother  had  in  their  early  youth  let  a  young  man 
(the  Due  d'Ayen  was  younger  than  his  wife)  per- 
ceive too  clearly  the  superiority  of  her  reason  ; 
perhaps  she  had  neglected  too  much  the  means  of 
pleasing  ;  at  least  she  reproached  herself  with  hav- 
ing done  so.  Her  tenderness  only  concentrated 
itself  with  the  more  vivacity  on  her  children.  The 
eldest  of  her  daughters  married  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles,  her  cousin;  the  second,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette ;  the  third,  the  Vicomte  de  Thesan ;  the 
fourth,  the  Marquis  de  Montagu ;  and  the  last,  the 
Marquis  de  Grammont.  She  had  had  a  son,  but  she 
had  lost  him  in  the  cradle.  She  had,  besides,  the 
sorrow  of  losing  a  daughter,  Mme.  de  Thesan,  who 
died  in  1 788.  Her  life  was  full  of  sadness,  but  it 
was  also  full  of  joy,  through  her  piety,  her  charity, 
the  pleasantness  and  solidity  of  her  mind,  the 
respectful  attachment  which  her  daughters  showed 
for  her,  and  the  strong  affection  which  united  them. 

Her  last  years  were  troubled  by  the  political  agi- 
tations which  were  to  have  for  her  so  horrible  .an 
end.  Two  of  her  sons-in-law,  MM.  De  Lafayette 
and  De  Noailles,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new 
ideas.  She  saw  them  both  fighting  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Americans,  and  both  taking  part  in 
the  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly.  While  Lafay- 
ette accepted  the  command  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  proposed  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  Vicomte 
de  JSIoailles  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  cele- 
brated acts  of  the  night  of  the  4th  August.  She 
first  approved  of  their  opinions  and  their  conduct, 
but  she  ended  by  becoming  uneasy  and  afflicted  at 
them.  She  saw  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  un- 
roll themselves.  During  the  day  of  the  10th  August, 
she  had  to  tremble  for  her  husband,  who,  in  his 
quality  of  Captain  of  the  Guards,  was  at  the  Tuileries 
with  the  king,  and  who  escaped  death  by  a  miracle. 
She  saw  all  the  members  of  her  family  fugitives  or 
prisoners,  and  remained  alone  at  Paris  with  her 
mother-in-law,  the  old  Marechale,  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  who  had 
three  young  children.  She  was  forced  to  sell  her 
diamonds  in  order  to  live.  She  saw  the  judgment 
and  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
bloody  Reign  of  Terror.  She  was  arrested  with  her 
daughter  and  her  mother-in-law  in  the  month  of  May, 
1794,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  where 
she  found  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  the  mother  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  Due  d'Ayen.  She  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  five  days  only  before  the  9 
thermidor. 

This  memoir  terminates  with  the  most  admirable 
page  which  religion  has  ever  inspired.  We  had 
already  read  by  fragments,  in  the  History  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu,  the  recital  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
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Marechale  de  Noailles,  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen 
and  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  executed  all 
three  on  the  same  day.  This  time  we  have  the  recit- 
al quite  complete,  and  it  well  deserves  that  none  of 
it  should  be  lost.  It  was  written  by  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  the  Abbe"  Carrichon,  the  confessor  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Ayen  and  of  her  daughter.  One  day  that 
he  was  exhorting  his  penitents  to  prepare  for  death, 
he  said  to  them  :  "  If  you  go  to  the  guillotine,  and 
if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  accompany  you 
there."  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  cried  out 
with  vivacity,  "  Will  you  promise  us  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  "  and  in  order  that  you  may  recognize  me, 
I  shall  have  on  a  blue  coat  and  a  red  vest."  The 
day  when  the  three  victims  mounted  the  fatal  cart, 
the  Abbe  Carrichon,  disguised  as  he  had  promised, 
threatened  himself  with  certain  death  if  he  was 
discovered  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  followed  them 
on  foot  up  to  the  scaffold  ;  he  had  trouble  at  first  to 
make  himself  be  recognized,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  put  himself  in  view ;  but,  a  storm  having  broken 
out,  the  people  dispersed,  and  the  virtuous  priest  re- 
mained alone.  "  Mme.  de  Noailles  perceived  me, 
and,  smiling,  seemed  to  say  to  me :  '  Ah !  there 
you  are  at  last.  Ah  !  how  glad  we  are.  We  looked 
for  you  a  long  time.  Mamma,  there  he  is.'  Mme. 
d'Ayen  revived.  All  my  irresolution  ceased.  I 
felt  in  myself  an  extraordinary  courage.  Bathed  in 
sweat  and  rain,  I  continued  to  walk  near  them. 
The  storm  was  at  its  highest  point,  the  wind  more 
impetuous.  The  ladies  in  the  first  cart  were  very 
much  troubled  by  it,  particularly  the  Marechale  de 
Noailles ;  her  large  cap  was  thrown  back,  letting 
her  gray  hair  be  seen  ;  she  tottered  on  her  misera- 
ble seat,  which  had  no  support,  her  hands  tied  behind 
her  back.  We  arrived  at  the  open  place  where  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  begins.  I  went  before,  I 
examined  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  —  "  This  is  the  best 
place  to  give  them  what  they  wish  so  much  to  re- 
ceive." The  cart  was  going  slower.  I  turned 
towards  them,  I  made  a  sign  to  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
which  she  understood  perfectly.  Mamma,  M.  Car- 
richon is  going  to  give  us  the  absolution.  Immedi- 
ately they  bowed  their  heads  with  an  air  of  repent- 
ance, of  contrition,  of  emotion,  of  hope,  and  of  piety. 
I  raised  my  hand,  and,  with  my  head  covered,  pro- 
nounced the  formula  of  absolution  and  the  words 
which  follow  it  very  distinctly,  and  with  a  preter- 
natural attention.  They  joined  in  it  better  than 
ever.  I  shall  never  forget  that  charming  picture. 
From  that  moment,  the  storm  went  down,  the  rain 
diminished,  and  seemed  to  have  existed  only  for  the 
success  of  that  which  was  so  much  desired  on  both 
sides.     I  blessed  God  ;  they  did  also." 

What  a  picture,  in  fact !  the  good  priest  calls  it 
charming,  and  such  a  word  in  such  a  moment  is  sub- 
lime. The  details  of  the  execution  are  related  with 
the  same  eloquent  simplicity.  "  The  Marechale  de 
Noailles  ascended  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  top 
of  her  dress  had  to  be  folded  in,  that  her  neck  might 
be  uncovered.  I  was  impatient  to  go  away,  and  yet 
I  wished  to  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs  and  to  keep 
my  word,  since  God  gave  me  the  strength  to  contain 
myself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  emotions.  Six  ladies 
next  passed.  Mme.  d'Ayen  was  the  tenth.  How 
pleased  she  seemed  to  me  to  die  before  her  daugh- 
ter !  When  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  chief 
executioner  tore  off  her  cap.  As  it  was  fastened  by 
a  pin  which  he  had  not  taken  out,  the  hair  was  pulled 
violently,  which  caused  her  some  pain,  which  showed 
itself  in  her  features.  The  mother  disappeared  ;  her 
worthy  and  tender  daughter  took  her  place.     What 


emotion  I  felt  on  seeing  this  young  lady  all  in  white, 
seeming  much  younger  than  she  was,  like  a  gentle 
little  lamb  going  to  be  slaughtered  !  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  those 
young  virgins  or  holy  women  such  as  they  are  rep- 
resented to  us.  What  happened  to  the  mother, 
happened  also  to  her :  the  same  forgetfulness  of  the 
pin,  the  same  sign  of  pain,  and  at  once  the  same 
calm,  the  same  death.  What  an  abundance  of 
vermilion  blood  flowed  from  the  head  and  the  neck  ! 
How  happy  she  is  !  I  cried  to  myself,  when  her 
body  was  thrown  into  that  frightful  coffin. 

"  The  daughter,  granddaughter  and  sister  of  these 
three  innocent  victims,  Adrienne  de  Noailles,  Mar- 
quise de  Lafayette,  was  born  in  1759.  Her  daugh- 
ter tells  us  that  she  was  in  her  childhood  very  much 
troubled  by  doubts  on  religion.  This  agitation 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  lasted  several 
years.  Although  she  experienced  great  trouble 
from  her  uncertainties,  she  voluntarily  deferred  her 
first  communion  until  the  moment  they  had  ceased, 
which  was  already  an  astonishing  trait  of  character 
in  a  child  of  this  age.  She  married  when  fourteen 
and  a  half;  M.  de  Lafayette  was  himself  only  six- 
teen. She  was  almost  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
was  approaching  her  second  confinement,  when  her 
husband  departed  for  America.  She  endured  with 
courage  this  unexpected  separation ;  her  ardent 
love  for  her  husband  was  exactly  what  made  her 
strength.  The  resolution  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  which 
some  very  much  applauded,  was  blamed  exceeding- 
ly by  others  ;  the  Due  d'Ayen  in  particular  did  not 
dissemble  his  anger.  The  young  wife  did  without 
hesitating  what  she  was  to  do  all  her  life,  —  she  took 
the  part  of  her  husband  against  her  own  family,  and 
swallowed  her  tears.  Lafayette  returned  with 
gratitude  this  passionate  devotion ;  what  might  have 
divided  tbem  united  them  more  closely.  In  the 
General's  memoirs  has  been  published  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  to  announce  to  her  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  ;  never  has  conjugal  affection  spoken  a 
more  ingenious  and  more  delicate  language,  and 
one  can  understand  without  difficulty  that  this 
brilliant  young  man,  who  knew  how  to  put  so  much 
grace  into  heroism,  has  been  tenderly  loved. 

"  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  you.  I  might  say  to 
you  that  prudent  reflections  kept  me  some  weeks  in 
my  bed,  safe  from  danger ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  invited  to  do  so  by  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg, 
which  I  got  I  do  not  know  how,  for  I  certainly  did 
not  expose  myself.  Let  us  speak  then  of  this 
wound ;  it  passes  into  the  flesh,  touches  neither  bone 
nor  nerve  ;  the  surgeons  are  astonished  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  is  healing.  They  fall 
into  ecstasy  every  time  they  dress  it,  and  pretend 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  I, 
for  my  part,  think  it  is  a  very  foul  and  very  tiresome 
thing.  That  depends  on  tastes ;  but  at  the  bottom, 
if  a  man  had  himself  wounded  for  amusement,  he 
should  first  come  to  see  how  I  was,  in  order  to  have 
it  done  the  same  way.  This,  my  dear  heart,  is  the 
history  of  what  I  call  pompously  my  wound,  in  order 
to  give  myself  airs  and  to  render  myself  interesting. 
Now,  as  the  wife  of  an  American  general  officer,  I 
must  give  you  your  lesson.  They  will  tell  you : 
'  They  have  been  beaten.'  You  will  answer,  '  It  is 
true,  but  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  many 
more  of  the  enemy  than  they  have  lost  themselves.' 
Then  they  will  add  :  '  It  is  very  well,  but  Philadel- 
phia is  taken,  the  capital  of  America,  the  boule- 
vard of  liberty.'    To  which  you  will  answer  politely: 
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'  You  are  idiots.     Philadelphia  is  a  stupid  town,  open 
on  all  sides.' " 

At  this  moment,  the  cause  of  the  Americans 
seemed  desperate,  but  by  his  confidence  and  good- 
humor  the  young  Frenchman  reinspired  courage. 
The  rumor  of  his  death  prevailed  in  Europe.  When 
scarcely  recovered,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
battles  which  turned  the  fortune.  The  influence  of 
opinion  forced  the  French  government  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Lafayette 
returned  to  France  to  hurry  on  the  sending  of  the 
promised  succors.  The  ministry  had  received 
favorably  the  project  of  a  descent  upon  England ; 
30,000  men  were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Norman- 
dy, under  the  command  of  the  Marechal  de  Broglie, 
then  of  the  Marechal  de  Vaux,  and  Lafayette  went 
himself  to  Havre  to  superintend  the  preparations. 
The  difficulty  of  execution  having  caused  this  pro- 
ject to  be  abandoned,  a  detachment  of  the  expedi- 
tionary corps  was  sent  to  America.  Lafayette  pre- 
ceded it,  to  carry  the  good  news.  During  these 
goings  and  comings  the  young  wife  wept  and 
prayed.  "  My  mother's  grief,"  says  Mme.  de  Lastey- 
rie,  "  was  greater  than  on  the  first  voyage.  Her 
feeling  had  increased  from  her  uneasiness  and  from 
the  charm  of  the  moments  she  had  passed  with  my 
father.  She  was  then  nineteen.  Her  impressions 
had  become  stronger  and  deeper;  a  closer,  more 
serious  confidence  had  associated  her  mind,  which 
was  riper,  with  the  opinions  and  designs  of  my 
father." 

She  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  this  adventurous  enterprise.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
acted  wisely  in  supporting  the  insurgents  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  what  could  not  be  doubted  is  the  general 
intoxication  which  followed  the  victory.  For  the 
first  time  since  Louis  XIV.  France  had  beaten  the 
English  on  land  and  sea  ;  she  took  her  revenge  for 
more  than  a  century  of  humiliations.  Moreover, 
she  had  fought  and  conquered  for  a  just  cause,  the 
liberty  of  a  people,  and  she  hoped  to  draw  some 
profit  from  it  for  her  own  liberty.  The  enthusiasm 
was  universal.  Even  those  who,  from  being  more 
prudent  than  the  rest,  dreaded  the  political  and 
financial  consequences  of  the  campaign,  had  to  be 
silent,  so  complete  seemed  the  success.  Lafayette 
was  the  hero  of  this  national  regeneration  ;  it  was 
he  who  had  first  embraced  the  American  cause,  he 
who  had  decided  the  war,  and  who  had  the  most 
contributed  to  make  it  succeed.  The  friend  of 
Washington  and  the  conqueror  of  Cornwallis,  he 
represented  both  the  triumphs  of  the  present  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
five.  Paris  received  him  on  his  return  from 
America  with  perfect  transport.  How  much  joy 
and  pride  for  a  wife !  Five  years  of  anxieties  were 
purchased  in  one  day.  The  queen  herself  wished 
to  take  part  in  these  public  demonstrations ;  having 
met  Mme.  de  Lafayette  in  a  fete  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  she  insisted  on  taking  her  back  in  her  own 
carriage  to  the  Hotel  de  Noailles. 

From  1782  to  1789,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  was  able 
to  enjoy  this  happiness  which  she  had  bought  so 
dear.  This  period  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth's  reign.  French  society,  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  frightful  subversion,  abandoned  itself  to 
indefinite  dreams  <}f  peace  and  liberty.  The  Gen- 
eral turned  this  time  to  profit  by  numerous  attempts 
at  reform.  He  first  undertook  to  work  at  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  He  bought  a  plantation  at  Cay- 
enne, the  Belle  Gabrielle,  m  order  to  set  the  exam- 


ple of  a  gradual  affranchisement,  and  charged  his 
wife  with  all  the  details  of  the  administration. 
She  acquitted  herself  of  them  with  a  pious  zeal. 
"  Her  ardor  for  philanthropic  views  was  also  ani- 
mated by  spiritual  views.  Her  charity  inflamed  it- 
self with  the  hope  of  teaching  the  negroes  to  know 
and  to  love  God,  and  the  philosophers  who  were 
friendly  to  the  blacks  that  the  success  of  their  en- 
terprise would  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  relig- 
ion." At  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he 
belonged  in  1 787,  Lafayette  demanded  civil  rights  for 
Protestants  ;  he  was  seconded  by  M.  de  La  Luzerne, 
Bishop  of  Langres.  His  wife  shared  his  sentiments, 
and  received  with  strong  interest  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  the  results  of  this  matter  brought  to 
Paris.  "  The  more  she  was  a  child  of  the  Church," 
says  her  daughter,  "  the  more  she  detested  persecu- 
tions, which  were  repugnant  to  her,  and  which, 
moreover,  were  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel. She  regarded  it  as  a  great  crime  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  which  God  has  left  to  men.  In  her 
was  found  the  union  of  the  most  liberal  principles  of 
toleration  with  the  most  ardent  zeal." 

The  revolution  advanced  rapidly.  Mme.  de  La- 
fayette did  not  share  all  her  husband's  illusions,  but 
she  approved  of  his  opinions  and  admired  his  courage. 
"  She  trembled  for  the  incalculable  consequences 
of  events,  and  implored  unceasingly  the  mercy 
of  God."  None  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  in  her 
conduct.  She  endured  with  incredible  strength  the 
dangers  which  her  husband  had  to  brave  every  day. 
"  Never  did  she  see  him  go  out  during  this  time 
without  thinking  that  she  saw  him  for  the  last  time." 
She  was  particularly  proud  of  him  when  he  sacri- 
ficed his  popularity  to  prevent  crimes.  Once  only 
she  marked  her  dissent ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  Deeply  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  she  was  present  when  the  cure  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  her  parish,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  pulpit.  She  frequented  assiduously  the 
churches,  and  afterwards  the  oratories,  where  the 
persecuted  clergy  took  refuge.  She  received  con- 
tinually nuns  who  came  to  ask  protection,  as  well  as 
priests  who  had  not  ta'ken  the  oath,  whom  she  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  functions  and  to  demand 
liberty  of  worship.  Her  husband  invited  to  dinner 
the  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
newly  installed;  she  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
dined  that  day  away  from  home. 

After  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  she  hastened  to  the 
Tuileries  to  the  queen,  to  give  the  expiring  monar- 
chy a  public  testimony  of  fidelity.  When  the  con- 
stituent assembly  separated,  the  General  left  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard  and  departed  with 
his  family  for  Auvergne.  This  was  what  his  wife 
had  for  a  long  time  desired.  She  was  still  happy 
for  a  few  days  in  the  old  manor  of  Chavaniac,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  her  husband  and  where  she 
could  have  him  completely  to  herself.  The  Gener- 
al soon  departed  again  to  take  the  command  of  one 
of  the  three  armies  formed  at  this  epoch.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  legislative  assembly,  af- 
ter the  20th  June,  against  the  Jacobins,  the  intrep- 
id protest  which  he  had  made  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  filled  Mme.  de  Lafayette's  soul  with 
joy  and  terror.  She  had  remained  at  Chavaniac 
with  her  children,  and  there  learned  the  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
General,  the  decree  which  set  a  price  on  his  head, 
and  his  forced  departure  for  abroad.  She  expected 
from  that  time  what  could  not  fail  to  happen.  She 
was,  in  fact,  arrested  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sep- 
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tember  of  1792,  and  remained  more  than  a  year  a 
prisoner  on  parole.  The  revolution  following  its 
course,  she  waa  again  arrested  at  the  end  of  1793, 
detained  first  at  Brioude,  then  conducted  to  Paris, 
into  one  of  those  prisons  which  people  left  only  to 
ascend  on  the  scaffold.  She  there  learned  the  exe- 
cution of  her  grandmother,  of  her  mother,  and  of  her 
sister,  and  was  preparing  herself  to  follow  them  when 
the  9  tliermidor  saved  her,  but  without  rendering  her 
her  liberty ;  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  still  pursued 
the  name  of  Lafayette.  She  was  not  liberated  from 
prison  until  the  month  of  January,  1795. 

The  marquises  of  our  days  are  not  exposed,  thank 
God  !  to  such  terrible  trials  ;  they  would  have  per- 
haps some  difficulty  to  endure  them  with  the  same 
greatness  of  soul.  After  her  first  arrest,  she  wrote 
to  Brissot,  whom  she  had  formerly  known,  to  ask  of 
him  permission  to  remain  prisoner  on  parole  at  Cha- 
vaniac.  "  I  consent,"  she  said,  "  to  owe  you  this 
service."  This  permission  having  been  accorded, 
the  revolutionary  authorities  of  the  department  pre- 
tended to  have  her  guarded  at  her  house.  She 
went  herself  to  the  meeting  of  the  departmental  as- 
sembly, and  declared  that  she  returned  her  parole, 
if  guards  were  to  be  placed  at  her  door  ;  the  propo- 
sition was  abandoned.  She  profited  by  this  respite 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  husband's  affairs,  or  rath- 
er those  of  his  creditors ;  for  M.  de  Lafayette,  al- 
though heir  to  a  great  fortune,  had  very  much  em- 
barrassed it  by  his  enterprises.  It  was  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  General  the  laws  on  emigres,  and  to  put 
up  his  estates  for  sale ;  she  protested,  but  in  vain. 
Many  wives  of  proscribed  persons  believed  it  at  the 
time  necessary  for  the  fortune  of  their  children  and 
for  their  personal  safety  to  get  a  decree  of  divorce. 
"  For  her  part,  delicacy  of  conscience  would  not 
have  permitted  her  to  tarnish  her  life  by  the  pretence 
of  an  action  contrary  to  Christian  faith,  even  when 
this  formality  would  have  deceived  no  one.  She 
never  addressed  a  request  to  any  administration 
whatever,  never  presented  a  petition,  without  feeling 
satisfaction  at  beginning  what  she  wrote  with  these 
words,  Lafemme  Lafayette." 

Unhappy  as  she  was  herself,  she  was  especially 
uneasy  at  the  fate  of  her  husband,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  trans- 
ferred from  jail  to  jail.  She  did  not  cease  to  watch 
over  her  children  with  the  most  attentive  solicitude. 
"  She  occupied  herself  with  everything,"  said  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie,  "  even  with  our  amusements ;  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  our  education,  as  she 
would  have  done  in  a  tranquil  situation.  In  the 
morning  she  took  a  walk  with  us,  and  outside,  near 
some  stream,  in  view  of  our  charming  mountains, 
she  read  to  us  from  some  agreeable  book."  When 
she  was  taken  to  Paris,  she  had  to  leave  them  with- 
out resources,  and  obliged  in  some  measure  to  live 
on  charity.  "  The  peasants  of  the  commune  brought 
us  gladly  what  we  needed  for  our  subsistence  ;  we 
lived  on  the  money  which  the  villagers  lent  my  aunt 
with  a  touching  eagerness.  Every  day  it  was  an- 
nounced to  her  and  my  sister,  that  they  were  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  detention  at  Brioude, 
and  my  brother  and  I  to  the  hospital."  The  cha- 
teau and  furniture  at  Chavaniac  even  were  sold. 
In  her  prison,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  wrote  a  testa- 
ment full  of  religious  exaltation.  After  the  tragic 
death  of  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  her  sis- 
ter, she  wrote  to  her  children,  "  God  has  preserved 
me  from  revolt  against  him,  but  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  appearance  of  a  human  consolation." 
She  terminated  afterwards  the  Life  of  her  mother 


by  these  words,  "  The  idea  of  following  such  dear 
traces  would  have  changed  into  pleasure  the  hor- 
rors of  execution." 

Hardly  had  she  left  her  prison,  the  noble  wife 
had  but  a  thought,  — to  rejoin  her  husband  and  share 
his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  General  had 
been  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  that  was  all 
she  knew  ;  by  a  refinement  of  severity,  the  prisoner 
had  been  forbidden  to  write  to  his  family.  Before 
starting,  she  wished  to  place  her  son  in  safety,  and 
sent  him  to  America  with  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington, his  godfather ;  then  she  went  to  Vienna  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  She  begged  only  permis- 
sion to  share  her  husband's  prison,  which  was  grant- 
ed to  her  not  without  difficulty.  The  General's 
health  had  been  very  much  affected  by  three  years' 
rigorous  captivity  ;  he  knew  only  vaguely  what  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  had  not  even  been  in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  his  wife.  MM.  de  Latour- 
Maubourg,  and  Bureaux  de  Puzy,  his  aides-de- 
camp, detained  in  the  same  fortress,  had  no  commu- 
nication with  him.  Mme.  de  Lafayette  had  to  sub- 
mit with  her  daughters  to  the  severe  regime  of  the 
prison.  They  were  not  permitted  to  hear  mass, 
although  it  was  said  in  a  church  adjoining  the  build- 
ing where  they  were  shut  up.  A  woman  was  re- 
fused them  for  the  cares  of  the  household;  even 
forks  were  refused  them,  and  they  had  to  eat  with 
their  fingers.  The  General  set  them  the  example, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  the  Iroquois  do  it.  The 
courageous  captive  fell  dangerously  ill ;  she  asked 
permission  to  leave  the  prison  for  a  few  days,  in  or- 
der to  consult  the  doctors,  but  the  answer  was 
made  her  that  she  should  only  go  out  on  the  con- 
dition of  not  returning;  she  refused.  A  formal 
answer  was  desired  from  her,  and  here  it  is  :  — 

Monsieur  le  commandant  of  Olmutz  having  an- 
nounced to  me  that,  in  answer  to  my  request  to 
spend  eight  days  at  Vienna  to  consult  the  physi- 
cians, His  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  permit  me  in 
any  case  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  will  not  permit  me 
to  leave  this  prison  except  on  the  condition  of  not 
returning,  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  him  here  my 
answer.  I  have  owed  it  to  my  family  and  friends 
to  ask  for  the  assistance  necessary  to  my  health, 
but  they  know  well  that  the  price  that  is  put  upon 
it  is  not  acceptable  for  me.  I  cannot  forget  that, 
while  we  were  ready  to  perish,  I,  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre,  M.  de  Lafayette  by  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical sufferings  of  his  captivity,  it  was  not  allowed 
us  either  to  hear  from  him  or  to  inform  him  that  we 
were  still  living,  —  his  children  and  I.  I  shall  not 
expose  myself  to  the  horror  of  another  separation. 
Whatever  may  be,  then,  the  state  of  my  health  and 
the  inconveniences  of  this  residence  for  my  daugh- 
ters, we  shall  all  three  profit  with  gratitude  by  the 
kindness  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  shown  in 
allowing  us  to  share  this  captivity  in  all  its  details. 
I  beg  Monsieur  le  commandant  to  accept  my  com- 
pliments. 

"  Noailles-Lafayette." 

Never  has  an  indignant  and  resigned  victim 
spoken  a  prouder  language  to  her  tormentors. 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  was  near  paying  with  her  life 
her  generous  .resolution  ;  her  swollen  limbs  caused 
her  great  pain  ;  she  had  fever  continunlly.  She 
remained  a  year  in  this  state  without  any  relaxa- 
tion being  made  in  the  prison  regime.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  with  a  toothpick  and  a  little  India 
ink,  for  ink  and  pens  were  also  refused  her,  she 
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wrote  on  the  margin  of  a  volume  of  Buffbn  her  pi- 
ous memoir  of  her  mother. 

The  souls  of  the  other  captives  were  not  less  in- 
domitable. An  Austrian  general  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  offer  them  liberty  if  they  would  enter  into 
an  engagement  never  to  return  to  his  states.  Lafay- 
ette and  his  two  friends  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
and  the  gates  of  their  prison  shut  again.  However, 
the  French  arms  triumphed  over  Austria  in  Italy. 
General  Bonaparte  and  General  Clarke,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  demanded  at  Campo-Formio  that 
the  prisoners  of  Olmutz  should  be  delivered  up ; 
they  left  their  prison  without  conditions  in  the 
month  of  September,  1797,  after  five  years'  captiv- 
ity ;  Mme.  de  Lafayette  and  her  daughters  having 
shared  their  fate  during  two  years.  The  husband 
and  wife  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  their 
ruined  health,  to  the  estate  which  Mme.  de  Tesse, 
the  sister  of  the  Due  d'Ayen,  had  bought  in  Hol- 
stein,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake ;  they  there  found 
Mme.  de  Montagu  and  other  members  of  their  fam- 
ily. The  son  of  the  General  hastened  from  America 
to  see  them ;  he  brought  the  congratulations  of 
AVashington,  who  had  received  him  with  a  paternal 
affection.  From  all  sides  arrived  testimonies  of 
sympathy.  Europe  applauded  the  General's  atti- 
tude during  his  unjust  detention,  and  the  noble  de- 
votion of  his  wife. 

In  the  midst  of  this  group,  the  original  figure  of 
Mme.'de  Tesse  deserves  a  place  apart.  She  had 
not,  like  her  nieces,  the  support  of  religious  faith ; 
she  had  known  Voltaire  and  all  the  philosophic 
school,  whose  ideas  she  professed,  which  did  not 
prevent  her  enduring  adversity  as  well  as  any  one. 
More  prudent  than  many  others,  more  enlightened 
on  the  probable  duration  of  the  revolution,  she  had 
can  ied  with  her,  on  leaving  France,  enough  to  live 
on  abroad,  and  believed  that  she  could  not  invest 
her  capital  to  better  advantage  or  more  secure- 
ly than  in  land.  She  had  first  bought  a  farm  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  whence  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  had  driven  her ;  she  after- 
wards established  herself  in  Holstein,  hoping  to  be 
far  enough  away  to  live  in  safety,  and  resolved,  she 
said,  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  Astrakan.  She  lived  as 
a  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  her  cows,  and  had  pre- 
served in  her  exile  her  piquant  and  cheerful  spirit. 
As  good  as  active,  her  relations  and  her  friends 
flocked  under  her  roof.  She  sincerely  admired  her 
nephew,  General  Lafayette,  and  received  him  with 
open  arms. .  Under  this  harsh  climate,  in  this  rustic 
dwelling,  the  conversation  of  the  good  old  time  was 
found  once  more.  In  spite  of  the  tortures  of  the 
past  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  the  present 
was  enjoyed  with  that  carelessness  which  the  habit 
of  misfortune  gives.  There  was  even  a  marriage  in 
the  family ;  the  eldest  of  the  General's  daughters 
married  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  the  brother  of  the 
prisoner  of  Olmutz.  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  who  was 
still  sick,  was  unable  to  walk  ;  her  son  and  her  son- 
in-law  had  to  carry  her  to  the  chapel  where  the 
ceremony  took  place. 

Her  convalescence  was  again  troubled  by  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  France,  where  family  af- 
fairs called  her  imperiously.  She  alone  could  attend 
to  them,  for  she  alone  could  enter  the  country. 
France  was  still  closed  to  Lafayette  and  his  com- 
panions in  proscription.  After  the  revolution  of 
the  18  brumaire,  the  General,  who  was  in  Holland, 
hastened  to  return  to  Paris  as  by  right,  without  ask- 
ing to  have  his  name  struck  off.  the  list  of  emigres. 
The  First  Consul  seemed  very  much  irritated  at  it. 


Mme.  de  Lafayette,  ever  ready  for  vigorous  l-esolu- 
tions,  asked  to  see  Bonaparte ;  she  was  received 
by  him  with  kindness.  She  set  forth  with  as  much 
firmness  as  tact  her  husband's  peculiar  position,  and 
the  good  effect  which  his  return  could  not  fail  to 
have  on  public  opinion.  The  First  Consul  was  very 
much  struck  by  her  application  and  language.  "  I 
am  charmed,  Madame,"  he  said  to  her,  "  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance ;  you  have  much  intelligence, 
but  you  understand  nothing  about  business."  It 
was,  however,  agreed  that  the  General  should  re- 
main in  France  without  asking  permission,  and  that 
he  should  wait  in  the  country  for  the  legal  termina- 
tion of  his  proscription.  The  husband  and  wife  es- 
tablished themselves  at  the  Chateau  de  Lagrange- 
Bleneau,  in  Brie,  an  old  estate  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Ayen,  which  had  fallen  to  Mme.  de  Lafayette  at 
the  family  partition. 

She  passed  at  Lagrange  the  best  years  of  her 
life.  The  General  had  renounced  any  political  part, 
during  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  occupied 
himself  with  agriculture,  after  the  example  of  his 
friend  Washington.  His  children,  were  assembled 
around  him  ;  he  began  to  see  his  grandchildren  grow 
up.  Mme.  de  Lasteyrie  paints  in  exquisite  terms 
the  happiness  which  her  mother  enjoyed  in  this  re- 
treat. "  When,  after  so  many  fatigues  and  suffer- 
ings, a  retired  and  tranquil  life  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  her,  the  liberty  of  devoting  herself  in 
peace  to  the  affections  which  filled  her  soul,  to  that 
one  in  particular  which  ruled  them  all,  was  the 
only  happiness  she  could  envy.  She  experienced 
with  too  deep,  too  impassioned  a  sensibility  every 
emotion  of  the  family  life  to  wish  for  any  others. 
Neither  the  greatness  which  she  had  seen  so  near, 
nor  the  lustre  even  of  her  misfortunes,  had  excited 
in  her  that  pride  of  imagination  which  can  no 
longer  endure  a  simple  existence.  Her  devotion  had 
raised  itself  above  all  kinds  of  trials,  but  the  senti- 
ments and  easy  duties  of  an  obscure  destiny  were 
sufficient  for  her  heart.  Love  filled  it  completely." 
These  happy  years  passed  quickly  ;  her  constitution, 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  sojourn-  at  Olmutz, 
could  never  be  completely  restored,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  she  died ;  she  was  not 
quite  forty-eight  years  old. 

Certainly,  Mme.  de  Lasteyrie's  recital  is  com- 
plete and  finished.  The  filial  piety  of  her  children 
has  however  joined  to  it  a  document  which  in- 
creases its  strength  and  interest ;  it  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  General  himself  to  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg, 
in  January,  1808,  on  the  last  moments  of  his  wife. 
This  man,  so  intrepid  in  public  life,  had  his  heart 
broken  by  this  loss.  "  My  grief  loves  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  bosom  of  the  most  constant  and  the 
dearest  confidant  of  all  my  thoughts  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  in  which  I  often  believed  myself 
unhappy.  So  far  you  have  found  me  stronger  than 
circumstances,  to-day  circumstances  are  stronger 
than  I.  I  shall  never  recover  from  it.  During  the 
thirty-four  years  of  a  union  in  which  the  tenderness, 
the  goodness,  the  elevation,  the  delicacy,  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  soul,  charmed,  embellished,  and  honored 
my  life,  I  felt  myself  so  habituated  to  what  she 
was  for  me,  that  I  did  not  distinguish  her  from  my 
own  existence.  She  was  fourteen  and  I  sixteen 
when  her  heart  amalgamated  itself  with  all  that 
could  interest  me.  I  believed  I  loved  her  well,  that 
I  had  much  need  of  her ;  but  it  is  only  in  losing  her 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discern  what  is  left  of  me." 
Then  come  long  and  poignant  details  of  the  last 
agony,  mingled  with  memories  and  frequent  returns 
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to  the  past,  where  he  collects  with  a  painful  pleasure 
all  that  can  portray  this  angelic  woman. 

All  these  details  have  a  touching  grace  which 
penetrates  one  deeply.  One  of  her  great  causes  of 
preoccupation  was  seeing  her  husband  so  little  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  religion,  but  she  only  ex- 
pressed her  regret  with  delicacy,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing him.  "  You  are  not  then  a  Christian  ?  "  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  and,  as  he  did  not  answer, 
"  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  are,  you  are  a  Fayettist." 
"  You  believe  I  have  a  good  deal  of  vanity,"  he 
answered;  "  but  are  you  not  so  a  little  yourself?  " 
"  Ah,  yes,  with  all  my  soul,  I  feel  that  I  would  give 
my  life  for  that  sect.''  Mine,  de  Tesse  said  in  jest  that 
her  devotion  was  a  mixture  of  the  catechism  and 
the  Declaration  of  Rights.  "  If  I  go  into  another 
region,"  she  said  to  her  husband  on  the  eve  of  Jher 
death,  "  you  know  well  that  I  shall  be  occupied  there 
with  you ;  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  be  very  lit- 
tle, although  it  would  cost  me  to  leave  you,  if  it  as- 
sured your  eternal  happiness."  Then  as  he  spoke 
to  her  of  their  mutual  affection :  "  If  you  do  not 
think  you  are  loved  enough,  lay  the  blame  on  God, 
who  has  not  given  me  sufficient  faculties.  I  love 
you  Christianly,  worldly,  passionately."  In  her  last 
hours  she  became  delirious,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  family  around  her  bed. 
"  What  an  agreeable  circle  ! "  she  said  ;  "  this  life 
is  short  and  troubled  ;  let  us  reunite  in  God,  and  let 
us  depart  together  for  eternity."  The  day  of  her 
death  she  was  heard  to  murmur  gently,  "  To-day 
I  shall  see  my  mother."  When  she  felt  the  last  mo- 
ment come,  she  took  the  General's  hand,  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  all  yours."  These  were  her  last  words ; 
they  were  the  words  of  her  entire  life. 

"She  was  taken,"  he  added,  "  as  she  had  desired, 
with  simplicity  to  the  grave  where  repose  her  grand- 
mother, her  mother,  her  sister,  confounded  with  six- 
teen hundred  victims."  These  words  recall  one  of 
the  holiest  acts  of  Mme.de  Lafayette.  On  her  re- 
turn to  France,  she  sought,  in  concert  with  her  sis- 
ters, the  place  where  their  mother  had  been  buried  ; 
they  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  it.  In  order  to 
work  faster,  the  scaffold  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion was  not  considered  sufficient,  a  second  was 
erected  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone.  It  was  there 
that  had  perished  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  her  mother, 
and  her  daughter.  Not  far  from  the  Barriere,  on 
the  road  to  Saint-Mande,  and  near  a  monastery  in 
ruins,  is  a  deserted  field.  A  hole  had  been  dug  in 
it  thirty  feet  square,  and  every  day,  after  the  exe- 
cutions, the  victims  of  the  day  were  thrown  into  it 
pell-mell,  without  a  coffin,  without  a  shroud,  with- 
out any  mark  by  which  they  could  be  recognized. 
Afterwards,  the  hole  had  been  closed  and  the  char- 
nel-house* abandoned ;  the  memory  of  it  even  had 
been  lost.  The  three  sisters  alone  were  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  alone  the  field  and  the  ruins ;  they 
opened  a  subscription  among  the  relatives  of  the 
other  martyrs,  and  in  a  few  years  the  field  was 
bought  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a  church  was 
constructed,  and  the  old  monastery  restored.  It  is 
what  is  called  to-day  the  convent  and  cemetery  of 
Picpus.  The  families  to  whom  this  funeral  monu- 
ment belongs  have  alone  the  right  to  open  new 
tombs  in  it  at  the  side  of  the  former  grave. 

Such  was  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  *It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  perfect  model  of  woman.  As 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  accomplished  mother,  she  has 
deserved  every  crown.  The  detractors  of  French 
society  before  1 789  should  be  less  severe  for  a  peri- 
od which  has  produced  men  like  Lafayette  and  the 


Vicomte  de  Noailles,  women  like  the  Duchesse 
d'Ayen  and  her  daughters.  What  a  death  that  of 
the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles !  what  a  life  that  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu.  The  last  of  the  sisters,  Mme.  de 
Grammont,  had  the  same  virtues,  but  her  life,  being 
less  disturbed,  did  not  furnish  her  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  showing  them.  To  these  illustrious  and  re- 
vered names  will  henceforth  be  added  that  of  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie.  She  was  born  in  1782,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Virginie,  in  memory  of  the 
campaign  which  had  just  terminated  so  gloriously. 
Her  childhood  passed  in  the  anguish  of  the  Terror, 
and,  at  the  age  when  youth  begins  to  bloom,  she  was 
living  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  Olmutz.  She  married 
the  Marquis  de  Lasteyrie,  who  entered  the  army 
under  the  empire,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
While  reading  the  memoir  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette, 
one  feels  at  every  word  how  worthy  of  her  her 
daughter  was.  Those  who  knew  her  were  aware  to 
what  a  point  selt-denial  in  her  was  simple,  gentle, 
and  natural.  Her  soul  would  have  been  elevated 
enough  for  any  sacrifice.  She  endured  courageous- 
ly reverses  of  fortune,  and  devoted  herself  in  her  last 
days  to  works  of  charity.  Her  son,  M.  Jules  de 
Lasteyrie,  has  figured  with  honor  in  our  political  as- 
semblies ;  her  three  daughters  have  married  MM.  de 
Remusat,  de  Corcelle,  et  d'Assailly. 


A  VISIT  TO  SOME  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 

There  are  few  people  whose  company  would 
generally  be  considered  more  undesirable  than  that 
of  the  brigands  of  the  South  of  Italy  ;  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  possible  to  visit  many  of  them, 
and  to  feel  that  the  visit,  so  far  from  being  alarm- 
ing, is  full  of  interest.  Fortunately,  the  savage 
beings  are  caged,  and  one  can  now  see  and  talk  to 
them  with  as  much  security  as  a  child  has  amongst 
the  wild  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  the 
prison  of  St.  Antonio,  — once  a  monastery,  —  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Salerno, 
and  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  gulf  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  there  are  at  this  moment  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  malefactors,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  being  brigands,  or  what  are  called 
"  manutengoli  " ;  that  is,  aiders  and  abettors  of  brig- 
ands, or  murderers.  Many  of  them  await  their  trial 
at  the  courts  of  assize ;  many  of  them  have  been 
condemned,  but  have  appealed  for  a  mitigation  of 
their  sentence  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Naples  ; 
and  many  are  remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  till  it 
is  convenient  to  transport  them  to  other  prisons, 
where  they  may  undergo  the  punishment  of  hard 
labor  for  life,  or  for  such  period  of  years  as  they 
have  been  sentenced  to.  The  prison  itself  is  a  very 
massive  building.  Though  built  for  a  monastery,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  a  jail,  if  there  is  no  intention 
to  adopt  what  we  call  in  England  the  separate  sys- 
tem. Its  walls  are  of  immense  thickness ;  it  has 
rooms  and  salons  of  all  sizes,  many  capable  of  hold- 
ing only  one,  two,  or  three  prisoners,  others  for  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  several  large  enough  to 
contain  over  a  hundred,  and  all  very  lofty  and  well 
ventilated.  In  the  long,  wide  corridors  and  in  all 
the  rooms  the  coolness  was  delicious,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  heat  and  glare  outside  ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  building  everything  was 
beautifully  clean  and  orderly.  As  in  all  prisons, 
there  are  numerous  locks  and  bolts  and  bars,  and 
much  noise  of  big  keys  turning  here  and  there  in 
grating  locks ;  bu^  at  the  same  time  the  impression 
made  upon  a  visitor  is  entirely  different  to  that  pro- 
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duced  by  a  visit  to  an  English  or  German  or  French 
prison.  In  German  and  English  prisons  there 
reigns  a  fearful  gloomy  silence,  —  a  constant  sug- 
gestion of  inevitable  punishment;  and  two  classes 
of  human  beings  are  seen  between  whom  there  is 
an  utter  destitution  of  sympathy,  —  the  jailers,  who 
appear  (though  really  they  may  not  be)  hard  task- 
masters; and  the  prisoners,  who  submit  to  their  lot 
with  a  dogged  sullenness.  If  by  chance  one  meets 
any  of  these  latter  in  the  corridors,  they  cast  a  fur- 
tive side  glance  at  the  visitor,  but  show  no  sign  of 
recognition  or  communication.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  outcast  and  degraded  beings,  enemies 
to  all  society.  In  French  prisons  strict  military 
discipline  is  observed,  the  least  infringement  of 
which  is  visited  with  severe  penalties.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  no  sign  or  sense  of  disgrace  appeared, — 
no  restraint,  or  constraint,  nothing  alarming  or  re- 

Eulsive,  no  hostility  between  the  keepers  and  the 
ept,  no  badge  of  degradation  in  the  shape  of  close- 
ly cut  hair  or  shaven  faces,  no  rigid  rule  of  silence, 
no  solitary  confinement,  no  signs  of  cringing  timid- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  no  token  of  austere 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  jailers.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  on  in  a  friendly  way. 

In  the  room  which  served  for  the  infirmary  were 
some  seventy  or  eighty  invalids.  A  few  of  them 
looked  very  delicate  and  ill,  but  most  were  sufiering 
from  some  wound  or  eruption  on  the  hands  and  legs. 
In  one  bed  lay  a  sturdy  brigand  named  Giuseppe 
Gronesse,  who  had  only  been  captured  a  fortnight 
before.  He  had  joined  the  band  of  Ferrigno  Pica 
of  Montella,  and  had  scarcely  belonged  to  it  three 
weeks  before  he  was  taken.  He  is  a  stoutly  built 
man,  forty-four  years  of  age,  with  high  and  broad 
forehead,  large  under  jaw,  and  flabby,  fleshy  cheeks, 
with  a  strong  look  of  brutal  ferocity  about  him. 
When  he  was  running  away  from  his  pursuers  in 
the  mountains,  he  approached  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
with  such  impetus  that  he  could  not  stop  himself, 
and  so  fell  a  distance  of  some  fifty  feet.  His  leg 
was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  his  face  was  also  consid- 
erably cut  and  bruised.  Next  to  him  was  a  sickly 
looking  youth,  not  yet  twenty,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  theft,  but 
was  as  yet  too  ill  to  bear  removal.  It  seemed  a  pity 
that  one  so  young,  and  condemned  for  a  compara- 
tively trifling  offence,  should  be  in  such  close  contact 
with  so  confirmed  a  villain  as  that  wounded  brigand. 
But  throughout  the  whole  prison  all  kinds  of  of- 
fenders are  mixed  together,  —  brigands,  thieves, 
murderers,  forgers,  and  "  manutengoli."  Of  these 
latter,  both  in  the  infirmary  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  prison,  there  were  a  great  number.  They  are 
at  least  as  bad  as  the  brigands  themselves,  for  with- 
out them  the  brigands  could  not  carry  on  their 
trade.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  country  people, 
who  inhabit  the  districts  infested  by  the  brigands; 
and  these  they  supply  with  food  and  drink  and 
clothing,  and  not  unfrequently  with  lodging  also. 
From  all  accounts  they  are  hard  dealers  with  the 
brigands  themselves.  As  no  brigand  dare  show 
himself  in  a  town  or  market-place,  and  as  all  of 
them  are  in  constant  fear  of  capture,  they  depend 
entirely  upon  these  "  manutengoli "  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  ;  and  thus  very  hard  bargains  are  gen- 
erally driven.  The  "  manutengoli "  act  also  as  spies ; 
they  give  information  to  the  brigands  as  to  where 
booty  may  be  found  ;  and  when  the  plunder  is  ob- 
tained they  get  the  greater  part  of  it  in  exchange 
for  a  few  loaves,  and  at  times  some  flesh  meat.  Now 
that  both  "  manutengoli "  and  brigands  are  caught, 


it  is  evident  that  they  never  loved  each  other  much. 
The  brigands  speak  openly  of  the  extortions  they 
had  to  endure,  and  lay  the  blame  of  their  crimes 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  encouraged  and 
supported  them.  The  "manutengoli,"  on  the  other 
hand,  protest  their  innocence  every  way,  and  think 
,the  government  desperately  cruel  in  consigning 
them  to  a  prison.  "  What  have  we  done?"  some 
of  them  say,  with  an  injured  air.  "Nothing.  Peo- 
ple came  to  the  houses  to  buy  bread,  and  we  sold  it 
to  them ;  but  is  that  an  offence  for  which  we  are  to 
be  condemned  to  hard  labor  V  "  And  perhaps  they 
really  believe  themselves  very  ill-used  individuals. 
So  long  as  they  remain  in  the  infirmary,  they  have 
little  to  complain  of,  except  loss  of  liberty.  They 
have  every  attention  that  invalids  require,  and  such 
food  as  the  doctors  recommend.;  and,  to  judge  from 
what  we  saw,  he  recommends  very  excellent  fare, — 
good  white  bread,  beef,  soup,  macaroni,  and  wine. 
Looking  round  at  the  place  and  at  the  inmates,  you 
fancy  yourself  in  a  comfortable  hospital.  But  even 
those  who  are  not  invalided  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  far  as  their  physical  comforts  are  con- 
cerned. To  be  sure,  they  have  meat  only  once  a 
week,  on  Sunday,  but  that  is  oftener  than  the 
Italian  laborer  or  peasant  has  it,  and  every  day 
they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good  brown 
bread,  broth  with  rice  or  barley  in  it,  and  maca- 
roni of  Amalfi.  Fruit,  however,  which  generally 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  an  Italian's  food,  is  not 
given  to  them. 

When  these  prisoners  are  brought  into  jail,  they 
have  to  go  through  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  in 
England.  They  are  divested  of  their  own  gar- 
ments (which  are  carefully  kept,  and  restored  to 
them  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  is  over), 
have  a  bath,  and  are  then  supplied  with  a  shirt  of  suf- 
ficiently fine  calico,  and  jacket  and  trousers  of  coars- 
er material.  In  winter  they  have  warmer  clothing, 
but  neither  in  their  winter  nor  their  summer  cloth- 
ing is  there  anything  particular  to  mark  them  out 
as  prisoners.  To  most  of  the  larger  rooms  are  two 
doors,  —  not  solid,  but  made  up  of  large  bars,  so 
that  anybody  passing  can  see  what  is  going  on  in- 
side,—  secured  by  great  bolts  and  locks.  As  the 
first  key  was  put  into  the  lock  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit,  a  general  movement  took  place  among  the 
insiders.  Each  man  glided  quickly  to  the  end  of 
his  own  particular  bed.  Some,  who  had  been  lying 
down,  hurridly  donned  their  jackets ;  while  not  a 
few  took  out  combs,  and  arranged  their  hair,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  show  themselves  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  When  the  second  door  was  opened, 
and  two  or  three  visitors,  with  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  entered,  all  was  so  orderly  and  quiet  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  one 
was  amidst  a  crowd  of  desperadoes.  In  the  room 
were  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners, 
nearly  every  man  a  murderer.  In  England  one 
murderer  is  a  sight  at  a  jail ;  and  to  behold  even 
one  man  who  has  dipped  his  hands  in  human  blood 
creates  a  feeling  of  instinctive  horror.  Here  there 
were  hundreds  such ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  go 
amongst  them  and  converse  with  them  freely  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  feeling  of  horror  or  re- 
pugnance was  produced.  A  phrenologist  would 
doubtless  find  much  worth  his  study  in  such  a  group, 
and  there  were  some  queer-shaped  heads  and  some 
hideous  countenances  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  no 
particular  savagery  of  expression  was  apparent,  and 
most  of  the  criminals,  had  they  been  seen  in  the 
street,  would  have  passed  for  ordinary   well- con- 
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ducted  citizens.  As  I  walked  by  them,  each  touched 
his  head  with  his  hand,  and  gave  a  slight  bow  ;  and, 
if  I  stopped  to  talk,  they  were  ready  to  converse 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  with  that  politeness 
which  seems  to  be  innate  in  all  these  children  of  the 
South.  "  Why  are  you  here?"  I  inquired,  after 
some  introductory  conversation,  of  a  fine-looking. 
young  man,  with  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes  and  good 
features.  "  I  accidentally  killed  my  brother,  and  am 
condemned  for  ten  3  ears  to  hard  labor."  "  But  how 
accidentally  ?  "  I  further  inquired.  "  We  had  been 
out  together  in  the  country  with  some  other  friends, 
enjoying  ourselves  ;  on  our  way  home  we  had  a 
quarrel,  and  I  stabbed  him  here,"  he  answered, 
pointing  to  a  part  of  his  breast  just  below  the 
shoulder. 

He  spoke  with  considerable  feeling,  and  -with  a 
peculiar  tenderness-  of  accent.  The  chances  are 
that  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  committing 
a  murder  in  cold  blood,  but  in  his,  as  in  almost  all 
similar  cases,  the  friend  or  relation  was  killed  in  a 
moment  of  anger  or  jealousy.  Out  of  the  host  of 
murderers  there  were  very  few  who  had  murdered 
for  theft  or  gain,  except,  of  course,  the  brigands. 
Wine  seems  to  provoke  many  a  fatal  blow.  On  the 
numerous  feast  days  which  an  indulgent  church 
affords  them,  groups  of  young  people  assemble  at 
the  cafes  and  little  inns  in  the  country,  and  drink 
their  wine,  and  are  merry.  But  the  distance  be- 
tween extreme  merriment  and  extreme  anger  is 
very  short ;  moreover,  too  often  the  dagger  or  knife 
is  carried,  though  the  law  does  forbid  it.  The  con- 
sequences are  obvious,  and  the  frequency  of  such 
fatalities  seems  to  have  blunted  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  population :  they  refuse  to  consider  as  crimi- 
nal, murders  committed  in  desperate  anger,  and  in 
moments  of  intoxication. 

But  the  most  interesting  inmates  of  this  prison 
at  the  present  time  are  the  brigands.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant to  meet  them  in  the  country  ;  to  talk  to  them 
at  ease  and  in  safety  was  rather  agreeable.  Most 
of  them  have  been  deserters  or  agricultural  labor- 
ers, or  have  committed  some  crime  and  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  justice.  In  the  mountains  are  plenty  of 
bands,  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty  men,  glad  to 
receive  recruits.  The  first  duty  of  a  new  recruit  is 
to  commit  some  murder,  or  to  perform  some  other 
illegal  act,  before  many  witnesses ;  so  that  he  may 
have  reason  to  dread  the  law  and  its  officers  as  much 
as  bis  companions.  There  was  one  boy  of  seven- 
teen, servant  to  one  of  the  captain  of  a  band,  who 
had  witnessed  many  murders,  and  in  some  cases 
had  made  a  stab  or  so  himself.  He  seemed  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  position,  and  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  his  past  career.  What  struck  me  more  par- 
ticularly was  the  short  time  many  of  them  had 
been  brigands,  and  the  hardness  of  brigand  life. 
Many  had  only  been  in  the  profession  a  few  weeks 
before  they  were  captured,  few  had  adorned  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
Those  who  had  been  tried  and  were  condemned 
talked  freely  of  their  former  life,  though  none  would 
plead  guilty  to  murder  except  in  self-defence :  if 
asked  how  many  lives  they  had  taken,  they  would 
answer,  in  a  half-waggish  manner,  "  None,  of  course." 
All  declared  their  life  to  be  one  of  intense  hardship. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  pressed  sorely  upon 
them.  They  might  get  money  and  articles  of  value 
by  robbery,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  convert 
the  money  and  the  valuables  into  bread  and  meat 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
"  manutengoli  "  ;  and  these,  with  the  true  grasping 


nature  of  the  Italian  poor,  never  supplied  it  but  at 
a  high  rate.  It  was  curious  to  hear  these  brigands 
declaim  against  the  unfairness  of  the  "  manuten- 
goli." They  seem  to  think  that  they  themselves 
were  objects  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  brigand  chiefs  who  are  now  in  custody  at 
the  prison  of  Salerno,  three  deserve  especial  notice, 
—  namely,  Nunzibnte  d'  Agotino,  Antonio  Fortu- 
nate, and  Giuseppe  Apuzzo. 

Nunzionte  d'  Agotino  was  captain  of  a  band  con- 
sisting of  ten  brigands  and  one  woman,  Chiara  di 
Nardo,  and  for  many  years  troubled  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monte  di  Postiglione,  not  very  far  from 
Piestum.  He  is  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
in  appearance  and  manners  would  pass  for  a  gentle- 
man. He  has  not  the  dark  eye  and  dark  skin  so 
common  in  southern  Italians,  but  a  fresh,  healthy 
complexion,  bright  brown  eyes,  a  broad  forehead, 
and  a  tawny  beard  and  mustache ;  were  he  to  be 
met  in  London,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would 
be  taken  for  an  English  officer.  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  of  the  frankest  character.  He 
talked  with  perfect  openness  about  brigandage,  did 
not  seem  at  all  distressed  at  his  capture,  exposed 
to  view  with  an  apparent  feeling  of  pride  three 
places  on  his  body  where  bullets  had  entered,  — 
one  on  his  arm,  another  below  the  shoulder,  and  a 
third  behind  it,  —  all  received  during  his  capture. 
As  he  talked  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  gesticulated  in  the  easy  manner  of  a 
lounger  at  a  cafe.  How  many  murders  or  what 
atrocities  this  m,an  had  committed  I  do  not  presume 
to  tell.  He  admitted  none,  though  he  did  allow 
that  he  had  taken  away  life  in  self-defence.  His 
accusers  say  he  murdered  his  own  infant.  When  that 
charge  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  smiled  pleas- 
antly, and  said  the  child  had  died  early,  which  he 
thought  was  a  good  thing  for  the  little  one,  since  a 
brigand's  camp  is  not  a  good  kind  of  nursery.  When 
this  gentleman's  fingers  were  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  one's  watchguard,  or  thrown  out  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  conversation  towards  one's  arm  or  chest, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  how  disagreeable  such 
proximity  would  have  been  a  few  miles  distant  in 
the  country. 

It  may  also  have  occurred  to  him  how  different 
would  have  been  the  character  of  our  interview  had 
we  met  in  the  region  of  his  former  rule.  As  it  was, 
the  conversation  was  interesting  to  the  visitor,  and 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  brigand  perhaps,  consid- 
ering the  tedium  of  prison  life.  For  he  has  now 
been  in  jail  some  fifteen  months,  and  only  awaits  the 
final  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  Naples  before 
he  is  transported  to  one  of  the  numerous  prisons 
where  convicts  are  confined.  He  is  now  condemned 
for  life,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence.  Before  he  had  taken  to  bri- 
gandage my  friend  had  worked  in  the  fields  as  a 
laborer  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  such  a  life 
was  only  fit  for  a  slave.  What  could  he  do  ?  He 
wanted  to  become  rich.  There  was  no  path  open 
to  him  but  brigandage,  and  for  many  years  he  had 
been  successful  in  it,  commanding  his  band  not  only 
with  profit,  but  with  pleasure.  Now  that  he  was 
taken,  however,  and  all  his  companions  were  either 
captured  or  killed,  he  supposed  he  must  submit  to 
whatever  penalty  the  stronger  party  chose  to  impose 
upon  him.  In  his  opinion  it  was  evidently  only  a 
struggle  of  parties,  and  for  the  present  he  had  got 
the  worst  of  it.  When,  after  some  time,  I  made  him 
a  bow  and  bade  him  adieu,  he  returned  the  compli- 
ment in  the  manner  of  a  man  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
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Should  we  meet  at  some  future  day  near  Monte  di 
Postiglione  I  trust  he  will  recollect  our  brief  friend- 
ship, and  act  accordingly. 

Antonio  Fortunato  is  a  man  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent stamp.  There  is  no  pretence  of  chivalry  about 
him.  With  his  long  black  hair,  black  short  beard 
and  mustache,  deep-set  black  small  eyes,  thin  aqui- 
line nose,  sallow  complexion,  and  somewhat  sunken 
cheeks,  he  is  not  particularly  engaging,  and  yet  has 
nothing  absolutely  forbidding  in  his  countenance. 
He  began  life  in  the  peaceful  and  confidential 
capacity  of  a  barber,  but  he  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  when  he  got  into  some  difficulty  witb  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  he  deserted,  and  took 
to  the  hills.  He  here  formed  a  band  of  some  nine 
or  ten  robbers,  and  had  led  them  to  plunder  with 
more  or  less  of  glory  and  gain  for  eight  years,  when 
at  last  he  was  taken.  His  band  is  now  entirely 
destroyed,  and,  whatever  may  be  his  real  feelings  on 
the  subject,  he  displays  little  or  no  regret  at  their 
end. 

It  seems  absurd  to  feel  any  sympathy  for  any  of 
these  brigands  or  their  chiefs,  men  who  have  com- 
mitted the  grossest  atrocities,  and  who  would  doubt- 
less do  so  again  had  they  the  opportunity ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  converse  with 
them  without  feeling  a  sort  of  compassionate  inter- 
est in  them.  If  this  applies  to  the  generality  of 
them,  it  applies  with  especial  force  to  Giuseppe  Apuz- 
zo,  the  captain  of  a  band  which,  for  some  five  years 
after  1862,  infested  the  neighborhood  of  Castella- 
mare,  Sorrento,  and  Amalfi.  He  is  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  very  respectably  connect- 
ed. In  his  youth  he  was  extravagant,  rapidly  spent 
a  small  fortune,  and  then,  being  a  Bourbonist,  took 
to  brigandage  in  the  cause  of  Francis  II.  There 
seems  to  be  no  possible  doubt  that  this  religious  ex- 
monarch  has  many  friends  amongst  the  brigands, 
and  that  he  has  done  much  to  maintain  and  assist 
them.  In  appearance  and  manner  at  least,  Apuzzo 
is  a  gentleman.  He  has  a  fine  face,  with  good  fore- 
head and  particularly  intelligent  eyes.  He  seems 
to  regard  his  career  as  a  brigand  as  a  mere  po- 
litical necessity,  and  believes  that,  had  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  he  would  have  been  rewarded  in- 
stead of  punished.  He  told  me  with  an  air  of  po- 
lite suavity  that  he  would  never  touch  a  forestiero, 
and  that  when  on  one  occasion  his  band  seized  an 
Englishman  near  Sorrento,  who  bad  risen  at  an 
early  hour  to  see  the  sun  rise,  he  had  the  stranger 
liberated,  and  allowed  nothing  to  be  taken  from 
him.  This  statement,  though  it  sounds  somewhat 
dubious,  is,  it  appears,  perfectly  correct.  He  has 
already  been  tried  upon  one  charge  of  brigandage, 
and  has  been  condemned  to  sixteen  years'  hard 
labor.  He  has  appealed  to  the  superior  court  for  a 
mitigation  of  his  sentence,  but  there  are  several 
other  cases  against  him ;  and,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  would  doubtless  be  condemned  for  life,  —  his 
only  hope  being  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  ; 
rather  a  weak  reed  to  lean  upon  just  now. 

Did  space  permit,  many  more  details  might  be 
given  about  these  brigands  and  "  manutengoli,"  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  kind  of  men  they 
are.  Compared  to  the  prisons  where  many  men  of 
high  rank  and  high  culture  have  been  confined,  the 
jail  which  contains  these  malefactors  is  almost 
luxurious.  The  only  loss  the  prisoners  sustain  is 
that  of  liberty.  They  are  well  kept,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  are  allowed  to  have  pen  and  ink  to  write 
or  draw  with,  beads  to  make  fancy  articles  with, 
or  anything  else  that  may  be  given   to  them   to 


pass  the  time  away.  They  are  free  to  walk  about 
their  large  and  lofty  rooms  in  conversation  with 
each  other,  —  to  look  down  upon  the  lively  gulf  be- 
low them,  and  see  in  the  distance  the  mountains 
where  they  have  committed  so  many  outrages, 
planned  so  many  of  their  sorties  upon  unsuspecting 
travellers  below,  and  had  such  hairbreadth  escapes. 
In  England  such  leniency  will  be  considered  as  an 
encouragement  to  crime  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  prison,  with  its  900  inmates,  is  not 
intended  for  a  place  of  punishment.  It  is  merely  to 
keep  the  prisoners  in  safe  custody  till  they  are  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  What  may  with  reason 
strike  an  Englishman  with  surprise  is  the  fact  that 
every  prisoner,  after  he  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Assize,  can  appeal  to  the  superior  court  at 
Naples  for  a  mitigation  or  reversal  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  judge  has  no  discretion,  as  in  England, 
to  refuse  such  an  appeal,  if  notice  of  it  is  P-iven 
within  three  days  after  the  trial.  The  consequence 
is  that  nearly  all  the  prisoners  appeal,  especially 
those  who  are  condemned  for  life  ;  and  as  the  courts 
are  now  overburdened  with  business,  the  appellant 
is  sure  to  secure  to  himself  five  or  six  months'  longer 
residence  in  this  pleasant  prison,  instead  of  being 
despatched  to  hard  labor  at  once.  Another  evil  is 
obvious.  So  crowded  is  the  jail,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  any  system  by  which  prisoners 
might  be  classified  and  kept  in  compartments  de- 
voted to  special  crimes.  Consequently,  the  greatest 
villain  imaginable  may  be  in  the  same  room  with 
young  men  who  are  comparatively  innocent. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison  a  perfect  monster  of  iniquity  ;  and  yet  he 
is  at  large  in  a  room  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  other 
prisoners.  This  man  is  an  assassin  by  trade  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  has  taken  life  from  more  than 
fifty  human  beings,  and  all  for  pay.  He  has  escaped 
justice  altogether  hitherto,  and  even  now  the  direc- 
tor of  the  prison  says  he  does  not  think  they  will  be 
able  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him ; 
and  so,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  may  again  be 
turned  loose  upon  society.  However  right  juries 
may  be  in  not  convicting  him  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, it  certainly  does  seem  desirable  to  keep  such 
a  wretch  in  solitary  confinement  till  the  day  of  his 
trial,  and  so  prevent  him  from  contaminating  oth- 
ers. The  very  fact  of  living  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  such  a  man  week  after  week,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  nothing  obviously  repulsive  about 
him,  must  blunt  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  Another  question 
which  naturally  occurs  to  an  Englishman  is  this  : 
Why  are  not  all  these  brigands  and  murderers 
hung  ?  In  the  first  place,  hundreds  of  the  former 
have  already  been  shot.  Numbers  —  how  many  is 
not  known  —  have  been  shot  in  pursuit ;  and  when 
the  military  tribunals  were  sitting,  short  work  was 
made  with  them.  They  were  condemned  quickly, 
and  shot  twenty-four  hours  after  their  condemnation. 
But  the  time  for  that  is  past.  Brigandage  is  nearly 
vanquished,  and  neighborhoods  which  for  years 
had  been  unsafe  are  now  perfectly  secure.  Now 
that  they  are  tried  before  the  civil  powers,  they  nat- 
urally have  all  the  advantage  of  the  process,  and 
though  it  is  often  easy  to  prove  that  a  man  is  a  bri- 
gand, it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  particular  murder 
against  him.  The  Italians  make  a  great  difference 
between  murders  which  are  committed  in  anger  and 
those  committed  in  cold  blood.  In  the  former  case, 
juries  always  find  mitigating  circumstances, — in 
the  latter,  they  are  severe ;  and  there  are  now  in 
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the  prison  two  men  who  have  been  condemned  to 
death  accordingly.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the 
prison  authorities  know  the  evil  of  keeping  so  many 
prisoners  together,  but  declare  that  at  present  it 
is  a  physical  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent government  in  putting  down  brigandage  has 
crowded  the  prisons,  and  if  the  prisoners  are  to 
be  kept  alive,  they  must  be  placed  together.  The 
Italian  plan  of  treating  prisoners  with  consideration 
before  they  are  tried,  and  when  it  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  presume  them  guilty,  contrasts  very  favor- 
ably with  the  way  in  which  such  prisoners  are 
treated  in  English  and  Irish  jails,  or  even  in  the 
cells  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts. 


A  VERY  BAD  NIGHT. 

I  have  noticed,  in  fiction,  that  when  any  quite 
incredible  occurrence  is  about  to  be  narrated,  the 
author  prefaces  his  statement  with  the  remark 
that  what  is  about  to  follow  is  literally  true.  He 
pledges  his  word,  as  it  were,  while  admitting  that 
the  affair  has  an  ugly  look,  that  his  readers  shall 
not  be  deluded.  But  after  all  what  is  his  word  ? 
What  is  any  man's  word  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  one's  own  sense  of  congruijy ;  and 
how  much  less  weight  has  the  word  of  an  anony- 
mous author,  —  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  !  We 
believe  him,  or  not  (just  as  we  do  other  folk,  for 
that  matter),  as  we  feel  inclined.  Hence  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  abstain  from  prefixing  to  the 
following  narration  any  such  heading  as  "  Strange 
but  True,"  or  "  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  although  it 
is  very  strange,  and  although  it  happened  to 
myself. 

Again,  before  I  begin,  let  me  advert  to  the  con- 
ventional use  of  Sleep,  in  fiction,  to  account  for 
improbabilities.  A  gentleman  or  lady  narrate  their 
personal  experiences  among  sphinxes,  crocodiles, 
ghosts,  and  other  unusual  company,  always  insist- 
ing upon  the  genuineness  of  the  impressions  they 
describe,  and  then  comes  the  anticlimax ;  they  are 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  a  griffin  who  eats 
human  flesh,  when,  in  endeavoring  to  disengage  his 
beak  from  some  sensitive  portion  of  their  persons, 
"  with  the  effort "  they  awake,  and  "  Lo  !  't  was  all  a 
dream."  To  offer  an  explanation  of  this  sort  for 
any  phenomenon  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  insult  the 
intelligent  reader. 

No ;  the  thing  I  have  got  to  tell  happened  to 
me  last  week,  but  may  possibly  happen  to  you 
to-morrow,  and  is  just  as  real  and  authentic  an 
occurrence  as  the  Derby.  I  had  been  to  the  Derby, 
by  the  by,  on  the  very  day  in  question ;  but  I 
was  not  unduly  exhilarated ;  do  not  entertain  that 
idea  for  a  single  moment.  I  was  as  sober  as  any 
theological  student  at  his  examination  before  his 
lordship's  chaplain ;  but  I  had  to  dine  in  town, 
and  accompany  some  country  cousins  with  their 
children  to  a  juvenile  exhibition,  —  a  proceeding 
which,  to  an  old  bachelor  like  myself,  is  not  of 
an  exhilarating  nature,  —  and  I  was  dog-tired  and 
utterly  knocked  up.  If  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  almost  too  fatigued  to  undress,  and  to  fall  asleep 
as  you  flop  down  on  your  pillow,  you  will  under- 
stand my  condition  on  the  night  of  May  27,  1868, 
which  is  the  date  of  my  Horrible  Tale. 

At  about  midnight  (for  I  heard,  some  neighbor- 
ing chimes  strike)  1  woke  suddenly,  —  as  wide  awake 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  own 
snug  bedroom.  The  moonlight,  streaming  through 
a  vast  skylight,  disclosed  to  me  a  gigantic  chamber, 


—  or  rather  a  series  of  chambers,  —  filled  with  people 
all  as  silent  and  motionless  as  the  dead.  They 
were  the  dead  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another. 
They  belonged  to  the  past,  some  of  them  to  the 
dim  historic  past  (as  I  presently  discovered),  but 
their  limbs  were  not  those  of  skeletons ;  their 
cheeks  had  the  natural  hue  of  health ;  and  they 
wore,  not  the  attire  of  the  charnel-house,  but  the 
clothing  incident  to  their  epoch,  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  actual  garments  which  they  had 
worn  in  life.  All  details,  however,  were  a  matter  of 
subsequent  investigation.  For  the  moment,  I  knew 
nothing  except  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  motley 
group  of  human  beings,  the  representatives,  as  it  at 
first  seemed  (to  judge  by  their  apparel),  of  all  ages 
of  history,  from  the  Conquest  up  to  yesterday,  and 
of  all  social  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  Jack  Cade. 
There  were  men  in  golden  and  steel  armor,  mount- 
ed on  noble  steeds,  themselves  caparisoned  in 
steel ;  and  there  were  varlets  in  buff  jerkins  on 
foot.  There  were  kings  and  queens  of  very  early 
epochs,  and  there  were  also  the  chief  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Almanack  de  Gotlia  for  the  present 
year  ;  but  the  moderns  were  in  a  very  small  minor- 
ity ;  and  the  females  of  all  eras  —  I  noticed  with 
disappointment  —  were  by  no  means  so  numerous 
as  the  males.  I  should  mention,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  delicacy  of 
my  mind,  that  I  had  no  nightcap  nor  any  other  un- 
becoming gear,  such  as  might  (and  indeed  certainly 
would)  have  suggested  my  instant  withdrawal  from 
observation.  I  was  dressed  in  the  evening  suit 
which  Society  has  economically  arranged  shall  be 
equally  adapted  for  preaching  a  sermon,  conduct- 
ing a  funeral,  or  receiving  company  of  the  highest 
social  position.  I  did  not  find  myself  overwhelmed 
by  the  mere  rank  of  those  I  beheld  around  me. 
They  stared  at  me,  it  is  true,  with  calm  impassive 
faces,  and  eyes  that  looked  unconscious  of  my  very 
presence,  but  I  have  often  found  myself  under  "  the 
cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy,"  and  it  does  not  make 
me  uncomfortable  in  the  least. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  once  more  assert  that 
what  I  saw,  I  did  see ;  they  were  not  merely  in  the 
spirit,  —  these  people.  I  had  not  been  reading 
Universal  History  after  lobster  salad,  and  imagined 
this  amazing  company  in  a  nightmare,  although  I 
confess  1  had  had  the  lobster  salad. 

Around  me,  but  not  pressing  around  me,  stood 
the  figures  I  have  described,  some  alone,  some  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  and  some  again  —  and  these 
the  more  brilliantly  apparelled  —  in  groups  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  persons.  There  was  no  sort  of  chrono- 
logical order  in  their  position  ;  yet  a  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  ear,  "  Remember  AlangnaU's 
Questions."  I  had  been  to  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
but  nothing  that  I  had  learned  at  either  of  these 
seminaries  would  have  furnished  me  with  the  knowl- 
edge required.  If  the  forms  about  me  had  been  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  or  the  heathen 
deities,  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  being,  as 
they  were,  the  chief  persons  of  English  history,  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  the  memories  of  early  child- 
hood in  order  to  identify  them.  In  the  stern  war- 
rior, on  the  black  horse,  regarding  me  with  a  look 
that  spoke  of  the  "  black  dog,"  —  of  years  of  venge- 
ful and  remorseless  wrong-doing  —  I  recognized  the 
Norman,  who,  as  Valpy  has  it, 

"Red  from  Hastings'  field, 
Bruised  Anglia's  realms  beneath  his  iron  sway." 

From  under  those  shaggy  eyebrows  there  seemed  to 
shoot  forth  wrath  and  ruin.     His  wicked  lips,  used 
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to  frame  edicts  of  cruelty,  seemed  to  cry,  although 
his  terrible  voice  was  dumb :  "  Turn  off  his  gas  at 
eight  precisely."  Yes,  this  was  he  who  "  loved  the 
tall  deer  as  though  he  was  their  father,"  and  made 
it  death  to  slay  them  ;  who  laid  waste  five  hundred 
villages  to  make  forest  for  his  sport ;  whose  oath  was 
"  by  the  splendor  of  God  "  ;  and  of  whose  reign  even 
Mangnall  (who  loves  Princes)  has  no  good  word  to 
say  beyond  "  the  custom  of  Beheading  was  intro- 
duced. Though  I  was  well  aware  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  passed  since  his  time  (besides 
other  restrictive  measures  directed  against  nionarchs 
of  his  temperament),  I  fairly  trembled. 

Yet,  let  me  here  remark,  in  justice  to  myself,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  my  position,  I  was 
not  so  alarmed  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
knowledge  that  in  this  great  assemblage  of  the  Past 
I  was  the  sole  (however  unworthy)  representative  of 
the  Present  sustained  me.  The  Early  Ages  and  the 
Middle  Ages  do  not  (I  reflected)  comprise  all  history. 
The  nineteenth  century  will  in  its  turn  be  history  some 
day,  and  in  my  hands  I  resolved  that  it  should  not 
sutler  in  dignity.  But  my  knees  knocked  together, 
and  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  forehead  nevertheless, 
when,  upon  my  left  hand,  I  perceived  another  war- 
rior, clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  black  armor,  who 
held  an  enormous  mace,  studded  with  black  nails, 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  unprotected  head  ;  his 
own  head,  after  the  fashion  of  the  dauntless  knights 
of  his  epoch,  was  so  effectually  covered  in  with  mail, 
that  nothing  could  possibly  hurt  it,  and  he  wore  his 
black  visor  down. 

Yet,  despite  that  last  circumstance,  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers 
and  of  Crecy.  His  eyes,  which  glared  through 
helmet  bars,  too  closely  set  for  arrow-head  to  enter, 
had  an  awful  gleam.  It  was  that  Prince  surnamed 
"  the  Black,"  but  "  whether  from  the  color  of  his 
armor  or  the  truculence  of  his  disposition  "  even 
Mangnall  has  not  been  able  to  quite  decide,  but 
states  that  "  he  died  of  a  consumption,  regretted 
by  all."  My  position  was  precarious  in  the  extreme, 
but  I  repressed  a  rising  cry  of  "  Police,  police  ! "  on 
account  of  its  ridiculous  anachronism. 

Here,  again,  was  a  condition  of  affairs  that  de- 
mands incidental  notice.  Although  face  to  face 
with  these  knights,  who  had  so  long  been  dust,  their 
good  swords  rust,  and  whose  souls  are  with  the  saints 
we  trust  (although  I  for  my  part  cannot  credit  that 
for  one  moment),  yet  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
own  high  state  of  civilization.  For  me  —  by  what- 
ever mediaeval  darkness  these  poor  gentlemen  had 
been  surrounded  —  railways  had  been  invented, 
revolvers  manufactured,  the  new  Reform  Bill 
passed,  the  telegraph  between  this  country  and 
America  (a  place  they  had  never  dreamed  of) 
established,  and  the  duty  upon  playing-cards  taken 
off  or  considerably  reduced.  Perhaps  I  somewhat 
huddle  together  in  this  enumeration  the  benefits  of 
the  march  of  intellect ;  but  the  fact  is  I  was  Mang- 
nallized :  my  ideas  —  perhaps  from  conversing  with 
my  juvenile  friends  the  previous  evening  —  took  the 
shape  in  which  history  is  represented  to  us  in  that 
familiar  little  epitome ;  I  thought  of  matters  as 
though  they  were  the  "  principal  events  during  the 
reign  of  Victoria." 

Immediately  opposite  to  me  was  a  third  mounted 
warrior,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  much  nearer 
relative  of  the  other  two  than  he  really  was.  He 
was  even  more  splendidly  apparelled  than  either, 
and  was  scratching  his  chin,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of 
manner,  with  the  handle  of  a  gigantic   battle-axe, 


set  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  beside  him, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  was  one  with  a  fawning  look, 
and  without  his  armor,  which  had  been  lost  in  "  the 
Wash." 

"  I  wish,"  the  crowned  knight  seemed  to  reply, 
"  that  you  were  a  little  more  straightforward,  John  ; 
and  it 's  no  use  your  calling  me  Acerrimus  Ajax, 
for  I  am  not  very  sharp,  and  never  shall  be,  but 
my  axe  is."  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  and  I  felt  very  pleased  to  think 
that  it  was  a  family  quarrel  that  was  for  the  pres- 
ent engaging  his  attention ;  for 

" '  In  war,  so  exciting, 
lie  took  such  delight  in,'  did  Coeur  de  Lion, 
'  He  did  n't  care  whom  he  fought,  so  he  was  fighting.' " 

Upon  the  other  side  of  him,  and  with  her  hand  upon 
his  bridle-rein,  as  though  her  gentle  influence  would 
have  restrained  him,  was'"  the  Fair  Flower  of  Flor- 
ence," his  queen,  —  a  very  striking-looking  young 
woman,  with  a  chignon. 

It  was  not  usual,  I  noticed,  for  monarchs  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  consorts ;  in  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  they  retained  the  habit  of  their  lives  ; 
but  there  were  other  exceptions  beside  Berengaria. 
Before  me  was  stretched  a  prince  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions ;  his  legs,  in  particular,  extended  so  far  that  I 
saw  no  end  to  them ;  the  feet  were  hidden  (I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  mention  it)  under  the  embroidered 
petticoats  of  some  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  her  page.  I  knew  at 
once  that  this  monarch  must  be  he  "  surnamed  Long- 
shanks,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  his  legs  "  ; 
a  cruel  prince,  in  whose  reign  "  geography  and  the 
use  of  the  globes  were  introduced,  and  wine  was  sold 
only  as  a  cordial  in  apothecaries'  shops."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  massacred  the  Welsh  bards,  and  one 
wishes  he  had  done  the  same  for  the  Italian  Organ- 
Grinders. 

My  attention,  however,  distracted  alike  from  his 
vices  and  his  virtues,  was  riveted  on  a  lovely  lady, 
who,  leaning  over  his  prostrate  form,  appeared  to  be 
biting  his  left  arm.  But  in  this  I  was  agreeably 
mistaken  ;  it  was  Eleanor,  Edward's  queen,  engaged 
in  extracting  the  poison  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  him  by  one  of  "  those  enthusiasts  called  Assas- 
sins." Here  was  an  "  occupation  for  females"  which 
the  Social  Science  Congress  has  omitted  to  indicate, 
and  yet  the  world  has  notsnffered  the  memory  of  that 
persevering  woman's  good  deed  to  perish.  The  Char- 
ing Cross  Hotel  Company  (though  Limited)  has  with- 
in these  three  years  erected  a  testimonial  to  her  vir- 
tues. Instigated  by  motives  of  delicacy,  1  was  moving 
away  from  this  interesting  spectacle,  when  suddenly 
I  found  myself  in  presence  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
splendid  golden  chain  and  cloak  of  costliest  sables, 
but  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  curvature  of 
the  spine.  My  countenance,  doubtless  still  express- 
ing a  respectful  admiration  for  Queen  Eleanor, 
drew  a  scowl  of  hatred  and  malignity  from  one  to 
whom  benevolence  was  ever  displeasing  and  affec- 
tion unknown.  Although  always  leaning  to  one 
side,  "  crooked-back  Richard  "  had  never  leaned  to 
Virtue's ;  and  when  we  come  to  enumerate  his 
'"'  best  public  actions,"  how  sad  is  it  to  find  "  the 
institution  of  the  Heralds'  Office"  among  them. 
Even  Charity,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  mur- 
murs, "  What,  then,  must  have  been  his  worst ! " 

A  curious  contrast  to  Richard  was  presented  in 
a  sturdy  individual  close  beside  him,  simply  attired 
in  (what  seemed  to  me  to  be)  wash-leather  and  tin  ; 
he  had  also  a  large  wart  upon  his  nose.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  describe  the  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  the  gorgeously  dressed  individuals  around 
him,  though  his  gaze  had  neither  cruelty  nor  malig- 
nity ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  he  was  the  Brewer  of 
Huntingdon,  who  knew,  of  course,  what  was  small- 
beer,  no  matter  what  froth  might  be  on  the  top  of 
it.  The  "  two  distinguishing  traits  "  in  his  character 
(beside  the  wart)  were,  I  now  remembered,  "  Hy- 
pocrisy and  Ambition  "  ;  and  also  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him,  or  at  least  his  epoch,  for  the  "  settle- 
ment of  St.  Helena,"  and  the  blessings  of  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet. 

It  was  strange  that  the  face  of  every  man  I  had 
yet  seen  in  this  great  company  of  the  Past  was 
stern  and  forbidding.  A  gracious  smile  was  un- 
known among  them,  and  even  the  expression  which 
we  call  bland  was  wanting.  Some  of  the  ladies, 
too,  were  something  more  than  strong-minded. 
One  wore  a  suit  of  complete  armor,  and  wielded  a 
sword  as  big  as  herself,  which  she  pointed  signifi- 
cantly towards  Henry  VI.  And  another  lady,  quite 
as  beautiful,  and  twice  her  size,  flashed  defiance  up- 
on her.  The  one  was  Joan  of  Arc,  that  "  light  of 
ancient  France,"  gone  out  for  near  five  centuries, 
but  beheld  at  least  once  since  by  Mr.  Tennyson  ; 
the  other,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  "  fought  twelve 
pitched  battles  in  her  husband's  cause,"  whom,  how- 
ever, she  so  hen-pecked,  that  "  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  ambition,  not  affection,  guided  her  actions  ; 
and,  wanting  principle,  she^may  engage  our  pity, 
but  has  no  title  to  our  esteem  and  reverence." 

Was  it  a  low  sigh  that  drew  my  attention  hence 
to  a  very  different  spectacle?  If  she  gave  no  sigh, 
yet  I  saw  the  wave  of  life  in  her  ebb  and  flow,  — 
the  rise  and  fall  of  her  fair  bosom  ;  and  I  mention 
it  —  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  indiscreet  —  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  occasion  upon  luhich  I  detected 
movement  in  any  of  this  august  assemblage.  I  am  al- 
most sure  the  charming  creature  in  question  wished 
to  attract  my  attention.  Her  eyes  were  modestly 
downcast ;  but,  although  so  young,  she  wore  widow's 
weeds,  and  about  the  corners  of  her  exquisite  mouth 
lurked  an  ensnaring  smile.  I  tried  to  remember 
that  she  was  "  chiefly  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  misfortunes,"  but  other  recollections  would  force 
themselves  into  my  mind  about  her.  Not  content 
with  three  husbands,  she  had  encouraged  followers  ; 
and  she  had  blown  up  one  of  her  husbands,  not  in 
the  way  which  most  wives  use,  but  with  gunpowder. 
Beautiful  as  she  was,  I  turned  from  her  with  quite  a 
sense  of  relief  to  the  young  girl  beside  her,  who, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  even  still  more 
exquisitely  fair.  Save  that  each  had  been  a  queen, 
there  had  been  nothing  in  common  between  these 
two  in  life  except  its  ending ;  they  had  both  had 
their  heads  chopped  off  at  the  command  of  another 
woman.  But  the  one,  if  she  had  not  actually  de- 
served her  punishment,  had  walked  in  gay  and 
wicked  ways ;  while  the  other,  —  she  had  been  only 
ten  days  an  unwilling  queen  before  she  fell  beneath 
the  headsman's  blow.  And  yet  in  her  short  reign 
what  improvements  would  seem  to  have  taken  place ! 
"  Engraving  and  knitting  stockings  were  invented  ; 
the  Psalms  of  David  were  translated  into  verse  ; 
half-crowns  were  first  coined  in  England  ;  and  the 
study  of  anatomy  was  revived."  From  this  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  one  would  almost  think  — 
but  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  queen  to  be  a  subject 
—  that  this  sweet  self-saerificing  creature,  always 
devoted  as  she  was  to  Science,  had  perished  for  its 
benefit. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this  sportive  remark, 


that  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed  seemed  at  all  a  laughing  matter.  The 
sudden  terror  which  seized  me  on  the  realization  of 
my  position — the  one  living  man  in  a  countless  as- 
semblage of  the  distinguished  Dead  !  —  had  indeed 
passed  away,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  awe 
and  mental  oppression?  from  which  I  vainly  strove  to 
escape  by  an  affectation  of  jocularity.  My  situation 
reminded  me  of  that  of  a  small  and  pusillanimous 
dog  in  a  field  of  cows,  who  surround  him  in  an  ever- 
decreasing  circle,  so  that  wherever  he  turns  there  is 
a  cow  with  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  Walhalla  the  figures  did  not 
move  (with  the  slight  exception  I  have  ventured  to 
hint  at),  but  they  stared  with  a  fixedness  not  to  be 
found  in  cows.  Whithersoever  I  turned,  their  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  me;  and,  what  was  peculiarly  em- 
barrassing, they  evidently  suspended  the  conver- 
sation which  their  positions  showed  they  had  been 
engaged  in  until  I  should  relieve  them  of  my  pres- 
ence. 

These  conversations,  to  which  I  was  unfortunate- 
ly not  permitted  to  listen,  must  have  been  more  re- 
markable than  even  those  imaginary  ones  narrated 
by  Savage  Landor. 

How  curious,  for  instance,  would  it  have  been  to 
hear  the  views  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mary  of 
Scotland  (which  they  were  doubtless  in  the  act  of 
interchanging)  respecting  Mary  of  England  and 
Elizabeth."  Perhaps  the  gentle  wife  of  Guildford 
Dudley  might  have  found  some  excuses  for  the  for- 
mer, but  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  wife  of 
Darnley  (&nd  others)  found  none  for  Queen  Bess, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  what  she  thought  of 
her,  notwithstanding  that  the  Virgin  Queen  —  "  No 
better  than  she  should  be,  Jane,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it "  — stood  within  earshot,  her  ruff  sticking 
up  about  her  ears  like  the  tail  of  an  angry  turkey- 
cock.  I  should  also  have  liked  to  hear  what  Charles 
I.  had  to  say  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  explanation  of 
that  unpleasant  business  at  Whitehall;  although 
whatever  he  said,  I  doubt  whether  Oliver,  with  his 
long  experience  of  the  value  of  his  Majesty's  word, 
would  have  believed  him.  I  wondered  if  Bluff  King 
Hal,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his  six  wives,  was  mak- 
ing it  so  plain  to  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  Froude  has 
endeavored  to  do,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
husbands  as  well  as  wisest  of  princes  ;  and  if  Wil- 
liam III.,  with  his  stiff  manner  and  pointed  forefin- 
ger, succeeded  in  persuading  his  father-in-law  that 
honesty  (and  abdication)  was  the  best  policy.  But 
speculation  and  curiosity  were,  as  I  have  confc 
by  no  means  my  predominant  feelings ;  the  sense  of 
isolation  overwhelmed  me,  and  would  have  of  itself 
caused  my  withdrawal  from  that  dread  company, 
had  not  a  circumstance  occurred  which  hastened  my 
exit  very  much.  I  was  looking  at  Isabella  of  Calais 
with  considerable  interest,  —  she  had  three  hundred 
waiting-women  (if  you  remember),  and  doubtless 
dresses  in  numerical  proportion  to  afford  those 
ladies  their  perquisites,  —  and  wondering  how  much 
pin-money  that  fool  Richard  II.  allowed  her,  when 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
who  stood  near  her,  turned  his  bald  head  shai  ply 
round  with  a  click,  and  offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
I  knew  from  the  pictures  I  had  seen  of  him  that  this 
was  William  Cobbett,  and  rightly  guessed  that  the 
action  was  intended  in  approval  of  my  economical 
sentiments ;  but  his  turning  round  in  this  way  gave 
me  such  a  turn  (upon  the  principle  of  the  well- 
known  proverb)  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped.      Suppose  they  all  began  to    turn   their 
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heads  and  offer  me  pinches,  —  or  worse,  maybe,  than 
pinches  !  Suppose  Queen  Eleanor  should  get  up, 
for  instance,  and  ask  me  to  take  my  turn  at  extract- 
ing poison  —  I  rushed  from  the  gilded  chamber, 
and  pushing  past  Charles  II.,  who  was  holding  out 
his  hand  in  an  affable  and  characteristic  manner, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
his  body.  I  saw  it  drop,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
jewels  ;  I  heard  it  fall  upon  the  polished  floor  ;  and 
then  I  fled,  like  a  madman,  to  find  myself  in  a 
worse  room,  and  amid  much  worse  company. 

It  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  Republicans  fall 
into  to  imagine  that  monarchs  are  the  most  disre- 
putable of  all  associates,  and  the  air  of  Courts  the 
most  unwholesome  of  all  atmospheres.  There  is  at 
least  one  exception  to  this  theory,  — •  namely,  the 
company  of  criminals  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
gallows.  Yet  these  were  what  I  was  now  intro- 
duced to,  before  I  could  say,  or  even  think  of  saying, 
Jack  Robinson. 

Imagine  an  apartment,  small  by  comparison  with 
that  from  that  which  I  had  just  escaped,  but  still 
spacious,  hung  entirely  with  black,  and  filled  with 
the  most  repulsive  persons  that  have  ever  expiated 
their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  There  were  only  two- 
and-forty  of  these  individuals,  it  is  true,  in  place  of 
many  hundreds  of  historical  characters ;  but  then, 
per  contra,  every  one  of  these  was  a  Murderer  !  The 
most  diabolical  specimens  of  all  humanity  were 
here  to  be  found  collected,  from  every  clime,  with- 
out prejudice  as  to  rank  or  sex  or  color.  Nana 
Sahib,  the  agreeable  Hindu  butcher,  stood  face  to 
face  with  Dr.  Couty  de  la  Pommerais,  the  most 
gentlemanly  of  Parisian  poisoners.  Mr.  James 
Greenacre,  by  whose  conduct  Miss  Hannah  Brown 
was  so  dreadfully  cut  up,  was  in  close  confab  with 
Mrs.  Catherine  AVilson,  whose  characteristics  he 
doubtless  appreciated,  and  to  whom,  perhaps,  he 
had  just  remarked  that  he  only  wished  he  had  met 
her  earlier.  Mr.  Daniel  Good  and  Mr.  Dove  were 
smiling  at  one  another  significantly,  as  though  they 
appreciated  the  humor  of  their  surnames ;  and 
Ravaillac  seemed  to  have  some  tacit  understanding 
with  Mr.  William  Hunt,  who  took  a  cab  by  the 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  in  it  his  wife 
and  family.  Most  of  these  unpleasant  persons  were 
standing  up  in  a  sort  of  dock  (of  course  a  dry  one), 
as  they  appeared  at  their  trial ;  but  a  few  of  the 
choicer  spirits  were  scattered  about  the  room  at 
large,  and  among  them  Messrs.  Burke  and  Hare,  — 
a  firm  that,  many  years  ago,  made  itself  obnoxious 
to  all  society  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of 
the  medical  profession.  I  had  drawn  near  these 
gentlemen  in  the  hope  (I  confess)  of  overhearing 
anything  they  might  happen  to  say  about  body- 
snatching,  when  suddenly  both  of  them  turned 
round  with  a  click,  and  confronted  me  with  an 
indescribable  expression. 

Fleeing  from  their  proximity,  I  rushed  up  some 
wooden  steps  leading  to  nowhere  particular,  and 
found  myself  beneath  the  guillotine,  and  opposite 
Tns  Most  Extraordinary  Relic  in  the 
World  !  "  The  Original  Knife  and  Lunette  that 
decapitated  twenty-two  thousand  persons,  —  among 
whom  were  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orlean*,  and  Robespierre, 
—  and  shed  the  best  and  worst  blood  in  France." 

Mon  Dieu  !  What  memories,  if  that  rusty  blade 
could  speak,  might  it  narrate  !  What  sights  of  in- 
famy, of  pity,  of  despair,  must  it  have  seen  !  What 
seas  of  blood  and  tears !     What  — 

"  What  are  you  doing  on  with  that  ere  waluable 


relict  ?  "  cried  a  terrible  voice,  "  a  spiling  of  its  edge 
with  your  thumb ;  and  how  do  you  come  here  at 
this  time  o'  night,  hours  and  hours  after  this 
Ilexhibition  is  closed,  — just  tell  me  that,  my  pip- 
pin ?  " 

The  speaker  was  an  officer  of  justice  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  the  hour,  as  he  hinted,  was  an 
untimely  one ;  and  the  place  was  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Historical  Gallery  in  Baker  Street. 

"  I  am  not  your  pippin,"  returned  I,  with  some 
dignity  ;  "  but  I  allow  that  my  presence  here  de- 
mands some  explanation.  I  went  to  the  Derby 
yesterday,  and  came  home  dead-tired.  I  dined 
and  accompanied  some  young  people  in  the  even- 
ing, with  their  parents,  to  this  confounded  Exhibi- 
tion Incautiously  yielding  to  a  natural  temptation, 
—  that  of  sitting  down,  —  I  fell  asleep  upon  a  sofa 
in  yonder  room,  and  was  doubtless  taken  by  the 
visitors  for  wax-work.  At  all  events,  nobody 
meddled  with  me,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
closing,  I  was  shut  in  with  the  other  Objects  of 
Interest." 

"  It 's  a  very  queer  story,"  said  the  policeman, 
doubtfully. 

"  But  it 's  true,  nevertheless,"  said  I.  And  such 
was  the  respectability  of  my  appearance,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  half-crown  which  I  tendered 
him,  that  he  at  once  accorded  to  my  tale  that  credit 
which  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  refuse. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDIES. 

In  his  original  works,  Mr.  Longfellow  shows  a 
growing  disposition  to  forsake  the  history  of  Europe 
for  that  of  his  own  country.  Medievalism  was  his 
first  love,  and  her  influence  is  still  felt ;  but  Ameri- 
can history  is  the  choice  of  his  manhood.  For  a 
long  time  the  poet  seemed  to  waver  in  his  affection, 
giving  us,  on  the  one  hand,  "  Tlie  Spanish  Student " 
and  "  The  Golden  Legend,"  and  on  the  other, 
"  Evangeline,"  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
and  "  Hiawatha."  At  last,  however,  his  choice  seems 
declared,  and  we  may  now  regard  all  homage  to  the 
former  mistress  as  an  infidelity  to  the  present. 

The  gradually :  increasing  taste  of  transatlantic 
writers,  those  especially  of  highest  mark,  for  subjects 
taken  from  American  history  is  satisfactory  to  con- 
template. The  past  of  Europe  they  have  in  common 
with  us.  But  their  own  records,  brief  as  they  are, 
are  already  splendid ;  and  of  these  they  have  exclu- 
sive possession.     They 

"  hold  the  gorgeous  West  in  fee." 

European  writers  will  never  do  full  justice  to  the 
America  of  the  past.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  mind 
very  well'  informed  and  free  from  prejudice  to  do 
justice  to  the  America  .of  the  present. 

Records  of  New  England  life  form  the  most  pic- 
turesque portion  of  American  annals.  The  use  of 
these  for  purposes  of  Art  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  Hawthorne  and  other  writers.  That 
stern,  cold  Calvinism,  which  the  Puritan  carried 
with  him  over  sea,  had  such  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment as  has  not  elsewhere  been  afforded  it. 
After  a  "  terrible  childbed  "  and  a  youth  soured  and 
hardened  by  persecution,  the  Puritan  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  authority.  He  could  visit  upon  others 
the  sufferings  he  had  long  endured  ;  and  nothing  in 
the  religion  he  professed  restrained  him  from  so 
natural,  if  so  illogical,  %  retaliation.  Hence  the 
persecution  of  the  witches,  and  that  of  the  Quakers, 
of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  left  us  so  strange  and 
full  a  record,  were  unexampled. 
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The  time  when  Puritan  government  was  at  its 
height  in  New  England  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  for  illustration.  Of  the  two  dramas  to 
which  he  has  given  the  title  of  "  The  New  England 
Tragedies,"  one  is  occupied  with  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers,  the  other  with  that  of  Witches.  In 
both  the  scene  is  laid  in  Boston.  Both  dramas  are 
to  a  certain  extent  experiments  in  metre.  They  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  smooth  and  flexible  in  struc- 
ture ;  and  no  prose  is  employed.  The  most  comic, 
or  realistic,  utterances  are  all  in  verse,  and  very 
realistic  some  of  them  are.  One  is  almost  dismayed 
at  being  asked  to  accept  as  poetry  such  phrases  as,  — 

"  The  boys 
Made  such  an  uproar  in  the  gallery, 
I  could  not  keep  them  quiet  "; 

or,— 

"If  you  want  fiddling,  you  must  go  elsewhere,  — 
To  the  Green  Dragon  and  the  Admiral  Vernon, 
And  other  such  disreputable  places  "  ; 

or,— 

Kbmpthorn.    Ralph,  lam  under  bonds  for  a  hundred  pound. 
Goldsmith.     Hard  lines.     What  for  ? 

In  passages  of  serious  interest,  however,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's blank  verse  is  very  happy;  full  of  melody 
and  strength. 

"  Endicott,"  the  first  of  the  two  dramas,  is  ushered 
in  by  a  prologue  in  verse.  This  is  partly  explana- 
tory and  partly  apologetic,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract :  — 

"  Nor  let  the  Historian  blame  the  Poet  here, 
If  he  perchance  misdate  the  day  or  year, 
And  group  events  together,  by  his  art, 
That  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart  ; 
For  as  the  double-stars,  though  sundered  far, 
Seem  to  the  naked  eye  a  single  star. 
So  facts  of  history,  at  a  distance  seen, 
Into  one  common  point  of  light  convene. 
"  Why  touch  upon  such  themes  ?"  perhaps  some  friend 
May  ask,  incredulous  ;  "  and  to  what  good  end  ? 
Why  drag  again  into  the  light  of  day 
The  errors  of  an  age  long  passed  away  ?  " 
I  answer  :  "  For  the  lesson  that  they  teach  ; 
The  tolerance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  remain, —  these  three  ; 
And  greatest  of  them  all  is  Charity." 

"  Let  us  remember,  if  these  word3  be  true, 
That  unto  all  men  Charity  is  due  ; 
Give  what  we  ask;  and  pity,  while  we  blame, 
Lest  we  become  copartners  in  the  shame, 
Lest  we  condemn,  and  yet  ourselves  partake, 
And  persecute  the  dead  for  conscience'  sake. 

"  Therefore  it  is  the  author  seeks  and  strives 
To  represent  the  dead  as  in  their  lives, 
And  lets  at  times  his  characters  unfold 
Their  thoughts  in  their  own  language,  strong  and  bold  : 
He  only  asks  of  you  to  do  the  like  ; 
To  hear  him  first,  and,  if  you  will,  then  strike." 

The  drama  follows  the  fate  of  Wenlock  Christison 
and  his  daughter  Edith.  Penal  enactments  were  in 
the  year  of  the  play,  1665,  in  force  against  the 
Quakers.  Christison  had  already  been  vanished 
from  the  city  under  penalty  of  death.  Moved, 
however,  by  irresistible  impulse,  he  returns  at  the 
moment  when  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Norton,  a  preach- 
er, has  inflamed  to  violence  the  weak  governor  En- 
dicott. All  who  are  concerned  with  government, 
whether  of  Church  or  State,  participate  in  persecu- 
tions of  the  Quakers,  and  the  people,  though  they 
mutter  discontent,  are  not  ready  for  action  in  their 
behalf.  Very  simple  is  the  plot  of  the  drama,  its 
entire  interest  being  concentrated  in  the  sufferings 
meekly  borne  by  Edith  and  the  portentous  warnings 
uttered  by  her  father.  Scarcely  any  commonplace 
or  sentimental  interest  is  attempted.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  seen  that  love  passages  would  scarcely 
blend  with  the  horrors  he  las  to  chronicle.  In  one 
of  his  dramas,  accordingly,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
love ;  and  in  that  before  us,  though  John  Endicott, 
the  son  of  the  Governor,  is  moved  to  compassion  by 


the  sight  of  Edith's  sufferings,  there  is  no  inter- 
change whatever  of  love-talk,  no  breathing  of  pas- 
sion.  The  drama  opens  in  the  meeting-house 
wherein  Norton  is  preaching.  Edith,  barefooted 
and  clad  in  sackcloth,  enters,  and  is  rebuked  by  the 
minister  for  her  presence  and  speech.  She  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  building,  and  Norton  seizes  the  oc- 
casion to  urge  Endicott  to  stronger  measures  against 
the  heretics.     Awhile  the  Governor  wavers :  — 

"  Four  already  have  been  slain  ; 
And  othprs  banished  upon  pain  of  death. 
But  they  come  back  again  to  meet  their  doom, 
Bringing  the  linen  for  their  winding-sheets. 
We  must  not  go  too  far.     In  truth,  I  shrink 
From  shedding  of  more  blood.    The  people  murmur 
At  our  severity." 

He  is  soon  stimulated,  however,  to  such  cruelty  as 
brings  about  the  catastrophe.  Edith,  and  subse- 
quently Christison,  are  brought  before  the  Council. 
Edith  is  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  public  in  three 
towns  ;  Christison  is  condemned  to  death.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  former  sentence  is  completed,  and 
Edith,  after  undergoing  it,  is  thrust  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  whither  she  is  followed  by  John  Endi- 
cott. Christison's  life  is  saved  by  the  arrival  from 
England  of  a  royal  despatch,  depriving  the  Governor 
of  power  further  to  molest  or  punish  the  Quakers. 
The  play  ends  with  the  death  of  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  persecution.  Their  speedy  death, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  manner,  had  been  fore- 
told by  Christison. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  dramatic  in  "  Endicott" 
besides  the  form.  It  is,  of  course,  altogether  unsuit- 
ed  for  representation. 

In  one  or  two  scenes  a  measure  of  dramatic  force 
is  given  to  the  dialogue.  In  the  trial  scene  of  Chris- 
tison the  old  man's  responses  to  his  judges  are  very 
fine  and  spirited.  The  characterization  is  generally 
good.  Scarcely  one  of  the  dramatis  personal  but 
stands  before  us  visible  and  recognizable,  yet  all  are 
painted  with  few  touches.  Governor  Endicott  is 
the  most  elaborately  painted  portrait.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  most  successful. 

"  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms  "  is  a  stronger 
and  far  more  tragical  story  than  "  Endicott."  It 
tells  how,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  "  afflicted  chil- 
dren," those  of  highest,  position  incurred  charges  of 
witchcraft.  Some  art  is  shown  in  the  manner 
whereby  the  reader's  mind  is  prepared  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  play.  Cotton  Mather,  the  historian 
of  the  persecutions,  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persona;, 
acting  in  part  as  Chorus.  As  yet,  the  persecutions 
have  touched  those  only  whose  age  and  helpless 
condition  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  witchcraft.  But,  emboldened  by  success,  the 
"  afflicted  children  "  assail  others  higher  in  condi- 
tion. Good  wife  Bishop  is  first  tried,  and  her  con- 
demnation is  the  doleful  precursor  of  that  of  Good- 
wife  Corey.  Corey  himself  is  a  prosperous  man, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft.  When  first  dis- 
covered he  is  soliloquizing,  while  he  nails  a  horse- 
shoe over  his  door  :  — 

"  The  Lord  hath  prospered  me.    The  rising  sun 
Shines  on  my  Hundred  Acres  and  my  woods 
As  if  he  loved  them.     On  a  morn  like  this 
I  can  forgive  mine  enemies,  and  thank  God 
For  all  his  goodness  unto  me  and  mine. 
My  orchard  groans  with  russets  and  pearmains  : 
My  ripening  com  shines  golden  in  the  sun  ; 
My  bavns  are  crammed  with  hay,  my  cattle  thrive  ; 
The  birds  sing  blithely  on  the  trees  around  me, 
And  blither  than  the  birds  my  heart  withiu  me  '. 
But  Satan  still  goes  up  and  down  the  earth  ; 
And  to  protect  this  house  from  his  assaults, 
And  keep  the  powers  of  darkness  from  my  door, 
This  horseshoe  will  I  nail  upon  the  threshold. 

[Nails  down  the  horseshoe. 
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There,  ye  night-haps  and  witches  that  torment 
The  neighborhood,  ye  shall  not  enter  here  !  — 
What  is  the  matter  in  the  field  ?  — John  Gloyd  ! 
The  cattle  are  all  running  to  the  woods  !  — 
John  Gloyd  !  Where  is  the  man  ?" 

This  flight  of  the  cattle  is  the  commencement  of 
his  misfortunes.  His  wife  is  arrested  and  tried  for 
■witchcraft.  So  given  to  brooding  upon  the  subject 
are  men's  minds,  that  their  conversation,  serious  and 
frivolous,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  terrible  theme. 
When  Corey  is  in  the  witness-box,  speaking  the 
truth  as  a  conscientious,  God-fearing  man,  he  finds 
words  harmlessly  spoken  wrested  till  they  receive 
most  harmful  and  dolorous  significance.  His  wife 
is  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  his  own  evidence  being 
largely  conducive  to  her  conviction.  He  is  himself 
tried  for  the  same  offence.  Conscious  how  his  words 
may  be  misinterpreted,  he  refuses  to  speak.  For 
his  contumacy,  he  is  sentenced  to  be  pressed  to 
death.  With  the  carrying  out  of  this  sentence,  and 
the  utterance  of  some  vaticinations  by  Cotton 
Mather,  the  play  ends.  It  is  more  dramatic  than 
its  predecessor.  The  scene  in  which  Martha  Corey 
is  tried  is  strong  and  well  wrought.  Corey's  protes- 
tations, Martha's  denunciations  of  the  system  by 
which  she  is  to  suffer,  and  the  ravings  of  Mary,  one 
of  the  "  afflicted  children,"  form  together  a  scene  of 
great  power  and  pathos. 

These  dramas  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  rep- 
utation, to  which,  however,  they  can  hardly  add 
much.  The  excellence  of  the  poet's  art  detracts, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  their  interest.  Puritanical 
forms  of  speech  are  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama.  Gospel  phrases  in  the 
mouths  of  Quakers  are  less  effective  than  Old 
Testament  illustrations  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew. 
Hence  the  dramas  want  color.  Nor  do  they  gain 
any  advantage  from  the  lyrical  gift  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, which,  without  being  of  the  highest  order,  is 
yet  great.  We  would  give  many  pages  of  blank 
verse  such  as  is  here  employed  for  one  stanza  out  of 
"  The  Golden  Legend  "  like  the  following :  — 

Come  back  !  ye  friendships  long  departed  ! 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started, 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun. 

We  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  long  study  of  Dante 
which  preceded  Mr.  Longfellow's  translation  has 
influenced  his  style  and  his  thoughts.  We  seem  to 
trace  this  influence,  not  only  in  his  individual  im- 
ages or  ideas,  but  in  the  style  of  illustration  he 
employs.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  six  following 
lines,  and  the  image  they  contain,  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  lark,  "  Qual  allodetta,  che  in  acre  si 
spazia,"  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  "  Paradiso  " :  — 

And  as  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  fills 

Each  creek  and  branch  thereof,  and  then  retires, 

Leaving  behind  a  sweet  and  wholesome  savor  ; 

So  doth  the  virtue  and  the  life  of  God 

Flow  evermore  into  the  hearts  of  those 

Whom  he  hath  made  partakers  of  his  nature. 

The  lines  in  the  "  Paradiso  "  are  thus  translated 
by  Mr.  Longfellow  :  — ■ 

Like  as  a  lark  that  in  the  air  expatiates, 
First  singing,  and  then  silent  with  content 
Of  the  last  sweetness  that  doth  satisfy  her, 

Such  seemed  to  me  the  image  of  the  imprint 
Of  the  eternal  pleasure,  by  whose  will 
Doth  everything  become  the  thing  it  is. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  passage  is  enough 
to  justify  us,  in  the  reader's  opinion,  in  attributing 
an  influence  upon  Mr.  Longfellow's  style  to  his 
study  of  Dante.  We  could  point  in  this  work  to 
many  other  instances  of  slight,  but  not  insignificant, 
resemblance  to  the  method  of  the  great  poet  he  has 
translated. 
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We  wish  some  one  of  our  readers  who  knew  the 
Continent  thirty  years  ago  would  tell  us  whether  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  middle-aged  or  aged  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  to  travel  much.  It  is  certain- 
ly the  custom  now,  and  we,  who  can  speak  only 
from  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  have  a  fancy 
that  it  is  comparatively  recent,  and  a  certainty  that 
it  has  increased  enormously  during  the  last  decade. 
The  number  of  English  men  and  women  over  fifty- 
five  whom  one  meets  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Madrid,  —  we  do  not  say  Spain,  —  is  astonish- 
ing, quite  sufficient  to  be  marked  as  a  distinct  fea- 
ture in  the  tourist's  life.  It  is  probable  that  the 
main  stream  of  such  visitors  is  confined  to  certain 
well-worn  routes,  and  even  to  a  certain  class  of  rath- 
er expensive,  very  homeish,  and  decidedly  "  easy  " 
hotels;  but  in  those  hotels,  and  on  those  routes, 
their  presence  is  an  unquestionable  and,  to  some 
eyes,  a  very  pleasant  fact.  It  chanced  to  the  writer 
recently  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  old  "  grand  tour," 
and  to  be  driven  by  stress  of  impedimenta  to  hotels 
he  rather  avoids,  —  they  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  one  might  as  well  be  in  London,  —  and  he  made 
in  no  less  than  eight  a  careful  calculation.  Three 
fourths  of  the  company  at  the  tables  d'hote  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  third  of  those  three  fourths 
looked  sixty,  while  nearly  a  half  were  women,  trav- 
elling either  alone,  or  attended  by  a  courier  and  a 
maid.  They  were  decidedly  for  their  ends  success- 
ful travellers.  Accident  having  called  his  attention 
to  their  extraordinary  number,  he  made  it  an  occu- 
pation to  watch  them,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  travellers  on  those  well-frequented  routes, 
the  old,  and  especially  the  decidedly  old,  were  the 
cheeriest,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  least  em- 
barrassed. The  men,  no  doubt,  made  a  point  of 
dinner,  were  slow  and  slightly  selfish  in  their  choice 
of  dishes,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  order  a  luxury 
unattainable  on  the  Continent,  old  pale  sherry. 
They  were  not  very  quick  either  about  languages, 
old  gentlemen  who  talked  French  very  fairly  get- 
ting utterly  puzzled  with  that  tongue  when  spoken 
German  fashion,  and  still  more  with  English  when 
pronounced  in  no  fashion  at  all.  "  What  on  earth," 
said  an  old  gentleman  at  Basle,  with  sharp  gray 
eyes,  who  hooked  like  a  solicitor  in  great  practice, 
can  «  bloomboye  '  mean  ?  "  and  the  correct  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  "  plum  pie  "  quite  lowered  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  his  education. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  trivial  weaknesses, 
the  old  men  travelling  are  decidedly  pleasant 
companions,  very  cheery,  very  tolerant,  very  well 
informed,  and  adventurous  to  a  fault.  They  see 
everything  worth  seeing,  and  not  requiring  too  much 
exertion,  better  than  the  young ;  keep  up  with  facts 
much  better,  learn  more,  so  to  speak,  from  anything 
they  see,  or  rather  fit  it  more  neatly  into  the  proper 
pigeon-holes  of  the  brain.  They  receive  more 
through  their  mental  pores,  partly  we  suspect,  be- 
cause they  are  less  reserved,  partly  because  on  the 
Continent  the  liking  for  mature  age  is  better  devel- 
oped, partly,  we  fear,  because  there  is  more  cash  to 
be  got  out  of  them,  and  so  the  harpies  take  trouble  to 
make  things  pleasant.  Anyhow  they  enjoy  themselves 
without  worrying  other  people,  and  they  attempt  ex- 
peditions from  which  the  young  seem  to  shrink,  walk- 
ing, for  example,  distances  they  would  consider  in 
England  utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  Gemmi,  for 
instance,  in  England  would  seem  quite  a  yvajk  * 
Anglo-Indian  of  seventy,  and  we  question  rf  i 
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men  of  sixty  would  at  home  chuckle  with  glee  at 
the  thought  of  walking  over  the  St.  Gothard  with 
one  night's  rest.  Such  travellers,  when  accompa- 
nied by  their  "  families,"  are  intelligible  enough. 
They  have  been  forced  abroad  by  their  daughters, 
like  the  life,  brighten  up,  and  enjoy  those  brief  peri- 
ods of  second  youth  Avhich  are  so  charming  to  all 
who  can  perceive  the  beauty  of  old  age.  The 
motives  of  another  class,  too,  are  not  obscure.  They 
have  always  travelled,  and  are  loath  to  give  up,  or 
they  are  revisiting  scenes  admired  in  youth;  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  old  and  apparently  lonely 
Englishmen  about  in  Switzerland  every  autumn 
who  never  were  there  before,  cheery  old  men  who 
take  small  mischances  as  boys  take  them,  who 
are  (he  delight  of  guides,  and  the  betes  noires  of 
all  travellers  who  hate  wasting  money.  Who  are 
they  ?  Are  they  people  who  have  always  wanted 
to  see  Switzerland  and  never  had  the  money  in 
youth,  or  men  weary  of  England,  or  widowers  whose 
children  have  quitted  home,  or  what  V  They  go 
about,  usually  alone,  sometimes  in  couples,  with 
knowing  faces  and  decided  ways,  utterly  free  of 
mauvaise  honte,  entirely  devoid  of  the  irritability 
which  characterizes  their  compeers  at  thirty-five, 
the  pleasantest,  easiest,  best-informed  "  tourists  "  to 
be  met. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  old  ladies,  women 
of  fifty  and  upwards,  widows,  spinsters,  or  it  may 
be  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  wives.  The  writer, 
or  rather  his  wife,  counted  on  the  beaten  route  in  a 
journey  of  six  weeks  upwards  of  two  hundred  such 
Englishwomen  travelling  without  men,  or,  rarely, 
with  a  courier  in  attendance,  and  maintains  that  of 
all  travellers  they  were  the  easiest,  jolliest,  and  in 
their  way  least  vexatious  to  other  human  beings. 
He  is  inclined,  from  his  own  experience,  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that,  wherever  in  Switzerland  a 
goat  can  go,  a  British  female  over  fifty-five  thinks  it 
her  duty  to  go,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  She  can  be 
cheated,  but  the  cheating  must  be  done  en  regie, 
which  means  according  to  Murray.  She  can  be 
fatigued,  but  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  weak- 
kneed  companions  of  the  male  sex.  She  can  be 
frightened,  but  it  is  only  by  the  absence  of  a  Protes- 
tant Church  or  the  presence  of  something  very  de- 
cidedly Ultramontane.  Her  main  difficulty,  after  the 
general  fact  that  she  wants  two  glasses  of  claret,  and 
does  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  half-bottle,  is  whims,  but  it  is  one  she  sur- 
mounts with  a  courage  and  good-humor  far  beyond 
rivalry.  One  we  met,  a  cheery  old  lady  of,  say,  not  to 
offend  her,  fifty-nine,  had  a  clear  determination  to 
have  her  dog,  an  energetic,  nearly  white  Skye,  with 
her  in  the  trains.  Of  course  no  such  proceeding  could 
be  endured,  —  people  in  cocked  hats  were  horrified, 
people  in  blouses  were  bitten  by  that  dog.  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  that  it  should  go  anywhere  except 
in  the  proper  van ;  but  still  at  three  separate  sta- 
tions there  in  the  waiting-room  was  the  old  lady 
and  the  dog.  How  she  managed  it  was  a  mystery, 
till  the  third  occasion,  when  she  stepped  into  the 
compartment,  carrying  a  great  blue  bag,  such  as 
lawyers'  clerks  put  deeds  in.  The  guard  assisted 
her  in  —  she  weighed  fourteen  stone  —  quite  po- 
litely, sniffed  a  little  at  the  bag,  which  was  vibrat- 
ing wildly,  but  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  did 
also,  that  it  was  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  —  birds  are  not 
forbidden,  or  hens,  as  we  know  by  disagreeable  ex- 
perience, —  and  said  nothing.  The  compartment 
was  full,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  old  lady,  seat- 
ing he^elf  with  the  faintest  chuckle,  looked  round 
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with  steady  eyes,  asked  of  the  air,  "  I  wonder  if  any- 
body will  be  annoyed  ?  "  and  drew  out  of  the  bag 
the  Skye  terrier  not  stifled  a  bit.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  she  reached  Florence  without  once  suffering 
the  annoyance  of  parting  with  her  pet.  She  was 
only  a  specimen  of  scores  of  women  of  her  kind, 
who  in  autumn  travel  about  the  frequented  routes, 
see  everything,  enjoy  everything,  set  all  manner  of 
rules  aside,  ask  anybody  anything,  talk  an  astound- 
ing tongue  which  no  nation  would  acknowledge, 
but  which  is  intelligible  none  the  less ;  bleat  gently 
about  the  charges  for  voitures,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
we  verily  believe,  more  than  any  women  in  the 
world.  Who  are  they  all  ?  They  must  have  mon- 
ey, for  in  a  quiet  way  they  are  pillaged  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  and  they  must  be  independent,  or 
they  could  not  be  so  free  of  male  interference  ;  but 
who  are  they  all  ?  Is  there  really  a  class  of  women 
longing  all  their  lives  for  change,  and  adventure, 
and  variety  of  life,  who  never  obtain  till  old  age  a 
chance  of  realizing  their  aspirations  ?  Or,  when  the 
children  are  married  off,  and  the  husband  dead  or  j 
impossible,  does  the  thirst  for  excitement  suddenly 
spring  up  to  supply  the  blanks  ? 

We  do  not  know,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  this  j 
year  there  were  literally  hundreds,  probably  thou-  | 
sands,  of  Englishwomen  above  fifty  wandering  over 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy,  taking  care  of  them-  J 
selves,  enjoying  themselves,  and  leaving,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  pleasant  impressions  of  old  Eng- 
lishwomen. For  one  thing,  they  fight  an  evident  ■ 
overcharge  in  a  quieter,  more  persistent,  better- 
mannered  way  than  any  human  beings  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  save  and  except  young  Scotchmen.  There 
is  a  grave,  simple,  heavy-voiced  way,  a  tone  of  "  Is 
that  the  law  now  ?  "  in  which  these  particular  peo- 
ple resist  disbursements  which  somehow  overaws 
even  the  Swiss,  and  saves  them  thirty  per  cent 
upon  their  total  expenditure.  The  calm  way  in 
which  a  Glasgow  student  brought  a  Bernese  tariff 
to  bear  by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
argued  that  he  was  being  plundered  contrary  to 
"  Swiss  "  law,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  No 
woman  could  have  won  such  a  victory  as  that  boy 
did,  and  he  will  die  a  millionnaire,  which  she  will 
not. 

We  wish  the  Americans  on  the  Continent  would 
behave  like  the  Scotch,  whom  on  points  they  closely 
resemble,  but  they  don't.  Nobody  in  the  world  is 
quite  so  kindly  or  so  tolerant  as  the  American  who 
knows  something,  but  there  is  a  class  of  Americans 
just  now  in  Europe  who  are  to  experienced  travel- 
lers the  most  intolerable  of  mankind.  American 
gentlemen  say  they  are  "  th»  shoddy  aristocracy," 
but  they  have  uniformly  three  distinctive  and  an- 
noying  characteristics,  —  boxes  for  which  they  ought 
to  pay  rent,  and  not  merely  fares,  loud  voices,  and 
bad  tempers.  In  a  pretty  large  acquaintance  with 
Americans  of  all  grades,  we  declare  that,  except  on 
the  Continent,  we  never  heard  a  loud  voice  or  met 
a  visibly  bad  temper,  and  their  own  description  of 
themselves  is  that  a  valise  with  a  tooth-comb  and  two 
"  dickeys  "  is  too  much  luggage.  Nevertheless,  a  class 
with  the  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned,  in  fact  a 
class  exactly  resembling  the  English  of  thirty  years 
since,  is  flooding  the  Continent,  is  ruining  half  its 
best  hotels,  not  by  extravagance,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bad  tone,  and  is  concentrating  on  the 
Union  all  that  angry  distaste  which  for  years  was 
felt  and  expressed  towards  our  own  countrymen. 
The  wildest  caricatures  friends  of  the  South  ever 
painted  of  Yankees  are  weak  descriptions  of  some 
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of  these  people,  who  are  at  last,  fortunately  for  us, 
ceasing  to  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen.  Who  they 
are,  why  they  want  half  a  dozen  boxes  apiece,  why 
they  should  quarrel  with  all  service,  what  induces 
them  to  criticise  the  guests  at  tables  d'hote  in  an 
audible  voice,  above  all,  why  they  should  be  so  in- 
variably cross,  passes  human  comprehension.  Amer- 
icans at  home  or  in  England  display  none  of  those 
foibles,  and  why  a  special  class  of  them  should  give 
themselves  that  reputation  on  the  Continent  remains 
to  be  explained.  The  evil  will  pass  away,  but  if 
some  American  satirist  would  laugh  his  travelling 
compatriots  out  of  their  "  ways,"  as  Englishmen 
have  at  last  been  laughed  by  satirists  out  of  theirs, 
he  would  make  the  great  routes  far  pleasanter  to 
the  remainder  of  mankind. 


ENGLISH  STAGE  SCENERY. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  thoroughly  in  unison 
with  the  mental  life  of  these  times  —  with  its  vague 
aspirations,  its  half-despairing  scepticisms,  and  its 
idealisms  —  are  our  modern  poets ;  and  yet  how 
carefully  they  avoid  any  but  the  most  euphemistic 
and  colorless  references  to  our  material  life  and  its 
countless  activities.  Poetry  has  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  realistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  still  sings 
of  the  bulbul  and  gazelle.  It  is  needless  to  urge 
that  neither  the  blue  Garonne,  nor  the  swift  Gua- 
dalquiver,  nor  any  of  the  streams  which  poets  have 
consecrated,  offers  a  picture  of  such  intense,  sad, 
human,  poetic  interest  as  the  Thames  by  moonlight, 
with  the  great  huddled  city  behind  those  quivering 
rows  of  lamps,  suggestive  of  tragic  suffering,  of 
sleep,  and  the  quiet  of  death.  Who  is  it  that  pre- 
sents such  familiar  scenes  —  and  tries  to  make 
them  beautiful  and  touching  —  to  us  ?  It  is 
not  our  poets ;  they  are  still  on  the  banks  of  the 
calm  Bendemeer.  It  is  not  our  parsons  ;  to  paint 
the  glories  of  the  next  world  is  as  much  as  they  can 
manage.  It  is  not  our  popular  artists ;  for  we  have 
none.  Here  and  there,  in  our  picture  galleries,  we 
find  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  real  life  around  us, 
and  the  intense  interest*of  it ;  but  these  efforts  are 
wanting  in  continuity  and  force,  and  the  mass  of 
the  public  hear  nothing  of  them. 

The  man  who  really  does  come  forward  with 
some  attempted  revelation  of  the  poetic  in  common 
life  is  the  scene-painter,  and  he  has  for  his  assistants 
the  property-man  and  the  carpenter. 

"  Oh !  "  cry  ever  so  many  persons  of  exalted  ten- 
dencies, "  do  you  mean  to  praise  those  absurd  and 
degrading  efforts  at  realism  which  make  our  thea- 
tres at  present  a  byword  ?  Do  you  mean  to  com- 
pliment such  a  vile  form  of  scenic  effect  as  the  lite- 
ral representation  of  Hyde  Park  gates  at  sunset,  for 
example,  — just  as  we  see  them  when  we  pass  in  the 
evening  V  * 

It  may  be  very  shocking  to  some  people  to  hear 
that  such  a  literal  representation  of  Hyde  Park 
gates  at  sunset  —  if  it  could  only  be  had  —  would 
be  worth  a  dozen  "  Books  of  Beauty,"  and  twenty 
dozen  "  Illustrated  Evenings  with  the  Poets."  But, 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  pigments  and  artistic 
skill,  such  a  feat  in  the  way  of  idealistic  reproduc- 
tion is  not  likely  to  challenge  our  attention. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  to  what  extent 
the  use  of  actual  objects  —  not  the  representation  of 
them  —  may  be  allowed  towards  heightening  scenic 
effect.  Latterly  theatrical  audiences  have  been 
roundly  abused  for  applauding  the  appearance  of  a 
real  engine  or  a  real  cab  on  the  stage.     That  their 


admiration  is  not  excited  by  the  cab,  or  engine,  per 
se,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  stop  to 
clap  their  hands  over  the  appearance  of  an  engine, 
or  a  cab,  in  a  railway  station.  They  welcome  the 
cab  on  the  stage  because  it  adds  to  the  reality  of 
the  scene,  and  the  reality  of  the  drama  which  is  be- 
ing enacted.  Let  us  say  that  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  in  the  last  stage  of  destitution,  goes  out  to  beg 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  time  of  snow.  Of  course 
we  have  the  necessary  scene,  —  the  white  pave- 
ments, yellow  gas  lamps,  gloomy  twilight,  and  so 
forth.  A  boy  comes  along  with  his  apparatus  for 
roasting  chestnuts.  Why  should  n't  he  ?  He  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  scene  as  any  one  of  the  gas 
lamps,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  alive,  — 
of  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  picture.  A  painted 
boy,  standing  forever  in  the  same  spot,  with  the  same 
look  on  his  face,  ignoring  the  living  characters  of  the 
drama  although  they  touch  him,  would  only  make 
the  scene  unreal,  not  to  say  absurd.  When  the  au- 
dience see  this  chestnut  boy,  and  the  other  real  and 
living  accessories  of  the  scene,  they  begin  to  believe 
in  it. 

And  it  is  not  merely  because  this  Trafalgar 
Square  is  like  the  real  Trafalgar  Square  that  their 
enthusiasm  is  touched.  It  is  because  the  scene  is 
lit  up  with  the  tragic  or  tender  interest  of  the  play. 
Trafalgar  Square  is  rendered  beautiful  because  the 
sufferings,  and  the  resignation,  and  the  noble  self- 
denial  of  the  heroine  are  known  to  the  audience  ; 
while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  a  real  person 
to  them  when  she  appears  in  familiar  places,  with 
familiar  objects  around  her.  Thus  it  is  that  a  play 
ought  never  to  open,  and  seldom  does  open,  with  a 
grand  scene.  Then  we  criticise  the  outside  artistic 
merits  of  the  picture.  The  spectacular  scenes  should 
occur  after  w%  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  play,  are  interested  in  them,  and 
are,  so  to  speak,  identified  with  the  circumstances 
under  whicn  they  act.  The  "  King  o'  Scots  "  drama, 
recently  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  opened  with  its 
finest  spectacular  effort,  —  a  representation  of  Fleet 
Street.  But  then  it  was  the  Fleet  Street  of  the  time 
of  James  I., — it  told  its  own  story  in  the  quaint  archi- 
tecture, the  chaffering,  busy,  picturesquely  dressed 
people,  in  the  street  cries  which  one  heard.  A  rep- 
resentation of  modern  Fleet  Street  should  not  be 
attempted  until  the  interest  of  the  play  has  prepared 
us  to  idealize  the  realism  of  the  scenery. 

Indeed,  the  matter  of  the  realism  of  stage  scenery 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what  we  ought  to 
realize.  Hitherto  it  has  generally  been  considered 
necessary  that  the  drop-scene  of  a  theatre  should 
present  a  panorama  of  Italian  scenery,  with  a  blue 
sky,  and  lake,  some  crumbling  pillars,  a  broken 
viaduct,  one  large  tree,  and  a  lot  of  crimson  and 
yellow  figures  in  the  foreground.  If  this  be  ideal- 
ism, Heaven  preserve  us  from  it !  if  realism,  need 
we  wonder  that  it  does  not  interest  an  English  au- 
dience ?  The  majority  of  the  audience  never  saw 
a  piece  of  Italian  scenery,  and  would  be  only  more 
disgusted  with  the  curtain  if  they  had.  When  we 
come  to  the  ordinary  scenery  of  the  theatre,  what 
do  we  find  ?  "  Gilded  saloons,"  with  impossible 
doors,  no  furniture,  tawdry  and  absurd  decorations, 
and  windows  looking  nowhere. 

The  people  who  try  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
these  strange  apartments  are  themselves  as  strange. 
Gentlemen  invariably  walk  in,  without  being  an- 
nounced, who  have  a  habit  of  keeping  their  hat  on. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  walk  up  and  down  a  dozen 
times  without  seeing  two  other  people  who  are  right 
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before  him.  Or  a  lady,  with  neither  bonnet  nor 
shawl  on,  suddenly  appears  on  a  balcony,  and  forces 
one  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  she  has  indecor- 
uously  climbed  up  the  pillars  in  front  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  forest  scene,  —  the  trees  in  a 
state  of  hysterics,  writhing  and  contorted,  and  hung 
round  with  scarlet  curtains.  The  canvas  forest 
is  a  dense  and  impenetrable  jungle ;  but  the  char- 
acters in  the  piece  skip  through  it  with  the  greatest 
facility.  We  have  seen  a  shower  of  snow  sent  down 
into  such  a  forest.  The  people,  the  stage,  and  even 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  received  a  sprinkling  of 
white,  while  the.  trees  and  the  underwood  retained 
their  ordinary  colors. 

In  short,  the  sole,  if  unconscious,  aim  of  all  our 
stage  scenery  and  appliances  —  the  blotched  moon, 
like  a  turnip  with  a  candle  inside,  which  rises  up  be- 
hind gauze,  the  gilt  flagons,  the  waterfalls,  the  ghosts, 
the  silver  threads  on-  rivers  —  is  realism ;  and  our 
stage  scenery  fails  of  its  aim  simply  because  it  is 
crude  and  bad.  Our  stage  managers  do  not  depart 
from  verisimilitude  because  they  wish  to  rise  above 
realism,  but  they  cannot  reach  it,  Our  audiences, 
too,  have  come  to  disregard  those  obvious  deficien- 
cies. They  have  agreed  to  accept  certain  symbols 
as  realities.  They  are  satisfied  with  stage  appliances 
which  resemble,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth.  When,  therefore,  some  special  effort  is 
made  in  some  particular  theatre  to  attain  versimili- 
tude  in  certain  scenes,  they  are  struck  with  surprise. 
Their  first  impulse  is  to  clap  their  hands.  Then  they 
would  fain  criticise,  and  they  appeal  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  to  say  whether  this  apparent  realism  is 
not  some  horrible  innovation  upon  aesthetic  tradition. 
And  so  it  is  that  we  have  the  present  hue  and  cry 
against  the  abominable  realism  of  stage  scenery. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  point  at  whicl*  stage  efforts  to 
be  real  become  deplorable.  That  point  is  where  it 
is  sought  to  make  the  verisimilitude  of  the  scenery 
the  chief  attraction  of  a  play.  So  soon  as  stage 
appliances  cease  to  aid  the  delusion  of  the  play,  and 
appeal,  per  se,  to  the  public,  so  soon  do  they  become 
artistically  a  nuisance  and  a  stumbling-block.  The 
public  should  never  be  taught  to  go  to  a  theatre  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  how  cleverly  certain  me- 
chanical tricks  connected  with  the  putting  a  drama 
on  the  stage  are  managed.  The  moment  an  audi- 
ence says,  "  How  well  that  cab  is  drawn  over  the 
stage;  and  how  cleverly  they  hide  from  you  that 
man  who  is  going  to  jump  out !"  the  whole  affair  is 
a  blunder  and  a  failure.  That  a  scene-painter  should, 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  play,  be  called  upon  the 
stage,  in  his  suit  of  glossy  black,  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  an  audience,  is  simply  monstrous.  Stage 
scenery  is  an  accessory ;  the  moment  it  becomes  a 
principal  and  monopolizes  attention,  it  becomes  of- 
fensive. Better  far  to  have  the  old  tin-pot  helmets, 
the  sham  parapets,  the  badly  managed  moon,  the 
prison-walls  with  red  velvet  "  borders,"  than  this 
obtrusive  and  impertinent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
mechanician  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  poet.  Heav- 
en knows  we  have  plenty  of  plays  at  present  with 
little  of  the  poet  in  them,  —  plays  as  full  of  wood, 
and  canvas,  and  tawdry  deception  as  anyr  stage- 
scene,  —  but  that  is  no  reason  why  refuge  from 
such  rubbish  should  be  sought  in  the  tricks  of  the 
stage-carpenter.  If  the  railway-engine,  or  the  han- 
som cab,  or  the  boy  roasting  chestnuts,  is  what  we 
are  chiefly  asked  to  go  and  see,  let  them  be  abol- 
ished. Our  dramatic  prospects  are  bad  enough;  but 
we  need  not  all  at  once  descend  to  the  region  of 
panorama. 


On  the  other  hand,  dramatic  purists  should  re- 
member that  realism  is  the  only  merit  which  stage 
scenery  can  claim ;  and  that  as  wc  allow  the  scene- 
painter  and  carpenter  to  make  use  of  every  device 
which  may  help  towards  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
scene,  there  is  no  reason  why  actual  orange-women 
and  cab  and  engine  should  not  be  brought  on  the 
stage.  They  are  quite  as  legitimate  accessories  as 
the  real  loaf  of  bread  that  is  carried  by  the  comic 
gentleman,  or  the  real  chains  which  clank  in  the 
convict's  cell.  We  do  not  demand  that  the  vase,  of 
flowers  on  the  drawing-i'oom  mantel-piece  (there  are 
seldom  any  tables  in  stage  drawing-rooms)  or  the 
sheet  of  music  on  the  piano,  should  be  represented 
by  artistic  symbols.  If  a  real  cab,  or  wheelbarrow 
or  pack  of  bewildered  harriers  is  to  heighten  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  play,  let  us  have  them,  by  all 
means ;  but  if  stage  scenery  is  to  usurp  the  place  of 
stage  plays,  the  sooner  it  is  crushed  out  by  universal 
contempt  the  better. 


EVANS'S. 

Celebrated  in  fiction,  and  the  theme  of  many  a 
country  cousin's  letter,  Evans's  concert-rooms  are 
supposed  to  be  our  model  music-hall.  Evans's  is  the 
music-hall  for  gentlemen.  The  casual  visitor,  look- 
ing along  the  benches  at  the  oily-haired  Israelite 
who  tipsily  keeps  time  to  the  music  with  his  fat  fore- 
finger, and  at  the  Gentile  who  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  clothes  and  his  trinkets  from  advertising 
Jews,  might  not,  unaided,  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ; 
but  the  authority  of  tradition  is  not  to  be  scouted. 
Evans's  is  respectable  ;  and  it  is  rendered  so  by  a 
simple  process.  The  superior  —  nay,  superlative  — 
morality  of  the  male  population  of  London  is  so 
notorious  that  all  you  have  to  do  to  make  a  place 
respectable  is  to  exclude  women  from  it.  An  en- 
tire absence  of  women,  either  as  performers  or  audi- 
ence, is,  in  short,  a  guaranty  of  respectability. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Prudery  himself  (in  Evans's 
everything  must  be  of  the  masculine  gender)  might, 
sit  and  listen  to  everything  said  or  sung  without  a 
frown  on  his  proverbially  cheerful  face.  If  the 
"naughty  Horace  is  permitted  to  mention  the  still 
naughtier  Lalage,  he  does  so  in  Latin  ;  and  when 
the  abominable  and  unblushing  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  sings  a  duet  with  Bothwell,  not  only  are 
the  words  French,  but  the  characters  "are  repre- 
sented by  gentlemen  who  look  as  unlike  Mary  and 
Bothwell  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  form  divine 
to  do.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to 
hint  that  Evans's  is  dull  because  it  is  virtuous  ;  but 
it  is  virtuous,  and  it  is  dull. 

Now,  music-halls  are  generally  a  reflex  of  the 
taste  of  their  patrons.  The  proprietors,  with  such 
intelligence  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  give 
them,  study  a  certain  section  of  the  public,  and 
strive  to  supply  its  wants.  It  becomes  interesting, 
therefore,  to  know  what  sort  of  artistic  entertain- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  best  beloved  by  the  gentle- 
men who  are  engaged  upon  a  raw  chop  or  a  plate- 
ful of  sanguineous  kidneys  at  Evans's  hospitable 
board.  Let  it  be  understood  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  aesthetic  delights  of  Evans's,  we  do  not  infer 
that  the  spectators  are  always  pleased.  Indeed, 
the  careful  observer,  who  is  not  too  much  occupied 
with  his  plethoric  steak,  will  oftentimes  remark  on 
some  of  the  faces  near  him  an  expression  which 
suggests  unuttered  bad  language.  "  Very  respect- 
able place.  You  '11  hear  some  good  music  there," 
says  the  anxious  city  cousin  to  his  country  kinsman^ 
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As  they  go  into  the  room,  a  troop  of  unfortunate 
little  boys,  looking  as  if  they  had  recently  taken  a 
dose  of  castor-oil,  are  just  disappearing  from  the 
stage.  "  What  shall  we  have  next  ?  "  says  the  coun- 
try cousin.  "  Some  good  music,  you  '11  find,  — noth- 
ing low  and  comic  and  offensive,  you  understand. 
Indeed,  the  proprietor,  as  you  will  see  by  the  book 
there,  had  the  honor  of  superintending  certain  choral 
arrangements  under  the  direction  of '  the  God-gifted 
Mendelssohn,'  as  he  reverently  calls  him."  There 
enters  a  person  clad  in  scarlet,  black,  and  gold 
tinsel,  his  costume  being  a  combination  of  that  of  a 
harlequin  with  the  "  slashed  "petticoat  of  a  Parisian 
soubre.tte.  This  resplendent  person  wears  a  very  old 
hat,  and  he  begins  his  performance  by  twirling  the 
-hat  in  the  air  and  catching  it  on  his  head.  It  is  a 
highly  intellectual  amusement,  and  while  there  are 
discontented  scowls  on  some  faces,  there  are  mouths 
and  eyes  which  gradually  open  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

The  twirling  qf  the  hat  having  been  accomplished, 
the  performer  makes  experiments  with  certain 
musical  instruments.  He  plays,  "  My  lodging  is  on 
the  cold  ground  "  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle ; 
he  extracts  another  air  from  a  concertina,  or  some 
such  instrument,  with  his  one  hand,  and  there  is 
great  applause  as  he  successfully  balances  the  con- 
certina on  his  palm ;  and  he  endeavors  to  burst 
the  tympana  of  his  audience  with  the  most  brazen 
of  brass  instruments.  What  the  "  God-gifted  Men- 
delssohn" might  say  of  such  a  performance,  we 
know  not;  but,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  to 
the  most  respectable  of  our  concert-rooms,  we  pre- 
sume no  further  authority  is  required.  Or  perhaps 
our  country  visitor  goes  into  the  music-hall  for 
gentlemen  on  another  evening.  A  tall  man,  with 
a  stained  face,  and  his  two  sons,  all  elaborately 
dressed  like  the  showmen  at  a  penny  fair,  have  just 
begun  their  charming  and  pleasant  and  instructive 
efforts  to  amuse  the  public  by  pitching  balls  and 
knives  into  the  air.  Then  come  the  spinning  of 
tops,  running  on  rolling  balls,  and  what  not ;  the 
final  tableau  consisting  of  the  three  acrobats  stand- 
ing in  a  row,  balancing  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  point 
of  their  nose,  then  lighting  the  paper,  and  allowing 
it  to  burn  down  to  their  skin.  This,  also,  is  enter- 
tainment of  a  very  high  kind  for  the  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  have  aesthetic  sauce  with  their  underdone 
food. 

Or  perhaps  the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a  ven- 
triloquist, who  scorns  deception,  and  shows  you 
Jiis  lips  in  motion,  while  the  inevitable  man  on  the 
top  of  the  house  is  asked  why  he  won't  come  down, 
with  the  inevitable  reply  and  counter-reply,  "I 
can't  get  down  !  "  "  0,  you  can't  get  down  ?  " 
The  ventriloquist  has  two  dolls  on  his  knee,  and  he 
makes  these  dolls  utter  some  poor  jokes,  and  sing 
snatches  or*%ong. 

Now  the  ventriloquist  and  the  harlequin  seem  to 
have  fair  musical  talent.  Why  do  they  go  into  this 
tawdry  and  offensive  nonsense,  which  is  only  fit  for 
children  V  Or  is  it  that  the  pantomime  business  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  their 
performance,  and  the  music  is  only  thrown  in  as 
propitiation  to  the  shade  of  the  "  God-gifted  Men- 
delssohn "  ? 

But  if  Evans's,  when  it  imitates  a  penny  show,  is 
rather  dull,  Evans's,  when  it  tries  to  be  amusing  is 
intolerable.  An  American  paper  once  gave  as  an 
excuse  for  its  demise,  the  fact  that  all  its  subscribers 
had  been  killed  in  convulsions  of  laughter  over  its 
jokes.     If  the  gentleman  who  is  celebrated  as  the 


"  comix;  "  of  Evans's  —  whether  he  is  or  is  not  en- 
gaged there  at  present  we  do  not  know  —  were  to  be 
suspected  of  killing  anybody,  it  would  not  be  his  wit 
which  would  have  to  be  blamed.  The  sphere  of 
this  "  comic  "  is  politics.  Occasionally  he  branches 
off*  into  other  matters,  —  a  boat-race,  a  divorce  scan- 
dal, or  some  other  topic  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  prefers 
politics.  He  sings  verses  which  are  supposed  to  be 
extempore  productions,  although  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anything  so  silly  could  have  been  produced 
without  a  determined  effort.  If  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  wants  to  see  an  incarnation  of  gross,  brutal, 
British  Philistinism,  with  all  its  worst  characteristics 
of  impudent  conceit,  sham  shrewdness,  and  childish 
prejudice,  he  should  see  this  "  comic  "  and  hear  the 
flippant  commonplace  which  sets  the  half-tipsy  young 
men  —  who  know  about  as  much  of  politics  as  they 
do  of  phlebotomy  —  into  a  state  of  delirious  excite- 
ment. What  condition  of  brain  is  necessary  to  make 
a  man  shout  with  uproarious  admiration  over  such  a 
couplet  as  this  ?  — 

"  D  is  for  Disraeli,  a  statesman  wise  and  great, 
Who  knows  well,  as  it  seems  to  me,  how  to  preserve  the  Church 
and  State." 

"  Aw  likes  to  be  cheerful,"  said  an  old  parishioner 
one  day,  "  and  so  I  sits  in  the  churchyard  'ere.  on 
the  top  of  a  gravestone,  and  I  feels  glad  that  I  'm 
alive."  Beyond  the  fact  of  having  survived  the 
listening  to  such  balderdash,  what  element  of  enjoy- 
ment can  be  got  out  of  Evans's  "  comic  "  material  ? 
It  may  be  that  when  an  audience  has  got  itself  into 
a  state  of  fog  through  drinking  much  whiskey-and- 
water,  it  loves  to  have  wit  and  music  at  its  own  level. 
The  "  comic's  "  music  is  of  a  kind  that  was  never  writ- 
ten in  staves,  and  his  wit  is  of  the  sort  that  adds  an 
argument  to  certain  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  species.  Anything  more  offensive  to  a  per- 
son who  is  not  tipsy  than  the  idiotic  twaddle  of  the 
representative  Briton  who  stands  up  and  sings  com- 
mentaries on  public  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  Britons 
as  idiotic  as  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
One  of  the  most  sagacious  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observa- 
tions was,  that  a  man  who  had  been  drinking  in  a 
certain  company  should  not  leave  that  company 
and  go  into  fresh  society.  The  former,  being  in  the 
same  condition  as  himself,  would  not  notice  any 
eccentricity  of  behavior,  while  other  persons  almost 
certainly  would. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  speak  in  cool  blood  of 
a  performance  addressed  to  an  audience  which 
shows  by  its  applause  the  condition  into  which 
Kinahan  and  Glenlivet  have  placed  it,  but  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  people  who  go  to  Evans's  are 
not  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  entertainment. 
There  are  men  who  fancy  that  we  might  have  a 
music-hall  for  gentlemen;  and  who,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  patronize  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  That  these  persons  should  be  offended  and 
disgusted  by  the  booth-like  amusements  which 
they  encounter  is  a  blunder  and  a  pity.  After 
having  been  at  a  dull  dinner  or  a  duller  theatre, 
they  are  forced  back  to  the  smoking-room  of  their 
club,  which  is  duller  than  either.  There  can  be  no 
refuse  for  them  in  such  a  place  as  Evans's.  It  is 
true°that,  having  endured  for  an  hour  or  so  the  lofty 
entertainment  there  offered  to  them,  they  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  escaped  with  their 
life  ;  but  to  sit  on  a  tombstone  merely  to  realize  the 
fact  of  being  unburied  is  not  a  cheerful  form  of 
amusement.  Not  even  the  "  God-gifted  Men- 
delssohn "  could  reconcile  us  to  that. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  visiting  the  romantic  Lakes 
of  Killarney. 

Guizot  completed  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age  on  the  fifth  of  October  last. 

Mr.  Phillip  Harwood  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Cook  as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. 

A  Berlin  engineer  has  invented  a  military  land 
torpedo,  which  he  pretends  will  blow  up  a  whole 
battalion. 

The  author  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  thinks  the 
American  edition  of  her  poem  much  handsomer 
typographically  than  the  English  edition. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  been  for  many  months 
residing  in  Naples  and  Florence,  and  busily  occupied 
in  his  art.  He  proposes  to  occupy  the  winter  in  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  East. 

Two  distinguished  Spanish  artists  have  left  Madrid 
for  El  Carpio,  in  order  to  make  sketches  and  obser- 
vations on  the  spot  for  a  picture  to  represent  the 
Battle  of  Alcolea  in  all  its  details. 

A  Spanish  paper,  the  Alto  Arar/on,  states  that 
the  Junta  intends  to  ask  the  French  Government  to 
fix  the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  at  some  place 
not  less  than  forty  leagues  from  the  frontier. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  just  sent  to 
the  Pope,  as  a  mark  of  filial  devotedness,  a  magni- 
ficent Roman  Missal,  on  which  the  best  workmen  of 
Vienna  had  been  engaged  for  several  years  past. 

The  London  weekly  journal,  Happy  Hours,  gets 
all  its  best  stories  and  poems  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Mr.  Winter's  poem,  "  Love's  Queen," 
and  "  The  Face  in  the  Glass  "  are  the  latest  unac- 
knowledged articles  appropriated  by  our  English 
cousin. 

Concerning  the  Lanterne,  a  letter  from  Paris 
says  :  "  M.  Rochefort's  paper  has  encountered  the 
"  Nemesis  "  of  most  scandalous  publications,  and  has 
become  "  dull."  In  France  this  is  fatal,  and  French- 
men are  not  content  to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  few 
pages  of  praise  of  M.  Rochefort,  and  oft-repeated 
abuse  of  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Imperi- 
al." The  consequence  is  that  the  sale  of  the  paper 
is  rapidly  declining. 

The  Gaulois  remarks  on  a  curious  coincidence. 
"  Acklina  Patti  (Marquise  de  Caux)  has  taken  an 
apartment,  154  Champs  Elysees,  exactly  above 
that  occupied  by  Victoria  Balfe,  daughter  of  the 
composer  of  the  '  Bohemian  Girl,'  &c,  and  herself  a 
brilliant  actress,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir 
John  Crampton,  Bart,  became  English  Ambassa- 
dress to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  by  her  subsequent 
marriage  to  the  Due  de  Frias,  the  wife  of  a  Spanish 
grandee." 

The  farewell  appearance  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  in 
Dublin,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  is  said  to  have  caused 
more  enthusiasm  than  any  similar  event  within  liv- 
ing recollection.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  persons 
paid  high  prices  for  places  behind  the  scenes,  in 
despair  of  finding  room  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
A  hundred  constables  escorted  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to 
the  theatre,  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  taking  the 
horses  from  her  carriage.  On  the  return  journey 
even  this  escort  was   of  no   avail:  the   coach   was 


stormed,  the  coachman  lost  his  seat,  and  the  consta- 
bles were  overpowered,  after  a  "tremendous  en- 
counter," in  which  staves  were  freely  used.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  that  a  fear  began  to  gain 
ground  that  the  revolt  against  authority  had  a  polit- 
ical significance,  and  telegrams  were  sent  oft'  in  hot 
haste  to  the  various  barracks,  though  they  were 
afterwards  countermanded. 

Lord  Lytton's  reconstructed  play  does  not  find 
much  favor  among  the  English  dramatic  critics,  one 
of  whom  says  :  " '  The  Rightful  Heir '  will  add 
nothing  to  Lord  Lytton's  literary  reputation,  if, 
indeed,  it  do  not  precipitate  the  inquiry  whether  his 
lordship  has  any  right  to  be  accounted  a  poet  at  all ; 
while  it  certainly  will  not  deduct  from  the  condem- 
nation passed  upon  '  The  Sea  Captain '  by  a  former 
generation.  The  play  may  attain  the  sort  of  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  which  the  exertions  of  bill-stickers 
and  the  energy  of  advertisement  agents  secure  for 
dramas  which  are  absolutely  destitute  of  merit,  — 
may  run  for  a  while  and  then  fall  dead,  never  to 
rise  again.  As  a  work  to  be  read,  '  The  Rightful 
Heir  '  must  fail  to  commend  itself  even  to  the  most 
tolerant.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  accept- 
ance of  affectation  for  fancy  and  stilted  verbiage  for 
poetic  thought." 

The  Societe' Franklin  of  Paris  is  an  institution  that 
could  be  imitated  in  this  country  with  very  beneficial 
results.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  in  other  words,  the  establishing  of 
libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  through- 
out France.  The  system  is  thus  explained  by  a 
writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats :  "  The  purchase  of 
a  single  book  is  an  expense  to  the  peasant  or  work- 
man ;  that  of  two,  three,  or  ten  books  requires  alto- 
gether too  much  money.  But  how  can  the  peasant 
and  the  workman  improve  their  minds  without  books  ? 
How  can  they  sharpen  their  understanding  and  be- 
come educated  people  without  books  ?  It  is  only  in 
books  that  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  a  somewhat 
more  serious  training,  and  it  is  only  by  founding  pub- 
lic libraries  that  the  people  will  be  enabled  to  procure 
these  books  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  At  a  very 
moderate  figure,  we  say,  —  not  entirely  gratuitously. 
It  is  better  for  all  of  us  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
fact,  that  we  have  to  pay  for  services  rendered.  '  A 
penny  a  week,'  said  Pitt,  '  is  a  tax  large  enough  to 
upset  the  world.'  At  the  same  rate  a  certain  num- 
ber of  subscribers  may  read  a  pretty  large  number 
of  books,  by  circulating  them  among  themselves. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  the  founding  of  a  public  libra-, 
ry  ;  the  main  point  is,  that  somebody  start  the  thing ; 
that  done,  it  will  go  on  of  itself.  Jean  Mace,  of 
Beblenheim,  began  one  with  twelve  volumes,  which 
he  ranged  on  a  board  on  the  ground  ;  to-day  the 
public  library  thence  sprung  numbers  more  than  2,000 
volumes,  and  everywhere  in  Alsace  ■  libraries  have 
been  established  after  his  example,  which  are  in- 
creasing with  equal  rapidity.  If  you  live  in  a  small 
town,  or  in  a  village,  come  to  an  understanding  with 
some  neighbors,  and  put  yourselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Societe  Franklin  (Franklin  Associa- 
tion) ;  this  association  will  at  once  send  you,  '  free  of 
postage,'  a  catalogue  of  works,  recognized  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  to  go  into  a  popular  library,  and 
upon  which  it  has  obtained  a  large  reduction  in 
price  from  the  publishers.  If  you  do  but  express 
the  wish,  it  will  buy  for  you  such  books  as  you  may 
desire,  have  them  bound,  and  forward  them  prompt- 
ly, —  the  whole  at  the  lowest  price  and  without  any 
charge  of  commission." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


DARTMOOR. 


The  well-weighed  decision  of  Miss  Stanbury  re- 
specting the  Stanbury-Trevelyan  arrangement  at 
Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  communicated  to 
Dorothy  as  the  two  walked  home  at  night  across 
the  Close  from  Mrs.  MacHugh's  house,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Dorothy  as  being  wise  and  proper.  It 
amounted  to.  this.  If  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  be- 
have herself  with  propriety  in  her  retirement  at  the 
Clock  House,  no  further  blame  in  the  matter  should 
be  attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  for  receiving  her,  — 
at  any  rate,  in  Dorothy's  hearing.  The  existing 
scheme,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  accepted  scheme.  But  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
should  be  indiscreet,  —  if,  for  instance,  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  show  himself  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  — 
then,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  Miss  Stanbury 
would  speak  out,  and  would  speak  out  very  loudly. 
All  this  Dorothy  understood,  and  she  could  perceive 
that  her  aunt  had  strong  suspicion  that  there  would 
be  indiscretion. 

"  I  never  knew  one  like  her,"  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
"  who,  when  she  'd  got  away  from  one  man,  did  n't 
want  to  have  another  dangling  after  her." 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  after  the  party  at 
Mrs.  MacHugh's,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  hardly 
been  three  weeks  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  before  the 
tidings  which  Miss  Stanbury  almost  expected  reached 
her  ears. 

"  The  Colonel 's  been  at  the  Clock  House,  ma'am," 
said  Martha. 

Now,  it  was  quite  understood  in  the  Close,  by  this 
time,  that  "  The  Colonel "  meant  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  No ! " 

"  I  'm  told  he  has  though,  ma'am,  for  sure  and 
certain." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  Giles  Hickbody  was  down  at  Lessboro',  and 
see'd  him  hisself,  —  a  portly,  middle-aged  man,  — 
not  one  of  your  young  scampish-like  lovers." 

"  That 's  the  man." 

"  O  yes.     He  went  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney, 


as  sure  as  anything ;  —  hired  Mrs.  Clegg's  chaise 
and  pair,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  house  as 
open  as  anything.  When  Giles  asked  in  the  yard, 
they  told  him  as  how  that  was  the  married  lady's 
young  man." 

"  I  'd  like  to  be  at  his  tail  —  so  I  would  —  with 
a  mop-handle,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  whose  hatred 
for  those  sins  by  which  the  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  world  are  destroyed  was  not  only  sin- 
cere, but  intense.     "  Well,  and  what  then  V  " 

"  He  came  back  and  slept  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  that 
night, — at  least  that  was  what  he  said  he  should  do." 

Miss  Stanbury,  however,  was  not  so  precipitate  or 
uncharitable  as  to  act  strongly  upon  information 
such  as  this.  Before  she  even  said  a  word  to  Doro- 
thy, she  made  further  inquiry.  She  made  very 
minute  inquiry,  writing  even  to  her  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  Mrs.  Ellison,  of  Lessboro',  —  writ- 
ing to  that  lady  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  letter. 
At  last  it  became  a  fact  proved  to  her  mind  that 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the  Clock  House,  had 
been  received  there,  and  had  remained  there  for 
hours,  —  had  been  allowed  access  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, and  had  slept  the  night  at  the  inn  at  Lessboro'. 
The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Miss  Stanbury's  mind, 
that  even  false  hair,  Dr.  Colenso,  and  penny  news- 
papers, did  not  account  for  it. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  the  Evil  One  has 
been  allowed  to  come  among  us  in  person  because 
of  our  sins,"  she  said  to  Martha ;  —  and  she  meant 
it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  may  be 
remembered,  had  hired  Mrs.  Crocket's  open  car- 
riage, and  the  three  young  women,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
Nora,  and  Priscilla,  made  a  little  excursion  to 
Princetown,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  picnic. 
At  Princetown,  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor,  about 
nine  miles  from  Nuncombe  Putney,  is  the  prison 
establishment  at  which  are  kept  convicts  undergoing 
penal  servitude.  It  is  regarded  by  all  the  country 
round  with  great  interest,  chiefly  because  the  pris- 
oners now  and  again  escape,  and  then  there  comes  a 
period  of  interesting  excitement  until  the  escaped 
felon  shall  have  been  again  taken.     How  can  you 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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tell  where  he  may  be,  or  whether  it  may  not  suit 
him  to  find  his  rest  in  your  own  cupboard,  or  under 
your  own  bed  ?  And  then,  as  escape  without  no- 
tice will  of  course  be  the  felon's  object,  to  attain 
that  he  will  probably  cut  your  throat,  and  the 
throat  of  everybody  belonging  to  you.  All  which 
considerations  give  an  interest  to  Princetown,  and 
excite  in  the  hearts  of  the  Devonians  of  these  parts 
a  strong  affection  for  the  Dartmoor  prison.  Of 
those  who  visit  Princetown,  comparatively  few  effect 
an  entrance  within  the  walls  of  the  jail.  They 
look  at  the  gloomy  place  with  a  mysterious  interest, 
feeling  something  akin  to  envy  for  the  prisoners 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  solving  the  mys- 
teries of  prison  life,  and  who  know  how  men  feel 
when  they  have  their  hair  cut  short,  and  are  free 
from  moral  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and 
are  moved  about  in  gangs,  and  treated  like  wild 
beasts. 

But  the  journey  to  Princetown,  from  whatever 
side  it  is  approached,  has  the  charm  of  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery.  The  spot  itself  is  ugly  enough  ; 
but  you  cannot  go  thither  without  breathing  the 
sweetest,  freshest  air,  and  encountering  that  delight- 
ful sense  of  romance  which  moorland  scenery  al- 
ways produces.  The  idea  of  our  three  friends  was 
to  see  the  Moor  rather  than  the  prison,  to  learn 
something  of  the  country  around,  and  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  eating  a  sandwich  sitting  on  a  hillock, 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  good  din- 
ner with  chairs  and  tables.  A  bottle  of  sherry  and 
water  and  a  paper  of  sandwiches  contained  their 
whole  banquet ;  for  ladies,  though  they  like  good 
things  at  picnics,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times,  al- 
most as  well  as  men  like  them,  very  seldom  prepare 
dainties  for  themselves  alone.  Men  are  wiser  and 
more  thoughtful,  and  are  careful  to  have  the  good 
things,  even  if  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  without  com- 
panionship. 

Mrs.  Crocket's  boy,  though  he  was  only  about 
three  feet  high,  was  a  miracle  of  skill  and  discretion. 
He  used  the  machine,  as  the  patent  drag  is  called, 
in  going  down  the  hills  with  the  utmost  care.  He 
never  forced  the  beast  beyond  a  walk  if  there  was 
the  slightest  rise  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  there  was 
always  a  rise,  the  journey  was  slow.  But  the  three 
ladies  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  in  better  spirits  than  she  herself  had  thought  to 
be  possible  for  her  in  her  present  condition.  Most 
of  us  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a  dram  of  spirits 
will  create,  —  that  a  so-called  nip  of  brandy  will 
create  hilarity,  or,  at  least,  alacrity,  and  that  a  glass 
of  sherry  will  often  "  pick  up  "  and  set  in  order  the 
prostrate  animal  and  mental  faculties  of  the  drink- 
er. But  we  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact 
that  copious  draughts  of  fresh  air  —  of  air  fresh  and 
unaccustomed  —  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect. 
We  do  know  that  now  and  again  it  is  very  essential 
to  "  change  the  air " ;  but  we  generally  consider 
that,  to  do  that  with  any  chance  of  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  far  afield ;  and  we  think  also  that 
such  change  of  the  air  is  only  needful  when  sickness 
of  the  body  has  come  upon  us,  or  when  it  threatens 
to  come.  We  are  seldom  aware  that  we  may  im- 
bibe long  potations  of  pleasure  and  healthy  excite- 
ment without  perhaps  going  out  of  our  own  county ; 
that  such  potations  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
most  of  us  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  half  a 
crown  a  head,  all  expenses  told.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
probably  did  not  know  that  the  cloud  was  lifted  off 
her  mind,  and  the  load  of  her  sorrow  made  light  to 
her,  by  the  special  vigor  of  the  air  of  the  moor  ;  but 


she  did  know  that  she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that 
the  world  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  it  had  been 
for  months  past. 

When  they  had  sat  upon  their  hillocks,  and  eat- 
en their  sandwiches,  —  regretting  that  the  basket  of 
provisions  had  not  been  bigger,  —  and  had  drunk 
their  sherry  and  water  out  of  the  little  horn  mug 
which  Mrs.  Crocket  had  lent  them,  Nora  start- 
ed off  across  the  moorland  alone.  The  horse  had 
been  left  to  be  fed  in  Princetown,  and  they  had 
walked  back  to  a  bush  under  which  they  had  rashly 
left  their  basket  of  provender  concealed.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  on  that  day  there  was  no  es- 
caped felon  about  to  watch  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  food  and  the  drink  had  been  found  secure. 
Nora  had  gone  off,  and  as  her  sister  and  Priscilla 
sat  leaning  against  their  hillocks,  with  their  backs  to 
the  road,  she  could  be  seen  standing  now  on  one 
little  eminence  and  now  on  another,  thinking, 
doubtless,  as  she  stood  on  the  one  how  good  it  would 
be  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  and,  as  she  stood  on 
the  other,  how  much  better  to  be  Mrs.  Hugh  Stan- 
bury.  Only,  —  before  she  could  be  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stanbury  it  would  be  necessary  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbury  should  share  her  opinion,  —  and  necessary 
also  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife.  "  I 
should  never  do  to  be  a  very  poor  man's  wife,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  remembered,  as  she  said  it,  that 
in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  her  being  Lady 
Peterborough,  the  man  who  was  to  be  Lord  Peter- 
borough was  at  any  rate  ready  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and  on  that  side  there  were  none  of  those  difficul- 
ties about  house,  and  money,  and  position  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Hugh  Stanbury  side  of  the 
question.  She  was  not,  she  thought,  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  very  poor  man  ;  but  she  conceived  of  her- 
self that  she  would  do  very  well  as  a  future  Lady 
Peterborough  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Monkhams. 

She  was  so  far  vain  as  to  fancy  that  she  could 
look,  and  speak,  and  move,  and  have  her  being,  after 
the  fashion  which  is.  approved  for  the  Lady  Peter- 
boroughs  of  the  world.  It  was  not  clear  to  her  that 
nature  had  not  expressly  intended  her  to  be  a  Lady 
Peterborough.  Whereas,  as  far  as  she  could  see, 
Nature  had  not  intended  her  to  be  a  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stanbury,  with  a  precarious  income  of  perhaps  ten 
guineas  a  week  when  journalism  was  doing  well. 
So  she  moved  on  to  another  little  eminence  to  think 
of  it  there.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  if  she  should 
accept  Mr.  Glascock  she  would  sell  herself,  and  not 
give  herself  away  ;  and  she  had  told  herself  scores 
of  times  before  this,  that  a  young  woman  should 
give  herself  away,  and  not  sell  herself;  —  should 
either  give  herself  away,  or  keep  herself  to  herself 
as  circumstances  might  go.  She  had  been  quite 
sure  that  she  would  never  sell  herself.  But  this  was 
a  lesson  which  she  had  taught  herself  when  she  was 
very  young,  before  she  had  come  to  understand  the 
world  and  its  hard  necessities.  Nothing,  she  now 
told  herself,  could  be  worse  than  to  hang  like  a  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  a  poor  man.  It  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  give  herself  away  for  love,  — 
but  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  the  means 
of  ruining  the  man  she  loved,  even  if  that  man  were 
willing  to  be  so  ruined.  And  then  she  thought  that 
she  could  also  love  that  other  man  a  little,  —  could 
love  him  sufficiently  for  comfortable  domestic  pur- 
poses. And  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  pleasant 
to  have  all  the  troubles  of  her  life  settled  for  her. 
If  she  were  Mrs.  Glascock,  known  to  the  world  as 
the  future  Lady  Peterborough,  would  it  not  be  with- 
in her  power  to  bring  her  sister  and  her  sister's  bus- 
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band  again  together  ?  The  tribute  of  the  Monk- 
hams  authority  and  influence  to  her  sister's  side  of 
the  question  would  be  most  salutary.  She  tried  to 
make  herself  believe  that  in  this  way  she  would  be 
doing  a  good  deed.  Upon  the  whole,  she  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Glascock  should  give  her  another  chance 
she  would  accept  him.  And  he  had  distinctly  prom- 
ised that  he  would  give  her  another  chance.  It 
might  be  that  this  unfortunate  quarrel  in  the  Tre- 
velyan  family  would  deter  him.  People  do  not  wish 
to  ally  themselves  with  family  quarrels.  But  if  the 
chance  came  in  her  way  she  would  accept  it.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  that,  when  she  turned 
round  from  off  the  last  knoll  on  which  she  had 
stood,  to  return  to  her  sister  and  Priscilla  Stanbury. 

They  two  had  sat  still  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn 
bush,  looking  at  Nora  as  she  was  wandering  about, 
and  talking  together  more  freely  than  they  had  ever 
done  before  on  the  circumstances  that  had  brought 
them  together.  "  How  pretty  she  looks ! "  Priscilla 
had  said,  as  Nora  was  standing  with  her  figure 
clearly  marked  by  the  light. 

"Yes;  she  is  very  pretty,  and  has  been  much 
admired.  This  terrible  affair  of  mine*  is  a  cruel 
blow  to  her." 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  bad  for  her  to  come  and 
live  here  —  without  society." 

"Not  exactly  that,  —  though  of  course  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  go  out.  And  I  don't  know  how 
a  girl  is  ever  to  get  settled  in  the  world  unless  she 
goes  out.  But  it  is  always  an  injury  to  be  connect- 
ed in  any  way  with  a  woman  who  is  separated  from 
her  husband.     It  must  be  bad  for  you." 

"  It  won't  hurt  me,"  said  Priscilla.  "  Nothing  of 
that  kind  can  hurt  me." 

"  I  mean  that  people  say  such  ill-natured  things." 

"  I  stand  alone,  and  can  take  care  of  myself,"  said 
Priscilla.  "  I  defy  the  evil  tongues  of  all  the  world 
to  hurt  me.  My  personal  cares  are  limited  to  an 
old  gown,  and  bread  and  cheese.  I  like  a  pair  of 
gloves  to  go  to  church  with,  but  that  is  only  the 
remnant  of  a  prejudice.  The  world  has  so  very  lit- 
tle to  give  me,  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  sure  that  it 
will  take  nothing  away." 

"  And  you  are  contented  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  that  I  am  contented.  I 
hardly  think  that  anybody  ought  to  be  contented. 
Should  my  mother  die  and  Dorothy  remain  with  my 
aunt,  or  get  married,  I  should  be  utterly  alone  in 
the  world.  Providence,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
has  made  me  a  lady  after  a  fashion,  so  that  I  can't 
live  with  the  ploughmen's  wives,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  so  used  me  in  other  respects  that  I  can't 
live  with  anybody  else." 

"  Why  should  not  you  get  married,  as  well  as 
Dorothy  ?  " 

"  Who  would  have  me  ?  And  if  I  had  a  husband 
I  should  want  a  good  one,  —  a  man  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and  a  heart.  Even  if  I  were  young 
and  good-looking,  or  rich,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
please  myself.  As  it  is  I  am  as  likely  to  be  taken 
bodily  to  heaven  as  to  become  any  man's  wife." 

"  I  suppose  most  women  think  so  of  themselves  at 
some  time,  and  yet  they  are  married." 

"  I  am  not  fit  to  marry.  I  am  often  cross,  and  I 
like  my  own  way,  and  I  have  a  distaste  for  men.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  whom  I  wished  even  to 
make  my  intimate  friend.  I  should  think  any  man 
an  idiot  who  began  to  make  soft  speeches  to  me, 
and  I  should  tell  him  so." 

"  All,  you  might  find  it  different  when  he  went 
on  with  it ! " 


"  But  I  think,"  said  Priscilla,  "  that,  when  a  wo- 
man is  married,  t  here  is  nothing  to  which  she  should 
not  submit  on  be'l  alf  of  her  husband." 

"  You  mean  that  for  me." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it  for  you.  How  should  I  not 
be  thinking  of  you,  living,  as  you  are,  under  the 
same  roof  with  us  ?  And  I  am  thinking  of  Louey." 
Louey  was  the  baby.  "  What  are  you  to  do  when 
after  a  year  or  two  his  father  shall  send  for  him  to 
have  him  under  his  own  care  ?  " 

"  Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  eagerly. 

"  That  is  easily  said  ;  but  I  suppose  the  power  of 
doing  as  he  pleased  would  be  with  him." 

"  Why  should  it  be  with  him  ?  I  do  not  at  all 
know  that  it  would  be  with  him.  I  have  not  left 
his  house.     It  is  that  he  has  turned  me  out." 

"  There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt  what 
you  should  do,"  said  Priscilla,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  got  up  from  her  seat  under  the  thorn 
bush. 

"  What  should  I  do  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Go  back  to  him." 

"I  will  to-morrow  if  he  will  write  and  ask  me. 
Nay,  how  could  I  help  myself?  I  am  his  creature, 
and  must  go  or  come  as  he  bids  me.  I  am  here 
only  because  he  has  sent  me." 

"  You  should  write  and  ask  him  to  take  you." 

"  Ask  him  to  forgive  me  because  he  has  ill  treated 
me?" 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Priscilla,  standing 
over  her  companion,  who  was  still  lying  under  the 
bush.  "  All  that  is  twopenny-halfpenny  pride, 
which  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  more 
right  you  have  been  hitherto  the  better  you  can 
afford  to  go  on  being  right.  What  is  it  that  we  all 
live  upon  but  self-esteem  ?  When  we  want  praise, 
it  is  only  because  praise  enables  us  to  think  well  of 
ourselves.  Every  one  to  himself  is  the  centre  and 
pivot  of  all  the  world." 

"  It 's  a  very  poor  world  that  goes  round  upon 
my  pivot,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  I  don't  know  now  this  quarrel  came  up,"  ex- 
claimed Priscilla,  "  and  I  don't  care  to  know.  But 
it  seems  a  trumpery  quarrel,  —  as  to  who  should 
beg  each  other's  pardon  first,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Sheer  and  simple  nonsense  !  Ask  him  to  let 
all  be  forgotten.     I  suppose  he  loves  you  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  know  ?     He  did  once." 

"  And  you  love  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  love  him  certainly." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  a  doubt.  Here 
is  Jack  with  the  carriage,  and  if  we  don't  mind  he  '11 
pass  us  by  without  seeing  us." 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  got  up,  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  Jack's  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  horse,  they  called  to  Nora,  who  was 
still  moving  about  from  one  knoll  to  another,  and 
who  had  showed  no  desire  to  abandon  the  contem- 
plations in  which  she  had  been  eDgaged. 

It  had  been  midday  before  they  left  home  in  the 
morning,  and  they  were  due  to  be  at  home  in  time 
for  tea,  —  which  is  an  epoch  in  the  day  generally 
allowed  to  be  more  elastic  than  some  others.  When 
Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  in  the  cottage,  her  hour  for  tea 
had  been  six ;  this  had  been  stretched  to  half  past 
seven  when  she  received  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the 
Clock  House ;  and  it  was  half  past  eight  before 
Jack  landed  them  at  their  door.  It  was  manifest  to 
them  all,  as  they  entered  the  house,  that  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  in  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  opened 
the  door  for  them.     She  did  not  speak,  however,  till 
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they  were  all  within  the  passage.  Then  she  uttered 
a  few  words  very  solemnly.  "  There  be  a  gentle- 
man come,"  she  said. 

"  A  gentleman ! "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  thinking 
in  the  first  moment  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond of  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  He  be  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  girl  bobbing  her 
head  at  Nora. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Nora  sank  speechless  into  the 
chair  which  stood  in  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  GENTLEMAN  COMES  TO  NUNCOMBE  .PUTNEY. 

It  soon  became  known  to  them  all,  as  they  re- 
mained clustered  in  the  hall,  that  Mr.  Glascock  was 
in  the  house.  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  out  to  them  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  at  Nunconibe  Put- 
ney for  the  last  five  hours,  and  that  he  had  asked 
for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  whe%  he  called.  It  became  evi- 
dent, as  the  affairs  of  the  evening  went  on,  that  Mrs. 
Stanbury  had  for  a  few  minutes  been  thrown  into  a 
terrible  state  of  amazement,  thinking  that  "  The 
Colonel "  had  appeared.  The  strange  gentleman, 
however,  having  obtained  admittance,  explained 
who  he  was,  saying  that  he  was  very  desiroue  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  and  Miss  Rowley. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  a  glimmer  of  light  did 
make  its  way  into  Mrs.  Stanbury's  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  three  trav- 
ellers arrived,  she  had  been  in  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Glascock  had  declared  that  he  would  take  a 
walk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  had  ex- 
pressed high  approval  of  Mrs.  Crocket's  culinary 
skill.  When  Mrs.  Crocket  heard  that  she  had  en- 
tertained the  son  of  a  lord,  she  was  very  loud  in  her 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  eaten  two 
mutton  chops  and  called  for  a  third.  He  had 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  apply  himself  to  the  sec- 
ond half  of  an  apple-pie,  and  had  professed  himself 
to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  Devonshire  cream. 
"  It 's  them  counter-skippers  as  turns  up  their  little 
noses  at  the  victuals  as  is  set  before  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Crocket. 

After  his  dinner  Mr.  Glascock  had  returned  to 
the  Clock  House,  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Stanbury,  not  much  to  her  delight 
or  to  his,  when  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the 
door. 

"  He  is  to  go  back  to  Lessboro'  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury  in  a  whisper.        < 

"  Of  course  you  must  see  him  before  he  goes  '?  " 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her  sister.  There  had,  as 
was  natural,  been  very  much  said  between  the  two 
sisters  about  Mr,  Glascock.  Nora  had  abstained 
from  asserting  in  any  decided  way  that  she  disliked 
the  man,  and  had  always  absolutely  refused  to 
allow  Hugh  Stanbury's  name  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  question.  Whatever  might  be  her  own  thoughts 
about  Hugh  Stanbury,  she  had  kept  them  even 
from  her  sister.  When  her  sister  had  told  her  that 
she  had  refused  Mr.  Glascock  because  of  Hugh,  she 
had  shown  herself  to  be  indignant,  and  had  since 
that  said  one  or  two  fine  things  as  to  her  capacity 
to  refuse  a  brilliant  offer  simply  because  the  man 
who  made  it  was  indifferent  to  her.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had  learned  from  her  that  her  suitor  had  de- 
clared his  intention  to  persevere  ;  and  here  was  per- 
severance with  a  vengeance  !  "  Of  course  you 
must  see  him  —  at  once,"   said    Mrs.    Trevelyan. 


Nora  for  a  few  seconds  had  remained  silent,  and 
then  had  run  up  to  her  room.  Her  sister  followed 
her  instantly. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  "  said  Priscilla 
to  her  mother. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Rowley,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Stanbury  told  all  that  she  knew.  She 
had  seen  from  his  card  that  he  was  an  Honorable 
Mr.  Glascock.  She  had  collected  from  what  he 
had  said  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  two  ladies. 
Her  conviction  was  strong  in  Mr.  Glascock's  fa- 
vor, —  thinking,  as  she  expressed  herself,  that 
everything  was  right  and  proper,  —  but  she  could 
hardly  explain  why  she  thought  so. 

"  I  do  wish  that  they  had  never  come,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, who  could  not  rid  herself  of  an  idea  that  there 
must  be  danger  in  having  to  do  with  women  who 
had  men  running  after  them. 

"  Of  course  I  '11  see  him,"  said  Nora  to  her  sister. 
"  I  have  not  refused  to  see  him.  Why  do  you  scold 
me?" 

"  I  have  not  scolded  you,  Nora ;  but  I  do  want 
you  to  think  how  immensely  important  this  is." 

"  Of  course  it  is  important." 

"  And  so  much  the  more  so  because  of  my  misfor- 
tunes !  Think  how  good  he  must  be,  how  strong  must 
be  his  attachment,  when  he  comes  down  here  after 
you  in  this  way." 

"  But  I  have  to  think  of  my  own  feelings." 

"  You  know  you  like  him.  You  have  told  me  so. 
And  only  fancy  what  mamma  will  feel !  Such  a 
position  !  And  the  man  so  excellent !  Everybody 
says  that  he  has  n't  a  fault  in  any  way." 

"  I  hate  people  without  faults." 

"  O  Nora,  Nora,  that  is  foolish !  There,  there  ; 
you  must  go  down.  Pray,  —  pray,  do  not  let  any 
absurd  fancy  stand  in  your  way,  and  destroy  every- 
thing. It  will  never  come  again,  Nora.  And,  only 
think  ;  it  is  all  now  your  own,  if  you  will  only  whisper 
one  word." 

"  Ah  !  —  one  word,  —  and  that  a  falsehood ! " 

"  No,  —  no,  Say  you  will  try  to  love  him,  and 
that  will  be  enough.     And  you  do  love  him  ?  " 

"  Do  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  doT  It  is  only  the  opposition  of  your 
nature  that  makes  you  fight  against  him.  Will  you 
go  now  ?  " 

"  Let  me  be  for  two  minutes  by  myself,"  said  No- 
ra, "  and  then  I  '11  come  down.  Tell  him  that  I  'm 
coming."  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stooped  over  her,  kissed 
her,  and  then  left  her. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  stood  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  held  her  hands  up  to 
her  forehead.  She  had  been  far  from  thinking, 
when  she  was  considering  the  matter  easily  among 
the  hillocks,  that  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  de- 
cision would  come  upon  her  so  instantaneously.  She 
had  told  herself  only  this  morning  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  accept  the  man,  if  he  should  ever  ask  a  sec- 
ond time  ;  —  and  he  had  come  already.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  her  in  the  village  while  she  had 
been  thinking  whether  he  would  ever  come  across 
her  path  again.  She  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  her  now  to  have  gone  down  with  a 
"  yes  "  in  her  mouth,  if  her  sister  had  not  pressed  her 
so  hard  to  say  that  "  yes." 

The  very  pressure  from  her  sister  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  such  pressure  ought  to  be  resisted.  Why 
should  there  have  been  pressure,  unless  there  were 
reasons   against  her  marrying  him  ?     And  yet,  if 
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she  chose  to  take  him,  who  would  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  her  ?  Hugh  Stanbury  had  never 
spoken  to  her  a  word  that  would  justify  her  in  even 
supposing  that  he  would  consider  himself  to  be  ill 
used.  All  others  of  her  friends  would  certainly  re- 
joice, would  applaud  her,  pat  her  on  the  back,  cover 
her  with  caresses,  and  tell  her  that  she  had  been 
born  under  a  happy  star.  And  she  did  like  the 
man.  Nay,  —  she  thought  she  loved  him.  She 
withdrew  her  hands  from  her  brow,  assured  her- 
self that  her  lot  in  life  was  cast,  and  with  hur- 
rying fingers  attempted  to  smooth  her  hair  and  to 
arrange  her  ribbons  before  the  glass.  She  would 
go  to  the  encounter  boldly  and  accept  him  hon- 
estly. It  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  What  might 
she  not  do  for  brothers  and  sisters  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  Peterborough  of  Monkhams  ?  She  saw  that 
that  arrangement  before  the  glass  could  be  of  no 
service,  and  she  stepped  quickly  to  the  door.  If  he 
did  not  like  her  as  she  was,  he  need  not  ask  her. 
Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  would  do  it.  But 
as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which 
she  knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  there  came 
over  her  a  cold  feeling  of  self-accusation,  —  almost 
of  disgrace.  "  I  do  not  care,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
that  I  'm  right."  She  opened  the  door  quickly,  that 
there  might  be  no  further  doubt,  and  found  that 
she  was  alone  with  him. 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  that  I  am  persecuting  you." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  think  that,"  she  answered. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  My  dear  father, 
who  has  always  been  my  best  friend,  is  very  ill. 
He  is  at  Naples,  and  I  must  go  to  him.  He  is  very 
old,  you  know, — over  eighty,  and  will  never  live 
to  come  back  to  England.  From  what  I  hear,  I 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  remain  with  him  till 
everything  is  over." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  was^so  old  as  that." 

"  They  say  that  he  can  hardly  live  above  a  month 
or  two.  He  will  never  see  my  wife,  —  if  I  can  have 
a  wife ;  bu*  I  should  like  to  tell  him,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, —  that  —  that  —  " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Glascock." 

"I  told  you  that  I  should  come  to  you  again,  and 
as  I  may  possibly  linger  at  Naples  all  the  winter,  I 
could  not  go  without  seeing  you.  Miss  Rowley,  may 
I  hope  that  you  can  love  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  stood  look- 
ing away  from  him  with  her  hands  clasped  together. 
Had  he  asked  her  whether  she  would  be  his  wife,  it 
is  possible  that  the  answer  which  she  had  prepared 
would  have  been  spoken.  But  he  had  put  the 
question  in  another  form.  Did  she  love  him  ?  If 
she  could  only  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  could 
love  him,  she  might  be  lady  of  Monkhams  before 
the  next  summer  had  come  round. 

"  Nora,"  he  said,  "  do  you  think  that  you  can 
love  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  there  was  something  almost 
of  fierceness  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  answered 
him. 

"  And  must  that  be  your  final  answer  to  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Glascock,  what  can  I  say  ? "  she  replied. 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  —  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  I  came  into  this  room  determined  to 
accept  you.  But  you  are  so  good,  and  so  kind,  and 
so  upright  that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  I 
do  not  love  you.  I  ought  not  to  take  what  you  offer 
me.  If  I  did,  it  would  be  because  you  are  rich,  and 
a  lord,  and  not  because  I  love  you.  I  love  some 
one  else.     There,  —  pray,  pray,  do  not  tell  of  me, 


but  I  do."  Then  she  flung  away  from  him,  and  hid 
her  face  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  out  of  the  light. 

Her  lover  stood  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  go  on 
with  the  conversation,  not  knowing  how  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  After  what  she  had  now  said  to  him  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  press  her  further.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so. 
When  a  lady  is  frank  enough  to  declare  that  her 
heart  is  not  her  own  to  give,  a  man  can  hardly  wish 
to  make  further  prayer  for  the  gift.  "  If  so,"  he 
said,  "  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  hope." 

She  was  sobbing,  and  could  not  answer  him.  She 
was  half  repentant,  partly  proud  of  what  she  had 
done,  —  half  repentant  in  that  she  had  lost  what 
had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good,  and  full  of  remorse 
in  that  she  had  so  unnecessarily  told  her  secret. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  assure  you  that 
what  you  have  told  me  shall  never  be  repeated  by 
my  lips." 

She  thanked  him  for  this  by  a  motion  of  her  head 
and  hand,  not  by  words,  —  and  then  he  was  gone. 
How  he  managed  to  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
her  sister,  or  whether  he  saw  them,  as  he  left  the 
house,  she  never  knew.  In  her  corner  of  the  sofa, 
weeping  in  the  dark,  partly  proud  and  partly  repent- 
ant, she  remained  till  her  sister  came  to  her.  "  Em- 
ily," she  said, jumping  up,  "say  nothing  about  it; 
not  a  word.  It  is  of  no  use.  The  thing  is  done 
and  over,  and  let  it  altogether  be  forgotten." 

"  It  is  done  and  over  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"Exactly;  —  and  I  suppose  a  girl  may  do  what 
she  likes  with  herself  in  that  way.  If  I  choose  to 
decline  to  take  anything  that  is  pleasant,  and  nice, 
and  comfortable,  nobody  has  a  right  to  scold  me. 
And  I  won't  be  scolded." 

"  But,  my  child,  who  is  scolding  you  ?  " 

"  You  mean  to  scold  me.  But  it  is  of  no  use. 
The  man  has  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Noth- 
ing that  you  can  say  or  I  can  think  will  bring  him 
back  again.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  with  ev- 
erything that  the  world  has  to  give,  than  to  live 
here  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  and  to  have  to  go 
back  to  those  horrible  islands  next  year.  You 
can't  think  that  I  am  very  comfortable." 

"  But  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Nora?  " 

"  What  did  I  say  to  him  ?  What  could  I  say  to 
him?  Why  didn't  he  ask  me  to  be  his  wife, 
without  saying  anything  about  love?  He  asked 
me  if  I  loved  him.  Of  course  I  don't  love  him.  I 
would  have  said  I  did,  but  it  stuck  in  my  throat.  I 
am  willing  enough,  I  believe,  to  sell  myself  to  the 
devil,  butT  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Never  mind. 
It 's  done,  and  now  I  '11  go  to  bed." 

She  did  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  explained 
to  the  two  ladies  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  what 
had  occurred.  When  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  to  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  closeted 
with  her  would  probably  in  a  few  months  be  a  lord 
himself,  that  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  a  member  ot 
parliament,  and  one  of  those  who  are  decidedly 
born  with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  under- 
stood also  that  Nora  Rowley  had  refused  him,  she 
was  lost  in  amazement.  Mr.  Glascock  was  about 
forty  years  of- age,  and  appeared  to  Nora  Rowley, 
who  was  nearly  twenty  years  his  junior,  to  be  almost 
an  old  man.  But  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  was  over 
sixty,  Mr.  Glascock  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  The  bald  place  at  the  top  of  his  head 
simply  showed  that  he  had  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
the  gray  hairs  at  the  back  of  his  whiskers  were  no 
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more  than  outward  signs  of  manly  discretion.  She 
could  not  understand  why  any  girl  should  refuse  such 
an  offer  unless  the  man  were  himself  bad  in  morals  or 
in  temper.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told  her,  while 
Nora  and  Mr.  Glascock  were  closeted  together,  that 
he  was  believed  by  them  all  to  be  good  and  gentle. 
Nevertheless  she  felt  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
spect for  a  young  lady  who  had  refused  the  eldest 
son  of  a  lord.  Priscilla,  when  she  heard  what  had 
occurred,  expressed  to  her  mother  a  moderated  ap- 
proval. According  to  her  views  a  girl  would  much 
more  often  be  right  to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage 
than  to  accept  it,  let  him  who  made  the  offer  be  who 
he  might.  And  the  fact  of  the  man  having  been 
sent  away  with  a  refusal  somewhat  softened  Pris- 
cilla's  anger  at  his  coming  there  at  all. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  a  goose,"  said  she  to  her  mother ; 
"  and  I  hope  there  won't  be  any  more  of  this  kind 
running  after  them  while  they  are  with  us." 

Nora,  when  she  was  alone,  wept  till  her  heart  was 
almost  broken.  It  was  done,  and  the  man  was  gone, 
and  the  thing  was  over.  She  had  quite  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  realize  perfectly  the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  position  as  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  her  and  the  position  which  in  all 
probability  she  would  now  be  called  upon  to  fill. 
She  had  had  her  chance  and  Fortune  had  placed 
great  things  at  her  disposal.  It  must  be  said  of 
her  also  that  the  great  things  which  Fortune  had 
offered  to  her  were  treasures  very  valuable  in  her 
eyes.  Whether  it  be  right  and  wise  to  covet  or  to 
despise  wealth  and  rank,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  she  coveted  them.  She  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  believe  in  them,  and  she  did  believe  in  them. 
In  some  mysterious  manner  of  which  she  herself 
knew  nothing,  taught  by  some  preceptor  the  nobili- 
ty of  whose  lessons  she  had  not  recognized  though 
she  had  accepted  them,  she  had  learned  other  things 
also,  —  to  revere  truth  and  love,  and  to  be  ambi- 
tious as  regarded  herself  of  conferring  the  gift  of  her 
whole  heart  upon  some  one  whom  she  could  worship 
as  a  hero.  She  had  spoken  the  simple  truth  when 
she  had  told  her  sister  that  she  had  been  willing  to 
sell  herself  to  the  devil,  but  that  she  had  failed  in 
her  attempt  to  execute  the  contract.  But  now  as 
she  lay  weeping  Qn  her  bed,  tearing  herself  with  re- 
morse, picturing  to  herself  in  the  most  vivid  colors 
all  that  she  had  thrown  away,  telling  herself  of  all 
that  she  might  have  done  and  all  she  might  have 
been,  had  she  not  allowed  the  insane  folly  of  a  mo- 
ment to  get  the  better  of  her,  she  received  little  or 
no  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  she  had  been  true 
to  her  better  instincts.  She  had  told  the  man  that 
she  had  refused  him  because  she  loved  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  ;  —  at  least,  as  far  as  she  could  remember  what 
had  passed,  she  had  so  told  him.  And  how  mean  it 
was  of  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  actuated  by  an  in- 
sane passion  for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to 
her  of  love,  and  how  silly  of  her  afterwards  to  con- 
fess it !  Of  what  service  could  such  a  passion  be 
to  her  life  ?  Even  were  it  returned  she  could  not 
marry  such  a  one  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  knew 
enough  of  herself  to  be  quite  sure  that,  were  he  to 
ask  her  to  do  so  to-morrow,  she  would  refuse  him. 
Better  go  and  be  scorched,  and  bored  to  death  and 
buried  at  the  Mandarins,  than  to  attempt  to  regu- 
late a  poor  household  which,  as  soon  as  she  made 
one  of  its  number,  would  be  on  the  sure  road  to 
ruin  ! 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  her,  not  a  thought, 
hardly  an  idea,  —  something  of  a  waking  dream  that 
she  would  write  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  withdraw  all 


that  she  had  said.  Were  she  to  do  so  he  would 
probably  despise  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  despised 
her,  —  but  there  might  be  a  chance.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  such  a  declaration  would  bring  him  back 
tb  her,  —  and,  did  it  not  bring  him  back  to  her,  she 
would  only  be  where  she  was,  a  poor  lost,  ship- 
wrecked creature,  who  had  flung  herself  upon  the 
rocks  and  thrown  away  her  only  chance  of  a  pros- 
perous voyage  across  the  ocean  of  life ;  her  only 
chance,  for  she  was  not  like  other  girls,  who  at  any 
rate  remain  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  may  refit 
their  spars  and  still  win  their  way.  For  there  were 
to  be  no  more  seasons  in  London,  no  more  living  in 
Curzon  Street,  no  renewed  power  of  entering  the 
ballrooms  and  crowded  staircases  in  which  high- 
born wealthy  lovers  can  be  conquered.  A  great 
prospect  had  been  given  to  her,  and  she  had  flung  it 
aside  !  That  letter  of  retractation  was,  however,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
she  had  ever  thought  that  she  could  write  it.  She 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  coming  misery  and  remorse. 
In  her  wretchedness  she  fancied  that  she  had  abso- 
lutely disclosed  to  the  man  who  loved  her  the  name 
of  him  whom  she  had  been  mad  enough  to  say  that 
she  loved.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Let  it  be  as 
it  might,  she  was  destroyed. 

The  next  morning  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
pale  as  a  ghost;  and  they  who  saw  her  knew  at 
once  that  she  had  done  that  which  had  made  her  a 
wretched  woman. 


CHAPTER   XVHI. 

THE    STANBURY    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  proper  time,  when  the 
others  had  finished  their  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
Nora  Rowley  came  down  among  them  pale  as  a 
ghost.  Her  sister  had  gone  to  her  while  she  was 
dressing,  but  she  had  declared  that  she  would  prefer 
to  be  alone.  She  would  be  down  directly,  she  had 
said,  and  had  completed  her  toilet  without  even  the 
assistance  of  her  maid.  She  drank  her  cup  of  tea 
and  pretended  to  eat  her  toast ;  and  then  sat  herself 
down,  pale  as  a  ghost,  to  think  of  it  all  again.  It 
had  been  all  within  her  grasp,  —  all  of  which  she 
had  ever  dreamed  !  And  now  it  was  gone  !  Each 
of  her  three  companions  strove  from  time  to  time  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
resolute  in  her  refusal.  At  first,  till  her  utter  pros- 
tration had  become  a  fact  plainly  recognized  by 
them  all,  she  had  made  some  little  attempt  at  an  an- 
swer when  a  direct  question  was  asked  of  her ;  but 
after  a  while  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  was 
silent,  giving  way  to  absolute  despair. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  went  out  into  the  garden, 
and  Priscilla  followed  her.  It  was  now  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  summer  was  in  its  glory.  The  ladies, 
during  the  day,  would  remain  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  windows  open  and  the  blinds  down,  and 
would  sit  in  the  evening  reading  and  working,  or 
perhaps  pretending  to  read  and  work,  under  the 
shade  of  which  stood  upon  the  lawn.  No  retirement 
could  possibly  be  more  secluded  than  was  that  of 
the  garden  of  the  Clock  House.  No  stranger  could 
see  into  it,  or  hear  sounds  from  out  of  it.  Though 
it  was  not  extensive,  it  was  so  well  furnished  with 
those  charming  garden  shrubs  which,  in  congenial 
soils,  become  large  trees,  that  one  party  of  wander- 
ers might  seem  to  be  lost  from  another  amidst  its 
walls.      On  this  evening,  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Mrs. 
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Trevelyan  had  gone  out  as  usual,  but  Priscilla  had 
remained  with  Nora  Rowley.  After  a  while  Nora 
also  got  up,  and  went  through  the  window  all  alone. 
Priscilla,  having  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  followed 
her,  and  caught  her  in  a  long  green  walk  that  led 
round  the  bottom  of  the  orchard. 

"  What  makes  you  so  wretched  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Why  do  you  say  I  am  wretched  ?  " 

"  Because  it 's  so  visible.  How  is  one  to  go  on 
living  with  you  all  day  and  not  notice  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  notice  it.  I  don't  think 
it  kind  of  you  to  notice  it.  If  I  wanted  to  talk  of 
it,  I  would  say  so." 

"  It  is  better  generally  to  speak  of  a  trouble  than 
to  keep  it  to  one's  self,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  All  the  same,  I  would  prefer  not  to  speak  of 
mine,"  said  Nora. 

Then  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  and  one  the 
other,  and  Priscilla  was  certainly  angry  at  the  re- 
ception which  had  been  given  to  the  sympathy 
which  she  had  proffered.  The  next  day  passed 
almost  without  a  word  spoken  between  the  two. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  ventured  as  yet  to  mention 
to  her  guest  the  subject  of  the  rejected  lover,  and 
had  not  even  said  much  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. Between  the  two  sisters  there  had  been, 
of  course,  some  discussion  on  the  matter.  It  was 
impossible  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
it ;  but  such  discussions  always  resulted  in  an  asser- 
tion on  the  *part  of  Nora  that  she  would  not  be 
scolded.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  very  tender  with  her, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  scold  her,  —  tried,  at  last, 
simply  to  console  her  ;  but  Nora  was  so  continually 
at  work  scolding  herself,  that  every  word  spoken  to 
ther  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Glascock's  visit  seemed  to 
her  to  carry  with  it  a  rebuke.     ■ 

But  on  the  second  day  she  herself  accosted  Pris- 
cilla Stanbury.  "  Cogie  into  the  garden,"  she  said, 
when  they  two  were  for  a  moment  alone  together. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Priscilla,  without  an- 
swering, folded  up  her  work  and  put  on  her  hat. 
"  Come  down  to  the  green  walk,"  said  Nora.  "  I 
was  savage  to  you  last  night,  and  I  want  to  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  You  were  savage,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling,  "  and 
you  shall  have  my  pardon.  Who  would  not  pardon 
you  any  offence,  if  you  asked  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  miserable  ! "  she  said. 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  And  it  is  of  no  use 
talking  about  it  now,  for  it  is  all  over.  But  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  cross  to  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  That  does  not  signify  a  straw  ;  only  so  far,  that 
when  I  have  been  cross,  and  have  begged  a  person's 
pardon,  —  which  I  don't  do  as  often  as  I  ought,  —  I 
always  feel  that  it  begets  kindness.  If  I  could  help 
you  in  your  trouble  I  would." 

"  You  can't  fetch  him  back  again." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Glascock.     Shall  I  go  and  try  ?  " 

Nora  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  if  you  asked  him.  But,  if  he 
1  came,  I  should  do  the  same  thing." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  you  have  done, 
my  dear.  I  only  see  that  you  mope  about,  and  are 
more  down  in  the  mouth  than  atiy  one  ought  to  be 
unless  some  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  A  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  choice,  —  either  to 
accept  your  lover  or  to  reject  him." 

"  No ;  I  have  not  had  my  choice." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  dictated  to  you  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  you  have  obeyed  no  dictation." 


"  Of  course,  I  can't  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should." 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  regret  what  you  have 
done  because  you  have  been  false  to  the  man,  I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  No  one  has  ever  a  right  to 
be  false,  and,  if  you  are  repenting  a  falsehood,  I  will 
willingly  help  you  to  eat  your  athes  and  to  wear 
your  sackcloth.  But  if  you  are  repenting  a 
truth—"  '  F 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  you  must  eat  your  ashes  by  yourself,  for 
me  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  digest  them." 

"  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  help  me,"  said  Nora, 
proudly. 

"  Nobody  can  help  you,  if  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter rightly.  You  have  got  to  get  the  better  of  your 
own  covetousness  and  evil  desires,  and  you  are  in 
the  fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  them  if  you  have 
already  refused  to  be  this  man's  wife  because  you 
could  not  bring  yourself  to  commit  the  sin  of  marry- 
ing him  when  you  did  not  love  him.  I  suppose  that 
is  about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  I  do 
sympathize  with  you.  If  you  have  done  that,  though 
it  is  no  more  than  the  plainest  duty,  I  will  love  you 
for  it.  One  finds  so  few  people  that  will  do  any 
duty  that  taxes  their  self-indulgence." 

"  But  he  did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him." 

"  Then  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  it." 

"  He  asked  me  to  love  him." 

"  But  he  meant  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  —  he  meant  that,  of  course." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Priscilla. 

"  That  I  did  n't  love  him,"  replied  Nora. 

"  And  that  was  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  it  was  the  truth." 

**And  what  do  you  regret  ?  —  that  you  didn't  tell 
him  a  lie  ?  " 

"  No,  —  not  that,"  said  Nora,  slowly. 

"  What  then  ?  You  cannot  regret  that  you  have 
not  basely  deceived  a  man  who  has  treated  you  with 
a  loving  generosity  ?  "  They  walked  on  silent  for 
a  few  yards,  and  then  Priscilla  repeated  her  question. 
"  You  cannot  mean  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  did 
not  persuade  yourself  to  do  evil  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  islands,  and  to  lose 
myself  there,  and  to  be  nobody ;  —  that  is  what  I 
mean.  And  I  might  have  been  so  much !  Could 
one  step  from  the  very  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  to 
the  very  lowest  and  not  feel  it  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  gone  up  the  ladder,  —  if  you  only 
knew  it,"  said  Priscilla.  "  There  was  a  choice 
given  to  you  between  the  foulest  mire  of  the  clay  of 
the  world  and  the  sunlight  of  the  very  God.  You 
have  chosen  the  sunlight,  and  you  are  crying  after 
the  clay  !  I  cannot  pity  you ;  but  I  can  esteem  you, 
and  love  you,  and  believe  in  you.  And  I  do.  You  '11 
get  yourself  right  at  last,  and  there  's  my  hand  on  it, 
if  you  '11  take  it."  Nora  took  the  hand  that  was  of- 
fered to  her,  held  it  in  her  own  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  and  up  to  her 
own  room  in  silence. 

The  post  used  to  come  into  Nuncombe  Putney  at 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  carried  thither  by  a 
wooden-legged  man  who  rode  a  donkey.  There  is 
a  general  understanding  that  the  wooden-legged 
men  in  country  parishes  should  be  employed  as 
postmen,  owing  to  the  great  steadiness  of  demeanor 
which  a  wooden-leg  is  generally  found  to  produce. 
It  may  be  that  such  men  are  slower  in  their  opera- 
tions than  would  be  biped  postmen ;  but  as  all  private 
employers  of  labor  demand  laborers  with  two  legs, 
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it  is  well  that  the  lame  and  halt  should  find  a  refuge 
in  the  less  exacting  service  of  the  government. 
The  one-legged  man*  who  rode  his  donkey  into  Nun- 
combe  Putney  would  reach  his  post-office  not  above 
hall'  an  hour  after  his  proper  time ;  but  he  was  very 
slow  in  stumping  round  the  village,  and  seldom 
readied  the  Clock  House  much  before  ten.  On  a 
certain  morning  two  or  three  days  after  the  conver- 
sation just  recorded  it  was  past  ten  when  he  brought 
two  letters  to  the  door,  one  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
one  for  Mrs.  Stanbury.  The  ladies  had  finished 
their  breakfast,  and  were  seated  together  at  an  open 
window.  As  was  usual,  the  letters  were  given  into 
Priscilla's  hands,  and  the  newspaper  which  accom- 
panied them  into  those  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  its  un- 
doubted owner.  When  her  letter  was  handed  to 
her,  she  looked  at  the  address  closely,  and  then 
walked  away  with  it  into  her  own  room. 

"  I  think  it 's  from  Louis,"  said  Nora,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  "If  so,  he  is  telling  her  to 
come  back." 

"Mamma,  this  is  for  you,"  said  Priscilla.  "It  is 
from  Aunt  Stanbury.     I  know  her  handwriting." 

u  From  your  aunt  ?  What  can  she  be  writing 
about  ?  There  is  something  wrong  with  Dorothy." 
Mrs.  Stanbury  held  the  letter,  but  did  not  open.  it. 
"  You  had  better  read  it,  my  dear.  If  she  is  ill, 
pray,  let  ber  come  home." 

But  the  letter  spoke  of  nothing  amiss  as  regarded 
Dorothy,  and  did  not  indeed  even  mention  Dorothy's 
name.  Luckily  Priscilla  read  the  letter  in  silence, 
for  it  was  an  angry  letter.  "  What  is  it,  Priscilla  ? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  Nothing  is  wrong,  mamma,  —  except  that  my 
aunt  is  a  silly  woman." 

"  Goodness  me  !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  family  matter,"  said  Nora,  smiling,  "  and 
I  will  go." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Stanbury 
again,  as  soon  as  Nora  had  left  the  room. 

"  You  sball  hear  what  it  can  be.  I  will  read  it 
you  "  said  Priscilla.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
the  women  that  ever  lived  my  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the 
most  prejudiced,  the  most  unjust,  and  the  most 
given  to  evil  thinking  of  her  neighbors.  This  is 
what  she  has  thought  fit  to  write  to  you,  mamma." 
Then  Priscilla  read  her  aunt's  letter,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  Close,  Exeter,  July  31, 186—. 

"  Dear  Sister  Stanbury,  — 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  lady  who  is  living 
with  you  because  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  fcer  lawi'ul  husband  has 
received  a  visit  at  your  house  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  named  her  lover  before  she  left  her  own.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  because  of  this 
gentleman's  visits  to  her  "in  London,  and  because 
she  would  not  give  up  seeing  him,  that  her  husband 
would  not  live  with  her  any  longer." 

"  But  the  man  has  never  been  here  at  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury  in  dismay. 

"  Of  course  he  has  not  been  here.  But  let  me 
go  on." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  your  visitors," 
continued  the  letter';  "and  I  should  not  interfere 
bat  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  There  ought  to  be 
somebody  to  explain  to  you  that  much  of  the  abom- 
inable disgrace  of  the  whole  proceeding  will  rest 
upon  you,  if  you  permit  such  goings  on  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  it  is  your  house.  At  any  rate 
you  are  regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the   establish- 


ment, and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  the  lady  that  she  must 
go  elsewhere.  I  do  hope  that  you  have  done  so,  or 
at  least  that  you  will  do  so  now.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  widow  of  my  brother  —  a  clergyman  — 
should  harbor  a  lady  who  is  separate  from  her 
husband  and  who  receives  visits  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  reputed  to  be  her  lover.  I  wonder  much 
that  your  eldest  daughter  should  countenance  such 
a  proceeding. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Jemima  Stanbury." 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  the  letter  had  been  read  to 
her,  held  up  both  her  hands  in  despair.  "Dear, 
dear,"  she  exclaimed,  —  "  O,  dear ! " 

"  She  had  such  pleasure  in  writing  it,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, "  that  one  ought  hardly  to  begrudge  it  her." 
The  blackest  spot  in  the  character  of  Priscilla  Stan- 
bury was  her  hatred  for  her  aunt  in  Exeter.  She 
knew  that  her  aunt  had  high  qualities,  and  yet  she 
hated  her  aunt.  She  was  well  aware  that  her  aunt 
was  regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  very  many  good 
people  in  the  county,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt. 
She  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  her  aunt  had 
been  generous  to  her  brother,  and  was  now  very 
generous  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt. 
It  was  now  a  triumph  to  her  that  her  aunt  had  fallen 
into  so  terrible  a  quagmire,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  let  the  sinning  old  woman  easily 
out  of  it.  « 

"  It  is  as  pretty  a  specimen,"  she  said,  "  as  I  ever 
knew  of  malice  and  eaves-dropping  combined." 

"  Don't  use  such  bard  words,  my  dear." 

"  Look  at  her  words  to  us,"  said  Priscilla.  "  What 
business  has  she  to  talk  to  you  about  the  credit  of 
the  family  and  abominable  disgrace  ?  You  have 
held  your  head  up  in  poverty,  while  she  has  been 
rolling  in  money." 

"  She  has  been  very  good  to  Hugh,  —  and  now  to 
Dorothy." 

"  If  I  were  Dorothy  I  would  have  none  of  her 
goodness.  She  likes  some  one  to  trample  on,  — 
some  one  of  the  name  to  patronize.  She  sha'n't 
trample  on  you  and  me  mamma." 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  or  rather  a  discourse  in  which  Priscilla 
explained  what  she  thought  fit  to  do.  Nothing,  she 
decided,  should  be  said  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  on  the 
subject ;  but  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  Aunt  Stan- 
bury. Priscilla  herself  would  write  this  answer,  and 
herself  would  sign  it.  There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  Mrs.  Stanbury  thought  that 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  her  name  to  it,  even 
though  Priscilla  should  write  it,  the  wording  of  it 
would  be  made,  in  some  degree,  mild,  —  to  suit  her 
own  character.  But  her  daughter  was  imperative, 
and  she  gave  way. 

"  It  shall  be  mild  enough  in  words,"  said  Priscilla, 
"  and  very  short." 

Then  she  wrote  her  letter  as  follows  :  — 

"  Nuncombe  Putney,  August  1, 186 — 

"  Dear  Aunt  Stanbury,  — 

"  You  have  found  a  mare's  nest.  The  gentleman 
you  speak  of  has  never  been  here  at  all,  and  the 
people  who  bring  you  news  have  probabty  hoaxed 
you.  I  don't  think  that  mamma  has  ever  disgraced 
the  family,  and  you  can  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  she  ever  will.  You  should,  at  any  rate,  be  sure 
of  what  you  are  saying  before  you  make  such  cruel 
accusations. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Priscilla  Stanbury. 
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"  P.  S.  —  Another  gentleman  did  call  here,  —  not 
to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  but  I  suppose  mamma's  house 
need  not  be  closed  against  all  visitors." 

Poor  Dorothy  had  passed  evil  hours  from  the 
moment  in  which  her  aunt  had  so#  far  certified  her- 
self as  to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  Nuncombe  as  to 
make  her  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  her  to  interfere. 
After  much  consideration  Miss  Stanbury  had  told 
her  niece  the  dreadful  news,  and  had  told  also  what 
she  intended  to  do.  Dorothy,  who  was  in  truth  hor- 
rified at  the  iniquity  of  the  fact  which  was  related, 
and  who  never  dreamed  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
aunt's  information,  hardly  knew  how  to  interpose. 
"  I  am  sure  mamma  won't  let  there  be  anything 
wrong,"  she  had  said. 

"  And  you  don't  call  this  wrong  ? "  said  Miss 
Stanbury,   in  a  tone  of  indignation. 

"  But  perhaps  mamma  will  tell  them  to  go." 

"  I  hope  she  will.  I  hope  she  has.  But  he  was 
allowed  to  be  there,  for  hours.  And  now  three  days 
have  passed,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  being 
done.  He  came  and  went,  and  may  come  again 
when  he  pleases."  Still  Dorothy  pleaded.  "  I 
shall  do  my  duty,"  said  Miss   Stanbury. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  mamma  will  do  nothing  wrong," 
said  Dorothy.  But  the  letter  was  written  and  sent, 
and  the  answer  to  the  letter  reached  the  house  in 
the  Close  in  due  time. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  read  and  re-read  the 
very  short  reply  which  her  niece  had  written,  she 
became  at  first  pale  with  dismay,  and  then  red  with 
renewed  vigor  and  obstinacy.  She  had  made  her- 
self, as  she  thought,  quite  certain  of  her  facts  before 
she  had  acted  on  her  information.  There  was  some 
equivocation,  some  most  unworthy  deceit,  in  Pris- 
cilla's  letter.  Or  could  it  be  possible  that  she  her- 
self had  been  mistaken  ?  Another  gentleman  had 
been  there,  —  not,  however,  with  the  object  of  see- 
ing Mrs.  Trevelyan  !  So  said  Priscilla.  But  she 
had  made  herself  sure  that  the  man  in  question  was  a 
man  from  London,  —  a  middle-aged  man  from  Lon- 
don, —  who  had  specially  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  who  had  once  been  known  to  Mrs.  Clegg  at  the 
Lessboro'  Inn  to  be  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  lover.  Miss 
Stanbury  was  very  unhappy,  and  at  last  sent  for 
Giles  Hickbody.  Giles  Hickbody  had  never  pre- 
tended to  know  the  name.  He  had  seen  the  man 
and  had  described  him,  "  Quite  a .  swell,  ma'am ; 
and  a  Lon'oner,  and  one  as  VI  be  up  to  anything  ; 
but  not  a  young  'un  ;  no,  not  just  a  young  'un  zar- 
tainly."  He  was  cross-examined  again  now,  and 
said  that  all  he  knew  about  the  man's  name  was  that 
there  was  a  handle  to  it.  This  was  ended  by  Miss 
Stanbury  sending  him  down  to  Lessboro'  to  learn 
the  very  name  of  th#  gentleman,  and  by  his  coming 
back  with  that  of  the  Honorable  George  Glascock 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  "  They  says  now  as  he 
was  arter  the  other  young  'ooman,"  said  Giles  Hick- 
body. Then  was  the  confusion  of  Miss  Stanbury 
complete. 

It  was  late  when  Giles  returned  from  Lessboro', 
and  nothing  could  be  done  that  night.  It  was  too 
late  to  write  a  letter  for  the  next  morning's  post. 
Miss  Stanbury,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  own  dis- 
crimination as  she  was  just  and  true,  felt  that  a  day 
of  humiliation  had  indeed  come  for  her.  She  hated 
Priscilla  almost  as  vigorously  as  Priscilla  hated 
her.  To  Priscilla  she  would  not  write  to  own  her 
fault ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  confess  it  to 
Mrs.  Stanbury.  It  was  incumbent  on  her  also  to 
confess  it  to  Dorothy.     All  that  night  she  did  not 


sleep,  and  the  next  morning  she  went  about  abashed, 
wretched,  hardly  mistress  of  her  own  maids.  She 
must  confess  it  also  to  Martha,  and  Martha  would  be 
very  stern  to  her.  Martha  had  poohqwohed  the 
whole  story  of  the  lover,  seeming  to  think  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  lover 
past  fifty. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said  at  last,  about  noon,  "  I  have 
been  over  hasty  about  your  mother  and  this  man. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  must  —  beg  —  everybody's  — 
pardon." 

11 1  knew  mamma  would  do  nothing  wrong,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  To  do  wrong  is  human,  and  she,  I  suppose,  is 
not  more  free  than  others ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was 
misinformed.  I  shall  write  and  beg  her  pardon ; 
and  now  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Not  mine,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Yes,  yours  and  your  mother's,  and  the  lady's  also, 
—  for  against  her  has  the  fault  been  most  grievous. 
I  shall  write  to  your  mother  and  express  my  contri- 
tion." She  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  writing  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  before  dinner  the  painful  letter  had 
been  written,  and  carried  by  herself  to  the  post.  It 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Close,  August  3, 186—. 

"Dear  Sister  Stanbury, — 

"  I  have  now  learned  that  the  information  was 
false  on  which  my  former  letter  was  based.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  any  annoyance  I  may  have  given 
you.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  my  intentions 
were  good  and  upright.  Nevertheless,  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Jemima  "Stanbury." 

Mrs.  -Stanbury,  when  she  received  this,  was  in- 
clined to  let  the  matter  drop.  That  her  sister-in- 
law  should  express  such  abject  contrition  was  to  her 
such  a  lowering  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  that 
the  apology  conveyed  to  her  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure. She  could  not  binder  herself  from  sympathiz- 
ing with  all  that  her  sister-in-law  had  felt  when  she 
had  found  herself  called  upon  to  humiliate  herself. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Priscilla.  Mrs.  Stanbury  did 
not  observe  that  her  daughter's  name  was  scrupu- 
lously avoided  in  the  apology  ;  but  Priscilla  observed 
it.  She  would  not  let  the  matter  drop  without  an 
attempt  at  the  last  word.  She  therefore  wrote  back 
again  as  follows  :  — 

"  NrxcoMBE  Fctney,  August  4,  186—. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Stanbury,  — 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about  the 
gentleman  who  has  so  much  disquieted  you.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  whole  affair  would  be  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  were  it  not  that  mamma  and 
I,  living  as  we  do  so  secluded  a  life,  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  feel  any  attack  upon  our  good  name,  —  which 
is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  us.  If  ever  there 
were  women  who  should  be  free  from  attack,  at 
any  rate  from  those  of  their  own  family,  we  are 
such  women.  We  never  interfere  with  you,  or  with 
anybody  ;  and  I  think  you  might  abstain  from  har- 
rassing  us  by  accusations. 

"  Pray,  do  not  write  to  mamma  in  such  a  strain 
again,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  ground. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Priscilla  Stanbury." 

"  Impudent  vixen  ! "  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Mar- 
tha, when  she  had  read  the  letter.  "  Ill-condition ed , 
impudent  vixen ! " 
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"  She  was  provoked,  miss,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well,  yes,  yes  ;  —  and  I  suppose  it  is  right  that 
you  should  tell  me  of  it.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  part 
of  what  I  ought  to  bear  for  being  an  old  fool,  and 
too  cautious  about  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  will 
bear  it.  There.  I  was  wrong,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
have  been  justly  punished.     There  —  there ! 

How  very  much  would  Miss  Stanbury's  tone  have 
been  changed  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  mo- 
ment Colonel  Osborne  was  eating  his  breakfast  at 
Mrs.  Crocket's  inn  at'Nuncombe  Putney. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  LATEST  PARISIAN  WHIM. 

Mercurial  Paris  must  have  an  excitement  of 
some  kind  for  its  million  and  three-quarters  of  lo- 
quacious tongues  to  talk  about,  and  as  revolutions 
and  political  demonstrations  generally  are  not  "  la 
mode"  under  a  paternal  government,  it  has  constant- 
ly to  content  itself  with,  and  make  the  most  of,  a 
very  small  nine  days'  wonder.  What  a  furore,  for 
instance,  was  created  by  Procureur-General  Dupin's 
tirade  against  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women,  as 
though  "  painting  the  face,  tiring  the  head,  wearing 
of  gold,  and  putting  on  apparel,"  were  not  as  old  as 
the  prophets.  Journalists,  pamphleteers,  dramatists, 
caricaturists,  and  "  bavards "  of  the  Boulevards, 
lived  upon  it  for  months,  till  the  renown  of  Gladia- 
teur  drove  Paris,  as  it  were,  racing  mad,  and  the 
dames  of  both  "  mondes "  took  to  flaunting  Count 
Lagrange's  colors  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Then 
the  "  Giant"  balloon  commenced  its  ascents,  and,  ere 
it  had  collapsed,  Theresa,  singing  the  praises  of  her 
"  Sapeur  "  and  the  "  Femme  a  Barbe,"  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  fame.  In  due  course  the  "  diva  of 
the  people  "  had  to  odder  le  pas  to  Cinderella  and 
"  La  Belle  Helene,"  following  whom  came  Pere  Hy- 
acinthe,  the  eloquent  Carmelite,  and  the  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  with  the  "  Odeurs  de  Paris," 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  a  surfeit  of  sovereigns 
from  three  quarters  of  the  globe  in  her  train.  The 
last  crowned  head  had  barely  departed,  ere  the  tel- 
egraph proclaimed  that  "  the  Chassepot  had  done 
wonders  "  at  Mentana,  and  then  things  warlike  had 
their  turn  for  a  time,  including  endless  discus- 
sions on  the  rival  merits  of  the  needle-gun,  the 
Chassepot,  and  the  Snider,  and  experiments  with 
the  Mitrailleuse,  or  revolving  cannon,  the  "  canons- 
eventails,"  and  the  new  Mortimer  revolver,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Rochefort  bangs  out  his  "  Lantern," 
throwing  all  Paris  into  a  whirl  of  excitement  for  a 
few  weeks.  Ere  this  is  obscured  by  a  bushel  of  le- 
gal condemnations,  Paris  is  startled  at  the  apparition 
of  hundreds  of  velocipedes  intersecting  the  avenues 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  cutting  in  and  out  the 
carriages  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Boulevards 
at  a  maddening  rate  of  speed. 

The  velocipedists  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
coming  flying  man,  for  while  he  is  busy  adjusting 
the  wings  with  which  he  intends  to  navigate  the 
clouds,  they  have  attached  wheels  to  their  legs,  en- 
abling them  to  skim  the  earth  with  the  speed  of  a 
fast-trotting  horse.  The  resuscitation  of  velocipedes 
—  a  ninety  years'  old  invention  —  is  due  to  the 
petit  s  creves  and  cocottes  of  Paris.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  they  are  a  mania  with  all  classes, 
and  count  among  their  more  fervent  partisans 
princes,  dukes,  and  other  titled  personages,  several 
high  functionaries,  and  even  one  staid  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Every  alternate  Sunday  or  so 
velocipede  races  have  taken  place  in  the  environs 


of  Paris,  —  at  St.  Cloud,  Vincennes,  Enghien,  Pan- 
tin,  and  elsewhere.  Mounted,  too,  upon  these  fly- 
ing horses,  amateurs  dash  along  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  the  capital,  while  adepts  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  drive  their  velocipedes  of  two  wheels  — 
one  directly  in  frout  of  the  other  —  along  the  nar- 
row stone  parapet  at  the  side  of  the  Seine,  and 
down  the  hundred  and  one  steps  of  the  Trocadero  ; 
rising  up  in  their  seats,  lying  down  on  their  backs, 
letting  go  the  handle  of  the  vehicle,  and  throwing 
both  legs  over  it  while  performing  these  daring  feats. 
Government  employees  living  in  the  suburbs  ride  to 
their  offices  every  morning  on  the  new  iron  horse,  a 
hint  to  dwellers  on  certain  suburban  lines  of  rail- 
way on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  You  may 
see  them  on  their  return  journey  at  night,  steering 
in  between  the  throng  of  carriages  with  lighted 
lantern  swinging  in  front  of  them,  and  with  other  ve- 
locipedes sent  out  by  enterprising  tradesmen  dis- 
playing illuminated  advertisements  before  and  aft. 
The  compositors  of  "  Galignani's  Messenger  "  and 
other  newspapers  are  said  to  go  to  and  return  from 
work  on  velocipedes  ;  and  several  of  the  collecting 
clerks  of  the  Bank  of  France  have  begun  to  use 
them. 

Provincials  stare  aghast  at  these  modern  centaurs 
dashing  in  and  out  the  whirl  of  vehicles,  much  as  the 
country  people  of  old  did  at  the  apparition  of  the 
Thessalonians  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they 
were  the  first  to  tame ;  while  the  cabmen  of  the 
capital  exhibit  their  hostility  by  dodging  in  front  of 
the  velocipedists  whenever  they  get  the  chance,  and 
by  chaffing  such  amateurs  as  are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pert to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Prices  of  veloci- 
pedes, including  what  Moses  of  the  Minories  would 
style  directions  for  self-measurement,  are  advertised 
on  the  walls,  outside  the  kiosques  of  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  all  the  papers,  and  announcements  of  lessons 
on  the  art  of  managing  them  may  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  journal,  and  posted  up  in  all  quarters 
of  Paris.  The  public  schools,  too,  are  to  have  pro- 
fessors to  lecture  on  the  new  method  of  locomotion, 
and  to  teach  the  youth  of  France  how  to  manage  the 
willing  steed.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Imperial  has 
been  furnished  with  a  "  velocipede  de  luxe,"  mount- 
ed in  rosewood  and  aluminium  bronze. 

Paris  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  frenzy  with  respect 
to  its  new  toy.  The  newspapers  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  order  a  supply  of  velocipedes  to  save  the 
overworked  legs  of  the  rural  postmen  and  of  the 
messengers  attached  to  the  provincial  telegraph  bu- 
reaux ;  and  even  advise  a  limited  number  of  these 
vehicles  being  furnished  to  infantry  regiments,  to 
enable  outposts  to  reconnoitre  and  to  communicate 
rapidly  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Some, 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  ask  why  a  species 
of  light  cavalry,  mounted  on  velocipedes,  should  not 
be  instituted.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  lifeboat 
crews  on  thinly  populated  coasts  should  be  provided 
with  velocipedes,  by  means  of  which  a  more  rapid  as- 
sembling of  them  in  time  of  need  might  be  effected; 
and,  moreover,  that  gardes  champetres,  and  country 
doctors  and  cures  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  horse,  should  travel  about  on  the  new  vehicles, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  already  penetrated  to  the 
provinces,  for  seaside  loungers,  mounted  on  them, 
were  to  be  seen  at  all  the  Norman  and  Breton 
watering-places,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, coursing  along  the  coast.  Eccentric  sports- 
men, too,  chase  their  game  with  velocipedes ;  artists 
use  them  to  go  sketching  tours,  and  photographers 
employ  them  on  distant  expeditions. 
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Guests  at  country  chateaux  organize  races  with 
velocipedes  among  themselves,  just  as  in  England 
they  do  games  at  croquet ;  and  at  a  recent  election 
contest  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  on  its  being 
discovered  that  the  government  had  hired  all  the 
public  vehicles  in  Toulon  for  the  day  of  the  election, 
the  partisans  of  the  opposition  candidate  procured  a 
supply  of  velocipedes,  on  which  the  liberal  electors 
dashed  to  the  poll.  Dramatists  introduce  veloci- 
pedes into  their  pieces  ;  and  at  several  Parisian 
theatres  they  play  a  prominent  part  in  some  of  the 
more  striking  scenes.  Caricaturists,  however,  have 
turned  them  most  to  account,  for  every  week  brings 
forth  some  pictorial  skit  in  which  they  occupy  the 
first  place.  The  toy-dealers,  too,  have  not  been 
idle,  for  you  cannot  pass  along  the  Boulevards  with- 
out getting  your  feet  entangled  in  a  toy  velocipede, 
mounting  a  large  red  lantern,  —  at  present  a  prohib- 
ited emblem  in  Paris,  —  and  with  the  rider  working 
his  arms  and  legs  up  and  down  like  an  ordinary 
scaramouche,  which  some  enterprising  hawker,  the 
better  to  display  its  attractions,  has  set  going  along 
the  asphalte  pavement. 

Now  that  velocipedes  promise  to  become  useful  as 
well  as  popular,  our  French  neighbors  of  course 
claim  the  merit  of  the  invention,  —  the  "  new  con- 
quest made  by  man,"  as  they  grandiloquently  phrase 
it.  They  have  exhumed  from  the  "  Journal  de 
Paris"  of  July  27,  1779,  a  description  of  a  vehicle 
invented  by  MM.  Blanchard  and  Masurier,  —  the 
former  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  —  which  was  exhib- 
ited in  rapid  motion  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to-day 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  presence  of  many  members 
of  the  French  Academy  and  a  large  concourse  of 
ordinary  spectators.  At  the  head  of  the  machine 
was  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  to 
which  was  attached  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
driver  directed  its  movements.  Behind  him  was 
seated  an  individual  who  gave  an  impetus,  more  or 
less  rapid  to  the  machine  by  pressing  his  feet  alter- 
nately upon  the  ground.  He  sat  down  or  stood  at 
discretion,  with  his  legs  half  concealed  in  a  sort  of 
box,  where  the  springs  that  communicated  move- 
ment to  the  machine  were  evidently  placed.  The 
inventor  subsequently  transported  the  vehicle  to 
Versailles,  and  exhibited  its  capabilities  in  presence 
of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  their  idle 
court.  The  next  velocipede,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  "  celerifere,"  made  its  appearance  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  exactly  sixty  years 
ago,  in  1808,  and  people  point  to  a  caricature  of  the 
time  in  proof  of  the  fact.  This  machine  was  mount- 
ed, it  seems,  on  low  wheels,  enabling  the  rider  to 
place  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  the 
impulsion  thus  secured  he  made  the  heavy  vehicle 
advance,  guiding  it  as  best  he  could.  The  forward 
movement  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  skating  on  dry 
land,  sufficiently  fatiguing,  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
not  unattended  with  danger,  for  the  slightest  false 
movement  commonly  resulted  in  painful  sprains. 
The  steering  was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty, 
as  the  machine  could  not  be  restrained  from  accel- 
erating its  speed  while  going  down  hill,  whereas  the 
modern  velocipede  can  be  guided  and  stopped  at 
will  while  descending  the  steepest  incline. 

The  invention,  unable  to  contend  against  the 
shafts  of  wit  levelled  mercilessly  at  it,  speedily  suc- 
cumbed. Caricaturists  represented  it  struggling  with 
an  improvised  locomotive,  —  at  that  time  also  an 
object  of  ridicule,  —  each  endeavoring  to  force  the 
other  along,  and  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  the  cele- 
rifere  disappeared   from  public  view.      Two-and- 


twenty  years  later,  however,  a  M.  Dreuze  came  for- 
ward with  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
invention  which  met  with  partial  success,  inasmuch 
as  a  certain  nnmber  of  machines  were  constructed 
after  his  model  and  distributed  among  the  country 
postmen,  who  used  them  with  advantage  for  a  year 
or  two,  until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  rendered  them 
unserviceable,  and  led  to  their  ultimate  abandon- 
ment, much  to  the  gratification  of  that  conservative 
class  who,  detesting  everything  in  the  shape  of  inno- 
vation, had  early  prophesied  their  failure. 

The  velocipedes  about  which  the  Parisians  have 
run  mad  at  .the  present  moment  are  of  various  kinds. 
Some  have  two  and  others  three  and  even  four 
wheels ;  all  have  either  pedals  or  reels  on  which 
to  place  the  feet,  and  usually  either  breaks  or  levers 
to  regulate  the  speed.  The  two-wheel  velocipedes, 
the  bicycles  as  they  are  styled,  are  intended  for  the 
male  sex  only,  and  are  by  far  the  swiftest  machines. 
They  are  usually  of  wrought  iron,  and  have  pedals 
or  reels  attached  to  the  front  and  larger  wheel,  and 
the  working  of  which,  by  a  light  movement  of  the 
feet,  gives  the  requisite  impulsion  to  the  vehicle. 
The  saddle  is  poised  on  a  bar  of  iron  suspended  a 
few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  fore- wheel.  The 
hands  rest  on  a  handle  in  front  of  the  machine, 
which,  working  on  a  pivot,  serves  as  a  balancing- 
pole,  the  equilibrium  being  preserved  by  giving  a 
slight  twist  to  this  handle.  The  break,  which  at 
once  stops  the  revolving  motion  of  the  wheel,  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  sharper  twist.  Here  are 
the  rules  which  one  of  the  most  skilful  amateurs 
has  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  beginners :  — 

"  Run  beside  your  iron  horse,  leading  it,  as  it  were, 
with  your  hand,  so  as  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its 
movements  :  this  will  be  an  affair  of  a  few  minutes 
merely.  Then  commence  practising  with  it  on  a 
slope,  and,  after  mounting  it,  let  it  move  forward  of 
its  own  accord,  while  you  occupy  yourself  with 
studying  the  effects  produced  by  the  inclination 
which  you  give  to  the  balancing  pole  or  handle  of 
the  machine.  When  you  thoroughly  understand  the 
action  of  this,  place  one  foot  on  the  pedal,  and  follow 
its  movements  without  assisting  them.  The  difficul- 
ty with  beginners  is  to  restrain  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  force ;  they  ordinarily  per- 
form ten  times  the  labor  that  is  requisite. 

"  Next  repeat  the  experiment  on  level  ground, 
having  both  feet  on  the  pedals,  and  working  them 
alternately  with  scrupulous  regularity.  Speed  is 
obtained  by  simply  accelerating  this  movement. 

"  After  an  hour  or  two's  practice  the  tyro  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  without  running  the  risk  of  an  upset.  Should 
the  machine  incline  on  one  side,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  foot  on  the  same  side 
from  the  pedal  and  place  it  on  the  ground.  This 
can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  when  the  veloci- 
pede is  of  a  moderate  height,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  proper  kind  of  machine  for  beginners  to  make 
their  first  essays  with. 

"  To  alight,  both  feet  are  raised  from  the  pedals 
at  the  same  instant,  which  has  the  effect  of  slacken- 
ing the  speed  of  the  machine ;  the  feet  are  then 
placed  simultaneously  on  the  ground  without  the 
handle  being  let  go." 

The  tricycle,  or  three-wheeled  velocipede,  is  easier 
to  guide  and  safer  to  use  than  the  bicycle ;  its  speed 
is  however  less  rapid  ;  still,  it  can  be  made  to  pass  a 
carriage  going  at  full  trot.  As  the  fair  sex  largely 
patronize  this  vehicle,  the  seat  is  more  commodious 
than  that  of  the  bicycle,  having  sides  and  back  of 
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■wicker,  and  a  horsehair  cushion  to  sit  upon.  The 
hind  wheels,  though  large,  are  light,  and  revolve 
with  facility  ;  the  fore-wheel,  which  is  smaller,  serves 
to  guide  the  machine,  being  acted  on  by  means  of 
the  handle,  which  causes  it  instantly  to  turn  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  rider.  The  pedals  are 
shaped  like  slippers,  which  facilitates  the  movements 
of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  the  foot 
being  disengaged  instantaneously.  The  movement 
required  to  impel  the  machine  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  analogous,  in  fact,  to  that  of  walking,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
certainly  without  producing  any  unusual  fatigue,  for 
the  motion  of  the  leg  developes  itself,  as  it  were, 
until  the  limb  becomes  fully  extended,  entirely  with- 
out effort.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the 
larger  three-wheel  velocipedes  have  a  lever  which 
follows  the  line  of  the  eccentrics  attached  to  the 
pedals  and  fits  on  to  the  axles.  By  assisting  the 
movements  of  this  lever,  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is 
considerably  increased,  and  a  simple  pressure  against 
it  checks  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  wheel  and 
stops  the  progress  of  the  machine.  This  lever  is,  in 
fact,  both  a  means  of  impulsion  and  a  break. 

Ordinary  two-wheel  velocipedes  range  in  price 
from  two  hundred  up  to  four  hundred  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  completeness  of  their  fittings.  Velo- 
cipedes de  luxe  mount  up  almost  to  any  sum.  Three- 
wheel  machines  are  priced  at  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  while  smaller 
sizes  lor  children  can  be  purchased  for  fifty  francs. 
The  somewhat  numerous  etceteras  comprise  the 
requisite  instruments  in  the  event  of  the  machine 
getting  out  of  order  ©n  a  journey,  with  a  lantern,  a 
grease  box,  India-rubber  cushions  for  the  iron  bar 
in  front  of  the  machine  on  which  the  legs  are  gen- 
erally allowed  to  rest  when  not  in  action,  and  an 
indicator  to  mark  the  distance  travelled. 

The  speed  attained  by  the  swifter  kind  of  veloci- 
pedes averages  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  an 
hour ;  adepts  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accom- 
plishing fully  fifty  miles  within  five  hours  without 
once  alighting  from  their  vehicles.  A  couple  of 
amateurs  making  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France 
challenged  each  other  as  to  which  could  perform 
the  greatest  distance  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
One  gave  in  after  having  accomplished  eighty-seven 
miles ;  the  other  went  on  an  additional  six  and 
thirty  miles,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  in  all.  On  the  21st  of  last  September  a  party 
of  nine  quitted  Rouen  early  in  the  morning  mounted 
upon  velocipedes,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  for 
dinner  the  same  evening,  having  performed  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty-five  miles,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  at 
a  rate  of  speed  averaging  between  ten  and  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  It  should  be  understood,  that,  in 
impelling  a  velocipede,  the  limbs  are  not  constantly 
in  motion,  as  on  level  ground,  when  the  impetus  is 
at  the  average  rate,  or  when  the  machine  is  descend- 
ing an  incline,  the  feet  may  be  removed  from  the 
pedals,  and  the  legs  be  placed  on  the  bar  fixed  in 
front  of  the  velocipede  for  this  purpose.  A  slight 
impulsion  given  to  the  vehicle  from  time  to  time 
suffices  to  keep  up  the  speed.  The  ascent  of  any 
incline  greater  than  1  in  25  is  said  to  be  impracti- 
cable. When  the  rider,  therefore,  encounters  a 
hill  of  more  than  average  steepness,  he  ha3  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  his  velocipede  with  his  hand,  which 
we  are  told  he  can  do  with  almost  the  same  ea^e  as 
he  can  carry  an  ordinary  walking-stick. 

The  velocipede  races  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  are 
ordinarily  rather  exciting  affairs.      Advantage   is 


generally  taken  of  some  fete  day,  when  the  village 
selected  to  be  invaded  will  be  certain  to  be  in  holi- 
day guise,  with  tricolor  flags  flying  from  the  tops  of 
tall  Venetian  masts,  and  decking  the  "  Mairie  "from 
roof  to  basement ;  when  property  pasteboard  eagles 
and  laurel  wreaths  and  imperial  crowns  and  ciphers 
brilliant  as  Dutch  metal  can  make  them,  and  hired 
for  the  occasion,  will  be  certain  to  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn  ;  and  when  across  the  streets  a  few  sedre 
colored  lamps  will  be  seen  suspended,  to  imply  that 
a  fete  de  nuit,  in  other  words,  illuminations,  fire- 
works, and  dancing,  and  drinking  in  the  booths 
until  midnight,  may  be  counted  upon. 

Perhaps  Monsieur  le  Maire,  in  his  tricolor  scarf  of 
office,  will  favor  the  races  with  his  presence.  Sa- 
peurs-pompiers,  with  their  broad  belts,  their  big 
brass  helmets,  and  affected  military  swagger,  are 
certain  to  be  particularly  grand  on  these  occasions, 
rendering  the  tall  gendarmes  in  their  large  cocked 
hats,  their  bulky  breeches,  their  long  sabres,  and 
their  somewhat  ferocious-looking  mustachios,  more 
than  a  trifle  jealous.  The  racing-ground  is  all 
marked  out  with'flags,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
large  cluster  of  banners  flying  at  the  starting-place, 
near  to  which,  in  some  reserved  enclosure,  scores  of 
velocipedists  are  exercising  their  docile  steeds.  A 
certain  number  of  them  wear  jockey  caps  and  jack- 
ets of  various  colored  silks,  and  all  appear  to  have 
their  legs  encased  in  high  leather  boots.  The  mo- 
ment of  starting  arrives,  and  the  competitors  are 
duly  drawn  up  abreast,  with  as  great  a  distance 
between  each  as  the  width  of  the  course  will  allow. 
The  fair  sex  mount  on  chairs  and  wave  their  little 
hands  and  flourish  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
laugh  and  almost  scream  with  delight,  as  at  the 
grounding  of  the  starter's  flag  their  several  favor- 
ites dart  off,  working  their  legs  up  and  down  with 
such  an  amount  of  energy,  that  one  cannot  help 
thinking  a  fortnight's  exercise  upon  the  treadmill 
would  be  admirable  probationary  training  for  this 
sort  of  contest.  Spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  tall 
gendarmes,  the  crowd  closes  in  behind  the  com- 
peting charioteers,  who  are  consequently  soon  lost 
to  sight.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  however, 
distant  shouts  and  cheers  announce  their  return, 
and  the  crowd  opens  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
victor,  who,  drenched  in  perspiration,  and  with  his 
legs  working  up  and  down  with  equal  regularity 
and  greater  speed  than  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  safety-valve  of  which  is  fastened  down,  passes 
the  winning  post  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  who  enjoy  the  sport  more  than  they 
would  the  finest  horse-race ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has 
dismounted,  proceeds  to  dip  his  sunburnt  beak  into 
a  foaming  glass  of  Strasburg  beer. 

At  these  races  the  average  length  of  the  course  is 
1800  metres,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  furlong.  At  Eng- 
hien  this  distance  was  traversed  —  a  portion  of  it 
being  over  a  stone-paved  road  —  in  4  minutes  and 
25  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  two  wheels,  and  in 
6  minutes  and  28  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  three 
wheels.  At  Vincennes  the  same  distance  took  5 
minutes  and  5  minutes  45  seconds  respectively  to 
accomplish,  two-wheel  velocipedes  only  competing. 
Greater  speed  was  attained  at  St.  Cloud  when  the 
course  of  2400  metres,  almost  equivalent  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  with  an  incline  of  3  in  100  for  a  third  of 
the  distance,  was  traversed  in  4  minutes  and  50 
seconds ;  whereas  the  final  race  at  Vincennes  over  a 
level  course  of  3600  metres,  —  20  yards  short  of  2 
miles,  —  took  9  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  accom- 
plish.    But  at  these  races  prizes  are  not  given  for 
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speed  alone ;  they  are  also  accorded  to  those  who 
occupy  the  longest  time  in  traversing  a  specified  dis- 
tance, a  far  more  difficult  proceeding  than  accom- 
plishing a  mile  in  a  few  minutes,  as  when  going  at  a 
snail's  pace,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the 
proper  balance,  and  horse  and  rider  are  usually 
both  capsized.  In  a  contest  of  this  character  at 
Vincennes,  over  a  course  of  some  160  yards  in 
length,  out  of  six  experienced  amateurs  who  started 
only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal.  In 
another  race  over  the  same  course,  where  the  com- 
petitors were  deprived  of  the  means  of  steering  their 
vehicles,  out  of  seven  who  started  only  two  arrived 
at  the  winning-post. 

The  prizes  given  at  the  foregoing  contests  have 
been  usually  gold  and  silver  medals  and  silver  cups ; 
now  and  then,  however,  money  prizes  of  500  francs 
are  awarded.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  fair  sex  to  compete  at  these  races,  but 
hitherto  without  success,  although  they  are  ready 
enough  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  any  casual 
cavalier  whom  they  may  encounter  on  his  veloci- 
pede in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  velocipede  line  is  the 
podo?caphe  or  velocipede-marin,  as  it  is  called, 
formed  of  a  couple  of  canoes  covered  with  canvas 
and  joined  together  by  two  iron  bars,  between  which 
is  a  paddle-wheel  put  in  motion  by  means  of  two 
pedals  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arc.  These 
machines  may  be  constantly  seen  in  action  on  the 
lake  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  on  the  lake  at 
Enghien,  and  even  on  the  Seine  itself  opposite  the 
Tuileries.  The  inventor  is  sanguine  that  these 
machines  will  eventually  attain  the  same  rate  of 
speed  as  the  land  velocipede  already  accomplishes. 
Quite  recently  an  enterprising  amateur  offered  to 
wager  10,000  francs  that  he  would  cross  the  channel 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  on  a  velocipede- 
marin  within  the  limit  of  three  hours,  —  wind  and 
weather,  we  presume,  permitting. 


MORE  GHOSTS ;   OLD  AND  NEW. 

All  tellers  of  pet  ghost  stories  firmly  believe 
in  their  authenticity.  This  is  an  admitted  fact. 
And  all  who  fancy  they  have  seen  disembodied 
spirits  or  spectral  apparitions  are  equally  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  under  any  delusion,  mental 
or  physical.  The  vision  of  a  head,  which  haunted 
the  late  Earl  Grey,  was  said  by  many  to  have 
been  a  species  of  monomania,  or  optical  decep- 
tion ;  but  when  the  head  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  other  members  of  his  family,  that  theory 
broke  down. 

The  second  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  better 
known  as  the  celebrated  statesman,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, told  at  one  of  his  wife's  supper  parties  in 
Paris,  in  1815,  the  following  supernatural  tale  with 
the  most  perfect  gravity.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
amongst  the  hearers,  and  often  repeated  it.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  when  commanding  in  early  life  a  mil- 
itia regiment  in  Ireland,  was  stationed  one  night  in 
a  large  desolate  country-house.  His  bed  was  at 
one  end  of  a  long,  dilapidated  room,  while  at  the 
other  extremity  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  turf  had 
been  prepared  within  a  huge,  gaping,  old-fashioned 
chimney. 

Waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  lay  watch- 
ing from  his  pillow  the  gradual  darkening  of  the 
embers  on  the  hearth,  when  suddenly  they  blazed 
up,  and  a  naked  child  stepped  from  amongst  them 
on  the  floor.     The  figure  advanced  slowly  towards 


him,  rising  in  stature  at  every  step,  until  on  coming 
within  two  or  three  paces  of  his  bed  it  had  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  ghastly  giant,  pale  as  death, 
with  a  bleeding  wound  on  the  brow,  and  eyes  glar- 
ing with  rage  and  despair.  Lord  Castlereagh  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  confronted  the  figure  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance.  It  retreated  before  him,  diminish- 
ing as  it  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had 
previously  shot  up  and  expanded.  He  followed  it, 
pace  by  pace,  until  the  original  childlike  form  dis- 
appeared in  the  embers. 

When  Lord  Londonderry  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  1822,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  "  This  explains  a 
story  he  told  me  of  his  having  seen  a  gho3t,  which  I 
thought  was  a  very  extraordinary  narrative  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  so  much  calm  sense  and  stead- 
iness of  nerve.  But,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  subject 
to  aberrations  of  mind,  which  often  create  such 
phantoms."  We  cannot  see  how  the  suicide  of  Lord 
Londonderry  explains  the  ghostly  appearance  of  so 
many  years  before.  Neither  can  we  quite  admit 
the  no  doubt  of  habitual  mental  wanderings,  of  which 
no  evidence  is  offered,  and  none,  as  we  believe,  has 
ever  been  recorded.  The  Marquess  bore  through 
life  the  character  of  one  endowed  with  most  unusual 
self-possession  and  an  even  temperament.  The 
suicide,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  from --some  im- 
mediate excitement  or  incidental  cause,  rather  than 
from  any  constitutional  tendency.  The  most  trust- 
worthy chroniclers  of  the  day  made  no  allusion  to 
the  latter  possibility.  They  attributed  the  act  to 
the  harassing  labors  of  the  late  session,  as  well  as  to 
many  mortifying  reflections  on  his  political  charac- 
ter, with  which  the  daily  and  weekly  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  opposed  to  the  government,  abounded. 
The  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  insan- 
ity, and  his  lordship's  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  his  unpopularity  ■ 
at  the  time,  that  while  his  coffin  was  being  removed 
from  the  hearse  into  the  sacred  edifice,  yells  of  ex- 
ulting execrations  were  uttered  by  the  surrounding 
populace.  Then,  as  now,  the  destructive  principles 
of  infidelity  and  sedition  had  many  loud-tongued 
advocates,  of  whom  a  type  presented  itself  in  the 
ignorant  drunkard  who  was  taken  up  in  the  Strand 
for  shouting,  "No  King,  no  Church,  no  Constitu- 
tion, no  Nothing  at  all ! " 

Not  content  with  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  minister,  more  than  one  scanda- 
lous story  was  propagated  by  his  enemies  injurious 
to  his  character;  but  they  obtained  little  credit, 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  the  pure  inventions  of 
malevolence,  without  the  least  foundation.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  ribald,  poem  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and  also 
in  one  or  two  unworthy  Epigrams,  sneered  at  the 
sad  event  in  a  tone  which  all  well-thinking  persons 
felt  to  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
unconscious  subject  of  his  sarcasm.  The  gifted  poet 
forgot  what  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  at  the  death-bed  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort:  "Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 
all."  The  precept  is  too  often  unheeded,  but  can- 
not be  too  frequently  recalled. 

The  supernatural  appearance  referred  to  above 
may  have  been  a  dream,  as  it  occurred  at  night, 
when  the  narrator  was  in  bed;  although  Lord  L. 
declared  he  was  awake.  We  have  heard  a  person 
of  credibility  say  he  once  dreamt  he  was  asleep  and 
dreaming ;  that  he  awoke  and  dreamt  again,  taking 
up  the  interrupted  sequence  of  thought  and  action 
as  if  nothing  had  broken  it,  and  still  under  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  asleep  all  the  time.   It  is  beyond 
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the  scope  of  theory  or  reasoning  to  account   for 
dreams. 

This  ghostly  child  recalls  another  story  of  a  juve- 
nile letch,  or  wraith,  or  whatever  the  proper  term 
may  be,  lately  told  to  the  present  writer  by  a  friend, 
a  senior  of  his  own  standing,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  a  long  time  ago  in  Wales,  when  he  was  fish- 
ing in  the  river  Usk.  The  teller  of  the  tale  is  es- 
sentially a  practical,  rather  than  an  imaginative  or 
romantic  individual,  with  nothing  dreamy  or  super- 
stitious in  his  mental  or  cerebral  development. 
Strolling  down  the  bank  on  a  fine  summer's  day, 
rod  in  hand,  on  the  lookout  for  a  favorable  spot  in 
which  to  try  a  cast,  he  stopped  at  a  place  which  ap- 
peared inviting.  The  Usk  abounds  in  rocky  islets. 
Opposite  to  him,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
was  one  of  these,  rather  elevated.  On  the  other 
tide,  between  the  rock  and  the  main-land,  the  cur- 
rent ran  with  much  rapidity,  and  somewhat  turbid- 
ly,  as  if  disturbed  and  intercepted  by  obstacles  below 
the  surface.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  much 
greater  than  that  on  the  side  our  fisherman  had 
selected.  This  he  knew  from  former  visits  and  ob- 
servations. Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a  little 
girl,  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  in  a  bonnet  and  cloak, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  standing  quite  alone,  on 
the  summit  of  the  island.  She  remained  for  some 
time,  and  he  continued  to  look  steadily  on  the  un- 
expected object,  wondering  how  she  got  there,  as 
without  a  boat  access  to  the  place  where  she  stood 
was  utterly  impossible.  He  had  his  fishing-boots  on, 
and  tried  to  wade  across  to  her,  but  the  river  was 
too  deep.  Determined  to  satisfy  himself,  he  moved 
further  down  until  he  reached  a  fordable  point,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  There,  to  his  in- 
creased surprise,  he  saw  the  child  standing,  having 
left  the  island.  No  vestige  of  a  boat,  or  raft,  or  any 
contrivance  by  which  her  passage  could  have  been 
effected,  presented  itself.  This,  of  course,  added  to 
his  astonishment,  and  he  walked  towards  her.  When 
within  a  short  distance,  she  moved  across  a  field  or 
two  in  the  direction  of  a  cottage  on  an  eminence, 
backed  by  a  wood ;  ascended  some  steps  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  within. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  He  was  certain  of  the 
fact  and  identity  of  the  person,  for  he  had  noted 
her  dress  and  appearance  with  minute  attention. 
He  followed  quickly,  reached  the  cottage,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  told  to  come  in.  He  did  so, 
and  saw  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  his  wife, 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  attitude  of  the  man 
was  desponding,  —  his  head  on  his  hand,  while  his 
elbow  rested  on  the  knee.  The  visitor  asked  where 
the  little  girl  was  who  had  just  preceded  him  into 
the  cottage. 

The  reply  from  the  man  was,  "  No  little  girl  has 
entered  here ;  we  had  but  one,  and  we  lost  her  some 
months  ago ;  she  is  dead."  He  then  pointed  to  a 
cloak,  bonnet,  and  basket  on  the  wall,  and  said, 
"  Those  were  hers,  and  there  she  always  left  them." 
The  stranger  "instantly  recognized  them  as  those 
he  had  seen.  "  Then,"  replied  the  man,  solemnly, 
"  you  have  seen  her  Fetch !  She  was  our  only  child, 
most  dear  to  us,  and  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  best 
girl  in  the  school  she  attended." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  he  pressed  a  gra- 
tuity on  them,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  take, 
and,  not  liking  his  own  reflections,  left  the  cottage. 
He  then  went  to  the  school  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, to  obtain  further  particulars.  Everything 
he  had  been  told  was  corroborated  by  the  school- 
mistress, who  also  took  him  to  the  child's  grave  in 


the  village  churchyard.  Here  the  incident  ended. 
Nothing  more  ensued,  nor  had  the  person  to  whom 
the  vision  appeared  the  slightest  connection  with  or 
interest  in  the  parties  concerned.  He  cannot  per- 
suade himself  that  it  was  a  bonaf.de  ghost,  and  to 
this  hour  remains  undecided  as  to  what  it  really  was. 
Of  this  he  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
that  what  he  saw  and  did  were  not  the  vapors  of  a 
dream. 

Sleep  overpowers  people  in  strange  positions,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  be  so  overtaken  when  fishing 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  ;  but  to  retain  a  salmon-rod 
in  hand,  and  not  drop  or  lose  it,  under  such  condi- 
tions, exceeds  the  category  of  possibilities.  Besides, 
where  was  the  money  that  had  been  given  on  this 
particular  occasion,  and  certainly  no  longer  in  the 
bestower's  pocket  ?  We  ourselves  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  walking  a  considerable  distance  dur- 
ing a  night  march,  in  a  state  of  perfect  somnolency 
from  fatigue ;  but  the  hands  were  empty,  and  noth- 
ing dropped  or  lost.  On  another  occasion,  going 
up  Mount  Etna  by  night  so  as  to  reach  the  summit 
for  sunrise,  one  of  the  party  dropped  from  his  mule 
asleep ;  whereupon  the  dumb  quadruped  halted  till 
he  should  get  up  again.  Being  missed,  two  of  his 
companions,  with  the  guide,  came  back  to  look  for 
the  absentee,  and  found  him  locked  in  deep  repose 
on  the  pathway,  and  the  mule  standing  by  him  in 
the  same  state  of  happy  obliviousness. 

A  strange  incident,  which  has  been  in  print 
before,  occurred  in  the  life  of  General  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  who  died  in  the  year  1830.  He  was 
another  man  with  as  little  romance  in  his  composi- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  A  good  execu- 
tive officer,  but  hot  and  peppery  as  cayenne  pepper; 
his  temper  not  being  improved  by  a  deranged  liver, 
the  result  of  long  service  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1 785,  he  and  General  Wynyard,  then 
very  young  men,  were  officers  in  the  same  regiment 
stationed  in  Canada.  On  the  15th  of  October  in 
that  year,  about  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  before  dusk 
came  on,  they  were  seated  in  Wynyard's  quarters 
engaged  in  study.  It  was  a  room  in  a  block-house, 
with  two  doors,  the  one  opening  on  an  outer  pas- 
sage, the  other  into  the  latter  officer's  bedroom, 
from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  returning 
through  the  parlor. 

Sherbrooke,  happening  to  look  up  from  his  book, 
saw  beside  the  door  which  opened  on  the  passage 
the  figure  of  a  tall  youth,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  pale  and  much  emaciated.  As- 
tonished at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  Sherbrooke 
called  the  attention  of  his  brother  officer,  sitting 
near  him,  to  the  visitor.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said, 
in  afterwards  relating  the  incident,  "  of  a  man's 
being  as  pale  as  death,  but  I  never  saw  a  living  face 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  except  Wyn- 
yard's at  that  moment."  Both  remained  silently 
gazing  on  the  figure  as  it  moved  slowly  through  the 
room,  and  entered  the  bedchamber,  casting  on 
young  Wynyard,  as  it  passed,  a  look,  as  his  friend 
thought,  of  melancholy  affection.  The  oppression 
of  its  presence  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Wyn- 
yard, grasping  Sherbrooke's  arm,  exclaimed,  in 
scarcely  articulate  tones,  "  Good  God  !  my  brother ! " 

Both  anxiously  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
from  England;  some  of  the  officers,  meanwhile, 
induced  Wynyard  to  confess  with  much  reluctance 
what  he  had  seen.  Great  excitement  was  produced 
throughout   the   regiment  in  consequence.     When 
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for  Wynyard,  but  one  for  Sherbrooke.  As  soon  as 
he  had  opened  and  read  it,  he  beckoned  Wynyard 
from  the  room. 

They  remained  closeted  for  an  hour.  On  Sher- 
brooke's  return,  the  mystery  was  solved.  It  was  a 
letter  from  another  officer,  begging  Sherbrooke  to 
break  to  Wynyard  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vorite brother,  who  had  expired  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  at  the  same  hour  at  which  the  friends 
saw  the  apparition  in  the  block-house.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Sherbrooke,  then  in  England,  was  walk- 
ing in  Piccadilly,  London,  when  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  he  saw  a  gentleman  whom  he  in- 
stantly recognized  as  the  counterpart  of  the  mys- 
terious visitor.  Crossing  over,  he  apologized  for  his 
intrusion,  and  learned  that  he  also  was  a  brother  — 
not  a  twin,  as  some  accounts  have  it  —  of  Wynyard. 
More  than  once,  and  long  after,  when  some  allusion 
to  the  incident  was  made  in  General  Sherbrooke's 
presence,  he  interposed,  with  strong  emotion,  say- 
ing, "  I  beg  that  the  subject  may  not- again  be  men- 
tioned." The  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him  was  that  he  considered  the  matter  too 
serious  to  be  talked  of.  General  Paul  Anderson,  a 
distinguished  Peninsular  officer,  who,  when  a  major 
on  Sir  John  Moore's  staff,  assisted  at  the  burial  of 
that  gallant  soldier  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna, 
corroborated  the  facts  /here  repeated,  as  having 
heard  them  direct  from  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  own 
lips  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  adding  that  Sir 
John  assured  him  also,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  he  believed  the  appearance  to  haye  been  a 
ghost,  or  disembodied  spirit,  and  that  this  belief 
was  shared  by  his  friend  Wynyard.  Strong  evi- 
dence, more  than  forty  years*  subsequent  to  the 
event. 

We  find  it  stated  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  that 
the  noble  bard  sometimes  used  to  mention  a  strange 
story,  which  the  commander  of  the  packet,  Captain 
Kidd,  related  to  him  when  on  his  passage  to  Lisbon 
in  1809.  Being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth,  — 
Captain  Kidd,  loquitur,  —  he  was  awakened  by  the 
pressure  of  something  heavy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there 
being  a  faint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he 
thought,  distinctly  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  naval  service  in  the  East 
Indies,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  and  stretched  across 
the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
senses,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  made  an  effort  to  sleep ; 
but  still  the  same  pressure  continued,  and  still,  as 
often  as  he  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw 
and  felt  the  figure  lying  across  him  in  the  same  po- 
sition. To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  hand 
forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found  the  uniform  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed  dripping  wet.  On 
the  entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom 
he  called  out  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ;  but 
in  a  few  months"  after  he  received  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  on  that  identical  night  his  brother 
had  fallen  overboard,  and  been  drowned  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this 
appearance,  Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  appear 
to  have  the  slightest  doubt.  "  Oh ! "  exclaims  the 
incredulous  reader,  "  this  was  a  decided  dream ! " 
Granting  the  probability  of  such  a  solution,  it  was 
nevertheless  an  intimation,  out  of  the  natural  course, 
of  an  event  which  had  actually  occurred  at  an  enor- 
mous distance,  and  touching  most  closely  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  conveyed. 

The  following  recital  came  to  us  from  a  near  rel- 
ative. He  received  it  in  manuscript  from  the 
writer,  who  vouches  for  its  authenticity,  and  declares 


that  he  repeats  without  exaggeration  the  facts  there- 
in detailed :  — 

Alta  Vista,  1848. 

The  events  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles  apart.  One 
at  Alta  Vista,  the  residence  of  Major  Richard  Pol- 
lard, in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia ;  the  other  at  a  frontier  military  post  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Western  boundary  of  Texas, 
—  not,  as  now,  incorporated  in  the  Union.  A  de- 
tachment of  about  two  hundred  men  of  the  9th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a  few  dragoons,  were 
there  in  garrison,  with  the  usual  complement  of  offi- 
cers. Amongst  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Henry 
Pollard,  a  remarkably  fine  and  intelligent  young 
man,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day  of  the  12th  of  May,  1834,  the 
clear  ringing  notes  of  a  bugle  announced  the  hour 
of  dinner,  and  immediately  after,  the  officers  were 
gathered  round  the  mess  table,  buoyant  with  health, 
and  in  their  accustomed  harmony  and  good-fellow- 
ship ;  conditions  under  which  they  there  met  for 
the  last  time. 

Alta  Vista  occupies  the  summit  of  an  elevation 
which  commands  a  charming  view  across  the  Green 
Mountains  ;  westwardly  to  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  and  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  on  a  clear  day,  can  be 
seen  Mount  Laurel,  within  the  borders  of  the  con- 
tiguous state  of  Kentucky.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  house  on  the  north  side  runs  the  public  road, 
while  surrounding  it  is  an  extensive  park,  scattered 
over  with  a  profusion  of  spruce  and  locust  trees. 
Arbors  composed  of  cane  spring  up  here  and  there, 
and  as  they  are  the  resort  of  members  of  the  family 
for  reading,  studying,  or  playing,  the  house  servants 
have  taken  them  under  their  especial  charge.  They 
devote  to  them  unremitting  care  and  attention ;" 
they  have  trained  over  and  about  them  flower-bear- 
ing vines  and  creepers,  which  diffuse  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  imper- 
vious to  rain  and  to  the  sun's  rays.  At  the  south 
side,  beyond  the  lawn,  is  the  garden,  always  neatly 
kept,  and  well  filled  with  the  choicest  shrubs  and 
flowers,  amongst  which  shines  conspicuously  the 
yellow  rose.  All  the  immediate  grounds  about  the 
house  are  enclosed  within  an  ornamental  paling  of 
wood  ;  gravel-walks  giving  access  to  gates  at  various 
points.  An  ample  piazza  runs  the  length  of  the 
main  building,  which  has  wings  at  either  extremity  ; 
that  on  the  south  being  the  library  and  school-room 
for  the  children ;  that  on  the  north  is  now  known  as 
my  room,  from  my  having  always  occupied  it  when 
visiting  Alta  Vista  before  my  marriage. 

From  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  a 
broad  gravel-walk  leads  straight  through  the  lawn 
to  the  principal  gate  of  entrance  to  the  park.  It  is 
bounded,  as  all  the  others  are,  by  a  low  hedge  of 
aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers.  About  half  a  mile 
off,  in  a  southerly  direction,  are  rows  of  negro 
cabins,  and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  them 
stands,  a  two-story  brick  house,  occupied  by  the 
overseer  of  the  plantation  and  his  family. 

At  the  time  now  referred  to,  Major  Pollard  was 
absent  at  Santiago  in  Chili,  where  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  a  special 
mission,  which  involved  reparation  for  the  capture 
of  the  frigate  Essex,  Commodore  Porter,  within  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  War  of  181 1  - 14,  by  two 
English  vessels,  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub.  This  action 
was  fought  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries  of  the  port, 
and  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators  who  crowd- 
ed the  shores.     It  was  unequalled  by  any  of  the  war 
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for  the  pertinacity  of  the  attack  and  defence.  When 
Commodore  Porter  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck, 
and  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board 
the  Phoebe,  very  few  of  his  men  were  left  fit  for 
duty,  nearly  every  officer  was  disabled,  and  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  crew  were  killed 
outright,  or  seriously  wounded.  Such  a  number,  in 
proportion,  is  not  recorded  in  any  other  naval  en- 
gagement. The  Essex  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
perfect  wreck.* 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Pollard, 
leaving  the  entire  management  of  the  plantation  to 
the  overseers,  occupied  herself  with  the  education  of 
her  children,  who  were  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  profound  scholar,  and,  being  without  a  church,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family,  remaining 
in  it,  including  a  residence  at  Oak  Ridge,  between 
eight  and  nine  years.  As  now,  Mrs.  Pollard  had 
then  a  great  fondness  for  flowers,  and  passed  much 
of  her  time  amongst  them,  —  a  lady  of  wonderfully 
pleasing  and  graceful  manners,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  particularly  free  from  anything  of  a  su- 
perstitious nature.  I  mention  this  for  evident  rea- 
sons which  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  story. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  and,  attended 
by  some  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house,  would 
frequently  pass  an  hour  or  more,  before  breakfast, 
in  the  garden  and  the  grounds  adjacent.  At  this 
time  she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  retained  much 
of  that  personal  beauty  for  which  in  her  •premiere 
jeunesse  she  had  been  remarkable. 

The  early  morning  of  the  13th  of  May,  1834,  was 
one  of  those  for  which  the  spring  season  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  is  perhaps  nowhere  excelled.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  delicious  softness  of  a  May  daybreak 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  You  see  an  almost  cloud- 
less sky,  and  are  conscious  of  a  temperature  volup- 
tuously soft  and  tranquillizing.  The  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  flowers  fills  the  air.  At  intervals,  you  may 
hear,  as  if  to  present  a  more  striking  interest,  the 
notes  of  a  "  songster  of  the  grove,"  or  the  fanning 
of  a  gent\e  breeze  may  stir  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  encircling  woods.  I  prefer  to  give,  as  received 
from  Mrs.  Pollard's  own  lips,  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  her  own  words,  what  now  follows,  delivered 
with  an  uncontrollable  emotion,  which  frequently 
interrupted  the  thread  of  the  narration. 

"I  left  the  house,"  she  said,  "on  the  morning 
above  indicated,  quite  early,  before  six,  as  I  noticed 
by  the  clock,  when  passing  through  the  hall.  I 
crossed  the  lawn  to  the  garden,  and  not  seeing  Un- 
cle Ben  (one  of  the  negro  gardeners),  I  expressed 
surprise,  as  he  was  usually  very  regular  at  his  work, 
and  my  astonishment  was  not  lessened  at  hearing 
Martha  exclaim,  '  Missis,  there  's  Uncle  Ben  over 
yonder  in  the  graveyard.'  (The  family  cemetery 
lay  immediately  beyond  the  garden.)  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  it,  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  as  it 
seemed  strange  he  should  be  there  instead  of  in  the 
garden.  I  said, '  Uncle  Ben,  what  brings  you  here 
this  morning  ? '  He  reminded  me  that  a  few  days 
before  I  had  told  him  to  pluck  away  some  weeds 
which  were  growing  up  about  the  tomb  of  my  dear 
little  Lucy.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he  had  swept  and 
smoothed  the  surrounding  ground.     The  morning 
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*  Our  American  friend  amplifies  here,  with  a  broad  margin.  The 
defence  of  the  Essex  against  a  superior  force  was  most  gallant  and 
creditable,  but  her  loss  fell  far  below  the  amount  stated.  It  reached 
in  reality  24  killed  and  45  wounded.  See  James's  "  Naval  History," 
Vol.  VI.  The  Essex  sailed  to  England  in  good  trim,  without  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  and  was  for  many  years  hulk  or  guard-ship  at 
Kingstown  Harbor,  Dublin.  —  Ed.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 


was  so  delightful,  the  air  so  serene,  that  I  felt 
tempted  to  pass  out  through  the  cemetery  to  the 
fields,  intending  to  return  by  the  same  way,  and  I 
told  Uncle  Ben  not  to  lock  the  gate,  as  I  should  do 
so. 

"I  was  led  to  continue  my  walk  beyond  what' 
was  my  usual  custom,  but  presently  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation, as  if  impelled  by  some  undefined  influence, 
came  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  nervous. 
I  hastened  to  the  path  leading  to  the  large  gate, 
through  which  I  now  decided  to  return  to  the  house, 
—  the  shortest  way,  in  fact.  An  overpowering  sense 
of  sadness  oppressed  me,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
compelled  to  stop.  At  length  I  approached  the  as- 
pen-tree which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  private 
road,  just  without  the  gate,  when,  judge  of  my  hor- 
ror at  seeing,  lying  beneath  it,  my  poor  boy  Henry ! 
At  his  side  were  a  cloak,  a  cap,  and  a  sash.  I  saw 
blood  oozing  from  his  neck.  His  features  bore  an 
expression  indicative  of  intense  pain,  though  calm 
and  tranquil.  I  instinctively  moved  towards  him, 
when  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to.  say,  adieu !  A 
faint  smile  seemed  to  struggle  through  the  agony 
under  which  he  appeared  to  be  laboring. 

"  In  the  room  which  you  and  Rose  now  occupy, 
I  found  myself  lying  on  a  couch.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  surrounding  objects  at  first  dim  and  in- 
distinct. Presently  I  distinguished  the  forms  of  the 
children,  Virginia,  Minnie,  and  Rose,  —  Rose,  then 
a  little  fairy  in  her  fifth  year.  She  had  grasped  my 
hand.  At  the  farther  part  of  the  room  were  several 
of  the  servants,  weeping.  My  first  exclamation,  as 
Virginia  afterwards  told  me,  was,  '  My  darling  chil- 
dren, poor  Henry  is  dead  !  You  will  never  see  your 
brother  again.'  Between  the  interval  of  my  vision, 
for  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  and  a  return  to 
consciousness,  Virginia  and  Minnie  had  gathered 
from  the  servants  that  near  the  aspen-tree,  as  I  was 
about  to  turn  in  at  the  gate,  I  had  suddenly  stopped, 
cried  out  the  name  of  my  son,  and  then  became  in- 
sensible. With  the  assistance  of  others,  immediately 
summoned,  they  had  borne  me  to  the  house  in  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  To  this  day  I  have  not 
deemed  it  prudent  or  advisable  to  communicate  to 
my  children  what  I  saw  on  that  dreadful  morning  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  my  first  expression,  on  a 
return  to  consciousness,  was  of  Henry's  death,  not  a 
word  should  have  escaped  me  on  the  subject.  With- 
in my  own  breast  it  would  have  been  concealed,  un- 
til confirmed  or  proved  to  be  unreal.  But,  so  far  as 
they  could  connect  anything  with  it,  they  urged  me 
to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  impression,  and  that, 
when  the  post  arrived,  we  should  hear  he  was  alive 
and  well.  They  pretended  that  I  had  dreamt  it, 
and  that,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  all  would  pass 
happily  away.  I  allowed  them  so  to  think,  fully 
convinced,  however,  that  their  poor  brother  was  no 
longer  in  this  world.  . 

"  A  fortnight  or  more  had  passed,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  Uncle  Isham  made  his  ap- 
pearance. To  me  the  news  of  his  arrival  seemed  to 
be  a  death-blow.  Preceded  by  the  children,  I  went 
to  "the  piazza  to  see  him.  Virginia  outran  the  oth- 
ers, and  I  heard  her  say, . '  Where  's  your  master, 
Harry  ?  '  '  Massa  Henry  gone  dead,  missy,'  he  re- 
plied ;  and  the  poor  slave  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
few  moments,  he  continued, '  They  sent  me  home  to 
Alta  Vista,  and  told  me  to  take  this  letter  to  my 
missis.'  He  then  produced  from  a  cloth,  in  which  he 
had  carefully  wrapped  it,  a  letter,  together  with  a 
small  sealed  packet.  The  letter  proved  to  be  from 
one  of  Henry's   brother  officers.      I  have  it  here 
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now,  and  will  read  it  to  you.  It  was  dated  at  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  15th  of  May,  1834. 

"  '  Dear  Madam  :  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  com- 
municate to  you  most  sad  news.  Your  son  Henry, 
our  late  companion  and  friend,  is  no  more.  He  fell 
in  a  duel  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  about  six 
o'clock,  having  been  shot  through  the  neck.  I  was 
with  him  when  he  expired,  and  heard  the  word 
"  Mother  "  pass  from  his  lips.  His  death  was  almost 
instantaneous.  As  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  yourself  and  Major  Pollard  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  melancholy  event,  I 
here  give  them.  At  the  mess  table,  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  everything  had  gone  on,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain period,  in  the   utmost    harmony   and   hilarity, 

when    Captain   S most  unhappily   turned   the 

conversation  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  Being  a 
violent  abolitionist,  he  became  unguarded  in  his  re- 
marks, and  said  many  things  derogatory  to  all  slave- 
owners, whom  he  denounced  in  a  body.  The  other 
officers  present  did  what  they  could  to  interpose  and 
check  his  language,  which  only  became  more  offen- 
sive and  insulting,  as  also  to  allay  the  indignation 
evidently  rising  on  the  part  of  your  son. 

"  We  rose  from  the  table  in  confusion,  and  sought 
our  quarters,  greatly  grieved  at  what  had  taken 
place,  and  not  free  from  strong  suspicions  that 
Lieut.  Pollard  would  seek  apology  or  redress.  The 
same  night  I  received  a  message  from  him,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  he  sent  a  note  to  Captain 

S ,  demanding  a  retractation  of  the  words  he  had 

uttered,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  before  whom  they 
were  spoken.  This  not  being  granted,  a  meeting  was 
fixed  for  the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock.  I  accom- 
panied your  son  to  the  ground.  The  ball  of  his 
antagonist  pierced  his  neck,  and  he  fell.  We  placed 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  tree,  where  his  ser- 
vant Isham  had  already  deposited  his  cloak,  sash, 
and  cap.  The  doctor  immediately  opened  his  collar 
to  search  the  wound,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  beyond  all  mortal  aid,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  breathed  his  last.  I  cannot  close  without  adding 
that  no  one  could  stand  better  in  the  service  than 
your  son  did.  He  was  a  brave  young  soldier,  and 
high-minded  beyond  his  years.  His  uniform  mod- 
esty of  demeanor  and  unaffected  goodness  won  the 
hearts  of  all.  Every  man  in  this  detachment  mourns 
his  loss,  and  no  one  feels  his  death  more  keenly  than 
he  by  whose  hand  he  fell.  We  send  Isham  with 
this  letter,  and  he  will  deliver  at  the  same  time  a 
small  packet  containing  a  watch  and  a  few  other 
personal  objects  which  we  know  he  valued,  and 
Isham  tells  us  he  had  put  together,  sealed,  and  ad- 
dressed to  yourself,  before  retiring  to  rest  on  the 
night  before  that  fatal  morning.  Accept  my  warm- 
est sympathies  on  this  terrible  bereavement,  and 
believe  me  to  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  most 
faithfully. 

"  John  Deas." 

Here  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Pollard  ends. 

On  an  afternoon  in  the  following  month  of  June 
a  funeral  procession  was  seen  to  leave  the  portico 
of  the  house  of  Alta  Vista.  It  was  composed  of 
Mrs.  Pollard,  her  children,  with  numerous  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  collected  together  from  the 
neighboring  plantations ;  and  also  of  150  negroes, 
their  servants,  who  joined  it  on  the  lawn. 

The  latter  were  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
coarse  and  homely,  but  tidy  and  neat,  and,  as  these 
people  are  wont  to  do,  giving  way,  now  and  then, 
to  loud  bursts  of  grief.    They  were  headed  by  Uncle 


Isham  and  Uncle  Major,  a  slave  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  the  personal  servant  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reeves,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  still  liv- 
ing (1848)  with  the  Reeves  family  at  Oak  Ridge 
Plantation.  Passing  through  the  garden,  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  cemetery  beyond,  and  on  the 
spot  which  Uncle  Ben  had  cleaned  and  weeded  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  May,  next  to  the  grave 
of  his  sister  Lucy,  Henry  Pollard  was  laid.  On  a 
marble  tomb,  rising  over  it,  may  be  read  these 
words  :  u  Here  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  and  Pauline  Pollard,  of  Alta  Vista, 
who  died  in  Louisiana,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1834, 
aged  twenty-five  years." 

As  to  the  other  actors  in  this  strange  but  true 
tale,  Captain  S — '■ —  became  a  prey  to  remorse. 
His  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  vain  and  fruit- 
less regrets.  In  numerous  conflicts  which  took 
place  on  the  frontier  where  he  was  station'  d,  with 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  renegade  Texans, 
Mexicans,  and  others,  his  recklessness  and  daring 
were  remarked  by  all.  During  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  General  Scott,  his  regiment  was  attached 
to  the  division  under  General  Garland.  It  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  all  the  actions,  from  the  taking  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 
As  the  army  approached  the  capital,  the  fortified 
heights  of  Chapultepec,  Chambussco,  and  Molino  del 
Rey  were  stormed  with  great  slaughter.  Brevet  Col- 
onel, as  Captain  S had  now  become,  led  the  at- 
tack on  Chambussco.  He  snatched  the  regimental 
color  from  its  bearer,  and  planted  it  on  the  parapet, 
which,  with  a  few  others,  he  was  the  first  to  gain. 
He  was  struck  almost  instantaneously  by  three  mus- 
ket-balls, and,  after  falling,  he  placed  his  forage  cap 
over  his  face  and  expired. 

Lieutenant  Deas  I  knew  rather  intimately  when 
I  passed  through  Detroit  in  1844.  He  was  then 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
I  dined  twice  with  him  at  the  mess  when  the  Mexi- 
can War  broke  out ;  he  had  become  a  captain,  and 
was  with  the  division  of  the  army  under  General 
Taylor,  which  entered  Mexico  from  Texas  crossing 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  He  was  disabled  for  some  time 
from  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  was  shot  while  swimming  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  a  few  men  of  his  company,  just  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack  on  Matamoras. 

Alta  Vista,  8th  Jan.,  1843.  W.  C.  W. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  superstitions  of 
any  country  is  that  of  the  Doppel  Gang,  or  Double, 
religiously  believed  in  by  the  lower  orders  in  Ger- 
many, and  others  who  might  be  expected  to  repudi- 
ate such  extravagant  fantasies.  But  the  Teutonic 
race  are  transcendental  and  imaginative  beyond  ordi- 
nary comparison  or  comprehension.  They  people 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  and  many 
other  haunted  districts  with  every  conceivable  de- 
scription of  giant,  dwarf,  gnome,  wizard,  witch,  fairy, 
and  local  deity  or  demons  in  thousands  and  "tens  of 
thousands.  Woe  be  to  the  audacious  stranger  who  dis- 
believes or  derides  any  of  their  traditionary  legends  ! 

There  was  a  strange  book  of  Diablerie  written  by 
Herr  von  Hoffman,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Blackwood  in  the  year  1824.  It  was 
called  "  The  Devil's  Elixir."  The  English  fashioner 
informs  us  that  it  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  where  its  merits  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Hoffman  was  a  melancholy  man,  who 
hastened  his  death  by  intemperance  and  hypocbon- 
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dria.  Precisely  the  sort  of  mind  to  revel  in  demon- 
ology  and  ghostly  conceptions.  The  work  named 
is  intensely  German,  to  its  very  marrow  ;  though  so 
much  of  the  style  thus  called  par  excellence  has 
been  adopted  by  many  of  our  own  popular  novel- 
writers,  that  it  has  become  almost  indigenous  at 
home.  To  all  lovers  of  the  horrible,  who  may  not 
already  have  met  with  this  work,  it  will  afford  a 
high  treat.  There  is  as  much  of  mystery  and  mur- 
der and  supernatural  agency,  yea,  and  of  the  devil 
himself,  as  the  most  unsatiable  marvel-hunter  could 
desire  to  have  served  up  to  him. 

There  are  many  who  revel  in  all  such  tales,  and 
there  are  others  who  hold  them  as  puerile  and  ab- 
surd. We  suspect  the  former  to  be  much  the  more 
numerous  class,  and  while  the  mind  of  man  is  com- 
pounded of  its  present  materials,  ghost  stories,  no 
matter  how  extravagant,  will  never  fall  into  utter 
disrepute.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  confess  our  own 
weakness.  We  are  great  admirers  of  ihe  mysteri- 
ous, and  never  fail  to  be  strongly  roused  by  "  A 
Tale  of  Terror  " ;  but  we  love  it  in  proportion  as  it 
comes  within  the  verge  of  probability,  —  as  we  think 
it  likely  to  be  true.  Our  interest  is  less  powerfully 
excited  when  combinations  of  magic  and  witch- 
craft, compelling  destinies  and  familiar  spirits,  and 
the  arch  fiend,  inpropriis  naturalibus,  in  bodily  and 
ethereal  essence,  are  all  called  in  to  subscribe  their 
agency.  Maturin's  "  Montorio "  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  "  Udolpho,"  for  instances,  we  have  absolutely 
revelled  in ;  and  the  more  because  all  the  petrifying 
mysteries  they  contain  are  ultimately  explained 
from  natural  causes.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
assert  that  the  clever  lady  and  gentleman  named 
rival  the  talen.t  of  Goethe,  or  Hoffman,  or  La  Motte 
Fouque,  or  Eugene  Sue  ;  but  we  are  epicures  of  a 
peculiar  class,  and  prefer  our  highly  seasoned  dishes 
to  be  qualified  with  a  semblance  of  probability. 
We  like  a  ghost,  especially  when  well  vouched  for, 
and  backed  by  collateral  evidence.  Sir  George 
Villiers,  Mrs.  Veal,  Lady  Betty,  Lord  Lyttleton's 
White  Lady,  and  the  Major  who  appeared  to  his 
friend  to  reproach  him  lor  suffering  his  favorite 
sword  to  get  rusty,  are  all  amongst  our  fondest  and 
most  deeply  impressed  recollections.  We  felt  seri- 
ously rebuked  in  spirit  when  the  pestilent  ardor  of 
modern  research  threw  discredit  on  the  better  half 
of  them.  But  when  we  are  driven  headlong  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  and  are  told  that  the  invisible 
world  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  spiritual  essences, 
invested  with  mortal  attributes,  controlling  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  more  bent  on  mischief  than  be- 
nevolence, we  pass  the  boundaries  of  wholesome 
terror  and  laugh  when  we  are  expected  to  tremble. 

Without  discussing  the  literary  rank  which  works 
of  this  class  are  entitled  to  hold,  we  think  a  perusal 
of  the  ''  Devil's  Elixir,"  worth  the  attention  of  all 
who  like  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  national  litera- 
ture. 

The  conduct  of  the  story  is  obscure  and  the  nar- 
rative frequently  unconnected.  The  following  is 
something  like  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The  son  of  an 
Italian  prince  has  resigned  himself  body  and  soul 
into  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  fearful  penalty 
imposed  upon  him  is,  that  "  no  happiness  in  life,  or 
peace  in  the  grave,  will  be  granted  to  him  as  long 
as  the  sinful  race  to  which  he  has  given  rise  shall 
exist  upon  the  earth."  Medardus,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  and  his  natural  brother,  Victorin,  are  the  last 
descendants  of  the  guilty  family.  Medardus  has 
been  brought  up  a  Capuchin  monk,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  he  drinks  from  a  bottle  of  the 
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Devil's  Elixir,  preserved  in  his  convent,  and  under 
his  charge  as  a  precious  relic  which  belonged  to  St. 
Anthony.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  passes  c6m- 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  who  leads  him 
on  to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  crimes, 
yictorin  has  also  drank  of  the  Elixir,  and  from  that 
moment  becomes  the  Double  of  Medardus,  haunting 
him  perpetually  in  form,  in  features,  voice,  actions, 
and  attributes,  —  another  self.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  any  creation  of  the  fancy  more  thoroughly 
appalling  than  this  double.  Medardus,  after  many 
wanderings,  returns  to  his  convent,  the  victim  of  de- 
spair, inflicts  on  himself  the  m6st  humiliating  and 
painful  pepances,  and  at  length  dies,  the  last  of  his 
race.  The  Ancestor,  having  walked  the  earth  for 
the  appointed  time,  is  then  suffered  to  rest  in  his 
grave. 

The  question  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  on  clos- 
ing the  book  is,  "  What  good  can  come  of  all  this  ? 
Can  it  avail  anything,  in  a  social,  moral,  or  relig- 
ious sense?"  Unhesitatingly  we  answer — -No. 
What  then  does  it  amount  to  ?  Talent  perverted, 
and  imagination  thrown  away. 

We  have  given  a  series  of  ghostly  incidents,  not 
easily  explained.  Let  us  conclude  with  one,  quite 
as  unaccountable  in  progress,  but  ultimately  cleared 
up  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner.  The  story, 
of  which  a  condensed  version  is  subjoined,  was  orig- 
inally told  in  an  American  periodical,  called  the 
"  Atlantic  Souvenir,"  about  forty  years  since. 

Billy  Morgan's  Ghost. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  seaman  named  William  Mor- 
gan enlisted  on  board  a  United  States  frigate  for  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
an  awful-looking  person,  six  feet  *four  inches  high, 
with  a  long,  pale,  wrinkled  visage,  sunken  eyes, 
thick  black  hair  standing  on  end,  with  white,  prom- 
inent, and  irregular  teeth.  It  was  impossible  to 
define  the  color  of  his  eyes ;  his  voice  was  sepul- 
chral, on  his  right  arm  were  engraved  certain  mys- 
terious devices,  and  his  tobacco-box  was  of  iron. 
He  entered  on  Friday,  the  frigate  was  launched  on 
Friday,  the  master  carpenter  who  built  her  was 
born  and  died  on  Friday,  and  the  squadron  went 
out  to  sea  on  Friday.  These  coincidences,  added 
to  his  singular  appearance,  caused  the  sailors  to 
look  upon  Morgan  with  some  degree  of  wonder, 
mingled  with  suspicion.  During  the  voyage  to 
Gibraltar,  his  conduct  increased  this  feeling.  He 
went  without  food  for  days  together ;  at  least  he 
was  never  seen  to  eat,  and  if  he  slept  it  was  without 
shutting  his  eyes  or  lying  down.  His  shipmates,  one 
and  all,  declared  that,  wake  at  what  time  of  the 
night  they  would,  Morgan  was  seen  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  his  hammock,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and 
wide  open.  When  in  watch  upon  deck,  he  would 
stand  still  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  gazing  on  the  stars 
or  the  ocean,  and,  when  roused,  fall  flat  on  the  deck 
in  a  swoon.  When  he  revived,  he  preached  and 
talked  incoherent  rhapsody.  He  often  hinted  that 
he  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  more  than  once 
offered  to  let  himself  be  hanged  for  the  gratification 
of  his  messmates.  He  had  also  frequent  trances, 
during  which  he  lay  stiff  and  rigid,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  death. 

These  things  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Cap- 
tain R ,  who  looked  upon  them  as  mere  tricks, 

and  the  next  time  Morgan  got  into  a  trance  con- 
fined him  for  twenty-four  hours,  stopped  his  grog, 
and  devised  sundry  other  punishments.     One 
about  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  frigate 
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several  leagues  ahead  of  the  squadron,  there  was 
an  alarm  of  the  magazine  being  on  fire.  Morgan 
was  just  coming  on  deck  with  a  spoon  in  his  hand, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  when,  hearing  the  cry,  he 
made  one  spring  overboard.  The  fire  was  soon 
extinguished,  but,  in  the  confusion,  no  effort  was 
made  to  save  Morgan.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
was  drowned.  Two  days  after,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  came  up,  and  sent  a  boat  along- 
side with  Billy  on  board.  Twelve  hours  after 
his  leap,  he  had  been  found  swimming  gallantly  with 
the  spoon  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  he  held  fast 
that  he  might  help  himself  to  salt  water  when  he 
was  dry.  After  this  the  sailors  felt  convinced  that 
Morgan  was  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again,  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  him  in  any  ordinary 
way.  He  continued  his  pranks,  star-gazings,  and 
swoons,  for  which  he  was  always  severely  punished. 
At  last,  as  they  approached  Gibraltar,  he  solemnly 
announced  to  his  messmates  that  he  intended  to 
drown  hfmself  again  with  the  first  opportunity.  He 
made  his  will,  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  settled 
all  his  affairs.  He  also  replenished  his  tobacco-box, 
put  his  allowance  of  biscuit  in  his  pocket,  and  filled 
a  small  canteen  with  water  which  he  slung  round 
his  neck,  saying,  that  perhaps  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  live  two  or  three  days  in  the  sea  before 
he  finally  betook  himself  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
That  same  night,  between  twelve  and  one,  Morgan 
was  distinctly  seen  to  come  up  the  hatchway,  climb 
the  bulwark,  and  drop  into  the  ocean.  A  midship- 
man and  two  sailors  testified  to  the  facts,  and,  Mor- 
gan being  missing  the  next  morning,  no  doubt 
existed  of  his  suicide. 

The  talk  and  wonder  were  beginning  to  subside, 
when,  one  night,  about  a  week  after,  the  figure  of 
Morgan  in  wet  clothes,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cadav- 
erous visage,  was  seen  by  one  of  his  messmates,  who 
happened  to  be  lying  awake,  to  emerge  slowly  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  approach  one  of  the  tables 
where  there  was  a  can  of  water,  take  a  hearty 
draught,  and  disappear  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came.  The  sailor  told  this  the  next  morning,  but, 
as  yet,  very  few  believed  him.  The  next  night, 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  was  seen  by 
a  different  person.     The  story  came  to  the  ears  of 

Captain   R- ,  who,   under   the   conviction   that 

Morgan's  drowning  himself  had  been  deceptive, 
ordered  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  throughout 
the  frigate,  but  without  any  discovery.  The  ghost 
continued  to  appear,  evading  capture  or  surprise. 
Once,  it  emptied  a  tobacco-box,  and  at  another  time 
made  free  with  fragments  of  supper  which  had  not 
been  cleared  away.  In  the  Bay  of  Algesiras  it 
spoke,  offered  its  hand  to  a  messmate,  and  saying 
"  Good  by,  Tom,"  vanished  as  usual. 

By  this  .time,  the  whole  crew  were  terror-stricken, 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  and  even  the  officers 
began  to  share  the  infection.  The  sailors  were  per- 
mitted to  take  an  occasional  turn  on  shore.  To  the 
Tom  Brown  named  above,  Morgan  had  left  his 
watch  and  chest  of  clothes.  Strolling  down  a  dark 
lane,  in  the  suburbs  of  Algesiras,  he  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  call  out,  "  Tom,  Tom,  d n  your 

eyes !  Don't  your  know  your  old  messmate  ?  " 
Tom  recognized  the  tones,  and,  turning  round,  saw 
himself  confronted  by  Billy  Morgan's  ghost.  Hav- 
ing no  wish  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  he  took  to 
his  heels,  without  looking  to  see  if  the  ghost  gave 
chase,  ran  to  the  boat,  and  told  the  story  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  breath.  In  his  berth,  that  very 
night,  the  ghost  visited  him  again,  passed  its  cold 


wet  hand  over  Tom's  face,  who  bawled  lustily,  but 
the  apparition  absconded  before  help  arrived,  mut- 
tering, in  a  hollow  whisper,  "  You  shall  see  me  at 
Malta." 

After  some  weeks,  the  frigate  came  to  the  last- 
named  place.  As  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
ghost  in  the  interval,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
shade  was  either  tired  or  appeased,  and  little  more 
was  thought  of  its  visitations.  Soon  after  the  ship's 
arrival,  a  party  of  sailors,  including  the  heir  of  Billy 
Morgan,  were  frolicking  ashore,  at  a  small  tavern 
in  Valetta.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, Tom  went  to  bed,  not  quite  as  clear-headed  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long 
he  had  been  asleep,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  voice 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Tom,  Tom,  wake  up  ! "  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning,  the  well-known  figure  of  Morgan  leaning 
over  his  bed,  and  glaring  at  him  with  eyes  like  sau- 
cers. Tom  cried,  "Murder!  Ghost!  Billy  Mor- 
gan ! "  as  loud  as  he  could  yell,  until  he  roused  the 
landlord,  who  came  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
Tom  related  the  whole  affair.  Mine  host  utterly 
denied  having  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  figure 
or  appearance,  and  so  did  all  his  family.  The  re- 
port reached  the  frigate.     "  Heaven  and  earth  ! " 

cried  Captain  R ,  "  shall  we  never  get  rid  of 

this  infernal  spectre,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  ?  " 
He  was  in  despair.  Never  was  a  man  so  persecuted 
by  a  ghost  in  this  world  before.  The  ship's  crew 
were  so  dismayed,  that,  had  an  Algerine  come 
across  them,  they  might,  peradventure,  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  They  signed  a  round  robin, 
suggesting  to  the  captain  the  propriety  of  run- 
ning the  ship  ashore,  and  abandoning  her  entirely 
to  the  ghost,  which  now  appeared  almost  every 
night,  sometimes  between  decks,  at  others  at  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit,  and  again  cutting  capers  on 
the  yards  and  top-gallant  masts. 

From  Malta,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Syra- 
cuse. There,  the  ships  were  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who  were  in  hopes 
that  this  would  drive  away  Billy  Morgan,  who  had 
not  troubled  them  for  some  time.  But  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine,  he  again  visited 
his  old  chum  and  heir,  Tom  Brown,  lank  and  drip- 
ping wet  as  usual,  and  after  giving  him  a  soul-thrill- 
ing shake,  whispered,  "  Tom,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  my  watch  and  chest  of  clothes."  But  Tom 
roared  "  Murder ! "  with  all  his  might,  when  the 
ghost  vanished,  muttering,  as  Tom  swore,  "  You  in- 
fernal lubber ! " 

The  reappearance  doubled  all  former  conster- 
nation, and  nothing  but  the  most  severe  and  unre- 
laxing  discipline  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  from  deserting.  Poor  Tom,  to  whom  the  de- 
voirs of  the  spectre  seemed  most  especially  directed, 
left  off  swearing  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  shadow.  He  became  very  serious, 
and  took  to  singing  psalms.  In  addition  to  this  di- 
abolical persecution,  of  which  he  was  not  the  only 
victim,  strange  things  were  repeated  every  day. 
Tobacco-boxes  left  full  at  night  were  found  empty 
in  the  morning.  Sailors  would  be  missing  for  a 
whole  day,  and  return  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  themselves.  Sometimes  they  were  found  by 
their  officers  in  a  state  of  stupor,  though  not  one 
had  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor. 

On  these  occasions  they  always  saw  the  ghost  of 
Billy  Morgan  flying  through  the  air,  or  dancing  on 
the  tops  of  steeples,  with  a  fiery  tail  like  a  comet. 
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At  length  Tom  Brown,  after  the  usual  nightly  visit, 
disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
As  the  inherited  chest  of  clothes  was  found  empty, 
it  might  have  been  surmised  that  he  had  deserted, 
had  not  a  sailor,  on  watch,  solemnly  declared  that  he 
saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan  jump  overboard  with 
Tom  in  his  arms,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  that  they 
hissed  like  a  red-hot  ploughshare  in  the  water. 
With  this  bold  feat  the  spectre  took  his  final  depar- 
ture. After  an  absence  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  the  frigate  returned ;  the  crew  were  paid  off 
and  discharged ;  and  as  an  additional  wonder  at- 
tending her  memorable  cruise,  it  is  recorded,  on 
good  evidence,  that  their  three  years'  pay  lasted 
some  of  them  nearly  three  days.     Not  a  man  of  them 

ever  doubted  the  reality  of  the  ghost.  Captain  R 

himself  spoke  ol  it  as  one  of  those  strange,  inscruta- 
ble things  which  battle  the  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity, and  seem  to  justify  the  most  extraordinary 
relations  of  past  and  present  times. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  his  return   from  the 

Mediterranean,  Captain  R ,  being  on  a  journey 

to  the  westward,  had  occasion  to  seek  refreshment 
and  lodging  at  a  log-house  on  the  borders  of  Ten- 
nessee. A  man  came  forth  to  receive  him,  whom 
he  at  once  recognized  as  his  old  acquaintance,  Billy 

Morgan.      "Heavens!"   thought    Captain   R , 

"  here 's  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again  with  a  ven- 
geance ! "  Billy,  who  has  also  found  out  who  his 
guest  was  when  too  late  to  retreat,  looked  rather 
sheepish,  and  invited  him  in  with  little  of  the  frank 
hospitality  of  a  genuine  backwoodsman.  Captain 
R— —  followed  him  into  the  house,  where  he  found 
a  comely,  well-looking  dame,  and  two  or  three  yel- 
low-haired boys  and  girls,  all  in  a  fluster  at  the 
stranger.  The  habitation  had  an  air  of  comfort, 
and  the  mistress,  by  her  cheerful  aspect  and  activity, 
seemed  pleased  at  the  rare  incident  of  a  visitor  en- 
tering their  door.  Billy  was  at  first  shy  and  awk- 
ward, but,  finding  himself  treated  with  cordial  frank- 
ness, he,  in  the  course  ot  the  evening,  when  the 
children  were  in  bed,  and  the  wife  busy  milking 
the  cows,  thus  accosted  his  old  commander,  "  Cap- 
tain, I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  shoot  me  for  deser- 
tion ?  "  "  By  no  means,"  said  the  Captain,  pleasant- 
ly ;  "  there  would  be  little  use  in  shooting  a  ghost, 
or  a  man  with  as  many  lives  as  a  cat."  Billy  smiled 
rather  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Ah,  Captain,  you  have 
not  forgot  the  ghost,  I  see ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  to  re- 
member an  old  score,  and  I  hope  you  'II  forgive  me." 

"  On   one    condition    I    will,"  replied    Captain 

R ,  «  that  you  will  tell  me  honestly  how  you 

managed  to  make  all  my  sailors  believe  they  saw 
you,  night  after  night,  on  board  the  ship,  as  well  as 
on  shore." 

"  They  did  see  me,"  rejoined  Billy,  in  his  usual 
sepulchral  voice. 

"  Then  their  seeing  you  jump  overboard  was  all 
a  deception  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  sir;  I  did  jump  overboard,  but 
then  1  climbed  back  again  shortly  after." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  —  explain." 

"I  will,  sir,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  was  many 
years  amongst  the  Sandwich-Islanders,  where  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was  cabin-boy  was  wrecked  a 
long  time  ago ;  and  I  can  pass  whole  hours,  I  be- 
lieve days,  in  the  water,  without  being  fatigued,  ex- 
cept for  want  of  sleep.  I  have  also  got  some  other 
habits,  such  as  a  great  dislike  to  hard  work,  and  a 
liking  for  going  where  I  will  and  doing  just  what 
I  please.  The  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  *did  not 
suit  me  at  all,  and  I  grew  tired  after  a  few  days. 


To  pass  the  time,  and  make  fun  with  the  sailors,  I 
told  them  all  sorts  of  yarns  about  myself  and  my 
adventures,  and  played  many  pranks  to  make  them 
believe  I  was  a  sort  of  wizard.  The  punishment 
you  gave  me,  though  I  own  I  deserved  it,  made  me 
resolve  to  desert  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
I  had  an  old  shipmate  with  me  whom  I  could  trust, 
and  we  planned  the  whole  thing  together.  I  knew 
if  I  deserted  at  Gibraltar  or  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  I  should  almost  certainly  be  caught, 
and  shot  off-hand  as  an  example.  I  got  Tom  Brown 
to  write  my  will,  intending  to  leave  my  watch  and 
chest  to  my  messmate,  who  was  to  return  them  to 
me  again  at  Gibraltar ;  but  Tom  played  us  a  trick, 
and  put  his  own  name  instead  of  my  friend's  in,  and 
the  trick  was  not  found  out  until  afterwards,  when 
my  friend  was  afraid  of  discovery,  if  he  made  any 
rout  about  the  matter." 

"Who  was  your  friend?"  asked  Captain  R . 

"  He  is  alive,  and  in  the  service ;  I  had  rather  not 
mention  his  name."  * 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  That  night  I  jumped  overboard." 

"  How  did  you  get  back  into  the  ship  ?  "  asked 
the  Captain,  hastily. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  forward  port-hole  on  the  starboard 
side  was  left  open,  intentionally,  with  a  bit  of  rope 
fastened  to  the  gun,  and  hanging  down,  so  that  I 
could  catch  it." 

The  captain  struck  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  said  to  himself,  "  What  a  set  of  block- 
heads we  were!" 

"  Pretty  well  for  that,"  responded  honest  Billy, 
"  though  not  quite  so  great  as  might  be  expected." 
The  last  part  of  his  speech,  he  meant  for  a  compli- 
ment, but  it  sounded  directly  the  contrary. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  overboard,"  continued  he,  "  I' 
swam  to  the  rope,  waiting  for  the  signal  from  my 
friend  to  climb  up,  and  hide  myself  in  a  coil  of  ca- 
ble stowed  away  close  to  the  bows.  In  the  bustle 
that  followed  it  was  e*sy  enough  to  do  this ;  and  no- 
body saw  me  but  my  friend.  Here  I  remained  in 
my  wet  clothes,  rather  uncomfortably,  as  you  may 
suppose,  until  my  provisions  were  expended,  and 
my  baccy-box  empty.  I  calculated  they  would  last 
till  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  for  me  than  to  slip  out  of  the  port- 
hole and  swim  ashore.  But  the  plaguy  head  winds 
and  calms,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  delayed 
the  squadron  several  days  longer  than  I  expected, 
and  exhausted  my  stock.  I  should  n't  have  minded 
the  want  of  biscuit  and  water,  but  it;  was  impossible 
to  live  without  the  baccy.  My  friend  had  promised 
to  come  sometimes  within  hail  of  signals  of  dis- 
tress, but,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  he  was  confined 
for  several  days  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  Tom 
Brown,  whom  he  longed  to  pay  off  with  a  good  hid- 
ing for  forging  the  will. 

"  I  remained  in  this  state  until  I  was  nearly 
starved,  when,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  long- 
er, I,  one  night,  when  everybody  between  decks 
seemed  fast  asleep,  crept  out  of  my  hole,  where  I 
lay  coiled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cable,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  old  canvas,  and,  finding  a  pitcher  of  wa- 
ter, took  a  hearty  drink.  This  was  as  far  as  I  dared 
to  go  at  that  time,  but  the  next  night  I  ventured 
out  again,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  good  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  which  happened  to  be  left,  by 
some  accident,  in  the  way.  Two  or  three  times  I 
heard  search  making  for  me,  arid  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, but  I  believe  the  searchers  were  more  fright- 
ened still,  and  afraid  to  look  closely  into  the  cable 
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tier.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Algesiras,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  alarming  Tom  a  little  by  vis- 
iting him  in  the  night,  and  bidding  him  good  by, 
after  which  I  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  port-hole, 
and  my  friend  pulled  up  the  rope  and  shut  the  port- 
hole after  me."  "  But  how  did  you  manage  to  es- 
cape from  the  police  at  Algesiras  ?  "  "  I  was  on 
board  the  frigate  all  the  time,  in  my  old  hiding- 
place."  "  And  when  the  ship  was  searched  direct- 
ly after ?  "  "I  was  on  shore  at  that  time."  "  And 
how  did  you  manage  at  Malta  ?  "  "  The  landlord 
was  my  sworn  brother,  and  would  not  have  blabbed 
for  a  thousand  pounds."  "  And  the  capers  on  the 
yard-arm  and  top-gallant,  the  visits  to  Tom  Brown, 
at  Syracuse,  and  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  the 
sailors  ?  "  "I  never  paid  but  two  visits  to  the 
ship,  so  far  as  I  remember,  sir,  after  she  left  Malta ; 
one  was  the  night  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Tom,  the  oth- 
er when  he  disappeared  the  night  afterwards.  The 
rest  of  the  stories  were  all  owing  to  the  jokes  of  some 
of  the  sailors  and  the  fears  of  the  others." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not  jump  into  the  sea 
with  Tom  Brown,  in  a  flame  of  fire  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  Tom  got  away 
without  any  help  of  mine,  and  without  my  ever 
knowing  hojv  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  I 
accidentally  met  him  in  Liverpool.  When  he  de- 
serted, and,  to  quiet  his  conscience,  left  my  watch 
and  clothes  to  my  friend,  I  had  no  motive  for  play- 
ing the  ghost  any  more.  I  shipped  in  an  American 
merchantman  for  Smyrna,  and  after  a  voyage  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  saving  a  few  hundred  dollars,  came 
to  Boston  at  last.  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  long  ashore, 
for  fear  of  being  known  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  squadron ;  so  I  took  my  money  and  my  bundle, 
and  went  into  the  back  country.  I  am  a  little  of 
everything,  so  I  get  on  pretty  well,  and  hope  you 
won't  have  me  shot  by  a  court-martial." 

"  No,"  replied  Captain  R ,  "  I  am  out  of  the 

navy  now.  I  have  turned  farmer  too,  and  you  are 
quite  safe."  "  I  hope  you  prosper,  sir."  "  Not 
quite  as  well  as  you,  Billy.  I  have  come  into  the 
back  woods,  to  see  if  I  can  do  better."  "  Only  stay 
with  me,  sir,"  said  Billy,  "  and  I  will  repay  all  your 
good  offices."  "  No,  I  am  going  on  a  little  farther." 
"  You  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  sir."  "  Per- 
haps so ;  but  I  believe  it  is  bedtime,  and  so  good 
night,  Mr.  Ghost." 

The  next  morning  Captain  R proceeded  on 

his  way,  reflecting  on  the  singular  story  of  Billy 
Morgan,  whose  pranks  on  board  the  frigate  had 
convinced  a  great  many  men  of  the  existence  of 
ghosts,  and  thrown  the  gloom  of  superstitious  horror 
over  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  "  Not  a  sailor," 
thought  he,  "  out  of  more  than  five  hundred,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  one,  but  will  go  to  his 
grave  in  the  full  belief  of  Billy  Morgan's  supernatu- 
ral appearances.  What  an  unlucky  adventure  is 
this  of  mine  !  It  has  spoiled  one  of  the  best-authen- 
ticated ghost  stories  of  this  or  any  preceding  age." 


DUEL  FIGHTING. 

IN   TWO    CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER   II. 

We  resume  the  adventures  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lignano  and  his  most  particular  and  intimate  friend, 
Lucien  Claveau. 

One  summer's  evening,  towards  seven  o'clock, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux turn  out  of  doors  to  breathe  the  cool  refresh- 
ing air  at  the  close  of  some  sultry  day,  the  Marquis 


de  Lignano,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  his 
creatures,  took  up  a  position  in  the  Rue  Sainte 
Catherine,  at  the  corner  of  the  gallery.  The  Mar- 
quis was  elegantly  dressed  and  delicately  gloved, 
according  to  his  habit,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  thin 
flexible  switch,  with  which  he  played  like  a  man 
who  is  happy  and  contented  with  himself.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  showed  signs  of  impa- 
tience, and,  eventually,  abruptly  quitted  his  position 
at  the  angle  of  two  streets,  and,  going  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  direction  of  the  Place  de  la  Comedie.  Evident- 
ly disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to 
his  two  comrades,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  them, 
and  resumed  his  scrutiny.  After  a  few  turns  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  Marquis  again  approached 
his  acolytes,  and  said  to  them  in  an  undertone : 
"  Now  pay  particular  attention ;  here  comes  my 
man." 

The  individual  whom  the  Marquis  styled  his  man 
wae  a  distinguished-looking  personage,  young,  hand- 
some, and  well  dressed,  and  was  engaged  in  hum- 
ming a  lively  tune  while  leisurely  pursuing  his  way, 
apparently  indifferent  to  everything  around.  He 
was  much  surprised  when,  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
corner  of  the  street,  our  bully  advanced  towards 
him  and  saluted  him  with  mock  politeness.  The 
young  man  stopped  suddenly,  but,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak,  the  Marquis,  holding  out  his  switch 
on  a  level  with  his  knees  said  to  him,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  jump 
over  this." 

The  young  man  looked  hard  at  his  interrupter 
for  a  moment,  then  smiled,  and  jumped  over  the 
switch,  and,  still  smiling,  went  his  way,  fully  believ- 
ing the  Marquis  to  be  a  lunatic.  This  mistake  sim- 
ply saved  his  life.  The  Marquis,  on  his  part,  stupe- 
fied at  the  charming  complacency  shown  by  the 
young  man  in  so  readily  acquiescing  in  his  demand, 
became  furious.  His  design  had  signally  failed,  and 
might  fail  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time.  Under 
any  circumstances  all  had  to  be  gone  through  again, 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  his  in- 
tended victim,  he  had  to  wait  before  he  could  re- 
new his  experiment. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived.  While 
the  Marquis  was  looking  towards  the  Place  de  la 
Comedie,  he  observed,  some  distance  off,  a  young 
officer  of  the  garrison  advancing  along  the  footpath. 
This  time  it  was  more  than  probable  something  se- 
rious would  result,  and  the  Marquis  therefore  made 
a  sign  to  his  friends,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Each  moment  brought  the  offi- 
cer nearer  to  these  three  scoundrels.  He  proved  to 
be  a  young  man  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 
who  was  already  a  captain,  and  consequently  carried 
his  head  high.  With  his  left  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  strolled  along  with  that  easy 
carelessness  which  is  the  soldier's  privilege  under  all 
circumstances. 

When  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Marquis,  the  latter  advanced  towards  him  with  his 
accustomed  air  of  politeness,  and,  holding  out  his 
switch  as  he  had  done  before,  repeating  his  invita- 
tion in  these  terms :  "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  be 
kind  enough  to  jump  over  this  switch." 

The  officer  halted  and  haughtily  surveyed  the  in- 
solent individual  before  him  from  head  to  foot,  at 
first  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  anger,  but  al- 
so without  fear,  —  in  truth,  he  was  not  quite  certain 
that  he  had  not  a  madman  to  deal  with.  When  the 
Marquis  observed  this  temporary  hesitation,  he  saw 
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the  officer  was  prepared  to  resist  him,  and,  believing 
he  had  found  the  man  he  wanted,  drew  himself  up, 
and  in  a  haughty  tone  ordered  him  to  jump  forth- 
with. Indignant  at  this  insolent  provocation,  the 
oflicer  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  send 
the  switch  with  a  kick  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  then  to  soundly  box  the  Marquis's  ears.  The 
latter,  on  being  struck  more  than  once,  danced  about 
and  stormed,  and  his  rage  prevented  him  from  ut- 
tering a  single  intelligible  word.  Meanwhile  his 
two  accomplices  endeavored  to  appease  him,  for  a 
crowd  had  collected  around.  The  young  officer, 
who  had  not  lost  his  composure  for  a  moment,  hav- 
ing given  his  address,  prepared  to  elbow  his  way 
through  the  throng,  seeming  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  scrape  in  which  he  had  thoughtlessly  involved 
himself. 

The  following  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Marquis  de  Lignano  and  his  two  sec- 
onds repaired  to  a  little  wood  in  the  commune  of 
Pessae,  quite  close  to  Bordeaux,  where  they  found 
their  adversary  of  the  night  before,  who  had  brought 
with  him  two  officers  and  the  doctor  of  his  regiment. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  duel  should  be  fought 
with  the  small-sword,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mar- 
quis, it  had  been  stipulated  that  slight  wounds  were 
not  to  count,  and  that  the  contest  should  only  ter- 
minate when  one  of  them  had  fallen.  In  short, 
enough  blood  was  required  to  wipe  out  the  injuries 
which  the  Marquis  considered  he  had  sustained. 

According  to  the  universally  recognized  code  of 
the  duel,  from  the  moment  when  the  seconds  place 
the  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  two  adversaries,  each 
combatant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  reason  that 
has  brought  them  face  to  face,  is  alike  sacred  against 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The  Marquis  de 
Lignano,  nevertheless,  had  the  insolence  to  hold  out 
his  switch  again  in  front  of  his  adversary,  and  to  say 
to  him,  "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  there  is  yet  time. 
Will  you  jump  now  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  officer,  coldly,  "  he  who  insults 
his  adversary  on  the  ground  is  a  contemptible  scoun- 
drel." 

"  You  will  not  jump,  then  ?  Well,  all  the  worse 
for  you  " ;  and  with  a  rapid  movement  he  drew  his 
switch  across  the  officer's  face. 

The  Marquis's  seconds  laughed ;  as  to  the  officer's 
seconds  and  the  doctor,  they  reddened  with  in- 
dignation at  having  to  do  with  such  scum  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  two  opponents  took  up.  their  positions.  The 
Marquis  was  a  peculiar,  but  not  a  first-rate,  swords- 
man. In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  finish  off  his 
adversary  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  sought  to  tire  him 
during  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  harassing 
him  with  all  manner  of  feints  until,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  an  easy  thrust. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  the  Marquis  gave  a  ter- 
rible lunge,  which  drove  his  sword  right  through 
the  unfortunate  officer's  body.  The  unhappy  man 
reeled  back  on  the  grass.  The  doctor  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  found  it  had  already 
ceased  to  beat. 

The  dead  man's  seconds,  overcome  with  grief, 
grasped  his  hand  for  the  last  time ;  they  were  both 
friends  of  his  of  long  standing.  One  of  them,  kneel- 
ing down,  was  about  to  close  the  vacant  eyes,  when 
Lignano  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  repeated 
in  his  ear  the  sinister  words,  "  Monsieur,  will  you 
jump  ?  " 

The  latter  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Marquis,  and, 
without  replying,  seized  the  sword  upon  which  the 


corpse  of  his  friend  had  fallen,  and  at  once  placed 
himself  in  position.  At  the  end  of  some  seconds, 
during  which  the  officer  had  shown  much  useless 
resolution,  he  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the  breast, 
and  rolled  expiring  on  the  ground.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  few  minutes  yet  to  live. 

The  doctor  quitted  the  dead  man  to  hasten  to  the 
wounded  one,  and  called  the  other  second  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  but  Lignano,  now  grown  infuriated,  threw 
himself  in  the  unhappy  man's  way,  and  was  about 
to  repeat  his  offensive  proposal  for  the  third  time. 
He  was,  however,  saved  the  trouble. 

"  I  understand  you,"  calmly  observed  the  officer, 
seizing  his  comrade's  sword,  and  placing  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  terrible  Marquis.  Some  sec- 
onds later  he  sank  down  in  his  blood. 

Only  the  doctor  now  remained.  Would  any  hu- 
man being  credit  it,  the  blood-stained  bully,  brutal 
as  he  naturally  was,  was  rendered  positively  fiend- 
like  by  the  intoxication  of  the  slaughter  which  he 
had  already  perpetrated,  and  longed  for  more  blood 
to  shed  ?  Addressing  himself  to  the  doctor  in  a 
tone  of  command,  he  required  him  to  jump  over  the 
switch. 

The  doctor  did  not  hesitate.  He  did  what  most 
other  men  would  have  done  in  his  place.  He 
jumped  over  the  switch,  and  by  so  doing  was  able 
to  continue  his  attentions  to  two  wounded  meri,  and 
to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

The  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  Marquis 
de  Lignano  and  Lucian  Claveau,  instead  of  grow- 
ing weaker  after  the  last  sanguinary  freak  seemed 
to  constitute  itself  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship,  if  one  may  dare  thus  to  degrade  the 
term.  They  were  always  to  be  seen  together,  riv- 
eted as  it  were  to  the  factitious  attachment  which 
they  professed  to  feel  for  each  other,  like  a  couple 
of  galley  slaves  united  by  the  same  chains.  At  last 
they  took  to  inhabiting  the  same  suite  of  rooms,  as 
though  each  wanted  to  have  the  other  cbnstantly  in 
reach.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  friendship 
between  two  men  so  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  score  of  birth,  education,  and  manners,  for 
the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  spite  of  his  misdeeds,  had 
always  kept  up  the  outward  appearance  of  a  man 
born  and  brought  up  in  good  society,  whereas  Lu- 
cien  Claveau  was  of  obscure  origin,  brusque  in  man- 
ners, and  deficient  in  education.  His  handsome 
face  and  muscular  figure  were,  moreover,  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  Marquis's  repulsive  features 
and  feeble  frame.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
pair  lived  together  in  the  same  suite  of  apartments, 
but  omitted  to  state  that  they  occupied  the  same 
sleeping-room,  in  which  each  had,  of  course,  his  sep- 
arate bed. 

One  summer's  morning,  long  after  the  hour  at 
which  the  two  friends  usually  quitted  their  bedroom, 
the  man-servant  who  waited  upon  them  both,  hear- 
ing nothing  whatever  of  either  of  his  masters,  began 
to  feel  rather  uneasy. 

His  orders  were  never  to  disturb  them,  but  always 
to  wait  until  he  was  summoned.  Accustomed  to 
their  irregular  mode  of  life,  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  up  for  them  of  an  evening,  still,  he  always 
knew,  on  entering  the  sitting-room  the  next  day, 
either  by  some  directions  written  in  pencil,  or  by 
some  clothes  being  placed  there  for  him  to  brush, 
whether  or  not  the  two  friends  were  at  home.  Now 
on  that  morning  he  had  found,  according  to  custom, 
a  short  pencilled  note  which  proved  that  the  pair 
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had  returned  overnight.  How  then  was  the  contin- 
ued silence  in  their  bedroom  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Like  a  good  and  faithful  servant  he  had  of  course 
applied  his  ear  to  the  door,  and  his  eye  to  the  key- 
hole, and  had  moreover  turned  the  handle  and 
found  the  door  to  be  locked  on  the  inside.  As  the 
day  advanced  he  grew  alarmed,  and  proceeded  to 
force  the  door.  Entering  the  room  on  tiptoe,  he  felt 
somewhat  reassured  when,  on  leaning  over  each  bed, 
he  saw  by  the  dim  light  which  penetrated  through 
the  closed  shutters,  that  his  masters  were  to  all  ap- 
pearance peacefully  sleeping.  He  was  about  to  re- 
tire as  he  had  entered  with  the  greatest  caution, 
when  his  foot  struck  against  something  that  gave 
forth  a  ringing  sound  as  it  rolled  along  the  floor. 
He  had  evidently  kicked  against  a  sword. 

A  frightful  suspicion  crossed  the  valet's  mind. 
"Without  losing  a  moment  he  groped  his  way  to  the 
window,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  room  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  dis- 
order. Clothes  were  strewn  about,  furniture  was 
overturned,  candlesticks,  vases,  and  various  knick- 
knacks  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  while  by  the 
side  of  each  bed  was  a  sword  the  bloody  stains  on 
which  too  clearly  indicated  that  a  desperate  encoun- 
ter, a  horrible  and  deadly  struggle,  had  taken  place 
between  these  men,  who,  as  if  in  bitter  derision  of 
their  miserable  destiny,  reposed  side  by  side  like 
two  brothers  under  the  same  roof. 

At  the  sight  of  all  this  havoc  the  valet  uttered  a 
terrified  cry,  on  hearing  which  the  Marquis  and  Lu- 
cien,  both  of  whom  had  appeared  dead,  rose  up  at 
the  same  instant  in  their  beds.  Both  were  ghastly 
pale ;  their  blood-stained  shirts  were  torn  to  rags  ; 
their  chests  punctured  with  wounds  ;  the  right  arm 
of  one  was  dreadfully  hacked,  while  the  neck  of  the 
other  showed  a  series  of  gashes  sickening  to  con- 
template. Spite,  however,  of  all  the  pain  they 
were  enduring,  spite,  too,  of  their  weakness,  and  of 
the  burning  fever  which  consumed  them,  they  pre- 
served their  sitting  posture,  glaring  at  each  other 
out  of  their  glassy-looking  eyes,  enfeebled  it  is  true, 
but  still  not  vanquished.  So  long  as  they  had  suf- 
ficient strength  left  them  to  injure,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  defy  each  other  with  proud  disdain. 

They  remained  thus  for  several  seconds.  Sud- 
denly Lucien  Claveau,  overcome  by  some  painful 
impression,  fell  heavily  back  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
sob.  At  this  cry  of  despair  the  Marquis  bounded  on 
his  bed  as  though  he  had  been  shot ;  a  shrill  sinister 
laugh  escaped  from  his  thin,  ghostlike  lips.  "  O  you 
are  crying, — are  you  ?  "  said  he  in  a  firm  voice ; 
"  then  you  confess  yourself  vanquished  and  I  can 
now  pronounce  you  to  be  a  coward." 

At  the  word  "  coward "  it  was  Lucien's  turn  to 
spring  up,  and  the  valet,  sole  witness  of  this  fright- 
ful scene,  had  to  keep  him  from  throwing  himself 
upon  the  Marquis.  "la  coward  !  "  cried  Claveau, 
held  firmly  back  by  the  servant,  "  a  coward  !  Ah, 
I  have  committed  my  share  of  crimes,  been  guilty 
of  countless  follies,  have  possibly  rendered  many 
persons  unhappy,  but  never  has  a  living  soul  been 
entitled  to  say  that  Lucien  Claveau  was  a  coward, 
and  feared  to  face  danger,  even  though  death  might 
be  the  result.  You,  Marquis,  are  a  far  greater  vil- 
lain than  I  am,  for  you  are  incapable  of  repentance 
and  impotent  for  good.  A  moment  ago  when  I  was 
looking  at*you  covered  with  wounds,  I  forgot  my 
own  sufferings,  of  which  you  are  the  cause,  and  I 
forgave  you,  and  felt  a  real  pity  for  you,  which  found 
vent  in  the  first  tears  I  have  shed  for  many  years. 
And  yet  you  laugh  at  me  and  taunt  me,  and  still 


dare  to  laugh  at  all  I  am  saying.  You  are  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  a  heart  that  can  repent  and 
forgive.  Well,  know  that  I  again  hate  and  despise 
you.  You  have  styled  me  a  coward,  wounded  as 
we  both  are,  we  have  neither  of  us  strength  suffi- 
cient to  hold  a  sword,  still  both  of  us  ought  not  to 
remain  alive.  We  are  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  each  other.  Have  you  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  a  pistol  ?  " 

The  Marquis  made  a  movement,  and  replied,  "  Ah, 
I  understand  you,  a  duel  with  pistols,  and  tnen  we 
shall  have  done  with  each  other.  Joseph,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  servant,  who  was  pale  with  fright, 
"  take  those  two  pistols  on  the  mantelpiece,  load 
them  before  our  eyes,  and  hand  one  to  each  of  us, 
then  give  the  signal ;  or,  better  still,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing with  evident  pain  towards  his  adversary,  "  let 
us  draw  lots  who  shall  blow  the  other's  brains  out." 

"So  be  it,"  answered  Claveau.  "Joseph,  you 
have  heard  what  has  passed,  load  one  of  the  pis- 
tols." 

Joseph  made  a  pretence  of  going  out  to  execute 
the  orders  which  he  had  received.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  find  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bedroom  door  than  he  quietly  locked  it,  and  ran 
off  to  a  doctor,  into  whose  hands  Lucien  and  the 
Marquis  were  compelled  to  resign  themselves.  Their 
cases  required  perfect  quiet. 

Lucien  was  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the  house 
of  a  distant  relative,  a  widow  lady  with  several 
children.  Assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter,  a  kind, 
simple,  country  girl,  she  attended  him  with  so  much 
care  that  Claveau  recovered. 

His  heart  was  touched,  he  spoke  of  marriage, 
promising  a  thorough  reformation  of  his  former 
course  of  life ;  and  he  did  marry.  To  enable  him 
to  withdraw  himself  completely  from  all  association 
with  his  old  companions,  it  was  decided  that  he  and 
his  young  wife  should  leave  Bordeaux,  if  only  for  a 
time.  But,  just  before  they  left,  chance  brought 
them,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  face  to  face  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  who  accosted  Lucien,  say- 
ing, "  I  had  heard  that  you  were  convalescent ;  but 
have  always  maintained  the  contrary,  because, 
coward  as  I  have  pronounced  you  to  be,  I  did  not 
believe  you  coward  enough  to  hide  yourself  behind 
a  petticoat." 

Lucien,  merely  replying  "Never  mind,"  passed 
on. 

The  Marquis  followed,  and  again  hissed  his  taunt 
into  Lucien's  ear. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  this  meeting 
kept  Lucien's  wife  awake,  that  night,  and  next  day 
she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.  Her  husband  sat 
moodily  by  her  bedside  until  the  afternoon,  when, 
finding  that  she  had  dozed  off  to  sleep,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Bordeaux  and  exact  revenge.  Chaf- 
ing with  anger  he  hastened  to  the  cafe  which  Lig- 
nano was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  and,  disregarding  the  salutations  of  several 
of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  advanced  to  greet  him 
after  his  long  absence,  made  straight  for  the  table  at 
which  his  enemy  was  seated.  The  Marquis  imme- 
diately rose. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Lucien,  savagely,  and 
hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  from  clutching  Lig- 
nano by  the  throat. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  marquis,  contemptuously. 
**  Go  back  to  your  petticoat ;  you  are  too  great  a 
coward  for  my  notice." 

Lucien  seized  him  by  the  coat  collar  with  one 
hand  and  by  the  skirts  with  the  other,  carried  him 
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to  the  open  window,  and  held  him  over  the  balcony, 
Una  said  coldly  to  him,  "If  you  do  not  ask  my 
pardon,  and  withdraw  you  words,  I  shall  let  you 
drop." 

The  Marquis,  in  the  grip  of  an  adversary  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  unrelenting,  had  never- 
theless the  audacity,  or  it  may  be  the  courage,  to' 
reply,  "  If  you  are  simply  acting,  and  do  not  intend 
to  let  me  drop,  you  are  a  coward." 

At  that  moment  an  old  servant  of  Lucien's,  who 
had  m#de  his  way  on  to  the  balcony,  whispered 
something  into  his  master's  ear,  whereupon  Lucien 
instantly  carried  the  Marquis  back  into  the  apart- 
ment and  released  his  hold  of  him.  Hardly  was  the 
Marquis  upon  his  feet  again  before  he  sprang 
towards  Lucien,  and  dealt  him  a  sharp  blow  in  the 
face.  To  the  surprise  of  those  present,  Lucien 
Claveau  oli'ered  no  kind  of  response  to  this  new 
insult,  and  the  Marquis  retired,  saying, "  To-morrow, 
wherever  you  please." 

Madame  Claveau,  on  awaking  after  her  husband's 
departure,  had  been  seized  with  fainting  fits,  and 
was  become  delirious.  Claveau  held  a  brief  con- 
versation with  a  couple  of  acquaintances,  and  then, 
quitting  the  cafe  in  company  with  the  old  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  look  for  him,  drove  with  all  speed 
home.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  was  at 
his  wife's  bedside ;  calmed  by  the  sight  of  him,  she 
slept.  When  she  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  Claveau  was  still  watching  over  her.  After 
conversing  affectionately  with  him  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  she  gradually  dozed  off  again,  and  Claveau, 
so  soon  as  she  was  sound  asleep,  stealthily  left  the 
house,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Bordeaux  to  a  ren- 
dezvous which  he  had  arranged  with  two  of  his 
friends  at  the  cafe  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

He  was  first  at  the  appointed  spot,  but  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  his  two  seconds  shortly  afterwards 
arrived,  and,  following  close  upon  them,  came  the 
Marquis,  accompanied  by  his  seconds. 

During  several  minutes  these  two  men  fought 
with  considerable  ardor;  they  developed  all  their 
more  cunning  tricks,  and  each  endeavored,  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  rules  of  fence,  neatly 
to  spit  the  other  upon  his  sword's  point.  While  the 
engagement  was  thus  proceeding,  Lucien,  still  press- 
ing his  adversary  closely,  said  to  him,  "  You  gave 
me  a  blow  yesterday  with  your  fist ;  as  yet  I  have 
not  deigned  to  return  it,  but  I  intend  doing  so 
before  I  send  you,  as  I  shortly  shall,  to  your  last 
home."  The  pair  were  still  in  close  conflict  with 
each  other,  when  Lucien  rapidly  passed  his  sword 
under  his  left  arm,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  dealt 
the  Marquis  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  Then, 
regaining  hold  of  his  weapon,  he  assumed  a  defen- 
sive position  before  Lignano  had  time  to  recover 
himself,  for  the  blow  he  had  received  had  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  ground.  This  daring  feat,  the  most 
audacious,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a  duel, 
astounded  the  seconds.  The  Marquis  was  beside 
himself,  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  sprang  with  raised 
sword  upon  Lucien  Claveau,  who  calmly  and  confi- 
dently awaited  his  onslaught. 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  he,  "we  are  now 
quits." 

The  Marquis  renewed  his  attacks  again  and  again, 
but  always  to  find  himself  foiled.  Presently,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  Lucien  disarmed  the  Marquis, 
then,  thrusting  his  own  sword  downwards,  pinned 
him  by  his  right  foot  to  the  ground.  After  a  few 
secpnds  Lucien  drew  his  sword  out  and  handed  the 
Marquis  his  own  weapon. 


The  seconds  came  forward ;  Lignano  made  vain 
efforts  to  continue  standing  upon  both  feet.  "  It  is 
useless,"  said  the  seconds  to  him,  "it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  you  can  go  on."  Glaring  at  his  adversary 
with  a  savage  expression,  he  said  to  him,  "  It  is  not 
over  yet.  I  have  still  the  chance  of  putting  a 
bullet  through  your  head." 

The  pistols  were  loaded.  The  impetuous  Marquis, 
regardless  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  hobbled 
along  until  he  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  was 
compelled  to  halt;  he  was  then  ten  paces  distant 
from  Claveau,  who  had  not  advanced  a  single  step, 
and  who  remained  immovable  while  he  received  the 
Marquis's  fire. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn,"  said  he,  and,  advancing  five 
paces  towards  the  Marquis,  he  deliberately  took  aim 
at  him. 

"  Claveau,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  seconds,  "  this 
will  never  do ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  murder." 

Lucien  turned  round  and  faced  him.  "  Look 
here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  hole  in  his  shirt  at  the 
shoulder,  from  which  drops  of  blood  were  oozing, 
showing  th*  his  opponent's  ball  had  taken  effect. 
The  next  moment  he  fired,  and  the  Marquis  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  When  they  raised  him  he 
was  dead ;  the  ball  had  pierced  his  forehead  and 
entered  the  brain. 

Lucien,  after  having  had  his  wound  dressed  (it  was 
but  a  graze)  hastened  back  to  his  wife's  bedside  to 
find  that,  alarmed  anew  at  Lis  second  absence,  she 
had  relapsed.  At  night  she  was  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger. Next  morning,  while  Claveau  had  gone  to 
steal  a  few  minutes'  rest  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  a 
commissary  of  police  arrived  at  the  house  to  arrest 
him  on  information  furnished  by  one  of  the  Mar- 
quis's seconds.  This  new  shock  killed  his  wife. 
Lucien,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  threw  himself 
upon  her  lifeless  form,  and  was  only  removed  from 
it  with  difficulty.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of  calm- 
ness, he  said  he  was  ready,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  if  by  some  sudden  thought,  seized  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols  which  were  always  kept  loaded,  on  the  top 
of  a  small  cabinet,  and,  placing  it  to  his  ear,  disposed 
with  his  own  hand  of  the  last  of  the  Bordeaux  duel- 
lists. 


BRITONS  AT  BOULOGNE. 

There  is  a  question  of  vital  importance"which 
Londoners  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  each 
other  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  it  may  be  embodied  in  the  awful  words 
"  Where  do  you  all  expect  to  go  to  ?  "  and  no  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
L'homme  propose  mats  Dieu  dispose,  can  be  found 
than  in  the  replies  that  are  received  to  that  sol- 
emn question.  A  statistical  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  hate  for  his  averages,  percentages,  and  popu- 
lations, once  took  the  trouble  to  gather  statistics 
concerning  the  people  who  don't  go  where  they 
originally  intended  to  go ;  and  the  result  of  his 
labors  shows  that  out  of  every  hundred  who  pro- 
pose to  go  to  Rome,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Norway, 
or  Iceland,  two  actually  go,  and  ninety-eight 
change  their  minds,  and  go  to  Margate,  Rams- 
gate,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Walton-on-the-Naze  in- 
stead. The  same  statistical  gentleman  is  good 
enough  to  inform  me  that,  of  these  ninety weight,  thir- 
ty don't  go  to  Rome  because  when  you  are  at  Rome 
you  must  do  just  as  the  Romans  do,  which  they 
would  n't  hear  of  on  any  account ;  five  don't  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  islands  because  they  have  seen  the 
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"  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  know  how  passionate  and 
revengeful  those  southerners  are  ;  nine  give  up  Syria 
because  of  possible  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks ;  twenty  go  to  Harwich  instead  of  Norway, 
as  after  all,  they  are  on  the  same  sea,  only  on  differ- 
ent sides ;  and  the  remainder  give  up  Iceland  be- 
cause their  chests  are  delicate.  But  if  every  one 
don't  go  where  he  originally  intended  to  go,  all  go 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  the  most  popidar,  and  most 
reasonably  and  properly  popular,  of  all  watering- 
places  within  easy  reach,  is  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  It 
is  usually  extremely,  not  to  say  inconveniently, 
crowded  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  and  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  people  who  are  a  cut  above  Mar- 
gate and  Ramsgate,  and  not  up  to  Rome  or  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  find  an  agreeable  and  econom- 
ical compromise  may  be  made  by  stopping  at  Bou- 
logne, with  perhaps  an  excursion  to  Paris  and  back. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  I  attempt  any  allusion  to  the 
two  different  routes  by  which  Boulogne  may  be 
reached,  I  shall  be  sneered  at  as  a  dealer  in  misera- 
ble commonplaces.  But  at  the  risk  of  this  conse- 
quence I  cannot  refrain  from  imploring  people  who 
habitually  cross  the  Channel  via  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  or  Dover  and  Calais,  in  the  height  of  the 
pleasure  season,  to  give,  one  turn  to  the  lumbering 
old  General  Steam  Navigation*  Company.  Their 
boats  are  clumsy  in  appearance,  and,  compared  with 
the  dashing  short-sea  steamers,  they  are  certainly 
slow  ;  but  passengers  by  them  are  not  subjected  to 
the  disgusting  treatment  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  if  they  travelled  by  the  Folkestone  boats 
in  July  or  August.  I  never  could  understand  why 
a  race  of  people  who  are  notoriously  averse  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  imposition  at  home  consent  to 
submit  so  quietly  to  abuse,  extortion,  and  general 
ill-treatment  directly  they  begin  to  travel.  Men  who 
would  resent  to  the  death  the  intrusion  of  a  super- 
numerary passenger  into  a  London  omnibus,  who 
would  drag  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  nearest 
police  court  a  cabman  who  did  n't  do  his  six  miles 
an  hour,  who  report  policemen  whom  they  catch 
smoking  on  duty,  who  never  leave  their  clubs 
without  making  an  entry  in  the  complaint  book, 
and  who  go  about  armed  offensively  and  defensive- 
ly against  all  comers  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  their  own  homes,  are  transmuted,  by  some 
astounding  process  of  social  alchemy,  known  only 
to  railway  directors  and  steamboat  companies  into 
long-suffering  and  utterly  uncomplaining  martyrs 
directly  they  begin  to  travel.  Perhaps  they  look 
upon  an  hour's  delay  at  Folkestone,  before  the 
vessel  leaves  the  harbor,  as  an  unexpected  reprieve 
from  the  horrors  that  await  them  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  open  sea.  Perhaps  the  solace  that  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  having  a  number  of  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  —  from  having  as  many  as 
possible  "  in  the  same  boat,"  —  deadens  them  to  the 
fact  that  the  railway  company  has  crowded  the 
steamer  that  is  to  take  them  across  the  Channel 
with  about  five  times  the  number  of  passengers  that 
it  can  conveniently  accommodate.  Perhaps  when 
they  are  out  at  sea,  and  all  helplessly  ill,  lying  one 
over  another  like  a  heap  of  unhealthy  silkworms, 
they  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  protest  energeti- 
cally against  the  preposterous  accommodation  that 
has  been  provided  for  them  ;  and  perhaps,  when  they 
land  at  Boulogne,  all  other  considerations  are 
swamped  in  the  joy  they  feel  at  setting  foot  once 
more  upon  dry  ground. 

That  this  state  of  things  exists  only  at  the  very 
height  of  the  season  I  readily  and  cheerfully  admit. 


At  all  other  times  the  transport  to  the  Continent  via 
Folkestone  is  everything  that  could  be  wished ;  but 
as  the  height  of  the  season  is  just  the  period  when 
most  people  travel,  and  as  it  is  not  a  wholly  unfore- 
seen circumstance  for  people  to  go  abroad  in  large 
numbers  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  as  the 
company  can  hardly,  therefore,  complain  that  they 
are  taken  by  surprise,  there  can  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  a  want  of  adequate  steamboat  accommo- 
dation during  the  most  crowded  month  of  the  year. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company  ; 
and  until  an  opposition  boat  is  started  (of  which 
there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect)  matters  will  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  unless  a  decided  stand  is  made  by 
the  British  travelling  public  against  the  disgusting 
way  in  which  they  are  huddled  together  during 
their  two  or  three  hours  of  agonizing  seasickness. 

The  approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  is,  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  features.  The  beau- 
tiful Etablissement,  the  two  piers,  rushing  out  into 
the  sea  like  horizontal  rockets,  the  broad  stretch  of 
yellow  sand,  dotted  with  bathing-machines,  the  pic- 
turesque fisher- quarter,  spreading  up  the  sidQs  of  the 
broken  cliff,  and  the  more  modern  town  nestling 
between  two  hills,  and  topped  by  the  mediaeval  for- 
tress of  the  old  town  and  the  new  cathedral,  which, 
hideous  from  any  other  point  of  view,  looks  hand- 
some when  seen  from  the  sea,  combine  to  render  the 
approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  land  and  water  scapes 
within  many,  many  miles  from  home.  As  the  steam- 
er comes  up  alongside,  the  picturesque  fisher-girls 
and  portresses,  the  sunburnt,  sour-looking  custom- 
house officers,  the  workmen  in  their  loose  blue 
blouses,  the  white  or  yellow  houses  along  the  quay, 
all  with  bright  green  verandas  or  jalousies,  remind 
you  that  you  are,  at  all  events,  in  a  foreign  land, 
although  that  foreign  land  is  only  cocknified,  over- 
done Boulogne. 

The  custom-house  ceremonies  are,  in  their  present 
modified  form,  easily  complied  with.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  hand  over  your  keys  to  the  commission- 
naire  who  represents  your  hotel,  and  you  will  hear  no 
more  of  your  luggage  until  it  is  deposited  in  your 
bedroom,  unopened,  an  hour  or  so  later. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  Boulogne  that  it  is  dreadfully 
full  of  bores.  One  is  sure  to  meet  all  the  donkeys 
of  one's  acquaintance,  either  staying  there,  or  pass- 
ing through  it  on  their  way  to  Paris  or  London.  It 
is  an  aggravating  thing  to  meet  the  most  agreeable 
fellow  in  the  world  three  times  a  day  for  six  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  fool  or  a  knave  the  infliction 
becomes  all  but  unendurable.  The  great  gatherings 
of  these  Boulogne  donkeys  are  held  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  London  or  Folkestone  steamers,  on 
which  occasions  they  assemble  for  the  gentlemanly 
purpose  of  chaffing  the  miserable  passengers,  who  are 
handed  on  shore  sometimes  more  dead  than  alive. 

By  heavens  !  There  is  one  of  these  nuisances  wait- 
ing me  as  I  land.  Rattleton  Foto,  by  all  that 's 
unfortunate ! 

"  Ha,  Brown  !     Not  you  ?     No  !  " 

I  assure  him  of  my  identity. 

"  Hardly  knew  you.  Had  a  roughish  passage,  I 
see.  Why,  you  look  more  like  a  statue  in  green  fat 
than  anything  else.  Your  hair 's  a  hearth-broom  ; 
your  eyes  suggest  gooseberry  jam.;  your  lips  have 
run  into  your  nose  ;  your  nose  is  flattened  into  your 
cheeks,  and  your  cheeks  are  all  ear.  Ha,  ah !  Hit 
you  off  there." 

Foto  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  who  profess 
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to  have  an  eye  for  "  character."  He  is  fond  of  sim- 
iles, and  prides  himself  on  his  powers  of  epigram- 
matic condensation ;  so  I  pass  over  his  imperti- 
nence. 

"  Well,"  says  Foto,  when  I  have  affected  to  rec- 
ognize in  this  sketch  an  accurate  portrait  of  myself 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  a  Channel  passage, 
"  glad  to  see  you.  First  visit  here  ?  No  ?  O,  like 
me,  like  Boulogne,  and  often  come  here,  eh  ?  Nice 
place, — pretty  fish-girls.  Something  like  Masaniello 
ballet  done  in  baked  clay,  eh  ?  Ha !  ha  !  Neat, 
that.  Grim  old  douaniers,  like  mahogany  monkeys, 
with  swords  instead  of  tails  between  their  legs." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  observe.  "  I  hope  they  won't  open 
that  oblong  box.  It  contains  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope worth  two  hundred?  pounds." 

"  Open  it  ?  "  says  Foto.  "  Not  they.  They  nev- 
er search  anything.  All  a  sham,  sir.  Tried  'em 
once.  Told  'em  all  my  goods  were  contraband, 
and  insisted  on  having  my  luggage  searched.  Did 
they  search  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  n't 
have  known  what  to  do  with  contraband  goods  if 
they  'd  found  any.  Detective  police,  sir  "  (in  a  mys- 
terious whisper),  "  no  more  custom-house  officers 
than  you  are,  —  not  so  much.  You  look  like  —  let 
me  see  —  tide-waiter,  I  should  say,  when  you  're 
well.     Going  to  my  hotel  ?  " 

I  decidedly  answer,  "  No,"  without  knowing  what 
his  hotel  is. 

"  Then  I  '11  move  to  yours.  Where  are  you  go- 
ing ?  Christol's '?  All  right.  Good  hotel  —  capi- 
tal table  d'hote  —  fine  house,  too,  but  service  might 
be  better.  Can't  breakfast  before  nine  A.  M.,  but 
it 's  the  best  in  the  place  for  all  that."  So  I  am 
linked  to  Foto  for  the  term  of  my  visit. 

Foto  was  right  about  Christol's  I  find.  It  is  a  good 
hotel ;  the  dinners  are  about  the  very  best  (taking 
their  moderate  price  into  consideration)  that  I  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  long  course  of 
Continental  travel.  The  bedrooms  are  large  and 
clean,  and  the  charges  reasonable;  but  the  "ser- 
vice "  would  admit  of  improvement  towards  the 
height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place. 

I  find  the  company  at  Christol's  is  for  the  most 
part  English,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  and  Bel- 
gians, and  (happily)  very  few  Germans.  For  to 
sit  next  to  a  middle-class  German  at  breakfast,  par- 
ticularly when  he  is  eating  any  fish  with  a  tolerably 
stiff  backbone,  is  a  dreadful  infliction  to  an  English- 
man. A  German  will  grasp  such  a  fish  by  the  tail 
in  his  left  hand,  and  peel  the  flesh  from  it  with  his 
knife  (clutching  that  instrument  by  the  blade,  and 
utterly  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  handle),  and 
with  his  knife  he  will  convey  the  fruits  of  his  dex- 
terity to  the  very  root  of  his  tongue.  Fingers 
were,  no  doubt,  invented  before  forks ;  and  if  there 
were  a  German  proverb  to  this  effect,  a  German 
would  probably  quote  it  to  me  if  I  took  the  liberty 
of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  disgusting  behav- 
ior. Forks,  however,  are  not  discarded  by  him 
altogether,  for  as  they  were,  no  doubt,  invented 
before  tooth-picks,  he  uses  them  in  their  stead. 

Boulogne  is  a  charming  town,  but  much  more 
might  be  made  of  it  if  its  tradespeople  did  not  look 
so  exclusively  to  immediate  profit.  The  glaring 
port  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  shady  boule- 
vard, the  pier  might  be  widened,  especially  at  its 
sea  extremity,  and  the  bathing  arrangements  might 
decidedly  be  improved.  It  is  very  well  for  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  bathe  together  under  proper  restric- 
tions of  costume,  but  at  Boulogne  the  restrictions 


are  merely  nominal.  Formerly  there  existed  an 
actual  classification  of  bathers.  Ladies  in  ordinary 
bathing-gowns  bathed  by  themselves,  and  so  also 
did  gentlemen  in  cale$ons,  while  for  those  of  both 
sexes  who  chose  to  adopt  a  sufficient  costume  there 
was  a  third  space  reserved.     But  these  distinctions 

—  excellent  and  all-sufficient  in  their  way  —  have 
only  a  nominal  existence  at  the  present  day ;  and 
persons  of  both  sexes,  clad  in  every  variety  of  in- 
sufficient costume,  intermingle  without  distinction. 
The  bathing-machines  are  wholly  insufficient  in 
number  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  made  for  them 
on  a  fine  day  at  high  water,  and  the  damsel  who  is 
there  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  them  in  an 
ascertained  rota  is  open  to  corruption.  The  ma- 
chine-drivers invariably  bother  you  for  sous  when 
they  take  you  into  the  water  and  when  they  bring 
you  out  of  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  their 
demands  they  have  a  trick  of  leaving  your  machine 
in  the  water  when  the  tide  is  rising,  until  you  have 
six  or  eight  inches  of  sea  above  its  flooring. 

If  you  bathe  at  low  water  you  have  a  walk  of 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  to  the  sea,, 
over  sand  so  soft  that  you  sink  ankle-deep  into  it,  or 
so  wet  that  your  boots  are  ruined  before  you  have 
worn  them  a  week.  It  is  true  that  you  can  walk 
for  a  short  portion  of  the  way  on  a  narrow  plank  ; 
but  the  plank  is  wholly  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  sea  at  the  same  hour 
on  a  fine  day. 

Many  of  these  inconveniences  are  of  recent 
growth,  and  might  easily  be  abolished.  An  omni- 
bus should  run  from  the  shore  to  the  sea  at  low 
water,  and  a  charge  of  two  sous  per  passenger 
would  certainly  make  it  remunerative. 

These  are  the  drawbacks  to  Boulogne  bathing ; 
its  advantages  ar«v  on  the  other  hand,  very  great. 
The  sand  is  magnificent,  and,  except  at  the  hour  of 
extreme  low  water,  without  a  pebble.  The  machines 
are  good,  the  shore  is  safe,  and  an  ample  supervision 
is  exercised  over  the  safety  of  the  bathers  by  the 
men  of  the  Humane  Society,  —  who,  by  the  by,  also 
dun  you  for  sous  if  you  happen  to  swim  into  their 
vicinity.  The  exercise  of  a  little  more  control  over 
the  bathing  authorities  and  drivers  on.  the  sands,  a 
larger  supply  of  bathing-machines,  and  an  actual 
separation  of  the  sexes,  unless  they  are  properly 
clothed,  would  render  Boulogne  bathing  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  French  coast,  as  it  is 
already  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  Boulogne  boats,  in  the  season,  are  always 
very  full  of  brides  and  bridegrooms,  and  the  dodges, 

—  the  harmless,  transparent  dodges  that  these  mis- 
taken people  resort  to  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion, 
are  always  amusing.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  it  is  usually  the  husband  who  is  the  most 
ashamed  of  his  condition.  Girls,  who  in  their  ordi- 
nary relations  are  remarkable  for  a  timid,  shrinking, 
bashful  nervousness,  often  develop  into  brides  of 
astounding  sangfroid,  and  actually  appear  to  rejoice 
openly  in  the  dignity  of  a  three-days'  wifehood; 
whereas  men  who  have  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  for 
cool  nonchalance,  and  who  are  generally  supposed 
by  their  friends  to  be  equal  to  any  emergency,  — 
men  who  in  difficult  and  trying  moments  have  uni- 
formly behaved  with  circumspect  coolness  and  un- 
doubted pluck,  tremble  at  the  publicity  of  a  wedding, 
and  would  almost  faint  if  they  had  the  smallest 
notion  that  any  soul  in  the  town  suspected  them  of 
having  been  recently  married.' 

But  I  suppose  there  never  was  yet  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple,  the  newness  of  whose  marriage  was  not 
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a  palpable  fact  to  their  greenest  fellow-travellers. 
There  is  always  an  air  of  consciousness  about  them, 
—  a  fidgety  desire  to  appear  supernaturally  easy 
and  unembarrassed,  —  a  contemptuous,  not  to  say 
defiant,  bearing  towards  their  brides,  —  that  is 
assumed  for  the  occasion,  of  course,  — an  endeavor 
to  look  as  though  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  new  tall 
hat,  blue  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  dove-colored 
trousers,  patent-leather  boots,  lemon-colored  gloves, 
and  a  half-guinea  camelia,  were  an  every-day  occur- 
rence with  them.  I  know  a  very  cunning  fellow 
who  changed  his  wedding  garments  for  a  tourist  suit 
of  the  coarsest  make,  and  compelled  his  bride  to  "  go 
off "  in  last  year-but-one's  alpaca,  and  a  winter 
bonnet,  and  who,  on  getting  into  the  railway 
carriage  that  was  to  take  him  and  his  bride  to 
Folkestone,  disarmed  suspicion  among  his  fellow- 
travellers  by  requesting  them  to  allow  his  niece  to 
sit  near  the  window.  But  Fate  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  balked,  and  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Newman's  postilion,  who  drove  them  to  the  station, 
came  up  to  the  carriage  window  with  a  favor  as  big 
as  a  cheese-plate  in  his  button-hole,  and  covered 
them  with  confusion  by  wishing  his  honor  and  his 
honor's  good  lady  all  health  and  happiness,  a  long 
life,  and  a  numerous  progeny.  The  harmless  fib 
about  their  supposed  relationship  Crumbled  to  atoms 
on  the  spot,  —  the  uncle  sank  into  his  boots,  and  his 
niece  (who  wasn't  at  all  ashamed  of  her  newly 
acquired  dignity,  and  who,  indeed,  had  been  secret- 
ly chafing  at  having  to  hide  her  nuptial  light  under 
an  alpaca  bushel)  smiled  in  triumph  at  the  first  of 
probably  a  long  succession  of  matrimonial  victories. 

The  French  brides  and  bridegrooms,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  very  little  delicacy  in  proclaiming  their 
newly  acquired  relationship.  A  Frenchman  likes  to 
be  the  focus  of  a  crowd,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  sub- 
siding into  social  obscurity  immediately  after  the 
marriage  ceremony.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
dition ;  he  mentions  the  fact  of  his  recent  marriage 
at  every  table  d'hote,  and  appears  to  glory  in  his 
distinction.     Perhaps  he  is  right. 

The  Boulogne  Frenchmen  are  not  pleasant  speci- 
mens of  their  countrymen.  They  are  very  rude  to 
English  ladies,  whom  they  elbow  off  the  trottoir  into 
the  road-mud  without  ceremony,  and  they  are  very 
defiant  to  English  gentlemen.  Perhaps  the  behav- 
ior of  some  of  the  Boulogne  Englishmen  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  They  are  often  extreme- 
ly rude  and  overbearing ;  for  there  are  many  Eng- 
lish cads  at  Boulogne,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  unfair  to 
take  a  Boulogne  Frenchman  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  nation  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  flashy  young 
Britons  who  puff  bad  cigars  into  the  ladies'  faces  on 
the  pier  as  fair  examples  of  an  English  gentleman. 
The  truth  must  be  told,  Boulogne  is  a  cheap  and 
pleasant  place,  easily  and  cheaply  accessible,  and 
very  full  indeed  of  cads  of  both  nations.  Besides,  a 
Frenchman  is  polite  only  to  his  friends.  Towards 
strangers  his  demeanor  is  usually  characterized  by 
the  most  selfish  insolence.  We  Britons  are  bad 
enough  in  that  respect,  but  in  our  behavior  to 
strangers  we  are  a  nation  of  Chesterfields  compared 
with  the  average  Frenchmen  of  Paris  and  Bou- 
logne. 

I  remember  going  down  to  the  railway  station 
one  day,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  tidal 
trains  of  the  ensuing  month,  not  then  published. 
The  express  from  Paris  had  just  come  in,  and  there 
was  the  customary  collection  of  solemn  Englishmen, 
fussy  ladies,  screaming  children,  and  pushing  French- 
men, that  go  to  make   up   a  travelling   crowd  at 


Boulogne.  A  Frenchman  in  a  hurried  crowd  is 
always  an  undesirable  neighbor:  in  the  first  place 
he  gets  hotter  sooner  than  any  other  European,  he 
takes  more  unpleasant  means  to  correct  his  temper- 
ature, —  peppermint  drops  and  cloves  of  garlic  are 
his  favorite  panaceas,  —  he  stamps  on  more  corns, 
he  digs  his  elbows  into  more  sides,  he  growls  out 
more  unpleasant  expletives,  and  he  has  more  curi- 
ous bundles  of  strange  and  undecided  shape  under 
his  arm,  than  any  other  traveller  present. 

There  was  a  hot,  fussy,  pepperminty  little  French- 
man on  this  occasion  who  appeared  to  have  fallen 
foul  of  a  sardonic  gendarme,  who  looked  (as  most 
gendarmes  do)  like  Mephistopheles  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. The  traveller  had  lost  the  voucher  for 
his  luggage,  and  the  gendarme  would  n't  give  up  the 
luggage  without  the  voucher,  and  thereupon  issue 
was  joined.  They  both  got  into  a  furious  rage  about 
it,  and  stamped  and  danced  away  at  each  other  as 
the  manner  of  angry  Frenchmen  is  to  do.  When 
the  quarrel  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  two  dis- 
putants, together  with  the  station-master,  all  the 
clerks  and  porters,  and  such  other  Frenchmen  as 
happened  to  be  present,  were  dancing  at  each  other 
like  fiends  in  a  pantomime,  a  tall,  burly  Englishman, 
with  a  big  brown,  bushy  beard,  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  remarkable  for  its  irresistible  objec- 
tiveness,  placed  himself  between  the  gendarme  and 
the  luggage  claimant,  and  said  to  the  former,  in  the 
very  worst  French  I  ever  heard, — but  with  the 
most  exquisite  coolness  imaginable,  —  "  Vous  fachez 
vous  quite  unnecessarily.  Don't  mettez  vous  dans 
un  rage.  Prenez  le  froidment  comme  moi.  Vous 
etes  comme  tout  votre  nation  :  beaucoup  trop  flur- 
ried about  everything ! "  Human  gendarme  could  n't 
stand  this,  and  the  outraged  Frenchman  fell  upon 
the  big  Englishman  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Vio- 
lon,  utterly  unresisting.  I  recognized  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  a  year  or 
two  before  in  Scotland,  —  a  Mr.  Bolton  Basper, — 
who  amused  me  much  by  his  talent  for  discovering 
grievances.  I  went  before  the  juge  de  paix  the 
next  day,  when  my  friend's  case  came  on,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  only  interfered  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  and  he  got  off  with  a  fine  of  a 
few  francs  and  a  very  long  caution,  which  he  did  n't 
understand  a  word  of. 

Mr.  Bolton  Rasper  was  very  much  obliged  to  me 
for  my  kind  interference  on  his  behalf,  and  at  my 
suggestion  —  it  was  weak  of  me  —  took  rooms  in 
my  hotel.  He  was  a  very  amusing  fellow  in  his 
way.  He  was  not  like  other  men  with  his  griev- 
ances, —  he  had  a  special  talent  for  sniffing  them  out 
from  a  long  way  off,  and  when  he  had  scented  one 
he  would  stalk  it  until  he  had  tracked  it  to  its  lair, 
and  then,  if,  as  it  generally  would,  it  politely  en- 
deavored to  avoid  him,  he  would  rush  at  it,  collar  it, 
and  pin  it  down,  with  an  air  of  obtrusive  resignation, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Here  's  another  of  'em  ! 
Come !  None  of  that,  you  know !  I  know  what 
France  is,  bless  you !  Come  !  Down  upon  me  ! 
Crush  me !  Never  mind  me,  —  I  've  got  no  friends." 
And  when  it  did  come  down  upon  him  (as  it  gener- 
ally did,  if  it  was  a  grievance  of  any  spirit  at  all-in- 
stead  of  utterly  overwhelming  and  completely  crush- 
ing him,  as  his  manner  led  one  to  expect  it  must  of 
necessity  do,  he  came  out  of  the  ordeal  as  a  strong, 
healthy  man  comes  out  of  the  sea  on  a  fine  brisk 
day,  with  a  warm  genial  glow  that  it  did  one  good 
to  look  at.  In  point  of  fact,  a  real,  substantial 
grievance  did  Mr.  Bolton  Rasper  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  and  developed  in  him  a  spirit  of  defiant  mar- 
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tyrdom,  which  would  have  been  creditable  in  an 
early  Christian.  If  he  saw  a  Frenchman  coming 
towards  him  on  a  narrow  footway,  he  would  step 
aside  into  the  mud  long  before  the  Frenchman 
came  up,  wait  in  the  road-filth  until  he  had  passed, 
and  then  he  would  turn  to  the  nearest  Englishman 
aud  say,  "  There,  sir ;  that 's  their  French  politeness. 
I  am  a  foreigner,  —  a  guest,  an  object  of  sympathy 
and  of  respect,  and  the  dirty  scoundrels  elbow  me 
into  the  mud."  He  would  studiously  select  the  very 
worst  places  in  the  theatres,  that  he  might  complain 
that  in  a  French  theatre  you  could  see  nothing. 
He  would  select  the  most  miserable  fiacre  on  the 
stand,  when  he  wanted  to  drive,  that  he  might  com- 
pare it  with  the  luxury  of  a  London  four-wheeler. 
He  would  dine  day  after  day  in  a  two-franc  restau- 
rant, not  because  it  was  economical,  but  because  it 
made  him  ill.  When  he  travelled  on  a  French  rail- 
way he  made  a  point  of  getting  into  a  carriage  full 
of  babies,  and  when  he  bought  French  boots  he 
bought  them  too  tight.  In  short,  I  never  came 
across  a  man  who  so  systematically  mortified  the 
flesh,  or  who  looked  so  well  after  it.  Mr.  Bolton 
Rasper  is  a  tolerably  decent  specimen  of  a  very 
large  class  of  English  grumblers. 

1  leave  Boulogne  long  before  I  am  tired  of  it,  and 
I  leave  it  because  of  Plumeby.  I  have  got  used  to 
Foto  —  I  can  stand  Rasper  —  but  I  cannot  put  up 
with  Plumeby.  Plumeby  is  a  literary  gentleman 
with  unrealized  aspirations.  He  is  very  young,  very 
conceited,  not  at  all  amusing,  and  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  making  outrageous  and 
impossible  puns  at  every  turn  the  dialogue  happened 
to  take.  He  had  tried  his  hand  (quite  unsuccess- 
fully) at  every  variety  of  light  literature,  he  had 
for  years  inundated  chatty  magazines  and  comic 
periodicals  with  his  effusions,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  intimation  that  "  he  had  a  large  stock  of  simi- 
lar articles  on  hand,  which  he  believed  would  do  for 
their  entertaining  paper";  but  the  proprietors  of 
these  journals,  not  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  have  their 
papers  "  done  for,"  were  invariably  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  Mr.  Sparkleton  Plumeby  submitted 
to  them.  His  great  ambition  was  to  get  a  burlesque 
played  at  a  metropolitan  theatre,  —  he  had  written 
about  fifteen,  all  of  which  were  well  known  to  the 
stage  door-keepers  of  all  the  London  theatres;  —  but 
as  those  functionaries  had  orders  not  to  send  any 
of  Mr.  Plumeby's  manuscripts  into  the  manager's 
sanctum,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  their  systematic  rejection  did  not  alto- 
gether depend  upon  their  want  of  merit.  He  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  Pantomime  —  on  speculation 
—  when  I  met  him  at  Boulogne,  which  he  hoped  to 
"  get  off"  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

The  following  conversation  will  give  you  an  idea 
•  of  Plumeby's  qualifications  for  his  work :  — 

Plumeby.  Ha,  Brown  !  How  de  do,  this  morn- 
ing V  —  how  de  dew  this  morning  ?  See  ?  —  dew  — 
morning  —  dew  falls  in  the  morning  —  eh  ?  Ha  ! 
ha! 

Myself  (with  austerity').  It  is  indeed  so.  But 
what  brought  you  here  ? 

Plumeby.  Oh  —  Southeastern  railway  and  the 
Alexandra. 

Myself.  I  referred  rather  to  the  object  you 
had  in  coming  here,  than  to  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion you  employed." 

Plumeby.  Oh,  ah.  I've  come  here  to  write 
my  Pantomime.  That 's  the  cock  I  'm  going  to  fight, 
in  other  words  that 's  the  Bantam  I  'm  going  to  back. 
Bantam  I  'm  —  Pantomime.     Ha !  ha ! 


Myself.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  devot- 
ing yourself  to  that  amusing  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

Plumeby.  O  yes,  —  my  seventieth.  Not  had 
them  all  played  yet,  though.  In  fact,  none  of  them. 
Can't  get  definite  replies  from  managers.  Every 
time  I  send  in  a  burlesque  they  return  me  an  extra 
vague  answer  —  extravaganza.  Joke,  you  know. 
Ha!  ha! 

Myself.  May  I  inquire  the  subject  of  your 
pantomime  ? 

Plumeby.  You  may.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  for  a  subject  ?  "  Harlequin  Horace  Walpole, 
or  the  Demon  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Tenant-in- 
Tail-after-possibility-of-issue-extinct."  That  ought 
to  go  like  steam.  I  think,  —  a  succe's  d'estime,  — 
succe's  de  steam.     Ha !  ha ! 

I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  break  from  Plumeby, 
book  my  place  by  the  afternoon  boat,  pack  up,  and 
fly  to  other  climes. 


BABY  TRAVELLERS. 

English  travellers  on  the  Continent  rarely  or 
never  take  young  children  with  them.  French  peo- 
ple do,  Russians  do,  and  so  do  Americans,  though 
the  latter  seem  to  prefer  boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
the  nursery.  Germans,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
great  offenders,  wealthy  persons  of  that  nation 
thinking  no  shame  to  be  accompanied  by  entire 
families,  children,  governesses,  nurses,  wet'-nurses, 
and  all.  What  with  one  people  and  another,  chil- 
dren are  numerous  enough  on  the  great  routes  to 
form  a  distinct  feature  in  tourist  life,  a  class  well 
worth  studying,  a  race  who  supply  to  observers  per- 
haps the  most  distinct  and  curious  of  all  subjects  of 
speculation.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  sovery  sep- 
arate and  so  very  national.  We  would  undertake 
in  any  hotel  on  the  Continent  to  tell  the  nationality 
of  any  child  by  the  arrangements  made  for  his  or 
her  food,  and  by  his  or  her  relations  to  the  servants. 
There  is  the  American  child,  first,  whose  position  is 
the  simplest  and  easiest  conceivable.  She,  if  above 
three  years  of  age,  is  "a  grown-up,"  paid  for  Jike 
any  other  guest,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
displaying  the  same  entire  independence^  of  any 
kind  of  control,  and  evincing  all  the  curious  national 
contempt  for  servants  of  all  grades.  An  American 
child  of  four  in  a  Swiss  hotel  is  perfectly  capable  of 
ordering  a  petit  verre  after  dinner,  and  if  she  did 
would  get  it  without  the  slightest  interference  from 
mamma,  or  the  governess,  or  indeed  any  human  be- 
ing except  possibly  the  waiter,  who  would  speedily 
be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  his  position  and  respon- 
sibilities. Dining  at  Zurich,  a  few  days  since,  the 
writer  noticed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind.  She 
was  a  bright-eyed,  fair-haired  little  thing,  probably 
seven  years  old,  but  in  appearance  scarcely  five, 
who  marched  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  pomp  so  comical  in  sharp  children, 
made  way  for  her  father,  a  grave  man  of  fifty,  but 
calmly  ordered  her  mother  to  take  another  chair. 

Mamma  had  seated  herself  outside  her  husband, 
and  Baby  intended  to  sit  between  her  and  the  gov- 
erness. This  arrangement  accomplished,  and  a 
waiter  who  proffered  a  high  chair  summarily  sent 
into  disgrace,  Baby  unrolled  her  napkin,  read  the 
menu  carefully,  remarked  that  she  liked  sweets,  and 
gravely  went  in  for  dinner.  Of  ten  or  twelve 
dishes  that  child  tasted  every  one,  insisted  on  a  sep- 
arate glass  of  claret,  and  at  last  fixed  the  affections 
of  her  over-filled  little  person  on  some  cheesecakes. 
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First  she  ato  her  own  share.  Then  she  sidled  up  to 
her  governess,  remarked  in  American  that  she  had 
not  had  half  enough,  and",  in  French,  that  the  lady 
opposite  was  clearly  English,  and,  under  cover  of 
her  chatter,  quietly  stole  and  bolted  the  poor  wo- 
man's cheesecakes.  Then  she  turned  to  her  mother ; 
but  her  mother  had  passed  the  dish,  and  we  thought 
she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  In  the  shrillest  and  calmest  of  trebles  she  ordered 
the  head  waiter,  then  about  fifty  feet  off,  "  to  bring 
papa  some  more  cheesecakes,"  clutched  three,  and, 
putting  one  on  the  governess's  plate,  —  either  out  of 
a  theory  of  restitution,  as  we  hope,  or  an  idea  of 
making  her  an  accomplice,  as  we  fear,  —  bolted  the 
other  two,  and  then  nudged  her  mother  for  admira- 
tion. With  insignificant  .variations  of  circumstance 
she  was  the  typical  American  female  child, as  en- 
countered in  Switzerland,  —  the  most  independent, 
self-helpful,  greedy  little  imp  alive. 

Male  children  from  that  Continent,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  are  different ;  their  main  characteristics  being 
a  portentous  gravity,  and  a  certain  slow,  but  real, 
politeness  wonderful  to  behold.  Outside  the  table 
d'h6te  the  last  remnant  of  self-restraint  seems  to  be 
thrown  off,  balconies  are  turned  into  play-rooms, 
passages  into  racecourses,  till  the  entire  building 
seems  given  over  to  shrill-voiced,  dyspeptic,  high- 
spirited  little  imps,  who  in  an  hour  or  so  attract  to 
their  sides  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  of  all  colors  and 
ages,  make  them  all  as  wicked  as  themselves,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  rule  them  all  with  the  most 
serene  aplomb. 

Next  to  the  American  children,  the  German  are 
the  most  prominent ;  but  their  prominence  is  not  at 
dinner.  There  they  are  at  work  on  the  business  of 
life,. and  are  remarkable  only  from  the  half-quizzical, 
half-servile  attention  paid  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
and  their  astounding  linguistic  capacity.  One  of 
them,  who  sat  opposite  us  a  fortnight  since,  a  meek, 
staid-looking,  self-impressed  little  person,  with  red 
hair,  talked  three  languages  with  equal  fluency, 
ordered  her  father's  wine,  dictated  some  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  footstools  and  chairs  which  ulti- 
mately seated  her  about  six  inches  above  the  table, 
and  was  watched  by  her  father,  a  widower  obviously, 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe.  Somehow  she  was 
like  Pauline  in  Currer  Bell's  Villetle,  and  before 
she  had  been  in  the  hotel  three  hours  some  specialty 
in  the  child  was  recognized  ;  everybody  nodded,  or 
rather  bowed,  to  her,  — salutes  which  she  returned 
with  the  gravest  of  inclinations,  —  and  the  waiters 
watched  her  as  if  their  places  depended  on  her 
fiat. 

We  have  an  impression,  quite  without  evidence, 
that  her  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  but 
anyhow,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  child  had  made 
her  presence  distinctly  felt  throughout  the  house,  and 
so  completely  asserted  her  position  that  if  she  had 
ordered  champagne  for  breakfast  some  one  would 
have  brought  it  without  a  glance  to  seek  the  father's 
consent.  She,  of  course,  was  not  typical,  being  in 
her  way  a  character ;  and,  as  we  suspect,  but  do  not 
know,  aided  by  her  father's  place  in  the  world; 
but  it  is  true  that,  next  to  the  Americans,  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  accord  their  children  the  most  liberty, 
to  treat  them  with  the  least  reference  to  disparity 
of  age.  Both  nations  spend  for  their  children,  too, 
with  a  liberality  which  approaches  extravagance; 
the  Germans  lugging  about  small  armies  of  retainers, 
and  the  Americans  submitting,  on  their  behalf,  to 
the  most  preposterous  claims.  We  met  in  the  Ober- 
land  one  party  of  nine,  for  whom  a  careful  mother 


had  not  only  engaged  nine  mules,  but  nine  guides, 
all  strictly  charged  to  prevent  the  slightest  attempt 
at  rapid  motion. 

The  French  children  are  much  less  indepen- 
dent. French  mothers  also  allow  their  children 
to  join  the  table  d'hote,  but  they  do  not  allow  them 
such  independence ;  on  the  contrary,  restraining 
them,  if  anything,  more  than  English  people  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  pay  them  infinitely  more 
attention.  A  Frenchman  cares  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  bis  dinner  than  an  Englishman, 
but  he  will  interrupt  it  much  more  frequently  to 
talk  to  a  child,  will  mix  its  wine  more  carefully, 
will  discuss  with  a  waiter  more  at  length  the  suit- 
ability of  particular  dishes.  The  American  child 
seems  to  rule  the  family  much  more ;  but  the  French 
child  absorbs  it,  and  has,  we  suspect,  much  more 
influence  upon  its  movements.  It  is  very  unusual, 
for  example,  for  any  but  a  French  family  to  seat  a 
servant  at  dinner,;  but  they,  if  they  have  children 
with  them,  do  it  constantly,  solely  that  the  little 
ones  may  be  well  and  quickly  looked  after,  and 
compelled  rigidly  to  observe  les  convenances. 

A  certain  forethought  for  the  little  people,  a  sense 
that  they  have  rights,  is  very  perceptible  in  their 
arrangements ;  the  care  sometimes,  no  doubt,  degen- 
erating into  mo3t  injurious  fondness.  We  saw  a 
French  father  whose  son,  about  five,  had  expressed 
a  wish  for  water  en  route  to  Chur,  pay  a  france  for  a 
glass,  then,  as  the  train  started,  buy  the  glass  itself, 
and  then,  when  the  little  imp  threw  glass  and  water 
out  of  window  in  a  pet  at  the  delay,  take  him  on  his 
knee  and  spend  half  an  hour  in  vain  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  a  happier  mood.  One  could  under- 
stand after  that  why  freedom  of  bequest  seems 
unnatural  to  Frenchmen.  Sulkiness  among  French 
travelling  children  is,  however,  very  rare.  As  a 
rule,  they  seem  as  happy  as  birds;  and  like  birds 
they  are  everywhere  at  once,  till  they  form  a  dis- 
tinct feature  in  the  prospect.  Their  momentary 
importance  pleases  them,  and  so  does  the  variety  of 
scene,  and  when  not  suffering  torments  from  indi- 
gestion they  generally  contrive  to  fill  the  hotels  with 
life  and  movement,  and  happy  if  somewhat  shrill 
laughter.  Though  not  left  independent,  they  are 
left  with  servants  much  more  than  English  children 
are,  and  not  always  with  the  most  beneficiftl  result. 
They  see  too  much  of  the  great  vice  of  French  ser- 
vants, —  their  indifference  to  truth.  Approaching 
Paris  from  the  south  a  little  while  since,  the  writer 
and  his  wife  noticed  a  child,  obviously  of  very  good 
class,  attended  by  two  nursemaids,  and  a  young 
seminarist,  whose  relation  to  the  party  was  not 
easily  intelligible.  Arriving  at  the  ticket  station, 
the  superior  bonne  produced  two  tickets,  and  re- 
marked audibly  that  she  intended  to  carry  the  child 
through  without  paying  for  a  third.  The  little  lady 
was  about  seven  ;  but  the  conducteur  was  informed 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Frenchwoman  when  tell- 
ing a  deliberate  lie,  that  she  was  under  two. 
"  Under  two  !  but  —  Mesdames."  It  was  of  no  use, 
she  was  under  two,  and  the  conducteur  turned  to 
the  theological  student,  still  reading  his  breviary. 
"  At  least,  Monsieur,  you  will  not  affirm  a  story  so 
monstrous,  so  incredible."  The  seminarist  half 
raised  his  eyelids,  bowed  in  a  manner  quite  sacro- 
sanct, and  replied,  "  I  know  the  child,  and  she  is 
under  two."  "  Well,"  affirmed  the  conducteur,  with 
some  slight  temper,  "  if  you  get  that  child  through 
the  barrier  without  a  ticket  I  '11  eat  her,"  and  dis- 
appeared. The  women  seemed  frightened,  —  hav- 
ing, we  suspect,  received  the  fare  from  their  mistress, 
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—  and  we  anticipated  a  scene  ;  but  we  had  under- 
rated French  ingenuity.  "  Fan  must  play  baby," 
said  the  nurse,  and  Fan  was  obviously  delighted. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  was  stripped,  clad  in  a 
nightgown  or  chemise  of  some  sort,  a  handkerchief 
folded  over  her  head,  her  hair  combed  back,  and  she 
herself  transformed  into  a  baby  in  long  clothes.  No 
human  being  could  have  detected  the  deception, 
unless  he  had  noticed  that  the  nurse  stooped  with 
her  weight.  The  little  imp  shut  her  eyes,  and  did 
ingenue  as  if  she  had  been  bred  to  the  stage,  and  as 
a  baby  in  arms  she  was  successfully  carried  into 
Paris,  the  seminarist  leading  the  way  through  the 
wicker,  book  in  hand  and  eyes  on  the  floor.  The 
women  who  played  that  trick,  nevertheless,  watched 
over  that  child  as  none  but  the  best  English  servants 
would  have  done,  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
losing  their  own  dinners  to  gratify  any  whims  she 
might  express  at  table. 

.Does  travelling  benefit  young  children  ?  We 
cannot  say,  for  we  have  never  watched  English 
children  under  the  ordeal;  but  we  suspect  not. 
They  are  injuriously  fed,  keep  late  hours,  and  enjoy 
far  too  much  excitement  for  their  mental  health. 
The  constant  change  of  scene  is  a  strain  upon  the 
mind  for  which  they  obtain  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion, and  which  accounts  for  the  weary,  half  blase 
look  they  wear  on  their  return.  They  become 
querulous  as  the  journey  advances,  the  waiters'  habit 
of  non-resistance  tempts  them  to  new  demands,  and 
they  end  not  infrequently  by  making  themselves 
nuisances  to  all  around.  The  new  faces  bewilder 
them,  the  new  scenes  overfill  their  minds,  and  the 
new  diet  gives  them  a  permanent  dyspepsia.  Change 
is  as  good  for  children  as  for  grown-up  people,  but  it 
should  neither  be  rapid  nor  frequent ;  and  for  any 
English  girl  or  boy  under  twelve  we  should  depre- 
cate Continental  travel,  and  above  all,  Continental 
life  in  hotels. 


BAD  ENGLISH. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Moon  has  written  his  clever 
little  book  on  "Bad  English  "  as  much  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  frolicsome  spite,  as  from  the  lofty  and 
charitable  purpose  of  assisting  his  fellow-creatures  in 
the  art  of "  talking  grammar."  In  the  days  when 
Mr.  Moon,  like  other  good  boys,  went  to  school, 
Mr.  Lindley  Murray  was  the  high  authority  on 
points  of  grammar  and  construction  ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray gave  Master  Moon  so  much  vexation  in  his 
daily  or  biweekly  lesson,  that  Mr.  Moon  has  very 
naturally  cherished  the  injury,  and  not  yet  quite 
forgiven  him.  We  envy  Mr.  Moon  the  talent  and 
the  opportunity  of  "  paying  out "  Mr.  Murray  for 
the  weariness  of  those  recurring  tasks.  And  yet  the 
opportunity  comes  perhaps  too  late.  The  veritable 
triumph  would  have  been,  when  standing  up  in 
class,  with  Lindley  Murray  in  his  hand,  to  have 
pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  his  tormentor  before  the 
entire  school,  instead  of  waiting  to  declaim  them, 
years  after  the  infliction  was  endured,  in  the  face 
of  a  cold,  indifferent  public. 

Surely  the  most  exhilarant  joy  that  could  be 
known  to  juvenile  mortals  would  be  to  detect,  and 
expose  to  academic  scorn,  the  grammatical  frailties 
of  the  barbarous  man  who  had  taught  them  to  real- 
ize, in  body  equally  as  in  mind,  that  "  a  verb  is  a 
word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer." 
Probably  there  is  not  a  school-boy,  with  an  average 
human  nature,  who  would  not  jubilantly  forego  a 
holiday,  or  even  consent  to  the  cruel  diminution  of 


his  long  vacation,  provided  only  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  up  to  withering  reprobation,  if  only 
for  one  passing  moment,  the  master  who  had  caned  * 
him  for  a  "  quantity,"  or  the  grammarian  who  had 
sent  him  supperless  to  bed. 

But  Mr.  Moon  has  reserved  until  to-day  the  rod 
of  long-protracted  retribution.  The  worst  of^it  is 
that,  in  laying  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  one  or  two  other  warmly  remembered  friends, 
he  has  let  some  very  unpleasant  switches  tingle  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  nearly  every  one  of  his  readers. 
If  we  are  to  be  all  of  us  exposed  to  the  accusation  of 
writing  bad  English  because  we  occasionally  prefer 
our  own  ideas  of  the  "  effective  "  to  another's  ideas 
of  the  "  elegant,"  we  shall  be  constantly  compelled 
to  write  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  we  make  the  un- 
critical and,  therefore,  unpardonable  slip. 

Now  we  think  it  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Moon's 
little  book  without  being  a  good  deal  the  wiser  for 
several  hints  which  he  throws  out  in  a  lucid  and 
masterly  way.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  certainly 
remain  a  question  whether  the  habit  of  writing  by 
rule,  if  pushed  to  the  dignity  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, may  not  somewhat  impair  the  ease  and  the 
freshness  of  individuality,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
greatest  charm  of  really  captivating  writers.  Rigid 
construction  is  not  unlike  that  rigid  virtue,  which 
may  become  an  intolerable  "  bore  "  to  others,  if  pur- 
sued exclusively  to  produce  effect ;  and  just  as  vir- 
tuous people,  of  a  certain  kind,  have  a  habit  of 
making  their  religion  repulsive,  because  they  are 
good  from  rule  and  not  from  spirit,  so  a  writer  who 
is  perpetually  laboring  to  express  with  "  perfect  pro- 
priety "  is  apt  to  become  so  stiff"  and  formal  in  what- 
ever he  writes,  that  he  conveys  the  impression  that 
man  was  born  to  be  the  slave  of  language,  instead 
of  language  having  been  created  for  the  *aere  con- 
venience of  man.  We  should  even  go  so  far  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  least  without  a  reservation,  a  judi- 
cious use  of  "  slang,"  though  we  know  that  in  haz- 
arding this  view  we  shall  outrage  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Moon.  Slang  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  happiest  possible  expression  for  a 
perfectly  original  idea,  which  has  sprung  into  being 
from  some  new  development  of  type  peculiar  to  the 
present  generation. 

But  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  new-born 
word  will  generally  owe  its  plebeian  existence  to  the 
native  talent  of  the  Arabs  or  the  cabbies  of  the 
town;  and  therefore  educated  people  spurn  the 
vulgar  though  emphatic  sy»onyme  ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, with  all  their  multiplied  refinements,  they  can 
find  no  adequate  substitute.  "  Fast,"  for  example,  is 
a  word  begotten  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  perhaps 
no  other  word  so  well  expresses  the  incautious  habit 
of  spending  capital  and  interest  together.  The 
next  generation,  careless  of  origin,  but  appreciative 
of  merit,  will  probably  adopt  a  score  of  words  like 
this  in  common  vernacular :  for  clever  words,  like 
clever  people,  born  of  humblest  origin,  become,  in 
the  course  of  three  generations,  "  aristocratic." 

As  examples  of  corrections  and  suggestions  in  the 
work  before  us,  we  quote  the  following :  "  either  " 
means  one  of  two,  and  must  not  be  used  of  more 
than  two;  the  same  must  be  said  of  "whether." 
"  So  absolutely  universal "  is  outrageously  wrong, 
because  universal  is  a  word  that  admits  of  neither 
comparative  nor  superlative  ;  the  same  must  be  said 
of  "  more  perfect "  "  more  complete  "  or  "  more  de- 
cisive." It  was  a  mistake  of  Lindley  Murray  to 
write,  "  This  construction  sounds  rather  harshly"; 
because  "  sounds,"  being  here  a  neuter  verb,  should 
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be  qualified  by  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb.  We 
must  not  use  the  article  "  a  "  before  a  number  of  ad- 
jectives, where  "  an  ",  might  be  required  before  even 
one  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  say,  "  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  accurate  knowledge  " ;  we  must  insert 
a  special  "  an  "  before  the  "  accurate."  We  take 
leave,  however,  to  regard  this  last  suggestion  as 
somewhat  hypercritical. 

Nor  can  we  see  the  force  of  the  objection  to  such 
an  expression  as,  —  "  the  pages  of  the  writer  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  violations  of  grammar  "  ;  the 
figure  is  intelligible,  though  not  appropriate ;  but  it 
is  hardly  open  to  the  charge  of  incorrectness.  So, 
also,  of  the  objection  to  the  expression,  "  the  entire 
number  " ;  which,  says  Mr.  Moon,  should  be  "  total 
number."  "  Entire  has  reference  to  that  which  is 
unbroken  ;  whole  to  that  of  which  no  part  is  want- 
ing ;  total  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in  speaking  of 
the  aggregate  of  numbers."  Yet  "  total  number  " 
surely  implies  the  process  of  addition ;  and,  of  a 
crowd  of  persons,  we  should  not  say  the  "  total 
number,"  unless  we  had  taken  the  trouble  to  count 
them.  For  the  benefit  of  clergymen  we  may  add 
that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  "  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," or  to  say,  "  Let  us  sing  the  hundredth 
psalm,  omitting  the  second  and  third  verses.  But 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  book  for 
himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  these 
forms  are  ungrammatical :  merely  adding  that,  though 
the  spirit  of  criticism  is  wont  to  beget  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties which  are  more  imaginary  than  alarming,  still 
it  is  vastly  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  refresh  the 
memory  with  "  rules  "  which  tend  to  make  us  care- 
ful, even  if  they  do  not  make  us  perfect. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Miss  Bateman  is  to  bring  out  a  new  play  by 
Dr.  Mosenthal    ("  the  author  of  "  Leah ")  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre. 

Herr  Jansa,  the  excellent  violinist,  has  had 
permission  accorded  to  him  to  return  to  Vienna. 
He  was  dismissed  from  the  orchestra  of  the  Vien- 
nese Opera  for  having  taken  part  in  a  concert  given 
in  London  for  the  benefit  of  Hungarian  refugees. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kean  has  very  generously  re- 
stored to  Mr.  Lovel  the  copyright  of  "  The  Wife's 
Secret "  and  the  "  Trial  of  Love,"  —  two  plays 
which  were  very  successful  when  produced,  and 
which  the  late  Mr.  Charges  Kean  purchased  of  the 
author  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

M.  Flotow  is  now  in  Paris,  where  he  is  com- 
pleting his  new  work,  "  L'Ombre,"  to  be  brought 
out  in  December  at  the  Opera  Comique.  M.  de 
Saint-Georges  is  the  author  of  the  libretto.  The 
story  is  carried  on  by  four  characters  only,  without 
the  aid  of  any  chorus. 

A  very  interesting  artistic  discovery  has  been 
made  in  France,  —  an  original  portrait  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  bearing  date  "Marie  Medicis,  anno  1602, 
aetatis  28."  The  face  is  described  as  lovely,  and  the 
rest  "  a  halo  of  lace  and  pearls."  The  painting  is 
ascribed  to  Porbus  the  younger. 

There  are  at  this  moment  no  less  than  1,000 
ladies  in  Petersburg  engaged  in  the  highly  remun- 
erative art  of  fortune-telling.  The  highest  circles 
of  society  furnish  the  votaries  to  these  priestesses, 
who,  it  must  be  observed,  also  deal  in  Asiatic  per- 
fumes, and  allow  gentlemen  to  stroll  from  the  idlest 
of  curiosities  into  their  little  temples.     Taking  the 


whole  number  of  inhabitants  into  account,  which 
would  allow  one  prophetess  to  every  500  people, 
St.  Petersburg  cannot  surely  complain  of  being  kept 
in  the  dark  about  coming  events. 

A  private  letter  from  Madrid  says :  "  Three 
successive  queens  of  Spain  have  lived  in  open 
scandal.  The  grandmother  of  Isabella  made  her 
favorite  a  prince,  the  mother  made  hers  a  duke,  and 
Isabella  made  hers  Intendente  of  her  palace.  Isa- 
belle's  mother  is  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  Europe, 
and  she  accumulated  her  vast  wealth  by  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  the  Cuban  slave-trade.  The  reigning 
Popes  of  Rome  have  honored  and  rewarded  these 
women  as  if  they  were  patterns  of  piety  and  virtue." 

A  great  many  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  to 
Allingham,  "You  will  live  to  write  my  epitaph." 
The  prophecy  has  just  been  fulfilled. 

EPITAPH. 

Our  dear  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  earth  here  lies  in  earth, 

Thy  self,  we  trust,  enjoying  peace  and  mirth  ; 

If  thou  from  Heaven  behold,  by  leave  Divine, 

This  tombstone  (England's  honor  more  than  thine), 

What  wouldst  thou  we  had  carved  thereon  to  praise 

The  Patriot's  honest  voice,  the  Poet's  lays, 

The  subtle  Critic,  Essayist  refined, 

In  all,  brave,  sympathetic,  pungent,  kind  ?  — 

These  words,  methinks,  Leigh  Hunt,  from  thine  own  pen, 

"  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

That  loves  we  say,  not  loved  :  a  man  like  thee 

Is  proof  enough  of  immortality. 

W.  Allingham. 

The  Athenaeum  says :     "  A  periodical  objects  to 

the  famous  lines,  — 

"  He  who  's  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still,  — 

as  nonsense.  When  those  lines  were  made,  to  con- 
vince a  person  had  the  etymological  sense ;  it  meant 
to  reduce  him  to  silence  in  argument,  not  to  satisfy 
his  mind.  Passages  from  St.  Paul  are,  '  Which  of 
you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  '  '  And  are  convinced 
of  the  law  as  transgressors.'  The  Star  Chamber 
fined  a  man  heavily  because  he  would  not  retract 
when  he  was  convinced:  even  that  tribunal  did  not 
undertake  to  decide  the  state  of  a  culprit's  mind ;  it 
meant  that  he  was  silenced  in  argument." 

This  is  all  very  well.  But  why  defend  a  misquo- 
tation ?  The  lines  as  quoted  by  the  Athenaeum  are 
incorrect.  Butler  wrote,  Hudibras,  Part  HI.  canto 
iii.  line  624  :  — 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still." 

A  ghastly  scientific  discovery  is  reported  from 
Turin,  where  Professor  Casturani,  the  celebrated 
oculist,  has,  it  would  appear,  found  a  way  of  killing 
animals,  by  forcing  air  into  their  eyes,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and,  it  is  thought,  almost 
without  causing  them  any  pain.  Experiments  were 
made  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the 
professor's  invention.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  four  rabbits,  three  dogs,  and  a  goat  were 
killed  in  this  manner.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  "  killing  made  easy  "  is  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  absolutely  no  outward  trace ;  and  it  can  be 
as  easily  applied  to  men  as  to  animals  ;  if  so,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  method  is  not  easy  of  application. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  to  young  gen- 
tlemen beginning  life,  the  story  of  Lord  Albert 
Clinton,  as  revealed  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
recently,  may  be  recommended  as  an  exhibition  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  most  to  avoid.  Lord 
Albert  has  devoted  his  life  thus  far  to  the  work  of 
showing  how  soon  a  foolish  young  man  may  bring 
himself  to  ruin.     The  bankrupt  told  the  court  he 
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"  bad  done  nothing  for  years  beyond  getting  into 
debt."  He  had  £900  a  year  when  his  father  died, 
and  £10,000  under  the  marriage  settlement.  He 
has  now  succeeded  in  reducing  his  income  to  £400 
a  year;  he  has  spent  the  £10,000,  and  he  owes 
£30,000  besides.  The  present  age  of  this  intelligent 
young  scion  of  a  noble  house  is  twenty-three.  He 
has  •'  seen  life  "  —  so  much  so  that  he  lately  passed 
five  weeks  in  intimate  observation  of  existence  in 
Whitecross  Street.  How  proud  his  family  must  be 
of  this  excellent  young  man  ! 

We  select  the  following  passages  from  the  letter 
ot  a  Vienna  correspondent :  "  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  dismissed  a  short  time  ago 
the  director  of  the  ducal  theatre  from  his  post,  and 
took  the  government  of  the  whole  establishment 
into  his  own  hands.  His  Highness  announced  pub- 
licly that  henceforth  the  supreme  government  of 
the  theatre  was  vested  solely  in  him.  In  spite  of 
the  many  seductions  and  attractions  connected  with 
such  a  post,  —  especially  when  the  Director  is  also 
the  reigning  Sovereign  —  his  Highness  seems  to 
have  found  the  business  part  of  the  matter  a  bore  ; 
for  he  has  now  deputed  Dr.  Tempelty,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  mag- 
agement  of  the  institution.  It  was  wittily  remarked 
that  actors  and  actresses  at  Coburg  must  be  very 
careful  now  what  they  are  about ;  for  in  opposing 
their  Director  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Sovereign,  and  might  therefore  be 
indicted  for  high  treason." 

"  The  present  Turkish  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vien- 
na, Dal  Nizam  Bey,  is  married  to  a  Christian  lady, 
who  has  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
lady  is  a  Viennese.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  of 
the  real  '  progress '  which  is  going  on  in  the  Bast." 

"  Bandy  of  robbers  still  prevail  in  Hungary. 
From  time  to  time  a  razzia  is  made  throughout  a 
district,  and  the  haunts  of  the  brigands  are  sur- 
rounded. But  if  one  is  shot,  half  a  dozen  or  more 
are  sure  to.  escape,  who  then  seek  for  revenge  with 
a  firmer  determination.  Last  week  two  timepieces 
were  even  stolen  from  the  palace  in  Ofeu." 

"  Munich  is  losing,  or  rather  has  lost,  its  fame  for 
its  beer.  Since  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  the 
produce  of  the  brewery  of  Dreher  of  Vienna  was  so 
generally  appreciated,  almost  every  tavern  in  Paris 
has  this-  excellent  beverage.  There  are  already 
five  houses  in  London  where  Dreher's  beer  is  to  be 
had.  And  in  Munich  the  brewers  are  beginning  to 
remodel  their  establishment  according  to  the  Vien- 
nese plan." 

"  In  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  presented  a  petition  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  among  the  priesthood.  They 
were  desired  by  the  Bishop  to  express  their  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  send  the  document  to  him. 
They  accordingly  unanimously  agreed  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  laws  requiring  celibacy  would  greatly 
contribute  to  improvement  in  the  church,  and  sent 
in  their  opinions  to  that  effect." 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    MR.    BROWNING'S    NEW 
POEM,  "THE   RING  AND   THE  BOOK." 

AN   INVOCATION. 

O  lyric  Love,  half- angel  and  half-bird 
And  all  &  wonder  and  a  wild  desire,  — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 


Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face,  — 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart  — 
When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 
Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their 

blue, 
And  bared  them  of  the  glory  —  to  drop  down, 
To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die,  — 
This  is  the  same  voice  :  can  thy  soul  know  change  ? 
Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help ! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand  — 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 
What  was,  again  may  be  ;  some  interchange 
Of  grace,  some  splendor  once  thy  very  thought, 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile  : 
—  Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward, 
Their  utmost  up  and  on,  — so  blessing  back 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home, 
Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 
Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  fall ! 

THE   RING. 

Do  you  see  this  Ring  ? 

'T  is  Rome-work,  made  to  match 
(By  Castellani's  imitative  craft) 
Etrurian  circlets  found,  some  happy  morn, 
After  a  dropping  April ;  found  alive 
Spark-like  'mid  unearthed  slope-side  figtree-roots 
That  roof  old  tombs  at  Chussi :  soft,  you  see, 
Yet  crisp  as  jewel-cutting.     There  's  one  trick, 
(Craftsmen  instruct  me)  one  approved  device, 
And  but  one,  fits  such  slivers  of  pure  gold 
As  this  was,  —  such  mere  oozings  from  the  mine, 
Virgin  as  oval  tawny  pendent  tear 
At  beehive-edge  when  ripened  combs  o'erflow,  — 
To  bear  the  file's  tooth  and  the  hammer's  tap  ; 
Since  hammer  needs  must  widen  out  the  round, 
And  file  emboss  it  fine  with  lily-flowers, 
Ere  the  stuff  grow  a  ring-thing  right  to  wear. 
That  trick  is,  the  artificer  melts  up  wax 
AArith  honey,  so  to  speak  ;  he  mingles  gold 
With  gold's  alloy,  and,  duly  tempering  both, 
Effects  a  manageable  mass,  then  works. 
But  his  work  ended,  once  the  thing  a  ring, 
Oh,  there  's  repristination  !     Just  a  spirt 
O'  the  proper  liery  acid  o'er  its  face, 
And  forth  the  alloy  unfastened  flies  in  fume  ; 
While,  self-sufficient  now,  the  shape  remains, 
The  rondure  brave,  the  lilied  loveliness, 
Gold  as  it  was,  is,  shall  be  evermore  : 
Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry  — 
No  carat  lost,  and  you  have  gained  a  ring. 

AN   AMBITIOUS   PRIEST. 

There  was  a  certain  young  bold  handsome  priest 

Popular  in  the  city,  far  and  wide 

Famed,  for  Arezzo  's  but  a  little  place, 

As  the  best  of  good  companions,  gay  and  grave 

At  the  decent  minute  ;  settled  in  his  stall, 

Or  sideling,  lute  on  lap,  by  lady's  couch, 

Ever  the  courtly  Canon  :  see  in  such 

A  star  shall  climb  apace  and  culminate, 

Have  its  due  handbreadth  of  the  heaven  at  Rome, 

Though  meanwhile  pausing  on  Arezzo's  edge, 

As  modest  candle  'mid  the  mountain  fog, 

To  rub  off  redness  and  rusticity 

Ere  it  sweep  chastened,  gain  the  silver-sphere. 
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STUDIES  ON  THACKERAY. 

BY   JAMES   IIANNAY. 


THACKERAY   AS   A   CRITIC    AND   ESSAYIST. 

I  have  said  already  that  the  slightest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  Thackeray's  works  have  upon  them 
the  distinctive  seal  of  his  superiority.  His  intellect 
was  eminently  symmetrical.  There  was  no  morbid 
development  of  one  intellectual  organ  at  the  expense 
of  another ;  but  his  sagacity,  imagination,  humor, 
and  wit  were  beautifully  proportioned.  If  he  had 
undertaken  to  write  an  advertisement,  it  would 
have  been  as  neat  as  one  of  his  ballads ;  and  The 
Roundabout  Papers  have  the  same  quality  of  sense 
and  playfulness  which  we  find  in  the  digressions  of 
his  chief  novels.  There  are  passages  in  Esmond, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  strict  story,  though 
forming  a  useful  background  to  it,  which  make  one 
regret  that  he  devoted  himself  so  much  to  fiction, 
and  did  not  execute  the  history  to  which  his  highest 
ambition  prompted%  him.  While  some  novelists  — 
not  the  greatest  —  show  no  intellectual  force  of  any 
kind  out  of  their  novels,  and  have,  in  fact,  no 
knowledge,  except  of  the  sort  which  is  useful  in  a 
narrative  of  common  life,  Thackeray  was  a  well- 
appointed  man  of  letters,  with  an  interest  in  great 
questions  of  morals  and  history.  He  was  not,  in- 
deed, as  learned  in  the  classics  as  Fielding,  or  in 
the  history  of  Europe  as  Scott ;  but  his  range  of 
book-knowledge  was  altogether  beyond  that  of  light- 
literature  men  generally ;  and,  what  is  more,  he 
respected  attainments,  and  insisted  upon  them. 
Much  of  his  criticism  remains  yet  to  be  collected» 
He  had  been  writing  for  a  dozen  years'  before  he 
began  Vanity  Fair,  and,  of  course,  produced  many 
reviews  in  that  time.  But  everybody  who  has 
looked  through  the  old  volumes  of  Fraser,  and  read 
the  Miscellanies,  and  the  Lectures  on  the  Humorists, 
and  the  Lectures  on  the  Georges,  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient material  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
Thackeray's  critical  powers.  He  wrote  critically 
upon  men,  pictures,  books,  and  plays ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  gave  us  many  opportunities  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  his  genius.  For  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing a  man  can  do  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
himself  more  thoroughly  than  the  judgments  he 
passes  upon  others. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Thackeray  that  he  is  not  a 
critic  of  any  critical  school.  Lord  Lytton,  for  in- 
stance, has  certain  definite  theories  about  art  which 
he  applies  equally  to  books  and  pictures,  and  which 
he  is  prepared  to  defend  as  he  might  the  principles 


of  a  philosophy.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  also  holds  a 
doctrine,  and  has  favorite  standards  by  which  to 
measure  excellence.  But  Thackeray  was  not  a 
man  of  system  and  theories.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  Classical  and  Romantic  controversies, 
or  dive  into  the  depths  of  aesthetic  speculation.  He 
followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  as  unconsciously 
developed  by  his  experience.  Charter-house  taught 
him  Horace,  and  so  made  him  master  of  one  supreme 
classical  model.  And  he  grew  up  under  the  revival 
begun  by  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
which  naturally  moulded  him  while  his  genius  was 
warm  and  young.  His  intellectual  sympathies  were 
with  the  later  developments  of  this  school  so  far, 
that  he  accepted  Tennyson  as  the  representative 
poet,  and  Scott  as  the  representative  novelist,  of 
his  age.  But  from  the  structure  of  his  mind  his 
affinities  were  rather  with  the  intellectual  types  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  greatness 
that  he  could  not  feel;  but  he  did  not  relish  the 
kind  of  greatness  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Shelley  as  he 
did  that  of  a  Fielding  or  a  Pope.  He  loved,  in  lit- 
erature, the  daylight  of  common  sense  —  the  mid- 
day sun  of  the  market-place  —  more  than  the 
auroral  flush  of  unworldly  poetry,  or  the  twilight 
of  mysticism  and  sentiment  and  speculation.  He 
was  very  reverent,  and  knew  what  was  due  to  the 
great  masters  of  high  thought  and  art.  „  But  he 
preferred  to  dwell  in  more  familiar  and  homely  re- 
gions ;  and  liked — infinitely  better  —  real  excel- 
lence of  a  humble  kind,  than  ambitious  work  which 
fell  short  of  the  loftiest  standard.  He  is  perpetually 
insisting  on  this  in  his  art-criticism ;  perpetually 
protesting  against  the  monstrous  Boadiceas  and 
King  Alfreds  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  His  vein  of 
poetry  and  romance  was  real.  But  he  was.  avant 
tout,  humorist  and  man  of  the  world ;  and  the  ten- 
derness and  beauty  that  most  touched  him  were 
those  which  come  home  to  the  general  heart  and 
the  general  understanding.  Above  all  things,  as  a 
critic,  he  hated  the  spurious  sublime.  And  I  hardly 
know  a  more  characteristic  piece  of  his  criticism, 
from  first  to  last,  than  his  comic  dissection  of  the 
Sea-Captain,  in  The  Yellowplush  Papers.  It  is  as 
good,  in  its  way,  as  George  de  Barnwell.  It  is  full 
of  fun  ;  fun  is  the  only  sauce  with  which  the  sense 
is  served  up,  —  as  the  fun  of  real  satirists  always  if. 
He  shows,  with  perfect  effectiveness,  how  the  play 
is  weak,  intellectually  ;  and  what  absurd  bombast 
the  passages  intended  to  be  fine  poetry  are.  In 
short,  he  measures  it  by  the  standard  of  common 
sense,  and  of  a  certain  manliness  of  taste,  such  as  a 
good  English  public-school  education  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  form.     This  manliness  of  taste  runs  through 
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all  Thackeray's  critical  writings.  If  he  hated  the 
sham-splendid,  he  equally  hated  the  maudlin-lachry- 
mose and  the  imbecile  goody-goody.  Critic  and 
novelist  were  one.  Poetry  such  as  Blanche  Amory 
would  have  written,  was  as  little  to  his  taste  as 
Blanche  Amory  herself;  and  his  good-natured  con- 
tempt for  Charles  Honeyman  would  have  been 
equally  extended  to  Charles  Honeyman's  sermons. 

The  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  is  per- 
haps the  chief  work  of  criticism  which  Thackeray 
has  left  us.  It  is  creative  as  well  as  critical ;  for  he 
gives  us  portraits  of  the  men  with  whom  he  deals,  — 
portraits  quite  as  life-like  as  those  in  his  novels,  and 
far  more  vivid  than  any  of  Macaulay's.  Indeed, 
the  figures  of  these  famous  personages  stand  out 
better  in  the  Lectures  than  in  Esmond.  But  the 
critical  interest  of  the  book  is  equally  great,  for  by 
dint  of  it,  we,  so  to  speak,  see  the  painter  at  work 
taking  his  likenesses.  He  shows  us  how  he  has  ar- 
rived at  such-and-such  a  view  of  the  face,  as  he 
goes  along.  We  are  not  bound,  of  course,  to  agree 
with  him  always  ;  and,  according  to  my  own  notions, 
Thackeray  did  at  least  two  great  English  humorists 
serious  wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  Swift  of  the  Lec- 
tures is  a  juster  portrait  than  the  Swift  of  Esmond  ; 
for,  though  made  hateful,  he  retains  a  certain  dignity 
and  gloomy  poetry  ;  whereas  the  Swift  of  the  novel 
is  a  vulgar  Irish  bully,  —  a  satirical  conception  only, 
and  somewhat  ignobly  satirical  into  the  bargain ! 
But  it  is  not  a  true  portrait,  however  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. 

This  springs  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
Thackeray,  after  making  his  success,  repented  of 
the  sarcastic  doings  of  his  early  days ;  and  one  form 
in  which  he  showed  this  was  by  being  severe  up- 
on those  whom  he  called  the  "  cruel "  —  as  distinct 
from  the  "  kindly  "  —  "  wags."  In  the  second 
place,  though  constantly  a  critic  in  the  Lectures,  he 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  novelist ;  and  there  were 
times  when  the  desire  to  present  a  striking  charac- 
ter led  him  away  from  the  soberer  task  of  patient 
research  and  analysis.  His  Swift  will  not  stand  ex- 
amination, even  as  art.  It  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
monster ;  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  but  naturally 
pious  and  capable  of  prayer ;  cold-hearted,  yet  lov- 
ing ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Now,  Thackeray's 
favorite  philosophy  led  him  to  believe  —  and  what 
sensible  man  does  not  agree  with  him  ?  —  in  the 
frequent  union  of  good  and  bad  elements  strangely 
coexisting  in  human  characters.  But  there  are 
limits  to  the  extent  of  this.  Elements  direcriy 
hostile  to  each  other  will  not  mix,  and  cannot  act 
together,  in  the  same  body,  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree. If  Swift  was  so  bad,  and  so  fundamentally 
bad,  as  Thackeray  would  have  us  believe,  he  can- 
not have  been  the  Swift  of  Thackeray's  scanty  con- 
cessions in  other  parts  of  the  lecture.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  this  theory  of  Swift's  baseness,  mean- 
ness, &c.  is  quite  modern ;  and  his  admirers  may 
well  set  the  love  and  admiration  of  Addison,  Berke- 
ley, Pope,  and  Bolingbroke,  against  anything  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  to  say  to  the  contrary. 
Let  me  observe,  however,  that  Thackeray's  un- 
bounded admiration  for  Swift's  genius  must  always 
be  used  as  a  set-off  to  his  false  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, and  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  criti- 
cal instincts.  He  calls  him  "  the  greatest  wit  of  all 
times."  After  quoting  Gulliver's  description  of  the 
Emperor  of  Liliput,  he  exclaims,  "  What  a  sur- 
prising humor  there  is  in  these  descriptions  !  How 
noble  the  satire  is  here !   how  just   and  honest ! 

How  perfect  the  image ! "     He  had  too  much  gen- 


ius himself  not  to  feel  that  Swift's  was  incompara- 
ble ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  the  other  lectures,  he 
bestows  much  more  attention  on  the  man  than  the 
books,  what  he  does  say  about  the  books  is  at  once 
profound  and  delicately  discriminating. 

The  sketch  of  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration,  in 
lecture  second,  is  very  brilliant,  though  Congreve 
deserved  more  admiration  and  more  kindness.  But 
the  portrait  of  Addison  is  truly  excellent.  It  was 
the  tendency  of  Thackeray  to  overrate  Addison  ; 
for  Addison's  satire  was  kindly,  and  the  satirist 
himself  a  man  of  indubitable  and  unvarying  re- 
spectability, —  not  to  mention  that  he  was  a  Car- 
thusian. But  Thackeray  was  quite  without  that 
degree  of  prejudice  which  made  Macaulay  deify 
every  man  of  genius  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  a  Whig.  And,  besides,  his  instinct  as  a  great 
novelist  constantly  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  just  as 
the  same  instinct  had  taught  Scott  that  the  Crom- 
well' of  vulgar  tradition  could  not  be  the  real  Crom- 
well, and  had  made  him  half  anticipate  Carlyle  in 
AVoodstock.  Accordingly,  the  second  lecture  is 
not  without  sly  indications  that  its  author  saw  the 
seamy  side  of  the  prosperous  and  virtuous  Joseph. 
Thackeray  evidently  accepted  Pope's  satire  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  Addison  was  capable  of  damning 
with  faint  praise ;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  cheerfully  selfish."  His  account,  mean- 
while, of  the  general'  character  of  Addison's  writ- 
ings, is  delightful ;  as  pleasant  as  any  part  of  the 
book,  except  the  Lecture  on  Steele.  But  if  some- 
what too  much  is  made  of  Steele  by  Thackeray, 
just  as  somewhat  too  little  had  been  made  of  him 
by  Macaulay,  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  Pope  must 
win  every  "  lettered  heart."  It  requires  some  sub- 
tlety to  see  the  beautiful  side  of  Pope's  character  ; 
for  the  ugly  side  of  it  presents  itself  with  much 
plausibility,  and  seems  to  explain  several  facts  of 
that  time,  on  which  one  does  not  like  to  look  back. 
Thackeray's  eye  for  character,  however,  penetrated 
through  all  veils ;  and  in  studying  his  Pope,  a  read- 
er again  regrets  that  so  fine  an  insight  employed 
itself  comparatively  so  little  on  historical  person- 
ages. Would  not  we  sacrifice  even  Esmond,  with 
its  high-minded  hero,  its  tender  Rachel,  its  glitter- 
ing Beatrix,  for  a  downright  critical  study,  and  a 
strong  vivid  portraiture  by  its  author,  of  the  real 
contemporaries  of  that  group  of  ghosts,  —  men  and 
women  who  did  live  here  once,  and  are  living  some- 
where now  ? 

Of  the  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  not  already 
mentioned,  the  best  parts  are  those  devoted  to 
Hogarth  and  Fielding ;  the  worst,  that  in  which  we 
have  Thackeray's  view  of  Sterne.  He  is  even  less 
just  to  Sterne  than  to  Swift,  because  he  does  ac- 
knowledge and  bring  out  Swift's  greatness,  while  he 
dwells  principally  on  the  weaker  side  of  the  rare 
and  delicate  genius  which  produced  Uncle  Toby. 
Nay,  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  sketch  that  he 
never  mentions  Uncle  Toby  at  all,  though,  out  of 
Shakespeare,  as  Leigh  Hunt  somewhere  truly  af- 
firms, our  literature  has  nothing  so  fine  and  beauti- 
ful to  show.  "  The  man  is  a  great  jester,  not  a 
great  humorist He  used  to  blubber  per- 
petually in  his  study,"  &c.  Sayings  like  these  are 
quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Thackeray's  rank, 
whether  intellectual  or  social.  The  first  is  posi- 
tively silly  ;  the  second  is  almost  vulgar.  Here, 
again,  the  novelist  somewhat  spoiled  the  critic  in 
this  great  writer.  The  temptation  of  presenting  an 
effective  portrait  of  Sterne  as  a  man  was  too  strong 
to  let  Thackeray  do  him  justice  as  a  genius.     It 
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would  have  marred  the  pungency  of  calling  him  a 
"•wretched,  worn-out  old  scamp,"  and  a  "feeble 
wretch,"  to  have  undertaken  to  treat  fully  of  all 
that  was  tender   and   amiable  in   his   books.     Of 
course,  Thackeray  could  not  but  feel  that  element 
in  Sterne,  and  was  too  honest  not  to  notice  its  ex- 
istence.    But  he  does  nothing  more  than  notice  it ; 
and,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  the  character,  his   conception  of 
which  he  sets  before  us  so  vividly,  he  is  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  indicating  and  affirming  them. 
"  How  much  of  this  paint  and  emphasis,"  he  asks, 
"  is  necessary  for  the  fair  business  of  the  stage,  and 
how  much  of  the  rant  and  rouge  is  put  on  for  the 
vanity  of  the  actor  ?     His  audience  trusts  him  :  can 
he  trust  himself?     How  much  was  deliberate  calcu- 
lation and  imposture,  —  how  much  false  sensibility, 
—  and  how  much  true  feeling  ?     Where  did  the  lie 
begin,  and  did  he  know  where  ?     And  where  did 
the  truth  end  in  the  art  and  scheme  of  this  man  of 
genius,  this  actor,  this  quack  ?  "     And  he  goes  on 
to  compare  Sterne  to  a  French  singer  of  chansons 
grivoises.     But,  after  having  asked  all  the  string  of 
questions   just  quoted,   Thackeray   ought,   in    his 
capacity  of  philosopher,  to  have  answered  them. 
He  really  assumes  the  truth,  writing  as  critic,  of  the 
theory  of  Sterne's  character  founded  by  the  novel- 
ist.     And  it  is   this   tendency   which   makes   the 
Lectures   on  the    Humorists    so   much  less   really 
valuable  to  a  student  of  literature  than  a  book  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  however  charm- 
ing for  its  color,  and  comedy,  and  picturesqueness 
of  portraiture.     We  should  have  been  content  with 
less  salt,  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  bread. 

The  critical  parts  of  The  Georges  are  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  analysis  of  character  and  so- 
ciety. As  usual,  Thackeray  is  often  inimitably 
happy  in  a  mixture  of  the  pictorial  with  the  critical 
powers,  the  whole  seasoned  with  a  finished  but 
rarely  extravagant  epigram.  The  sketch  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  with  its  astonishing  contrasts  of 
condition,  in  the  first  lecture,  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic. Speaking  of  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  has  this  passage  :  — 

"  It  is  incalculable  how  much  that  royal  big-wig 
cost  Germany.  Every  prince  imitated  the  French 
King,  and  had  his  Versailles,  his  Willeinshohe,  or 
Ludwigsbad ;  his  court  and  its  splendors ;  his  gar- 
dens laid  out  with  statues ;  his  fountains,  and  water- 
works, and  Tritons ;  his  actors,  and  dancers,  and 
singers,  and  fiddlers;  his  harem,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  his  diamonds  and  duchies  for  these  latter ; 
his  enormous  festivities,  his  gaming-tables,  tourna: 
ments,  masquerades,  and  banquets  lasting  a  week 
long,  for  which  the  people  paid  with  their  money 
when  the  poor  wretches  had  it,  with  their  bodies  and 
very  blood  when  they  had  none ;  being  sold  in  thou- 
sands by  their  lords  and  masters,  who  daily  dealt  in 
soldiers,  staked  a  regiment  upon  the  red  at  the  gam- 
ing-table; swapped  a  battalion  against  a  dancing 
girl's  diamond  necklace ;  and,  as  it  were,  pocketed 
their  people." 

In  these  few  sentences,  we  have  the  true  Thack- 
erayan  manner ;  an  easy  familiarity,  perfectly  well- 
bred  ;  a  peculiarly  concise,  yet  very  pregnant  de- 
scriptiveness ;  streaks  of  color,  bright  but  not  gaudy ; 
and  a  cheerful  satirical  humor,  severe  but  not  fero- 
cious. He  need  not  have  so  emphatically  disclaimed 
being  a  historian  as  he  does  in  the  same  lecture ;  for 
is  not  the  essential  quality  of  a  historian  just  such  a 
power  as  he  shows  in  this  passage,  and  a  hundred 
others,  of  seizing  the  spirit  and  features  of  an  ep- 


och ?  It  was  so  that  Tacitus  conceived  history ;  and 
a  book  is  not  less  historical,  but  more  so,  for  a  rich 
exposition  of  the  details  of  common  life.  Compan- 
ion sketches,  where,  after  the  same  fashion,  the 
treatment  is  brilliant,  and  apparently  more  humor- 
ous or  ornamental  than  serious,  but  where  the  basis 
is  always  intellectual,  abound  in  The  Four  Georges. 
I  would  select  as  types  the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  lecture  second ;  the  marvellous  pas- 
sages, based  on  Lord  Hervey,  describing  Caroline 
of  Anspach's  death,  in  the  same  ;  the  deeply  tragic 
picture  of  George  the  Third's  old  age,  in  the  third 
lecture ;  and  in  the  fourth,  not  the  most  sarcastic 
pieces,  but  the  charming  miniatures  of  Collingwood 
and  Heber.  Each  of  these  lectures,  too,  though 
bearing  the  title  of  an  individual,  contains  a  pano-' 
rama  of  a  whole  age.  * 

We  find  in  both  series  of  lectures,  of  course,  the 
qualities  of  the  essayist  as  well  as  of  the  critic :  and 
in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  one  form  of  genius 
in  the  present  paper,  it  has  naturally  come  in  my 
way  to  illustrate  the  second.  But  something  must 
now  be  said  of  Thackeray's  Essays  proper,  in  which 
be  found  some  of  his  wisest  and  pleasantest  writing. 
He  was  an  essayist  after  the  order  of  Montaigne  or 
Lamb,  rather  than  of  Macaulay  or  Mackintosh :  a 
species  of  composition  which  goes  back  through 
Montaigne  to  Plutarch,  and  is  a  kind  of  analogue 
in  prose  to  the  song  in  poetry.  The  essayist  of  this 
school,  unlike  the  historical  or  strictly  critical  essay- 
ist, pours  himself  out,  as  Pope  says,  and  puts  his 
genius  and  character  into  a  familiar,  spontaneous 
relation  of  familiarity  with  his  reader.  We  go  to 
the  other  man  as  we  go  to  a  professor's  lecture-room  ; 
but  we  take  this  one  into  the  intimacy  of  the  fire- 
side, or  even  of  the  sick-chamber.  Rousseau  has 
spoken  slightingly  of  what  he  calls  the  fausse  naivete 
of  Montaigne ;  but  better  men  than  Rousseau  have 
been  as  much  delighted  with  the  old  Aquitainian 
gentleman's  honesty  as  with  his  shrewdness  or  his 
humor.  Thackeray  was  a  lover  of  his,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  there  is  no  little  moral  and 
intellectual  likeness  between  them.  Thackeray, 
too,  poured  out  "  himself,"  and  that  in  very  early 
papers,  as  well  as  in  his  latest. 

Of  the  lighter  kind  are  many  pleasant  prolusions, 
such  as  the  Memorials  of  Gormandizing,  the  Notes 
on  Travel,  and  others,  little  enough  known  to  many 
of  his  readers,  but  which  the  Americans  have  already 
begun  to  collect,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
collected  here  by  and  by.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
the  best  of  these  with  the  essays  of  earlier  masters, 
and  see  what  a  distinct  cachet  of  originality  they 
bear.  To  learn  from  everybody,  and  to  imitate 
nobody,  is  the  secret  of  the  culture  and  practice  of 
men  of  genius ;  and  we  find  in  Thackeray,  however 
young,  no  echo  of  Lamb  or  Wilson,  no  mimicry  of 
the  Queen  Anne  men,  but  his  own  broad  sagacity, 
thoughtful  frolicsomeness,  and  polite,  mock-grave 
irony  (spoken  in  an  "  aside,"  and  in  the  character- 
istic parenthesis),  just  as  they  existed  in  what  he 
wrote  up  to  his  latest  hour.  Of  the  two  tendencies 
of  the  essayist  of  his  youth,  —  one,  towards  a  quaint 
humor  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  nourishing 
itself  on  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  other,  towards  a  boisterous  playfulness  varied 
with  poetic  eloquence,  —  he  fell  into  neither.  He 
was,  indeed,  more  keenly  satirical  in  his  first  essays 


*  It  was  Mr.  Thackeray's  original  intention  to  devote  them  to 
Men  of  the  World,  a  subject  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  for  a 
companion  volume  to  the  Humorists,  and  he  speaks  of  them  by 
that  name  in  a  letter  in  my  possession. 
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thau  his  last;  but  he  was  never  properly  to  be 
called  bitter  or  sour,  —  I  mean  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  carry  a  bad  association  with  them.  For 
there  is  a  healthful  and  useful  literary  bitterness, 
like  that  of  bark,  and  a  pleasant  classical  literai-y 
sourness,  like  that  of  the  olive.  It  is  not  of  such 
bitterness  or  sourness  that  people  are  thinking,  when 
they  complain  of  inferior  fruit  or  bad  small  beer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  thousand  touches 
of  the  kindliest  fun  in  Thackeray's  essays,  from  first 
to  last,  —  in  the  Fraser  articles,  the  Punch  arti- 
cles, The  Roundabout  Papers.  Take  a  single  para- 
graph from  by  no  means  the  best  series  which  he 
wrote,  —  Brown's  Letters  to  his  Nephew. 

"  Ah,  Bob,"  writes  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
*  Brown,  to  the  young  one,  in  discoursing  on  love, 
"  there  is  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Fun- 
chal,  which  I  often  and  often  think  of;  many  hopes 
and  passions  lie  buried  there,  along  with  one  of  the 
fairest  and  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  Mrs.  Brown  that  lies  there."  The  sudden  turn 
of  humor  given  to  the  delicate  sadness  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  yet  making  it  more  deeply  sad,  has  al- 
ways strack  me  as  truly  exquisite,  and  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  finest  poetic  humorists,  like  Hood.  In- 
deed, no  man  of  our  time  has  written  better  of  love, 
of  woman,  and  children,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  than  this  particular  man  so  constantly  reviled 
for  "  cynicism."  What  an  illustration,  whether  of 
the  justice  or  the  insight,  of  our  common  criticism  ! 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  side  of  Thack- 
eray's nature  when  I  come  to  speak  of  his  poems. 

The  Roundabout  Papers  contain  some  of  Thacke- 
ray's best  essays,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasantries 
of  the  Fat  Contributor  stamp,  or  the  professed  sat- 
ires of  the  Book  of  Snobs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
they  shov.-  more  power  than  essays  of  the  writer's 
prior  in  date,  or  that  better  things  could  be  quoted 
from  them.  But  they  have  even  more  of  the  true 
escay  vein,  with  its  confidential  frankness  of  humor; 
r,nd,  then  they  give  us  the  feelings  about  many  high 
subjects  of  Thackeray'3  ripest  mind  and  experience. 
They  contain  at  once  some  of  his  most  wildly  play- 
ful comedy,  and  some  of  his  most  directly  serious 
moralizing.  Number  three,  for  instance,  —  On  Rib- 
bons,—  is  rich  in  both  qualities  together.  It  con- 
tains a  capital  handling  of  the  satirical  associations 
about  orders  and  decorations,  and  then  an  equally 
capital  plea  for  giving  some  honor  of  the  kind  to  the 
merchant  service.  But  if  we  went  into  every  feat- 
ure of  the  book,  we  should  have  to  write  an  essay 
on  each  essay ;  and  as  for  extracts,  is  anybody  likely 
to  read  the  present  writer  who  has  not  already  read 
Thackeray  himself  ?  or  is  the  present  writer  ambi- 
tious to  have  readers  of  that  stamp  ? 

We  deal  in  these  little  articles,  only  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Thackeray's  genius,  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  mass  of  work  of  all  kinds  that  he  has 
left.  Let  us  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  him 
as  an  essayist  by  admitting  that  he  sometimes  harped 
a  little  monotonously  on  that  sad  string  in  the  great 
harp  of  life,  which  sounds  Vanilas  Vanitatum.  But 
the  string  exists,  and  may  be  properly  played  upon 
—  in  a  right  spirit.  If  Thackeray  believed  that 
life  was  often  mean  and  wearisome,  he  also  believed 
that  eternity  was  better,  and  he  loved  to  dwell, 
though  discreetly  and  reverently,  on  the  hopes  and 
feelings  excited  by  that  awful  word.  It  was  one  of 
his  favorite  doctrines  that  a  humorist  might  be  a 
preacher  as  well  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  he  much 
relished  the  old  epithet  applied  to  Addison  of  "  a 


himself,  though,  naturally,  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, wearing  his  own  hair.  Remembering  the  high 
tone  of  thought,  yet  pleasant  vein  of  comedy,  the 
grace,  the  wit,  the  hatred  of  cant,  the  kindness,  the 
soft  shade  of  melancholy,  in  his  writings,  I  love  to 
compare  him  with  one  whom  he  knew  well,  and  to 
hail  his  laurelled  ghost  as  that  of  a  Christian 
Horace. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

We  have  lately  had  fearful  evidence  of  the  ener- 
gy of  the  earth's  internal  forces.  A  vibration  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth's  globe,  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  indefi- 
nitely minute  quivering  limited  to  an  insignificant 
area,  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  cities  and  villages 
of  whole  provinces,  to  cause  the  death  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,  and  to  effect  a  destruction  of 
property  which  must  be  estimated  by  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  this  serves 
indeed  to  show  how  poor  and  weak  a  creature  man 
is  in  presence  of  the  grand  workings  of  nature. 
The  mere  throes  which  accompany  her  unseen  sub- 
terranean efforts  suffice  to  crumble  man's  strongest 
buildings  in  a  moment  into  dust,  while  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  are  either  crushed  to  death 
among  the  ruins,  or  forced  to  remain  shuddering 
spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their  homes. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  earthquakes,  fearfully  destructive  as  they 
have  so  often  proved,  are  yet  essentially  preserva- 
tive and  restorative  phenomena ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
the  case.  Had  no  earthquakes  taken  place  in  old 
times,  man  would  not  now  be  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  if  no  earthquakes  were  to  take  place 
in  future,  the  term  of  man's  existence  would  be 
limited  within  a  range  of  time  far  less  than  that  to 
which  it  seems  likely,  in  all  human  probability,  to 
be  extended. 

If  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth  formed  a  per- 
fect sphere  in  ante-geologic  times,  —  that  is,  in 
ages  preceding  those  to  which  our  present  geologic 
studies  extend,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  then  no  visible  land  above  the  surface  of  the 
water;  the  ocean  must  have  formed  a  uniformly 
deep  covering  to  the  submerged  surface  of  the 
solid  globe.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  but 
the  earth's  subterranean  forces  could  tend  to  the 
production  of  continents  and  islands.  Let  us  be 
understood.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  that  lands  and  seas  should  sud- 
denly have  assumed  their  present  figure  without 
convulsion  of  any  sort ;  this  might  have  happened, 
since  the  Creator  of  all  things  can,  of  course, 
modify  all  things  according  to  his  will ;  we  merely 
say  that,  assuming  that  in  the  beginning,  as  now, 
he  worked  all  things  according  to  the  laws  he  has 
appointed  to  himself,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  sub- 
merged earth  must  have  risen  above  the  sea  by  the 
action  of  those  very  forms  of  force  which  produce 
the  earthquake  in  our  own  times. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  once  continents  and  islands  had  been  formed, 
there  immediately  began  a  struggle  between  de- 
structive and  restorative  (rather,  perhaps,  than 
preservative)  forces. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  land  is  water,  and  water 
works  the  destruction  of  the  land  in  two  principal 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sea  tends  to  destroy  the 
land  by  beating  on  its  shores,  and  thus  continually 
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washing  it  away.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  process  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one ;  in 
fact,  many  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  slow  process,  since  we  see  that  it  does  not 
alter  the  forms  of  continents  and  islands  perceptibly 
in  long  intervals  of  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  full  effects  of  this  cause,  since  its  action  is  con- 
tinually being  checked  by  the  restorative  forces  we 
shall  presently  have  to  consider.  Were  it  not  thus 
checked,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  effects 
would  be  cumulative ;  for  the  longer  the  process 
continued,  —  that  is,  the  more  the  land  was  beaten 
away,  the  higher  would  the  sea  rise,  and  the  greater 
power  would  it  have  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  land. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  sea's 
power  of  effecting  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  land, 
when  nothing  happens  to  interfere  with  the  local 
action,  —  premising,  that  this  effect  is  altogether  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  that  which  would 
take  place,  even  in  that  particular  spot,  if  the  sea's 
action  were  everywhere  left  unchecked. 

The  Shetland  Isles  are  composed  of  substances 
which  seem,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  to  resist  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  the  sea,  —  namely,  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  many 
other  forms  of  rock ;  yet,  exposed  as  these  islands 
are  to  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  are  undergoing  a  process  of  destruc- 
tion, which,  even  within  historical  times,  has  pro- 
duced very  noteworthy  changes.  "  Steep  cliffs  are 
hollowed  out,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  into  deep 
caves  and  lofty  arches ;  and  almost  every  promon- 
tory ends  in  a  cluster  of  rocks,  imitating  the  forms 
of  columns,  pinnacles,  and  obelisks."  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  islands  of  this  group,  Dr.  Hibbert  says  : 
"  The  isle  of  Stenness  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled desolation.  In  stormy  winters,  large  blocks 
of  stone  are  overturned,  or  are  removed  from  their 
native  beds,  and  hurried  to  a  distance  almost  in- 
credible. In  the  winter  of  1802,  a  tabular  mass, 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  seven  feet,  and  five  feet  one 
inch  thick,  was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and  carried 
to  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet."  In 
other  parts  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  sea  has 
encountered  less  solid  materials,  the  work  of  de- 
struction has  proceeded  yet  more  effectively. 
In  Roeness,  for  example,  the  sea  has  wrought  its 
way  so  fiercely  that  a  large  cavernous  aperture  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  "has  been  hollowed  out. 
"  But  the  most  sublime  scene,"  says  Dr.  Hibbert, 
"  is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the 
process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  the 
coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a  sort  of  rampart 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic, 
when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters  against  it 
with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery ;  and  the  waves, 
in  their  repeated  assaults,  have  at  length  forced  for 
themselves  an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the 
Grind  of  the  Navir,  is  widened  every  winter  by  the 
overwhelming  surge  that,  finding  a  passage  through 
it,  separates  large  stones  from  its  sides,  and  forces 
them  to  a  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  In  two  or  three  spots,  the  fragments 
which  have  been  detached  are  brought  together  in 
immense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumulation  of 
cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  quarry." 

Let  us  next  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  coast-line  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  neither  defended  on  the  one 
hand  by  barriers  of  rock,  not  attacked  on  the  other 
by  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic  currents.    Along  the 


whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  evidences  of  a 
continual  process  of  dilapidation.  Between  the 
projecting  headland  of  Flamborough  and  Spurn 
Point  (the  coast  of  Holderness),  the  waste  is  par- 
ticularly rapid.  Many  spots  which  are  now  mere 
sand-banks,  are  marked  in  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire 
as  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  villages.  Speak- 
ing of  Hyde  (one  of  these),  Pennant  says:  "  Only 
the  tradition  is  left  of  this  town."  Owthorne  and 
its  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  as 
also  Auburn,  Hartburn,  and  Kilnsea.  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
his  "  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  states  that  not  unreason- 
able fears  are  entertained  that,  at  some  future  time, 
Spurn  Point  itself  will  become  an  island,  or  be 
wholly  washed  away,  and  then  the  ocean,  entering 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  will  cause  great 
devastation.  Pennant  states  that  "several  places, 
once  towns  of  note  upon  the  Humber,  are  now  only 
recorded  in  history ;  and  Ravensperg  was  at  one 
time  a  rival  of  Hull,  and  a  port  so  very  considerable 
in  1332,  that  Edward  Baliol  and  the  confederated 
English  barons  sailed  from  hence  to  invade  Scot- 
land; and  Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  made  choice  of  this 
port  to  land  at,  to  effect  the  deposal  of  Richard  II. ; 
yet  the  whole  of  this  has  since  been  devoured  by  the 
merciless  ocean  ;  extensive  sands,  dry  at  low  water, 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  stead."  The  same  writer  also 
describes  Spurn  Point  as  shaped  like  a  sickle,  and 
the  land  to  the  north,  he  says,  was  "perpetually 
preyed  on  by  the  fury  of  the  German  Sea,  which 
devours  whole  acres  at  a  time." 

The  decay  of  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
is  also  remarkably  rapid.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  relates 
some  facts  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
ravages  which  the  sea  commits  upon  the  land  here. 
It  was  computed  that  when  a  certain  inn  was 
built  at  Sherringham,  seventy  years  would  pass 
before  the  sea  could  reach  the  spot:  "  the  mean 
loss  of  land  being  calculated  from  previous  obser- 
vations to  be  somewhat  less  than  one  yard 
annually."  But  no  allowance  had  been  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  ground  sloped  from  the  sea.  In 
consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  waste  became 
greater  and  greater  every  year  as  the  cliff  grew 
lower.  "Between  the  years  1824  and  1829,  no  less 
than  seventeen  yards  were  swept  away  "  ;  and  when 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  saw  the  place,  only  a  small 
garden  was  left  between  the  building  and  the  sea. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  all  vestiges  of  the  inn 
have  long  since  been  swept  away.  Lyell  also 
relates  that,  in  1829,  there  was  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  to  float  a  frigate  at  a  point  where,  less 
than  half  a  century  before  there  stood  a  cliff  fifty 
feet  high  with  houses  upon  it. 

We  have  selected  these  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  not  because  the  destruction  of  our 
shores  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  but  as  serving 
to  illustrate  processes  of  waste  and  demolition 
which  are  going  on  around  all  the  shores,  not 
merely  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  and  there,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  instances  in  which  a  contrary 
process  seems  to  be  in  action.  Low-lying  banks 
and  shoals  are  formed,  —  sometimes  along  stretches 
of  coast  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  But 
when  we  consider  these  formations  closely,  we  find 
that  they  rather  afford  evidence  of  the  energy  of 
the  destructive  forces  to  which  the  land  is  subject 
than  promise  to  make  up  for  the  land  which  has 
been  swept  away ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
part  of  these  banks  consists  of  the  debris  of  other 
coasts.     Now,  we  cannot  doubt  that  of  earth  which 
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is  washed  away  from  our  shores,  by  far  the  larger 
part  funis  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seas  ; 
a  small  proportion  only  may  be  brought  (by  some 
peculiarity  m  the  distribution  of  ocean-currents,  or- 
in  the  progress  of  the  tidal  wave)  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks.  The  larger,  there- 
fore, such  shoals  and  banks  may  be,  the  larger 
must,  we  suppose,  be  the  amount  of  land  which  is 
washed  away  never  to  reappear.  And  although 
banks  and  shoals  of  this  sort  grow  year  by  year 
larger  and  larger,  yet  they  continue  always  (unless 
added  to  artificially)  either  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  the  case  of  shoals,  or  but  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the 
destruction  of  land  to  proceed  unchecked,  it  is 
manifest  that  at  some  period,  however  remote,  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks  must  come  to  an 
end,  owing  to  the  continual  diminution  of  the 
land  from  the  demolition  of  which  they  derive 
their  substance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bed  of  the 
sea  would  be  continually  filling  up,  the  level  of 
the  sea  would  be  continually,  rising,  and  thus  the 
banks  would  either  be  wholly  submerged  through 
the  effect  of  this  cause  alone,  or  they  would  have 
so  slight  an  elevation  above  the  sea-level  that  they 
would  offer  little  resistance  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  sea,  which  would  now  have  no  other  land  to 
act  upon. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  second  principal 
cause  of  the  wasting  away  of  the  land.  The  cause 
we  have  just  been  dealing  with  acts  upon  the 
shores  or  outlines  of  islands  and  continents,  the  one 
we  have  now  to  consider  acts  upon  their  interior. 
It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  fall  of 
rain  upon  the  land  could  have  any  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  the  demolition  of  continents ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  causes  to  which  geolo- 
gists are  disposed  to  ascribe  more  importance.  The 
very  fact  that  enormous  deltas  have  been  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  many  rivers  —  in  other  words,  the 
actual  growth  of  continents  through  the  effects  of 
rainfall  —  is  a  proof  how  largely  this  cause  must 
tend  to  destroy  and  disintegrate  the  interiors  of  our 
continents.  Dwelling  on  this  point,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  presents  the  following  remarkable  illustration : 
"  During  a  tour  in  Spain,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  district  of  gently  undulating  ground 
in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sandstone, 
and  in  some  .parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  de- 
nuded of  herbage;  while  the  roots  of  the  pines, 
holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed, 
as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  forests,  for  example,  between 
Oristo  and  Vich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo.  But,  be- 
ing overtaken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even  the 
highest  levels  of  some  flat-topped  hills,  streaming 
with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devastation 
of  torrents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  district  were  at  once  explained ; 
and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater 
effects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once 
have  produced  on  the  surface  of  certain  parts  of 
England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when  the 
heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical." 

Combining  the  effects  of  the  sea's  action  upon 
the  shores  of  continents,  and  of  the  action  of  rain 
upon  their  interior,  and  remembering  that  unless 
the  process  of  demolition  were  checked  in  some 
way,  each  cause  would  act  from  year  to  year  with 
new  force,  —  one  through  the  effects  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  sea-bed,  and  the  other  through  the  effects 


of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  surface  of  ocean  ex- 
posed to  the  vaporizing  action  of  the  sun,  which  in- 
crease would  necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of 
rain  yearly  precipitated  on  the  land,  —  we  see  the 
justice  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  that,  "  had  the  primeval  world  been  construct- 
ed as  it  now  exists,  time  enough  has  elapsed,  and 
force  enough  directed  to  that  end  has  been  in  activ- 
ity, to  liave  long  ago  destroyed  every  vestige  of  land." 

We  see,  then,  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the 
action  of  some  restorative  or  preservative  force  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
processes  of  destruction  we 'have  indicated  above. 
If  we  consider,  we  shall  see  that  the  destructive 
forces  owe  their  efficiency  to  their  levelling  action, 
that  is,  to  their  influence  in  reducing  the  solid  part 
of  the  earth  to  the  figure  of  a  perfect  sphere  ;  there- 
fore, the  form  of  force  which  is  required  to  counter- 
act them  is  one  that  shall  tend  to  produce  irregular- 
ities in  the  surface-contour  of  the  earth.  And  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  although  upheaval  is  the  pro- 
cess which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  only  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  the  levelling  action  of  rains  and 
ocean-currents,  yet  the  forcible  depression  of  the 
earth's  surface  may  prove  in  many  instances  yet 
more  effective,  since  it  may  serve  to  reduce  the  sea- 
level  in  other  places. 

Now,  the  earth's  subterranean  forces  serve  to  pro- 
duce the  very  effects  which  are  required,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  continual  disintegration  of  the  shores 
and  interior  parts  of  continents ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
their  action  is  not  distributed  with  any  approach  to 
uniformity  over  different  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
therefore  the  figure  they  tend  to  give  to  the  surface 
of  that  crust  is  not  that  of  a  perfect  sphere.  This, 
of  itself,  secures  the  uprising  of  some  parts  of  the 
solid  earth  above  the  sea-level.  But  this  is  not  all. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  various  effects  due  to  the 
action  of  subterranean  forces,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  forces  of  upheaval  act  (on  the  whole)  more 
powerfully  under  continents,  and  especially  under 
the  shore-lines  of  continents,  while  the  forces  of 
depression  act  most  powerfully  (on  the  whole) 
under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
than  whenever  the  earth  is  upheaved  in  one  part, 
it  must  be  depressed"  somewhere  else.  Not  necessa- 
rily at  the  same  instant,  it  should  be  remarked. 
The  process  of  upheaval  may  be  either  momentari- 
ly accompanied  by  a  corresponding  process  of  de- 
pression, or  the  latter  process  may  take  place  by  a 
gradual  action  of  the  elastic  powers  of  the  earth's 
crust ;  but,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  balance 
between  upheaval  and  depression  must  be  restored. 
Hence,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  for  the  most  part  the 
forces  of  upheaval  act  underneath  the  land^  it  fol- 
lows, —  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  recognize  the 
fact  by  obvious  visible  signs,  —  that  processes  of 
depression  are  taking  place  underneath  the  ocean. 
Now,  active  volcanoes  mark  the  centre  of  a  district 
of  upheaval,  and  nearly  all  volcanoes  are  found 
near  the  sea.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had  provided 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  by  seating  the 
earth's  restorative  forces  just  where  they  are  most 
wanted. 

Even  in  earthquake  districts  which  have  no 
active  vent,  the  same  law  is  found  to  prevail.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  most  eminent  seismologists  that 
earthquake  regions  around  a  volcano,  and  earth- 
quake regions  apparently  disconnected  from  any 
outlet,  differ  only  in  this  respect,  that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  subterranean  forces  have  had  sufficient  power  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  eruption,  while  in   the 
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other  they  have  not.  "  In  earthquakes,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  we  have  evidence  of  a  volcano-producing 
force ;  but  such  a  force,  as  universally  diffused  as 
the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  and  proclaiming 
itself  everywhere,  rarely  acts  with  sufficient  energy 
to  produce  actual  eruptive  phenomena ;  and  when 
it  does  so,  it  is  only  in  isolated  and  particular 
places." 

Of  the  influence  of  the  earth's  subterranean 
forces  in  altering  the  level  of  land,  we  might  quote 
many  remarkable  instances,  but  considerations  of 
space  compel  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three. 
The  slow  processes  of  upheaval  or  depression  may, 
perhaps,  seem  less  immediately  referrible  to  subter- 
ranean action  than  those  which  are  produced  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  an  actual  earthquake.  We  pass 
over,  therefore,  such  phenomena  as  the  gradual  up- 
rising of  Sweden,  the  slow  sinking  of  Greenland, 
and  (still  proceeding  westward)  the  gradual  upris- 
ing of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Remarkable  and  suggestive  as  these  phenomena 
really  are,  and  indisputable  as  the  evidence  is  on 
which  they  rest,  they  will  probably  seem  much  less 
striking  to  our  readers  than  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  a  widely  felt  and 
destructive  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Chili. 
On  the  next  day,  it  was  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  a  broad  line  of  sea-coast  had  been  deserted  by 
the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  A  larger 
part  of  this  tract  was  covered  by  shell-fish,  which 
soon  died,  and  exhaled  the  most  offensive  effluvia. 
Between  the  old  low-water  mark  and  the  new  one, 
the  fishermen  found  burrowing  shells  which  they 
had  formerly  had  to  search  for  amidst  the  surf. 
Rocks  some  way  out  to  sea,  which  had  formerly 
been  covered,  were  now  dry  at  half  ebb-tide. 

Careful  measurements  showed  that  the  rise  of 
the  land  was  greater  at  some  distance  inshore  than 
along  the  beach.  The  watercourse  of  a  mill  about 
a  mile  inland  from  the  sea  had  gained  a  fall  of 
fourteen  inches  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 
At  Valparaiso,  the  rise  was  three  feet ;  at  Quintero, 
four  feet. 

In  February,  1835,  and  in  November,  1837,  a  large 
tract  of  Chili  was  similarly  shaken,  a  permanent 
rise  of  two  feet  following  the  former  earthquake,  and 
a  rise  of  eight  feet  the  latter. 

The  earthquake  which  took  place  at  Cutch  in 
1819  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  yet  more  remark- 
able. In  this  instance,  phenomena  of  subsidence, 
as  well  as  phenomena  of  upheaval  were  witnessed. 
The  estuary  of  the  Indus,  which  had  long  been 
closed  to  navigation,  —  being,  in  fact,  only  a  foot 
deep  at  ebb-tide,  and  never  more  than  six  feet  at 
flood,  —  was1  deepened  in  parts  to  more  than  eighteen 
feet  at  low  water.  The  fort  and  village  of  Sindree 
were  submerged,  only  the  tops  of  houses  and  walls 
being  visible  above  the  water.  But  although  this 
earthquake  seemed  thus  to  have  a  land-destroying, 
instead  of  a  land-creating  effect,  yet  the  instances 
of  upheaval  were,  even  in  this  case,  far  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  depression.  "  Immediately 
after  the  shock,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  the  inhab- 
itants of  Sindree  saw  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  their  village  a  long  elevated 
mound,  where  previously  there  had  been  a  low  and 
perfectly  level  plain."  To  this  uplifted  tract  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ullah-Bund,  or  the  "  Mound  of 
God,"  to  distinguish  it  from  several  artificial  dams 
previously  thrown  across  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Indus.     It    has  been  ascertained,"  he  adds,  "that 


this  new-raised  country  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  running  parallel  to  the 
line  of  subsidence  which  caused  the  grounds  around 
Sindree  to  be  flooded.  The  breadth  of  the  elevation 
is  conjectured  to  be  in  some  parts  sixteen  miles, 
and  its  greatest  ascertained  height  above  the 
original  level  of  the  delta  is  ten  feet,  —  an  elevation 
which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  very  uniform 
throughout." 


THE  DANGERS  AND  DELIGHTS  OF 
TOBACCO. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  passed  through  se- 
vere struggles  of  poverty,  assured  me  that  he  and 
his  companion  once  finding  themselves  reduced  to  a 
single  penny,  tossed  up  whether  it  should  be  spent 
on  bread  or  tobacco.  But  hear  the  other  side :  a 
medical  man  assures  the  public,  through  the  Ga- 
zette des  Hopitaux,  that  tobacco  has  no  sort  of  at- 
traction, —  "  n'offre  reellement  aucun  veritable  at- 
trait,"  —  but  is  a  nuisance  to  smokers  and  to  those 
who  do  not  smoke. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  opposing  atti- 
tudes taken  by  two  classes,  —  the  one  maintaining 
that  tobacco  is  a  source  of  vast  diffusive  pleasure, 
lightening  the  burden  of  our  daily  life ;  the  other  main- 
taining that  it  is  nothing  but  an  evil,  shortening  our 
already  brief  existence,  and  darkening  it  with  many 
maladies.  From  the  very  first  day  when  the  fasci- 
nating plant  disclosed  its  charms  to  Europe,  down 
to  the  moment  of  my  writing  this,  there  have  been 
incessant  cries  of  alarm  and  disgust ;  but  this  vast 
expenditure  of  rhetoric  and  exhortation  has  been 
in  vain. 

The  Delights  of  Tobacco,  thougTi  vociferously  de- 
nied, have  exercised  so  persistent  a  fascination  that 
no  rehearsal  of  its  Dangers  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the 
rapid  increase  of  its  votaries.  Singular  !  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  dead- 
liest of  poisons,  and  every  year  the  consumption 
grows  larger.  Medical  science  has  aided  moral 
suasion,  long  lists  of  diseases  have  been  attributed 
to  its  influence,  penal  legislation  has  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  sarcasm  and  ridicule  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  unpopular,  but  the  tide  rolls  on ;  and, 
seeing  this,  the  unexcited  spectator  naturally  asks. 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  this  deadly  poison, 
annually  consumed  in  millions  of  pounds,  fails  to 
inspire  terror  ?  Are  men  indifferent  to  poison  ?  or 
are  they  unsusceptible  to  it  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  in  every  country  can  daily 
"  poison "  themselves,  and  yet  the  effects  of  this 
imprudence  escape  our  notice  ? 

The  mere  putting  of  such  questions  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  serious  flaw  in  the  statement 
of  the  real  relation  between  Tobacco  and  the  Or- 
ganism; and  the  consequence  of  this  flaw  is  that 
men  in  general,  finding  the  massive  experience  of 
daily  life .  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  a  few 
writers,  set  aside  those  teachings  as  "  stuff  and  non- 
sense "  ;  they  find  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
is  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  not  observing  any  cor- 
responding increase  of  mortality  or  disease,  they 
laugh  at  medical  alarmists.  One  must  admit  that 
the  subject  has  generally  been  treated  with  lament- 
able want  of  candor  and  insight.  We  have  been 
told  with  emphasis  that  the  tobacco-plant  belongs  to 
the  dreadful  family  of  nightshades,  and  ranges  be- 
side the  belladonna  and  mandragora.  It  js  true ; 
but  no  less  does  this  plant  range  beside  the  potato, 
the  tomato,  and   the  capsicum.      We  have  been 
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told  that  it  contains  a  virulent  poison.  This  also 
is  true ;  but  wheat,  tea,  coffee,  almonds,  —  nay, 
even  animal  flesh,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  — 
also  contain  poison.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
has  paralyzed  Spain,  destroying  the  chivalric  grand- 
eur of  her  people,  no  less  than  the  political  im- 
portance of  her  government ;  but  since  it  has  not 
ruined  Prussia,  nor  prevented  the  rise  of  the  great 
American  republic,  since  it  has  left  England  and 
France  their  ancient  energy,  men  are  not  much 
appalled  by  the  example  of  Spain.  We  have  been 
told  that  smoking  leads  to  weariness,  indolence,  ap- 
athy, egoism,  and  grossness  ;  and  members  of  the 
British  Anti-Tobacco  Society  are  firmly  persuaded, 
—  or  at  least  endeavor  to  persuade  others,  —  that 
smoking  is  one  great  source  of  the  crimes  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  masses.  Nevertheless,  the  smokers 
daily  become  more  numerous.  Formerly,  the  can- 
ton of  Berne  classed  the  "  crime  "  of  smoking  with 
the  crime  of  adultery ;  yet  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  few  men  in  the  canton  who  are  not  habit- 
ual smokers. 

Is  all  the  outcry  the  voice  of  a  fbolish  prejudice, 
or  is  there  a  valuable  truth  underlying  the  exagge- 
rations ?  In  one  word,  Is  smoking  dangerous,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  danger  ?  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  these  questions  with  a  severe  impartiality. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  reader  with  the  same  earnestness 
that  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  being  neither  a  to- 
bacconist nor  a  preacher,  but  a  physiologist  with  a 
very  delicate  constitution,  which  needs  great  vigi- 
lance to  keep  it  up  to  working  order.  I  am  a  mod- 
erate smoker  ;  but  much  as  I  enjoy  a  cigar,  I  would 
most  willingly  give  it  up,  if  I  had  even  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  by  doing  so  I  should  improve  my  health. 

There  is  danger  in  tobacco.  The  fact  should 
never  be  disguised.  What  are  the  real  elements  of 
that  danger  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  essay  ; 
meanwhile  the  contradiction  between  the  two  par- 
ties, previously  noticed,  may  be  summarily  recon- 
ciled by  the  assertion  that  although  tobacco  contains 
a  deadly  poison,  smoking  is  not  poisonous,  —  except 
under  such  conditions  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  mere  fact  that  tobacco  contains  nicotine,  a 
poison,  is  in  itself  of  no  great  significance  to  the 
smoker.  When  the  physiologist  describes  the  terri- 
ble effects  of  nicotine  administered  to  animals,  he 
furnishes  valuable  facts  to  science  ;  but  they  must 
be  very  imperfect  physiologists  who  infer  that  the 
same  or  similar  effects  will  be  produced  on  a  man 
who  smokes  tobacco  containing  nicotine.  Indeed, 
when  we  know  that  one  cigar  will  contain  an  amount 
of  the  poison  which,  if  chemically  separated,  and  ad- 
ministered pure  would  kill  two  of  the  strongest  men, 
and  yet  see  men  daily  smoke  half  a  dozen  such 
cigars  without  appreciable  effect,  we  need  no  phys- 
iology to  assure  us  that  the  action  of  nicotine  is  one 
thing,  the  action  of  tobacco-smoke  another.  I 
shall  presently  give  the  physiological  rationale  of 
this ;  but  the  fact  itself  suffices  to  set  aside  as  irrel- 
evant a  mass  of  evidence  and  argument  commonly 
adduced  to  prove  the  deleterious  influence  of  tobac- 
co-smoking, grounded  on  the  effects  of  nicotine. 
No  one  doubts  that  tobacco  is  poisonous.  No  one 
doubts  that  alcohol  is  poisonous.  But  the  massive 
evidence  of  national  experience  utterly  repudiates 
the  inference  that  smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  are  poisonous.  It  is  a  question  of 
quantity ;  and  we  shall  by  and  by  see  how  all  poi 
soning  is  a  question  of  quantity,  and  how  food  itself 
becomes  poison  when  taken  in  excess. 

Although   the   presence  of  nicotine  is  no  valid 


ground  for  the  inference  that  smoking  is  necessarily 
poisonous,  the  fact  points  to  an  element  of  danger 
upon  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed.  A  poi- 
son is  there,  and  its  effects  on  the  organism  may  be 
terrible  ;  what  we  have  to  ascertain  is  how  these 
effects  are  avoided.  Every  one  knows  from  early 
experience  how  powerful  and  unpleasant  is  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  on  the  tyro  :  after  a 
few  puffs  he  feels  his  heart  palpitate ;  if  he  con- 
tinues the  experiment,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out,  his 
face  becomes  ashy  pale,  the  room  swims  round,  and 
he  is  relieved  from  his  misery  by  sickness. 

So  horrible  are  the  sensations  which  usually  ac- 
company our  first  introduction  to  the  enchantress, 
that  no  greater  proof  of  her  charms  can  be  given 
than  our  willingness  to  go  through  the  stages  of  ini- 
tiation. Yet  in  a  little  while  the  organism  becomes 
so  adjusted  to  this  stimulus  that  none  of  the  early 
effects  are  appreciable  :  delight  replaces  discomfort. 
The  fact  of  the  discomfort  shows  that  tobacco  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  and  noxious  influ- 
ence, seriously  disturbing  the  functions  ;  the  fact  of 
its  ceasing  to  exert  that  influence  shows  that  what 
was  at  first  a  disturbance  has  become  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant, by  which  the  pulse  is  slightly  accelerated,  the 
secretions  increased,  and  the  cerebral  activity  height- 
ened. 

But,  in  admitting  that  tobacco  is  a  stimulant,  we 
may  seem  to  be  admitting  all  that  its  opponents 
claim.  They  ask,  "  Can  such  a  stimulant  be  daily 
applied  without  injury?  Is  there  not  a  cumulative 
effect.  Is  not  the  excitement  temporary,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  depression  which  is  hurtful  ?  Are  not 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
teriorated by  this  excitation  ?  "  Pertinent  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  precision  with  which  the  questions  are  under- 
stood ;  we  may  answer  them  yes  or  no,  with  equal 
justice,  according  to  the  sense  we  affix  to  them.  It 
is  certain  that  no  stimulus  which  is  a  disturbance  of 
the  natural  functions  can  be  daily  applied  without 
injury.  But  is  it  certain  that  smoking  tobacco 
daily  is  the  daily  application  of  such  a  disturbing 
stimulus  ?  Is  it  even  probable  '?  Is  it  not  demon- 
strably untrue  ?  You  might  as  well  argue  that  sail- 
ors shortened  their  lives  by  daily  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  horrible  disturbance  of  sea-sickness ; 
much  as  they  suffer  at  first,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  little 
while  they  cease  to  suffer  at  all.  In  like  manner 
the  disturbance  created  by  the  first  few  pipes  soon 
disappears,  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by  an  ex- 
cess :  the  disturbance  has  given  place  to  a  stimulus. 

Finding  themselves  at  variance  with  obvious  facts, 
our  opponents  endeavor  to  maintain  their  position 
by  arguing  that,  although  the  organism  jnay  become 
so  far  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  as  to  exhibit  only 
a  trifling  disturbance  on  each  separate  occasion,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  repeated  frequently,  there  is  a 
cumulative  effect,  which  tells  injuriously.  When 
Voltaire  heard  that  coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  he  re- 
plied, "  Very  slow  ;  it  has  been  eighty  years  killing 
me."  Indeed  this  notion  of  a  gradual  staring  up  of 
its  injurious  infltence  is  a  notion  which,  had  it  not 
been  countenanced  by  professed  physiologists,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  affirm  that  no  one  familiar 
with  vital  processes  could  steadily  conceive.  It  is 
absurd  ;  and  daily  experience  refutes  it.  If  the 
slight  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  consequent  on 
smoking  a  cigar,  is  injurious  because  it  is  an  in- 
crease, and  if  such  excitement  is  cumulative  through 
daily  repetitions,  and,  by  accumulation,  will  produce 
idiocy,  mania,  loss  of  memory,  general  paralysis, 
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and  all  the  other  terrors  of-  tobacco,  then,  on  simi- 
lar grounds,  we  should  avoid  the  slight  increase  of 
the  heart's  action  which  follows  our  daily  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  our  morning  tub,  and  daily  walk,  with  all 
other  stimuli  of  food,  emotion,  and  thought.  Life  is 
one  incessant  reaction  upon  stimuli ;  and,  were  it 
not  that  life  is  also  an  incessant  renovation  of  tissue, 
these  reactions  would  rapidly  come  to  a  close  ;  but, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  since  the  old  tissues  are 
incessantly  being  replaced  by  new  tissues,  there  is  a 
repetition,  no't  a  cumulation,  of  effect.  Every  time 
fresh  oil  is  poured  on  fresh  burning  coal,  the  same 
phenomenon  presents  itself;  every  time  an  eel  is 
skinned  he  wriggles  with  ancestral  vigor,  and  will 
not  become  "  used  to  it "  ;  in  like  manner,  every 
time  a  fresh  stimulus  is  applied  to  fresh  nerve-tissue 
the  original  effect  ensues.  Change,  incessant  change, 
is  the  law  of  our  being ;  fresh  food  renewing  fresh 
tissue  for  fresh  stimulants.  The  basket  is  always 
wriggling  with  eels,  but  the  eels  are  strangers,  and 
can't  get  "  used  to  the  skinning."  Those  who  re- 
hearse the  deadly  effects  of  tobacco,  and  infer  that 
small  daily  doses  will,  by  accumulation,  produce 
these  effects,  should  never  drink  tea ;  since  it  is  no- 
torious that  tea  is  poisonous,  and  not  only  produces 
paralysis  when  taken  in  large  doses,  but  even  in 
moderate  doses  causes  tremblings,  palpitations,  and 
other  distressing  symptoms.  Many  persons  cannot 
sleep  at  night  after  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  men  em- 
ployed as  tea-tasters  are  subject  to  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  evils  ;  while  those  employed  in  un- 
packing tea-chests  are  very  liable  to  paralysis. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  cup  of  tea,  taken  twice 
daily,  would,  if  the  effects  were  cumulative,  rapidly 
induce  disease.  But  as  the  effects  happen  not  to  be 
cumulative,  tea  is  drunk  with  impunity ;  so  of 
cigars. 

And  now  for  the  other  physiological  argument, 
based  upon  the  indisputable  truth,  that  all  excite- 
ment is  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  It 
is  inferred  from  this  that  the  stimulus  of  tobacco, 
although  for  a  time  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
circulation,  necessarily  depresses  it  in  the  long  run 
(an  error),  and  hence  the  bloodless,  ill-nourished 
organs  of  the  habitual  smoker  (an  absurd  misstate- 
ment of  the  fact).  Dealing  with  the  asserted  fact, 
before  touching  upon  the  inference,  I  ref*  to  the 
reader's  own  expei-ience  of  his  tobacco-loving  ac- 
quaintances to  decide  whether  they  are  more  blood- 
less and  feeble  than  their  non-smoking  fellows,  or  I 
may  refer  to  the  experience  of  nations  and  classes. 
Having  this  guide  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  might 
disregard  the  physiological  inference ;  but,  as  that 
inference  is  itself  demonstrably  erroneous,  and  the. 
exposition  of  the  error  may  not  be  without  interest, 
— we  will  pause  awhile  to  consider  it. 

That  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression  is  true,  as  was  said  before.  But  in  what 
sense  true  ?  In  the  case  of  nervous  excitation  it 
means  that,  when  a  nerve  has  used  up  material  in 
action,  it  needs  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  the 
waste  may  be  repaired,  —  this  period  is  one  of  de- 
pression ;  that  is  to  say,  having  used  some  of  its 
force,  it  has  for  a  time  less  disposable  force  for  ac- 
tion. But,  in  the  case  of  the  heart's  action,  which 
is  continuous,  and  accompanied  by  continuous  re- 
pair, any  excitement  above  the  normal  rate  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  depression  when  the  stim- 
ulus ceases ;  the  depression,  however,  corresponds 
with  the  previous  exaltation,  it  does  not  exceed  it. 
That  is  to  say,  if,  when  the  pulse  is  eighty  a  stim- 
ulus raise  it  to  a  hundred,  —  this  excess  of  twenty 


will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  of 
twenty  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  ;  and  then, 
the  normal  rate  being  once  more  reached,  no  fur- 
ther depression  takes  place.  This  is  evident  a  pri- 
ori ;  for,  otherwise,  the  excess  of  depression  would 
be  without  a  cause.  It  is  evident  in  experiments 
on  animals.  It  is  evident  in  ordinary  experience ; 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  pulse  is  incessantly  varying 
under  changing  stimuli,  if  each  excess  of  activity 
were  followed  by  a  depression  below  the  starting- 
point,  there  would  rapidly  arrive  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  heart's  action,  it  would  go  deeper  and 
deeper  still,  each  revival  being  succeeded  by  a 
wider  sweep  of  paralysis. 

Having  thus, disposed  of  the  most  ordinary  objec- 
tion, I  turn  to  one  of  great  importance,  if  true,  and 
less  easily  answered.  Does  tobacco,  in  moderation, 
injure  the  brain  and  other  centres,  producing  paral- 
ysis, idiocy,  loss  of  memory,  and  other  maladies 
arrayed  against  it  by  various  medical  authorities  ? 
That  it  affects  these  organs  is  beyond  dispute,  since 
it  stimulates  them  ;  but  the  point  interesting  to  us 
is,  whether  the  organs  are  injuriously  affected. 
Medical  writers  of  high  position  and  large  practice 
have  declared  emphatically  that  smoking  does  in- 
jure the  brain ;  and  no  wise  man  will  let  such  dec- 
larations pass  unheeded,  in  spite  of  the  exaggera- 
tion and  fallacy  which  may  often  be  detected  in 
them.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  myself  no 
doubt  whatever  that  smoking,  in  excess,  or  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  does  produce  the  injuries  attributed 
to  it ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  alcohol  in  excess  is 
even  more  injurious  ;  but  the  argument  from  excess 
is  an  excess  in  argument. 

M.  Joly,  in  a  memoir  recently  read  at  the  Acad- 
emie  de  Medecine  of  Paris,  invokes  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobac- 
co is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane.  Thus  in  1842  the  duty 
on  tobacco  produced  80,000,000  of  francs,  and  the 
registered  number  of  the  insane  was  15,000.  In 
1852  the  duty  amounted  to  120,000,000,  and  the 
insane  to  22,000.  In  18G2  the  duty  amounted  to 
180,000,000,  and  the  insane  to  44,000.  Appalled 
by  such  figures,  he  exclaims,  "  Le  jour  que  la  France 
se  mit  a  fumer  on  peut  dire  qu'elle  commenca  a. 
s'empoisonner  ! "  It  is  a  slight  objection  to  this 
array  of  figures  that  the  number  of  the  insane  is 
greater  among  women,  who  do  not  smoke  than 
among  men  who  do. 

M.  Morel,*  referring  to  the  enormous  quantities 
of  opium  and  tobacco  now  consumed,  says  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  give  them  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  substances  which  act  fatally  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  —  an  undeniable  position,  but  equally 
applicable  to  alcohol.  M.  Sandras,f  admitting  that 
the  methods  of  using  tobacco  render  it  less  danger- 
ous than  if  nicotine  were  taken  pure,  thinks  that, 
in  a  minor  degree,  the  ill  effects  of  narcotism  are 
produced,  and,  when  taken  in  excess,  narcotism 
supervenes,  and  the  cerebral  functions  are  finally 
affected.  The  attention  and  the  memory  become 
weakened,  and  finally  destroyed,  the  judgment  is 
progressively  altered,  vague  images  and  extravagant 
conceptions  traverse  the  troubled  mind,  and  the 
disease  advances  till  it  reaches  the  state  of  helpless 
stupidity.  A  good  warning  against  excess,  but  in- 
applicable to  moderation. 

The  famous  oculist,  M.  Sichel,  declares  that  ex- 


*  Morel,  "  De  I' Alienation  Mentale,"  p.  213. 

f  Sandras,  "Traite  des  Maladies  Nerveuses,"  i.  630. 
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cess  very  frequently  leads  to  blindness,  and  he  has 
specially  treated  the  subject  of  the  smoker's  amau- 
ro.ns.  One  case  is  worth  citing.  A  man,  aged 
forty,  who  had  entirely  lost  his  sight  from  excess  of 
smoking,  was  completely  cured  by  a  treatment  com- 
bined with  the  entire  cessation  of  this  excess. 

But,  without  citing  authorities,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  tobacco  in  excess  acts  as  a  narcotic,  —  stu- 
pefying the  brain,  —  to  say  that  the  frequent  repe- 
titions of  such  stupefaction  must  at  last  alter  the 
texture  and  consequently  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  disturbance  of  function  in  stupefaction  being 
very  different  from  a  stimulus.  We  can  therefore 
understand  the  very  general  suspicion  which  hovers 
over  tobacco  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  as  the 
cause  of  those  nervous  affections  which  they  cannot 
trace  to  some  more  apparent  source.  But  medical 
suspicions  of  this  kind  are  only  valuable  as  hints  for 
the  direction  of  research ;  they  are  of  little  value 
as  evidence.  In  the  present  case  I  think  the  suspi- 
cion very  questionable,  unless  when  referring  to 
excess,  because  the  experience  of  nations  is  against 
the  notion  of  any  injury  to  the  brain.  I  go  further, 
and  dispute  the  common  assumption  that  tobacco  — 
in  small  doses  —  is  a  narcotic.  The  statement  may 
startle,  because  tobacco  has  always  been  classed 
among  the  narcotics ;  but  the  paradox  disappears 
when  we  reflect  that  difference's  in  degree  reach 
differences  in  kind,  and  that  what  is  undeniable  of 
large  doses  is  no  longer  true  of  small  doses.  Nic- 
otine is  a  narcotic,  —  excess  in  smoking  will  pro- 
duce narcotism.  These  facts  are  indisputable,  but 
they  do  not  imply  that  moderation  in  smoking  must 
necessarily  produce  moderate  narcotism,  for  it  will 
not  produce  narcotism  at  all.  The  difference  in 
degree  becomes  a  difference  in  kind,  as  great  as 
when  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  changes 
water  into  ice  or  into  steam.  There  may  be  but  a 
slight  difference  in  the  weight  which  bends  a  steel 
spring  and  the  weight  which  breaks  it,  yet  what  a 
complete  disturbance  of  our  mechanical  devices 
would  result  f¥om  this  difference  being  over- 
looked ! 

The  question  of  quantity,  which  is  here,  as  else- 
where, of  such  supreme  significance,  has  been  fla- 
grantly disregarded  by  the  antagonists  of  smoking. 
Let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  such  a  disregard 
would  lead  us  in  other  cases.  Animal  food  is  largely 
eaten,  and,  except  by  the  small  sect  of  vegetarians, 
is  recognized  as  beneficial  to  the  flesh-eaters  ;  so  that 
a  teacher  who  should  exert  his  eloquence  in  endeav- 
oring to  dissuade  men  from  beef  and  mutton,  because 
such  substances  contained  a  deadly  poison,  would 
be  received  with  shouts  of  derision.  Yet  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  animal  flesh  does  contain  poi- 
son as  an  invariable  constituent,  just  as  tobacco 
does.  This  poison  —  the  salts  of  potass  —  can  be 
extracted  and  administered  pure,  as  nicotine  can 
be  extracted  from  tobacco.  And,  what  is  still  more 
impressive,  recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  concentrated  essence  of  flesh,  when  administered 
in  small  doses,  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  heart's  action,  but  in  larger  doses  acts  like  a 
poison,  and  paralyzes  the  heart.* 

The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  the  striking 
parallelism  between  the  effects  of  flesh-eating  and 
tobacco-smoking,  and  the  effects  of  the  poisonous 
elements  in  both.  Not  only  can  we  eat  with  benefit 
an  amount  of  flesh  which  contains  poison  enough  to 


*  See  the  experiments  of  Kemmerich  :  "  Unters  uchungen  Uber 
die  physiologische  Wirkung  der  Fleischbriihe,"  in  the  "  Archiv 
der  Physiologie,"  edited  by  Pfliiger,  1868,  i.  120. 


destroy  us  if  administered  in  a  concentrated  form, 
—  as  we  can  smoke  with  impunity  an  amount  of 
tobacco  which  contains  enough  nicotine  to  poison  a 
family,  —  but  the  effects  of  meat-essence  and  of 
nicotine  are  singularly  alike,  the  small  dose  stimu- 
lating and  the  larger  dose  paralyzing  the  heart. 
Nor  does  the  resemblance  end  here.  After  the 
administration  of  meat-essence  in  small  doses  the 
pulse  rapidly  rises,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
or  more  it  again  sinks  to  its  normal  rate.  Let 
any  smoker  time  his  pulse  before,  during,  and  an 
hour  after  his  cigar,  and  he  will  observe  a  similar 
rise  and  fall.  When  larger  doses  of  meat-essence 
are  given,  the  animal  rapidly  becomes  depressed 
and  stupefied ;  precisely  the  effects  observable  after 
an  overdose  of  tobacco.  Still  larger  doses  in  both 
cases  produce  convulsions  and  death. 

This  example  suffices  to  enforce  the  proposition 
that  the  effect  of  a  poison  depends  on  the  amount 
of  that  poison  which,  at  any  given  moment,  is  acting 
on  the  organism  ;  and  likewise  to,  enforce  the  prop- 
osition that  impunity  in  smoking  results  from  those 
causes  which  prevent  the  amount  of  nicotine  at  any 
given  moment  from  passing  the  limit  which  separates 
a  stimulus  from  a  disturbance,  excitement  from  par- 
alysis. Physiology  is  in  a  condition  to  give  the 
rationale  of  this.  That  the  Indians  first  kill  wild 
animals  with  poisoned  animals,  and  then  eat  the 
poisoned  flesh  with  safety,  has  long  been  known; 
that  the  poison  may  be  injected  directly  into  the 
stomach  without  perceptible  injury,  although  a 
quarter  of  that  amount  would  in  a  few  minutes  kill 
the  animal  into  whose  veins  it  had  been  injected, 
was  also  known ;  and  these  two  facts  seemed  to 
point  to  some  property  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  which  prevented  the  poison  being  ab- 
sorbed. But  this  conclusion  proves  to  be  inaccurate. 
The  stomach  is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the 
poison,  but  it  absorbs  it  slowly  compared  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  by  which  the  poison  is  ex- 
creted ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  greater  rapidity 
of  excretion,  although  all  the  poison  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, yet  at  no  one  moment  is  there  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  blood  to  produce  injury.  "  Spread 
out  the  thunder  into  its  minutest  tones,"  says  Schil- 
ler, "  anil  it  becomes  a  lullaby  for  children."  Spread 
out  the  deadliest  poison  in  minute  doses,  and  it  be- 
comes a  medicine,  —  as  we  know  from  the  daily  use 
of  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  and  other  energetic 
poisons,  in  medical  practice.  Now  when  a  poison 
is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys, 
so  that  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  is  prevented, 
all  injury  is  avoided,  a  succession  of  minute  doses 
not  being  the  same  as  one  concentrated  dose.  But 
if  from  any  cause  the  rapidity  of  excretion  be  ar- 
rested, an  accumulation  takes  place,  and  thus  a 
small  dose  comes  to  have  the  effect  of  a  large  dose. 
This  is  not  hypothesis ;  it  has  been  proved  by  Her- 
mann, of  Berlin,*  who  found  that  the  dose  of  curare 
which  was  quite  innocuous  when  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit  became  almost  immediately  fatal 
if  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  were  tied,  thus  pre- 
venting the  excretion  from  taking  place  through 
the  kidneys.  Hermann  also  found,  —  what,  indeed, 
Brown-Sequard  had  long  ago  proved,  —  that  the 
dose  of  alcohol  which  was  fatal  to  an  animal  when 
left  exposed  to  the  cold,  passed  away  without  seri- 
ous effects  when  the  animal  was  kept  very  warm, 
—  the  heat  accelerating  and  the  cold  retarding  the 
excretion  from  the  skin. 
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If,  then,  we  understand  that  a  poison  which  is 
absorbed  in  minute  quantities  is  also  excreted  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  there  being  at  any 
given  moment  an  accumulation  in  the  blood,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  excessive  stimulus,  large 
amounts  of  such  poison  may  enter  the  system  with- 
out toxic  influence,  —  the  thunder  is  spread  out 
into  its  smallest  tones.  But  now  look  at  the  other 
side.  If  the  excretion  from  any  cause  be  retarded, 
then  an  accumulation  takes  place  which  is  injurious, 
and  may  be  fatal. 

The  two  results  expressed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph enable  us  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  contradictory  evidence  respecting 
tobacco.  We  shall  best  understand  this  by  com- 
paring the  facts  which  prove  immunity  with  the 
facts  which  prove  injury.  The  massive  evidence  in 
favor  of  immunity  only  proves  that  smoking  in  mod- 
eration —  and  the  majority  of  men  are  moderate  — 
has  no  appreciably  injurious  effect.  The  evidence  of 
particular  cases,  the  pathological  evidence  supported 
by  physiological  experiment,  proves  that  smoking 
when  excessive  produces  serious  evil.  And  it  will 
presently  appear  that  excess  is  a  term  of  fluctuating 
application,  the  amount  which  is  moderation  to  one 
organism  being  excess  to  another. 

I  have  been  up  to  this  moment  opposing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  tobacco,  because  those  ar- 
guments seem  not  merely  fallacious,  but  eminently 
ill  calculated  to  screen  from  the  public  what  is  the 
real  danger ;  but  I  must  now  call  attention  to  the 
serious  warning  which  medical  experience  furnishes 
respecting  the  danger  of  too  much  smoking ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  deny  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
danger,  another  thing  to  deny  that  there  is  any  dan- 
ger at  all.  There  may  be,  and  assuredly  often  is, 
both  imperfect  observation  and  imperfect  reasoning 
at  the  basis  of  the  denunciations ;  but  medical  expe- 
rience is  not  always  at  fault  in  its  vision  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  a  particular  disease  and  tobacco. 
Valueless  as  are  the  unverified  inferences  from  sta- 
tistics or  vague  observation,  that  madness,  angina 
pectoris,  or  any  other  malady,  will  be  produced  by 
smoking,  —  valueless  as  are  the  inferences  from  ex- 
periments on  animals  in  which  nicotine  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  state  of  concentration  wholly  dissimilar  to 
its  state  when  smoked,  —  there  is  valuable  evidence 
to  show  that  in  particular  cases  a  malady  suspected 
to  be  due  to  tobacco  diminishes  or  ceases  with  the 
diminution  or  cessation  of  smoking,  and  returns  with 
its  resumption.  I  will  select  an  example  or  two  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Druhen,*  an  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  tobacco. 

Case  I.  —  M.  T.,  an  advocate,  aged  thirty,  of  ath- 
letic frame,  began  in  1840  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
a  spinal  affection,  which  continued  till  the  summer 
of  18-15.  These  symptoms  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  they  resisted  all  treatment.  At  last  Dr.  Druhen, 
suspecting  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  excessive 
smoking,  persuaded  his  patient  to  give  up  this  bad 
habit.  All  the  symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, and  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  cure 
was  complete.  M.  T.  enjoyed  excellent  health  for 
some  time,  but  one  day,  dining  with  the  Doctor,  he 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  oigar.  The 
permission  was  refused,  but  he  persisted  and  smoked. 
"  No  sooner  had  he  finished  his  second  cigar  than  I 
saw  him  hastily  quit  the  table.  I  rose  also  in  some 
anxiety,  and  he  confessed  that  all  his  old  sensations 
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tellectuelles  et  Morales."    Paris,  1867. 


had  returned.  This  indication  was  decisive.  M.  T. 
henceforth  entirely  gave  up  his  cigar,  took  steel 
tonics  for  a  month,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  ro- 
bust health." 

Case  II. — M.  observed  that  for  some  years  his  en- 
ergies had  been  declining  ;  he  was  excessively  thin, 
ate  little,  and  only  found  comfort  in  smoking  very 
strong  cigars.  He  complained  of  acute  abdominal 
pains  every  afternoon,  which  only  ceased  at  night ; 
tremblings  of  the  limbs,  palpitations,  and  sometimes 
sickness.  He  was  advised  to  relinquish  tobacco 
during  one  month ;  did  so,  and  all  the  symptoms 
disappeared ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  that  he 
would  rather  endure  the  sufferings  than  be  de- 
prived of  tobacco.  He  resumed  his  old  habit,  and 
the  old  pains  returned. 

Case  III.  —  A  man  aged  forty-five,  of  lymphatic 
temperament,  extremely  sober,  and  very  regular  in 
all  his  habits,  was  troubled  by  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  melancholy  mania.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  hallucinations,  but  could  not  escape 
them.  After  two  or  three  weeks'  medical  treatment 
they  passed  away,  and  he  resumed  his  labors  at  the 
bank,  where  he  held  the  post  of  cashier.  M.  Dru- 
hen accidentally  learned  that  his  patient  was  a 
smoker,  —  a  moderate  smoker,  —  and  that  during 
his  treatment  the  desire  for  tobacco  had  not  made 
itself  felt,  but  on  his  recovery  he  again  resumed  his 
cigar,  ahd  once  more  the  old  symptoms  appeared. 
Warned  thus  by  experience,  he  renounced  tobacco 
entirely,  and  from  that  day  has  had  no  recurrence 
of  the  symptoms. 

Case  IV.  —  Dr.  Turck  has  published  a  case  of  a 
peasant  who  became  deranged  in  consequence  of 
excessive  smoking,  and  who  was  cured  by  the  acci- 
dental diminution  of  his  supply  of  tobacco. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  the  injurious 
effects  of  excess  being  beyond  dispute.  What  con- 
cerns us  here,  is  the  rational  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  the  fact.  When  we  see  that  millions  of 
men  daily  smoke  without  appreciable  injury,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  cases,  however  numerous, 
in  which  injury  is  distinctly  traceable  to  tobacco, 
are  to  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  cases  of  excess 
and  cases  of  idiosyncrasy.  A  word  on  both  may  be 
desirable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nicotine,  which  is  a  poison 
in  certain  quantities,  is  only  a  stimulant  in  minute 
doses.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  impunity  with 
which  nicotine  can  be  taken  into  the  system  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  with  which  its  excretion  pre- 
vents an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood  at  any  given 
moment ;  the  same  amount  which  is  harmless  when 
the  normal  rate  of  excretion  is  maintained,  becom- 
ing fatal  when  the  excretion  is  retarded.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  different  organisms  vary 
greatly  in  their  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison, 
the  question  of  excess  is  one  of  personal  idiosyncrasy. 
To  some  men  one  cigar  is  excess ;  to  others  half 
a  dozen  is  moderation.  Some  men  can  smoke  mild 
tobacco  who  are  immediately  disturbed  by  the  same 
quantity  of  greater  strength.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  for  many  years  has  smoked  on  an  average 
ten  cigars  daily,  assures  me  that  he  left  off  smoking 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  and  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  change  as  a  result  of  the  absent  stimu- 
ulant,  —  clearly  proving  that  the  ten  cigars  were  to 
him  a  scarcely  appreciable  stimulant,  whereas  to 
many  men  such  an  amount  would  be  disastrous.  I 
find  that  I  cannot  now  smoke  two  cigars,  one  after 
the  other,  without  decided  excitement  and  malaise 
if  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  elapse,  the  sec 
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ond  cigar  is  less  operative,  but  it  is  still  appreciably 
operative,  whereas  after  each  meal  a  single  cigar  is 
borne  with  comfort. 

It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  men  drink  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  slowly  in  sips,  with  but  a  slight  accel- 
eration of  the  pulse,  whereas  that  same  half-pint 
swallowed  like  beer  would  intoxicate  them.  The 
limit  of  moderation  can  easily  be  determined  by 
each  man  for  himself.  He  ought  to  know  how 
much  tobacco  he  can  take  without  disturbance,  as 
he  knows  how  much  wine  or  beer  he  can  take ;  and, 
having  determined  his  limit,  he  should  rigorously 
confine  himself  to  it,  for  there  is  a  lurking  Danger 
in  tobacco  which  only  foolhardy  men  will  play  with. 
Let  him,  above  all,  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  because 
his  friends  can  smoke  without  injury  three  or  four 
cigars  he  also  must  be  able  to  do  the  same,  —  or 
that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  his  greater  suscepti- 
bility. There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  parity 
between  any  two  organisms,  —  each  has  its  own 
individual  constitution,  and  according  to  this  will 
be  the  limit  of  endurance. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  the  cases  of  the  second 
class,  which  involve  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual.  Physiologists  are  familiar  with  abundant 
examples  in  which  articles  of  food,  eminently 
nutritious  to  the  generality  of  human  beings,  act  as 
poisons  upon  some  exceptional  organisms.,  There 
are  many  people  who  cannot  eat  fat,  others  who 
cannot  eat  butter,  or  eggs,  or  mutton,  game,  or 
peculiar  sorts  of  game,  without  the  most  distressing 
effects.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  knew  a  person  on  whom 
mutton  acted  as  a  poison.  "  He  could  not  eat  it  in 
any  form.  This  peculiarity  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  caprice,  and  the  mutton  was  repeatedly 
disguised,  and  given  to  him  unknown  ;  but  uniform- 
ly with  the  same  result  of  producing  violent  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea."  Tissot  says  he  could  never 
swallow  sugar  without  vomiting.  Hahn  found  that 
seven  or  eight  strawberries  sufficed  to  send  him  into 
convulsions*  In  presence  of  such  examples,  how 
can  we  help  concluding  that  tobacco  also  must  to 
some  organisms  be  of  quite  peculiar  dangerousness  ? 
If  the  excretory  action  be  not  rapid,  we  know  that 
tobacco  will  be  a  poison  to  all  men,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  excretory  vigor  in 
different  organisms,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of 
tobacco  will  be  strictly  dependent  on  this  varying 
susceptibility. 

It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  answer  very  decid- 
edly for  himself  the  important  question  whether 
tobacco  is  injurious  to  him.  Does  he  suspect  any 
evil  influence  ?  Let  him  abstain,  and  closely  watch 
the  result.  If,  with  no  other  change  in  his  way  of 
life,  he  can  detect  the  disappearance  of  any  marked 
symptom,  which  reappears  whenever  he  resumes 
his  cigar,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  wrong 
to  smoke,  or  that  he  smokes  too  much. 

The  argument  closes  here,  but  I  will  add  a  detail 
or  two  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  state 
of  health  and  external  conditions  necessarily  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  tobacco  which  can  be  taken 
with  impunity.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air 
necessarily  increases  the  activity  of  excretion,  and 
therefore  renders  a  larger  amount  of  nicotine 
endurable.  Avoid  smoking  on  an  empty  stomach, 
unless  you  have  one  of  those  organisms  which  are 
eminently  insensible  ;  for  not  only  does  the  absorp- 
tion of  nicotine  under  such  conditions  take  place 
more  rapidly,  whence  the  injurious  accumulation 
results,  but  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  salivary 
secretion  is  stimulated,  this  brings  with  it  a  stimula- 


tion of  the  gastric  glands,  and  gastric  juice  is  poured 
into  the  empty  stomach,  producing  a  feeling  of  nau- 
sea and  constriction.  Smoke  slowly :  the  enjoy- 
ment is  prolonged,  and  the  danger  of  accumulation 
is  lessened.  Let  your  tobacco  be  dry.  Nicotine  is 
volatile  at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  the 
greater  part  contained  in  a  cigar  evaporates  in  the 
air ;  but  nicotine  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  what 
is  thus  dissolved,  instead  of  evaporating,  enters  the 
system.  The  practice  of  wetting  the  cigar  all  over 
before  lighting  it  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Those  who  are  susceptible  should  be  careful  in  their 
choice  of  tobacco,  the  different  kinds  of  which  have 
widely  different  amounts  of  nicotine.  In  that  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Hungary  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  poison.  In  that  of  Brazil,  Havana, 
and  Paraguay,  the  amount  is  2  per  cent.  In  that 
of  Maryland,  2-29  ;  of  Alsace,  3-21  ;  of  Kentucky, 
6  ;  of  Virginia,  G-87  ;  and  of  France,  7-30  per  cent. 
I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the 
Delights  after  having  discussed  the  Dangers  ;  but 
every  smoker  is  sufficiently  enlightened  on  that  point, 
and  all  eloquence  would  be  thrown  away  on  those 
who  cannot  discover  the  reason  why  men  should 
make  "  walking  chimneys  "  of  themselves,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  the  vague  diffusive  pleasure  which 
steals  over  the  mind  at  the  first  whiff.  That  tobacco 
has  its  Delights  is  too  obvious  for  remark ;  that 
these  are  so  potent  as  to  make  men  reckless  of  its 
Danger  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored ;  but  its  opponents 
have  singularly  failed  in  their  well-meant  efforts  to 
arouse  men  to  the  consciousness  of  these  Dangers, 
because  they  have  made  the  common  mistake  of 
supposing  that  exaggerations  will  continue  to  appall. 
Every  wise  man  desires  to  know  the  perils  which 
surround  him,  and  to  know  these  is  neither  to  un- 
derrate nor  to  overrate  them. 


CONTRADICTION. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  some  queen  —  we  think 
Queen  Anne  —  that,  walking  in  Windsor  Park  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  she  condescended  to 
remark  to  her  companion,  "  There  is  a  man."  "  May 
it  please  your  Majesty,"  the  lady  ventured  to  say, 
"  I  think  it  is  a  tree."  "  No  ;  it  is  a  man,"  was  the 
confident  reply ;  and  they  walked  on  till  they 
reached,  in  fact,  the  stump  of  a  tree.  "  I  said  it  was 
a  man,"  was  the  Queen's  satisfied  conclusion,  in  the 
unshaken  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  mistaken.  We  can  only  expect  to 
meet  with  so  complete  a  victory  over  fact  and  com- 
mon sense,  so  sublime  a  reach  of  self-reliance,  in 
kings  and  queens  whose  word  has  been  law  from 
their  cradle ;  but  most  of  us  have  had  experience  of 
persons  nursed  by  adulation  into  such  a  habit  of 
self-confidence,  that,  if  they  once  took  a  stump  of  a 
tree  for  a  man,  they  could  stand  by  their  mistake,  to 
the  extent  of  maintaining  it  the  right  thing  to  have 
done. 

They  would  persuade  themselves  that  it  argued 
nobler  powers,  a  loftier  imagination,  a  more  compre- 
hensive glance,  and  a  finer  sense  of  the  picturesque 
than  to  take  the  thing  for  what  it  was ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  real  blunder  lay  with  the  prosaic  nature  which 
saw  a  stump  and  nothing  more.  The  practical  use 
of  such  experience  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
our  self-love  at  the  moment,  but  it  helps  to  reconcile 
us  to  contradiction,  as  an  indispensable  corrective 
to  human  pride  and  necessary  to  sanity.  People 
who  are  never  contradicted,  or  who  resolutely  re- 
sent and  reject  any  forcible  opposition  to  their  ow 
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view  of  things,  come  at  last  to  be  scarcely  responsi- 
ble beings.  To  have  lived  uncontradicted  is,  as 
most  men  are  constituted,  to  be  a  fool,  if  not  in  wits 
yet  in  conduct ;  and  no  one  has  resolutely  turned 
against  contradiction  all  his  life  but,  whatever  his 
natural  parts,  he  will  sooner  or  later  make  himself  a 
spectacle  to  the  world  by  some  signal  act  of  folly. 
And  yet  contradiction  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
rough  educator.  A  scene  of  young  disputants  con- 
tradicting one  another  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
does  not  suggest  ideas  of  even  eventual  order  and 
harmony  ;  and  yet,  where  no  period  of  wrangling 
has  been  passed  through,  a  man  enters  life  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage.  There  is  no  greater  stim- 
ulant to  the  brain.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  nature  has  made  all  children  prone  to  contra- 
dict. This  often  shows  itself  in  a  finical  love  of 
truth  as  they  see  it,  not  distinguishing  its  main  im- 
portant features  from  lesser  details,  which  makes 
them  unpleasant  listeners  to  narratives  of  scenes  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  part.  Shyness  and  dislike 
of  personal  allusion  is  another  provocative.  Mam- 
mas are  almost  invariably  foolish  in  repeating  what 
their  children  have  said  in  their  presence  ;  and  ev- 
ery child,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  restrained  by 
an  awe  and  fear  of  consequences  which  is  superflu- 
ous in  these  days,  interposes,  cheeks  glowing,  ears 
tingling,  with  a  flat,  indignant,  eager  contradiction. 
When  intellect  first  stirs  itself,  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction wakes  with  it.  It  is  the  only  way  boys  can 
hit  on  for  coming  in  contact  with  each  other's  minds. 
They  contradict,  as  the  only  means  open  to  them  of 
bringing  out  their  own  notions.  Before  they  know 
how  to  take  the  initiative,  they  can  deny  a  statement 
and  assert  its  opposite  with  ready  fluency.  Contra- 
diction belongs  to  youth  ;  it  is  the  sourness  of  imma- 
turity. We  do  not  perhaps  grow  more  amiable  as 
we  grow  older,  but  we  learn  manners,  and  also  we 
become  as  hopeless  of  forcing  our  own  opinion  on 
mankind  as  of  correcting  their  inaccuracies.  We 
discover  that  people  must  be  left  to  tell  their  stories 
and  their  facts,  and  propound  their  theories,  in  their 
own  way.  But  some  persons  in  this  matter  remain 
children  all  their  days.  They  are  inspired  with  a 
lifelong  instinct  to  differ.  We  have  to  humor  them 
if  we  would  live  in  peace  in  their  company,  and  we 
can  never  show  ourselves  frankly  or  off  our  guard  to 
them.  They  choose  their  principles  by  the  rule  of 
contrary,  and  are  most  at  odds  with  those  they  live 
most  with.  In  this  way  contradiction  is  often  the 
disease  of  familiarity.  It  becomes  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment to  circumvent  the  caution  of  friends  by  attack- 
ing opinions  which  they  are  careful  not  to  express, 
and  addressing  one's  self  to  the  unspoken  thought. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  ir- 
ritating, as  well  as  least  profitable,  forms  of  the  habit. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  begged  a  friend  to 
tell  him  his  faults.  It  was  hesitatingly  suggested 
that  he  sometimes  contradicted  people. 

"  Who  cares  to  be  contradicted  ?  "  was  his  reply ; 
and,  if  we  can  hold  our  own,  a  verbal  outspoken 
contradiction  is  often  rather  a  stimulus  than  an 
annoyance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that 
nobody  likes  to  be  contradicted.  It  depends  on 
strength  of  nerve.  Wrangling  is  as  pleasant  as  any 
other  sort  of  fighting  if  a  man  has  the  expectation  of 
getting  the  better ;  but  nobody  likes  his  unclothed 
thoughts  to  be  the  subject  of  attack,  —  to  be  ad- 
dressed after  the  plan  of  Sir  Lucius  with  "  There, 
sir,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,"  when  he  has  not 
spoken ;  to  have  his  notions  run  down  before  they  are 
seen,  and  to  have  the  knowledge  which  intimacy 


brings  thus  turned  against  him.  It  is  an  animus 
unfriendly  to  good-fellowship.  Salutary  as  we  hold 
contradiction  to  be,  this  is  a  medicine  of  doubtful 
application. 

We  incline  to  think  that  a  contradictory  habit  of 
mind  is  a  very  common  cover  for  weakness.  It  is  a 
form  of  bullying  where  the  strength  of  true  suprem- 
acy is  wanting.  A  strong  mind  can  hardly  be  a 
carping  one.  Husbands  like  to  snub  clever,  superior 
wives  by  flat  contradictions,  with  an  impression  that 
they  are  asserting  their  rights,  and  diverting  respect 
and  attention  into  their  proper  channels.  The  mat- 
ter in  dispute  may  be  immaterial  in  itself;  the  man 
snarls  only  as  a  means  of  sharing  the  honors  with 
his  wife.  It  is  also  a  spurious  form  of  originality. 
There  are  many  persons  whose  opinions  and  views 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  rule  of  contrary.  Tell 
us  who  they  live  amongst,  —  they  are  sure  to  run 
counter  to  them.  Contradiction  is  often  excusable 
where  people  -  are  bored  for  their  opinions.  Many 
persons  of  mark  find  it  impossible  to  say  what  they 
know  to  be  expected  of  them  ;  the  assumption  that 
anybody  can  read  their  thoughts  and  guess  at  their 
taste  arouses  their  perversity.  They  will  not  proph- 
esy according  to  a  programme.  They  must  contra- 
dict the  intention  of  an  officious  friend,  though  that 
intention  be  their  own  glorification.  When  Charles 
Lamb  was  asked  how  he  felt  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  detected  a  desire 
in  the  questioner  to  make  him  say  something  fine, 
he  replied  that  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
think  of  the  ham  and  beef  shop  near  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  as  finding  the  sober  regions  of  life  most  con- 
genial. 

To  dispute  and  to  contradict  are  by  no  means  the 
same  thing,  yet  they  are  habits  that  tend  to  run 
into  one  another  till  they  are  not  always  distinguish- 
able. The  disputant  has  a  thesis  of  his  own  which 
the  other  has  not ;  thus  the  spider  in  the  fable, 
"  having  swollen  himself  into  the  size  and  posture  of 
a  disputant,  began  the  argument  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous 
and  angry,  to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  answers  and  objections  of  his  oppo- 
site, and  fully  predetermined  in  his  own  head  against 
all  conviction."  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  systemati- 
ly  contradicts  must,  like  a  ghost,  wait  to  be  spoken 
to,  using,  however,  the  identical  weapons  of  obstina- 
cy and  perversity  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  real  contradictious  temper 
scarcely  needs  an  opponent,  and  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  on  an  internecine  war  on  its  own  resources, 
like  that  John  Lilbourn  of  old,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
that,  if  there  were  none  but  himself  in  the  world, 
John  would  contradict  Lilbourn  and  Lilbourn  John, 
and  the  two  must  be  buried  in  different  graves. 

Where  contradiction  is  not  malevolent,  it  is,  after 
all,  an  essential  seasoning  in  conversation.  John- 
son's form  of  reply,  "  Well,  sir,  no  ! "  has  a  stimulat- 
ing, cheerful  sound  with  it.  The  speaker  addresses 
himself  with  a  will  to  an  encounter,  and,  as  it  were, 
winds  up  his  powers  for  action.  It  is  a  temper  that 
allows  others  some  share  of  the  talk,  —  half  senten- 
ces at  any  rate,  —  and  cannot  endure  a  monologue. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  wish  to  an- 
noy, and  fights  for  the  mere  jovial  love  of  fighting1, 
This  is  altogether  different  from  the  peevish  love  of 
opposition,  the  contentious  temper  in  the  presence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  genial  current  of 
thought  to  flow,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  outside  civility  will  allow,  treats  people  after  the 
poet's  rule,  — 
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"  And  wlien  they  do  reply 

Straight  gives  them  all  the  lie." 

It  was  this  evil  humor  that  suggested  to  Sydney 
Smith  the  notion  of  a  purgatorial  penance,  after  the 
manner  of  Dante,  of  five  hundred  years  of  implicit 
assenting.  Contradiction  has,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  its  sugary  side,  which  vanity  fishes  for  and 
craves  after.  It  sometimes  happens  that  self-accusa- 
tion becomes  a  luxury  to  the  self-accuser  and  an  in- 
tolerable embarrassment  or  nuisance  to  the  hearer,  on 
whom  is  thrown  the  onus  of  reconciling  the  sensitive 
conscience  with  itself,  and  who  is  probably  too  weak, 
or  too  incapable  of  disappointing  expectation,  to 
meet  the  occasion  with  spirit.  If  he  does  turn,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  is  his  own.  We  have  some- 
where met  with  a  scene  where  a  distinguished  relig- 
ious professor  laments  her  exceeding  sinfulness  before 
her  husband.  The  good  man  interposes  with,  "  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear ;  you 
have  sins,  to  be  sure."  "  And  pray  what  sins  ? " 
asks  the  astonished  lady.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  in- 
tended to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that  except  a  few 
faults  —  "  "  And  pray  what  faults  ?  "  is  again  the 
interruption.  "  My  dear,  as  you  charged  yourself 
with  all,  I  thought  I  was  letting  you  off'  cheaply  by 
naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as  — "  but  the  list, 
however  short,  is  smothered  in  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation. 

Contradiction  is  often  forced  upon  us  in  ordinary 
intercourse,  and  to  do  it  well  is  a  point  of  fine  man- 
ners. To  be  candid,  and  set  a  man  right  where  he 
has  committed  himself  to  a  mistaken  opinion  or 
statement  with  any  warmth  or  confidence,  is  a  deli- 
cate office.  Some  people,  from  mere  clumsiness,  do 
it  in  a  way  to  make  him  look  like  a  fool ;  tact  can 
render  the  operation  almost  pleasant  by  insinuating 
a  genuine  deference  under  the  particular  act  of  dis- 
sent. Above  all,  people  ought  not  to  look  as  if  they 
liked  telling  a  man  he  is  mistaken ;  and  yet  human 
nature  is  prone  to  enjoy  the  blunders  of  others  on 
points  where  we  are  conscious  of  an  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  rumor,  it  brings  a  touch  of 
self-satisfaction  to  be  able  to  correct  the  speaker 
with  our  more  accurate  information.  The  "  excuse 
me  "  expresses  an  offensive  self-complacency,  if  we 
are  not  on  our  guard,  which  may  spoil  a  convivial 
occasion ;  for,  while  none  are  willing  to  confess 
themselves  unequal  to  the  discipline  of  accepting  a 
contradiction  when  in  the  wrong,  yet  all  are  critical 
as  to  the  mode  of  being  set  right.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  irritating  to  be  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of 
a  statement ;  on  the  other,  it  is  not  less  provoking 
to  have  been  left  to  run  out  a  course  of  inaccuracies 
and  misinformation  when  a  word  in  time  might  have 
spared  an  exposure ;  while  any  parade  of  caution 
in  such  a  matter  is  an  implied  reproof,  and  wounds 
our  self-respect,  as  though  we  wanted  manliness  and 
candor  to  own  our  mistakes.  There  is  something 
admirable  in  the  way  in  which  good-nature  by  in- 
stinct, or  the  art  of  pleasing  by  practice,  can  steer 
through  these  shoals  so  as  to  leave  every  one  in  good- 
humor,  and  better  informed  than  he  was  before, 
without  a  consciousness  of  having  been  mistaken. 

THE  EYE  AND  VISION. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde.?.] 

The  human  eye  cannot  be  compared  better  than 
to  a  dark  chamber;  photography  has  rendered  every 
one  familiar  with  this  optical  instrument.  The 
photographer  places  before  the  object  he  wishes  to 
reproduce  a  square  box,  black  inside  ;  an  objective 


lens,  inserted  in  one  of  the  sides,  can  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  at  the  will  of  the  operator ; 
the  opposite  side  is  formed  by  a  frame  of  ground 
glass,  on  which  is  represented  the  reversed  image  of 
the  object.  The  photographer  makes  the  objective 
glass  approach  or  recede  until  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  clearness  of  the  image  which  is  formed  at  the 
focus.  This  being  done,  he  withdraws  the  frame, 
and  places  in  its  stead  a  sensitized  plate,  on  which 
the  image  is  fixed  by  a  chemical"  process.  In  the 
eye  the  dark  chamber  is  not  square,  it  is  round  ;  its 
sides  are  formed  by  a  fibrous,  white  and  opaque 
membrane,  the  sclerotic  (the  white  of  the  eye), 
which  is  hung  and  darkened  within  by  a  finer  mem- 
brane covered  completely  with  blood-vessels  and 
called  the  choroid.  In  front  of  the  eye  the  opaque 
membrane  of  this  dark  chamber  has  an  opening  in 
which  the  transparent  cornea  is  set.  A  contractile 
diaphragm,  placed  over  this  opening,  has  in  its  cen- 
tre another  opening,  named  pupil,  which  can  enlarge 
or  contract  at  will.  The  objective  lens  of  the  pho- 
tographer is  replaced  by  the  crystalline,  placed  be- 
hind the  pupil,  and  which  has  the  advantage  over 
glass  lenses  of  being  able  to  increase  its  convexity  at 
the  will  of  a  little  delicate  muscle.  The  chamber 
of  the  eye  is  not  empty,  like  that  of  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  it  is  completely  filled  with  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  is  the  vitreous  humor. 
Lastly,  the  sensitized  plate  is  replaced  by  the  retina, 
which  expands  into  a  spheroidal  plate  on  the  black 
side  of  the  choroid,  and  which  sends  its  root  in  the 
direction  of  the  brain. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  eye, 
as  it  is  given  in  treatises  of  elementary  physics. 
Suppose  now  that  in  a  dark  chamber  the  objective 
is  disturbed,  and  is  no  longer  placed  symmetrically 
in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  apparatus,  that  the 
glass  of  the  lens  has  intrinsic  defects,  that  the  sen- 
sitized plate  is  sensitive  very  unequally,  and  only  in 
places,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  photographer  has  not  taken  every  precaution  to 
get  a  good  picture.  We  shall,  however,  find  all 
these  defects,  and  others  besides,  in  the  human  eye. 
And,  firstly,  what  is  seeing  ?  There  is  a  direct 
vision,  which  is  that  of  the  eye  attached  and  fixed 
on  an  object,  and  there  is  an  oblique  or  indirect 
vision.  We  do  not  see  with  equal  clearness  all  the 
parts  of  a  picture :  the  field  of  clear  vision,  that 
which  the  eye  fixes  directly,  is  much  smaller  than 
one  can  well  imagine.  Does  one  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  it  ?  Let  the  arm  be  stretched  out  and  the  thumb- 
nail be  looked  at :  this  little  surface  covers  that  part 
of  the  visual  horizon  in  which  images  attain  the 
maximum  of  clearness.  Outside  of  this  narrow 
space  the  view  is  indirect :  the  eye  still  sees,  but 
sees  without  looking.  The  extreme  mobility  of  the 
eye  disguises,  it  is  true,  this  natural  infirmity,  for  we 
direct  our  glances  in  every  direction  ;  the  direct 
vision  follows  all  the  outlines,  searches  every  depth, 
scrutinizes  unceasingly  new  points,  and  seizes  suc- 
cessively on  all  the  parts  of  an  object.  The  pic- 
ture which  presents  itself  to  the  immovable  and 
fixed  eye  is  not  unlike  those  paintings  of  Rembrandt 
in  which  a  luminous  and  golden  centre  is  surrounded 
as  by  a  thick  penumbra,  in  which  the  draperies  and 
figures  are  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  more  and  more 
confused,  pierced  only  by  vague  reflections. 

The  objects  which  the  direct  vision  seizes  are 
always  painted  at  the  same  point  of  the  retina,  on  a 
little  space  which  physiologists  call  macula  lutea,  the 
yellow  spot  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye.     To 
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understand  well  the  characters  of  the  yellow  spot,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  a  little  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  retina.  Two  fibres  can  be  distinguished 
in  it ;  on  the  side  of  the  vitreous  humor,  of  light 
consequently,  is  a  first  film,  formed  of  nervous 
fibres  mixed  with  vesicles  and  cells  like  those  which 
are  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain ;  the 
internal  film  is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  fine  cylindrical 
threads  and  cones  a  little  thicker,  covered  by  the 
threads,  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  terminated  at  the  point  by  a 
nervous  fibre.  The  external  nervous  film,  the  first 
touched  by  the  luminous  ray,  is  insensible  and  liter- 
ally blind ;  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  film,  in  the  cones, 
that  the  ethereal  concussion  produces  luminous  sen- 
sation. It  is  for  that  reason  the  yellow  spot  is  so 
sensible,  for  the  nervous  film  is  so  thin  there  that  a 
real  depression  is  revealed  at  it ;  the  pavement  of 
cones  is  on  the  contrary  closer  there  than  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  pressed  against  each  other  almost  with- 
out any  interposition  of  threads.  Luminous  sensa- 
tion is  produced  in  the  brain  only  when  the  termi- 
nal filaments  of  the  cones  enter  into  motion.  The 
infinitely  delicate  vibrations  of  the  ether  pass  in 
some  way  through  the  point  of  the  cones  towards 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  brain. 

The  retina  sees  light,  therefore,  through  a  blind 
and  insensible  film,  although  filled  with  nervous 
fibres,  these  are  not  excited  directly,  they  are  as 
insensible  to  the  luminous  vibrations  as  any  other 
part  of  the  human  body.  The  cones  only  have  the 
property  of  transforming  these  vibrations  into  a 
movement  which  communicates  itself  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  through  it  to  the  brain,  where  the  sensation 
is  produced ;  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  sensation  is  the  work  not  of  the  optic  nerve,  but 
of  the  brain  ;  if  the  eye  be  taken  away,  it  suffices  to 
pinch,  to  galvanize,  to  irritate  in  any  way  the  optic 
nerve-  to  produce  a  luminous  sensation.  The  ac- 
tivity of  this  nerve,  brought  in  play  by  no  matter 
what  means,  transfers,  itself  in  the  cerebral  matter 
by  certain  changes  which  always  accompany  the 
luminous  sensation. 

It  is  because  the  cones  are  retinary  apparatuses 
which  operate  the  conversion  of  the  ethereal  vibra- 
tion into  a  nervous  current,  that  the  yellow  spot  is 
pre-eminently  the  place  of  vision ;  it  is  there  in  fact 
that  these  little  apparatuses  are  closest  together. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  point,  a  retinary  region  of  some  extent  where 
they  are  wanting :  this  is  the  punctum  ccecum,  the 
blind  point  of  the  eye.  One  may  be  surprised  that, 
in  an  apparatus  made  to  receive  light,  there  should 
be  a  part  completely  blind.  The  proof,  however,  is 
given  by  one  of  the  most  simple  experiments. 
Draw  on  a  leaf  of  white  paper  a  little  cross,  and  at 
about  two  inches  horizontally  to  the  right,  make  a 
circular  black  spot  of  the  size  of  a  wafer.  Close 
the  left  eye,  and  look  at  the  little  cross  with  the 
right.  Then  bring  the  paper  slowly  towards  the 
eye,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  about  six  inches,  the 
black  circle  will  disappear  as  by  enchantment ;  con- 
tinue to  bring  the  paper  nearer,  the  circle  will  re- 
main some  time  invisible,  but  it  will  appear  again 
when  the  paper  is  close  to  the  eye.  This  arises 
from  the  black  spot  having  during  some  time  its 
focus  in  the  blind  part  of  the  retina  placed  exactly 
at  the  point  where  the  nervous  fibres,  united  in  a 
sheaf,  enter  the  interior  of  the  brain.  This  retinary 
region  is  not  without  importance.  It  is  large 
enough  to  conceal  from  the  vision  in  the  heavens  a 
space  twelve  times  the  size  of  the  moon. 


The  experiment  was  made  for  the  first  time  by 
Mariotte  :  at  his  indication,  the  King  of  England, 
Charles  II. ,  and  his  courtiers,  learned  to  see  one  an- 
other without  a  head,  by  keeping  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance and  closing  one  eye,  —  a  pleasantry  which 
was  rather  funereal  for  the  court  of  the  son  of 
Charles  I.  One  must  not  be  astonished  that  this 
extraordinary  defect  in  the  eye  has  so  long  escaped 
observation ;  it  is  in  fact  continually  concealed  by 
the  dualism  of  the  optical  apparatus.  What  in  the 
field  of  indirect  vision  is  invisible  to  one  eye  is  al- 
ways perceived  by  the  other,  and  the  extreme  mo- 
bility of  the  look  causes  unceasingly  objects  of  the 
field  of  indirect  vision  to  pass  into  that  of  direct 
vision.  We  believe  we  see  everything,  because  we 
can  see  everything. 

The  optician  demands  from  his  glass  instruments 
a  quality  which  is  called  achromatism.  The  white 
light  breaks  and  decomposes  in  the  glass,  and,  in- 
stead of  one  image,  there  is  formed  in  reality  an 
infinity  of  images  of  different  shades,  which  do  not 
cover  each  other  exactly,  and  which  are  surrounded 
by  an  irised  aureole.  Geometricians  have  exhaust- 
ed themselves  in  seeking  how,  by  combining  medi- 
ums of  different  density,  one  might  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing images  with  perfectly  distinct  outlines  and 
without  colored  fringes.  This  problem  has  occupied^ 
in  particular,  Newton,  Euler,  and  Dollond.  The 
last  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  human  eye  is 
not  achromatic,  and  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in  meas- 
uring in  it  exactly  the  refraction  of  the  white  light. 
In  the  solar  light  this  defect  of  our  organ  is  fortu- 
nately not  very  sensible  ;  the  image  which  projects 
beyond  all  the  others  is  the  violet  image,  whose  in- 
tensity is  the  weakest.  It  becomes  very  appreci- 
able, on  the  contrary,  if  one  looks  at  a  white  disk, 
or  at  a  light  through  colored  glasses.  A  blue  glass, 
for  instance,  will  extinguish  the  blue  image  of  the 
object  considered,  and  will  show  the  central  red 
image  plainly  surrounded  by  a  violet  ring.  At  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  atmosphere  performs  the 
office  of  a  blue  glass,  this  is  why  the  rich  red  and 
orange  tinges  t)f  evening  project  all  around  in  some 
way  violet  shadows  of  such  exquisite  softness. 

Is  the  eye  at  least  exempt  from  this  defect  of  our 
lenses  which  experimentalists  call  the  aberration 
of  sphericity  ?  Let  us  explain  this  term.  The 
luminous  rays  which  fall  on  the  centre  of  a  lens  pro- 
ceed to  a  common  focus  ;  but  the  rays  which  strike 
the  lens  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  can- 
not pass  into  this  focus  if  the  surface  of  the  lens 
has  a  rigorously  spherical  form;  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  rim,  the  further  they  depart  from  the 
focus  after  refraction ;  hence  a  certain  confusion 
and  weakness  in  the  image.  In  good  optical  instru- 
ments this  defect  is  scarcely  noticed,  for  lenses  are 
employed  sufficiently  flat  for  all  the  rays  to  be  in 
some  sort  central.  The  eye  is  not  spherical,  it  has 
an  elliptical  curve,  and  it  was  believed  for  some 
time  that* this  curve  constituted  an  advantage  ;  but 
it  is  precisely  the  contrary  which  is  true.  There  is 
no  cabinet  instrument  which  is  so  bad  as  the  eye  in 
this  respect.  Still,  if  it  were  well  centred,  that  is 
to  say  perfectly  symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  visual 
axis,  like  a  lens ;  but  such  even  is  not  the  case,  the 
curves  change  a  little  in  every  direction,  it  seems 
as  if  the  entire  apparatus  had  suffered  a  slight  tor- 
sion. From  this  results  what  is  called  the  astigma- 
tism of  the  eye,  which  consists  in  our  not  being  able 
to  see  at  the  same  distance  a  vertical  line  as  dis- 
tinctly as  a  horizontal  line.  This  phenomenon, 
which  has  been  discovered  a  short  time  since,  has 
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recently  attracted  the  entire  attention  of  oculists, 
for  when  it  is  much  exaggerated  it  constitutes  a  real 
disease  of  the  eye. 

Badly  centred,  dyssymetrical,  blind  in  some 
places,  does  the  eye  at  least  make  up  in  some  meas- 
ure for  these  defects  by  a  perfect  transparency? 
No,  the  transparent  cojnea  and  the  crystalline  of 
the  eye  are  not  absolutely  limpid ;  they  seem  a  lit- 
tle dim  when  they  are  examined  in  a  very  intense 
light;  the  phenomenon  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  blue  and  violet  light,  which  renders  them 
quite  fluorescent.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the 
traces  of  a  substance  analogous  to  quinine,  a  body 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  fluorescent,  that  is 
to  say,  possessing  the  property  of  emitting  a  feeble 
light  of  its  own  under  the  excitation  of  a  blue  or 
violet  light. 

The  substance  even  of  the  crystalline  is  sown  with 
little  opaque  corpuscles,  called  entoptics.  The  vit- 
reous humor  which  bathes  the  interior  of  the  eye 
is  continually  traversed  by  floating  particles,  small 
fibres,  vesicles,  membranes,  which,  by  projecting  a 
shadow  on  the  retina,  cause  us  to  perceive  what  are 
called  flying  specks.  The  eye  when  in  good  health 
pays  hardly  any  attention  to  these  little  moving 
embroideries  which  unceasingly  traverse  the  field 
of  vision,  unless  it  contemplates  an  even  and  strong- 
ly lighted  ground-work ;  but  the  least  exaltation  of 
the  sensibility  renders  it  more  attentive  to  them ;  it 
thus  happens  very  often  that  at  the  beginning  of  an 
illness  one  preoccupies  himself  beyond  measure  with 
these  specks  which  at  another  time  would  not  be 
perceived  at  all.  Lastly,  the  crystalline  is  not  of  an 
absolutely  homogeneous  composition ;  it  has  a  sort 
of  crystalline  structure  of  six  branches.  Hence  it 
comes  that  we  always  perceive  the  stars  with  rays, 
a  phenomenon  of  scintillation  of  which  the  expla- 
nation has  been  vainly  sought  until  it  has  been 
found  in  the  composition  itself  of  our  visual  organ. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  crescent  of  the 
moon,  when  it  is  still  slender,  appears  double  or 
triple  to  many  persons. 

We  have  said  that  light,  before  arriving  at  the 
sensible  film  of  the  cones,  crossed  a  first  retinary 
film ;  this  insensible  screen  also  opposes  slight  obsta- 
cles to  the  vision,  for  it  is  hung  with  blood-vessels, 
little  transparent,  of  which  the  shadow  projects  itself 
on  the  bottom  of  the  retina.  These  shadows  may  be 
perceived  by  piercing  a  playing-card  with  a  needle*, 
and  looking  at  the  sky  through  the  opening  while 
slightly  moving  the  card  in  different  directions. 
They  are  very  clearly  perceived  when  the  retina  is 
lighted  laterally  by  the  concentrated  light  of  a  lens. 
The  experiment  can  even  be  made  with  an  ordi- 
nary candle :  enter  into  a  very  dark  room,  turn 
towards  a  dark  wall,  and  move  the  candle  up  and 
down,  keeping  it  quite  close  to  the  external  side  of 
one  of  the  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  light 
penetrate  it  very  obliquely.  You  will  then  see  what 
are  called  the  figures  of  Purkinje ;  on  the  black  sur- 
face vague  red  lines  will  detach  themselves,  diverg- 
ing, and  similar  to  branches ;  when  the  light  mounts 
or  descends,  they  will  be  seen  to  move  like  shad- 
ows. These  lines  proceed  from  the  interposition  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  retinary  surface  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  light.  The  sensible  surface  of  the  retina 
is,  we  have  seen,  placed  behind  this  first  film  hung 
with  vessels,  and  consequently  these  last  are  so 
many  little  screens  disseminated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye. 

We  must  aiso  speak  of  a  very  strange  property  of 
the  yellow  point.     There  is  no  one  who  has  not  re- 


marked that,  when  one  looks  at  a  star  fixedly,  it 
turns  pale,  becomes  effaced,  and  recedes,  so  to  speak, 
beneath  one's  glance.  The  neighboring  stars  seem, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  attract  it;  they  scintillate 
strongly  up  to  the  moment  that  one  fixes  one's  eyes 
upon  them,  when  in  their  turn  they  lose  their  bril- 
liancy. This  mysterious  appearance  has  found  its 
explanation ;  the  yellow  point,  where  direct  vision 
operates,  is  less  sensible  to  a  very  feeble  light  than 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  retina,  a  singular  prop- 
erty of  which  one  perceives  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  utility. 

Most  of  the  anomalies  of  the  eye  find  an  explana- 
tion in  the  phenomena  which  are  produced  in  the 
embryonic  period  ;  these  are  not  irrational  defects, 
but  they  are  not  the  less  defects,  and  one  might  easi- 
ly imagine  a  visual  apparatus  partially  exempt  from 
them.  The  partisans  of  final  causes,  who  fall  into 
ecstasies  over  the  adaptation  of  the  organs  to  their 
functions,  will  perhaps  have  some  difficulty  in  concil- 
iating their  theoretical  views  with  the  facts  which 
have  just  been  set  forth.  There  is  not  a  maker  of 
optical  instruments  who  does  not  succeed  in  render- 
ing his  apparatuses  in  many  points  more  perfect  than 
this  eye,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  regard,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  perpetual  services  which  we  draw  from  it, 
as  the  master-piece  of  organic  and  vital  architecture. 
Considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  has, 
on  the  contrary,  this  remarkable  character,  that  it 
combines  all  the  known  defects  of  these  instruments, 
that  some  of  these  defects  are  exaggerated  in  it  in  the 
most  grievous  manner ;  finally,  that  there  are  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  nothing  per- 
fect, nothing  finished  in  nature,  and  makes  no  ex- 
ception to  this  universal  rule.  Our  organs  are  in- 
struments at  once  wonderful  and  rude.  One  feels 
in  all  the  works  of  life  the  effort  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  creatine  forces  ;  it  is  by  a  slow  evolution 
that  forms  and  structures  become  complete  and  per- 
fect; the  organs  of  the  segses  are  like  mediums 
placed  between  thought  and  the  world,  —  mediums 
yet  dim,  obscure,  deceitful  often,  and  like  unfaithful 
mirrors. 

We  have  studied  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument ; 
it  remains  for  us  to  examine  it  as  an  organ  of  sensi- 
bility. Images  form  themselves  on  the  retina,  but 
what  impressions  come  from  these  images?  How 
do  they  concur  in  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
external  world,  with  the  forms,  the  distances,  and 
the  qualities  of  objects.  Never  has  a  more  difficult 
or  a  more  complex  problem  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  question  is  understood  immediately ;  for 
visual  impressions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  principal  stuff* 
of  all  human  observations.  It  is  by  the  eyes,  much 
more  than  the  hands,  that  we  possess  the  world  ;  it  is 
by  the  eyes  that  we  detach  ourselves  from  the  earth ; 
it  is  by  the  eyes,  in  fine,  that  we  perceive  the  precious 
and  charming  quality  of  color.  Visible  images  are 
the  alphabet  of  the  mystical  language  which  the 
world  speaks;  they  are  the  signs,  the  symbols, 
through  which  our  reason  discovers  corporal  en- 
tities. If  the  eye  was  not  capable  of  seizing  be- 
tween these  signs,  between  these  appearances,  and 
the  material  realities,  some  constant  relations,  we 
could  no  longer  know  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  different  objects,  and,  playthings  of  a  perpet- 
ual illusion,  we  should  see  the  world  without  under- 
standing anything  of  it.  It  imports  us,  therefore,  to 
seek  with  care  the  characters  of  the  eye  as  a  sensi- 
tive organ,  and  the  relations  which  establish  them- 
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selves  between  our  impressions  and  the  object  which 
determines  them. 

It  would  be  at  least  singular  that  the  eye  should 
be  an  optical  instrument  of  rather  rude  construction, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  sensibility  of 
delicate  finish.  There  operates  always  in  living 
works  a  sort  of  accommodation  which  measures  the 
imperfection  of  the  organs  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  sensibility.  The  optic  nerve  is  not  different  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  known  that  the  nerves  have  in  the  hu- 
man body  very  different  functions ;  according  to  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  accomplish  the 
most  dissimilar  works :  in  one  place  they  move  the 
muscles,  in  another  they  perform  secretions,  in  the 
organs  of  the  senses  they  bring  impressions  to  the 
brain.  These  impressions  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  external  and  the.  internal  world,  be- 
tween the  non-ego  and  the  ego ;  but  the  nerves,  as 
over  obedient  and  unintelligent  servants,  transmit  to 
the  brain  under  the  same  form  the  most  different 
excitations  to  which  they  are  submitted.  Thus  the 
optic  nerve  can  transmit  only  luminous  impressions; 
the  irritations  due  to  accidental  causes,  to  a  shock,  to 
a  blow,  to  a  morbid  congestion,  are  translated  also 
in  the  brain  by  images.  Strike  lightly  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  you  will  see  appear  the  luminous  flashes 
called  phosphoric.  Fever,  narcotics,  or  extreme 
fatigue,  produce  hallucinations  of  terrible  clearness. 
The  brain  can  project  outside  images,  colors,  and 
forms  engendered  in  its  gloomy  depths.  The  pic- 
tures which  are  painted  on  the  retina  are  not  always 
the  images  of  the  external  world.  This  infirmity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  only  a  general  character  of 
all  the  nervous  system,  does  not  fortunately  keep  us 
in  a  perpetual  illusion ;  the  retina,  which  is  well  pro- 
tected against  pressure  and  accident,  is  generally 
preserved  from  all  accidental  irritation,  and  receives 
only  the  slight  titillations  of  light. 

The  normal  function  of  the  eyes  is  to  distinguish 
bodies  by  their  color  and  form.  By  the  help  of  col- 
ors we  trace  separations  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
age, then  we  plunge  in  some  sort  under  this  surface 
to  seize  forms,  spaces,  and  distances. 

There  is  nothing  which  is  more  familiar  to  us 
than  the  idea  of  color,  and  still  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine this  quality  of  bodies.  When  we  say  that  an 
orange  is  yellow,  that  means  that  the  orange  pro- 
duces on  our  sight  the  particular  impression  of 
yellow.  Undoubtedly  this  impression  is  connected 
with  a  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  of  the 
orange ;  the  rays  of  white  light  reflected  on  the 
surface  have  a  determinate  vibratory  motion,  but 
this  motion  becomes  color  only  in  our  eye.  Color 
is  therefore  a  thing  in  part  subjective,  since  it  is  a 
transformation  of  motion  operated  by  our  visual 
sense ;  in  part  objective,  because  this  motion  depends 
on  an  external  material  condition.  It  is  in  this 
that  an  imperfection  of  our  senses  will  reveal  itself. 
The  solar  light,  it  is  known,  is  decomposed  by  a 
glass  prism  into  a  multitude  of  rays  ;  a  colored  pen- 
cil subdivides  itself  there  in  like  manner  into  ele- 
mentary colors.  Now  the  retina  does  not  possess 
this  faculty ;  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  analysis,  it 
receives  mixtures  of  colors  without  being  able  to 
discern  their  elements.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  the  acoustic  nerve,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
decomposes  sounds  and  isolates  their  harmonics. 
The  visual  impression  is  a  synthetic  impression,  it 
learns  nothing  of  the  composition  of  colors  ;  now  it 
must  not  be  believed  that  this  composition  is  a  thing 
of  little   importance.      Two  red   or  green   shades 


identical  to  the  eye,  but  which  will  give  two  different 
spectra  in  the  prism,  will  for  this  very  reason  exer- 
cise different  chemical,  calorific,  electrical,  and  pho- 
tographic actions  ;  all  the  material  properties  which 
are  represented  by  these  words  remain,  therefore, 
lost  to  the  eye.  We  judge  shades  in  the  lump, 
without  decomposing  them ;  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  delicacies  and 
gradations  of  color.  An  English  savant,  Thomas 
Young,  pretended,  however,  that  the  luminous  im- 
pression is  always  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  the 
eye  possesses  three  classes  of  nervous  fibres,  the  first 
sensible  to  red,  the  second  to  green,  the  third  to 
violet.  We  have  not,  assuredly,  any  consciousness  of 
such  a  division,  but  neither  has  the  ear  ordinarily 
any  consciousness  of  the  resolution  of  a  sound  into 
harmonics.  So  far,  no  anatomical  observation  has 
come  to  support  the  theory  of  Young,  at  least  in 
what  concerns  man,  for  it  seems  that,  in  certain 
birds  and  reptiles,  a  German  anatomist,  Max 
Schultze,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  on  the  reti- 
nary  surface  threads  having  the  ends  of  some  red, 
of  others  green.  In  favor  of  this  theory  of  Young, 
certain  serious  diseases  of  the  eye  have  been  quoted ; 
it  happens,  for  instance,  that  one  can  become  quite 
blind  to  red,  while  continuing  to  see  green,  yellow 
and  blue ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  one  class  of 
sensitive  fibres  could  be  paralyzed,  while  others  still 
preserve  their  ordinary  virtues.  However  it  may 
be,  the  eye  does  not  analyze  colors  in  the  manner 
of  the  prism,  and  if  it  distinguishes  in  them  elemen- 
tary parts,  it  undoubtedly  distinguishes  only  three. 
It  must  recognize  bodies,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
the  simple  impressions  which  the  retina  receives; 
but  are  these  impressions  constant  and  invariable  as 
long  as  the  bodies  themselves  do  not  vary  ?  No,  for 
they  do  not  depend  only  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  bodies,  they  depend  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
light  to  which  they  are  submitted.  The  colors  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  are  those  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  white  or  solar  light ;  quite  different 
are  the  colors  and  oppositions  of  shades  by  moon- 
light, beneath  electric  pencils,  to  the  reflections  of 
different  flames.  Every  new  light  necessitates  in 
some  sort  a  new  education  of  the  eye.  This  educa- 
tion, however,  takes  place  very  easily ;  the  unfitness 
we  have  for  appreciating  the  most  exquisite  delica- 
cies of  color  accustoms  us  to  distinguish  bodies  more 
particularly  by  forms,  by  oppositions  of  light  and 
shade,  by  relative  intensities  of  light.  The  stroke, 
the  line,  the  shadow  projected,  are  in  some  respect 
the  most  solid  foundation  of  all^mr  visual  impressions. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  succeed  in  recognizing 
bodies  under  every  kind  of  light,  in  spite  of  extra- 
ordinary changes  of  coloration.  White  paper,  for 
instance,  is  darker  by  moonlight  than  black  velvet 
by  daylight,  and  yet  paper  seems  to  us  still  white  in 
the  moonlight,  and  we  should  not  think  of  calling 
black  velvet  white. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  has,  however,  much  in- 
fluence on  the  impressions  :  thus,  in  broad  sunlight, 
all  the  colors  approach,  so  to  speak,  to  white ;  the 
brighter  the  light,  the  weaker  the  oppositions  of 
colors ;  at  the  same  time,  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
become  the  masters  and  strike  on  the  retina  with  an 
increasing  force.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  land- 
scape which  is  strongly  lighted  is  drowned  in  a 
very  golden  or  very  yellowlight,  which  envelopes  all 
colored  objects  as  with  an  aureole.  In  the  obscure 
light  of  the  moon,  the  effect  is  quite  inverse  ;  then 
the  shadows,  and  not  the  lights,  are  brought  near 
and  mixed  together ;  the  blue  rays  predominate, 
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the  landscape  is  enveloped  in  a  bluish  and  violet 
shade.  There  is  almost  no  intermediary  between 
the  maximum  light  of  objects  struck  in  full  by  the 
lunar  rays  and  the  thickest  shade,  —  hence  some- 
thing confused  and  dry,  a  singular  mixture  of  inde- 
cision and  clearness  in  the  outlines,  of  precision  in 
the  parts  lighted,  and  of  confusion  in  the  shades. 

Colored  flames  alter  all  the  familiar  shades  of 
objects,  and  would  render  everything  unrecognizable, 
if  the  eye  was  not  naturally  much  more  indifferent 
to  colors  than  to  forms  and  outlines. 

By  the  light  of  gas,  candles,  and  lamps,  colors 
are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  solar  light. 
Women  have  toilets  for  the  morning  and  others  for 
the  evening.  The  pictures  of  great  colorists  should 
only  be  looked  at  by  daylight.  There  is  no  need, 
besides,  of  a  new  light  to  modify  colors  ;  when  even 
the  source  of  light  does  not  change,  the  shade  of  an 
object  varies  according  to  the  ground  on  which  it 
detaches  itself.  M.  Chevreul  was  the  first  to  ana- 
lyze with  precision  this  singular  law  of  the  contrast 
of  colors.  He  has  shown  that  a  design  of  the  same 
shade  of  gray,  for  instance,  when  placed  on  a  white, 
black,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 
ground,  appears  to  the  eye  of  six  different  shades 
of  gray.  This  proceeds  from  each  of  these  grounds 
projecting  on  what  is  next  to  it  the  complementary 
color  of  its  own  (two  colors  are  called  complemen- 
tary when,  on  mingling  together,  they  recompose  the 
solar  white).  Why  is  this  effect  produced  ?  Be- 
cause the  retina  is  very  easily  fatigued.  If  it  looks 
at  green,  it  becomes  rapidly  less  sensible  to  green 
rays,  while  preserving  its  sensibility  for  red  rays ; 
it  will  then  begin  to  see  red  spontaneously.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  eye  has  fixed  itself  on  red,  it 
begins  to  see  green.  A  person  who  is  ignorant  of 
these  laws,  and  who  is  shown  the  same  gray  design 
on  eight  different  grounds,  seeing  eight  designs  cov- 
ered with  eight  complementary  aureoles,  will  think 
them  really  different ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colored  grounds  with  a  slip  of  white  paper  for 
all  the  designs  to  appear  identical  to  the  first. 

Every  color  is  therefore  surrounded  by  its  com- 
plementary color;  hence  arise  simultaneous  con- 
trasts of  all  kinds,  so  much  the  more  striking  that 
the  juxtaposited  shades  have  less  elements  in  com- 
mon. The  great  colorists,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  the 
Venetians,  boldly  attack  these  contrasts  with  strokes 
of  their  brush,  seize  on  them,  and  render  them  di- 
rectly visible.  Objects  have  not  then,  even  when 
the  source  of  light  remains  invariable,  an  absolute 
color;  they  always  ^borrow  something  from  what 
surrounds  them,  they  undergo  the  influence  of  the 
medium.  The  nervous  system  is  not  an  immovable 
mirror,  in  which  images  remain  constant.  Cover 
the  upper  half  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a  black 
one,  and  look  fixedly  at  a  point  on  the  white  half 
near  the  line  of  separation ;  take  away,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  seconds,  the  black  sheet :  the  white  sheet 
remains  before  you,  but  the  upper  half  only  will 
seem  to  you  such,  and  the  paper  will  appear  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  one  brilliant,  the  other  dull, 
because  that  portion  of  the  retina  in  which  the  lower 
half  is  painted  is  already  almost  paralyzed  by  an 
effort  of  some  moments.  Every  time  that  one  looks 
fixedly  at  a  design  of  one  color,  one  perceives,  by 
turning  the  eyes  rapidly  to  a  white  ground,  the 
counterpart  of  this  design  in  the  complementary 
color.  Thus  children  are  taught  to  see  spectres 
which  have  nothing  frightful  about  them,  and  which 
they  can  create  at  will.  We  live  surrounded  by 
these  movable  spectres,  so  vague,  in  general,  that  we 


have  no  consciousness  of  seeing  them,  fugitive  and 
almost  indiscernible  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
mobility  of  our  eyes,  which  are  always  moving 
instinctively,  in  order  never  to  become  fatigued. 

The  sensibility  is  not,  besides,  the  same  in  all 
points  of  the  retina,  and  it  is  not  everywhere  equal 
for  all  colors.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  yellow  point  of  the  eye  loses  its  sensibility  in  a 
feeble  light.  In  those  regions  which  are  farthest 
removed  from  the  centre  of  direct  vision,  the  sensi- 
bility to  red  is  almost  annihilated;  red  can  no 
longer  be  seen  indirectly,  when  green  is  still  seen 
very  plainly.  Look,  for  instance,  indirectly  at  a 
geranium  plant  with  red  flowers ;  turn  slowly  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  vision  will  become  more 
and  more  oblique.  At  a  certain  moment,  the  red 
spots  of  the  flowers  will  disappear,  and  yet  you  will 
still  see  the  ensemble,  even  the  outlines  of  the  green 
plant.  It  is  because  the  centre  only  of  the  retina 
is  very  sensible  to  red  that  rooms  hung  with  this 
color  seem  so  difficult  to  light  up ;  only  a  very 
brilliant  zone  is  seen,  which  is  surrounded  at  the 
extremities  of  the  field  of  vision  by  a  great  obscurity. 

We  come  here  to  the  most  delicate  problem  of 
visual  sensation  j  the  eye  does  not  appreciate  only 
colors  and  the  gradations  of  light,  it  plunges  beneath 
the  picture  of  the  image  to  seize  on  distances  and 
forms ;  it  sounds  space.  How  is  this  done  ?  By 
what  process  do  we  go  beyond  the  retinary  image 
to  the  things  themselves  which  produce  it  ?  What 
correspondence  can  establish  itself  between  the 
brain  and  the  luminous  points  ?  How  do  we  come 
to  have  a  conception  of  the  distances  which  separate 
from  the  common  focus  of  sensations  the  objects 
even  of  these  sensations  ?  These  questions  have, 
during  all  time,  embarrassed  science ;  there  is  here 
something  else  beside  a  purely  physical  phenomenon, 
it  is  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a  phenomenon  ; 
the  image  is  a  sign,  a  symbol  behind  which  we 
divine  space.  To  divine  it  would  be  still  nothing, 
but  we  measure  it.  It  is  the  mind  which  runs  on 
the  luminous  ray,  and  which  stops  on  it  at  a  deter- 
mined point.  It  is  the  mind  which  judges  that  this 
is  near  and  that  is  far ;  it  is  it  which  rounds  the 
circumference  into  a  sphere ;  which  unrolls  the  sur- 
face of  a  plain  to  the  horizon  ;  which  sees  two  lines 
parallel  that  the  eye  perceives  convergent ;  which 
thrusts  back  bodies  to  their  true  depth ;  whi  ch 
divines  forms  from  shadows  and  solids  from  sur- 
faces. 

How  does  this  wonderful  education  of  thought 
take  place  ?  Some  pretend  that  the  eye  is  sufficient ; 
others,  that  the  eye  could  not  do  it  without  the  help 
of  another  sense,  which  is  touch.  According  to  the 
first,  we  perceive  distance  directly  ;  according  to  the 
second,  the  faculty  of  appreciating  distance  is  not 
innate,  inherent  in  the  visual  apparatus,  it  is  simply 
a  conquest  of  reason  and  experience.  If  there  is  a 
sort  of  pre-established  harmony  between  the  cause 
of  the  impressions  and  the  organ  which  receives 
them,  an  exact  and  necessary  correspondence  must 
produce  itself  spontaneously  between  the  localization 
of  the  images  and  the  localization  of  the  objects. 
M.  Giraud-Teulon,  who  has  occupied  himself  a  good 
deal  with  the  theory  of  binocular  vision,  admits  that 
the  retina,  when  struck  by  a  luminous  ray,  is  con- 
scious of  the  direction  of  this  ray.  Two  retinary  points 
touched  at  the  same  time  in  both  eyes  by  rays  coming 
from  a  luminous  point,  feel  two  directions,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  and  at  the  intersection  of  these  direc- 
tions a  point  of  which  the  distance  is  determined  by 
a  kind  of  geometrical  triangulation.     In  this  theory, 
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it  is  not  the  retinary  image  which  the  eye  perceives ; 
through  this  image,  and  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
visual  ray,  it  discerns  the  object  itself  at  the  place  it 
occupies.  The  image  of  an  object  is  always  reversed 
on  the  retina ;  we  nevertheless  see  objects  right  be- 
cause we  return  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the  im- 
pression without  stopping  at  the  retinary  image. 
The  empirical  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  nearer  the 
truth  ;  the  phenomenon  of  vision  is  not  purely  mate- 
rial, it  commences  in  the  senses,  it  ends  in  the  mind. 
The  sense  which  occupies  us  does  not  differ  in  this 
point  from  the  others, — from  touch,  for  example. 
Hold  a  marble  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  you  will  immediately  have  the  sensation  that  you 
touch  something  round.  This  judgment,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  mental  phenomena ;  in 
fact,  one  has  two  separate  sensations,  limited  to  •  lit- 
tle surfaces  which  are  almost  plane.  The  idea  of 
unity,  the  idea  of  roundness,  arise,  however,  in  the 
mind ;  but  modify  the  familiar  circumstances  of 
these  phenomena,  cross  two  fingers,  and  lean  them 
lightly  on  the  marble  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
roll  a  little  from  right  to  left.  You  will  believe  you 
touch  two  marbles  instead  of  one,  and  the  sensation 
will  remain  very  clearly  double,  even  when  you 
know  that  you  will  see  only  one  object  between  your 
fingers.  Something  similar  takes  place  in  the 
eyes ;  the  two  retinary  images  painted  by  one  object 
are  distinct,  still  more,  they  are  never  quite  alike. 
One  can  easily  convince  one's  self  of  this  by  holding 
a  finger  at  some  distance  from  the  face  and  closing 
one  eye,  then  the  other.  In  both  cases,  the  raised 
finger  does  not  conceal  the  same  objects.  A  body 
appears  always  to  each  of  the  eyes  under  a  some- 
what different  face :  the  two  images  are  dissimilar, 
and,  the  nearer  the  body  is,  the  less  they  resemble 
each  other ;  but,»in  spite  of  these  differences,  they 
give  a  single  sensation.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the 
two  images  are  confounded  ;  never  being  identical, 
they  cannot  quite  cover  each  other  like  two  cuttings 
having  the  same  outlines;  but  the  dualism  of  the  im- 
pressions does  not  prevent  the  unity  of  the  sensation. 
Reciprocally,  when  two  images,  two  photographs,  for 
instance,  taken  under  angles  a  little  different,  strike 
on  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  sim-- 
pie  sensation,  we  believe  to  have  before  us  a  single 
body.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  constructed  the 
instrument,  now  so  familiar,  that  is  called  the  stereo- 
scope ;  two  pictures  are  introduced  into  it  like  those 
which  would  present  themselves  separately  to  the 
right  eye  and  the  left  eye,  which  give  to  both  eyes, 
when  they  look  together,  the  illusion  of  a  single  pic- 
ture in  which  the  objects  preserve  the  natural  relief. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  to  remark,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Painting,  that  both  eyes  do  not  perceive 
quite  the  same  picture,  that  one  sees  a  little  more  of 
the  right  of  objects,  the  other  a  little  more  of  the  left. 
Not  having  the  same  position  in  space,  they  are 
the  points  of  view  of  two  pictures  a  little  different. 
It  will  be  divined  on  reflection,  and  the  experience 
of  the  stereoscope  demonstrates  it,  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  depths  and  distances  depends  on  this  dualism. 
If,  closing  one  eye,  we  look  with  the  other,  we  have, 
it  is  true,  the  perception  of  distances;  but  the  judg- 
ments one  arrives  at  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  knowledge  already  acquired  by 
the  long  experience  of  binocular  vision.  There  are 
few  pictures,  moreover,  in  which  there  are  no  lines 
which  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  appreciation  of 
depths ;  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  figure  of  men 
and  animals,  the  height  of  trees  and  of  buildings, 
that  the  presence  of  such  objects  in  an  image  fur- 


nishes immediate  data  to  measure  others.  The 
shadows  projected,  their  magnitude,  the  inclination 
which  they  present,  are  a  great  assistance  to  us  also, 
as  are  the  perspective  directions  and  the  diminution 
of  light  with  distance ;  but,  it  should  be  remarked,  it 
is  the  mind  only  which  works  on  these  data.  A  single 
eye  judges  distances  in  the  manner  that  we  appreci- 
ate them  ideally  in  the  picture  of  a  painter.  In  or- 
dinary vision,  things  take  place  differently,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  define  the  exact  part  of  the  binocu- 
lar sight  in  the  sensation  of  relief  and  in  the  percep- 
tion of  distance.  It  might  be  supposed,  and  this 
opinion  has  in  fact  been  maintained,  that  the  mobility 
of  the  eyes  had  some  share  in  it :  if  one  looks  atten- 
tively into  a  stereoscope,  one  will  see  that  the  two 
images  are  not  really  perfectly  blended  except  at  the 
points  on  which  the  direct  vision  is  fixed  ;  in  the  field 
of  indirect  vision,  there  is  always  a  little  confusion, 
caused  by  the  struggling  of  the  two  images.  The 
eye  must  turn  itself  everywhere  on  the  stereoscopic 
picture  to  seize  fully  on  all  the  forms.  The  move- 
ments, the  slow  wanderings  of  the  look,' render  the 
relief  more  sensible,  but  the  fixed  eye  is  also  capable 
of  seizing  it.  Dove  has  shown  that  the  stereoscopic 
illusion  is  still  produced  when  the  images  are  lighted 
by  an  electric  spark  which  shines  only  during  the 
one  fortieth  of  a  second.  Thus  two  impressions  are 
confounded  in  an  infinitely  short  time  into  a  single 
sensation. 

The  mind  has  the  sovereign  share  in  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon ;  the  explanation  must  not  be 
sought  in  the  operation  of  the  nerves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brain,  or  in  preordained  dispositions  and  cor- 
respondences of  the  retinary  points  ;  anatomy  and 
optics  confute  these  fragile  hypotheses.  No,  the 
sensorium  receives  clearly  two  distinct  impressions, 
the  more  distinct  when  the  object  is  near;  the  mind, 
educated  by  a  long  experience,  interprets  these  two 
impressions,  and  the  idea  which  it  receives  from 
them  is  an  idea  which  agrees  and  accommodates 
itself  with  the  reality  of  things.  This  mental  opera- 
tion takes  place  with  the  security  and  rapidity  of  an 
instinct,  and  consequently  is  divested  of  any  phe- 
nomenon of  consciousness.  However,  and  words 
fail  here  to  express  acts  of  the  inward  life  on  which 
psychological  attention  has  never  been  turned,  the 
sensorium  has  to  make  an  effort  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  less,  in  order  to  mix  the  two  impressions 
caused  by  an  object;  this  effort  diminishes  when 
the  object  recedes,  and  increases  when  it  approaches. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  variations  of  this  cere- 
bral work  which  give  us  the  perception  of  dis- 
tances. 

Materially,  physiologically,  the  two  retinary  im- 
ages never  blend ;  they  remain  always  distinct ;  it  is 
the  mind  only  which  unites  them.  Dove  has  fur- 
nished a  very  remarkable  proof  of  this.  We  call 
those  bodies  brilliant  which  can  reflect  a  ray  of  light 
into  one  of  our  eyes,  without  reflecting  it  into  the  . 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  look  at  them, 
closing  alternately  the  right  eye  and  the  left,  they 
are  lighted  quite  differently.  Let  an  even  surface, 
white  on  a  stereoscopic  image,  —  the  right,  for  in- 
stance, be  painted  in  black  on  the  left  image,  and  in 
the  instrument  it  will  appear  brilliant  like  a  metallic 
surface,  even  when  the  paper  is  entirely  dull  and 
dark.  Whence  comes  this  strange  illusion  ?  From 
one  eye  receiving  light  from  the  surface  in  question, 
while  the  other  receives  none,  —  a  character  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  brilliant  bodies.  The 
two  impressions  received  in  this  case  must  remain 
absolutely  and  materially  distinct,  since  it  is  the 
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hostility  itself  of  these  impressions  which  causes 
here  the  illusion  of  the  stereoscopic  brilliancy.  If 
the  two  impressions  blended  as  two  colors  mingle 
together,  we  should  see,  from  the  mixture  of  the 
black  and  the  white,  a  dull  gray  surface  ;  now  this 
does  not  take  place.  The  two  impressions,  far  from 
mingling  together,  remain  independent  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  opposition.  It  is  the  mind  which  unites 
them.     It  requires  two  signs  to  perceive  an  object. 

Colors,  changing  forms,  qualities,  conditions,  and 
different  movements  are  material  symbols  through 
which  the  rational  soul  perceives  eternal  laws,  an- 
terior and  superior  to  phenomena.  The  senses  are 
more  or  less  imperfect,  their  impressions  are  more 
or  less  obtuse ;  it  matters  little,  if  the  mind  in  these 
broken  fragments  of  a  mirror  has  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  reflection  of  the  absolute,  if  the  intelli- 
gence, master  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  able  to  con- 
struct artificial  senses,  and  succeeds  in  measuring 
forces  of  which  the  human  organism  receives  only 
an  indirect  and  distant  counter-shock.  The  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  supposing  an  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  the  organs  and  a  native  harmony  between 
the  subject  and  the  object,  is  powerless  before  pure 
science,  which  demonstrates  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner that  the  organs  are  imperfect ;  that  nothing  in 
the  human  being  any  more  than  in  the  animals  is 
finished,  definitive ;  that  one  perceive  everywhere 
the  trace  of  past  metamorphoses,  and  that  one  feels 
everywhere  at  the  same  time  instability  and  flexi- 
bility. Philosophy  must  neither  be  deaf  nor  blind, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  science  of  facts ; 
facts  are  like  a  door  of  which  it  alone,  in  reality, 
will  keep  the. key.  This  rapid  study  on  the  eye 
and  vision  must  make  it  clearly  understood,  for 
to  what  has  brought  us  the  criticism  of  the  eye  as 
an  optical  instrument  and  as  an  apparatus  of  sensi- 
bility? Is  it  not  to  this  precious  conclusion  that 
experience  and  reasoning  enjoy  in  the  phenomenon 
of  vision  a  preponderating  role,  that  man  learns  to 
make  use  of  incomplete  senses  to  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge more  and  more  perfect  of  the  external  world  ; 
finally,  that  corporal  matter  is  only  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent mantle  thrown  between  our  mind  and  time, 
space  and  the  absolute  ? 
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ENGLISH  WAYS. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  soci- 
ety an  American  lady  residing  in  England,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
With  great  frankness  she  declared  her  entire  disen- 
chantment concerning  New  York.  The  streets  of 
that  metropolis  seemed  to  her  very  narrow  and  very 
dirty,  after  her  experience  of  London  ;  and,  above 
all,  she  found  herself  most  uncomfortable  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  cabs.  To  be  forced  to  plod  up  and 
down  the  American  thoroughfares,  with  no  refuge 
from  pedestrianism  but  in  an  omnibus,  a  carriage,  or 
a  street  car,  and  to  be  debarred  from  going  to  par- 
ties or  theatres  in  wet  weather,  because  there  were 
no  "hansoms"  or  "four-wheelers"  for  which  she 
could  send  her  maid,  seemed  to  her  unendurable  in- 
conveniences;  and  she  had  come  back  to  England 
fully  satisfied  with  a  temporary  sojourn  in  her  own 
country,  and  ready  to  settle  down  here  contentedly 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

No  doubt  the  English  cabs,  and  more  especially 
the  cabs  of  London,  are  dear  and  dirty.  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  they  will  not  bear  a  moment's  com- 
parison with  the  cabs  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  European  capitals.     English  editors 


tell  us  this  often  enough,  and  without  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  cab  proprietors.  But  to  Americans, 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the 
kind  at  home,  the  English  cabs  are  a  positive  luxu- 
ry, and  their  fares  are  ridiculously  cheap.  Even 
the  English  omnibus  —  that  unventilated  box  upon 
wheels  —  that  combination  of  inconveniences  — 
possesses  several  advantages  over  the  omnibus  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  omnibus  is  more 
roomy  and  the  seats  are  more  comfortably  cush- 
ioned, and  the  windows  will  let  down  so  as  to  admit 
fresh  air ;  but  still  it  is  but  very  few  removes  from 
that  Texan  stage-coach,  in  regard  to  which  a  trav- 
eller indignantly  observed  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  for  a  ride  and  walk  the  whole  distance,  but  he  'd 
be  hanged  if  he  would  carry  a  fence  rail  to  pry  the 
coach  out  of  the  mud-holes.  He  who  rides  in  an 
American  omnibus  works  his  own  passage.  There 
is  no  conductor  to  stop  the  vehicle  and  open  the 
door  for  him  when  he  wants  to  get  in  or  out ;  he 
must  pass  his  fare  up  to  the  driver  through  a  round 
hole  in  the  roof,  and  as  the  driver  has  double  duties 
to  perform,  it  is  problematical  when  the  passenger 
will  receive  his  change  ;  he  must  vacate  his  seat  and 
hang  on  to  the  straps  whenever  a  lady  wishes  to  en- 
ter the  crowded  'bus,  since  there  ai'e  no  limits  to 
American  politeness,  and  no  regulations  enforced  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  that  the  omnibus  is  to  car- 
ry ;  and,  lastly,  if  he  happens  to  sit  near  the  hole  in 
the  roof  through  which  the  fares  are  handed  to  the 
driver,  he  must  pay  everybody's  money,  and  be  held 
responsible  for  the  change. 

An  English  omnibus  has  its  faults ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  sometimes  "  full  inside,"  while  in  every 
American  omnibus  there  is  always  "  room  for  one 
more."  An  English  omnibus  has  seats  outside, 
which  gentlemen  prefer  in  any.  decent  sort  of 
weather.  And,  best  of  all,  it  also  has  a  conductor, 
who  will  attend  to  your  entrance  and  exit,  receive 
your  money,  and  sometimes  remember  to  let  you 
out  within  a  few  squares  of  your  destination.  It  is 
related  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  that,  when  he 
desired  to  leave  an  American  omnibus,  he  shouted 
through  the  pay-hole  to  the  driver,  and  when  he 
desired  to  pay  his  fare  he  pulled  the  check-rein  and 
stopped  the  vehicle.  These  proceedings,  although 
they  excited  much  ridicule,  seem  to  me  perfectly 
natural.  Old  fogey  as  England  is  considered,  it  is 
many  years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  public 
conveyances,  and  in  several  other  matters  quite  as 
important.  Doubtless  the  English  omnibuses  may 
be  capable  of  great  improvements  ;  no  one  can  ride 
in  them  and  not  agree  with  this  opinion ;  but  it  is 
not  for  Americans  to  cast  a  stone  at  a  means  of  loco- 
motion far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fares  are  the  same  for  all 
distances,  and  where  foolish  laws  prevent  the  omni- 
buses from  running  on  Sundays,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  people  wish  to  travel  about. 

I  do  not  forget  the  American  street-railways, 
which  many  persons  and  many  journals  are  now 
anxious  to  have  introduced  into  England.  If 
George  Francis  Train  had  been  more  of  a  business 
man,  and  less  of  a  buncombe  orator,  this  experiment 
would  have  been  tried  in  London  long  ago ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  which  he  managed  to  create 
against  his  own  scheme,  the  project  of  street-railways 
now  has  so  many  and  such  influential  friends,  that 
well-informed  journalists  predict  that  these  railways 
will  soon  supersede  the  omnibuses.  If  these  predic- 
tions prove  correct,  there  are  large  fortunes  to  be 
realized  by  the  omnibus  proprietors,  who  have  only 
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to  follow  the  example  of  their  American  brethren 
by  first  claiming  indemnities  for  the  loss  of  their 
routes,  and  then  investing  the  money  thus  acquired 
in  the  stock  of  the  railway  companies.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  street-railroads  in  England  will  pay. 
In  America  the  dividends  are  something  enormous, 

—  forty  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid  by  some 
companies.  Legislators  and  lobby-agents  grow  rich 
upon  the  bribes  offered  to  secure  the  passage  of 
Acts  permitting  the  streets  to  be  occupied  by  these 
railroads.     I  believe  that  the  Birkenhead  railway 

—  tramway,  it  is  called  in  England  —  is  very  re- 
munerative ;  and  in  the  little  Spanish  town  of 
Jerez,  whence  almost  all  the  best  sherry  is  exported, 
I  found  that  the  street-railway  was  regarded  as  a 
profitable  investment.  How  much  greater,  then, 
will  be  the  gains  of  the  tramway  companies  in  such 
a  place  as  London,  which  is  a  city  of  suburbs  and 
magnificent  distances,  and  in  which  the  daily  travel 
is  almost  incalculable  !  But  if  my  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  matter  could  have  any  weight  with 
members  of  Parliament,  I  would  beg  of  them  not  to 
grant  charters  for  any  street-railway  companies 
before  sending  a  commission  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  inquire  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  percentage  of  the  profits  of  the 
companies  should  not  be  paid  to  the  local  govern- 
ment as  the  price  of  the  right  of  way.  Most  of  the 
present  companies  in  American  cities  have  escaped 
from  this  just  debt  by  ignoring  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  obtaining  their  charters  —  generally 
by  direct  purchase  —  from  the  State  legislatures; 
but  so  powerful  has  been  the  agitation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  future  corporations  will  be  compelled 
to  insert  a  clause  giving  the  local  taxpayers  a  share 
of  their  earnings,  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
streets  clean  and  in  repair.  Such  a  clause  ought  to 
be  forced,  into  every  English  charter.  There  is  no 
better  model  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
preserves  its  inhabitants  from  all  State  taxation  by 
simply  levying  a  percentage  upon  every  ticket 
issued  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  Com- 
pany. Again,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  English  omnibus  proprietors  will  not  volun- 
tarily adopt  the  transfer-ticket  system,  which  works 
so  admirably  in  Paris.  The  railway  proprietors 
will  be  just  as  obstinate,  unless  the  law  steps  in  to 
compel  them  to  accommodate  the  public.  In  New 
York,  where  this  point  was  overlooked  in  the  char- 
ters, the  companies  refuse  to  issue  transfer-tickets, 
although  they  are  almost  all  owned  by  the  same 
capitalists ;  but  in  Philadelphia  you  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  your  route  as  often  as  you  please, 
for  the  same  fare,  so  long  as  you  are  travelling  in 
the  same  general  direction. 

Then  the  shameful  over-crowding  peculiar  to  the 
American  street-cars  should  be  prevented  by  strict 
legislation ;  for  in  the  United  States  the  passengers 
are  packed  into  the  cars  as  closely,  but  not  as  com- 
fortably, as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  seats  or  no  seats, 
ventilation  or  no  ventilation,  and  all  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  press  are  unavailing.  If  an  occasional 
death,  frequent  accidents,  and  life-long  illnesses 
result  from  this  practice,  the  companies  console 
themselves  with  their  enormous  dividends ;  for  "  cor- 
porations have  no  souls."  Besides  this,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  street-railways  do  encumber  the  thorough- 
fares and  impede  the  business-traffic,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  underground  railways,  when 
their  ramifications  beneath  the  streets  are  perfected, 
will  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  American  tram- 


ways in  England.  Concerning  these  and  a  hundred 
other  very  important  points  of  detail,  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  could  readily  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  charters  for 
street-railroads  will  be  granted  until  the  subject  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

The  substitutes  for  cabs  in  America  are  hackney- 
coaches,  —  lumbering  two-horsed  carriages,  little 
used  by  the  citizens,  except  at  Irish  funerals,  but 
left  free  to  victimize  poor  strangers.  Nominally 
under  the  control  of  the  police,  the  drivers,  who  are 
generally  roughs,  or  ruffians,  as  Dickens  rechristens 
them,  contrive  to  evade  all  the  efforts  of  vigilant 
officials,  like  Inspector  Brackett,  to  keep  them  in 
order. 

Printed  rates  of  fares  are  directed  to  be  placed  in 
every  coach,  and  the  drivers  hide  them  under  the 
cushions  or  floor-cloths,  where  travellers  can  never 
find  them.  Legally  the  fare  is  fifty  cents  —  two 
shillings  English  —  per  mile ;  but  practically  the 
passenger  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  driver,  who  will 
not  accept  less  than  one  dollar  —  four  shillings 
English —  for  any  distance,  however  short,  and  who 
will  coolly  drive  off  with  your  trunks  in  the  day- 
time, or  knock  you  down  in  the  night-time,  if  you 
resist  his  demands,  which  are  uniformly  extortion- 
ate. The  law  directs  him  to  give  you  a  ticket,  with 
his  number  inscribed,  when  you  engage  his  coach. 
Practically  he  never  does  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
abuses  you  manfully  if  you  ask  for  his  ticket.  Com- 
pare these  dear  and  dangerous  hackney-coaches 
with  the  cabs  of  England.  You  have  only  to  step 
into  the  street,  or  send  out  a  servant,  and  your  cab 
is  immediately  at  your  service.  For  sixpence  a 
mile,  or  two-and-sixpcnce  an  hour,  —  the  legal  fare 
is  two  shillings,  —  you  may  ride  wherever  you  please. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  distance,  police- notices 
are  plentifully  posted,  detailing  the  exact  fares  be- 
tween various  localities,  —  a  device  unknown  to  the 
inventive  Americans.  If  you  quarrel  with  your 
cabman,  you  may  order  him  to  drive  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  and  have  the  affair  settled  at  once. 
A  London  cabman  dare  not  disobey  such  an  order  ; 
a  New  York  driver  would  tip  you  into  the  East 
River  first. 

Unquestionably  the  London  cabbies  always  want 
more  than  their  just  fares,  and  usually  manage  to 
get  it ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rather  inclined  to 
whine  than  to  be  insolent,  and,  except  with  drunk- 
en men,  they  are  seldom  quarrelsome.  I  have 
lived  two  years  in  England,  have  employed  cabmen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  much  more 
frequently  than  the  majority  of  people,  and  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  dispute  which  an  extra  sixpence 
did  not  satisfactorily  settle.  There  are  people  who 
upon  principle  would  not  give  an  extra  sixpence  to 
settle  anything  ;  but  they  are  not  Americans,  or  else 
they  are  better  fitted  for  another  world,  where  there 
is  no  small  change.  Even  such  persons  will  admit, 
however,  that  it  js  better  to  be  begged  for  money 
than  to  be  knocked  down  and  robbed  of  it ;  and 
this  13  just  the  distinction  between  English  and 
American  cabmen.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  all  the 
English  cabbies  are  beggars.  They  have  no  fixed 
idea  of  the  just  amount  of  their  fares.  If  you  hand 
them  what  you  think  right,  and  walk  off',  they  drive 
away  ;  if  you  hesitate,  they  begin  to  talk  about  the 
bad  weather,  and  rough  roads,  and  long  distances, 
and  ask  you  for  more  money.  They  never  have 
change  ;  and  should  you  venture  to  say,  "  How 
much  ?  "  they  regard  you  as  fair  game,  and  name 
any  price  less  than  a  sovereign.     During  the  recent 
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strikes,  I  amused  myself  by  considering  what  the 
results  would  be  if  every  cabman  were  paid  his 
exact  fare  by  every  passenger.  Why,  in  the  first 
place,  the  cabman's  receipts  would  be  cut  down  at 
least  one  third.  Imagine  the  consequences  for 
yourselves.  This  may  be  an  argument  for  raising 
the  legal  fares  of  the  cabs;  but  that  is  a  matter  be- 
yond my  province.  I  only  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  England,  is  the  dealing  between  a  cab-dri- 
ver and  his  jnssenger  conducted  upon  business  prin- 
ciples, —  s.o  much  service  for  so  much  money.  You 
have  often  heard  cabmen  say,  "  My  horse  is  lame, 
sir ; "  or  "  I  've  driven  very  fast,  sir ; "  or  "  It 's  a  rainy 
night,  sir  ; "  or  I  'd  like  to  drink  your  health,  sir,"  as 
an  excuse  for  receiving  more  than  the  law  allows; 
but  nobody  ever  heard  a  cabman  say,  "  You  have 
given  me  more  than  my  fare,"  sir ;  or  "  this  shilling 
belongs  to  you,  sir,  as  I  've  driven  you  only  a  mile." 
One  night  after  a  dinner-party,  having  carelessly 
put  my  gold  and  silver  together  in  my  vest  pocket, 
I  paid  the  cabmen  sovereigns  for  shillings,  and  half- 
sovereigns  for  sixpences,  in  the  dark  ;  but  neither 
at  my  host's  house  nor  at  my  hotel  did  any  cabman 
call  to  refund  the  money.  I  do  not  deduce  from 
this  accident  that  all  cabmen  are  thieves  ;  I  merely 
state  that  English  cabmen  swindle  you  more  civilly 
than  most  others.  Only  at  Paris  is  the  pour-loire  so 
fixed  a  charge  that  no  intelligent  person  need  be 
humbugged. 

To  my  countrymen  anxious  to  see  London  I  give 
this  advice,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  formula  of  the 
guide-books  about  riding  on  the  top  of  the  omni- 
buses :  Walk  till  you  are  tired,  and  then  call  a  cab 
to  convey  you  back  to  your  hotel  or  to  your  pre- 
destined terminus. 

In  walking  about  London  you  will  always  find 
amusement,  and  often  instruction.  No  American's 
education  is  complete  until  he  has  come  to  England, 
and  studied  attentively  the  country  and  the  people. 
No  Englishman's  education  is  complete  until  he  has 
made  a  similar  study  of  America.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  so  much  alike,  and  yet  so  different,  that  at 
every  step  there  is  something  new  to  learn  —  some- 
thing to  imitate  —  something  to  avoid.  In  some 
respects,  the  Americans  are  centuries  in  advance  of 
the  English  people ;  in  others,  we  transatlantic 
folks,  compared  with  the  English,  are  barbarians. 
If  I  were  forced  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  in  a  single  sentence,  I  should  say  that 
the  English  are  too  fond  of  retaining  old  ideas  be- 
cause they  are  old,  and  that  the  Americans  are  too 
fond  of  adopting  new  ideas  because  they  are  new. 
Too  much  Conservatism  versus  too  rapid  Progress,  — 
this  is  England  and  America  in  a  nut-shell.  A  dear 
old  English  friend,  named  Robert  Hanna,  who  in- 
structed me  in  my  youth,  and  taught  me  to  love 
this  country  next  to  my  own,  put  the  same  thought 
into  another  form.  "  England,"  said  he,  "  has  too 
much  law,  and  America  too  little."  Not  to  take 
the  reader  further  away  from  thetfeubject  of  which  I 
began  to  write,  I  own  that  these  thoughts  occurred 
to  me,  as  they  probably  have  to  many  others,  when 
I  first  drove  about  in  a  hansom,  and  saw  something 
of  the  mysterieg  of  London.  Along  your  hap-hazard 
route  you  notice  on  every  hand  some  proofs  of  the 
ultra-Conservatism  of  England.  Across  certain 
streets,  for  instance,  you  see  iron  railings  erected, 
with  a  gate,  and  sometimes  a  gate-keeper. 

These  streets  are  not  always  the  most  unfre- 
quented. Southampton  Street,  Strand,  one  of  the 
busiest  thoroughfares  in  London,  is  thus  barred  and 
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disgraced.  Upon  inquiring,  you  learn  that  such 
streets  are  the  property  of  noblemen ;  that  the  gates 
are  closed  at  fixed  hours  by  the  nobleman's  com- 
mands ;  and  that,  in  order  to  show  that  public  traf- 
fic is  permitted  on  sufferance,  and  to  prevent  any 
desuetude  of  legal  rights,  the  gates  are  shut  formally 
once  a  year,  no  matter  how  much  the  public  may 
be  inconvenienced.  Would  any  other  people  than 
the  English  permit  this  ?  Riding  farther,  you  dis- 
cover that  the  transit  of  a  cab  across  a  public  park 
is  forbidden  by  somebody  who  signs  himself  "  George 
Ranger,"  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  drive  miles 
out  of  your  way  in  consequence.  Would  any  other 
people  than  the  English  submit  to  this  ?  Arrived 
at  another  park  in  the  evening,  you  see  a  number 
of  men  and  women  walking  about  disconsolately 
inside,  and  you  are  informed  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  get  out,  the  gates  being  locked  at  nine 
o'clock.  You  also  discover  that,  although  the 
gates  of  this  park  are  closed,  officials  are  at  hand  to 
open  them  for  cabs  and  carriages,  and  that  these 
useless  officials,  who  merely  represent  a  public  an- 
noyance, are  salaried  by  the  Crown,  to  whom  the 
parks  belong.  The  Crown  in  England  means  the 
people.  Would  any  other  people  than  the  English 
submit  to  be  badgered  and  worried  like  this  ?  You 
attempt  to  drive  out  to  the  suburbs,  or  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  other,  and  toll-keep- 
ers present  themselves,  and  mulct  you  of  what  is 
virtually  a  fine  for  passing  from  street  to  street. 
Englishmen  know  that  turnpike  and  bridge  tolls  in 
a  great  metropolis  are  nuisances  which  should  be 
abolished ;  but  the  British  argument,  "  It  has  always 
been  so,"  covers  all  these  cases.  No  foreigner  can 
help  feeling  that  all  such  weeds  in  the  fair  garden 
of  England  ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

The  symbol  of  English  Conservatism  is  the  guin- 
ea. There  is  no  such  coin  issued  from  the  mint. 
It  was  obsolete  years  ago.  The  pound  or  sovereign 
has  entirely  replaced  it.  Yet  it  lives  in  the  charges 
of  shopkeepers  and  theatrical  managers  and  bene- 
volent societies.*  Whenever  you  are  charged  a  guin- 
ea for  anything,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  shilling.  The  Eng- 
lish press  never  exposes  this  swindle,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  writers  are  always  paid  by  the  pub- 
lishers so  many  guineas  a  column  or  so  many  guin- 
eas a  page.  It  would  be  fairer  and  more  business- 
like to  say  so  many  pounds,  so  many  shillings  ;  but 
the  writers  perfectly  understand  that,  if  this  were 
the  rule,  their  recompense  would  soon  be  the  pounds 
without  the  shillings,  and  so  they  have  no  interest 
in  attacking  the  guinea  nuisance.  But  these  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  remember  that,  while  they  receive 
guineas,  they  also  pay  out  guineas,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  on  everything,  from  theatre-boxes  to  silk  hats, 
they  lose  more  than  they  gain.  A  single  leader  in 
the  Times,  a  few  squibs  from  Punch,  and  this  swin- 
dle would  be  extinguished.  It  exists  simply  because 
it  has  existed,  and  it  robs  the  rich  just  as  the  farthing 
swindle  robs  the  poor.  At  the  cheap  shops  in  Eng- 
land you  may  see  articles  marked  in  large  letters, 
"  ONE  SHILLING,"  and  then  in  smaller  letters 
"  elevenpence,"  and  then  in  smaller  letters  still, 
almost  illegible  to  those  who  do  not  wear  spectacles, 
"  three  farthings."  These  are  goods  sold  at  more 
honest  shops  for  eighteenpence.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  shrewd  British  matron  are  attracted,  first  of  all, 
by  the  staring  announcement  of  "  one  shilling." 
She  does  not  see  the  "  elevenpence  "  until  she  is 
half-way  into  the  shop,  and  the  "  three  farthings  " 
are  unknown  to  her  until  she  meets  them  in  the 
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bill.  Sauntering  by  one  of  these  shops,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  proprietor  seemed  to  be  disengaged,  I 
stepped  in  and  asked  him,  among  other  questions, 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  business  if  he 
were  boldly  to  advertise  his  goods  at  "  two  shillings," 
instead  of  the  deceptive  "  one  shilling  elevenpence 
three  farthings."  "  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  —  I  don't 
pretend  to  give  his  exact  words, — ."  it  would  show 
that  I  did  n't  understand  human  nature,  and  I  might 
as  well  quit  the  business."  Perhaps  the  guinea 
swindlers  understand  human  nature  also ;  but  the 
farthing  swindlers  have  this  advantage  over  them,  — 
there  is  such  a  coin  as  a  farthing,  while  a  guinea  is 
an  impossibility.  No  London  shopkeeper  of  the 
present  day  ever  received  one  over  the  counter,  and 
every  tradesman  knows  that  he  is  taking  an  extra 
shilling  out  of  your  pocket  dishonestly,  —  pleading, 
of  course,  custom  for  his  excuse,  —  when  he  sells  his 
wares  for  a  guinea  instead  of  a  pound.  But  when 
Napoleon  called  the  English  "  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers," —  an  epigram  far  from  true,  —  his  satire 
was  more  bitter  than  he  knew. 

If  all  the  English  resembled  their  shopkeepers 
they  would  be  completely  contemptible ;  for  the 
British  shopkeeper's  first  lesson  is  to  cringe  to  his 
rich  customers ;  his  second  lesson  is  to  bully  his 
poor  customers.  A  thoroughly  trained  English  waiter 
says  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  when  you  tell  him  to  bring  a 
scuttle  of  coals,  and  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  when  you 
inform  him  that  he  is  an  unmitigated  blockhead. 
The  British  shopkeeper  appears  to  believe  this  the 
true  manly  model;  and,  if  you  are  an  American, 
he  disgusts  you  with  his  servility  as  much  as  he  robs 
you  in  his  bill.  In  Paris  you  are  robbed  as  badly, 
but  there  you  expect  it.  What  a  relief  it  is  to  find 
that  many  English  shops  employ  women  as  clerks ! 
for  the  women  are  always  more  independent  than 
the  men.  Being  women  they  cannot  quite  cringe. 
Even  Mrs  Heep,  in  David  Copperfield,  is  not  so 
aggravatingly  'umble  as  her  son  Uriah. 

No  foreigner  can  be  many  hours  in  England  with- 
out observing  the  peculiar  relationship  between  roy- 
alty and  trade.  He  sees  over  every  other  shop 
signs  such  as  these,  —  "  Gunmaker  to  the  Queen," 
"  Breeches-maker  to  the  Queen,"  "  Staymaker  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,"  "  Whipmaker  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales."  At  first  he  im- 
agines that  these  must  be  the  best  shops  in  London. 
Before  long  he  discovers  that  they  are  only  the 
dearest.  After  a  while  he  learns  that  the  Queen 
has  apparently  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  gunmakers, 
breeches-makers,  and  staymakers  in  her  service, 
and  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are 
equally  well  supplied.  A  few  questions  will  teach 
him  that  royalty  never  heard  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  who  parade  its  names  in  front  of  their  doors. 
Pecuniary  or  other  influence  has  procured  them  a 
bit  of  parchment  from  some  subordinate,  and  their 
sign  is  painted  in  large  letters  to  astonish  the  igno- 
rant, and  is  bedecked  with  the  royal  arms  to  con- 
vince the  sceptical.  English  people  are  very  seldom 
taken  in  by  this  humbug.  If  a  costermonger  were 
to  announce  himself  as  "Purveyor  of  Potatoes  to 
her  Majesty,"  or  if  a  chimney-sweep  were  to  put  at 
the  top  of  his  card,  —  as  one  of  them  has  done, — 
"By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Family," 
no  Englishman  would  be  surprised.  'This  sham 
parade  of  royal  custom  is  a  catch  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  and,  if  he  be  at  all  economical,  it 
only  tells  him  at  which  shops  not  to  deal.  But 
with  foreigners  the  case  is  different.  A  tradesman 
whose  only  claim  to  reputation  is  that  he  furnishes 


his  goods  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  assured  me  that 
during  the  summer,  when  the  London  season  was 
over  and  all  the  fashionables  had  left  town,  his  em- 
ployees were  kept  busy  by  the  Americans,  who  came 
over  just  at  the  time  when  London  was  deserted, 
and  stopped  here  long  enough  to  order  his  goods 
before  leaving  for  Paris.  Let  me  warn  my  com- 
patriots against  putting  their  trust  in  any  prince's 
name  over  a  shop-front. 

Already  it  has  come  to  be  understood  in  England 
that  the  best  shops  are  those  which  make  no  parade 
of  royal  patronage.  High-sounding  names  over  the 
door  are  like'the  certificates  in  the  advertisements 
of  patent  pills,  — generally  bogus.  When  you  be- 
gin to  count  how  many  tailors,  how  many  furnish- 
ers, how  many  shoemakers,  how  many  hosiers,  how 
many  jewellers,  how  many  hatters,  how  many  glov- 
ers, how  many  whipsters,  how  many  hairdressers,  and 
how  many  photographers  the  Royal  Family  seems  to 
have  in  London  alone,  without  counting  any  of  the 
other  places  which  they  patronize  liberally,  according 
to  the  advertisements,  you  will  begin  to  doubt  which 
is  the  real  Original  Jacobs.  Distrust  them  all,  as  the 
more  intelligent  Britishers  do.  As  good  wines  need 
no  bush,  so  good  shops  do  not  require  this  pretension 
to  royal  custom.  I  do  not  know  what  official  is  respon- 
sible for  these  trade  certificates  or  diplomas,  issued 
with  an  apparent  royal  sanction,  nor  what  are  the 
perquisites  of  the  office  which  this  person  occupies  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  dignity  and  honor, 
those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  whose  names 
are  taken  in  vain  (in  a  double  sense)  by  multitudes 
of  aspiring  shopmen  should  look  into  the  matter  per- 
sonally, and  abate  an  evil  which  has  involved  the 
retail  dealers  of  England  in  a  mire  of  petty  hypoc- 
risies, pretences,  and  deceits. 


GODFATHER'S  PICTURE-BOOK : 

A   STORY  FOR   A   CHILD. 
BY   HANS    CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN. 

Godfather  could  tell  stories,  ever  so  many, 
and  ever  so  long ;  he  could  clip  out  paper  figures, 
and  draw  pictures  ;  and  when  it  was  getting  on  for 
Christmas,  he  would  bring  forth  a  copy-book,  with 
clean  white  leaves,  and  paste  it  full  of  pictures  out 
of  books  and  newspapers ;  and  then,  if  he  had  not 
enough  for  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  he  drew  the 
rest  himself.  Many  such  a  picture-book  did  I  get 
when  I  was  little ;  but  the  prettiest  of  them  all  was 
the  one  about  "  the  memorable  year  when  Copen- 
hagen was  lit  up  with  gas,  instead  of  the  old  oil 
lamps,"  that  was  the  title  written  on  the  first  page. 

"  This  book  must  be  taken  great  care  of,"  said 
father  and  mother ;  "  it  must  only  come  out  on  grand 
occasions." 

Yet  godfather  had  written  on  the  binding  :  — 

"  If  thou,  tearest  the  book,  this  is  all  we  can  say, 
Our  other  young  friends  may  do  worse  any  day."' 

It  was  a  real  treat  when  godfather  showed  the 
book  off  himself,  read  the  verses  and  the  other  in- 
scriptions, and  related  many  things  besides  ;  then  the 
history  became  something  like  a  history. 

On  the  first  leaf  was  a  picture  clipped  out  of  the 
Flying  Post,  where  one  saw  Copenhagen  with  the 
Round  Tower  and  Our  Lady's  Church  :  to  the  left 
was  pasted  a  figure  of  an  old  lantern,  with  the 
inscription,  "Train-oil";  to  the  right  was  a  can- 
delabrum with  the  inscription,  "  Gas." 

"  See  now,  that  is  the  placard,"  said  godfather : 
"  that  is  the  entrance-door  to  the  story  you  are  go- 
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ing  to  hear.  It  might  be  made  into  a  whole  play 
if  one  could  get  it  acted  :  *  Train-oil  and  Gas,  or, 
the  Life  and  Doings  of  Copenhagen/  A  very  good 
title  that !  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  another  little 
picture,  not  so  easy  to  understand  ;  so  I  must  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  That  is  the  hel-horse.*  He  ought 
not  to  have  come  in  till  the  end  of  the  book ;  but 
he  has  run  on  ahead,  just  to  say  that  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  are  all  good-for-nothing ;  he  could 
have  done  the  thing  better  himself,  —  if  he  could 
only  have  done  it  at  all.  The  hel-horse,  I  must  tell 
you,  sticks  all  day  long  to  the  newspaper ;  the  col- 
umns are  his  crutches,  he  cannot  get  "along  without 
them ;  but  in  the  evening  he  slips  out,  and  posts 
himself  at  the  poet's  door,  neighing  to  the  man  in- 
side that  he  must  die  directly  ;  but  the  man  won't 
die,  if  he  has  any  real  life  in  him.  The  hel-horse  is 
nearly  always  some  poor  creature  who  has  nothing 
to  say  for  himself,  and  nothing  to  do  for  a  living : 
he  picks  up  broken  victuals  by  tramping  about  and 
neighing.  He  '11  wrinkle  his  nose,  I  '11  warrant  you, 
at  godfather's  picture-book  ;  but  for  all  that  it  may 
be  worth  the  paper  that  it 's  written  on. 

"  Now  then,  that 's  the  first  page  of  the  book ; 
that 's  the  placard." 

It  was  the  very  last  evening  that  the  oil  lamps 
were  lighted.  The  town  had  got  gas  ;  and  there  was 
such  a  glare  that  the  old  lights  were  half  lost  in  it. 

"  I  was  out  in  the  streets  myself,  that  evening," 
said  godfather ;  "  people  walked  up  and  down  to 
compare  the  old  lighting  with  the  new.  Crowds 
of  people  were  there,  and  twice  as  many  legs  as 
heads.  The  watchmen  looked  on  gloomily,  not 
knowing  how  soon  they  might  be  turned  off',  like 
the  oil  lamps.  The  old  lamps  themselves  were 
thinking  of  times  gone  by,  —  they  dared  not  think 
of  times  to  come.  They  had  so  many  memories  of 
quiet  evenings  and  murky  nights.  I  leaned  back 
against  a  lamp-post,"  said  godfather ;  ''  there  was  a 
sputtering  in  the  oily  wick  :  I  could  hear  what  the 
lamp  was  saying,  and  now  you  shall  hear  it  too." 

"  '  We  have  done  our  best ! '  said  the  lamp.  '  We 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  time,  and  lighted  up  its 
joy  and  sorrows.  We  have  outlived  many  a  wonder. 
We  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  night-eyes  of  Copen- 
hagen. New  flames  may  displace  us  now,  and 
undertake  our  office  ;  but  how  many  years  they  will 
shine,  and  what  they  will  light  up,  —  that  remains 
to  be  seen !  They  shine  a  little  stronger  than  we 
old  ones,  we  confess ;  but  that 's  an  easy  matter 
when  one  is  moulded  like  a  chandelier,  and  has  such 
good  connections ;  they  keep  pouring  into  one 
another.  They  have  pipes  on  all  sides,  and  can 
renew  their  forces  from  inside  the  town  and  outside 
the  town.  But  as  for  us  oil  lamps,  each  one  shines 
with  what  he  has  in  himself,  without  the  help  of  his 
family.  Copenhagen  has  been  lighted  by  us  and 
our  forefathers  time  out  of  mind.  But  now  that  our 
last  evening  is  come,  and  we  are  thrust,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  ranks  behind  you,  ye  shining  comrades,  far 
be  it  from  us  to  sulk  and  fret :  let  us  rather  be 
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*  Hel  was  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  and  claimed  those  who 
died  of  sickness  or  old  age  ;  while  those  who  died  in  battle  went  to 
Odin's  Valhalla.  In  times  of  plague  Hel  rode  abroad  on  her  pale 
horse,  a  wretched  animal,  halting  upon  three  legs.  The  Danish 
people  still  tell  of  the  gray  Hel-horse,  that  comes  at  midnight, 
neighing  before  the  house  where  some  one  is  to  die.  [This  is  the 
Hela  of  the  Icelandic  ode,  translated  by  Gray  from  "Saemund 
Frode's  "  Edda  ■. 

"  Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed: 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode."  —  Ed.]  » 


cheery  and  good-humored.  We  are  the  old  senti- 
nels, who  are  relieved  by  new-fashioned  guards  in  a 
smarter  uniform  than  ours.  We  will  tell  what  our 
race,  all  the  way  down  from  the  tip-topmost  old 
grandmother  lantern,  has  lived  to  see  ;  the  whole  of 
Copenhagen's  history.  May  you  and  yours,  down  to 
the  last  gas  chandelier,  have  tales  as  wonderful  as  our 
own  to  tell,  whenever  you  get  your  discharge.  For 
your  discharge  you  will  get  some  day  :  make  sure  of 
that !  Man  will  find  out  a  stronger  light  than  gas. 
I  have  heard  a  student  say  that  there  is  a  scheme 
afloat  for  setting  fire  to  sea-water.' "  There  was  a 
sputtering  in  the  wick,  as  the  lamp  spoke  these 
words,  just  as  if  there  was  water  in  it  already. 

Godfather  listened  and  pondered,  and  thought  this 
a  famous  idea  of  the  old  lantern's,  to  pass  the  night 
of  transition  from  oil  to  gas  in  tales  and  sketches  of 
Copenhagen's  history.  "  A  good  idea  must  not  be 
let  slip,"  said  godfather;  "I  caught  it  up,  went 
home,  and  got  this  picture-book  ready  for  you  :  it 
goes  further  back  still  than  the  lanterns  could  go." 

Here  is  the  book,  here  the  history  :  "  Life  and 
Doings  of  Copenhagen  "  ;  it  begins  with  pitch-dark- 
ness, a  leaf  as  black  as  coal ;  that  is  the  night  of  ages. 

"  Now  we  '11  turn  over,"  said  godfather.  "  Do  you 
see  the  picture  ?  Only  the  wild  sea  and  the  blus- 
tering northeast  wind ;  he  is  driving  heavy  ice- 
bergs onward ;  there  is  no  one  to  sail  on  them,  — 
nothing  but  great  blocks  of  granite,  which  have 
rolled  on  to  the  ice,  as  it  lay  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway.  The  northeastern  wind  has  blown 
the  ice  adrift ;  he  means  to  show  the  German  moun- 
tains what  boulders  may  be  found  up  in  the  north. 
The  ice-fleet  has  already  entered  the  Sound,  and  is 
nearing  the  coast  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen  lies 
now  ;  but  then  there  was  no  Copenhagen.  Sand- 
banks were  stretching  under  the  water,  and  against 
one  of  them  struck  the  icebergs,  with  their  cargo  of 
granite.  The  ice-fleet  stuck  fast ;  the  northeast  wind 
could  not  blow  them  afloat  again,  and  so  he  grew 
mad  as  mad  could  be,  and  bellowed  curses  ao-ainst 
the  sand  bank,  '  that  thieves'  ground,'  as  he  called 
it ;  and  he  swore  that  if  it  ever  raised  itself  above  the 
sea  it  should  be  a  place  for  thieves  and  robbers,  for 
the  gallows  and  the  wheel. 

"  But  when  he  was  thus  cursing  and  scolding,  the 
sun  broke  forth ;  and  swaying  and  sporting  on  the 
sunbeams  came  bright  and  gentle  spirits,  children  of 
light ;  they  danced  over  the  chilling  icebergs,  and 
melted  them ;  and  the  great  stone  boulders  sank 
down  into  the  sandy  shallows. 

"  '  Sun-vermin  ! '  roared  the  northeast  wind  ;  '  is 
that  good-fellowship  and  kinship  ?  That  will  I  re- 
member, and  that  will  I  revenge.  So  now  for  my 
curse ! ' 

"  '  And  now  for  our  blessing ! '  sang  the  children 
of  light.  '  The  sand-bank  shall  rise,  and  we  will  pro- 
tect it.  Truth  and  Goodness  and  Beauty  shall 
dwell  there  !  ' 

"  '  Flams  and  flummery  ! '  growled  the  northeast 
wind. 

"  Well,  of  all  this  the  lamps  knew  nothing,"  said 
godfather ;  "  but  I  know  it,  and  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  life  and  doings  of  Copenhagen. 

"  Now  we  '11  turn  over,"  said  godfather. 

"  Ages  have  gone  by ;  the  sand-bank  has  risen 
upwards  ;  a  sea-bird  has  settled  on  the  largest  stone 
that  has  come  jutting  out  above  the  water.  You 
may  see  it  all  in  the  picture.  Age  after  age  has 
gone  by.  The  sea  has  cast  dead  fish  upon  the 
strand  ;  the  tough  lime-grass  has  sprung  forth,  has 
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withered,  rotted,  and  enriched  the  ground.  Grass- 
es and  herbs  have  grown  of  many  kinds ;  the  bank 
has  become  a  green  holm.  The  Vikings  have  land- 
ed there.  They  have  met  in  the  holrnf/ang*  in  the 
death  struggle  :  they  have  found  a  safe  anchorage 
in  the  holm  alongside  of  Zealand.  The  first  oil 
lamp  has  been  kindled.  I  fancy  that  it  was  meant  for 
broiling  fish  ;  and  of  fish  there  was  no  lack  here. 
The  herrings  passed  through  the  Sound  in  vast  shoals ; 
it  was  hard  to  push  a  boat  across  them.  There  was 
a  flash  like  summer  lightning  on  the  waters ;  a 
splendor  in  the  deep,  like  the  glow  of  northern  lights. 
The  Sound  had  stores  of  wealth  in  its  fish,  and 
therefore  houses  were  built  on  the  coast  of  Zealand : 
the  walls  were  of  oak  timber,  and  the  roofs  of  bark  : 
there  were  trees  enough  for  the  builders.  Ships 
made  for  the  haven :  the  oil-lantern  hung  swaying 
from  its  rope :  the  northeast  wind  puffed  and  hoot- 
ed— '  Hooh  !  out,  out!'  But  if  a  lantern  shone 
upon  the  holm,  it  was  a  thieves'-lantern :  smugglers 
and  thieves  plied  their  crafts  upon  '  Thieves' 
Island.' 

" '  All  a-going  !  all  a-blowing  ! 
Weeds  of  wickedness  and  woe  ! 
As  I  promised  long  ago  ! ' 

"  Thus  shouted  the  northeast  wind  ;  and  '  soon,' 
he  muttered,  '  there  cometh  a  tree,  the  fruits  where- 
of I  may  rattle  as  I  please  ! ' 

"  And  here  stands  the  tree,"  said  godfather ;  "  do 
you  see  the  gallows  upon  Thieves'  Island?  Rob 
bers  and  murderers  are  hanging  there  in  irons  just 
as  they  used  to  hang.  The  wind  blew  till  the  long 
skeletons  clattered ;  yet  the  moon  shone  down  on 
upon  them  serenely,  even  as  it  shines  now  upon  a 
village  dance.  The  sun,  too,  shone  down  serenely, 
and  crumbled  away  the  dangling  skeletons  ;  and  the 
children  of  light  sang  from  the  sunbeams.  —  'We 
know  it !  We  know  it !  Yet  wait  a  little  while, 
and  this  shall  be  a  place  of  beauty  ;  a  place  of  good- 
ness and  of  splendor.' 

"  '  Cackle  !  cackle  ! '  cried  the  northeast  wind. 

"  Now  we  '11  turn  over,"  said  godfather. 

The  bells  were  pealing  in  the  town  of  Roeskilde  : 
there  lived  Bishop  Absalon  :  he  could  read  his  Bible 
or  swing  his  sword  ;  he  had  power  and  a  will  of  his 
own.  The  busy  fishermen  of  yonder  haven,  where 
the  town  had  grown  into  a  market-place  Absalon 
resolved  to  protect  against  their  enemies.  With 
holy  water  he  sprinkled  the  unhallowed  ground  : 
Thieves'  Island  got  a  mark  of  honor.  Masons  and 
carpenters  set  to  work  there  ;  and  a  building  grew 
at  the  Bishop's  command.  The  sunbeam  kissed  the 
red  walls  as  they  arose.  There  stood  Axel's 
house. 

"  Buttressed  wall,  lordly  hall, 
Galleries,  and  balconies, 
And  towers  and  turrets  tall ! 
Northeast  wind  puffed  and  grinned, 
Flustered  here,  and  blustered  there, — 
The  castle  stood  it  all." 

And  alongside  of  it  lay  the  town  of  "  Haven," 
the  chapman's  haven  :  f 

*  Holmgang  (Island-going)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Northern 
to  a  mortal  combat ;  as  the  place  appointed  for  the  duel  was  fre- 
quently a  small  island. 

t  Hafn  (Haven)  was  a  mere  fishing-village  when  first  mentioned 
about  1050.  Bishop  Axel  (or  Absalon,  Bishop  of  Roeskilde,  who  died 
as  Archbishop  of  Lund  in  1201)  built  a  ctistte  there,  and  merchants 
soon  gathered  under  the  shelter  of  Axel's  House,  as  the  castle  was 
called,  and  Hafn  received  the  name  of  Kjopinghafn  .•  merchants' 
haven. 

Bishop  Axel  was  great  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  he  was 
the  patron  of  Denmark's  first  chronicler,  Saxo  Gramaticus.  On  the 
site  of  his  house  stands  the  royal  palace  Christiansborg  Castle,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  turned  into  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum. 
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<;  Mermaid's  bower  with  glittering  billows, 
Screened  by  forest  leaves." 

Foreign  traders  came  for  the  sake  of  the  great  fish- 
market.  They  built  shops  and  houses  with  window- 
panes  of  bladder,  —  for  glass  was  too  dear.  Then 
warehouses  arose  with  gable-ends  furnished  with 
cranes  and  pulleys.  Look  inside  the  shops ;  those 
old  boys,  sitting  there,  must  n't  marry  ;  they  have 
their  pepper  and  ginger  to  mind  ;  no  such  wares  as 
wives  for  the  old  pepper- hoys. 

The  northeast  wind  sweeps  through  streets  and 
lanes,  sets  the  dust  flying  and  whisks  off  a  thatch  or 
two.     Pigs  and  cattle  stray  along  the  street-ditch. 

"  I  '11  box  and  buffet  them  ! "  quoth  the  northeast 
wind:  "I'll  whoop  round  the  roofs,  and  round 
Axel's  house!  There's  no  missing  that!  We  all 
know  '  Spike  Castle  on  Thieves'  Island.'  " 

And  godfather  showed  a  picture  of  it  which  he 
had  drawn  himself.  On  the  wall  stood  stake  after 
stake,  and  on  every  stake  was  a  pirate's  head  show- 
ing its  teeth. 

"  That  really  did  happen,"  said  godfather;  "the 
story  is  well  worth  hearing  and  heeding.  Bishop 
Absalon  was  in  his  bath  one  day,  when  he  heard 
through  the  thin  wall  that  a  freebooting  ship  was 
near  the  harbor.  He  sprang  out  of  the  bath  and 
on  to  his  own  vessel :  his  horn  blew,  and  his  men 
gathered.  The  pirates  turned  tail  and  rowed  hard  ; 
but  the  arrows  flew  after  them  and  nailed  their 
hands  fast:  there  was  no  time  to  pull  the  arrows 
out.  Bishop  Absalon  captured  every  living  man, 
hewed  off  all  their  heads,  and  set  them  up  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  castle.  The  northeast  wind  blew 
with  swollen  cheeks,  with  bad  weather  in  his  jaw, 
as  the  sailors  say." 

"  I  '11  lie  down  here  and  stretch  myself,"  said  the 
wind  ;  "  and  have  a  look  at  this  pretty  set  out." 

He  rested  for  some  hours,  then  he  blew  for  days : 
ages  went  by. 

The  watchman  climbed  up  on  the  castle  watch- 
tower:  he  looked  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

"  There  you  have  it  on  the  picture,"  said  god- 
father, showing  it;  "you  may  see  the  man,  but  what 
he  saw  I  must  tell  you." 

From  the  walls  of  Spike  Castle  lies  open  water 
right  away  to  Kjdge  Bay,  and  broad  is  the  ferry 
over  to  Zealand.  The  two  large  villages  in  front 
of  Serritslev  Common  and  Solbjerg  Common  are 
fast  growing  into  one  city  with  gabled  timber 
houses.  There  are  whole  streets  for  shoemakers 
and  skinners,  for  grocers  and  ale-house,  keepers. 
There  is  a  market-place ;  there  is  a  guildhall ;  and 
close  to  the  sea,  on  a  spot  that  once  was  an  island, 
stands  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  has 
a  tower  and  spire,  immensely  high ;  how  well  it  is 
reflected  on  the  clear  water  !  Not  far  from  it  stands 
Our  Lady's  Church,  where  masses  are  read  and 
sung,  the  incense  fumes,  and  the  tapers  burn.  The 
Merchants'  haven  is  now  the  Bishop's  town:  the 
Bishop  of  Roeskilde  rules  and  reigns  there. 

Bishop  Erlandsen  is  seated  at  Axel's  house. 
They  are  roasting  and  baking ;  they  are  drawing  ale 
and  claret;  they  are  sounding  the  fiddle  and  the 
kettle-drum.  Lamps  and  lustres  are  burning;  the 
castle  shines  as  if  it  were  the  whole  kingdom's 
lantern.  The  northeast  wind  blows  round  walls 
and  towers ;  they  stand  firm.  The  northeast  wind 
blows  round  the  city's  western  barrier,  't  is  but  an 
old  plank  work,  yet  it  holds  fast.  There,  outside 
the  wall,  stands  Denmark's  King,  Christopher  the 
First.  The  rebels  have  beaten  him  at  Skielskor : 
he  seeks  shelter  in  the  Bishop's  town. 
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The  wind  whistles  and  says,  as  the  Bishop  says, 
"  Keep  outside  !  Keep  outside  !  The  door  is 
locked  for  thee!" 

"  Now  we  '11  go  on  with  our  picture-book,"  said 
godfather. 

How  Copenhagan  glitters !  There  are  sports 
and  tournaments :  there  are  long  trains  of  splendor ; 
look  at  the  noble  knights  in  armor,  at  the  stately 
dames  in  silks  and  sables. '  King  Hans  is  giving  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
How  young  she  is,  how  gay  she  seems !  she  treads 
on  velvet ;  there  is  a  future  in  her  thoughts,  a  life 
of  household  happiness.  Close  beside  her  stands 
her  brother,  Prince  Christian,  with  earnest  eyes, 
and  hot  burning  blood.  He  is  dear  to  the  towns- 
folk :  he  knows  their  wrongs  :  he  has  the  poor  man's 
future  in  his  thoughts. 

But  the/uture  rests  with  God  alone  ! 

"  Now  for  another  page  in  our  picture-book,"  said 
godfather.  "  Sharp  blows  the  wind,  singing  of  the 
sharp  sword,  of  the  heavy  times  of  sorrow  and  of 
strife." 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  April :  the  day  is  icy  cold. 
Why  is  the  crowd  thronging  between  the  castle 
and  the  old  custom-house,  where  the  king's  ship  lies, 
with  sails  set  and  flags  flying?  The  windows  and 
the  roofs  are  full  of  faces.  There  is  grief  and  pity, 
doubt  and  dread.  They  gaze  at  the  castle,  where 
once  there  were  torch-dances  in  the  gilded  halls, 
now  so  silent  and  empty.  They  gaze  at  the  window 
balcony,  where  King  Christian  so  often  sat,  looking 
over  the  court-bridge,  and  along  the  narrow  court- 
bridge  street  down  to  his  Dovelet,  the  Dutch  girl 
whom  he  brought  from  Bergen.  The  shutters  are 
shut  fast.  They  turn  their  eyes  to  the  castle-gate  ; 
it  is  opening;  the  drawbridge  is  falling.  Yonder 
comes  King  Christian  with  his  own  true  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth :  she  will  not  forsake  her  lord,  now  he  is  so 
hard  beset. 

There  was  fire  in  bi3  blood  and  fire  in  his 
brains.  He  would  fain  break  with  the  olden 
times,  burst  the  peasant's  yoke,  raise  the  burgher, 
and  clip  the  wings  of  "  the  greedy  hawks,"  but  the 
hawks  were  too  many  for  him.  He  must  now  leave 
kingdom  and  country  behind  him,  and  stir  up  his 
friends  and  kinsfolk  in  foreign  lands.  His  wife  and 
a  faithful  band  are  with  him ;  every  eye  is  wet  in 
the  hour  of  parting. 

There  is  a  discord  of  voices  in  the  song  of  Time, 
some  for  and  some  against  him :  a  threefold  choir. 
Hear  what  the  nobles  say  :  their  words  are  written 
and  printed. 

"  Woe  to  thee,  Christiern  the  Bad !  the  blood 
shed  on  Stokholm's  market-place  cries  aloud,  and 
curses  thee ! " 

And  the  monks  echo  the  malediction  :  "  Be  thou 
cast  off  by  God  and  by  us  !  Thou  hast  called  hither 
the  Lutheran  doctrine:  thou  hast  given  it  church 
and  pulpit :  thou  has  loosened  the  devil's  tongue : 
woe  to  thee,  Christiern  the  Bad ! " 

But  peasant  and  burgher  sigh  in  deep  under- 
tones: "Christiern,  thou  beloved  of  the  people! 
No  more  shall  the  peasant  be  sold  like  cattle,  no 
more  be  bartered  away  for  a  hound.  That  law  of 
thine  shall  bear  witness  for  thee  ! "  But  the  words 
of  the  poor  are  like  chaff"  before  the  wind. 

Now  the  king's  ship  sails  away  from  the  castle ; 
and  the  townsfolk  gather  on  the  ramparts,  and  look 
after  it  to  the  last. 


Weary  times !  hard  times !  Put  not  thy  trust  in 
kith  :  no,  nor  yet  in  kin. 

Thy  father's  brother  Frederick,  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Kiel,  would  now,  forsooth,  be  King  of  Denmark. 

King  Frederick  lies  before  Copenhagen.  Do 
you  see  this  picture,  "the  faithful  Copenhagen"? 
Round  about  it  are  coal-black  clouds,  with  picture 
on  picture;  only  look  at  each  of  them.  They  are 
full  of  death-knells,  such  as  still  resound  in  the  sad 
old  lays  and  legends,  tolling  for  the  agonies  of  many 
bitter  years. 

And  how  fared  King  Christiern,  that  wandering 
bird  ?  The  birds  have  sung  thereof;  and  they  fly 
wide  over  land  and  sea.  The  stork  came  early  in 
the  spring,  from  the  far  south  over  the  German 
lands,  and  you  shall  hear  what  he  had  seen. 

"  I  saw  the  fugitive  King  Christiern  drive  upon  a 
heathy  moor.  I  saw  him  meet  a  wretched  car  with 
one  horse  to  draw  it.  A  woman  sat  in  it,  King 
Christiern's  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Brandenburg  ; 
true  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  she  had  been  turned 
adrift  by  her  husband.  On  the  bleak  moor  met  the 
outcast  children  of  kings.  Hard  times !  Weary 
times  !     Trust  neither  kith  nor  kin  !  " 

The  sAvallows  came  from  Sbnderborg  Castle  with 
a  doleful  song  :  "  King  Christiern  is  betrayed.  They 
have  cast  him  into  the  donjon  vault,  deep  as  a  well. 
His  steps  are  wearing  footprints  on  the  rocky  floor, 
his  fingers  leave  their  marks  upon  the  stones." 

"  O,  words  are  weak  the  woe  to  speak 
Yon  furrowed  stone  can  tell." 

The  fish-eagle  comes  from  the  rolling  s"ea :  it  is 
open  and  free  :  a  ship  speeds  over  it,  and  the  skip- 
per is  the  bold  Sbren  Nordby.  Fortune  is  with 
him ;  but  fortune  shifts  like  wind  and  weather. 

In  Jutland  and  Fiinen  scream  the  crows  and 
ravens,  "  Come,  gather  together !  fine  work  ,for 
beak  .  and  claw.  Horse-carrion  or  man-carrion. 
Pick  and  choose  :  pick  and  choose  ! "  'T  is  a  fight- 
ing time  again;  the  count's  feud.  The  peasant  has 
grasped  his  club,  the  townsman  his  knife,  and  they 
have  shouted,  "  Death  to  the  wolves !  and  let  none 
of  their  cubs  escape ! "  There  are  clouds  of  smoke  ; 
they  roll  from  burning  towns. 

King  Christiern  is  held  fast  in  Sonderborg  Castle. 
He  will  never  get  loose;  never  see  Copenhagen 
and  its  bitter  need.  On  North- Common  stands 
Christiern  the  Third,  where  his  father  stood  before. 
Within  the  city  is  despair ;  famine  is  there,  and  the 
spotted  plague. 

Propped  against  yonder  church-wall  sits  a  gaunt 
and  ragged  woman ;  see,  she  is  a  corpse :  two  living 
children  lie  on  her  lap,  and  suck  blood  from  the 
beast. 

Courage  has  fallen  ;  resistance  falls.  O  thou 
faithful  Copenhagen  ! 

Hark !  rub-a-dub !  tantara !  Drums  and  trumpets 
are  coming. 

And  here  come  noble  lords,  their  figures  glowing 
with  silks  and  velvets  and  waving  feathers,  and 
their  steeds  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  They 
are  riding  to  the  Old-market.  Is  it  for  carousing  or 
tourneying,  as  in  olden  days  ?  Burghers,  too,  and 
peasants  are  flocking  thither,  all  in  their  best  array. 
What  is  to  be  seen  ?  Have  they  been  piling  a  bon- 
fire of  popish  idols  ?  Or  stands  the  hangman  there 
as  he  stood  by  Slaghoek's  death-fire  ?  Not  so ;  but 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  land,  is  Lutheran  ;  and  now 
his  creed  will  be  avowed,  and  adopted  as  a  child  of 
the  state. 

Now  we' '11  turn  further  on  in  our  picture-book. 
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Near  the  Westport  they  have  raised  a  column  : 
how  many  upon  earth  can  match  with  this  ? 

The  sunbeams  kissed  the  boulder-stone,  the  foun- 
dation of  "  Freedom's  column."  All  the  church- 
bells  rang,  the  flags  waved,  the  people  hurraed  for 
the  Crown-prince  Frederick.  In  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  old  and  young  were  the  names  of  Bern- 
storfF,  Reventlow,  Colbjornsen.  With  beaming  eyes 
and  thankful  hearts  they  read  the  inscription  of  the 
column :  — 

"  The  king  has  decreed :  —  Serfdom  shall  cease. 
The  Tenant  laws  shall  be  set  in  order,  and  put  in 
force,  that  the  free  yeoman  may  become  brave  and 
enlightened,  diligent  and  contented,  a  worthy  citi- 
zen, a  happy  man ! " 

What  a  sunny  day  !    What  a  "  summer  in  town  !" 

The  light-spirits  sang  :  "  The  Good  is  growing, 
the  Beautiful  is  growing.  Freedom's  column  shall 
stand  in  sunshine,  blessed  by  God,  by  king  and  peo- 
ple." 

"  We  have  an  ancient  highway  road, 
It  runs  to  the  world's  end." 

The  open  sea  —  open  for  friend  and  foe  —  and 
now  the  foe  was  there.  It  sailed  up,  the  mighty 
English  fleet ;  a  great  power  against  a  little  one. 
The  shook  was  cruel,  but  there  were  brave  hearts  to 
bear  it ;  and 

"  Standing  firm  in  danger's  place, 
Fighting  hard  in  death's  embrace," 

they  made  the  foe  admire  them,  and  inspired  the 
singers  of  Denmark.  We  still  keep  that  day  with 
with  waving  flags.  Denmark's  glorious  second  of 
April,  the  battle-day  at  the  Roads. 

Years  passed  away.  A  fleet  was  seen  in  the 
Sound.  Was  it  bound  for  Russia  or  Denmark  ? 
No  one  knew,  not  even  on  board. 

Our  people  tell  a  legend  of  that  morning  in  the 
Sound.  When  the  sealed  orders  were  broken  open, 
and  read,  and  found  to  be  orders  to  take  the  Dan- 
ish fleet,  then,  they  say,  a  young  captain  stood  up 
before  his  chief,  a  worthy  son  of  Britain,  noble  in 
word  and  deed.  "I  have  sworn,"  he  cried,  "  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  England's  flag  in  fair  and 
open  war,  but  not  in  piracy." 

"  And  thereupon  he  started  overboard. 

"  And  straight  the  fleet  to  Copenhagen  came. 
Far  from  the  spot  where  battle  was  to  be 
He  lay,  the  captain, —  no  one  knows  his  name, 
A  corpse,  enshrouded  by  the  deep  dark  sea  ; 
Northward  he  drove  ;  and  Swedish  fishermen, 
Sweeping  the  midnight  water  with  their  nets, 
Drew  him  ashore  among  their  fish  :  and  then  — 
They  raffled  for  the  dead  man's  epaulets." 

The  enemy  stood  before  Copenhagen ;  it  shone  in 
flames,  and  we  lost  our  fleet,  but  not  our  courage 
and  our  faith  in  God :  he  casteth  down,  but  raiseth 
up  again.  Our  wounds  were  healed  like  those  of 
the  chosen  in  Valhalla.  Copenhagen's  history  is 
rich  with  consolation. 

"  '  T  is  a  saying  in  our  land, 
Bravely  still  let  Denmark  stand, 
God  will  send  a  helping  hand, 
And  the  sun  will  shine  to-morrow." 

And  soon,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  re- 
arisen  city,  upon  rich  cornfields,  upon  business  and 
entarprise  ;  a  blessed  summer  day  of  peace,  where- 
in poetry  raised  her  Fata  Morgana  of  many  colors, 
at  the  coming  of  Oehlensehlager. 

And  in  science  a  great  find  was  made  ;  far  bet- 
ter than  the  "  gold-horn  "  of  olden  days.  A  bridge 
of  gold  was  found. 

"  A  bridge  for  Thought  itself ; 
From  land  to  land,  in  lightning's  form,  to  speed." 


Hans  Christian  Oersted  *  wrote  his  name  upon  it. 

And  behold,  close  up  to  the  church  by  the  castle, 
there  rose  a  building,  to  which  even  the  poorest 
man  and  woman  gladly  gave  their  penny. 

"  You  remember  the  first  part  of  the  picture- 
book  ?  "  said  godfather,  "  and  the  old  stone  blocks, 
that  toppled  down  from  the  crags  of  Norway,  and 
were  floated  hither  on  the  ice :  now  they  are  hoisted 
up  out  of  the  sandy  depths  at  Thorvaldsen's  bidding, 
and  brought  to  light  again  in  all  their  marble 
beauty." 

Remember  what  I  have  shown  and  told  you. 
The  sand-bank  in  the  sea  arose,  became  a  breakwa- 
ter for  the  haven,  bore  Axel's  house,  bore  the  bish- 
op's mansion,  and  the  king's  castle ;  and  now  it  bears 
the  temple  of  art.  The  words  of  cursing  have  blown 
over ;  but  what  the  children  of  sunlight  sang  in  their 
gladness  about  the  coming  times,  that  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

Many  and  many  a  storm  has  rolled  off :  yet  an- 
other may  come  on ;  it  will  roll  off  again.  Truth, 
and  Goodness,  and  Beauty  win  the  day. 

And  so  ends  the  picture-book  ;  but  not  so  Copen- 
hagen's history.  Who  knows  what  you  yourself  may 
live  to  see  ? 

It  has  often  looked  black  and  blown  a  gale ;  but 
the  sunshine  is  not  blown  away,  —  that  remains.  And 
stronger  than  the  very  strongest  sunshine  is  God. 
Our  Lord  rules  over  more  than  Copenhagen. 

Thus  spoke  godfather,  and  gave  me  the  book. 
His  eyes  shone :  he  felt  so  sure  of  what  he  said. 
And  I  took  the  book  joyfully,  proudly,  and  care- 
fully, just  as  I  took  my  little  sister  the  first  time  I 
carried  her. 

And  godfather  said,  "  You  are  quite  welcome  to 
show  your  picture-book  to  one  friend  or  another, 
and  you  may  say  it  was  I  who  made  up  the  work, 
with  scissors,  paste,  and  pencil.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  that  they  should  know  where  I  got 
the  first  idea  of  it.  You  know  it,  so  tell  it  them. 
The  idea  is  due  to  the  old  oil  lamps  that  on  the  last 
evening  of  their  burning  showed  to  the  gas-lights  of 
the  city,  like  a  Fata  Morgana,  all  that  had  been 
seen  there,  —  from  the  first  kindling  of  a  lamp  in  the 
haven,  down  to  that  very  evening  when  Copenhagen 
was  lighted  up  both  with  oil  and  gas. 

"  You  may  show  the  book  to  whom  you  please ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  people  with  kind  eyes  and  gen- 
tle hearts ;  but  if  a  hel-horse  should  look  in,  then  shut 
up 

"  Godfather's  Picture-Book." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  will  contribute  the  leading 
novel  to  the  new  series  of  All  the  Year  Round. 
The  story  will  be  called  "  Wrecked  in  Port." 

Chalseche  is  the  name  of  a  new  tenor  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Winamplanche,  near  Spa. 
He  is  only  sixteen,  and  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
voice. 

Princess  Mathilde  has  appointed  Theophile 
Gaultier,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  feuilletonistes,  her 
librarian,  to  which  sinecure  is  attached  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a  year. 

M.  Victor  Hugo's  forthcoming  novel,  "  Par 
Odre  du  Roi,"  will  have  a  special  interest  for  Eng- 


*  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  discoverer  (in  1826)  of  the  close 
connection  between  magnetism  and  electricity :  on  which  principle 
is  founded  the  electric  telegraph  system. 
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lish  readers,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the 
story  deals  with  notable  Englishmen  and  English- 
women. 

Wi:  are  obliged  this  week  to  go  to  press  without 
the  usual  instalment  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's 
admirable  story,  "  He  Knew  He  was  Right,"  the 
advance  sheets  having  failed  to  reach  us. 

SPEAKING  of  the  death  of  Madame  Dumas,  the 
Moniieur  describes  her  as  "  the  mother  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  younger,"  —  which  is  rather  like 
extinguishing  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  as  a 
person  not  worth  referring  to. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Russian  literary  men,  M.  Egor 
Kovalesky.  This  gentleman  was  a  senator,  and 
President  of  the  Benevolent  Society  for  Assisting 
Necessitous  Literary  and  Scientific  Men. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  instead  of  going  to  war, 
has  amused  himself  by  making  a  map.  Of  the  util- 
ity of  maps  there  can  be  no  question,;  and  this  one 
in  particular  appears  to  have  been  made  public  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  France  that  she  stands  very 
much  where  she  did. 

Sir  Riciiard  Mayne  has  just  issued  an  order 
to  the  police,  instructing  them  to  take  possession  of 
all  hoops  bowled  by  children  in  the  public  streets. 
Some  thousands  of  boys'  and  girls'  hoops  are  now  to 
be  found  at  the  different-  police-stations  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  Young  England  is  in  tears. 

The  music  of  Offenbach's  new  burlesque  opera, 
La  Perichole,  is  said  to  be  a  happy  combination  of 
the  French  opera  comic  and  Spanish  melodies. 
Through  the  two  acts  there  is  not  a  blank  of  five 
minutes'  dulness,  —  sprightly,  bustling,  pleasing;  in 
fact  the  whole  composition  thoroughly  French. 

Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  has  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce Krilof,  the  Russian  fabulist,  to  English  readers. 
In  the  book  which  Mr.  Ralston  will  shortly  publish, 
there  will  appear  translations  of  nearly  a  hundred  of 
KriloPs  fables,  with  notes,  a  memoir,  and  several  il- 
lustrative woodcuts.  The  work  is  likely  to  be  an 
interesting  and  valuable  one. 

The  money  needed  for  completing  the  memorial 
to  Leigh  Hunt  has  been  collected,  and  Mr.  Durham 
will  proceed  at  once  to  finish  his  design.  The  in- 
scription adopted  by  the  committee  is  the  line  from 
"  Abu  ben  Adhem,"  — 

'  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men," 

—  a  phrase  which,  standing  by  itself,  has  no  meaning 
whatever. 

The  grandchildren  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
the  eminent  composer,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
tress. What  makes  the  case  particularly  painful  is 
the  fact  that  their  poverty  is  aggravated  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  mother,  —  Bishop's  daughter-in-law,  — 
who  was  recently  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  defraud 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  The  father 
of  the  children  —  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  son  —  has 
been  dead  some  years. 

It  is  said  that  copies  of  the  Lanterne  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  France  from  abroad  in 
a  very  ingenious  way.    They  were  enclosed  in  plas- 


ter busts  of  the  Emperor,  which,  for  a  long  while, 
passed  unsuspected,  until  some  one  in  the  secret 
called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  fact,  and 
thus  revealed  to  the  baffled  and  puzzled  function- 
aries the  method  by  which  so  many  copies  of  the 
proscribed  journal  had  got  into  the  country,  not- 
withstanding numerous  precautions.  There  is  a 
grim  humor  about  this  device,  which,  one  would 
think,  must  provoke  a  smile  even  on  the  part  of  au- 
thority itself.  To  make  Napoleon  III.  carry  his 
condemnation  in  his  own  head  is  a  droll  conception, 
which  not  unnaturally  defied  for  a  time  the  sharpest 
scrutiny  of  the  police  agents. 

Dr.  Liebig,  it  seems,  has  been  guilty  of  a  rather 
big  lie  in  assuring  the  British  public  that  his  extract 
of  meat  is  a  good  thing.  A  remarkable  paragraph 
has  appeared  in  Once  a  Week,  calling  attention  to 
tne  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Kem- 
merich  with  this  species  of  food.  It  appears  that 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat  abounds  in  potash-salts,  and 
that,  although  the  preparation,  administered  in  small 
doses,  increases  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
heart's  contractions,  the  effect  of  larger  doses  is  to 
kill,  with  all  the  appearance  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 

—  a  result  known  to  be  produced  by  potash-salts. 
This  has  been  tested  by  an  experiment  on  a  dog. 
As  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  for  cooks  to  make 
use  of  this  essence  of  meat  in  the  production  of  soup, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  alleged  operation  of  the  extract 
should  be  widely  known. 

A  new  invention  —  by  M.   Delaunier,  of  Paris, 

—  for  destroying  fire-damp  in  mines  has  been  lately 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  consists 
of  a  copper  conductor,  broken  at  intervals,  but 
joined  by  very  fine  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  cop- 
per ;  the  gold  wire  being  surrounded  by  flowers  of 
sulphur,  which  ignite  easily.  By  passing  strong 
currents  of  electricity  through  the  copper  wire,  the 
gold  wire  becomes  red-hot,  and  thus  ignites  the  sul- 
phur, which  burns  any  noxious  gases  which  may  be 
present.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
electric  current  is  made  to  pass  through  the  appara- 
tus before  the  descent  of  the  miners  into  the  mine. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  have,  it  is  stated,  report- 
ed very  favorably  on  M.  Delaunier's  invention. 

An  English  paper  tells  a  story  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
church.  A  collection  was  made,  and  the  "  ladle  " 
was  brought  into  use  to  catch  the  offerings.  Mr. 
Disraeli  being  particularly  abstracted,  as  befitted  a 
true  man  of  genius,  did  not  appear  conscious  that 
his  turn  was  come  to  give  something,  until  a  lady  at 
his  side  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  by  proffering 
him  a  coin.     Then,  we  are  informed,  — 

"  The  great  man  now  understood  what  was  required 
of  him,  and,  refusing  the  coin,  began  fumbling  in  all  his 
pockets  for  his  purse,  which  he  at  last  found,  and  from 
it  extraeted  a  donation.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
ladle  was  on  its  way  down  the  seat  again ;  but  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli handed  the  money  to  his  neighbor,  who,  in  turn, 
handed  it  on,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  retreating 
money-box.  Along  one  seat  it  went,  up  another,  down 
the  next,  but  without  success ;  and  the  last  holder, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  pursuit,  returned  it  to'him 
who  gave  it.  Back  it  came  slowly  along  its  way,  until 
it  reached  the  Premier,  who  up  to  this  time  had  remained 
immovable,  and  unconscious  of  its  fate,  while  all  eyes  in 
the  congregation  seemed  watching  the  scene.  When  it 
was  handed  to  him  he  looked  at  the  coin  for  a  moment, 
gave  one  of  bis  peculiar  smiles;  coolly  put  it  back  into 
his  purse,  and  pocketed  the  money." 
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Mdlle.  Aliuna  di  Riioxa,  the  u  dancing  sou- 
brette,"  who  first  raised  the  Soho  playhouse  to  the 
rank  of  a  recognized  theatre,  and  endowed  it  with 
its  present  title,  the  "  New  Royalty,"  has  lately  been 
exposed  to  serious  peril.  Her  present  calling,  it 
seems,  is  that  of  a  performer  of  legerdemain,  and  at 
the  Salle  de  l'Orient,  Brussels,  she  has  been  giving  a 
series  of  performances,  comprising  the  well-known 
trick  of  receiving  uninjured  the  supposed  contents 
of  an  apparently  loaded  pistol.  One  evening,  when 
the  weapon,  after  it  had  been  handed  round  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  was  returned  into  her 
hands,  she  inserted  her  magic  wand  into  the  barrel, 
and  felt  it  come  into  contact  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  She  retired,  and  afterwards  reappeared 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  It  subsequently 
transpired  that  some  scoundrel  among  the  specta- 
tors had  slipped  into  the  barrel  a  screw  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered, 
would  have  killed  or  seriously  wounded  the  fair  en- 
chantress. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  records  the  demise 
of  a  distinguished  and  well-tried  servant  of  England, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  members  of  the  artillery  ser- 
vice. Grape  shot  ia  no  more.  Who  shall  say  whsn 
the  career  of  this  ancient  projectile  commenced  ? 
It  was  probably  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  introduction  of  artillery ;  for,  without  tso  nicely 
specifying  particular  patterns,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  charges  of  old  nails,  coarse 
gravel,  bits  of  iron,  bolts,  and  the  like,  which,  under 
the  comprehensive  term  of  "  langridge,"  were  used 
by  artillerists  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  little  bags  filled  with  stones,  of  this  epoch,  and 
the  canvas  cartridges  containing  small  iron  balls,  of 
a  later  time,  furnish  more  exact  prototypes  of  the 
modern  form  of  grape,  which  consisted  of  an  iron 
plate  and  spindle,  piled  round  with  iron  balls  en- 
closed in  a  canvas  bag,  the  whole  being  "  quilted " 
with  a  strong  line,  and  painted.  The  name  "  grape  " 
was  derived  from  the  sort  of  rude  resemblance  which 
this  projectile  bore  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Outside 
the  service  this  is  the  form  of  grape  best  known ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  superseded  forty-six 
years  ago  by  a  description  of  grape  known  as  "  Caf- 
fin's  pattern,"  after  its  inventor.  The  Caffin's  grape, 
although  approved  in  1822,  was  not  generally  made 
until  185G,  and  it  never  quite  shouldered  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  out  of  the  service,  for  to  this  day  there 
exist  at  most  stations  stores  of  the  latter ;  the  greater 
part  of  these  stores,  no  doubt,  in  an  unserviceable 
condition.  The  Caffin's  grape  consisted  of  four 
tiers  of  circular  iron  plates,  enclosing  between  them 
iron  balls,  and  connected  by  an  iron  spindle,  which 
passed  through  the  centres  of  the  plates.  The  old- 
fashioned  grape  never  got  over  the  shock  inflicted 
by  the  introduction  of  this  new  pattern ;  and  of  late 
years  its  identity  has  become  merged  in  great  meas- 
ure in  case  or  "  canister  "  shot,  cylinders  of  tin  or 
iron  filled  with  balls.  By  increasing  the  size  of  these 
balls,  and  by  improving  the  construction  of  the  cyl- 
inders themselves,  a  projectile,  which  was  at  first 
known  as  "  case-grape,"  was  made  to  do  duty  at 
once  for  case  and  grape ;  and  a  recent  order  has  re- 
moved the  old  grape  shot  from  the  list  of  British 
service  stores.  So  distinguished  a  servant  cannot, 
however,  be  allowed  to  take  its  departure,  to  mingle 
its  tshes  with  those  of  the  chain  and  bar  shot  of 
earlier  ages,  without  a  word,  if  not  a  tear,  of  regret. 
Its  glory  has  been  great  in  its  day.  Many  and  many 
a  fine  fellow  has  gone  down  before  its  fierce  blows ; 


many  a  breach  has  been  swept  by  its  whistling 
showers ;  the  torn  and  shattered  riggings  of  many  a 
hostile  ship  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
destructive  powers.  But  it  is  now  among  the  things 
which  have  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
—  off  this  English  earth  of  ours,  at  least.  Amongst 
the  changes  and  developments  of  modern  artillery 
science  it  has  found  its  rest.  Grape  shot,  pur  et 
simple,  grape  as  the  sailors  of  Nelson's  day  and  the 
soldiers  of  Wellington  knew  it,  is  no  more.  A  sort 
of  hybrid  projectile,  a  little  more  than  case  and  less 
than  grape,  a  projectile  of  superior  destructive  and 
more  enduring  powers,  will  henceforth  take  its 
place,  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  more  critical 
age. 

The  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land," says  the  Morning  Star,  "  is  an  event  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  special  no- 
tice on  the  part  of  those  who  appreciated  her  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  deceased 
duchess  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
of  an  exalted  station.  She  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  companion  of  Her  Majesty  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  reign,  and  she  was  a 
leader  of  fashion,  and  gave  the  tone  to  society  for 
the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Such  a  woman  must 
have  had  a  remarkable  history ;  but  the  brightest 
page  of  it  is  that  on  which  is  recorded  her  services  to 
the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  In  the  biograph- 
ical notices  which  have  been  published  since  hee 
death,  her  connection  with  this  question  has  been 
dated  from  the  year  1853,  when  Mrs.  Stowe  visited 
England,  and  from  Stafford  House  there  was  issued 
an  address  to  the  ladies  of  America.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  she  had  closely  identified  herself  with 
the  struggles  of  the  American  abolitionists  for  many 
years  previously. 

a  When  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  came  to  this 
country  in  1840  she  offered  him  the  most  earnest 
expressions  of  her  personal  sympathy  ;  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman's  visit 
last  year  (although  she  was  then  in  failing  health) 
she  never  ceased  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  a 
movement  which  was  too  often  contemned  by  per- 
sons in  her  own  rank  of  life.  The  friends  of  free- 
dom in  the  United  States  have  never  ceased  to  ex- 
press a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
and  aid  which  she  afforded  to  them  at  a  time  when 
service  of  this  kind  —  especially  when  rendered  by 
a  lady  in  her  position  —  was  invaluable ;  nor  did 
they  forget  that  she  was  the  sister  ot  that  Earl  of 
Carlisle  who  was  associated  with  Brougham  and 
Buxton  in  the  days  of  West  India  emancipation, 
and  who,  when  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
(unlike  many  other  Englishmen  of  distinction), 
openly,  although  not  officiously,  identified  himself 
with  the  party  which  —  then  apparently  in  a  hope- 
less minority  —  was  heroically  engaged  in  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  Her  memory 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
surviving  members  of  the  old  anti-slavery  societies 
in  America,  and  by  their  descendants  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  the 
friends  of  negro  emancipation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"  The  Stafford  House  address  was  the  subject  of 
much  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  yet  it  exercised  no  little  influence  for 
good  in  the  United  States.  Like  all  moral  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  when  inspired  by  a  generous 
motive,  and  laid  upon  the  altar  of  a  just  cause,  it 
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was  eirective  in  strengthening  the  bands  of  those 
•who  were  waging  war  against  a  giant  wrong.  It 
provoked  an  angry  reply  from  Mrs.  Tyler,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  South  ;  but  it  must  have  set  many 
women  thinking  on  a  subject  which,  for  various  and 
peculiar  reasons,  had  the  most  urgent  claims  on 
their  consideration.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do 
not  like  to  be  accused  of  offences  against  justice  and 
morality ;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  charges 
are  true  excites,  for  the  time,  a  more  intense  bitter- 
ness of  feeling.  But  as  a  great  community,  in  spite 
of  its  irritation,  is  still  more  uneasy  at  being  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only 
natural  that  when  it  once  begins  to  see  itself  as 
others  see  it,  there  is  hope  of  amendment.  .More- 
over, fifteen  years  ago,  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe's  pathetic  and  thrilling  story,  and,  therefore, 
the  appeal  which  England  and,  indeed,  all  Chris- 
tendom addressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  were  held  in  bondage, 
evoked  a  noble  response  in  an  atmosphere  far 
purer  than  that  which  Mrs.  Tyler  and  her  associ- 
ates breathed.  The  Stafford  House  Address  pro- 
voked angry  retorts  in  Virginia ;  but  in  New  Eng- 
land it  touched  the  hearts  of  a  humane  and  an 
educated  people,  who  loved  not  slavery,  although 
for  the  sake  of  peace  they  had  too  readily  yielded 
to  its  influence.  In  truth,  the  movement  which  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  inaugurated  in  this 
country  was  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  which 
concurrently  acted  on  public  opinion  in  America, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  an  institution, 
whose  supporters,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  threat- 
ened to  call  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  slaves  on 
Bunker  Hill." 

W.  Holman  Hunt,  writing  from  Florence  to 
the  Athenceum,  gives  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  Titian's  Venus  :  "  All  of  your  readers 
who  have  visited  the  galleries  here  will  remember 
that  the  usual  place  for  the  Titian  Venus  is  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  the  dark  Tribune ;  it  is 
but  rarely  brought  down.  At  this  time  it  happens 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  a  German  artist  who 
was  copying  it,  the  picture  has  been  removed  into  a 
lighter  room,  where  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  Having  benefited  by  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  picture  very  closely,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
to  you  some  facts  about  its  condition  of  importance 
to  the  whole  world  interested  in  ancient  Art,  — 
which  I  tender  as  my  apology  to  the  custodians  of 
the  Uffizi  for  making  my  remarks  in  this  very  indi- 
rect and  public  manner. 

"  The  first  testimony  I  have  to  give  is  very  hon- 
orable to  all  who  have  had  charge  of  the  picture ; 
for  after  examination  of  the  surface,  with  and  with- 
out a  glass,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
retouched  as  little  as  any  picture  of  the  same  date  I 
had  ever  examined.  At  the  edges  of  the  painting, 
near  the  frame,  there  are  patches  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  but  these  have  been  placed,  honestly 
enough,  to  cover  spaces  of  naked  canvas,  left  ex- 
posed by  the  falling  away  of  loosened  flakes  of  paint. 
This  last  observation  leads  to  a  very  serious  discov- 
ery, i.  e.,  that  the  whole  painting  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  extension  of  what  may  appropriately 
enough  be  called  cobweb  cracks  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, each  crack  belonging  to  a  system,  starring 
away  from  and  circling  around  a  central  point, 
and  extending  itself  until  it  meets  with  a  neighbor- 


ing web  of  cracks.  The  injury  in  its  origin  is,  prob- 
ably, of  old  date ;  scarcely  a  single  inch  of  the 
picture  being  free  from  some  line  of  rupture  ;  this 
leaves  the  paint  in  independent  scales,  apparently 
at  this  moment  detachable  with  the  nail,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  in  peril  of  falling  off*  bit  by  bit  by 
the  shaking  and  unavoidable  touching  at  the  back 
and  the  front  in  the  course  of  unfixing  and  refixing 
the  picture,  or  even  by  the  necessary  dusting  of  it 
even  with  the  lightest  of  feather-brushes. 

"  The  cause  of  this  injury  is  that  the  strainer 
upon  which  the  canvas  is  placed  has  warped  and 
shrunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  paint  on  its  surface 
is  ever  subject  to  a  deviation  from  the  level  plane  to 
a  concave  or  a  convex  one,  in  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  in  its  present  hard  porcelain  state  to  remain 
attached  to  its  bed  without  rupture  of  the  unyield- 
ing coating  of  precious  colors. 

"  To  arrest  the  evil  cannot  be  very  difficult.  That 
the  picture  should  be  retouched  at  all  I  should  grieve 
at  more  than  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  is.  Any 
cleaning  or  flattening  with  a  hot  iron  would  be  not 
less  deplorable.  The  cracks  are  very  fine,  and  in 
no  sensible  degree  injure  the  effect  of  the  picture 
when  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  they  have 
some  value  to  the  artist  in  revealing  the  manner  of 
painting  adopted  by  Titian  in  executing  this  work. 
Some  mechanical  process,  —  perhaps,  for  example, 
the  application  of  a  thin  coat  of  glue  to  the  cracks, 
in  such  way  that  the  glue  should  spread  somewhat 
beneath  the  loose  scales,  —  might  be  adopted  to 
make  the  paint  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  canvas ; 
and,  this  done,  nothing  more  would  be  requisite  to 
hand  the  picture  down  to  succeeding  generations  as 
far  removed  from  our  time  as  we  are  from  Titian's, 
to  say  the  very  least,  but  the  placing  the  canvas  on 
a  new  strainer  of  well-seasoned  wood,  or  even  on 
the  present  old  one,  a  little  rectified  in  shape  and 
size,  with  —  and  this  is  most  important  of  all  —  a 
panel  filling  up  the  whole  space  of  the  framework, 
and  supporting  the  canvas  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  picture  from  being  shaken  by  a  concus- 
sion of  any  kind  either  in  front  or  behind  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  I  should  certainly  recommend  that 
the  picture  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  as  is  done  with  some  precious 
pictures  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  injury  from  spectators  and  ordinary 
copyists." 


LITTLE  SEAL-SKIN. 

The  Fisherman  walked  up  the  hill, 

His  boat  lay  on  the  sand, 
His  net  was  on  his  shoulder  still, 

His  home  a  mile  inland. 
And  as  he  walked  amongst  the  whin 
He  saw  a  little  white  seal-skin, 

Which  he  took  up  in  his  hand. 
Then  "  How,"  said  he,  "  can  this  thing  be  ? 
A  seal-skin,  and  no  seal  within  ?  " 
Thus  pondered  he, 
Partly  in  fear, 
Till  he  remembered  what  he  'd  heard 

Of  creatures  in  the  sea,  — 
Sea-men  and  women,  who  are  stirred 

One  day  in  every  year, 
To  drop  their  seal-skins  on  the  sand, 
To  leave  the  sea  and  seek  the  land 

For  twelve  long  hours, 
Playing  about  in  sweet  sunshine, 
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Amongst  the  cornfields,  with  corn-flowers, 

Wild  roses  and  woodbine  : 
Till  night  comes  on,  and  then  they  flit 

Adown  the  fields,  and  sit 
Upon  the  shore  and  put  their  seal-skins  on,^ 
And  slip  into  the  sea,  and  they  are  gone.    ™ 

The  Fisherman  stroked  the  fur     « 

Of  the  little  white  seal-skin, 
Soft  as  silk,  and  white  as  snow. 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  know 

That  some  little  sea-woman  lived  in 
This  seal-skin,  perhaps  not  long  ago. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her ! 

And  why  She  left  this  on  the  whin, 
Instead  of  slipping  it  on  again, 
When  all  the  little  sea-women  and  men 

Went  hurrying  down  to  the  sea ! 
Ah  !  well,  she  never  meant 
It  for  me, 
That  I  should  take  it.     But  I  will, 
Home  to  my  house  upon  the  hill," 
Said  the  Fisherman,  and  home  he  went. 

The  Fisher  dozed  before  his  fire, 

The  night  was  cold  outside, 
The  bright  full  moon  was  rising  higher, 

Above  the  swelling  tide. 
And  the  wind  brought  the  sound  of  breakers  nigher, 
Even  to  the  hillside, 
When  suddenly 
Something  broke  at  the  cottage-door, 

Like  the  plash 
Of  a  little  wave  on  a  pebbly  shore, 
And  as  water  frets  in  the  backward  drain 
Of  the  wave,  seeming  to  fall  in  pain, 
There  came  a  wailing  after  the  plash. 
The  Fisherman  woke,  and  said,  "  Is  it  rain  ?" 
Then  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
And  opened  his  door  a  little  way, 
But  soon  shut  it  again, 
With  a  kind  of  awe  ; 
For  the  prettiest  little  sea-woman  lay 
On  the  grass  at  his  feet 
T^at  you  ever  saw  : 
She  began  to  sob  and  to  say, 
"  Who  has  stolen  my  skin  from  me  ? 
And  who  is  there  will  take  me  in  ? 
For  I  have  lost  my  little  seal-skin, 
And  I  can't  get  back  to  the  sea." 

The  Fisherman  strokedjthe  fur 
Of  the  downy  white  seal-skin, 

And  he  said,  "  Shall  I  give  it  her  ? 
But  then  she  would  get  in, 
And  hurry  away  to  the  sea, 
And  not  come  back  to  me, 
And  I  should  be  sorry  all  my  life, 
I  want  her  so  for  my  little  wife." 

The  Fisherman  thought  for  a  minute, 
Then  he  carried  the  seal-skin  to 

A  secret  hole  in  the  thatch, 
Where  he  hid  it  cleverly,  so 
That'a  sharp-sighted  person  might  go 
In  front  of  the  hole  and  not  catch 
A  glimpse  of  the  seal-skin  within  it. 
After  this  he  lifted  the  latch 
Of  his  door  once  more, 
But  the  night  was  darker,  for 
The  moon  was  swimming  under  a  cloud, 
So  the  Fisherman  could  n't  see 


The  little  sea-woman  plainly, 

Seeing  a  fleck  of  white  foam  only, 
That  was  sobbing  aloud 
As  before. 
"  Little  sea- woman,"  said  the  Fisherman, 

"  Will  you  come  home  to  me , 
Will  you  help  me  to  work  and  help  me  to  save, 

Care  for  my  house  and  me, 
And  the  little  children  that  we  shall  have  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Fisherman,"  said  she. 

So  the  Fisherman  had  his  way, 

And  seven  years  of  life 
Passed  by  him  like  one  happy  day ; 

Bui,  as  for  his  sea  wife, 
She  sorrowed  for  the  sea  alway, 

And  loved  not  her  land  life. 
Morning,  and  evening,  and  all  day, 
She  would  say 
To  herself—  "  The  sea !  the  sea !" 
And  at  night,  when,  dreaming, 
She  stretched  her  arms  about  her,  seeming 
To  seek  little  Willie, 

It  was  the  sea 
She  would  have  clasped,  not  he  — 
The  great  sea's  purple  water, 
Dearer  to  her  than  little  son  or  daughter. 
Yet  she  was  kind 
To  her  children  three, 
Harry,  fair  Alice,  and  Baby  Willie ; 
And  set  her  mind 
To  keep  things  orderly. 
"  Only,"  thought  she, 
"  If  I  could  but  find 
That  little  seal-skin  I  lost  one  day." 

She  did  n't  know 
That  her  husband  had  it  hidden  away ; 
Nor  he, 
That  she  longed  for  it  so. 

Until 
One  evening,  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
The  Fisherman  found  her  amongst  the  whin, 
Sobbing,  saying,  "  My  little  seal-skin  — 

Who  has  stolen  my  skin  from  me  ? 
How  shall  I  find  it,  and  get  in, 
And  hurry  away  to  the  sea  ?  " 
Then,  "  She  shall  have  her  will," 
Said  he. 

So 
Next  morning,  when  he  rose  to  go 
A  fishing,  and  his  wife  still  slept, 

He  stole 
The  seal-skin  from  that  secret  hole 

Where  he  had  kept 
It,  and  flung  it  on  a  chair, 
Saying,  "  She  will  be  glad  to  find  it  there 

To-day 
When  I  am  gone, 

And  yet 
Perhaps  she  will  not  put  it  on," 
He  said,  "  nor  go  away." 
In  sleeping  his  wife  wept ; 
Then  the  Fisherman  took  his  net, 
And  crept 
Into  the  chill  air. 

The  night  drew  on  —  the  air  was  still, 
Homeward  the  Fisher  climbed  the  hill. 
All  day  he  'd  thought,  "  She  will  not  go  "; 
And  now  "  She  has  not,"  pondered  he. 
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"  She  is  not  gone,"  he  said.     "  I  know 
There  is  a  lamp  in  our  window, 
Put  ready  on  the  sill 
To  guide  me  home,  and  I  shall  see 
The  dear  light  glimmering  presently, 
Just  as  I  round  the  hill." 
But  when  he  turned,  there  was  no  light 
To  guide  him  homeward  through  the  night. 
Then  "  I  am  late,"  he  said, 
"  And,  maybe,  she  was  weary 
Looking  so  long  for  me. 

She  lays  the  little  ones  in  bed 
Well  content, 
In  the  inner  room,  where  I  shall  find  her, 

And  where  she  went, 
Forgetting  to  leave  the  light  behind  her." 

So  he  came  to  his  cottage  door, 

And  threw  it  open  wide ; 
But  stood  a  breathing-space,  before 

He  dared  to  look  inside. 
No  fire  was  in  the  fireplace,  nor 

A  light  on  any  side  ; 
But  a  little  heap  lay  on  the  floor, 
And  the  voice  of  a  baby  cried. 
Rocking  and  moaning  on  the  floor, 

That  little  heap 
Was  the  children,  tired  with  crying, 

Trying  to  sleep, 
Moaning  and  rocking  to  and  fro ; 

But  Baby  Willie  hindered  the  trying 
By  wailing  so. 
Then  "  Wife !  wife  !  "  said  the  Fisherman, 

"  Come  from  the  inner  room." 
There  was  no  answer,  and  he  ran 

Searching  into  the  gloom. 
*'  Wife  !  wife !  why  don't  you  come  ? 
The  children  want  you,  and  I  've  come  home  ?  " 
"  Mammy's  gone,  Daddy,"  said  Harry,  — 

"  Gone  into  the  sea ; 
She  '11  never  come  back  to  carry 
Tired  Baby  Willie. 
It 's  no  use  now,  Daddy,  looking  about; 
I  can  tell  you  just  how  it  all  fell  out. 
There  was  a  seal-skin 
In  the  kitchen  — 
A  little  crumpled  thing  ; 
I  can't  think  how  it  came  there  ; 

But  this  morning 
Mammy  found  it  on  a  chair, 
And  when  she  began 
To  feel  it,  she  dropped 
It  on  the  floor  — 
But  snatched  it  up  again  and  ran 
Straight  out  at  the  door, 

And  never  stopped 
Till  she  reached  the  shore. 

"  Then  we  three,  Daddy, 
Ran  after,  crying,  '  Take  us  to  the  sea  ! 
Wait  for  us,  Mammy,  we  are  coming  too ! 
Here  's  Alice,  Willie,  can't  keep  up  with  you  ! 
Mammy,  stop  — just  for  a  minute  or  two ! ' 

But  Alice  said,  '  Maybe 
She  's  making  us  a  boat 

Out  of  the  seal-skin  cleverly, 
And  by  and  by  she  '11  float 

It  on  the  water  from  the  sands 

For  us.'  Then  Willie  clapt  his  hands 
And  shouted,  '  Run  on,  Mammy,  to  the  sea, 
And  we  are  coming.     Willie  understands.' 


"  At  last  we  came  to  where  the  hill 

Slopes  straight  down  to  the  beach, 
And  there  we  all  stood  breathless,  still, 

Fast  clinging  each  to  each. 
We^aw  her  sitting  upon  a  stone, 
Puffing  the  little  seal-skin  on. 
O  Mammy  !     Mammy  ! 
She  never  said  good  by,  Daddy, 

She  did  n't  kiss  us  three  ; 
She  just  put  the  little  seal-skin  on 

And  slipped  into  the  sea? 
Oh !  Mammy's  gone,  Daddy,  —  Mammy's  gone  ! 
She  slipped  into  the  sea ! " 

E.  Keary. 


AUTUMN  VIOLETS. 

Keep  love  for  youth,  and  violets  for  the  spring : 
Or  if  these  bloom  when  worn-out  autumn  grieves, 
Let  them  lie  hid  in  double  shade  of  leaves, 
Their  own,  and  others  dropped  down  withering ; 
For  violets  suit  when  home  birds  build  and  sing, 
Not  when  the  outbound  bird  a  passage  cleaves ; 
Not  with  the  stubble  of  mown  harvest  sheaves, 
But  when  the  green  world  buds  to  blossoming. 
Keep  violets  for  the  spring,  and  love  for  youth, 
Love  that  should  dwell  with  beauty,  mirth,  and  hope : 
Or  if  a  later,  sadder  love  be  born, 
Let  this  not  look  for  grace  beyond  its  scope, 
But  give  itself,  nor  plead  for  answering  truth  — 
A  grateful  Ruth  though  gleaning  scanty  corn. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

Of  old,  the  mountain-rooted  pines, 

A  thousand  thronging  stems,  have  stood, 

And,  shading  deep  their  forest  lines, 
A  cloud  of  green,  the  branches  brood, 

And  strew  with  brown  unnumbered  tines 
The  still,  soft  paths  that  thread  the  wood. 

The  sun  is  up,  but  not  a  beam 

Of  golden  splendor  reaches  there  ; 

A  reddening  glow,  a  silent  dream, 
Possess  the  dumb  mysterious  air  ; 

While  sea-like  sounds  the  distant  stream 
Of  baffled  wind  the  summits  bear. 

There  prisoned  stand  old  robber-towers, 

A  ruined  shell  where  ivies  fall, 
And  flitting  song-birds  make  their  bowers ; 

The  pine-trunk  stands  within  the  hall, 
And  children  come  and  climb  for  flowers 

The  covered  heap  and  broken  wall. 

The  years  are  o'er  when  dreaded  track 
Of  lawless  riders  marked  the  ground  ; 

When  robber  count  rode  clanking  back 
With  steers  and  plundered  captives  bound, 

And  tree-filled  hollows  deep  and  black 
Were  haunts  at  night  of  demon  sound. 

The  village  shines  reflected  bright 
Beside  the  river's  winding  chain  ; 

The  castle  moulders  on  the  height ; 
And  peace  and  tillage  tranquil  reign; 

But,  as  of  old,  the  morning  light 
Breaks  on  the  forest's  green  domain. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


CHARTER  XIX.  ] 

BOZZLE,   THE   EX-POLICEMAN. 

Whex  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  gone  through  the  mis- 
erable task  of  breaking  up  his  establishment  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  had  seen  all  his  furniture  packed,  including 
his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  pet  Italian  ornaments,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  go  and  live  somewhere. 
He  was  very  wretched  at  this  time,  —  so  wretched  that 
life  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  wife  ;  —  to  whom  his  child  was  very  dear  ;  and 
he  was  one,  too,  to  whom  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
domestic  life  wei*e  attractive  and  necessary.  There 
are  men  to  whom  release  from  the  constraint  im- 
posed by  family  ties  will  be,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
felt  as  a  release.  But  he  was  not  such  a  man. 
There  was  no  delight  to  him  in  being  able  to  dine  at 
his  club,  and  being  free  to  go  whither  he  pleased  in 
the  evening.  As  it  was  it  pleased  him  to  go  no 
whither  in  the  evenings ;  and  his  mornings  were 
equally  blank  to  him.  He  went  so  often  to  Mr. 
Bideawhile,  that  the  poor  old  lawyer  became  quite 
tired  of  the  Trevelyan  family  quarrel.  Even  Lady 
Milborough,  with  all  her  power  of  sympathizing,  be- 
gan to  feel  that  she  would  almost  prefer  on  any 
morning  that  her  dear  young  friend,  Louis  Trevel- 
yan, should  not  be  announced.  Nevertheless,  she 
always  saw  him  when  he  came,  and  administered 
comfort  according  to  her  lights.  Of  course  he 
would  have  his  wife  back  before  long.  That  was 
the  only  consolation  she  was  able  to  offer ;  and  she 
offered  it  so  often  that  he  began  gradually  to  feel 
that  something  might  be  done  towards  bringing 
about  so  desirable  an  event.  After  what  had  oc- 
curred they  could  not  live  again  in  Curzon  Street, — 
nor  even  in  London  for  awhile ;  but  Naples  was  open 
to  them.  Lady  Milborough  said  so  much  to  him  of  the 
advantages  which  always  came  in  such  circum- 
stances from  going  to  Naples,  that  he  began  to  regard 
such  a  trip  as  almost  the  natural  conclusion  of  his 
adventure.  But  then  there  came  that  very  difficult 
question ;  —  what  step  should  be  first  taken  ?  Lady 
Milborough  proposed  that  he  should  go  boldly  down 
to  Nuncombe  Rutney,  and  make  the  arrangement. 


"  She  will  only  be  too  glad  to  jump  into  your  arms," 
said  Lady  Milborough.  Trevelyan  thought  that  if 
he  went  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  his  wife  might  per- 
haps jump  into  his  arms  ;  but  what  would  come  after 
that  ?  How  would  he  stand  then  in  reference  to 
his  authority  ?  Would  she  own  that  she  had  been 
wrong  ?  Would  she  promise  to  behave  better  in 
future  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  she  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently broken  in  spirit  to  make  any  such  promise. 
And  he  told  himself  again  and  again  that  it  would 
be  absurd  in  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him  with- 
out such  subjection,  after  all  that  he  had  gone 
through  in  defence  of  his  marital  rights.  If  he  were 
to  write  to  her  a  long  letter,  argumentative,  affec- 
tionate, exhaustive,  it  might  be  better.  He  was  in- 
clined to  believe  of  himself  that  he  was  good  at 
writing  long,  affectionate,  argumentative,  and  ex- 
haustive letters.  But  he  would  not  do  even  this  as 
yet.  He  had  broken  up  his  house,  and  scattered  all 
his  domestic  gods  to  the  winds,  because  she  had 
behaved  badly  to  him ;  and  the  thing  done  was 
too  important  to  allow  of  redress  being  found  so 
easily. 

So  he  lived  on  a  wretched  life  in  London.  He 
could  hardly  endure  to  show  himself  at  his  club, 
fearing  that  every  one  would  be  talking  of  him  as 
the  man  who  was  separated  from  his  wife,  —  perhaps 
as  the  man  of  whose  wife  Colonel  Osborne  was  the 
dear  friend.  No  doubt  for  a  day  or  two  there  had 
been  much  of  such  conversation  ;  but  it  had  died 
away  from  the  club  long  before  his  consciousness 
had  become  callous.  At  first  he  had  gone  into  a 
lodging  in  May  Fair ;  but  this  had  been  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  After  that  he  had  taken  a  set  of  fur- 
nished chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  immediately  un- 
der those  in  which  Stanbury  lived  ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  and  Stanbury  were  very  much 
thrown  together.  As  Trevelyan  would  always  talk 
of  his  wife,  this  was  rather  a  bore ;  but  our  friend 
bore  with  it,  and  would  even  continue  to  instruct 
the  world  through  the  columns  of  the  D.  R.  while 
Trevelyan  was  descanting  on  the  peculiar  cruelty 
of  his  own  position. 

"  I  wish  to  be  just,  and  even  generous ;  and  I  do 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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love  her  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  one  afternoon, 
when  Hugh  was  very  hard  at  work. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  call  them- 
selves reformers,"  Hugh  was  writing,  "  but  have 
these  gentlemen  ever  realized  to  themselves  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ?  We  think  that  they  have 
never  done  so  as  long  as  —  "  "  Of  course  you  love 
her,"  said  Hugh,  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  paper, 
still  leaning  on  his  pen ;  but  finding  by  the  cessation 
of  sound  that  Trevelyan  had  paused,  and  there- 
fore knowing  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
speak. 

"  As  much  as  ever,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  energy. 

"  As  long  as  they  follow  such  a  leader  in  such  a 
cause  into  whichever  lobby  he  may  choose  to  take 
them  —  "  "  Exactly  so,  —  exactly,"  said  Stanbury ; 
"just  as  much  as  ever. ' 

"  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  I  have  n't  missed  a  single  expression  you  have 
used,"  said  Stanbury.  il  But  a  fellow  has  to  do  two 
things  at  a  time  when  he  's  on  the  daily  press." 

M I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said 
Trevelyan,  angrily,  getting  up,  taking  his  hat,  and 
stalking  off  to  the  house  of  Lady  Milborough.  In 
this  way  he  became  rather  a  bore  to  his  friends. 
He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  injury  which 
had  accrued  to  him  from  his  wife's  conduct,  nor 
could  he  help  talking  of  the  grief  with  which  his 
mind  was  laden.  And  he  was  troubled  with  sore 
suspicions,  which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  his  wife, 
had  certainly  not  been  merited.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  she  had  persisted  in  her  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne  in  a  manner  that  was  not  compat- 
ible with  that  wife-like  indifference  which  he  re- 
garded as  her  duty.  Why  had  she  written  to  him 
and  received  letters  from  him  when  her  husband 
had  plainly  told  her  that  any  such  communication 
was  objectionable  ?  She  had  done  so,  and,  as  far 
as  Trevelyan  could  remember  her  words,  had  plain- 
ly declared  that  she  would  continue  to  do  so.  He 
had  sent  her  away,  into  the  most  remote  retirement 
he  could  find  for  her ;  but  the  post  was  open  to  her. 
He  had  heard  much  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  of  Pris- 
cilla,  from  his  friend  Hugh,  and  thoroughly  believed 
that  his  wife  was  in  respectable  hands.  But  what 
was  to  prevent  Colonel  Osborne  from  going  after 
her,  if  he  chose  to  do  so  ?  And  if  he  did  so  cjioose, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  could  not  prevent  their  meeting. 
He  was  racked  with  jealousy,  and  yet  he  did  not 
cease  to  declare  to  himself  that  he  knew  his  wife 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  sin.  He  could 
not  rid  himself  of  his  jealousy,  but  he  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  make  the  man  whom  he  hated  the  object 
of  it,  rather  than  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

He  hated  Colonel  Osborne  with  all  his  heart.  It 
was  a  regret  to  him  that  the  days  of  duelling  were 
over,  so  that  he  could  not  shoot  the  man.  And  yet, 
had  duelling  been  possible  to  him,  Colonel  Osborne 
had  done  nothing  that  would  have  justified  him  in 
calling  his  enemy  out,  or  would  even  have  enabled 
him  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  inducing  his  enemy 
to  fight.  Circumstances,  he  thought,  were  cruel  to 
him  beyond  compare,  in  that  he  should  have  been 
made  to  suffer  so  great  torment  without  having 
any  of  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  Even  Lady  Mil- 
borough,  with  all  her  horror  as  to  the  Colonel,  could 
not  tell  him  that  the  Colonel  was  amenable  to  any 
punishment.  He  was  advised  that  he  must  take  his 
wife  away  and  live  at  Naples  because  of  this  man, 
that  he  must  banish  himself  entirely  if  he  chose  to 
repossess  himself  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  yet 


nothing  could  be  done  to  the  unprincipled  rascal  by 
whom  all  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  were  occasioned. 
Thinking  it  very  possible  that  Colonel  Osborne 
would  follow  his  wife,  he  had  a  watch  set  upon  the 
Colonel.  He  had  found  a  retired  policeman,  —  a 
most  discreet  man,  as  he  was  assured,  —  who,  for  a 
consideration,  undertook  the  management  of  inter- 
esting jobs  of  this  kind.  The  man  was  one  Bozzle, 
who  had  not  lived  without  a  certain  reputation  in 
the  police  courts.  In  these  days  of  his  madness, 
therefore,  he  took  Mr.  Bozzle  into  his  pay ;  and  af- 
ter awhile  he  got  a  letter  from  Bozzle  with  the  Ex- 
eter post-mark  Colonel  Osborne  had  left  London 
with  a  ticket  for  Lissboro'.  Bozzle  also  had  taken 
a  place  by  the  same  train  for  that  small  town.  The 
letter  was  written  in  the  railway  carriage,  and,  as 
Bozzle  explained,  would  be  posted  by  him  as  he 
passed  through  Exeter.  A  further  communication 
should  be  made  by  the  next  day's  post  in  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Bozzle  proposed  to  address  to  Z.  A., 
Post-office,  Waterloo  Place. 

On  receiving  this  first  letter,  Trevelyan  was  in 
an  agony  of  doubt,  as  well  as  misery.  What  should 
he  do  ?  Should  he  go  to  Lady  Milborough,  or  to 
Stanbury ;  or  should  he  at  once  follow  Colonel  Os- 
borne and  Mr.  Bozzle  to  Lissboro'.  It  ended  in  his 
resolving  at  last  to  wait  for  the  letter  which  was  to 
be  addressed  to  Z.  A.  But  he  spent  an  interval  of 
horrible  suspense  and  of  insane  rage.  Let  the  laws 
say  what  they  might,  he  would  have  the  man's  blood, 
if  he  found  that  the  man  had  even  attempted  to 
wrong  him.  Then,  at  last,  the  second  letter  reached 
him.  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  each  of 
them  spent  the  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lissboro', 
not  exactly  in  each  other's  company,  but  very  near 
to  each  other.  "  The  Colonel "  had  ordered  a  gig 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lissboro'  for  the  vil- 
lage of  Cockchaffington,  and,  for  all  Mr.  Bozzle 
knew,  the  Colonel  had  gone  to  Cockchaffington. 
Mr.  Bozzle  was  ultimately  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colonel  had  really  spent  his  day  in  going  to  Cock- 
chaffington. Mr.  Bozzle  himself,  knowing  the  wiles 
of  such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  and  thinking  at 
first  that  that  journey  to  Cockchaffington  might  only 
be  a  deep  ruse,  had  walked  over  to  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney. Then  he  had  had  a  pint  of  beer  and  some 
bread  and  cheese  at  Mrs.  Crocket's  house,  and  had 
asked  various  questions,  to  which  he  did  not  receive 
very  satisfactory  answers.  But  he  inspected  the 
Clock  House  very  minutely,  and  came  to  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  attacked, 
if  burglary  were  the  object  of  the  assailants.  And 
he  observed  the  iron  gates,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  old  pigeon-house-looking 
fabric  in  which  the  clock  used  to  be  placed.  There 
was  no  knowing  when  information  might  be  wanted, 
or  what  information  might  not  be  of  use.  But  he  made 
himself  tolerably  sure  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not 
visit  Nuncombe  Putney  on  that  day,  and  then  he 
walked  back  to  Lissboro'.  Having  done  this,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  little  memorandum-book  in 
which  he  kept  the  records  of  these  interesting  du- 
ties, and  entered  a  claim  against  his  employer  for 
a  conveyance  to  Nuncombe  Putney  and  back,  in- 
cluding driver  and  ostler ;  and  then  he  wrote  his 
letter.  After  that  he  had  a  hot  supper,  with  three 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  he  had  earned  his  bread 
on  that  day. 

The  letter  to  Z.  A.  did  not  give  all  these  particu- 
lars, but  it  did  explain  that  Colonel  Osborne  had 
gone  off,  apparently,  to  Cockchaffington,  and  that 
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he  (Bozzle)  had  himself  visited  Nuncombe  Putney. 
"  The  hawk  has  n't  been  nigh  the  dovecot  as  yet," 
said  Mr.  Bozzle  in  his  letter,  meaning  to  be  both 
mysterious  and  facetious. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wit  or  the 
mystery  disgusted  Trevelyan  the  most.  He  had  felt 
that  he  was  defiling  himself  with  dirt  when  he  first 
went  to  Mr.  Bozzle.  He  knew  that  he  was  having 
recourse  to  means  that  were  base  and  low,  —  which 
could  not  be  other  than  base  or  low,  let  the  circum- 
stances be  what  they  might.  But  Mr.  Bozzle's  con- 
versation had  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Bozzle's 
letters  ;  as  it  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Bozzle's  suc- 
cessful activity  was  more  insupportable  than  his 
futile  attempts.  But,  nevertheless,  something  must 
be  done.  It  could  not  be  that  Colonel  Osborne 
should  have  gone  down  to  the  close  neighborhood  of 
Nuncombe  Putney  without  the  intention  of  seeing 
the  lady  whom  his  obtrusive  pertinacity  had  driven 
to  that  seclusion.  It  was  terrible  to  Trevelyan  that 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  there,  and  not  the  less 
terrible  because  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Bozzle  was  watch- 
ing the  Colonel  on  his  behalf.  Should  he  go  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  himself?  and  if  so,  when  he  got  to 
Nuncombe  Putney,  what  should  he  do  there?  At 
last,  in  his  suspense  and  his  grief,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  tell  the  whole  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Hugh,  "  that  you  have  put  a 
policeman. on  his  track?  " 

"  The  man  was  a  policeman  once." 

*  What  we  call  a  private  detective.  I  can't  say  I 
think  you  were  right." 

"But  you  see  that  it  was  necessary,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  I  can'fe  say  that  it  was  necessary.  To  speak  out, 
I  can't  understand  that  a  wife  should  be  worth 
watching  who  requires  watching." 

"  Is  a  man  to  do  nothing  then  ?  And  even  now 
it  is  not  my  wife  whom  I  doubt." 

"  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  if  he  chooses  to  go  to 
Lissboro',  why  should  n't  he  ?  Nothing  that  you  can 
do,  or  that  Bozzle  can  do,  can  prevent  him.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  Lissboro'."  , 

"  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  to  my  wife." 

"And  if  your  wife  refuses  to  see  him ;  or,  having 
seen  him,  —  for  a  man  may  force  his  way  in  any- 
where with  a  little  trouble,  —  if  she  sends  him  away 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  as  I  believe  she  would  —  " 

"  She  is  so  frightfully  indiscreet." 

"  I  don't  see  what  Bozzle  can  do." 

"  He  has  found  out,  at  any  rate,  that  Osborne  is 
there,"  said  Trevelyan.  "I  am  not  more  fond  of 
dealing  with  such  fellows  than  you  are  yourself. 
But  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
What  ought  I  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  should  do  nothing,  —  except  dismiss  Bozzle." 

"  You  know  that  that  is  nonsense,  Stanbury." 

"  Whatever  I  did,  I  should  dismiss  Bozzle."  Stan- 
bury was  now  quite  in  earnest,  and,  as  he  repeated 
his  suggestion  for  the  dismissal  of  the  policeman, 
pushed  his  writing-things  away  from  him.  "  If  you 
ask  my  opinion,  you  know,  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
think.  I  should  get  rid  of  Bozzle  as  a  beginning. 
If  you 'will  only  think  of  it,  how  can  your  wife  come 
back  to  you  if  she  learns  that  you  have  set  a  detec- 
tive to  watch  her  ?  " 

"  But  I  have  n't  set  the  man  to  watch  her." 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  nothing  to  you,  except  as  he 
is  concerned  with  her.  This  man  is  now  down  in 
her  neighborhood  ;  and,  if  she  learns  that,  how  can 
she  help  feeling  it  as  a  deep  insult  ?  Of  course 
the  man  watches  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse." 


"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  write  to  the 
man  and  tell  him  to  come  away.  Osborne  is  down 
there,  and  I  must  do  something.  Will  you  go  down 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  yourself,  and  let  me  know  the 
truth." 

After  much  debating  of  the  subject,  Hugh  Stan- 
bury said  that  he  would  himself  go  down  to  Nun- 
combe Putney  alone.  There  were  difficulties  about 
the  D.  R. ;  but  he  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper and  overcome  them.  How  far  the  presence 
of  Nora  Rowley  at  his  mother's  house  may  have  as- 
sisted in  bringing  him  to  undertake  the  journey,  per- 
haps need  not  be  accurately  stated.  He  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  the  claims  of  friendship  were 
strong  upon  him ;  and  that,  as  he  had  loudly  disap- 
proved of  the  Bozzle  arrangement,  he  ought  to  lend 
a  hand  to  some  other  scheme  of  action.  Moreover, 
having  professed  his  conviction  that  no  improper 
visiting  could  possibly  take  place  under  his  mother's 
roof,  he  felt  bound  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
trust  to  that  conviction  himself.  He  declared  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Nuncombe  Putney 
to-morrow ;  but  only  on  condition  that  he  might 
have  plenary  power  to  dismiss  Bozzle. 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  take 
any  notice  of  the  man,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  How  can  I  help  noticing  him  when  I  find  him 
prowling  about  the  place  ?  Of  course  I  shall  know 
who  he  is." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  need  know  anything  about 
him." 

"  My  dear  Trevelyan,  you  cannot  have  two  am- 
bassadors engaged  in  the  same  service  without  com- 
munication with  each  other.  And  any  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Bozzle,  except  that  of  sending 
him  back  to  London,  I  will  not  have."  The  contro- 
versy was  ended  by  the  writing  of  a  letter  from 
Trevelyan  to  Bozzle,  which  was  confided  to  Stan- 
bury, in  which  the  ex-policeman  was  thanked  for 
his  activity,  and  requested  to  return  to  London  for 
the  present.  "  As  we  are  now  aware  that  Colonel 
Osborne  is  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  the  letter, 
"  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  will  know  what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  this  was  settled,  Stanbury  went  to  the 
office  of  the  D.  R.  and  made  arrangement  as  to  his 
work  for  three  days.  Jones  could  do  the  article  on 
the  Irish  Church  upon  a  pinch  like  this,  although  he 
had  not  given  much  study  to  the  .subject  as  yet ; 
and  Puddlethwaite,  who  was  great  in  city  matters, 
would  try  his  hand  on  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Rome,  a  subject  on  which  it  was  essential  that  the 
D.  R.  should  express  itself  at  once.  Having  settled 
these  little  troubles,  Stanbury  returned  to  his  friend, 
and  in  the  evening  they  dined  together  at  a  tavern. 

"  And  now,  Trevelyan,  let  me  know  fairly  what 
it  is  that  you  wish,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  I  wish  to  have  my  wife  back  again." 

"  Simply  that.  If  she  will  agree  to  come  back, 
you  will  make  no  difficulty." 

"  No,  not  quite  simply  that.  I  shall  desire  that 
she  shall  be  guided  by  my  wishes  as  to  any  inti- 
macies she  may  form." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  is  she  to  give  any 
undertaking  ?  Do  you  intend  to  exact  any  promise 
from  her  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  be  willing 
enough  to  come  back,  and  that  when  she  is  with  you 
there  will  be  no  further  cause  for  quarrelling.  But 
I  don't  think  she  will  bind  herself  by  any  exacted 
promise,  and  certainly  not  through  a  third  person." 

"  Then  say  nothing  about  it.  Let  her  write  a 
letter  to  me,  proposing  to  come, — and  she  shall 
come." 
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*  Very  well.     So   far  I  understand.     A 
hat  about  Colonel  Osborne  ?     You  don't 


And  now 
what  about  Colonel  Osborne  ?  l'ou  don't  want  me 
to  quarrel  with  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  keep  that  for  myself,"  said  Tre- 
velyan,  grimly. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself  about  him,"  said  Stanbury.  "  But,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  to  meddle  or  make  with 
him  ?  Of  course,"  continued  Stanbury,  after  a 
pause,  "  if  I  find  that  he  is  intruding  himself  in  my 
mother's  house,  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  must  not 
come  there." 

"  But  if  you  find  him  installed  in  your  mother's 
house  as  a  visitor,  —  how  then  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  regard  that  as  possible." 
"  I  don't  mean  living  there,"  said  Trevelyan, 
"  but  coming  backwards  and  forwards ;  going  on 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  —  with  —  ?  "  His  voice 
trembled  so,  as  he  asked  these  questions,  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  the  word  which  was  to  com- 
plete them. 

"  With  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  you  mean." 
"  Yes,  with  my  wife.     I  don't  say  that  it  is  so ;  but 
it  may  be  so.   You  will  be  bound  to  tell  me  the  truth." 
"  I  will  certainly  tell  you  the  truth." 
"  And  the  whole  truth." 
"  Yes  ;  the  whole  truth." 

"  Should  it  be  so,  I  never  will  see  her  again,  — 
never.  And  as  for  him,  —  but  never  mind."  Then 
there  was  another  short  period  of  silence,  during 
which  Stanbury  smoked  his  pipe  and  sipped  his 
whiskey  toddy.  "  You  must  see,"  continued  Tre- 
velyan, "  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
do  something.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  like  detectives.  Neither  do  I  like 
them.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  When  you  con- 
demn me,  you  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  of  my 
position." 

"  It  is  the  deuce  of  a  nuisance  certainly,"  said 
Stanbury,  through  the  cloud  of  smoke,  —  thinking 
now  not  at  all  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  but  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan's  sister. 

"  It  makes  a  man  almost  feel  that  he  had  better 
not  marry  at  all,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  don't  see  that.  Of  course  there  may  come 
troubles.  The  tiles  may  fall  on  your  head,  you 
know,  as  you  walk  through  the  streets.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  women  go  straight  enough  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty.  But  they  don't  like  being  —  what  I 
call  looked  after." 

"  And  did  I  look  after  my  wife  more  than  I 
ought  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  if  I  were  married,  — 
which  I  never  shall  be,  for  I  shall  never  attain  to 
the  respectability  of  a  fixed  income,  —  I  fancy  I 
should  n't  look  after  my  wife  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  women  hate  to  be  told  about  their 
duties." 

"  But  if  you  saw  your  wife,  quite  innocently, 
falling  into  an  improper  intimacy,  —  taking  up  with 
people  she  ought  not  to  know,  —  doing  that  in  ig- 
norance which  could  not  but  compromise  yourself, 
would  n't  you  speak  a  word  then  ?  " 

"  O,  I  might  just  say,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
Jones  was  a  rascal,  or  a  liar,  or  a  fool,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  But  I  would  never  caution  her  against 
Jones.  By  George,  I  believe  a  woman  can  stand 
anything  better  than  that ! " 

"  You  have  never  tried  it,  my  friend." 
"  And  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall.     As  for  me,  I 
believe  Aunt  Stanbury  was  right  when  she  said  that 
I  was  a  radical  vagabond.     I  dare  say  I  shall  never 


try  the  thing  myself,  and  therefore  it 's  very  easy  to 
have  a  theory.  But  I  must  be  off.  Good  night, 
old  fellow.  I  '11  do  the  best  I  can  ;  and  at  any  rate 
I  '11  let  you  know  the  truth." 

There  had  been  a  question,  during  the  day,  as  to 
whether  Stanbury  should  let  his  sister  know  by  let- 
ter that  he  was  expected  ;  but  it  had  been  decided 
that  he  should  appear  at  Nuncombe  without  any 
previous  notification  of  his  arrival.  Trevelyan  had 
thought  that  this  was  very  necessary,  and  when 
Stanbury  had  urged  that  such  a  measure  seemed  to 
imply  suspicion,  he  had  declared  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  truth  be  obtained.  He,  Trevelyan, 
simply  wanted  to  know  the  facts  as  they  were  occur- 
ring. It  was  a  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuncombe  Putney.  That, 
at  least,  had  been  ascertained.  It  might  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  that  he  would  be  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  Clock  House,  —  that  all  the  ladies 
there  would  combine  to  keep  him  out.  But  —  so 
Trevelyan  urged  —  the  truth  on  this  point  was  de- 
sired. It  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  happiness 
that  he  should  know  what  was  being  done. 

"  Your  mother  and  sister,"  said  he,  "  cannot  be 
afraid  of  your  coming  suddenly  among  them." 

Stanbury,  so  urged,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
yield,  but  yet  he  had  felt  that  he  himself  was  almost 
acting  like  a  detective  policeman,  in  purposely 
falling  down  upon  them  without  a  word  of  an- 
nouncement. Had  chance  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  go  in  such  a  manner,  he 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  would  simply 
have  been  a  pleasant  joke  to  him. 

As  he  went  down  by  the  train  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  almost  felt  ashamed  of  the  part  which 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SHOWING   HOW   COLONEL    OSBORNE  WENT   TO    COCK- 
CHAFFINGTON. 

Together  with  Miss  Stanbury 's  first  letter  to  her 
sister-in-law,  a  letter  had  also  been  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Nora  Rowley,  as  her  sister  had 
left  the  room  with  this  in  her  hand,  had  expressed 
her  opinion  that  it  had  come  from  Trevelyan ; 
but  it  had  in  truth  been  written  by  Colonel  Os- 
borne. And  when  that  second  letter  from  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  received  at  the  Clock  House,  — 
that  in  which  she  in  plain  terms  begged  pardon  for 
the  accusation  conveyed  in  her  first  letter,  —  Colo- 
nel Osborne  had  started  on  his  deceitful  little  jour- 
ney to  Cockchaffington,  and  Mr.  Bozzle,  the  ex- 
policeman  who  had  him  in  hand,  had  already  asked 
his  way  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 

When  Colonel  Osborne  learned  that  Louis  Tre- 
velyan had  broken  up  his  establishment  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  had  sent  his  wife  away  into  a  barbarous 
retirement  in  Dartmoor,  —  for  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  information  on  the  subject  which  was  spread 
among  Trevelyan's  friends  in  London  ;  and  when  he 
was  made  aware  also  that  all  this  was  done  on  his 
account,  —  because  he  was  so  closely  intimate  with 
Trevelyan's  wife,  and  because  Trevelyan's  wife  was, 
and  persisted  in  continuing  to  be,  so  closely  intimate 
with  him,  —  his  vanity  was  gratified. 

Although  it  might  be  true,  and  no  doubt  was 
true,  that  he  said  much  to  his  friends  and  to  him- 
self of  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  that  such  a 
trouble  should  befall  his  old  friend  and  his  old  friend's 
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daughter,  nevertheless,  as  he  curled  his  gray  whis- 
kers before  the  glass,  and  made  the  most  of  such 
remnant  of  hair  as  was  left  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
as  he  looked  to  the  padding  of  his  coat,  and  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  wrinkles  beneath  his  eyes,  so 
that  in  conversation  they  might  be  as  little  apparent 
as  possible,  he  felt  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain  in 
regard  to  the  whole  affair.  It  was  very  sad  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  it  was  human.  Had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  set  the  whole  matter  right  by  a  word,  he 
would  probably  have  spoken  that  word  ;  but  as  this 
was  not  possible,  as  Trevelyan  had  in  his  opinion 
made  a  gross  fool  of  himself,  as  Emily  Trevelyan 
was  very  nice,  and  not  the  less  nice  in  that  she  cer- 
tainly was  fond  of  himself,  as  great  tyranny  had  been 
used  towards  her,  and  as  he  himself  had  still  the 
plea  of  old  family  friendship  to  protect  his  conscience, 

—  to  protect  his  conscience,  unless  he  went  so  far  as  to 
make  that  plea  an  additional  sting  to  his  conscience, 

—  he  thought  that,  as  a  man,  he  must  follow  up  the 
matter.  Here  was  a  young  and  fashionable  and 
very  pretty  woman  banished  to  the  wilds  of  Dart- 
moor for  his  sake.  And,  as  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand, she  would  not  have  been  so  banished  had 
she  consented  to  say  that  she  would  give  up  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  In  such  circumstances  as 
these  was  it  possible  that  he  should  do  nothing  V 
Various  ideas  ran  through  his  head.  He  began  to 
think  that,  if  Trevelyan  were  out  of  the  way,  he 
might  —  might  perhaps  be  almost  tempted  to  make 
this  woman  his  wife.  She  was  so  nice  that  he  almost 
thought  that  he  might  be  rash  enough  for  that,  al- 
though he  knew  well  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
bachelor ;  but  as  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him, 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  thing 
quite  distant  from  him.  The  reader  is  not  to  sup- 
pose that  Colonel  Osborne  meditated  any  making 
away  with  the  husband.  Our  Colonel  was  certain- 
ly not  the  man  for  a  murder.  Nor  did  he  even 
think  of  running  away  with  his  friend's  daughter. 
Though  he  told  himself  that  he  could  dispose  of  his 
wrinkles  satisfactorily,  still  he  knew  himself  and  his 
powers  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  no  long- 
er fit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  romance  as  that.  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  there  was  much  labor 
to  be  gone  through  in  running  away  with  another 
man's  wife ;  and  that  the  results,  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal comfort,  are  not  always  happy.  But  what  if 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  to  divorce  herself  from  her 
husband  on  the  score  of  her  husband's  cruelty  ? 
Various  horrors  were  related  as  to  the  man's  treat- 
ment of  his  wife.  By  some  it  was  said  that  she  was 
in  the  prison  on  Dartmoor,  —  or,  if  not  actually  in 
the  prison,  an  arrangement  which  the  prison  disci- 
pline might  perhaps  make  difficult,  —  that  she  was 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  prison  warders,  who 
possessed  a  prim  cottage  and  a  prim  wife,  just  out- 
side the  prison  walls.  Colonel.  Osborne  did  not 
himself  believe  even  so  much  as  this,  but  he  did  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  banished  to  some 
inhospitable  region,  to  some  dreary,  comfortless  abode, 
of  which,  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune,  she  would 
have  great  ground  to  complain.  So  thinking,  he 
did  not  probably  declare  to  himself  that  a  divorce 
should  be  obtained,  and  that,  in  such  event,  he  would 
marry  the  lady.  But  ideas  came  across  his  mind  in 
that  direction.  Trevelyan  was  a  cruel  Bluebeard. 
Emily  —  as  he  was  studious  to  call  Mrs.  Trevelyan 

—  was  a  dear  injured  saint.  And  as  for  himself, 
though  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  lum- 
bago pinched  him  now  and  again,  so  that  he  could 
not  rise  from  his  chair  with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth, 


yet,  when  he  walked  along  Pall  Mall  with  his  coat 
properly  buttoned,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  a 
great  many  young  women  looked  at  him  with  ad- 
miring eyes. 

It  was  thus  with  no  settled  scheme  that  the  Colo- 
nel went  to  work,  and  made  inquiries,  and  ascer- 
tained Mrs.  Trevelyan's  address  in  Devonshire. 
When  he  learned  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  done 
much  ;  though,  in  truth,  there  had  been  no  secrecy 
in  the  matter.  Scores  of  people  knew  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan's address  besides  the  news-vender  who  sup- 
plied her  paper,  from  whose  boy  Colonel  Osborne's 
servant  obtained  the  information.  But  when  the  in- 
formation had  been  obtained,  it  was  expedient  that 
it  should  be  used ;  and  therefore  Colonel  Osborne 
wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

"  Acrobats  Club,  July,  31, 186—. 

"Dear  Emily,"  — 

Twice  the  Colonel  wrote  Dearest  Emily,  and 
twice  he  tore  the  sheet  on  which  the  words  were 
written.  He  longed  to  be  ardent,  but  still  it  was  so 
necessary  to  be  prudent !  He  was  not  quite  sure  of 
the  lady.  Women  sometimes  tell  their  husbands, 
even  when  they  have  quarrelled  with  them.  And 
although  ardent  expressions  in  writing  to  pretty 
women  are  pleasant  to  male  writers,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  a  gentleman  to  be  asked  what  on  earth  he 
means  by  that  sort  of  thing  at  his  time  of  life.  The 
Colonel  gave  half  an  hour  to  the  consideration,  and 
then  began  the  letter,  Dear  Emily.  If  prudence  be 
the  soul  of  valor,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  the 
very  mainspring,  or  perhaps  the  pivot,  of  love  ? 

"Dear  Emily, — 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what  dismay  I  have 
heard  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Curzon  Street. 
I  fear  that  you  must  have  suffered  much,  and  that 
you  are  suffering  now.  It  is  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  me  to  hear  that  you  have  your  child  with 
you,  and  Nora.  But,  nevertheless,  to  have  your 
home  taken  away  from  you,  to  be  sent  out  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  banished  from  all  society!  And  for 
what  ?  The  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  some 
men  work  is  (mite  incomprehensible. 

"  As  for  myself.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  the  company 
of  a  friend  whom  indeed  I  can  very  ill  spare.  I 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and  among 
them  one  or  two  which  I  feel  that  I  must  say,  — 
that  I  ought  to  say.  As  it  happens,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine  is  vicar  of  Cockchaffington,  a  village 
which  I  find  by  the  map  is  very  near  to  Nuncombe 
Putney.  I  saw  him  in  town  last  spring,  and  he  then 
asked 'me  to  pay  him  a  visit.  There  is  something 
in  his  church  which  people  go  to  see,  and  though  I 
don't  understand  churches  much,  I  shall  go  and  see 
it.  I  shall  run  down  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  sleep 
at  the  inn  at  Lissboro'.  I  see  that  Lissboro'  is  a 
market  town,  and  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn.  I 
shall  go  over  to  my  friend  on  the  Thursday,  but 
shall  return  to  Lissboro'.  Though  a  man  be  ever  so 
eager  to  see  a  church  door-way,  he  need  not  sleep  at 
the  parsonage.  On  the  following  day  I  will  get 
over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  see  me.  Considering  my  long  friendship  with 
you,  and  my  great  attachment  to  your  father  and 
mother,  I  do  not  think  that  the  strictest  martinet 
would  tell  you  that  you  need  hesitate  in  the  matter. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  twice  at  the  club, 
but  he  has  not  spoken  to  me.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  could  not,  of  course,  speak  to  him.  Indeed, 
I  may  say  that  my  feelings  towards  him  just  at  pres- 
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ent  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  me  from  do- 
ing so  with  any  appearance  of  cordiality. 

"  Dear  Emily,  believe  me  now,  as  always,  your 
affectionate  friend,  "Frederic  Osborne." 

When  lie  read  that  letter  over  to  himself  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  com- 
mitted himself.  Even  if  his  friend  were  to  send  the 
letter  to  her  husband,  it  could  not  do  him  any  harm. 
He  was  aware  that  he  might  have  dilated  more  on 
the  old  friendship  between  himself  and  Sir  Marnia- 
duke,  but  he  experienced  a  certain  distaste  to  the 
mention  of  things  appertaining  to  years  long  past. 
It  did  not  quite  suit  him,  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  to  speak  of  his  regard  in  those  quasi-paternal 
terms  which  he  would  have  used  had  it  satisfied  biei 
to  represent  himself  simply  as  her  father's  friend. 
His  language,  therefore,  had  been  a  little  doubtful, 
so  that  the  lady  might,  if  she  were  so  minded,  look 
upon  him  in  that  tender  light  in  which  her  husband 
had  certainly  chosen  to  regard  him. 

When  the  letter  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
she  at  once  took  it  with  her  up  to  her  own  room,  so 
that  she  might  be  alone  when  she  read  it.  The 
handwriting  was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  choose  that  even  her  sister  should  see  it.  She 
had  told  herself  twenty  times  over,  that,  while  living 
at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  was  not  living  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  She  would  consent 
to  live  under  the  guardianship  of  no  one,  as  her 
husband  did  not  choose  to  remain  with  her  and  pro- 
tect her.  She  had  done  no  wrong,  and  she  would 
submit  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  her  legal 
lord  and  master.  Nor,  according  to  her  views  of 
her  own  position,  was  it  in  his  power  to  depute  that 
authority  to  others.  He  had  caused  the  separation, 
and  now  she  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  her  own 
actions.  In  itself,  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  her  father's  old  friend  was  in  no  degree  crimi- 
nal, or  even  faulty.  There  was  no  reason,  moral, 
social,  or  religious,  why  an  old  man,  over  fifty,  who 
had  known  her  all  her  life,  should  not  write  to  her. 
But  yet  she  could  not  say  aloud  before  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  and  Priscilla,  and  her  sister,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Colonel  Osborne.  She  felt 
that  the  color  had  come  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she 
could  not  even  walk  out  of  the  room  as  though  the 
letter  had  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 
had  there  been  nobody  there  to  see  her?  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  certainly  not  in  love  with  Colonel 
Osborne.  She  was  not  more  so  now  than  she  had 
been  when  her  father's  friend,  purposely  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  had  helped  her  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married,  and  had  given 
her  a  blessing,  which  was  then  intended  to  be  semi- 
paternal,  —  as  from  an  old  man  to  a  young  woman. 
She  was  not  in  love  with  him,  —  never  would  be, 
never  could  be  in  love  with  him.  Reader,  you  may 
believe  in  her  so  far  as  that.  But  where  is  the  wo- 
man, who,  when  she  is  neglected,  thrown  over,  and 
suspected  by  the  man  that  she  loves,  will  not  feel 
the  desire  of"  some  sympathy,  some  solicitude,  some 
show  of  regard  from  another  man  ?  This  woman's 
life,  too,  had  not  hitherto  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  afforded  to  her  all  that  she  desired. 

She  had  been  there  now  a  month,  and  was  almost 
sick  from  the  want  of  excitement.  And  she  was 
full  of  wrath  against  her  husband.  Why  had  he 
sent  her  there  to  break  her  heart  in  a  disgraceful  re- 
tirement, when  she  had  never  wronged  him  ?    From 


morning  to  night  she  had  no  employment,  ncamuse- 
ment,  nothing  to   satisfy  her   cravings.     Why  was 
she  to  be  doomed  to  such  an  existence  ?     She  had 
declared  that,  as  long  as  she  could  have  her  boy 
with  her,  she  would  be  happy.     She  was  allowed  to 
have  her  boy ;'  but  she  was   anything   but  happy. 
When  she  received    Colonel   Osborne's    letter,  — 
while   she   held  it  in  her  hand  still  unopened,  she 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  that  could  make 
her  happy.     But  there  was  in  it  something  of  ex- 
citement.    And  she  painted  the  man  to  herself  in 
brighter  colors  now  than  she  had  ever  given  to  him 
in   her  former  portraits.     He  cared  for  her.     He 
was  gracious  to  her.     He  appreciated  her  talents, 
her  beauty,  aud  her  conduct.     He  knew  that  she 
deserved  a  treatment  very  different  from  that  ac- 
corded to  her  by  her  husband.     Why  should   she 
reject  the  sympathy  of  her  father's  oldest  friend,  be- 
cause her  husband  was  madly  jealous  about  an  old 
man  ?     Her  husband  had  chosen  to  send  her  away, 
and  to  leave  her,  so  that  she  must  act  on  her  own 
judgment.     Acting  on  her  own  judgment,  she  read 
Colonel  Osborne's  letter  from   first  to  last.     She 
knew  that  he  was  wrong  to  speak  of  coming  to  Nun- 
combe Putney ;  but  yet  she  thought  that  she  would 
see  him.     She  had  a  dim  perception  that  she  was 
standing  on   the   edge   of  a  precipice,  on  broken 
ground  which  might  fall  under  her  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  yet  she  would  not  retreat  from 
the  danger.     Though  Colonel  Osborne  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  coming  to  see  her,  yet  she  liked  him 
for  coming.     Though  she  would  be  half  afraid  to 
tell  her  news  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  more  than  half 
afraid  to  tell  Priscilla,  yet  she  liked  the  excitement 
of  the  fear.     Nora   would  scold  her ;  but  Nora's 
scolding  she  thought  she  could  answer.     And  then 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  coming 
down  to  Devonshire  to  see  her.     He  was  coming  as 
far  as  Lissboro'  to  see  his  friend  at  Cockchafiangton. 
And  when  at  Lissboro',  was  it  likely  that  he  should 
leave  the  neighborhood  without  seeing  the  daughter 
of  his  old  ally  ?     And  why  should  he  do  so  ?     Was 
he  to  be  unnatural  in  his  conduct,  uncivil,  and  un- 
friendly, because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  foolish, 
suspicious,  and  insane  ? 

So  arguing  with  herself,  she  answered  Colonel 
Osborne's  letter  before  she  had  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  one  in  the  house,  and  this  was  her  an- 
swer :  — 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Osborne,  — 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  decide 
whether  you  will  come  to  Nuncombe  Putney  or  not. 
There  are  reasons  which  would  seem  to  make  it  ex- 
pedient that  you  should  stay  away,  even  though 
circumstances  are  bringing  you  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  of  these  reasons  I  will  leave 
you  to  be  the  judge.  I  will  never  let  it  be  said  that 
I  myself  have  had  cause  to  dread  the  visit  of  any 
old  friend.  Nevertheless,  if  you  stay  away,  I  shall 
understand  why  you  do  so. 

"  Personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  —  as  I 
have  always  been.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  I  can- 
not write  in  warmer  tones  to  my  father's  and  moth- 
er's oldest  friend.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  though  I  shall  readily  see  you  if  you  call,  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  stay.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
now  living  in  my  own  house.  I  am  staying  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  the  place  is  called  the  Clock 
House.  "  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Emily  Trevelyan. 

"  The  Clock  House,  Nuncombe  Putney,  Monday." 
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Soon  after  she  had  written  it,  Nora  came  into  her 
room,  and  at  once  asked  concerning  the  letter 
which  she  had  seen  delivered  to  her  sister  that 
morning. 

"It  was  from  Colonel  Osborne,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  From  Colonel  Osborne !     How  very  wrong  ! 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  wrong  at  all.  Because  Louis 
is  foolish  and  mad,  that  cannot  make  another  man 
wrong  for  doing  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  had  been  from  Louis,"  said  Nora. 

"  O  dear,  no.  He  is  by  no  means  so  considerate. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  hear  from  him  till  he 
chooses  to  give  some  fresh  order  about  myself  or  my 
child.  He  will  hardly  trouble  himself  to  write  to 
me,  unless  he  takes  up  some  new  freak  to  show  me 
that  he  is  my  master." 

"  And  what  does  Colonel  Osborne  say  ?  " 

"  He  is  coming  here." 

"  Coming  here  ?  "  almost  shouted  Nora. 

B  Yes,  absolutely  here.  Does  it  sound  to  you  as 
if  Lucifer  himself  were  about  to  show  his  face.  The 
fact  is,  he  happens  to  have  a  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whom  he  has  long  promised  to  visit;  and,  as 
he  must  be  at  Lissboro',  he  does  not  choose  to  go 
away  without  the  compliment  of  a  call.  It  will  be 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him  in  the  least,"  said 
Nora. 

"  There  is  his  letter.  As  you  seem  to  be  so  sus- 
picious, you  had  better  read  it." 

Then  Nora  read  it. 

"  And  there  is  a  copy  of  my  answer,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "  I  shall  keep  both,  because  I  know  so 
well  what  ill-natured  things  people  will  say." 

"  Dear  Emily,  do  not  send  it,"  said  Nora. 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  not  be  frightened  by  bug- 
bears. And  I  will  not  be  driven  to  confess  to  any 
man  on  earth  that  I  am  afraid  to  see  him.  Why 
should  I  be  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne  ?  I  will  not 
submit  to  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  any  dan- 
ger in  Colonel  Osborne.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
be  repeating  the  insult  against  myself.  If  my  hus- 
band wished  to  guide  me  in  such  matters,  why  did 
he  not  stay  with  me  ?  " 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  village  and  posted 
the  letter.  Nora  meanwhile  was  thinking  whether 
she  would  call  in  the  assistance  of  Priscilla  Stan- 
bury  ;  but  she  did  not  like  to  take  any  such  a  step 
in  opposition  to  her  sister. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

SHOWING  HOW  COLONEL  OSBORNE  WENT  TO  NUN- 
COMBE  PUTNEY. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  expected  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  on  the  Friday,  and  it  was  Thursday  even- 
ing before  either  Mrs.  Stanbury  or  Priscilla  was 
told  of  his  coming.  Emily  had  argued  the  mat- 
ter with  Nora,  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
communication  herself,  and  that  she  would  make 
it  when  she  pleased  and  how  she  pleased.  "  If  Mrs. 
Stanbury  thinks,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  going  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  or  that  I  will  not  judge  myself 
as  to  whom  I  may  see,  or  whom  I  may  not  see,  she 
is  very  much  mistaken."  Nora  felt  that,  were  she 
to  give  information  to  those  ladies  in  opposition  to 
her  sister's  wishes,  she  would  express  suspicion  on 
her  own  part  by  doing  so ;  and  she  was  silent.  On 
that  same  Thursday,  Priscilla  had  written  her  last 


defiant  letter  to  her  aunt,  —  that  letter  in  which  she 
had  cautioned  her  aunt  to  make  no  further  accusa- 
tion without  being  sure  of  her  facts.  To  Priscilla's 
imagination  that  coming  of  Lucifer  in  person  of 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  spoken  would  hardly 
have  been  worse  than  the  coming  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne. When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
the  fact  on  the  Thursday  evening,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  of  the  threatened  visit  in  an  ordinary 
voice,  and  as  of  an  ordinary  circumstance,  it  was  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  them. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  coming  here !  "  said  Priscilla, 
mindful  of  the  Stanbury  correspondence,  mindful 
of  the  evil  tongues  of  the  world. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Stanbury  correspond- 
ence. 

"  O  dear,  O  dear ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
who,  of  course,  was  aware  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  Clock  House  and  the  house  in  the 
Close,  though  the  letters  had  been  written  by  her 
daughter. 

Nora  was  determined  to  stand  up  for  her  sister, 
whatever  might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  I  wish  Colonel  Osborne  were  not  coming,"  said 
she,  "  because  it  makes  a  foolish  fuss ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  anybody  can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong 
that  Emily  should  see  papa's  very  oldest  friend  in 
the  world." 

"  But  why  is  he  coming  ?  "  demanded  Priscilla. 

"  Because  he  wants  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  at 
Cockchafiington;"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  "  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  church-door  there." 

"  A  church-fiddlestick  ! "  said  Priscilla. 

The  matter  was  debated  throughout  all  the  even- 
ing. At  one  time  there  was  a  great  quarrel  be- 
tween the  ladies,  and  then  there  was  a  reconciliation. 

The  point  on  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stood  with 
the  greatest  firmness  was  this,  —  that  it  did  not  be- 
come her,  as  a  married  woman  whose  conduct  had 
always  been  good,  and  who  was  more  careful  as  to 
that  than  she  was  even  of  her  name,  to  be  ashamed 
to  meet  any  man.  "  Why  should  I  not  see  Colonel 
Osborne,  or  Colonel  anybody  else  who  might  call 
here  with  the  same  justification  for  calling  which 
his  old  friendship  gives  him  ?  " 

Priscilla  endeavored  to  explain  to  her  that  her 
husband's  known  wishes  ought  to  hinder  her  from 
doing  so. 

"  My  husband  should  have  remained  with  me,  to 
express  his  wishes,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  replied. 

Neither  could  Mrs.  Stanbury  nor  could  Priscilla 
bring  herself  to  say  that  the  man  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
in  the  heat  of  her  anger,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
that,  were  any  such  threat  held  out  to  her,  she  would 
leave  the  house  and  see  Colonel  Osborne  in  the 
street,  or  at  the  inn. 

"  No,  Emily,  —  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  But  I  will.     I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a 
guilty  woman  or  as  a  prisoner.     They  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  I  won't  be  shut  up." 
,  "  No  one  has  tried  to  shut  you  up,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  that  old  woman  at  Exeter," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  for  by  this  time  the  facts  of  the 
Stanbury  correspondence  had  all  been  elicited  in 
general  conversation  ;  "  and  yet  you  know  how  un- 
charitable and  malicious  she  is." 

"  We  are  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  Priscilla.  "  We 
are  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  doing  wrong." 

"  And  will  it  be  wrong  to  let  an  old  gentleman 
come  into  the  house,"  said  Nora,  "  who  is  nearly 
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sixtv,  and  who  has  known  us  ever  since  we  were 
born  ?  " 

°  If  he  is  nearly  sixty,  Priscilla,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  "  that  does  seem  to  make  a  difference."  Mrs. 
Stanbury  herself  was  only  just  sixty,  and  she  felt 
herself  to  be  quite  an  old  woman. 

"  They  may  be  devils  at  eighty,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  not  a  devil  at  all,"  said 
Nora. 

"  But  mamma  is  so  foolish,"  said  Priscilla.  "  The 
man's  age  does  not  matter  in  the  least." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  very  humbly. 

At  that  time  the  quarrel  was  raging,  but  after- 
wards came  the  reconciliation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Stanbury  correspondence,  the  fact  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne's threatened  visit  would  have  been  admitted 
as  a  thing  necessary,  —  as  a  disagreeable  necessity ; 
but  how  was  the  visit  to  be  admitted  and  passed  over 
in  the  teeth  of  that  correspondence  ?  Priscilla  felt 
very  keenly  the  peculiar  cruelty  of  her  position. 
Of  course,  Aunt  Stanbury  would  hear  of  the  visit. 
Indeed,  any  secrecy  in  the  matter  was  not  compati- 
ble with  Priscilla's  ideas  of  honesty.  Her  aunt  had 
apologized  humbly  for  having  said  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne had  been  at  Nuncombe.  That  apology,  doubt- 
less, had  been  due.  Colonel  Osborne  had  not  been 
at  Nuncombe  when  the  accusation  had  been  made, 
and  the  accusation  had  been  unjust  and  false.  But 
his  coming  had  been  spoken  of  by  Priscilla  in  her 
own  letters  as  an  occurrence  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Her  anger  against  her  aunt  had  been 
for  saying  that  the  man  had  come,  not  for  objecting 
to  such  a  visit.  And  now  the  man  was  coming,  and 
Aunt  Stanbury  would  know  all  about  it.  How 
great,  how  terrible,  how  crushing,  would  be  Aunt 
Stanbury's  triumph  ! 

"I  must  write  and  tell  her,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  object,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  And  Hugh  must  be  told,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  You  may  tell  all  the  world,  if  you  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

In  this  way  it  was  settled  among  them  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  to  be  received.  On  the  next  morning, 
Friday  morning,  Colonel  Osborne,  doubtless  having 
heard  something  of  Mrs.  Crocket  from  his  friend  at 
Cockchaffington,  was  up  early,  and  had  himself 
driven  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney  before  breakfast. 
The  ever-watchful  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  at  his 
heels ;  or,  rather,  not  at  his  heels  on  the  first  two 
miles  of  the  journey.  For  Bozzle,  with  painful 
ze.?.l,  had  made  himself  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and 
had  started  on  the  Nuncombe  Putney  road  half  an 
hour  before  the  Colonel's  fly  was  in  motion.  And 
when  the  fly  passed  him,  he  was  lying  discreetly  hid- 
den behind  an  old  oak.  The  driver,  however,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  was  topping  a  hill, 
and  having  seen  him  about  on  the  previous  day,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  decent  coat  and 
trousers,  and  that  nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man, began  to  suspect  that  he  was  — -,  somebody. 
There  was  a  great  deal  said  afterwards  about  Boz- 
zle in  Mrs.  Clegg's  yard  at  Lissboro' ;  but  the  Liss- 
boro'  mind  was  never  able  to  satisfy  itself  altogether 
respecting  Bozzle  and  his  mission.  As  to  Colonel 
Osborne  and  his  mission,  the  Lissboro'  mind  did  sat- 
isfy itself  with  much  certainty.  The  horse  was 
hardly  taken  from  out  of  Colonel  Osborne's  fly  in 
Mrs.  Crocket's  yard,  when  Bozzle  stepped  into  the 
village  by  a  path  which  he  had  already  discovered, 
and  soon  busied  himself  among  the  tombs  in  the 


churchyard.  Now,  one  corner  of  the  churchyard 
was  immediately  opposite  to  the  one  gate  leading 
into  the  Clock  House.  "  Drat  'un,"  said  the  wood- 
en-legged postman,  still  sitting  on  his  donkey,  to 
Mrs.  Crocket's  hostler,  "  if  there  be'ant  the  chap  as 
was  here  yesterday  when  I  was  a  starting,  and  I 
zeed  'un  in  Lezbro'  Street  thick  very  morning." 
"  He  be'ant  arter  no  good,  that  'un,"  said  the  hostler. 
After  that  a  close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  watcher. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Osborne  had  ordered 
his  breakfast  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  had 
asked  questions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Clock 
House.  He  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bozzle, 
although  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  on  his  track  now 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  He  had  determined, 
as  he  came  on  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  that  he  would 
not  be  shamefaced  about  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  so  keen  in  the  matter 
as  he  had  been  when  he  planned  his  journey  in 
London  ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  really  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  to  the 
confines  of  Dartmoor  to  see  the  porch  of  Cockchaf- 
fington Church.  The  session  in  London  was  over, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Os- 
borne that  he  should  do  something  with  himself  be- 
fore he  went  down  to  the  Scotch  house.  He  had 
long  desired  to  see  something  of  the  most  picturesque 
county  in  England  ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  eating  his 
breakfast  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  parlor,  he  almost  looked 
upon  his  dear  Emily  as  a  subsidiary  attraction.  "  O, 
that 's  the  Clock  House,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Crocket. 
"  No,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury ;  very  respectable  lady,  so  I  have  heard ; 
widow  of  a  clergyman  ;  ah,  yes ;  son  up  in  London  ; 
I  know  him ;  —  always  writing  books,  is  he  ?  Very 
clever,  I  dare  say.  But  there  's  a  lady  —  indeed, 
two  ladies  —  whom  I  do  know.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is 
there,  I  think,  —  and  Miss  Rowley." 

"  You  be'ant  Meister  Trevelyan,  —  be  you  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Crocket,  looking  at  him  very  hard. 

"  No,  I  'm  not  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

"  Nor  yet  '  the  Colonel '  they  doo  be  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am  a  colonel.  I  don't  know  why 
anybody  should  talk  about  me.  I'll  just  step  out 
now,  however,  and  see  my  friends." 

"  It 's  madam's  lover,"  said  Mrs.  Crocket  to  her- 
self, "  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs."  As  she  said  so, 
Colonel  Osborne  boldly  walked  across  the  village, 
and  pulled  the  bell  at  the  iron  gate,  while  Bozzle, 
crouching  among  the  tombs,  saw  the  handle  in  his 
hand.  "  There  "he  is,"  said  Priscilla.  Everybody 
in  the  Clock  House  had  known  that  the  fly,  which 
they  had  seen,  had  brought  "the  Colonel"  into 
Nuncombe  Putney.  Everybody  had  known  that 
he  had  breakfasted  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers.  And 
everybody  now  knew  that  he  was  at  the  gate,  ring- 
ing the  bell.  "  Into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury,  with  a  fearful,  tremulous  whisper,  to  the 
girl  who  went  across  the  little  garden  in  front 
to  open  the  iron  gate.  The  girl  felt  as  though 
Apollyon  were  there,  and  as  though  she  were  called 
upon  to  admit  Apollyon.  Mrs.  Stanbury,  having 
uttered  her  whisper,  hurried  away  up  stairs.  Pris- 
cilla held  her  ground  in  the  parlor,  determined  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  action  if  there  might  be  need. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  peeped  from 
behind  the  curtain,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  terrible  man,  whose  coming  to  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney she  regarded  as  so  severe  a  misfortune. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  all  been  arranged. 
Mrs.  Trevelvan  and  Nora  together  received  Colonel 
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Osborne  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  understood 
that  Nora  was  to  remain  there  during  the  whole 
visit.  "  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  such  a  precau- 
tion should  be  necessary,"  Mrs.  Trovelyan  had  said, 
"  but  perhaps  it  may  be  best.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  malice  of  people  may  not  invent." 

"  My  dear  girls,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  you,"  and  he  gave  a  hand  to  each. 

"  We  are  not  very  cheerful  here/'  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  "  as  you  may  imagine." 

"  But  the  scenery  is  beautiful,"  said  Nora  ;  "  and 
the  people  we  are  living  with  are  kind  and 
nice." 

"lam  very  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Colonel.  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  that  none  of  them  knew  how  to  begin  a  general 
conversation.  Colonel  Osborne  was  quite  sure,  by 
this  time,  that  he  had  come  down  to  Devonshire 
with  the  express  object  of  seeing  the  door  of  the 
church  at  Cockchaffington,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
beginning  to  think  that  he  certainly  had  not  come 
to  see  her.  "  Have  you  heard  from  your  father 
since  you  have  been  here  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

Then  there  was  an  explanation  about  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  and  Lady  Rowley.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stated  that 
she  had  explained  to  her  mother  all  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  her  present  life.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as 
Colonel  Osborne  was  aware,  was  expected  to  be  in 
England  in  the  spring,  and  Lady  Rowley  would,  of 
course,  come  with  him.  Nora  thought  that  they 
might  probably  now  come  before  that  time;  but 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  they  should  do  so.  She  was  sure  that 
her  father  could  not  leave  the  islands  except  when 
he  did  so  in  obedience  to  official  orders.  The 
expense  of  doing  so  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  And 
what  good  would  he  do  ?  In  this  way  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  family  conversation,  in  which  Colonel 
Osborne  was  able  to  take  a  part ;  but  not  a  word 
was  said  about  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Nor  did  "  the  Colonel "  find  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  spark  of  that  sentiment  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  which  he  had  made  this  journey  to 
Devonshire.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  love  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  even  when  that  love  is 
all  fair  and  above-board  ;  but  it  is  quite  impractica- 
ble to  do  so  to  a  married  lady,  when  that  married 
lady's  sister  is  present.  No  more  futile  visit  than 
this  of  Colonel  Osborne's  to  the  Clock  House  was 
ever  made.  And  yet,  though  not  a  word  was 
spoken  to  which  Mr.  Trevalyan  himself  could  have 
taken  the  slightest  exception,  the  visit,  futile  as  it 
was,  could  not  but  do  an  enormous  deal  of  harm. 

Mrs.  Crocket  had  already  guessed  that  the  fine 
gentleman  down  from  London  was  the  lover  of  the 
married  lady  at  the  Clock  House,  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  The  wooden-legged  postman 
and  the  hostler  were  not  long  in  connecting  the  man 
among  the  tombstones  with  the  visitor  to  the  house. 
Trevelyan,  as  we  are  aware,  already  knew  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
poor  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  now  exposed  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  owning  the  truth  to  her  aunt. 
"  The  Colonel,"  when  he  had  sat  an  hour  with  his 
young  friends,  took  his  leave  ;  and,  as  he  walked 
back  to  Mrs.  Crocket's,  and  ordered  that  his  fly 
might  be  got  ready  for  him,  his  mind  was  heavy 
with  the  disagreeable  feeling  that  he  had  made  an 
ass  of  himself.  The  whole  affair  had  been  a  failure  ; 
and  though  he  might  be  able  to  pass  off  the  porch 
at  Cockchaffington  among  his  friends,  he  could  not 


but  be  aware  himself  that  he  had  spent  his  time,  his 
trouble,  and  his  money  for  nothing.  He  became 
aware,  as  he  returned  to  Lissboro',  that,  had  he  in- 
tended to  make  any  pleasant  use  whatever  of  his 
position  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the  tone  of 
his  letter  and  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  should 
have  been  less  patriarchal.  And  he  should  have 
contrived  a  meeting  without  the  presence  of  Nora 
Rowley. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  them,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went 
to  her  own  room,  and  Nora  at  once  rejoined  Pris- 
cilla. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  asked  Priscilla. 

"  O  yes ;  —  he  has  gone." 

"  What  would  I  have  given  that  he  had  never 
come  !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Nora,  M  what  harm  has  he  done  ? 
I  wish  he  had  not  come,  because,  of  course,  people 
will  talk  !  But  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  come  oyer  to  see  us  when  he  was  so  near 
us." 

"  Nora ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  don't  believe  all  that  ?  In  the  neighbor- 
hood !  I  believe  he  came  on  purpose  to  see  your 
sister,  and  I  think  that  it  was  a  dastardly  and  most 
ungentlemanlike  thing  to  do." 

''I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong,  then,  —  alto- 
gether wrong,"  said  Nora. 

"  Very  well.  We  must  have  our  own  opinions.  I 
am  glad  you  can  be  so  charitable.  But  he  should  not 
have  come  here,  —  to  this  house,  —  even  though  im- 
perative business  had  brought  him  into  the  village. 
But  men,  in  their  vanity,  never  think  of  the  injury 
they  may  do  to  a  woman's  name.  Now  I  must  go  and 
write  to  my  aunt.  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  said 
hereafter  that  I  deceived  her.  And  then  I  shall 
write  to  Hugh.     O  dear !  0  dear  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  great  trouble  to  you." 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  because  I  like  you.  This 
is  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I  have  meant  to  be  so 
prudent,  and  with  all  my  prudence  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  clear  of  rocks.  And  I  have  been  so 
indignant  with  Aunt  Stanbury !  Now  I  must  go 
and  eat  humble  pie." 

Then  she  eat  humble  pie,  —  after  the  following 
fashion  :  — 

"Dear  Aunt  Staxbuuy, — 

"  After  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you  that  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  and  that  he  called  at  the  Clock 
House  this  morning.  We  did  not  see  him.  But 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley,  together,  did  see 
him.     He  remained  here  perhaps  an  hour. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion this  to  you,  the  matter  being  one  in  which  you 
are  not  concerned,  were  it  not  for  our  former  cor- 
respondence. When  I  last  wrote,  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  coming,  —  nor  had  mamma.  And,  when  you 
!  first  wrote,  he  was  not  even  expected  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. The  man  you  wrote  about  was  another 
gentleman,  as  I  told  you  before.  All  this  is  most 
disagreeable  and  tiresome,  and  would  be  quite  non- 
sensical, but  that  circumstances  seem  to  make  it 
necessary. 

"  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  I  wish  he  had  not  been 
here  ;  but  his  coming  would  do  no  harm,  —  only  that 
it  will  be  talked  about. 

"  I  think  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that  I* 
feel  myself  constrained  to  write  to  you.     I  do  hope 
that  you  will  spare  mamma,  who  is  disturbed  and 
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harassed  when  she  gets  angry  letters.    If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  myself,  I  don't  mind  it. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Piuscilla  Sta.mh  i:v. 
"  The  Clock  IIotTSE,  Friday,  August  5." 

She  wrote  also  to  her  brother  Hugh ;  but  Hugh 
himself  reached  Nuncombe  Putney  before  the  letter 
reached  him. 

Mr.  Bozzlc  watched  the  Colonel  out  of  the  house, 
and  watched  him  out  of  the  village.  "When  the 
Colonel  was  fairly  started,  Mr.  Bozzle  walked  back 
to  Lissboro'. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  COOKS. 

A  certain  marquis  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze 
(is  there  anything  that  those  marquises  did  not  do  ?) 
invented  a  musical  spit,  which  only  moved  to  the 
genteelest  of  tunes,  such  as  Water  Parted  from  the 
Sea,  and  The  Minuet  in  Ariadne.  Even  Tony 
Lumpkin's  friend,  the  proprietor  of  the  dancing  bear, 
would  have  appreciated  the  foresight  and  good-na- 
ture of  the  epicurean  marquis  who  wished  to  main- 
tain harmony  among  his  cooks.  The  fish  simmered 
in  six  -  eight  time ;  the  impatient  fries  hissed  to 
an  allegro ;  the  ponderous  roasts  circled  gravely 
"  spirituoso  e  con  expressione  " ;  the  stews  blended 
their  essences  to  solemn  anthems.  The  snowy- 
garbed  cooks  bore  up  the  dishes  in  rhythmical 
steps,  —  the  very  marmitons  tripped  in  cadence 
from  stove  to  stove.  All  was  melody  and  or- 
der ;  the  ears  were  gratified  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  nose  was  regaled  and  the  palate  sat- 
isfied. The  gathering  so  many  pleasures  into  one 
grand  bouquet  was  an  idea  worthy  of  Apicius  him- 
self. Why  Bechamel,  his  Majesty's  maitre  d'hotel, 
did  not  carry  this  great  thought  further  we  do  not 
know;  but,  possibly,  the  turnspits,  with  their  bandy 
legs  and  stolid  persistence,  may  have  been  prefera- 
ble to  the  barrel  organ,  with  its  dreary  mechanism 
of  sound.  But  then  Bechamel  invented  an  immor- 
tal sauce,  and  the  search  for  that  must  have  taken 
up  half  his  life,  and  left  no  time  for  lesser  cares. 

Only  one  great  cook,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  de- 
stroyed himself  from  a  fanatical  love  of  his  profes- 
sion. Robert  was  a  great  chef,  but  he  did  not  im- 
itate Brutus;  Beauvilliers  simmered  away  his  life 
over  charcoal  fires,  but  he  never  leaped  down  a  coal- 
pit to  rival  Curtius  ;  Careme  was  daring  in  the  in- 
vention of  side-dishes,  but  he  never  joined  the  Im- 
perial Guard  at  Waterloo  to  devote  himself  to  death, 
like  Deeius,  for  a  mere  abstract  idea.  This  honor 
of  martyrdom  was  reserved  alone  for  that  eminent 
disciple  of  St.  Laurence,  Vatel,  the  maitre  d'hotel  of 
the  hero  of  Rocroi,  —  the  great  'Conde  himself. 
The  story  has  been  often  told,  yet  seldom  told  at 
length.  Repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
reference  to  the  best  original  authorities,  it  has  be- 
come, like  a  coin,  duller,  fainter  and  blunter  with 
every  hand  it  has  passed  through.  Correctly  told, 
it  is  a  singular  example  of  temporary  insanity, 
caused  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  one  uncontrolled 
idea,  and  by  a  paroxysm  of  wounded  pride.  Mad- 
ame de  Sevigne  relates  the  event  with  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  poor  enthusiast.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  long  promised  a  visit  to  the  old  general 
at  Chantilly,  but  had  postponed  it  from  time  to  time, 
fearing  to  cause  Conde  trouble  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  a  gay  and  numerous  retinue.  We  have,  too,  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  old  palace  at  Chantilly  had 


grown  rather  mouldy,  and  that  the  life  led  there 
had  become  grave,  methodical,  and,  perhaps,  a  tri- 
fle dull.  The  king,  however,  finally  screwed  up  his 
courage  and  went.  The  plumes  of  the  laughing 
courtiers  brushed  the  cobwebs  off  the  old  doorways, 
and  impatient  hands  pushed  back  the  dingy  tapes- 
tries from  rusty  doors  long  unopened.  The  king  ar- 
rived on  a  Thursday  ;  the  collation  was  served  in  a 
room  hung  with  jonquils.  All  was  as  could  be 
wished.  Vatel  was  in  full  feather  ;  but  at  supper, 
many  persons  coming  who  had  not  been  expected, 
the  roast  was  wanting  at  several  tables.  This  struck 
the  faithful  servant  to  the  heart.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  imputation  on  his  master,  the  great  captain,  a 
brand  of  disgrace  forever.  He  would  be  pointed  at 
in  Paris  and  sneered  at  in  Vienna.  He  was  heard 
to  say  several  times,  "  I  am  dishonored ;  I  am 
dishonored ;  this  is  a  disgrace  that  I  cannot  en- 
dure." 

Vatel  had  evidently  been  long  overworking  his 
brain.  He  had  been  thinking  of  nothing  for  weeks 
but  how  to  make  the  king's  visit  a  success,  his  recep- 
tion worthy  of  the  grandeur,  fame,  and  hospitality  of 
the  prince  his  master.  He  said  to  his  friend  Gour- 
ville,  "  My  head  is  dizzy,  I  have  not  slept  for  twelve 
nights ;  pray,  assist  me  in  giving  orders."  The 
roast  being  wanting  at  the  inferior  tables  was  the  one 
idea  now  tyrannizing  over  his  mind.  Gourville, 
alarmed,  told  the  prince  ;  the  prince,  with  all  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  went  himself  instantly  to  the 
chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said  to  him,  "  Vatel,  all  is 
going  on  well ;  nothing  could  equal  the  supper  of 
the  king." 

Vatel  replied,  "  Monseigneur,  your  goodness  over- 
powers me ;  but  the  roast  was  wanting  at  two 
tables." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Vatel ;  nonsense,"  said 
Conde.  "Do  not  distress  yourself;  all  is  going 
well." 

But  Vatel's  regret  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
Night  came  ;  alas  !  the  fireworks  failed,  —  wheels, 
stars,  rockets,  —  all,  sixteen  thousand  francs'  worth. 
This  also,  no  doubt,  distressed  Vatel.  The  faithful 
fellow  was  restless,  lie  rose  at  four  next  morn- 
ing, determined  to  attend  to  everything  in  per- 
son. Never  again  should  the  roast  be  wanting  at 
even  the  fifth  table  of  the  Conde's  hall.  To  his 
mortification  and  disgust,  everybody  was  asleep,  — 
steward,  undercooks,  marmitons,  scullions,  even  the 
turnspits,  — fools,  pigs,  abominations,  —  no  one  with 
a  thought,  no  one  with  a  care,  for  the  roast  and  the 
boiled.  At  the  court-yard  gate  he  meets  one  of  the 
mere  serfs,  a  purveyor  with  two  straw-bound  pack- 
ages of  fish,  — ■  mille  tonncres  !  only  two,  and  three 
hundred  or  so  guests.  "  Is  this  all  V  "  says  Vatel, 
who  has  sent  to  a  dozen  seaports.  The  drowsy  pur- 
veyor, horribly  tired  with  everything  that  tends  to 
early  rising,  especially  supplies  of  fish,  replies  care- 
lessly, "  Yes,  monsieur,"  believing  Vatel  to  refer  to 
Calais  or  Dieppe,  or  wherever  the  two  baskets  had 
come  from.  Vatel  waited  at  the  gates  for  an  hour, 
no  other  purveyors  came.  His  brain  began  to  turn  ; 
there  would  be  not  enough  fish,  —  a  second  and 
deeper  disgrace.  First  day  not  meat  enough  ;  sec- 
ond day  only  fish  enough  for  the  king.  The  prince 
would  be  indignant.  The  joke  in  Paris  would  be, 
Vatel  is  trying  to  save  the  prince  the  price  of  two 
red  mullets  a  month.     Better  death  than  that ! 

Then  a  sneering  inner  voice  whispers  inside  his 
tormented  brain, M  The  man  who  cannot  least  a  king 
and  his  retinue  does  not  deserve  to  live."  His  hand 
falls  by  accident  on  his  rapier  hilt ;  yes,  yes,  there  is 
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the  solution.  He  finds  Gourville,  and  says  to  him, 
in  a  flushed,  excited  way,  "  Monsieur,  I  shall  never 
survive  this  disgrace."  Gourville  makes  light  of  it. 
Vatel  strides  up  stairs,  between  the  rooms  full  of 
sleeping  men,  and  locks  the  door ;  he  draws  his  ra- 
pier, places  it  against  the  door,  throws  himself  on  it 
once,  twice,  then  through  the  heart,  and  falls  dead 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  Presently  the  sun  rises, 
the  light  widens,  the  fish  comes  pouring  in,  the  pur- 
veyors are  loud  at  the  outer  gate.  Vatel  is  wanted 
to  distribute  it,  to  cull  the  soles,  to  select  the  turbots. 
They  run  up  to  his  room  ;  they  knock,  they  dash  at 
the  door,  they  break  it  in.  There  lies  the  faithful 
cook,  with  the  blood  weltering  from  his  gaping 
wounds.  They  hurry,  and  tell  Conde.  He  is 
deeply  affected.  The  prince  relates  to  the  king 
what  has  passed,  with  deepest  sorrow.  Vatel's 
death  was  attributed  to  the  high  sense  of  honor  he 
had,  after  his  own  way.  He  was  highly  commend- 
ed ;  some  praising,  a  few  blaming,  his  fanaticism. 
The  king  confessed  to  Conde  that  he  had  delayed 
coming  to  Chantilly  for  five  years,  dreading  the 
trouble  and  embarrassment  such  a  visit  might  occa- 
sion. 

M.  Grimaud  de  la  Reyniere,  in  a  dedicatory  epis- 
tle to  the  shade  of  Vatel,  the  Great  Captain's  devoted 
servant,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  amusing  Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands,  says  :  "  Who  was  ever  more 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  true  gour- 
mands than  the  man  of  genius  who  would  not  sur- 
vive the  dishonor  of  the  table  of  the  great  Conde, 
and  who  immolated  himself  with  his  own  hands 
because  the  sea-fish  had  not  arrived  some  hours  be- 
fore it  was  wanted  ?  So  noble  a  death  insures  you, 
venerable  shade,  the  most  glorious  immortality ! 
You  proved  that  the  fanaticism  of  honor  can  exist 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  and  that  the 
spit  and  the  sauce-pan  have  also  their  Catos  and 
their  Deciuses."  • 

Times  have  changed ;  French  cooks  now  prefer  liv- 
ing on  their  masters  to  dying  for  them.  "  The  glori- 
ous suicide,"  as  Reyniere  calls  it,  is  not  often  imi- 
tated now.  The  great  desire  of  noblemen's  cooks  in 
this  present  century  seems  to  be  to  teach  their  masters 
great  moral  lessons  by  remorseless  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  peculation,  to  wean  them  from  the  fatal 
error  of  "  plunging  "  into  the  bottomless  pits  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  disgrace.  Yet  we  must  not  be  bitter, 
for  the  world  was  always  troubled  with  servants,  who 
tried  to  rival  their  masters  in  their  pride  and  folly, 
imitating  the  vices  only  of  the  order  whom  they 
served,  and  forgetting  the  simpler  virtues  of  their  own. 

The  Prince  de  Soubise  (inventor  of  a  sauce  the 
discovery  of  which  was  more  glorious  than  twenty  vic- 
tories) rejoiced  in  a  cook  of  large  views  of  economy, 
being  ("  son  moindre  defaut ")  his  least  weakness. 
The  prince,  intending  to  give  a  magnificent  supper 
to  all  the  beauty  and  wit  of  Paris,  requested  Ber- 
tram! to  draw  up  a  menu,  a  sort  of  rough  estimate ; 
for  the  prince  was  like  our  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, rather  a  hypocrite  in  his  affectation  of 
economy.  He  wanted,  however,  to  persuade  himself 
and  friends  that  he  was  anxious  to  save.  The  chefs 
estimate  had  no  hypocrisy  about  it ;  it  was  sublimely 
reckless.     The  first  hypothesis  was  — 

"  Fifty  hams  .'  " 

"  What,  what !  Fifty  hams  ! "  spluttered  the 
prince  :  "  why,  Bertrand,  your  brains  are  surely  like 
your  spits,  they  are  turning.  Are  you  going  to  feast 
the  whole  army  of  the  Rhine  ?  " 

Bertrand  was  blandly  contemptuous.  "  No,  mon- 
seigneur,  only'  one  ham  will  appear  upon  the  table ; 


but  the  rest  are  indispensable  for  my  espagnoles,  my 
blonds,  my  garnishes,  my  —  " 

"  Bertrand,  you  are  plundering  me  ! ".  stormed  the 
prince.     "  This  article  shall  not  pass." 

Bertrand's  blood  was  up.  "  My  lord,"  he  said, 
sternly,  "  you  do  not  understand  the  resources  of  our 
art.  Give  the  word,  and  those  poor  fifty  hams  which 
so  perturb  you,  why,  ma  foi,  I  will  melt  them  all 
down  into  one  little  glass  bottle  no  bigger  than  my 
thumb." 

The  prince  was  abashed  by  the  genius  of  the  spit, 
and  the  fifty  hams  were  purchased. 

Ude,  cook  at  Crockford's,  speaking  from  vast 
experience,  says  on  this  subject,  in  his  book  :  "  The 
chief  fault  of  all  great  people's  cooks  is  that  they  are 
too  profuse  in  their  preparations.  Suppers  are  often 
only  ridiculous  proofs  of  the  extravagance  and  bad 
taste  of  the  givers."  Then  Crockford's  right  hand 
goes  on  to  allude  to  the  shameful  waste  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Lord  Sefton's  and  other  great  houses,  and 
which  seems  even  to  have  weighed  on  his  seared  con- 
science, as  if  every  wasteful  party  had  been  a  distinct 
crime.  His  description  makes  us  shudder,  when  we 
picture  to  ourselves  outside  the  area  rails,  and  behind 
the  mews  of  those  very  houses,  the  pale  pinched 
faces  of  starving  needlewomen,  beggar  children,  and 
bedridden  old  people,  to  whom  meat  once  a  week  is 
a  gift  that  seems  sent  from  Heaven. 

"  I  have  known,"  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  old 
cook  say3  (he  had  been  cook  to  the  bankrupt  Duke 
of  York,  and  ought  to  have  known  something  of  heart- 
less extravagance)  ;  "  I  have  known  balls  where,  the 
next  day,  in  spite  of  the  pillage  of  a  pack  of  footmen, 
which  was  enormous,  I  have  really  seen  twenty  or 
thirty  hams,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
carved  fowls  (four  shillings  each?),  and  forty  or 
fifty  tongues,  given  away  !  Jellies  melted  on  all  the 
tables ;  pastry,  pates,  aspics,  and  lobster  salads,  all 
heaped  up  in  the  kitchen  and  strewed  about  the 
passages,  completely  disfigured  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  from  the  dishes 
in  which  they  had  been  served  !  And  this  extrava- 
gance had  been  of  use  to  no  human  being,  for  even 
the  servants  would  not  consider  it  a  legitimate  repast 
were  they  obliged  to  dine  on  the  remains  of  a  for- 
mer day's  banquet.  Footmen  are  like  cats ;  they 
take  a  fancy  only  to  what  they  steal,  but  are  indif- 
ferent about  what  is  given  them." 

Now,  these  bitter  and  remorseful  remarks  open  up 
a  really  important  and  interesting  subject.  What 
should  be  done  with  the  broken  meats  of  a  great 
household  ?  The  cook's  desire,  of  course,  is  to  toss 
all  spare  mutton  chops,  touched  but  not  eaten,  all 
flaps  of  beef  and  squarings  of  joints,  into  the  wash- 
tubs,  to  swell  their  iniquitous  and  too  often  thievish 
profits.  Half  tongues,  ends  of  legs  of  mutton,  re- 
mainders of  rounds  of  beef,  will,  of  course,  go  to  their 
prowling  lovers  (if  they  be  young  and  unmarried), 
and  if  old,  and  with  husbands  out  of  the  house,  into 
their  husband's  pockets.  The  real  honest  relics  of  a 
nobleman's  kitchen  would  at  least  feed  four  or  five 
poor  families  a  week.  The  usual  objection  is,  that 
it  is  somewhat  demoralizing  to  feed  the  poor  on 
dainties  ;  but  we  reply,  that  the  proper  leavings  of 
a  well-managed  household  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  poor  to  mix  with  their  simpler  and  less  nourish- 
ing food,  and  that  such  gifts  of  mercy  (to  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  almshouses)  would  be  twice  blest. 
As  for  the  perishable  residues  of  poulterers,  butch- 
ers, and  fishmongers,  they  ought  to  be  sold  cheap  to 
street  traders  and  to  the  poor  at  recognized  rates, 
and  at  certain  hours  ;  for  either  to  bury  or  destroy 
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such  food,  rather  than  practise  such  charity,  is  wil- 
fully to  add  a  pitch  to  poverty. 

To  return  to  less  serious  matters.  The  Duke  d' 
Orleans,  whose  petits  soupers  at  the  Palais  Royal 
shed  lustre  on  a  spot  that  even  its  subsequent 
infamy  could  hardly  efface,  had  a  cook  who  is  said, 
according  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  to  have  excelled  in  a 
dindon  aux  trufles. 

That  miserable  voluptuary,  Egalite,  equally  dainty 
in  his  food  and  ostentatious  in  his  hospitality,  came 
over  to  England  to  see  his  estimable  contemporary, 
teaching  his  fat  friend  with  his  own  plump  fingers  to 
cook  cutlets  and  fish  in  certain  recherche'  modes 
unknown  in  the  outer  barbarian  world.  Could 
imagination  picture  a  more  typical  scene,  —  Philip 
(drunk)  teaching  George  (drunker)  how  to  cook 
cutlets.  The  future  inonarchs  of  two  great  nations, 
in  a  time  of  volcanic  turbulence,  and  the  strange 
swift  growth  of  novelties,  standing  over  a  charcoal 
stove,  discussing  the  frying  of  a  cutlet  and  the  stuffing 
of  a  fricandeau !  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  millions 
of  brave  and  wise  men  governed  by  two  gross,  dull 
creatures,  who  had  not  intellect  enough  to  have  car- 
ried on  a  city  eating-house  even  in  partnership  ? 
Arcades  ambo,  indeed,  aud  et  nobile  fratrum  ! 

Our  old  Iron  Duke,  grim  as  he  was,  liked  a  good 
dinner;  for  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  dandy, 
a  rake,  and  a  bon-vivant.  Lord  Seaford,  finding 
Felix,  an  eminent  French  cook,  too  expensive  for 
him,  allowed  the  Duke  to  transplant  him  to  Apsley 
House. 

Some  months  after,  a  friend  of  Lord  Seaford's 
observed  that  Felix's  dishes  still  prevailed  upon  my 
lord's  table. 

"  So  you've  got  the  Duke's  cook  to  dress  your 
dinner  ?  " 

"  Not  the  Duke's,  but  mine,"  replied  Lord  Seaford 
"  Felix  is  no  longer  the  Duke's  cook.  The  poor  fel- 
low came  back  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  begged 
me  to  take  him  back,  reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at 
all,  for  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  at  Apsley 
House."  '  Had  the  Duke  turned  rusty  ?  '  was  my 
natural  inquiry.  '  O  no,  my  Lord,'  replied  Felix  ; 
'  he  is  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of  masters  ;  but 
I  serve  him  a  dinner  that  would  make  a  Ude  or 
Francatelli  burst  with  envy,  and  he  say  nothing. 
I  go  into  ze  country,  and  leave  him  to  try  a  dinner 
ill  cooked  by  a  stupid,  dirty  cookmaid,  and  again  he 
say  nothing.  It 's  dat,  it 's  dat  hurt  my  feeling,  mi- 
lor.' " 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  Felix,  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  sacrificed  himself  as  bravely 
as  Vatel.  Felix  was  a  man  who  would  have  glo- 
ried in  the  King  of  Hanover's  plan  of  printing  on 
the  carte  the  name  of  the  cook  by  whom  each  dish 
was  dressed.  Nor  would  he,  though  greedy  of  fame, 
have  disliked  the  princely  custom  at  the  table  of  the 
Regent  Orleans,  of  each  guest  slipping  a  piece  of 
'gold  into  every  dish  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

Careme,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  cooks,  first 
became  eminent  by  inventing  an  appetizing  sauce 
for  maigre  days.  He  then  devoted  several  years  to 
the  study  of  roasting,  in  all  its  branches ;  he  next 
mastered  sauces  and  belles  parties  des  froids ;  and, 
lastly,  he  studied  design  and  elegance  under  the 
accomplished  Robert  l'Aine.  His  career  was  one 
of  victory  after  victory.  He  nurtured  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  kept  alive  Talleyrand  through  that 
long  disease,  his  life;  fostered  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  delighted  the  princess  Bagration.  An  unwor- 
thy salary  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  induced 
him  to  become  chef  to  the  Recent,  but  he  left  Carlton 
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House  in  a  very  few  months.  While  in  the  onerous 
position  of  pampering  the  Regent,  it  is  said  that 
aldermen  gave  enormous  prices  for  stale  pates  that 
had  been  already  served  at  the  royal  table.  Tempt- 
ing offers  were  made  to  Careme  to  return.  The 
Regent  was  positively  inconsolable. 

"  No,"  said  the  true  patriot,  "  my  soul  is  French, 
and  can  only  exist  in  France." 

Careme,  therefore,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  at 
once  accepted  an  unprecedented  salary  from  Baron 
Rothschild,  and  settled  in  Paris. 

Lady  Morgan,  dining  at  the  Baron's  villa,  in 
1829-30,  has  left  a  sketch  of  a  dinner  of  Careme's, 
in  her  lightest  and  happiest  manner.  It  was  a  very 
sultry  evening,  but  the  Baron's  dining-room  stood 
apart  from  the  house,  and  was  shaded  by  orange- 
trees.  In  the  oblong  pavilion  of  Grecian  marble, 
refreshed  by  fountains,  no  gold  or  silver  dazzled 
and  heated  the  eye,  but  porcelain,  beyond  the  price 
of  all  precious  metals,  —  every  plate  a  picture,  — 
imparted  a  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplic- 
ity. There  was  no  perruque  in  the  dinner,  no  high- 
spiced  sauce,  no  dark  brown  gravy,  no  flavor  of  cay- 
enne and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut 
pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of 
cooking  of  the  good  old  times,  fire  and  water.  Dis- 
tillations of  the  most  delicate  viands  had  been  ex- 
tracted in  silver  dews  with  chemical  precision.  Ev- 
ery meat  presented  its  own  aroma,  every  vegetable 
its  own  shade  of  a  verdure.  The  mayonnaise  was 
fried  in  ice,  like  Ninon's  description  of  Sevigne's 
heart,  "  une  citrouille  frite  a  la  niege."  The  tem- 
pered chill  of  the  Plombiere  (which  held  the  place 
of  the  eternal  fondue  and  soufiiets  of  our  English 
tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke  it, 
of  the  exquisite  Avalanche,  which,  with  the  hue  and 
odor  of  fresh -gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every 
sense  and  dissipated  every  coarser  flavor.  With 
less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  that  din- 
ner men  have  written  epic  poems. 

Comparing  Careme  with  the  great  Beauvilliers 
of  No.  20,  Rue  Richelieu,  the  greatest  restaurant 
cook  in  Paris  from  1782  to  1815,  a  great  authority 
on  the  matter  says,  rivalling  Dr.  Johnson's  cele- 
brated parallel,  "  There  was  more  aplomb  in  the 
touch  of  Beauvilliers,  more  curious  felicity  in  Ca- 
reme's ;  Beauvilliers  was  great  in  an  entree,  and 
Careme  sublime  in  an  entremet  ;  we  would  bet 
Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  rot,  but  should 
wish  Careme  to  prepare  the  sauce,  were  we  under 
the  necessity  of  eating  an  elephant  or  our  grand- 
father." 

Napoleon,  who  ate  whenever  he  was  hungry,  day 
or  night,  was  a  torment  to  his  cook,  who  had  always 
to  keep  cutlets  and  roast  chickens  ready  for  the 
sudden  and  irregular  hurricanes  of  his  appetite. 
His  maitre  d'hotel,  Durand,  however,  had  been  a 
celebrated  cook,  and  knew  how  to  meet  his  master's 
gusts  of  temper  when  affairs  went  wrong.  One  day 
Napoleon  returned  from  the  Council  of  State  sullen 
and  moody.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  daybreak, 
events  had  run  counter  to  his  iron  will.  A  dejeu- 
ner a  la  fourcuette  was  served  up.  He  had  hardly 
lifted  his  knife  and  fork  when  in  a  whirlwind  of 
rage  he  dashed  the  table,  plates,  dishes,  all  to  the 
ground,  and  then  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  tiger. 
Durand  looked  on,  calm  as  a  statue,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  staff  to  remove  the  debris  of  china  and  meat. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
dejeuner  appeared,  and  Durand  quietly  announced 
it  by  the  customary  "  Sa  Mfrjeste  est  servie."  Na- 
poleon was  softened  by  Durand's  tact :  "  Merci  bien, 
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mon  cher  Durand,  merci,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
and  sat  down  with  restored  enjoyment. 

But  a  cook  of  that  great  gastronome,  the  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  showed  even  more  adroitness  by  his 
ingenious  way  of  gaining  his  master  a  credit  for 
magnificence  and  hospitality.  His  Eminence  had 
been  presented  on  the  morning  of  a  feast  with 
two  turbots  of  singular  size  and  beauty.  The  car- 
dinal was  most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both. 
The  chef  promised  that  both  should  appear,  that 
both  should  enjoy  the  reception  which  was  their 
due.  The  dinner  came  ;  a  turbot  entered  to  re- 
lieve the  soup.  Two  attendants  came  to  carry  the 
turbot  to  the  carver,  but  one  of  them  missed  his 
footing  and  rolled  over  the  turbot.  The  cardinal 
turned  pale,  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  head  cook  advanced,  and  said  with  grand 
composure  to  his  retinue,  "  Bring  in  another  tur- 
bot." The  second  enormous  turbot  was  then  borne 
in,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  alarmed 
guests. 

Louis  Eustache  Ude  was  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  celebrated  cooks.  He  had  been  twenty  years 
purveyor  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  He  had  also  been 
maitre  d'hotel  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  delighted 
in  his  anecdotes  and  his  mimicry.  His  mother  was 
a  milliner,  who  had  married  an  underling  in  the 
kitchen  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  ran  away  from 
home,  and  became  alternately  a  jeweller,  an  en- 
graver, a  printer,  a  haberdasher,  a  commercial 
traveller,  an  actor,  and  an  agent  on  'Change.  He 
was  then  two  years  cook  to  Madame  Letitia  Bona- 
parte, and  on  leaving  her  became  chef  to  the  Earl 
of  Sefton,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  eventually  receiving  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  from  the  liberal  nobleman.  In 
his  work  on  cooking,  Ude  announced  himself  as  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  written  with  accuracy  on 
the  great  art. 

Colonel  Darner  one  day  found  Ude  walking  up 
and  down  at  Crockford's  in  a  great  rage,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Matter,  ma  foi ;  you  saw  that  man  just  gone 
out  ?  Well,  he  ordered  red  mullet  for  his  dinner. 
I  made  him  a  delicious  little  sauce  with  my  own 
hands.  The  mullet  was  marked  on  the  carte  two 
shillings ;  I  added  sixpence  for  the  sauce.  He  refuses 
to  pay  the  sixpence.  The  imbecile ;  he  seems  to 
think  that  red  mullets  come  out  of  the  sea  with  my 
sauce  in  their  pockets." 

Ude  was  succeeded  at  Crockford's  by  the  accom- 
plished Francatelli  who  alternately  had  been  chef 
at  Chesterfield  House,  at  Lord  Kinnaird's,  and  at 
the  Melton  Club.  The  Earl  of  Errol  then  obtained 
him  him  the  post  of  maitre  d'hotel  to  our  amiable 
Queen,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  dis- 
placed by  some  household  cabal. 

Let  us  close  with  a  solemn  advice  to  all  true  Am- 
phitryons.  The  man  who  wishes  to  make  his  table 
famous  must  make  a  friend  of  his  French  cook. 
He  must  watch  over  his  health  with  untiring  and 
tender  vigilance.  A  physician  should  be  called  in 
the  moment  a  cloud  rises  on  the  brow  of  the  man  of 
mind.  The  profession  of  a  cook  is  one  of  fatigue 
and  of  danger,  and  we  must  honor  those  who  under- 
go these  dangers ;  for  money  alone  can  never  recom- 
pense them.  The  acid  vapors  of  the  stoves  under- 
mine in  time  even  the  most  robust  constitution ;  the 
fury  and  glare  of  the  fire  are  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  and  the  eyes ;  the  smoke  hurts  the  vision 
and  injures  the  complexion.  The  professed  cook 
lives  in  the   midst   of  dangers   as   a   soldier  lives 


amid  storms  of  shot  or  shell,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  cook's  combats  are  unceasing,  and  without 
glory ;  for  the  name  of  the  most  admirable  cook  is, 
alas !  unknown  by  half  the  guests  who  frequent  his 
master's  table.  An  eminent  cook  should  be  seen 
daily  by  his  physician,  —  that  is  the  dictum  of  a 
great  gastronomic  authority,  De  la  Reyniere  him- 
self, who  says :  "  Tasting  is  indispensable  in  the 
practice  of  cooking.  The  fingers  of  a  good  cook 
must  be  incessantly  travelling  up  to  his  mouth,  for  it 
is  only  by  incessantly  tasting  his  ragouts  that  he  can 
accurately  determine  their  seasoning.  His  palate 
must  therefore  possess  the  extremest  delicacy,  so 
that  the  merest  trifle  may  stimulate  it,  and  warn 
him  of  his  faults.  If  his  palate  be  blunted,  his  sense 
of  taste  is  injured.  Many  things  contribute  to 
blunt  and  pervert  the  sense,  —  the  continual  smell 
of  the  stove,  the  necessity  of  drinking  constantly 
beer  and  wine  (and  those  often  bad)  to  cool  a  burn- 
ing throat."  By  degrees  the  sense  of  taste  loses 
its  tact,  fineness,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  and  by 
degrees  becomes  dull  as  the  conscience  of  an  old 
attorney.  The  only  way  to  restore  this  lost  flower, 
and  to  renew  its  pliancy  and  delicacy,  is  medical 
treatment.  It  is  necessary,  then,  whatever  resist- 
ance your  cook  may  offer,  to  often  hand  him  over 
to  the  doctor.  The  moment  his  ragouts  are  too  salt, 
too  hot,  to  the  doctor  with  him  without  mercy.  His 
palate  has  lost  its  sensibility ;  it  must  be  renewed  by 
means  of  acid,  drugs,  and  minerals,  and  the  search- 
ing infusions  of  bitter  herbs.  All  great  cooks  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment  without  a  murmur-  It  is  a 
tacit  part  of  their  engagement.  Those  who  kick  at 
it  are  not  born  for  greatness ;  the  indifference  to 
true  glory  irrefutably  proves  them  underlings,  and 
they  will  slowly  but  surely  sink  into  sellers  of  pota- 
toes, herrings,  wine,  and  small  coal." 


FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON. 

I  must  begin  by  stating  that  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  authenticity  of  the  following  remarkable  adven- 
tures. I  merely  repeat  them  here,  confiding  in  the 
good  faith  of  one  M.  Jules  Berne.*  The  French- 
men, who,  it  is  notorious,  are  much  better  up  in 
aeronautics  than  ourselves,  modestly  leave  the  mer- 
it of  the  five  weeks'  balloon  trip  across  Africa  to  the 
English. 

On  January  15,  18G2,  then,  so  M.  Berne  tells  us, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  fact,  the 
following  announcement  appeared  in  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph  " :  — 

"  That  enterprising  traveller,  Dr.  Samuel  Fer- 
gusson,  has  formed  the  resolution  of  undertaking  a 
journey  of  discovery  across  Africa,  from  east  to 
west,  but  in  a  balloon.  The  starting-point  of  the 
expedition  will  be  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  on  the 
east  coast.  The  plan  of  the  journey  was  yesterday 
officially  approved  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  has  made  a  grant  of  £250  towards  it." 

This  announcement  naturally  produced  a  great 
excitement.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  all  hum- 
bug, but  people  gradually  convinced  themselves  that 
the  undertaking  was  seriously  meant. 

Who  is  Dr.  Fergusson  ? 

He  is  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  English  navy, 
accustomed  to  the  perils  of  sea  voyages  when  quite 
a  boy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the  Engi- 
neer corps  of  the  Bengal  Army,  resigned  his  com- 
mission at  the  end  of  three   years,  and  travelled 
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through  northern  India,  partly  for  amusement,  partly 
to  study  botany.  He  then  went  to  Australia,  and 
in  1845  joined  the  expedition  of  Captain  Sturt, 
which  investigated  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  In 
1853  he  accompanied  Captain  Maclure  in  his  voy- 
age of  Arctic  exploration.  From  1855  to  1857  he 
traversed  Thibet  with  the  brothers  Schlagintweit, 
and  has  published  ethnographical  notices  of  great 
interest  about  this  journey. 

We  see,  then,  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  prepara- 
tory study  for  the  bold  enterprise  on  which  he  had 
resolved ;  still,  the  public  could  not  grow  used  to  the 
idea  of  a  balloon  trip  lasting  several  weeks ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Dr.  Petermann,  of  Gotha,  declared  the 
journey  quite  feasible  in  his  "  Geographische  Mittheil- 
ungen,"  published  at  Gotha,  and  Dr.  Fergusson 
just  the  man  to  carry  it  out,  that  considerable  sums 
poured  in  from  all  sides  to  support  the  undertaking. 

The  arrangements  were  made  in  London,  the 
balloon  and  the  car  got  ready,  and  all  the  requisite 
instruments  purchased.  The  British  Government 
supplied  a  transport.  Several  adventurous  gentle- 
men proposed  to  join  the  expedition,  but  they  were 
refused ;  and  Fergusson  requested  a  friend,  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist  and  most  courageous  man,  a 
Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  Dick  Kennedy,  to  join 
him.  This  friend  consented  ;  and,  accompanied  by 
a  first-rate  man-servant,  who  was  not  terrified  by 
the  impending  danger,  the  two  discoverers  left 
England  on  February  21st,  and  landed  at  Zanzibar 
on  April  5  th. 

The  English  consul  there,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly advised  of  their  intention,  was  expecting  them, 
and  aided  them  in  every  way.  The  car  of  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  everything  necessary  (materials 
for  gas-making,  provisions,  water,  arms,  powder,  as- 
tronomical and  physical  apparatus,  charts,  and 
books),  and  they  were  preparing  to  make  their 
ascent  at  a  fine  open  spot,  when  an  unexpected 
obstacle  presented  itself.  The  news  had  spread  like 
wildfire  among  the  black  population,  that  some  in- 
fidels had  arrived,  who  intended  to  rise  into  the  air. 
As  the  negroes  adored  the  sun  and  moon,  the  aerial 
trip  appeared  to  them  an  attack  on  these  two  dei- 
ties. The  hostile  act  against  their  religion  aroused 
them,  and  they  resolved  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 
They  consequently  assembled  at  the  starting-ground, 
and  declared  that  they  would  stop  the  ascent  of  the 
unbelieving  dogs  by  force  of  arms.  The  consul  offered 
a  band  of  armed  men;  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessel,  his  marines ;  but  Fergusson  wished  to 
avoid  any  tumult.  "  A  single  stone  hurled  at  the 
balloon  may  delay  our  whole  enterprise  for  months." 
The  party,  consequently,  sailed  across  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  uninhabited  islands,  repacked  the  car, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  bade  adieu  to  the 
consul  and  ship's  crew.  The  guns  of  the  steam- 
er saluted,  the  ropes  by  which  the  balloon  was  held 
were  pulled  in,  and  the  "  Victoria  "  (Fergusson  had 
given  this  name  to  the  balloon,  in  gratitude  for  the 
royal  munificence)  rose  instantly  to  a  height  of  1500 
feet  in  the  pure,  slightly  agitated  atmosphere.  At 
this  elevation,  which  showed  a  fall  of  the  barometer 
one  inch  ten  lines,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northeast ;  the  island  of  Zanzibar  lay  in  the  deepest 
silence  directly  under  the  travellers,  the  fields  re- 
sembling flower-beds,  the  forests  shrubberies,  and 
the  men  insects.  In  two  hours  the  "  Victoria " 
reached  the  coast  of  the  main-land.  Fergusson  re- 
solved to  draw  closer  to  land.  He  reduced  the 
flame  which  kept  the  hydrogen  in  the  balloon  in  a 
state  of  expansion,  and  they  sank  to  about  300  feet 


from  the  ground.  They  passed  over  a  town  which 
Fergusson  recognized,  by  his  chart,  as  Kaola,  and 
the  whole  population  was  aroused.  All  flocked  to 
a  large  square,  yelling  and  howling  through  fear  or 
anger.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  aerial  monster, 
and  even  several  guns  were  fired,  but  the  balloon 
rose  slightly,  and  floated  majestically  over  the  heads 
of  the"  impotent  mob.  The  scenery  was  fine  and 
fertile,  and  tobacco  and  maize  were  in  splendid 
growth.  At  every  village  the  scene  of  Kaola  was 
repeated.  The  people  assembled,  howled,  threw 
stones,  and  fired.  About  midday  the  country  be- 
came well  watered.  They  sailed  over  the  unhealthy 
swamps  in  which  the  travellers  Burton  and  Speke 
had  been  attacked  a  few  years  before  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  Fergusson  caused  the  balloon  to  ascend, 
in  order  to  escape  the  evil  influences  of  the  malaria. 
The  wind  still  blew  in  the  same  direction,  the 
marshes  were  followed  by  desolate  plains,  the  vil- 
lages became  rarer,  and  the  country  rugged.  It 
was  beginning  to  grow  dark  too.  During  the  night 
the  balloon  was  to  be  anchored  (as  it  was  a  point  to 
see  the  country  over  which  they  passed) ;  Fergus- 
son  therefore  selected  an  elevation,  the  fire  was 
slackened,  the  balloon  sank,  the  thrown-out  grapnel 
caught  a  tree,  and  the  day's  journey  was  at  an  end. 
The  man-servant  went  down  a  rope  ladder  to  the 
ground,  lit  a  splendid  fire,  and  prepared  a  dainty 
supper.  Then  the  beds  were  arranged  in  the  car, 
and  two  slept  while  the  third  kept  watch,  turn  and 
turn  about. 

In  the  morning  fresh  water  and  wood  were  taken 
in,  the  grapnel  was  weighed,  the  "  Victoria "  as- 
cended, and  the  favorable  east  wind  impelled  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  second 
day  passed  without  any  special  incidents ;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves over  Kazeh,  a  town  350  geographical  miles 
from  Zanzibar.  A  few  years  previously  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke  had  taken  four  and  a  half  months 
in  covering  the  same  distance.  Kazeh  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  Central  Africa,  situated  in 
a  most  fertile  region,  —  the  Unyamwcsy.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  the  rendezvous  of  caravans.  The 
travellers,  therefore,  resolved  to  draw  as  near  to  the 
town  as  they  could.  The  "  Victoria  "  floated  over 
Kazeh,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  Arabs,  and  negroes 
gathered  together.  Fergusson  cast  anchor,  and  the 
"  Victoria "  was  pulled  up  over  a  rather  tall  tree. 
The  women  and  children  approached  this  tree  in 
solemn  procession,  and  stretching  out  their  hands 
toward  heaven,  while  the  men  set  up  a  fearful  row 
with  their  hands  and  tambourines. 

"  That  is  their  way  of  praying,"  said  Fergusson  ;. 
"  they  seem  to  take  us  for  supernatural  beings.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  play  an  important  part 
here." 

One  of  the  men,  dressed  in  a  remarkable  costume, 
who  eventually  proved  to  be  a  priest,  advanced,  and 
waved  his  hand.  A  perfect  silence  ensued,  and  he 
began  delivering  a  speech  in  a  most  solemn  fashion, 
though  in  a  language  which  Fergusson  did  not  un- 
derstand. The  priest  ceased  speaking,  and  the  mob 
held  up  their  hands  to  him  imploringly,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  expecting  an  answer.  Fergusson  saw 
that  he  must  do  something,  and  hence  shouted  down 
an  Arabic  greeting  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice. 
The  priest  at  once  answered  him  in  Arabic ;  he 
saluted  the  strangers  in  apparently  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  then  continued,  —  "  Such  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  had  never  before  befallen  this  country. 
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It  was  true  that  the  goddess  had  frequently  settled 
down  on  the  top  of  that  lofty  hill,  but  had  never 
before  shown  herself  so  early  in  the  day,  while  the 
sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens.  Never  had  she 
condescended  to  come  so  close  to  mortals ;  and 
never  before  had  one  of  her  three  sons  addressed 
them." 

Fergusson  at  once  comprehended  that  the  "  Vic- 
toria "  was  taken  for  the  moon.  He  accepted  this 
dignity  without  hesitation,  and  replied  in  a  conde- 
scendingly kind  tone,  "  Only  once  every  thousand 
years  did  their  mother  descend  in  order  to  hear  the 
wishes  of  mortals ;  and  this  time  she  had  selected  the 
splendid  city  of  Kazeh.  If  the  inhabitants  had  a 
desire,  they  were  to  express  it  without  any  timid- 
ity." 

The  priest  consulted  with  a  few  other  men,  and 
then  replied,  "  They  certainly  had  a  desire ;  their 
Sultan  was  ill,  and  they  had  to  no  purpose  implored 
the  favor  of  his  recovery.  Perhaps  the  Sons  of 
the  Moon  could  help  him  ?  " 

Fergusson,  led  by  the  priest,  and  accompanied  by 
the  elders,  walked  slowly  to  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  It  was 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun 
was  at  its  zenith,  —  it  could  offer  no  greater  honor 
to  the  envoys  of  the  moon.  The  Sultan's  son  came 
to  meet  the  procession,  and  threw  himself  at  Dr. 
Fergusson's  feet.  The  Son  of  the  Moon  raised  the 
son  of  the  Sultan,  with  kindly  gestures.  Three 
miles  farther  on,  the  procession  arrived  at  a  pass 
which  displayed  all  the  treasures  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  a  large,  richly  decorated  house  stood  inside  it, 
and  there  were  numerous  guards  —  powerfully 
built,  handsome  men  —  in  the  vicinity.  Several 
court  -  attendants  received  Dr.  Fergusson  at  the 
gateway ;  he  walked  through  the  harem,  in  which, 
however,  he  noticed  no  special  signs  of  sorrow. 
Most  of  the  women  were  laughing,  and  smoking 
long  black  pipes  ;  six  of  them  sat  apart,  —  selected, 
in  the  event  of  the  Sultan's  demise,  to  be  buried 
alive  with  him,  so  that  the  potentate  might  not 
want  for  amusement  in  his  eternal  solitude. 

Fergusson  reached  the  sick-chamber.  On  a  costly 
bed  lay  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  utterly 
worn  out,  —  probably  through  his  mode  of  life,  — 
unconscious  and  motionless.  A  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts  brought  him  slightly  to  his  senses ;  he  made  a 
movement,  and  as  he  had  been  lying  there  appar- 
ently lifeless  for  several  hours,  the  movement  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  restored  life.  A  loud  yell  of 
delight  from  all  present  announced  to  the  crowd 
waiting  outside  the  successful  result  of  the  divine 
cure.  Fergusson  said,  "  Hail  to  thee  !  thou  shalt 
recover ! "  declined  all  manifestations  of  gratitude, 
—  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get 
back,  —  and  returned  to  the  anchorage  of  the  "  Vic- 
toria "  with  the  same  escort. 

"  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  ! "  Fergusson 
shouted  to  his  servant  Joe,  who  in  the  interval  had 
collected  the  countrywomen  round  him,  and  had 
made  their  husbands  jealous :  "  so  soon  as  we  are  in 
the  car,  I  '11  cut  the  cable.  We  have  a  reserve 
grapnel." 

Fergusson  had  a  weighty  reason  for  the  greatest 
haste ;  he  noticed,  namely,  that  a  bright  light  was 
rising  in  the  horizon,  and  he  had  scarce  reached  the 
car  ere  the  moon  appeared  at  the  spot,  bright  and 
glorious.  The  crowd  at  once  noticed  the  luminary, 
and  saw  that  Fergusson  had  been  playing  them  a 
trick.  A  frightful  disturbance  broke  out ;  several 
cross-bows  were  aimed  at  the  balloon,  and  stones 


flew  close  past  it.  The  priest,  however,  commanded 
silence,  rushed  with  several  men  up  to  the  ladder, 
seized  the  grapnel-rope,  and  tried  to  pull  the  "  Vic- 
toria "  down  to  the  ground  by  main  force  ;  the  other 
men,  who  could  not  reach  the  rope,  caught  hold  of 
the  priest's  long  gown,  and  pulled  manfully  at  it. 
Fergusson  had  already  seized  the  axe  with  which 
to  cut  the  rope ;  at  this  moment  the  grapnel  was 
loosened  by  the  tugging  of  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  balloon  rose,  the  grapnel  caught  the 
priest  between  the  legs,  and  raised  him  in  a  riding 
position,  while  the  men  held  a  portion  of  his  rent 
garments  in  their  hands.  The  priest  uttered  a  hor- 
rible yell,  but  the  new  Pegasus  was  inexorable ;  it 
would  not  let  its  rider  go  ;  and  the  crowd  beneath 
were  speechless  with  fury  and  terror  when  they  saw 
one  of  their  dignitaries  borne  away  through  the  air. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  Joe  shouted  ;  '.•  that  fellow  holds 
tight." 

"Well,  a  short  drive  will  do  him  no  harm," 
Kennedy  said. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  carry  the  nigger  away 
to  Europe  ?  "  asked  Joe,  whose  compassion  was  at 
once  aroused. 

"  O  dear,  no !  "  Fergusson  replied,  with  a  laugh ; 
"we  will  drop  him  again  on  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity ;  and  I  believe  that  his  being  carried 
away  to-day  by  the  fiend  (as  it  is  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered that,  or  something  of  the  sort)  will  not  in- 
jure his  reputation  with  his  countrymen." 

They  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  town.  Fer- 
gusson reduced  the  fire,  the  balloon  fell,  and  when  the 
car  was  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground  the  grapnel 
grazed  a  tree.  The  priest  straightway  compre- 
hended the  possibility  of  escape,  seized  the  tree, 
slipped  down  it,  and  ran  off  hot  foot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kazeh. 

I  cannot  follow  in  all  their  details  the  adventures 
of  this  modern  Munchausen.  The  "  Victoria  " 
passed  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Fergusson 
confirmed  the  discovery  of  Andrea  Debono,  who 
travelled  farthest  up  the  Nile ;  and  he  also  found 
the  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  on 
which  Debono  carved  his  name  in  letters  a  yard  in 
length.  In  the  third  week  they  reached  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Niger,  passed  over  Timbuctoo  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  they  were  on  the  Sene- 
gal, near  the  coast  of  West  Africa  and  the  French 
colonies.  Here  the  balloon  met  with  a  tragical  end. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal  there  lives  a  very 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  tribe,  the  Talibas.  The 
balloon  was  obliged  to  be  kept  rather  low,  owing  to 
storms  in  the  higher  regions ;  and  the  Talibas  fol- 
lowed it,  afoot  and  on  horseback,  and  shot  at  it, 
though  without  inflicting  any  injury.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-fifth  day  they  had  already  been 
three  days  in  the  country  of  the  Talibas ;  the  perse- 
cution appeared  to  relax ;  Fergusson,  who  had  not 
anchored  during  the  two  preceding  nights,  resolved 
to  venture  it  now,  and  the  "  Victoria  "  was  brought 
up  in  a  large  wood  that  lay  rather  high.  It  was  4 
a.  m.  when  the  travellers  were  startled  by  a  strange 
noise,  that  constantly  drew  nearer,  and  was  present- 
ly accompanied  by  a  stifling  smoke. 

"  The  Talibas,"  said  Fergusson,  "  have  discovered 
our  stopping-place,  and  are  resolved  to  burn  or 
smoke  us  out.     Let  us  be  off  at  once." 

But  matters  did  not  progress  so  rapidly  ;  as  they 
did  not  like  to  sacrifice  the  grapnel,  they  tried  to 
liberate  it,  and  did  not  succeed.  This  took  up 
time  ;  the  hot  air  of  the  conflagation  constantly  came 
nearer,  and  the  cable  had  to  be  cut.     The  "  Victo- 
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ria  "  rose,  but  did  so  slantingly  and  irregularly ;  she 
bad  suffered  some  damage.  The  balloon  had  scarce 
cot  away  from  the  forest  and  the  fire,  when  loud 
yells  burst  from  beneath  it ;  the  Talibas  had  placed 
sentries  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blew,  and 
some  thirty  horsemen  were  the  guard  of  honor  of 
the  "  Victoria."  Shots  which  were  constantly  fired 
at  the  balloon  missed  the  mark,  it  is  true ;  but  Fer- 
gusson  began  to  grow  very  anxious,  and  told  his 
companions  that  they  could  no  longer  trust  to  the 
"  Victoria."  The  wind,  too,  blew  very  favorably 
towards  the  coast,  but  still  the  balloon  sank.  The 
firing  of  the  Talibas  became  more  frequent ;  one 
bullet  passed  through  the  balloon,  and  it  sank  still 
lower  ;  the  Talibas  came  up  with  a  loud  hurrah,  but 
Fergusson  commanded,  "  Fire  ! "  and  the  three  fore- 
most of  the  enemy  fell  from  their  horses. 

"  That  will  not  help  us  much,"  said  Fergusson : 
"  we  will  have  to  lighten  the  balloon  at  all  risks." 

"  What  shall  I  throw  out  V  "  Joe  asked. 

"  The  rest  of  our  provisions,  —  that  is,  about  thirty 
pounds." 

Joe  at  once  obeyed.  The  car,  which  was  almost 
touching  the  ground,  rose :  the  pursuing  Talibas 
broke  out  into  a  yell  of  fury,  but  continued  their 
pursuit. 

"  Won't  the  bloodhounds  soon  give  up  the  chase  ?  " 
Kennedy  asked. 

"  Hardly,"  Fergusson  replied  :  "  they  think  they 
are  pretty  certain  of  trapping  us,  and  are  not  far 
wrong." 

The  "  Victoria  "  again  sank,  and  the  gas  poured 
out  of  several  holes.  The  enemy  hurried  up  at  a 
gallop. 

"  Throw  all  the  instruments  and  books,  our  re- 
maining clothes,  and  the  reserve  anchor  overboard ! " 
Fergusson  commanded. 

Joe  obeyed.  The  balloon  rose,  dragged  along  for 
about  half  a  mile,  and  then  sank  again,  in  a  flaccid 
state. 

"  Throw  out  the  two  double-barrelled  guns  ! " 

"  Not  until  we  have  fired  them  off  first,"  Joe  said, 
despairingly.  Four  shots  cracked,  and  four  of  the 
pursuers  fell  from  their  horses. 

The  "Victoria"  rose  and  fell  again  and  rose 
again  directly  that  the  car  touched  the  ground.  It 
seemed  as  if,  like  Antajus,  it  gained  fresh  strength 
by  contact  with  the  earth.  In  the  mean  while  the 
enemy  constantly  drew  nearer. 

"  Heaven  is  deserting  us,"  said  Kennedy ;  "  we 
can  no  longer  escape  them ;  we  are  lost." 

Joe  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  his  master. 

"  No,"  the  latter  remarked  ;  "  we  can  still  throw 
away  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"  How  so  ?  "  Kennedy  asked  ;  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Fergusson  intended  to  sacrifice 
himself  by  leaping  out. 

u  Very  simply ;  by  cutting  away  the  car  we  can 
hold  on  by  the  cords  for  a  few  hours,  and  reach  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal." 

In  a  second  each  of  the  travellers  had  thrown 
away  coat  and  boots,  seized  a  rope,  and  cut  it 
through  beneath  him.     The  car  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Hurrah!"  Joe  shouted,  while  the  "Victoria" 
rapidly  rose  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Talibas  dashed  up.  The  three  companions 
bound  the  end  of  the  three  ropes  together,  each  with 
his  left  hand,  so  that  they  had  some  sort  of  support. 
The  wind  was  blowing  rather  strongly,  and  they 
reached  a  chain  of  hills. 

"  The  river  !  the  river !  we  are  on  the  Senegal ! " 
Fergusson  exclaimed.     In  truth,  the  Senegal  lay  at 


a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  them. 
The  opposite  shore,  low  and  fertile,  offered  them 
perfect  security,  and  a  favorable  opportunity  to  land 
without  grapnel  or  parachute. 

"  Fifteen  minutes  more,  and  we  are  saved  ! "  said 
Fergusson. 

But  the  balloon  did  not  hold  out  for  this  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  sank  slowly  but  certainly,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  shore  it  came  to  earth, 
on  a  treeless  spot,  where  nothing  grew  but  grass, 
a  yard  in  height,  dried  by  the  tropical  sun. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  us  !  "  said  Kennedy.  Fergusson 
quickly  led  his  comrades  to  the  bank,  all  three  hold- 
ing the  ropes  tight,  and  dragging  the  balloon  after 
them.  The  Senegal  has  a  considerable  drop  here. 
There  are  several  waterfalls  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  hope  of  swimming  across  the  river  at  once 
disappeared. 

"  Farewell,  my  friend  !"  said  Kennedy. 

"  Don't  despair,  Dick,"  Fergusson  replied ;  "  I 
have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope." 

The  sight  of  the  dry,  withered,  tall  grass  had 
aroused  an  idea  in  Fergusson's  mind. 

"  We  have  at  least  an  hour  before  us  ere  the 
bandits  discover  and  catch  us  up.  Let  us  collect 
as  much  of  this  grass  as  we  can  directly.  I  want 
at  least  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  What  for  V  "  Kennedy  asked,  who  did  not  yet 
comprehend. 

"  The  gas  has  poured  out  of  the  balloon ;  let  us 
try  to  cross  the  river  by  means  of  hot  air." 

Kennedy  and  Joe  set  to  work  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Fergusson  examined  the  balloon.  The 
largest  orifice  was  in  the  lowest  part,  and  this  was 
cut  away  ;  the  other  holes,  further  up,  were  stopped 
by  knotting  the  stuff.  The  collected  grass  was  then 
fired. 

It  takes  but  little  time  to  fill  a  balloon  with 
hot  air.  One  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  suffice 
to  deprive  the  air  of  one  half  its  specific  gravity. 
The  balloon  expanded.  Fergusson  kept  up  the  fire, 
his  two  companions  plucked  fresh  grass,  and  the 
"  Victoria  "  soon  reassumed  her  haughty,  crinolin- 
ish  appearance. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped  away.  At 
this  moment  the  Talibas  appeared,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  "  Victoria."  Their  yells 
and  the  gallop  of  their  horses  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

"  They  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Ken- 
nedy. 

"  We  must  be  off  in  five ! "  Fergusson  replied. 
The  balloon  was  two  thirds  filled. 

"  To  the  ropes  !  "  Fergusson  commanded.  The 
balloon  tried  to  rise.  "  Hold  it  down  with  all  your 
might ! "  was  the  next  order. 

The  Talibas  had  arrived  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  them.  Their  bullets  dashed  up  tHe  sand 
in  front  of  the  friends. 

"  Let  us  be  off!  "  Fergusson  shouted. 

The  travellers  stamped  on  the  ground  with  all 
their  strength  ;  the  balloon  rose,  and  was  greeted  by 
a  salvo  from  the  Talibas.  Joe  felt  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  left  shoulder,  but  did  not  utter  a  cry.  A  gentle 
breeze  impelled  the  balloon  to  the  centre  of  the 
river.  Here  it  sank  a  little.  The  bullets  of  the 
foe  struck  the  water  beneath  them,  but  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  carried  it  further ;  but,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  minutes,  the  "  Victoria  "  slowly  settled 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  bank. 

On  this  bank  were  starfding  a  dozen  men  in  naval 
uniform,  affected  by  this  inexplicable  scene  which 
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was  going  on  before  their  eyes.  Among  them  was 
a  naval  oilieer  who  had  read  about  Dr.  Fergusson's 
undertaking  in  the  European  papers. 

The  "  Vietoria  "  had  sunk  on  the  surface  of  the 
river  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  bank.  The  French- 
man leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  oft"  to  the 
imperilled  men. 

"  Dr.  Fergusson  ?  "  the  officer  asked. 

"  Himself,"  the  other  replied,  "  with  his  two 
friends." 

They  reached  the  bank.  Fergusson  held  the 
cord  of  the  balloon,  but  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  wa- 
ter he  opened  his  hand  slightly,  a  puff  of  wind 
caught  the  balloon,  and  away  it  rolled. 

"  Poor  '  Victoria  ! '  "  Joe  sighed. 

Fergusson  could  not  refrain  from  tears  ;  he  opened 
his  arms,  and  his  two  companions,  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  fell  on  his  bosom. 

The  French  soldiers  belonged  to  a  small  expedi- 
tion which  had  been  sent  to  find  a  proper  place  for 
a  station  ;  they  were  naturally  willing,  at  Fergus- 
son's  request,  to  testify  to  what  they  had  seen,  and 
thus  originated  the  following  document :  — 

"  We,  whose  signatures  are  appended,  declare  that  on 
this  day  we  saw  J)r.  Fergusson,  Richard  Kennedy,  and 
Joseph  Wilson  arrive,  hanging  on  the  end  of  a  balloon. 
At  the  last  moment  the  balloon  was  caught  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  and  sank   in  the  Senegal.      In  confirmation 
of  this  we  have  drawn  up  and  signed  this  document. 
"  Dufraisse,  Capt.  Marine  Infantry. 
IJodonxel,  Enseigne  dc  Vaisseau. 
Dufays,  Sergeant,  &c." 

With  this  small  party  the  travellers  reached,  on 
May  27th,  the  outpost  of  Medina,  situated  on  the 
Senegal,  but  somewhat  further  north.  They  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  officers  there,  were 
enabled  the  next  day  to  go  aboard  a  steamer  bound 
for  St.  Louis,  and  arrived  in  London  on  June  26th. 
Joe's  wound  was  of  no  consequence,  and  had  long 
been  healed. 

Fergusson  gave  an  account  of  his  journeys  and 
discoveries  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  received  for  himself  and 
his  two  companions  the  gold  medal  which  was 
granted  for  the  most  important  voyage  of  discovery 
in  18(J2.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  shameful  of 
our  newspapers,  which  profess  to  record  everything 
that  passes,  to  treat  this  important  event  with  such 
utter  silence. 


ON  SOME  FEATURES  OF  AMERICAN 
SCENERY. 

BV    HERMAN   MERIVALE. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  travellers,  that 
America  (meaning  thereby  the  United  States,  or 
rather  that  part  of  their  enormous  surface  with 
which  ordinary  visitors  become  familiar)  is  not  a 
picturesque  country.  Grand  it  is,  of  course,  in 
many  of  its  features,  and  it,  may  possess  beauty  of 
scenery  in  certain  senses ;  but  not  (say  these  critics) 
in  the  sense  which  we  commonly  understand  by 
"the  picturesque."  And  this  depreciatory  judgment 
I  have  sometimes  heard  repeated  by  Americans 
themselves  ;  who,  after  roaming  over  the  most  cele- 
brated parts  of  Europe  (and  few  cultivated  Ameri- 
cans have  not  done  so),  indulge  themselves,  like 
other  travelled  lolk,  in  certain  slightly  disparaging 
airs  towards  their  mother-country  on  their  return. 
This  is  an  opinion  in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
by  no  means  concur.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
external  aspect  of  that  portion  of  the  world  is  con- 


fined to  a  mere  traveller's  glance  over  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  a  little  of  the  West,  and  part  of 
Canada ;  but  this  amount  of  knowledge,  though  not 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
American  usages  and  institutions,  may  suffice  for 
my  present  purpose.  I  say  nothing  as  to  what  I 
have  not  seen.  But,  speaking  from  my  own  obser- 
vation only,  I. venture  to  stand  up  in  defiance  of 
common  opinion,  if  common  opinion  be  on  the  side 
of  the  critics  whom  I  have  named.  Although  great 
part  of  this  vast  surface  is  (like  that  of  other  exten- 
sive regions)  of  a  monotonous  character  to  the  eye, 
yet  it  contains  portions  which  abound  in  elements 
of  the  picturesque  to  a  degree  entitling  them  to 
enter  boldly  into  competition  with  those  scenes  of 
the  Old  World  on  which  the  epithet  is  most  com- 
monly lavished  in  popular  description.  My  object, 
in  the  cursory  notions  on  a  great  subject  which  I 
am  about  to  confide  to  these  pages,  will  be  to  convey 
the  general  impression  made  by  American  scenery, 
and  especially  with  a  view  to  this  attribute  of  pic- 
turesqueness,  on  the  eye  of  one  who  is  no  artist,  but 
respectably  familiar,  as  a  mere  observer,  with  the  art 
and  nature  of  Europe,  and  who  has  formed,  wisely 
or  foolishly,  an  inveterate  habit  of  judging  for  him- 
self as  to  objects  that  strike  his  eye,  and  skipping 
the  rapturous  passages  in  guide-books. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  "  picturesque "  in 
scenery  ?  An  old  question,  and  not  quite  so  readily 
answered  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  "  Pictu- 
resque "  are  "  those  combinations  or  groups,  or  atti- 
tudes of  objects  which  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  painter."  So  says  Stewart,  the  Scottish  oracle 
of  the  last  generation,  and  certainly  a. very  precise 
and  accurate  definer.  The  term  picturesque,  in  its 
application  to  scenery,  according  to  a  French  au- 
thority, designates  "  un  aspect  pris  dans  la  nature, 
et  qui,  par  la  reunion  d'heureux  effets  et  d'accidents 
varies,  est  susceptible  d'une  reproduction  avanta- 
geuse  par  les  precedes  de  l'art."  Nothing  can  be 
more  correct,  etymologically  speaking ;  and  it  is 
well  that  this  close  definition  should  be  kept  in  view 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  commonly  permit  ourselves 
much  looseness  of  expression.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  mere  beauty,  which  may,  or  may  not,  according 
to  circumstances,  have  an  artistic  effect,  is  distin- 
guished from  picturesqueness.  To  use  once  more 
Sydney  Smith's  old  illustration,  —  "The  rector's 
horse  is  beautiful,  the  curate's  is  picturesque,"  the 
latter  animal  abounding,  undoubtedly,  more  than 
the  former,  "  in  happy  effects  and  varied  accidents." 
Nevertheless,  after  having  theoretically  established 
this  distinction,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  disregard- 
ing it;  and  using  the  term  picturesque,  for  my 
present  purpose,  in  that  larger  and  more  vulgar 
sense  in  which  it  comprehends  all  the  pleasing  gen- 
eral effects  of  scenery  on  the  eye  :  form,  color,  grace, 
beauty,  even  grandeur  and  sublimity,  wherever 
these  effects  are  naturally  produced  by  what  we  see, 
and  not  merely  by  adventitious  thoughts  associated 
in  our  minds  with  that  which  we  see. 

The  love  of  the  picturesque  in  this  larger  sense  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  of  tastes  ;  it  is  hardly  a  cen- 
tury old  with  us,  and  it  is  only  beginning  to  develop 
itself  among  our  American  relations.  But,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  fancy  which  they  take  up,  they 
are  hasty  and  vehement,  and  eager  to  achieve 
everything  at  a  bound.  They  have  dispensed  alto- 
gether with  the  slow  educating  process  by  which 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  and  their  schools,  im- 
planted what  may  be  called  the  sentimental  love  of 
external  nature  on  the  English  and  German  mind ; 
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and  claim  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a 
summary  process,  as  so  quick-witted  a  people  ought. 
Thirty  years  ago  mountains  and  lakes  were  to  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  only  quarters  for  pot- 
shooting  and  fishing,  and  cataracts  had  no  value  ex- 
cept in  the  shape  of  water  privileges.  Now,  all  the 
favorite  sites  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  Northern 
States  swarm  with  visitors,  like  Switzerland  and 
Scotland.  A  whole  literature  of  descriptive  hand- 
books, and  guides,  and  local  poetry,  and  romances, 
has  sprung  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  forest ; 
"  sites  "  are  worth  a  fancy  price  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  mill-owners  turn  on  for  tourists  occasional 
waterfalls  at  ten  cents  a  head.  And  the  American, 
carrying  his  gregarious  habits  into  the  wilderness, 
establishes  himself  for  the  season  in  some  enormous 
hotel,  holding  from  six  hundred  to  two  hundred 
guests ;  every  rapid,  mountain,  and  lake  has  now 
one  such  at  least ;  and  there,  in  company  with 
bevies  of  ladies  in  the  latest  New  York  style,  he 
flirts,  dances  "  Germans,"  and  lounges  through  the 
prescribed  weeks,  with  the  help  of  iced  water  or 
stronger  liquors,  as  his  taste  may  be.  He  drives 
about  in  his  host's  spider-wheeled  "  buggies,"  over 
desperate  roads,  to  see  the  obligatory  lions.  Walk- 
ing and  riding  are  not  his  favorite  amusements ; 
but  this  deficiency  is  not  owing  to  indolent  habits, 
as  has  been  commonly  said.  It  is  rather  caused,  or 
at  least  rendered  habitual,  by  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tances and  the  impervious  nature  of  the  forests, 
which  force  the  wanderer  to  keep  the  road,  and 
render  the  use  of  wheels  almost  necessary.  But  in 
mountain  and  forest  sporting  —  the  taste  for  which, 
as  a  high-bred  pastime  is  also  a  new  acquisition  to 
Americans,  and  rapidly  growing  into  a  passion  — 
the  city  American  is  quite  as  willing  and  able  to 
encounter  fatigue,  as  well  as  hardship,  as  similar 
men  of  other  nations. 

The  consequence  is,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
tempted  to  travel  in  the  frequented  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, not  merely,  as  most  do,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  cities  and  men,  and  visit  at  most  one 
or  two  noted  wonders  in  the  way  of  scenery,  but  to 
learn  the  real  aspect  of  her  external  nature,  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  difficulties,  or  over- 
exertion, or  under-feeding.  The  best-known  sites 
within  ordinary  reach  are  all  monopolized  ;  huge 
boarding  caravanserais  are  planted  upon  them  ;  rail- 
roads from  various  centres  lead  to  them,  and  con- 
verge upon  them ;  and  all  may  be  enjoyed  at  the 
regular  price  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  day  per 
head,  board  and  lodging,  liquor  not  included.  This, 
or  nothing.  If  you  seek  to  have  Nature  to  yourself, 
you  will  be  disappointed,  as  at  Grindelwald  or 
Lochlomond.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  alternative 
in  American  travel,  at  least  in  the  forest  region,  be- 
tween the  perfectly  easy  and  the  utterly  impracti- 
cable. Keep  to  the  track,  and  you  may  count  for 
days  beforehand  on  every  hour's  journey,  and  every 
meal  to  be  eaten.  Diverge  from  it  but  for  a  trifling 
digression,  and  you  are  immersed  at  once  in  jungle, 
swamps,  corduroy  roads,  starvation,  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

You  must  therefore  make  up  your  mind,  as  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  to  the  gregarious  habits  of  Ameri- 
can travelling ;  for  the  big  rural  hotels  are  almost  as 
promiscuous  in  point  of  company  as  the  railroad 
cars,  except  so  far  as  stress  of  expense  contributes 
to  make  them  more  select.  You  must  learn  not  to 
regard  any  sort  of  folks  with  whom  you  are  thrown 
in  contact  as  what  a  grievance-writer  to  the  Times 
described  the  other  day  as  "  a  dreadful  set  of  third- 


class  passengers."  If  you  cannot  endure  this  ad- 
mixture, content  yourself  with  the  Old  World, 
which  is  large  enough  for  the  fastidious.  But,  if 
you  make  the  experiment,  you  will  learn  this  among 
other  secrets  —  that  (to  borrow  a  political  phrase 
lately  in  vogue)  there  is  such  a  thing  as  levelling 
upwards,  as  well  as  levelling  down  ;  and  that  if  re- 
fined folks  must  put  up  in  America  with  a  good 
deal  of  what  they  regard  as  coarseness  of  demeanor 
in  the  less  refined  with  whom  they  are  made  to  as- 
sociate, these  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to 
learn  much  of  forbearance  and  civility,  and  kind- 
ness and  accommodativeness,  and  comparative  polish, 
from  the  same  association ;  which  they  never  can, 
where  custom  keeps  classes  apart.  Au  reste,  aristo- 
cratic habits  make  way  in  America  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  system  of  separate  compartments  in  railway 
carriages  is  gradually  introduced  near  the  centres 
of  traffic. 

But  I  am  only  indulging  in  a  few  discursive  re- 
marks, suggested  by  the  memories  of  pleasant  hours 
passed  amidst  American  scenery,  and  not  lecturing 
on  American  manners  and  customs.  As  I  have 
said,  I  hold  it  necessary,  in  passing  judgment  of 
comparison,  to  eliminate  from  my  estimate  a  great 
variety  of  indirect  impressions  which  we  habitually 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  fine  landscape,  — 
impressions  so  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  pictu- 
resque, properly  so  called,  as  to  be  unavoidably 
classed  together  with  them  in  our  minds,  although 
their  origin  and  real  significance  are  different. 
That  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  scenery 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  picturesque ;  but  that  is 
picturesque  which  appeals  to  the  eye  alone,  or  at 
least  primarily,  and  pleases  by  what  it  presents,  not 
by  what  it  suggests.  Now,  in  America,  the  first 
notions  which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  in 
contemplating  the  scenes  which  men  in  general  de- 
sire chiefly  to  behold  and  cherish  chiefly  in  their 
recollection,  are  those  of  mere  vastness.  But  the 
grandeur  of  mere  vastness  arises  simply,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  from  the  imagination  of  the 
viewer.  That  which  strikes  and  overawes  us  is  not 
what  we  see,  but  the  ulterior  ideas  suggested  by 
what  we  see.  A  western  prairie,  viewed  as  it  gen- 
erally must  be  with  little  advantage  of  height,  is  cer- 
tainly not  grander  than  Salisbury  Plain,  and  cer- 
tainly far  less  so  than  the  Campagna  of  Rome  with 
its  encircling  outline  of  exquisite  mountain  forms. 
It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  prairie,  —  part  of  a  vast 
rolling  series  of  the  same  which  extends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  al- 
ready attracting  to  its  "  womb  immeasurable,  and 
infinite  breast,"  army  after  army  of  hungry  immi- 
grants, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  human  industry  and  human  luxury, 
to  an  extent  which  the  world  has  as  yet  never  wit- 
nessed :  it  is  this  which  causes  the  little  round  table 
of  green  earth,  visible  around  us  as  we  journey,  to 
attain  the  attribute  of  grandeur.  So,  again,  the 
shores  of  the  great  American  lakes  are  in  general 
utterly  deficient  both  in  beauty  and  picturesqueness  ; 
like  mere  tame  bits  of  sea-coast,  the  opposite  side 
being  seldom  visible ;  but  we  know  that  these  lakes 
contain  the  greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  anywhere 
to  be  found  on  the  earth,  and  we  respect  them,  not 
according  to  the  verdict  of  our  eyes,  but  according 
to  what  we  remember  to  have  read  of  them  in  geo- 
graphical dictionaries. 

Or,  again,  if  you  take  your  stand  on  some  abrupt 
Canadian  height,  such  as  are  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  and 
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look  to  the  north,  beyond  these  huge  rivers,  your 
eye  rests  everywhere  alike  on  a  billowy  sea  of  leaves, 
varied  but  by  the  tall  skeletons  of  pines,  here  in 
groups  and  there  single,  which  the  lumberers  have 
left,  towering  to  twice  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
forest-trees.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  gloomy 
grandeur  in  the  prospect,  considered  only  as  it 
affects  the  eye ;  but  it  is  to  association  that  the 
scene  owes  its  real  power  to  captivate  us.  We 
know  that  those  tributary  rivers  which  gleam  here 
and  there  in  the  distance  come  from  an  unknown 
land ;  their  course  is  unmapped,  and  their  springs 
undiscovered  ;  those  dark  chains  of  hills,  which  here 
and  there  interrupt  the  wide  uniformity  of  surface, 
are  unexplored,  or  only  touched  by  the  hunter  and 
the  woodman.  Ask  their  names  of  the  inhabitant  of 
the  clearing,  and  he  can  only  tell  you  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  any  :  they  are  terra  incognita,  within 
view  of  thriving  cities.  And  those  woods  which 
cover  hill  and  plain  alike  fill,  no  doubt,  a  large 
space  to  your  eyes,  but  how  much  vaster  to  your 
fancy !  For  you  know  that,  beyond  the  first  nar- 
row fringe  of  scattered  clearing,  they  extend  un- 
broken, tree  behind  tree,  until  Nature  denies  fur- 
ther sustenance  to  her  arborescent  progeny,  and  they 
die  out  in  plains  of  moss  and  rock  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Again,  in  one  feature  of  what  I  may  term  the 
imaginative  picturesque,  common  and  recognized 
among  ourselves,  the  American  landscape  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  entirely  deficient ;  and 
though  reason  assures  the  observer  that  this  defi- 
ciency is  something  accidental  and  immaterial  to  the 
main  issue,  there  is  a  sentiment  stronger  than  reason 
continually  present,  to  produce  a  craving  for  that 
which  cannot  be  supplied.  This  is  the  want  of  the 
creations  of  man,  —  of  buildings  thrown  by  a  thou- 
sand indescribable  accidents  into  harmony  with  the 
works  of  nature  before  us,  which  at  once  attract 
and  relieve  the  eyes,  sated  with  the  gaze  on  mere 
general  outlines.  We  scarcely,  perhaps,  are  our- 
selves aware,  until  we  miss  them,  how  much  the  ru- 
ined castle,  the  convent,  the  minster,  the  distant 
perspective  of  the  antique  city,  nay,  the  ordinary 
church  tower,  and  even  the  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
contribute  towards  the  pictorial  value  of  the  scenery 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  are  ourselves  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  we  come  to  regard  as  mere 
insignificant  accessories  objects  without  which  our 
favorite  views  would,  in  truth,  lose  their  character. 
We  do  not  really  estimate  their  value  until  we  miss 
them.  The  mere  natural  features  of  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  mountainous,  are,  unless  my 
eye  misleads  me,  grander  and  more  beantiful  at 
once  than  those  to  be  met  with  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Rhone.  But  the  latter  rivers  have  the  incompara- 
ble advantage  of  being  lined,  in  their  whole  course, 
by  remnants  noble,  fantastic,  or  grotesque,  of  the 
world  of  mediaeval  life  which  has  passed  away,  in- 
termingled with  the  architectural  products  of  mod- 
ern refinement;  and  these  details  will  be  found  to 
have  entered,  thoroughly  and  inseparably,  into  our 
conceptions  of  the  general  picture ;  whereas  on  the 
Danube,  from  Belgrade  down  to  the  Iron  Gate,  until 
the  first  Bulgarian  minarets  greet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  of  art, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  contributes  its  form  to 
add  a  graceful  accident  to  the  beauty  of  the  natu- 
ral outlines.  What  is  true,  exceptionally,  in  Eu- 
rope, is  of  course  universally  true  in  America.  The 
elements  of  art,  antiquity,  association  with  the 
works  of  man,  are  wholly  wanting.     All  is  of  yes- 


terday, and  all  is  designed  merely  to  serve  the  com- 
monest wants  and  the  most  transitory  purposes. 
Americans  often  compare  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
to  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  many  respects  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  what  would  a  Rhine  be 
if  all  the  historical  fragments  which  skirt  it  were 
absent,  and  their  place  occupied  only  by  occasional 
conglomerations  of  small  wooden  houses  with 
painted  verandas  ?  There  is  only  one  tolerably 
picturesque  building  —  in  the  lady's-album  sense  — 
in  all  the  States,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is  the  old 
round  stone  tower  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
theory  prevailed  some  years  ago,  that  it  was  a  relic 
of  the  Norsemen  ;  and,  consequently,  the  worthy 
citizens  of  the  place  treated  it  with  high  respect, 
clothed  its  surroundings  with  turf  and  shrubbery, 
and  made  it  up  into  something  like  the  decorous 
appearance  of  a  pet  ruin  of  the  Seven  Mountains 
or  the  Thuringer-Wald.  Alas  !  certain  old  docu- 
ments have  been  discovered,  which  seem  to  show  be- 
yond dispute  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  stone  mill,  put 
up  in  the  time  of  the  Puritan  settlers.  Its  glory  has 
departed,  and,  although  the  ornamented  exterior 
still  remains,  people  pass  by  it  with  a  certain  sense 
of  humiliation,  as  when  we  see  a  detected  impostor 
who  has  victimized  us. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  while  we  are  making 
the  worst  of  the  case  against  our  own  view,  that  the 
American  landscape  has  other  defects,  as  regards 
that  attractiveness  which  arises  from  association, 
more  characteristic  and  more  unpleasing  than  the 
mere  absence  of  objects  familiar  in  other  countries 
as  graceful  accompaniments  of  fine  scenery.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  first  impression  of  an  Ameri- 
can view  (I  speak  of  what  is  specially  American, 
belonging  to  a  new  country,  not  of  the  home  scenery 
of  old  settled  parts)  is  melancholy.  Why  should 
this  be  so  where  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness 
and  hope,  and  the  aspect  of  free  and  exulting  na- 
ture, seem  specially  to  invite  to  cheerfulness. 

One  reason  I  believe  to  be  this,  —  that  there  is 
something  depressing,  something  which  jars  on  the 
feelings,  in  the  aspect  of  a  vast  region  in  which  the 
dominion  of  nature  seems  to  be  ceasing,  her  grand- 
eur and  her  abundance  rapidly  disappearing,  while 
the  dominion  of  man  is  not  yet  established,  nor  his 
mission  of  improvement  accomplished.  There  is  a 
dreary  vacuity  between ;  a  gloomy  interval,  from 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  over  the  old  world,  to 
its  rising  over  the  new.  Gaze  upon  the  huge 
zone  of  woods  which  circles  with  its  frontier  belt 
the  lands  occupied  by  man  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  mightier  trees,  the 
older  denizens  of  the  forest,  have  almost  all  disap- 
peared ;  they  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  wood- 
man :  only  a  few  scattered  specimens  are  left,  such 
as  the  tall,  meagre  skeletons  of  the  white  pine,  which 
dot  the  landscape,  rising  far  above  the  deciduous 
trees,  all  along  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Canada;  the  rest  consists  now  mostly  of  under- 
growth, or  inferior  specimens,  not  worth  removal, 
left  to  struggle  and  perish  together.  Moreover,  the 
mere  partial  clearing  of  a  forest  is  found  to  admit 
into  it  great  rushes  of  wind,  which  devastate  it  far 
and  wide  ;  and  much  greater  destruction  is  occasioned 
by  the  casual  fires  occasioned  by  settlers.  Of  course 
there  are  districts  very  differently  circumstanced  as 
to  sylvan  riches  :  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the 
fint  and  general  effect.  Man  has  destroyed,  and 
has  not  yet  replaced.  Look,  again,  at  those  vast 
rivers,  full  and  majestic,  clear  and  brown  as  amber, 
or  blue  from  their  lake  reservoirs,  sweeping  through 
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this  world  of  trees,  and  encircling  with  their  waves 
fairy  archipelagoes  of  tufted  islets ;  they  seem  as  if 
they  ought  to  swarm  with  fish,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  they  did  so ;  their  waters  are  generally  lifeless 
now.  Wherever  the  saw-mills  ply  their  trade,  these 
discharge  all  their  sawdust  into  the  current  whose 
water-power  they  employ.  The  deleterious  matter 
is  not  swept  bodily  away  by  the  stream,  but  gathers 
in  the  eddies,  clings  to  the  shores,  forms  shoals  in 
the  shallow  parts,  clogs  the  gills  of  the  fish,  who 
soon  desert  waters  thus  infected,  and  leave  them 
destitute  of  their  natural  inhabitants.  As  regards 
animals  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
call  attention  to  their  fate ;  it  has  been  vainly 
deplored  by  naturalists  and  romancers  until  the  sub- 
ject is  a  stale  one.  The  game  first  falls  a  prey  to 
the  speculative  pot-shooting  of  the  savage  and  the 
backwoodsman,  then  to  the  restless  energy  of  the 
sportsman,  finally,  where  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  victims, 
to  that  last  and  most  ignoble  product  of  our  civili- 
zation, the  mere  lust  of  slaughter,  which  leads  thosft 
possessed  with  it  to  roam  over  continents,  destroy- 
ing, merely  to  load  the  earth  with  piles  of  useless 
carcasses  of  slain  creatures,  and  note  down  in  books 
the  amount  of  slaughter  perpetrated.  The  Indians, 
like  their  game,  have  perished  from  off  the  land ; 
the  white  man,  with  his  fiocks  and  herds,  has  not  yet 
fully  taken  possession  of  their  inheritance.  It  adds 
greatly,  as  I  have  said,  to  the.  feelings  of  monotonous 
sadness  which  such  a  prospect  sometimes  excites,  to 
reflect  that  these  vast  regions  are  almost  untenanted 
I  y  the  dwellers  for  whom  they  seem  adapted,  and 
who  so  lately  enjoyed  them,  while  as  yet  but  ill 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  successors  ;  a 
land,  as  it  were,  without  form  and  void,  —  a  silent, 
sleeping  chaos  between  two  creations.  To  get  be- 
yond this  belt  of  transition  country,  and  become  in- 
timate Avith  unspoilt  nature,  the  traveller  must  now- 
adays wander  far  afield  westward,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  forest  zone,  or  into  the  depths  of  the 
dense  wilderness  still  lefc  in  the  neglected  South,  or 
northward,  until  the  trees  themselves  begin  to  grow 
stunted,  in  the  region  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

These  criticisms  on  the  genius  of  American  scen- 
ery may,  however,  be  held  to  savor  of  fastidious 
over-refinement,  or,  at  best,  to  be  little  more  than 
sentimentality,  and  not  capable  of  being  seized  by 
art,  or  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  language  of  precise 
description.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  and 
"  realistically,"  as  the  phrase  now  runs,  at  the 
features  of  New  World  landscape,  which  may  be 
deemed  most  obviously  characteristic,  and  resem- 
bling or  differing  from  those  of  our  own. 

Of  mountain  scenery,  in  every  variety,  the 
Union,  within  its  now  extended  limits,  possesses 
enough  and  to  spare.  But,  speaking  of  the  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi  only,  the  mountains  are  of 
second-rate  order  and  minor  attractions.  Between 
Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire  (G,200  feet, 
—  they  are  actually  making  a  railway  to  the  top  of 
it),  and  Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina  (G,500), 
which  pass  for  the  two  highest,  there  intervenes  a 
great  multitude  of  summits,  reaching  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet ;  attaining,  therefore,  respectable, 
though  not  conspicuous  altitude,  and  rising,  more  or 
less  gradually,  from  the  "  rolling  country,"  which 
commonly  extends  to  their  bases.  For  the  abrupt 
contrast  between  precipitous  mountain  side  and 
level  plain  at  the  foot,  characteristic  of  great  up- 
heavals, such  as  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  is 
not  ordinarily  met  with  in  America.     These  ranges 


are  divided  by  great  river  gaps,  and  differ  in  geo- 
logical character  :  but  there  is  a  general  monotony 
in  their  outlines, — long,  undulating,  billowy  swells  of 
highland.  Not  only  do  they  lack  the  grandeur  of 
the  greater  European  ranges,  and  the  fantastic  out- 
lines of  the  Sierra,  but  they  seldom  exhibit  the 
broken  form  which  we  have  come  to  consider  as 
appertaining  to  mountains  in  general,  even  of  inferi- 
or order,  such  as  those  of  Cumberland  and  North 
Wales.  It  is  rarely  that  the  eye  fastens  on  a  slope 
of  bald  rock;  the  inclines  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  thick  covering  of  vegetation. 
Among  such  European  parallels  as  I  have  seen, 
those  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  American  are 
the  ranges  of  central  Germany,  the  Harz,  Bbhmer- 
wald,  Erzgebirge,  Black  Forest,  rounded  and  swell- 
ing in  contours,  and  forest-covered  almost  every- 
where. The  Alleghany  ranges  display,  however, 
in  other  parts,  forms  more  resembling  the  long, 
mural  slopes  of  the  Jura.  Of  course,  under  these 
circumstances,  some  important  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque must  be  deemed  wanting ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  peculiar  grandeur,  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  elsewhere,  in  the  aspect  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  for  instance,  or  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York,  where  they  crown  the  horizon  of  some  enor- 
mous view,  the  eye  being  led  up  to  them,  as  it 
were,  by  long,  curling  ridges  of  inferior  hills,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  hard,  dry  blue  of  that  peculiar  atmos- 
phere, neither  English  nor  South  European.  They 
are  visible  enough,  on  a  clear  day,  from  that  height 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
beautiful  prospects  anywhere  to  be  found,  "La 
Montagne,"  above  Montreal ;  but  almost  too  distant 
for  scenic  effect. 

Of  course  these  mountain  ranges  are  covered  from 
base  to  summit,  everywhere  alike,  with  the  one 
grand,  solemn,  unvarying  forest.  Nothing  im- 
presses the  traveller  half  so  forcibly,  in  Atlantic 
America  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
uniform,  almost  overpowering,  presence  of  this  sea 
of  leaves,  to  which  our  most  extensive  woodlands  in 
Europe  (speaking  of  those  covered  wholly  or  chiefly 
with  deciduous  trees,  and  omitting  the  pine  forests 
of  Russia  and  Scandinavia)  are  no  more  than  our 
mountain  tarns  to  the  great  American  lakes.  Noth- 
ing more  contradicts  his  anticipations  —  I  speak 
chiefly  of  my  own,  but  I  know  they  were  shared  by 
others  —  than  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  cleared 
space  almost  everywhere.  Nature  seems  to  push 
back  her  vigorous  vegetation  with  almost  fierce 
impatience  over  all  once  occupied  spots,  the  moment 
the  hand  of  man  intermits  its  energy.  The  so-called 
exhausted  lands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  recov- 
ering by  degrees  their  vegetable  soil,  and  becoming 
the  homes  of  fresh  and  lusty  self-planted  groves  of 
many  species,  more  vigorous  to  the  eye  —  though 
of  course  much  younger  —  than  the  patches  of 
decaying  virgin  forest  still  left  uncleared  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  said  that  the  ravages  of  the  great 
fire  of  Miramichi,  in  182G,  which  destroyed  the  tim- 
ber over  six  thousand  square  miles,  were  practically 
repaired  in  twenty-five  years.  Around  Washington, 
hemmed  in  by  woods  even  more  closely  than  the 
other  great  cities,  large  tracts  were  stripped  of  trees 
during  the  operations  of  the  civil  war,  in  order  to 
deprive  enemies  of  their  cover.  This  destruction 
took  place  only  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  already 
a  beautiful,  tangled  wilderness  of  infant  oak  and 
chestnut  and  maple  rises  everywhere  above  the  head 
of  the  foot-passenger. 

Men  will  make  grievances  out  of  the  most  unprom- 
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ising  material,  and  learned  Americans  choose  to 
complain  of  the  diminution  of  their  forest  surface, 
and  fancy  that  rain  falls  off,  and  rivers  dry  up,  in 
consequence  of  clearing.  Such  speculations  seem 
•wonderfully  far-fetched  when  we  examine  the  facts 
with  our  own  eyes.  But,  generally,  when  an  Amer- 
can  laments  over  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  woods 
in  his  district,  he  only  means  that  valuable  timber 
for  the  market  is  becoming  scarce;  if  understood 
more  widely,  the  complaint  would  be  quite  unreason- 
able. All  around  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  of 
which  I  have  spoken  may  therefore  be  described  in 
a  general  way  as  unbroken  forest,  or  interrupted 
only,  especially  towards  the  North,  by  myriads  of 
gleaming  lakes.  Wherever  trees  are  not,  earth  seems 
to  bear  nothing  but  grass.  There  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence —  distressing  to  the  British,  though  not  equally 
to  the  Continental  pilgrim  —  of  our  ordinary  many- 
colored  carpetings  for  waste  places ;  no  heath, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  no  broom,  no  furze,  no  profu- 
sion of  wild-flowers,  scarcely  any  ground  mosses. 
Ferns  are  rich  and  abundant ;  but,  until  they  die  in 
autumn,  these  produce  no  contrast  of  colors.  All  is 
green  alike  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
or  Mount  Marcy  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  which  nes- 
tle at  their  feet.  We  speak  habitually  of  England, 
and  still  more  of  Ireland,  as  surpassing  in  verdure  ; 
but  no  one  can  have  a  full  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  eve  by  intense  unrelieved  greenness  of  sward 
and  foliage,  who  has  not  visited  North  America, 
especially  in  early  summer.  So  I  say,  in  defiance  of 
the  paradox  of  Elihu  Burritt,  who  holds  that  an 
English  October  is  the  greenest  month  of  the  green- 
est country,  and  that  a  rich  surface  of  British  tur- 
nips beats  all  the  natural  emerald  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  coloring  presented  by  the 
forests,  especially  of  the  Northern  States,  at  the 
turning  of  the  leaf,  has  struck  the  eyes  of  every  trav- 
eller, and  formed  the  subject  of  a  thousand  descrip- 
tions. Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  found  in  middle  France, 
where  the  sun  is  brighter  than  with  us,  and  the  first 
autumn  frosts  bite  sharper,  and  where  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  deciduous  trees.  Such  a  specta- 
cle on  a  small  scale,  and  doubtless  by  no  means 
equally  vivid,  is  presented  by  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  during  a  few  days  of  October.  But  next  to 
the  hues  of  autumn  in  America,  and,  though  far  less 
gorgeous,  still  exquisitely  lovely,  are  the  fresh  tints 
of  the  few  weeks  of  spring.  Species  after  species,  in 
long  and  regular  succession,  puts  forth  its  tender 
leaves,  expands  into  youthful  grace,  and  then  into 
the  full  flush  of  Bummer  ;  and  the  hillsides  are  bril- 
liant, not  with  separate  specimens,  but  with  a  cai'- 
pet  of  large  patterns  of  different  shades  of  early 
green  ;  for,  as  a  botanical  traveller  observes,  "  when 
any  one  species  of  a  tree  is  met  with,  acres  of  the 
same  are  frequently  seen  together."  In  due  season, 
this  green  islniixed  with  the  rich  white  flowers  of 
the  dogwood,  playing  in  the  forest  the  part  of  the 
English  hawthorn,  with  other  varieties  of  color,  and 
with  shrubs  of  similar  class;  and  here  and  there 
with  the  flaming  scarlet  or  rose  tints  assumed  by  the 
buds  of  some  oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  when 
about  to  burst.  Later  in  the  year,  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  (bay  and 
honeysuckle,  in  local  language),  and  the  kalmia 
(laurel),  enamel  for  a  few  short  weeks  the  under- 
woods of  the  Central  States.  Farther  south,  the 
tulip-tree  hangs  out  its  parure  of  many-colored 
flowers  on  its  bright  green  vesture  ;  and  at  last,  be- 


yond the  Carolina  frontier,  shine  out  the  richer  glo- 
ries of  the  magnolia. 

It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic  side 
of  North  America,  that  the  isothermal  lines  of  cli- 
mate run  very  close  together,  and  the  zones  of  tem- 
perature succeed  each  other  rapidly  ;  consequently, 
the  vegetation  is  very  differently  timed  in  neighbor- 
ing districts.  In  our  island,  thanks  to  that  conven- 
ient Gulf  Stream  which  accounts  for  everything,  or 
to  whatever  other  cause  may  be  the  real  one,  there 
is  comparative  uniformity  in  this  respect.  Earli- 
ness  or  lateness  of  vegetation  has  more  to  do  with 
varieties  of  exposure,  soil,  and  elevation,  than  with 
the  latitude.  But  in  the  States  you  may  precede 
the  spring,  or  keep  in  arrear  of  it,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  locomotion.  Two  days  will  bring  you 
from  Virginia  to  Canada.  You  will  leave  the 
banks  of  the  James  River  already  blooming  in  early 
summer,  and  find  Nature  on  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence only  just  awaking  from  her  long  months  of 
inactivity. 

Examining  a  little  closer  the  specialties  of  Amer- 
ican forest  physiognomy,  and  comparing  it  with  that 
familiar  to  us  in  the  old  continent,  the  observer  is 
struck  at  once  by  the  curious  manner  in  which  Na- 
ture, as  if  in  sport,  has  blended  similarity  with  dif- 
ference. I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  temperate 
zone  in  each,  where  the  latitudes,  for  all  general 
purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding, 
after  the  deduction  of  ten  degrees  from  the  Ameri- 
can amount,  —  i.  e.  50°  =  40°,  —  the  Central  States 
being  therefore  taken  as  equivalents  for  northern 
France  and  the  south  of  England.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  feeling  with  which  our  first  settlers 
explored  a  region  so  like  in  broad  outline  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  so  different  in  every  detail. 
All  our  familiar  trees  are  there,  —  oak,  elm,  beech, 
ash,  birch,  &c  The  new-comers  had  no  difficulty 
in  assigning  their  names ;  only  in  a  few  instances 
have  they  altogether  changed  their  application,  tu- 
lip-trees being  called  poplars,  and  so  forth.  But 
though  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  specific  iden- 
tity is  concerned,  almost  every  one  varies  from  its 
antitype  here,  in  so  many  particulars  as  to  confound 
all  notion  of  similarity.  Those  free-growing,  tall, 
loose-made,  straggling  oaks  and  elms  are  utterly 
unlike  our  sturdy,  compact  trees  of  the  same  name 
in  general  aspect,  and  differ  from  them  more  or  less 
in  every  minute  characteristic.  The  first  diversity 
which  strikes  the  eye  is,  that  the  prevailing  green 
tint  of  the  foliage  is  far  lighter  than  with  us,  — 
lighter  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  though 
there,  in  general,  less  sombre  than  in  our  islands. 
The  leaves  of  the  American  varieties  are  for  the 
most  part  larger,  ranker  in  growth,  and  less  clus- 
tered in  close  masses,  the  twigs  forming  the  extrem- 
ities less  slender,  and  the  tracery,  consequently,  less 
minute.  Almost  all  —  where  not  drawn  upward  by 
close  proximity,  as  in  the  virgin  forests  —  affect  a 
less  compact  and  more  patulous  shape  than  their 
relatives  with  us.  Some  idea  of  the  difference  may 
be  formed  by  noting  the  growth  and  figure  of  im- 
ported American  trees  in  England.  But  this  idea 
would  be  incomplete.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but 
even  those  which  are  oldest,  and  have  become  most 
acclimatized  among  us,  — the  occidental  plane,  for 
instance,  and  the  scarlet  or  Virginia  oak,  —  though 
they  are  not  as  yet  of  the  English  type,  have  to 
some  extent  lost  their  own,  and  approximated  (o 
ours;  they  do  not  look  quite  like  their  parents  at 
home.  Perhaps  our  more  wind}-  climate,  and  more 
frequent  storms,  have  compelled  them,  in  self-de- 
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fence,  to  grow  after  a  fathion  of  their  own.  The 
strong,  massy,  low-built  form  of  our  common  oak,  er 
the  loftier,  but  almost  equally  massy,  shape  of  the 
English  elm,  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  trees 
of  corresponding  age  in  America.  These  throw  out 
their  boughs  higher  from  the  bole,  as  if  remembering 
the  constraint  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  in  the 
close  forest  where  they  were  nurtured ;  at  an  acuter 
angle,  tending  more  generally  upwards ;  more  apt 
to  curve  downwards  again,  and  become  pendulous 
at  the  extremities  ;  more  straggling  in  their  growth  ; 
more  "  streaky,"  to  use  a  common  woodman's  ex- 
pression ;  and  aiFording,  consequently,  a  less  pro- 
nounced continuity  of  shade.  This  seems,  to  an 
English  eye,  peculiarly  the  case  with  oaks  in  gen- 
eral, with  elms,  with  hickory,  butternut,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  "juglans,"  and  even  with  the  magnifi- 
cent occidental  plane  or  buttonwood,  and  the  tulip- 
tree,  which  pass  for  the  two  largest  denizens  of 
American  soil  in  the  temperate  regions.  The 
beech  is  rarely  seen,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  in 
close  forests,  where  its  natural  habit  of  growth  can- 
not be  well  observed.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  more 
nearly  allied  in  appearance  to  our  common  Spanish, 
than  most  other  trees  to  their  European  namesakes  ; 
but  even  this  is  generally  straggling,  and  does  not 
often  seem  to  assume  the  peculiarly  graceful  shape 
—  that  of  a  cone,  rounded  off  at  the  summit  —  to 
which  it  is  partial,  in  Europe,  when  it  has  its  own 
way.  The  chief  exception,  to  be  found  to  this  ordi- 
nary habit  of  outline,  among  common  trees,  is  that  of 
the  sugar  maple ;  which,  when  it  has  room  to  cut  a 
figure  by  itself,  is  apt,  in  advanced  life,  to  assume  a 
compact  round  form,  imposing  from  its  size,  from 
the  intense  green  of  its  leaves  contrasted  with  their 
silvery  underlining,  and  from  the  depth  of  its 
shade. 

Of  the  varieties  of  oak,  whose  name  is  legion, 
none,  that  I  have  seen  equal  in  picturesqueness  our 
royal  British  "  pedunculate,"  or  even  the  less  ma- 
jestic sessiliflora  of  Continental  Europe.  Their 
growth  is  too  loose,  their  form  too  slight,  their  shade 
not  ample  enough  by  comparison.  Their  bark  is  al- 
so generally  too  light  colored  for  grand  effect.  The 
white  oak,  the  commonest  of  all  (and  often  a  stately 
creature,  though  Cobbett,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  oddity 
thought  proper  to  vilipend  it),  is  so  denominated 
merely  from  this  circumstance.  But  in  minor  de- 
tails many  of  these  varieties  possess  great  beauty, 
quite  unknown  to  ours,  especially  in  their  leaves ; 
large,  deeply  indented,  many-shaped,  not  only  in  the 
same  variety,  but  sometimes  in  the  same  individual. 
Their  color  is  also  often  rich  and  luxuriant,  both  in 
early  spring  and  late  autumn. 

But  a  more  remarkable  tree,  in  point  of  beauty, 
to  English  eyes,  is  the  American  elm.  It  is  there, 
eminently,  what  it  is  not  with  us,  a  tree  of  the  for- 
est, and  covers  extensive  tracts  of  the  undulating 
country  of  the  Middle  States.  But  its  peculiar  ele- 
gance has  made  it  a  favorite  with  man  from  early 
times ;  it  is  that  most  commonly  preserved  around 
the  homesteads  of  New  England,  and  it  is  every- 
where in  favor,  where  soil  and  climate  suit  it,  for 
plantation  in  gardens  and  streets.  Cleveland, 
in  Ohio,  which  Americans  quaintly  call  the  "  forest 
city,"  has  its  main  thoroughfares  lined  with  very 
striking  specimens  of  it.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  its  usual  appearance,  where  it  meets 
with  a  good  soil  and  fair  play,  I  borrow  from  Lou- 
don's "  Arboretum,"  extracted  by  him  from 
Michaux :  — 

"  Insulated  in  this  manner,  it  appears  in  all  its 


majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter ; 
regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing 
to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  it  di- 
vides itself  into  two  or  three  primary  limbs.  The 
limhs,  not  widely  divergent  at  the  base,  approach 
and  cross  each  other  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  ;  and 
diffuse  on  all  sides  long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches 
bending  into  regular  arches,  and  floating  lightly  in 
the  air." 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  chiefly  affects  what  may  be 
termed  the  plume  of  feathers  shape ;  the  branches 
diverging  from  the  trunk  at  a  very  acute  angle,  then 
spreading  widely,  and  curling  downwards  at  the  ex- 
tremities. Consequently  it  is  less  akin  to  the  Eng- 
lish than  to  the  Scottish,  or  mountain  or  wych  elm 
(7roXXwi>  dvofxarcov  /xop(p7?  /xia,  I  suppose).  And  it  is 
said  to  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  grafting  on 
the  latter.  Still  the  diversity  is  great,  and  not  least 
in  the  larger  size  and  more  luxuriant  verdure  of  its 
foliage.  A  fine  opportunity  for  comparison  occurs 
on  Boston  Common.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
some  early  ruler  of  that  city  had  the  happy  thought 
of  planting  a  row  of  alternate  English  and  Ameri- 
ican  elms  there  ;  and  both  have  grown  admirably. 
You  may  there  contrast  the  sturdy  dignity  of  the 
English  tree,  towering  straight  aloft,  with  round 
head  and  somewhat  angular  limbs  and  clustering 
verdure  with  the  wilder,  fan-like  grace  of  the  native. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  statelier  sight  in  its  way  than  an 
avenue  of  fine  American  elms  would  be  in  an  En- 
glish park.  It  would  realize  to  me  the  imaginative 
pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  the  groves  of  Milton's 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  royal  pleasances  in  the  East. 
But  it  would  take  a  century  or  two  to  produce  it ; 
and,  I  fear,  moreover,  that,  in  our  stormy  atmos- 
phere, the  trees  would  lose  their  beauty  from  the 
breaking  of  their  great  forked  limbs,  which  seem 
ready  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  trunk  by 
their  own  weight. 

I  have  hardly  left  myself  room  to  speak  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  pine  tribe,  as  accessories  to  the  common 
American  landscape.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  do  not  prevail  so  as  to  form  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Central  States  except  on  particular 
soils.  Farther  south,  in  Dixie's  land,  they  become 
predominant ;  where  the  luxuriant  cedar  and  cypress 
groves  occupy  large  surfaces,  and  the  tall  pines  of 
Virginia  form,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  with  their  umbrella  heads  and  rich 
bark ;  but  their  long-spiked  foliage  is  apt  to  be 
scanty,  and  wanting  in  color.  They  prevail  again 
in  the  far  North,  where  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  are  the  meagre  form,  already  described, 
of  the  lofty  white  or  Weymouth  pines ;  and  the 
more  attractive  figure  of  the  deep  green  hern- 
lock  spruce,  the  tree  which  seems  to  thrive  any  where 
and  under  any  conditions ;  alternately,  as  a  huge 
trunk,  and  a  spreading  bushy  shrub  ;  which  seems 
unlike  every  other,  to  enjoy  an  obscure  location  un- 
der the  shade  of  its  neighbors;  the  last  to  protrude 
its  gnarled,  stunted  stem  and  weird  roots  from  the 
rocky  floor  of  the  mountain  tops  ;  the  last  to  hang 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  over  Niagara, 
and  dip  its  branches  in  the  everlasting  spray. 

Large,  old,  free-growing  trees  are,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, not  common  objects  in  the  States ;  in  their 
native  places  they  grow  close  together;  only  a  few 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  life  ;  these  are  drawn 
upwards  with  lofty  tops,  no  lateral  branches,  and 
scanty  crowns,  and  scarcely  do  justice  by  their  ap- 
parent to  their  real  size ;  they  are  apt,  moreover,  to 
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die  at  the  summit,  long  before  the  date  of  their  col- 
lective life  is  out.  Nor  are  they  very  long-lived, 
even  when  unassailed  by  man  or  by  accident.  The 
largest  pines  of  the  Northern  States,  still  standing 
in  the  primitive  West,  do  not  commonly  exceed  350 
years.  The  oak,  we  are  told,  lives  longer  than  the 
pine ;  and  the  hemlock-spruce,  perhaps,  as  long  as 
the  oak.  A  specimen  of  this  last,  cut  within  a  thick 
wood,  exhibited  48;S  annual  circles.  It  is  also  very 
often  found  that  where  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  old 
forest  has  been  preserved,  and  allowed  ample  room, 
it  dies  away,  if  not  in  the  head,  in  the  branches. 
Its  native  constitution  was  adapted  to  its  crowded 
birthplace,  or  had  become  so,  and  will  not  bear  too 
lavish  exposure.  Scarcity  of  such  trees  as  are  pre- 
served in  English  parks,  and  hardly  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  is,  as  I  say,  the  general  rule.  But 
any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  will  find  abun- 
dant exceptions.  The  finest  single  trees  will  proba- 
bly be  seen  on  the  skirts  of  the  remaining  forests, 
and  on  river  banks  and  islands,  especially  west  of 
the  Alleghanies ;  and  many  very  noble  ones  have 
been  rescued,  or  planted  some  few  centuries  ago,  in 
the  oldest  settled  parts,  especially  New  England. 
For  although  first  settlers  hate  trees  as  their  natural 
enemies,  their  descendants  soon  become  fond  of 
them.  It  is  often  said  that  the  first  thing  an  Ameri- 
can does  when  he  establishes  himself  for  life  in  the 
country  is  to  cut  down  every  tree  within  his  reach  ; 
the  second,  to  plant  the  ground  again. 

But  if  the  commonly  visited  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, viewed  with  aesthetic  eyes,  must  be  pronounced 
to  yield  to  the  old  continent  in  respect  of  grand 
accidents  of  surface,  and  on  the  whole  only  to  rival 
it  as  regards  beauty  of  vegetable  covering  ;  if  they 
must  be  adjudged  imperfectly  gifted  with  what  have 
been  termed  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty,  variety 
of  outline  and  variety  of  color ;  yet  in  the  third 
commonly  noted  point  of  the  picturesque,  —  water, 
in  all  its  features,  —  they  are  immeasurably  superior. 
The  profusion  of  the  fresh,  glittering  element,  wheth- 
er in  numberless  scattered  lakes,  from  the  inland 
seas  of  the  Northwest  to  the  u  ponds  "  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  in  huge  sweeping  rivers,  or  in  waterfalls  of 
every  character  and  dimension,  constitutes  the 
special  glory  of  American  scenery.  And  it  is  every- 
where so  readily  accessible.  Many  of  the  earliest- 
settled  places  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  have 
become  in  process  of  time  great  cities,  were  estab- 
lished, for  obvious  reasons,  at  the  head  of  large  nav- 
igation ;  the  point  where  the  inland  rivers  burst 
through  the  last  rocky  barrier  which  impedes  their 
course,  and  expand  into  broad  deep  reaches,  or  into 
estuaries.  Such  are  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Albany,  Montreal.  Immediately 
below  these  cities,  the  liquid  road  to  the  ocean  is 
uninterrupted ;  immediately  above  are  great  rapids, 
with  all  their  variety  of  rock  and  water  scenery, 
often  but  superficially  known  to  the  denizen  of  the 
neighboring  town,  who  will  transplant  himself,  when 
the  season  arrives,  to  some  distant  locality,  at  the 
bidding  of  fashion,  to  seek  for  beauties  really  within 
his  reach.  American  waterfalls,  as  compared  with 
the  grandest  European  specimens,  are,  of  course,  de- 
ficient in  height,  from  the  inferior  scale  of  the  moun- 
tain elevations.  'But  in  all  other  respects,  in  point 
of  volume  of  water,  coloring,  the  wealth  of  surround- 
ing vegetation,  we  have  only  to  yield  precedence 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  may.  For  the  gloomy 
firs  which  overshadow  the  great  cataracts  of  Nor- 
way or  the  Alps,  although  from  habit  we  may  deem 
them  appropriate,   are   but  paltry  accompaniments 


compared  with  the  overwhelming  luxuriance  of  the 
many-tinted,  many-featured  mass  of  foliage  which 
clothes  every  rocky  ledge  and  coign  of  vantage 
around  an  American  fall,  and  feeds  exultingly  on  its 
cloud  of  vapor.  It  is  on  this  account,  —  not  to  men- 
tion many  other  good  reasons,  —  that  I  could  wish  a 
tour  in  America  was  a  more  popular  undertaking 
for  English  ladies  than  it  is  likely  to  become,  thanks 
to  the  real  annoyances  of  such  a  journey,  and  the 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  them.  1  have  always 
noticed  that  admiration  for  the  scenery  of  waterfalls, 
or  rather  a  passionate  fondness  for  it,  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  women  than  of  men.  Men  will  view, 
and  praise,  and  march  up  and  down,  and  try  differ- 
ent effects,  and  go  away  satisfied.  The  delight  of 
woman  is  to  remain  still,  and  look  into  the  tumbling 
waters  in  hour-long  contemplation.  I  suppose  that 
the  variety  of  brilliant  hues  which  the  cataract  de- 
velops under  various  accidents  of  sky  is  to  them  the 
great  attraction,  as  their  enjoyment  of  mere  color 
is  much  stronger  than  ours  in  general.  I  have  seen 
ladies  sit  speechless  a  whole  evening  together,  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff"  opposite  the  Canadian  fall  at  Niag- 
ara, their  eyes  incessantly  fixed  in  one  steady  wistful 
gaze  on  the  very  centre  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  as  if  by 
mere  intense  longing  they  could  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  that  abyss,  which  the  lifting  and  subsiding 
spray  seems  always  about  to  disclose,  but  which 
have  never  been  explored  by  human  eye  until,  ab- 
solutely forced  away  by  the  impatiehce  of  their  male 
companions. 

Niagara  itself  is  no  repository  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  stands  alone  in  its  sublimity, 
and  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a  different  order  of 
things  from  that  which  constitutes  the  domain  of  art. 
But  there  is  far  more  of  the  picturesque  than  unobser- 
vant eyes  detect,  or  than  art  has  hitherto  made  use 
of,  in  the  accessories  and  neighborhood  of  Niagara  ; 
in  the  giddy,  tumultuous  dance  of  sun-bright  waves 
round  the  tufted  islets  which  break  its  rapids  just 
above  the  fall ;  and  where  the  river,  narrowed  to  a 
trench  in  the  rocks,  cleaves  its  way  below  in  a  suc- 
cession of  whirlpools  through  its  stony  barrier,  of 
which  every  ledge  and  rift  give  birth  to  noble  trees. 

Other  falls  of  first-rate  magnitude  there  are  many, 
which  have  by  no  means  attained  that  celebrity 
which  is  justly  their  due,  and  which,  in  days  to 
come,  they  will  doubtless  obtain,  when  leisure  in- 
creases, and  the  love  of  the  ornamental  advances 
along  with  it.  Ottawa  is  now  a  city,  though  of  a 
very  primitive  kind  ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  great 
Dominion,  and  adorned  with  public  buildings,  which, 
in  the  neighboring  United  States,  are  considered 
worth  a  long  journey  to  visit ;  but  i  have  heard  few 
speak  of  its  great  cataract,  the  Chaudiere,  or  Caul- 
dron, just  outside  the  limits  of  the  town,  with  any- 
thing like  the  admiration  which  it  excited  in  my- 
self. It  is  much  more  known  as  productive  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  sawn  timber  than  any  other 
water  privilege  in  the  New  World,  than  as  what  it 
is  in  truth,  one  of  its  grandest  natural  scenes.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  discharge  at  the 
Chaudiere  equals  in  amount  of  water  that  at  Niag- 
ara. This  seems  almost  incredible ;  yet  the  basin 
of  the  Ottawa  River  is  of  vast  and  unknown  area; 
and  the  stream,  at  the  lowest  computation,  must 
bring  down  as  large  a  volume  as  the  Danube  in 
Hungary.  This  great  river  falls  bodily  over  a  shelf 
of  limestone,  forty  feet  in  height,  not  presenting  a 
straight  face,  but  vandyktd,  as  it  were,  into  a  bewil- 
dering number  of  zigzags  from  the  fierce  action  of 
the  water.     The  stream  above  the  fall  is  not  green 
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or  blue  in  color,  like  those  which  issue  from  lakes, 
but  amber,  or  rather  coffee-colored,  rolling  on  like 
Dante's  Lethe,  "  bruna  bruna  sotto  1'  ombra  per- 
petua,"  as  indeed  do  Western  forest  rivers  in  gen- 
eral. So  huge  is  the  volume  of  fluid,  and  so  great 
its  depth,  that  it  does  not  shiver  into  foam  on  taking 
its  leap,  but  curls  over,  along  great  part  of  the  line, 
unbroken  until  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  appearing  to 
the  spectator,  posted  on  the  wooden  bridge  immedi- 
ately below,  like  a  gigantic  wall  of  brown  crystal 
(tourmaline)  advancing  bodily  towards  him.  But, 
when  once  broken,  the  peculiarly  indented  line  of 
precipice  over  which  it  falls  causes  it  to  tumble,  not 
into  one  foaming  abyss,  but  into  a  multitude  of  sep- 
arate whirlpools,  crossing  and  mingling  with  each 
other  in  a  thousand  bewildering  eddies. 

Other  waterfall  scenes  of  interior,  but  still  strik- 
ing grandeur,  on  the  larger  American  rivers,  might 
be  pointed  out,  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
descriptions  in  print,  although  they  are  quite  asces- 
sible ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  so-called  Great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac,  only  sixteen  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. These,  indeed,  are  rather  rapids  than  falls  ; 
where  the  ample  river,  only  inferior  to  the  large 
Western  streams,  comes  raving  down  several  chan- 
nels, through  a  chaos  of  bleached  rocks,  with  a  roar 
heard  for  many  a  mile  through  the  all  but  unbroken 
forest  which  surrounds  it.  But  of  this  and  other 
haunts  of  the  American  Naiads  —  rapid  and  cata- 
ract, full  swift  river  and  sparkling  brook,  mighty 
lake  and  forest  tarn  —  enough  has  been  said  for 
my  purpose,  which  is  only  to  signalize  the  heresy  of 
those  who  affirm  that  America,  in  comparison  with 
the  Old  World,  is  wanting  in  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  to  indicate  that,  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, ber  treasures  of  scenic  beauty  far  exceed 
'  those  of  other  regions. 

In  order  to  point  my  lecture  by  something  like 
an  application,  I  will  conclude  by  introducing  the 
reader  to  two  of  the  most  easily  reached  and  best 
known,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  least 
beautiful,  of  the  places  frequented  by  ordinary  New 
York  loungers  in  the  summer  season.  No  one  need 
occupy  himself  with  my  descriptions  whose  idea  of 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  travel  is  to  reach  scenes 
oidy  accessible  with  difficulty,  and  visited  by  few ; 
whose  measure  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature  is  the 
cost  of  toil  and  expenditure  which  it  involves,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  few  have  seen,  and 
coming  back  to  tell  the  story.  I  address  myself 
only  to  those  who  are,  on  the  whole,  thankful  to 
Nature  for  having  often  placed  her  choicest  beau- 
ties in  the  way  of  all  the  world,  so  that  the  most 
ordinary  traveller  may  feed  his  eye  and  his  imagi- 
nation on  treasures  which  the  most  adventurous  and 
most  exclusive  cannot  do  more  than  share  with 
him. 

Lake  George,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  may  be  reached  in  six  or  seven  hours 
from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  River,  daily  plied  by  numberless  steamers. 
It  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  greater  lake,  Cham- 
plain  ;  Ilorleon,  iis  Indian  name,  is  said  by  Cooper,  in 
the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  to  mean  simply  "  The 
tail  of  the  lake,"  i.  e.  of  Champlain  ;  though  fantas- 
tic guide-books  of  the  present  day  are  pleased  to 
translate  it  "  The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  The 
French  are  said  to  have  termed  it  the  "  Lac  du 
Saint  Sacreinent,"  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
Indians  who  were  baptized  in  its  limpid  waters  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Canadian  religious  enterprise. 
Both  lakes  lie  in  that  very  singular  trough,  or  fur- 


row, of  the  earth  which  extends  due  south  and 
north,  from  New  York  to  Montreal ;  a  deep  trench, 
fenced  on  both  sides  by  long,  narrow  ranges  of  hills, 
of  mountain  character ;  of  which  the  southern  por- 
tion is  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  ;  the 
northern,  by  those  of  Champlain ;  while  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  forms  a  low  plateau  of  water- 
shed, a  labyrinth  of  small  lakes  and  rapid  streams. 

This  was  Nature's  great  military  road  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  scene,  accord- 
ingly, of  many  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  days  of 
successive  Avars  between  France,  and  England,  and 
the  revolted  colonies.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
Saratoga,  names  famous  in  military  history,  are  all 
seated  within  the  trench  in  question.  Here  Mont- 
calm and  Wolf  earned  their  early  celebrity,  and 
Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  provincials ;  and,  in 
later  days,  English  and  Americans  canned  on  a  fierce 
though  miniature  naval  war  on  the  waters  of  Cham- 
plain. Lake  George  fills  a  deep  excavation,  with 
many  windings,  in  the  mountains  a  little  to  the  west 
of  this  remarkable  depression;  pouring  its  surplus 
waters  into  Champlain,  over  some  romantic  falls. 
These  waters  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant 
purity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  Swiss  or 
Scottish  lake  which  appeared,  to  my  eye,  to  equal  it 
in  this  respect.  The  contrast  with  Champlain  is 
remarkable,  as  the  water  of  the  latter  has  a  milky, 
troubled  hue,  especially  in  bad  weather,  owing,  it  is 
said,  tp  the  great  extent  of  calcareous  shore  which  it 
washes.  That  of  Horicon,  enchained  throughout  in 
rocks  of  crystalline  character,  seems  absolutely  free 
from  this  or  any  other  admixture.  A  fanciful  trav- 
eller might  find  himself  reminded  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, both  by  its  long,  straight  outline,  and  the 
variety  of  its  shores,  of  Windermere,  —  that  is,  a 
Windermere  130  miles  long ;  while  Lake  George, 
by  its  peculiar  contorted  shape  and  steep,  rocky 
setting,  answers  closely  to  Ulleswater,  though 
considerably  larger.  Its  bounding  hills  may  also 
be  of  about  the  same  height.  Black  Mountain 
is  the  loftiest,  rising  2,200  feet  above  the  lake. 
They  are  everywhere  steep,  but,  on  the  western 
side,  leave  only  just  space  enough  for  a  few  clear- 
ings, each  occupied  by  its  dozen  or  two  of  wood- 
en village  houses,  with  their  little  boat  harbor, 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  luxuriant 
forest.  Hard-working,  wiry,  intelligent,  but  poorly 
attired,  and  looking  as  if  their  life  was  one  contin- 
ued struggle  against  the  stern  necessities  of  the  wil- 
derness, are  these  denizens  of  the  woods,  closely 
hemmed  in  between  the  lake  and  the  forest ;  for,  im- 
mediately in  their  rear,  though  in  the  heart  of  the 
populous  State  of  New  York,  a  huge  tract  of  wild 
land  extends  to  the  other  side  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  But  these  gaunt-looking  backwoodsmen 
have  abundance-  of  American  self-esteem,  and 
American  civilization  also;  their  children  are  bare- 
footed, but  everywhere  the  school-house  is  the  hiost 
prominent  building  of  the  place,  and  occupied  by  its 
busy  little  crowd  for  great  part  of  the  day.  But 
their  produce  is  scanty,  and  their  markets  distant, 
except  during  the  few  weeks  when  fashion  conde- 
scends to  smile  on  them.  "  We  live  on  visitors  dur- 
ing the  season,"  was  the  confession  of  an  hotel-keeper 
to  ourselves,  "  and  out  of  the  season-we  live  on  each 
other."  Above  these  cleared  portions,  endless  groves 
of  maple  and  oak  and  pine  extend  tip  the  mountain 
slopes  and  into  the  clouds,  when  clouds  there  are  > 
but  the  climate  is  usually  bright,  and  the  skies  as 
limpid  as  the  waters,  —  great  sylvan  solitudes,  whose 
evening   silence   is   broken   only  by  the   ripple   of 
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streams,  and  the  call  of  the  owl,  and  the  whippoor- 
will.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  shore,  the  rocky 
slopes  are  generally  still  more  abrupt,  the  forests 
more  stunted  and  sparse.  The  whole  lake,  in  Coop- 
er's language,  is  "  indented  with  numberless  bays, 
embellished  by  fantastic  headlands,  and  dotted  with 
countless  islands."  These  last  form  the  favorite 
attraction  of  Horicon  ;  from  an  acre  or  two  in  dimen- 
sion, to  the  tiniest  rocklet  which  can  support  a  tree 
of  its  own.  This  scene  is  a  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  the  Canadian  lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands, 
only  with  waves  of  perfect  stillness  and  unfathomed 
depth.  These  exquisite  little  spots  of  earth  are  all 
open  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  casual  visitor, 
accessible  in  a  few  minutes'  row,  and  the  lake  is 
fairly  supplied  with  boats  to  fish,  or  to  picnic,  or  to 
sketch,  or  to  bask  in  the  sun  ;  no  owner,  or  lessee,  or 
grantor  of  favors,  or  levier  of  tolls  and  taxes,  inter- 
feres between  you  and  all  that  Nature  has  given  you 
to  enjoy.  I  have  said  that  there  are  strong  points 
of  similarity  between  this  and  our  English  lakes  ;  I 
should  add  that  its  southern  end  reminded  me  more 
of  those  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  ;  partly  from 
brightness  of  aerial  coloring,  partly  from  the  abun- 
dance of  fine  chestnut-trees  scattered  on  that  part  of 
its  banks.  I  say  nothing  of  its  fishing,  reported  to 
be  excellent ;  nor  of  its  shooting,  which,  indeed, 
must  be  sought  at  some  distance  in  the  inland  moun- 
tains. The  imagination  of  American  country  folks, 
too  much  educated  and  too  material  to  dwell  much 
on  the  supernatural  side  of  things,  is  apt  to  busy  itself 
in  peopling  these  wild  scenes  with  legends  of  natural 
wonders ;  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  frequent  the  des- 
ert eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  many  a  traveller's 
story  is  current  about  them ;  huge,  nondescript  fishes 
are  dreamt  of  as  inhabiting  the  secluded  bays.  It  is 
curious  how  the  popular  fancy,  in  wild  regions, 
always  busies  itself  in  the  creation  of  this  class  of 
monsters.  The  Swiss  peasants  have  hardly  yet  laid 
aside  their  belief  in  great  dragons  inhabiting  the 
caves  of  their  mountains.  In  the  swamps  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  story  runs  of  the  existence  of  enor- 
mous lizard-like  creatures,  —  far  larger  than  any 
crocodile,  —  rarely  seen  by  man,  but  which,  when 
seized,  have  defied  the  efforts  of  strong  teams  to 
drag  them  from  their  haunts,  and  broken  chains  to 
pieces.  And,  in  the  evening  waters  of  Horicon,  the 
Sogdollager  fish,  the  solitary  lord  of  the  lake,  still 
shows  his  monstrous  head  above  water  occasionally 
to  the  fisherman,  whose  mind  by  that  time  of  day 
is  softened  into  a  credulous  state.  Only  this  year, 
the  visitors  in  the  veranda  of  Centre  Harbor  Hotel, 
on  Lake  Memphremagog.  —  another  big  inland  lake, 
between  New  England  and  Canada,  —  had  a  sight 
of  the  great  sea-serpent  himself,  taking  a  fresh-water 
bath,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  variety,  and  sent  a  noti- 
fication of  the  same,  with  their  names  appended,  to 
the  newspapers  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  take  the 
whole  story  for  an  ingenious  advertisement  on  the 
part  of  the  hotel  proprietor. 

The  other  summer  resort  to  which  I  will  conduct 
the  reader  shall  be  the  Mountain  House  on  the 
Katskill  Range ;  a  site  less  lovely  than  Lake  George, 
but  perhaps  more  singular  and  striking.  The  Kat- 
skill Mountains  rise  about  ten  miles  from  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  but  nearer  the  latter.  They  form  a 
long  rampart-like  ridge,  falling  abruptly  towards  the 
river.  On  the  other  side  they  subside  in  long, 
gradual  undulations,  covered  everywhere  alike  with 
the  ubiquitous  forest.  The  highest  summit,  Round 
Top,  a  swelling  protuberance,  as  its  name  implies, 


rises  about  3, GOO  feet,  or  nearly  to  the  height  of 
Snowdon.  Of  course  these  mountains  can  be 
reached  from  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  few  hours 
of  steamer  and  carriage;  and  a  zigzag  road  con- 
ducts the  visitor  easily  to  their  very  centre,  passing, 
by  the  way,  Washington  Irving's  Sleepy  Hollow, 
the  scene  of  Rip  van  Winkle's  slumbers  —  a  deep, 
dark  ravine,  chiefly  remarkable  tor  its  very  fine 
growth  of  timber,  especially  chestnut  and  pine.  Af- 
ter a  very  long  winding  ascent,  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
forest  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Mountain  House, 
in  former  days  the  Pine  Orchard ;  an  hotel  after 
the  wholesale  American  fashion,  with  some  three 
hundred  bedrooms.  Once  arrived  there,  a  new  and 
strange  scene  presents  itself  to  his  eyes,  from  which 
he  will  not  readily  turn  them  away.  The  hotel 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sheer  verge  of  a 
precipice,  falling,  in  successive  perpendicular  ledges, 
2,000  feet  directly  down  to  the  low  country  below, 
and  2,500  to  the  Hudson.  The  rocks  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  entirely  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
answer  precisely  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  geo- 
logical date,  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
here  in  South  Wales,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  again 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Their  deep  crimson  color 
relieved  by  the  bright  masses  of  foliage,  they  rise 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  in  a  gigantic 
line  of  broken  parapet,  as  if  nature,  in  mockery, 
was  bent  on  showing  how  trifling  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  ancient  cities  would  look  beside  the  castel- 
lated magnificence  of  her  own  structures.  They 
are,  of  course,  entirely  clothed  with  trees  wherever 
a  tree  can  grow.  I  remember  a  French  lady,  whose 
profession  it  was  to  go  up  in  balloons,  telling  me  that 
the  only  sensation  of  nervous  vertigo  which  she  ever 
felt  was  produced  by  "  le  bruissement  des  feuilles," 
when  she  passed  close  over  the  top  of  a  wood.  And 
some  may  experience  similar  dizzy  feelings  here, 
when  looking  down  on  the  quivering  undulations  of 
the  leaves,  tier  below  tier,  of  woods  immediately  un- 
der our  feet.  Looking  over  this  foreground,  and 
surveying  the  plains  below,  the  first  impression  re- 
ceived by  the  English  traveller  brings  him  back  to 
a  scene  familiar  to  most  of  us  ;  it  is  a  reproduction, 
on  a  far  grander  scale,  of  the  well-known  view  east- 
ward from  Malvern.  We  look,  as  there,  directly 
towards  the  east.  At  our  feet  flows  the  Hudson, 
for  seventy  miles  from  left  to  right,  in  a  straight  line, 
like  an  enormous  canal,  occupying  exactly  the  place 
of  the  Severn.  Far  across  its  waters,  the  eye  travels 
over  a  wide  undulating  region,  stretching  into  the 
interior  of  New  England.  Immediately  at  our  feet, 
and  on  both,  banks  of  the  Hudson,  lies  a  country 
comparatively  well  cultivated  and  occupied ;  but 
instead  of  being  cut  up  by  thousands  of  hedgerows, 
as  in  the  midland  counties  seen  from  Malvern,  it  is 
massed  into  large  spaces  of  green  pasture  and  corn 
land,  alternating  with  parallelograms  of  dark  forest, 
"  sections  "  left  as  yet  uncleared.  There  is  something 
impressive,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  burdensome 
to  the  mind,  in  such  a  view  as  this,  ranging  over 
several  thousands  of  square  miles,  for  which  nature 
seems  to  have  done  so  much,  and  man  as  yet  so 
little.  He  has  been  here  for  centuries  engaged  on 
his  great  work  of  reclamation,  and  he  is  very  far  as 
yet  from  having  reproduced  the  aspect  of  an  old 
country. 

Such  is  the  scene  on  which  the  Mountain  House, 
Katskill,  opens  the  long  range  of  its  barrack-like 
windows.  It  is  the  odious  fashion  of  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  summer,  to  wake  up  all  the 
inmates  with  a  series  of  fearful  noises,  and  drive 
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them  out  to  see  the  sunrise.  A  more  unnecessary 
mode  of  torture  was  never  invented.  You  may  see 
it  from  your  bed.  Every  room  in  the  main  front 
opens  directly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  vast  region  of  the  heavens  immediately  op- 
posite. The  glory  of  the  sun  is  great  as  he  disen- 
fages  himself,  with  a  sudden  burst  instead  of  the 
inglish  twilight,  from  the  mass  of  fiery  vapor  accu- 
mulated above  the  distant  New  England  horizon  ; 
greater,  still  greater  that  of  evening,  when  the  moon 
illuminates  the  broad  riband  of  the  Hudson,  and 
throws  her  bright,  inquisitive  light  into  the  folds  of 
the  mighty  forest  which  falls  away  from  under  our 
feet ;  vocal,  great  part  of  the  night,  with  the  notes 
of  many  a  bird  strange  to  us  foreigners.  Whoever 
calls  the  American  forests  voiceless  must  certainly 
have  failed  to  visit  them  in  spring  or  early  summer. 
But  doubtless  the  constant  repetition  of  strange 
noises,  which  seems  to  interrupt  their  stillness,  is 
owing  in  part,  as  Mr.  Marsh  observes,  to  the  immo- 
bility of  the  air  within  them,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  "  sounds  are  transmitted  to  an  incredible  dis- 
tance in  the  open  forest."  The  Mountain  House 
stands  in  a  sort  of  notch  in  the  long  edge  of  the 
summit  of  the  range  ;  south  and  north  of  it  the  land 
rises  into  loftier  eminences,  masses  of  battlemented 
rock,  scantily  dotted  with  stunted  pines  and  shrubs ; 
but  the  general  aspect  and  prospect  are  the  same. 

To  the  west  rises  swell  after  swell  of  undulating 
heights,  entirely  wooded,  stretching  away  towards 
the  setting  sun,  imbosoming  only  a  few  mountain 
tarns,  and  enlivened  by  a  few  waterfalls.  Of  culti- 
vation there  is  scarcely  more  than  in  the  days  of 
Rip  van  Winkle  himself.  Tangled  and  trackless 
are  these  forest  glades  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
stranger  scarcely  dares  venture  alone  out  of  sight  of 
the  smoke  of  the  hotel.  The  commonest  stories  of 
the  place  relate  to  the  loss  of  wanderers,  chiefly 
children  —  some  starved,  others  rescued.  One  of 
my  informants  had  himself  recovered,  with  the  help 
of  a  dog,  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  who  had  gone 
astray  for  several  days.  He  found  the  poor  little 
fellow,  as  he  told  me,  upright,  his  hand  leaning 
against  a  tree,  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment ; 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself ;  it  was  thought 
he  had  lived  on  berries. 

I  have,  as  I  repeat,  selected  these  two  spots,  Lake 
George  and  the  Katskills,  merely  to  give  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  most  accessible  haunts  within  reach 
of  the  common  American  tourist.  Many  others 
have  probably  greater  attractions,  with  not  much 
inferior  facilities  of  approach.  1 1  give  them  as  speci- 
mens only  of  a  repertory  of  quiet  natural  beauties 
which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  more  notice  than  they 
receive  from  the  ordinary  European  visitor;  for  in 
his  hasty  skimming  of  the  surface  of  the  New  World, 
he  too  commonly  divides  his  entire  attention  be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
gigantic  but  unattractive  features  of  western  scen- 
ery, which  appeal,  as  I  have  said,  rather  to  excited 
imagination  than  to  cultivated  taste.  It  is  difficult, 
no  doubt,  to  pause  over  nature's  humble,  every-day 
charms,  when  the  westward  fever  of  the  American 
race  has  once  communicated  its  contagion  to  the 
spirit.  Chicago  beckons  onward,  with  its  quarter  of 
a  million  of  improvised  inhabitants ;  and  beyond 
Chicago  lie  the  prairies,  and  in  their  heart  St. 
Louis,  the  future  capital  of  the  Union,  almost  equal- 
ling Chicago,  and  soon  to  exceed  it,  and  stretching 
its  three  miles  of  fapade  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  if  announcing  to  the  East  that  its 
reign  is  over;  and  farther  again  prairie,  and  desert, 


and  range  after  range  of  giant  mountains,  —  all  to 
be  linked  before  one  year  more  is  out  by  the  rail- 
way which  will  connect  them  with  California ;  des- 
tined, in  American  imagination,  to  realize  Bishop 
Berkeley's  prophecy  that  "  Time's  noblest  offspring 
is  his  last,"  —  the  newest  and  brightest  stripe  in  the 
spangled  banner.  Faith,  and  adventure,  and  curi- 
osity will  hardly  be  detained  on  the  road  to  such 
marvels  as  these,  "  clad  in  colors  of  the  air,"  by 
the  tamer  realities  on  which  I  have  dwelt.  They 
may  possess  a  charm  yet  for  hearts  less  ambitious  in 
their  tastes,  or  sated  with  emotions. 
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She  will  weep  her  woman's  tears,  she  will  pray  her  woman's  prayers; 
But  her  heart  is  young  to  pain,  and  her  hopes  will  spring  again 
With  the  sun-time  of  her  years. 

Mrs.  B.  Browning. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  my  dear,"  said  the  Vicar  of 
Sedgebrook,  as  he  stretched  out  his  slippered  feet, 
and  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  to  enjoy  the  warm 
fire  and  cheerful  room,  doubly  appreciated  after  a 
long  day  passed  in  traversing  muddy  lanes  from 
one  outlying  hamlet  to  another  of  his  scattered 
country  parish ;  "  it  is  quite  true ;  I  met  Denbigh 
this  afternoon  at  the  quarry  cottages,  and  asked 
him  if  I  were  to  wish  him  joy ;  and  he  said  '  Yes,  it 
is  just  settled.'  He  seems  in  very  high  spirits,  in 
his  quiet,  stiff  sort  of  way." 

"  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
Carter,  who  sat  at  the  tea-table.  "  I  must  go  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  and  tell  Elsie  that  I  wish  her 

"  You  can't  forgive  her,  I  know,  for  taking  a  sec- 
ond husband,"  said  the  vicar,  smiling.  "  Now,  I 
respect  her  sense  for  putting  herself  into  the  hands 
of  a  clever,  well-to-do  man  like  Denbigh,  who  will 
always  be  able  to  take  care  of  her  and  maintain 
her." 

"  Maintain  her !  So  like  a  man  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Carter ;  "  always  taking  the  mercenary  common- 
place view  of  things !  However,  in  this  instance,  I 
am  quite  disposed  to  forgive  the  poor  little  thing,  — 
only  when  one  compares  Mr.  Denbigh  with  Herbert 
Clavering  !  —  " 

M  Well,  my  dear,  really,  if  you  come  to  that, 
Clavering  was  a  good  little  fellow  enough,  but  Den- 
bigh —  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  go  by  height  and  size,  and  thews 
and  sinews,  there  is  no  doubt  which  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  Mr.  Denbigh  is  by  no  means  little,  —  nor  par- 
ticularly good  either,  I  should  say." 

"  You  don't  appreciate  Denbigh,  Mary  ;  I  assure 
you  he  is  a  first-rate  fellow." 

"  As  far  as  cleverness  goes,  and  all  that,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is.  I  suppose  nobody  doubts  that  he  is 
the  cleverest  doctor  in  Slowshire.  I  can't  conceive 
what  makes  him  content  to  stay  in  this  poky  little 
place.  But  I  can't  bear  those  stiff,  iron-gray  sort 
of  men,  with  eyes  that  pierce  like  gimlets.  Now 
there  was  something  cheery,  frank,  and  sunshiny 
about  Herbert  Clavering.  As  to  this  man,  I  don't 
like  him,  and  I  never  did,  and  I  never  shall." 

"  If  Mrs.  Clavering  does,  that,  happily,  is  of  more 
importance." 

"  Yes,  if  she  does ;  but  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  a  woman's  second  marriage  does  n't  mean 
that  she  has  forgotten  number  one,  orcaresfor 
number  two,  only  that  she  can't  bear  being  miser- 
able." 
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"  But,  my  .dear  Mary,  do  consider  what  a  mere 
baby  poor  Elsie  was  when  she  married  first,  —  only 
sixteen  on  her  wedding-day.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  Denbigh  were  the  true  love,  after  all." 

"  Maybe ;  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Ah, 
dear,  dear !  Doesn't  seem  only  yesterday,  John, 
that  you  married  those  two  happy-looking  young 
creatures :  Herbert  Clavering  and  sweet,  pretty 
Elsie  Willis  ?  " 

"  Four  years,  my  dear  Mary." 

"  And  only  four  months  of  happiness  for  the  poor 
little  thing  in  all  that  time!  How  bright  she  looked, 
did  n't  she,  on  her  wedding  visits  ?  and  how  sure  she 
seemed  that  all  was  to  go  right,  and  he  was  to  get 
an  appointment  where  she  could  be  with  him ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  to  go  off  at  twelve  hours'  notice, 
what  a  weary  waiting  it  was  when  the  Amethyst 
did  not  arrive  at  Hong  Kong  in  proper  time.  Odd, 
by  the  by,  that  Mr.  Clavering  should  have  come 
here  as  Mr.  Denbigh's  friend  !  They  were  school- 
fellows, don't  you  remember  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  vicar  had 
moved  to  the  tea-table,  and  was  busied  in  carving 
ham  and  dispensing  poached  eggs.  Presently  Mrs. 
Carter  spoke  again. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  has  always  been  in  love 
with  her.  In  those  days  he  was  dependent  upon 
his  uncle,  you  know,  and  he  could  not  have  mar- 
ried. And  don't  you  recollect  how  queer  we  thought 
it  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  wedding,  though 
the  bridegroom  was  his  friend  ?  However,  I  dare 
say  he  won't  make  a  bad  husband  ;  though  I  must 
say,  John,  I  think  he  might  come'  to  church  now 
and  then,  if  it  were  only  once  a  year." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  flaw  in  Denbigh's  character,  cer- 
tainly. You  know  I  have  remonstrated  with  him 
about  it  before  now  ;  but,  as  he  says,  it  is  not  easy 
'to  manage  so  as  to  make  the  services  fit  in  with  his 
other  duties.  —  Yes,  I  know,  my  dear.  I  understand 
all  you  mean  by  that  look ;  but  live  and  let  live. 
We  must  judge  people  by  their  own  standard." 

"  Must  we  ?  I  thought  there  was  only  one  stand- 
ard for  everybody." 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,"  retorted  the  vicar,  "  / 
don't  read  anywhere  that  we  are  commanded  to 
judge.  People  must  do  what  is  given  them  to  do, 
my  dear  ;  and,  if  Denbigh's  faith  is  n't  all  it  might 
be,  he  has  charity,  which  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins ;  he  is  thoroughly  kind,  and  careful,  and  consci- 
entious among  the  poor  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  let  me  tell  you." 

"  You  are  too  tolerant  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
with  an  expressive  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
She  had  never  given  in  her  allegiance  to  the  vicar's 
rather  broad  church  views.  There  was  a  long 
pause,  till  she  spoke  again,  in  a  lower  and  more 
earnest  tone. 

"  John,  one  thing  does  strike  me.  Is  it  certain 
that  the  poor  man  is  really  dead  ?  Is  Elsie  justified 
in  marrying  again  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  laughing,  "  if 
he  is  not  dead,  what  do  you  suppose  has  become  of 
him  ?  It  is  two  years,  or  nearly  so,  since  we  heard 
of  the  loss  of  the  Amethyst." 

"True,"  assented  Mrs.  Carter,  thoughtfully. 
"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  all  right.  What  a  shame, 
though !  Poor  Herbert  Clavering !  Here  am  I 
wishing  that  he  may  be  dead  !  John,  that  all  comes 
of  these  hateful  second  marriages ;  they  make  one 
wish  all  kinds  of  horrid  murderous  things." 

The  meal  being  by  this  time  ended,  Mr.  Carter 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  candles  to  be  taken  into 


his  study.  His  wife  settled  herself  to  her  evening's 
work,  but  still,  as  she  plied  her  needle,  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  sad  little  village  romance  of 
which  a  new  chapter  seemed  to  be  opening. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  parties  principally  concerned, 
whose  affairs  were  the  engrossing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  all  classes  in  Sedgbrook,  were  happily 
oblivious  of  every  human  being  except  themselves. 

Elsie  Clavering  had  lived  almost  all  her  short  life 
in  the  Churchyard  Cottage,  as  it  was  called :  a  pic- 
turesque, ivy-grown,  inconvenient  little  abode,  close 
to  the  churchyard  gate.  There  her  grandmother, 
the  widow  of  a  former  vicar,  had  received  her  in  her 
orphan  babyhood ;  there  her  young  husband  had 
seen  her,  and  wooed  her,  and  won  her,  all  in  the 
course  of  his  fortnight's  visit ;  there  he  had  left  her 
during  the  voyage  which  had  ended  so  fatally  ;  there 
she  had  continued  to  reside,  first  with  her  grand- 
mother, and  alone  after  the  old  lady's  death  ;  there 
she  was  seated  now,  on  a  low  chair  close  to  the 
cheery  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  little  square  parlor 
with  a  comfortable  red  brightness.  She  looked  very, 
very  young  to  have  passed  through  the  greatest  joy 
and  sorrow  of  a  woman's  life,  —  younger  even  than 
her  twenty  years  warranted.  Hers  was  the  soft, 
fair,  flower-like  beauty  which  seems  to  belong  to 
childhood.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  thin 
black  dress  which  set  off  her  dazzling  fairness  was 
worn  for  a  husband,  or  that  the  bright  locks,  which 
curled  down  on  her  shoulders,  were  too  short  to 
plait  or  twist,  because  they  had  so  lately  been  cut, 
and  tucked  away  under  a  widow's  cap.  No  doubt 
she  had  known  anxious  days  and  watchful  nights, 
but  they  had  left  no  traces  on  the  fair  young  face  ; 
there  was  a  sweet  pensive  gravity  on  the  drooping 
eyelids,  with  their  heavy  dark  fringe,  and  on  the 
quiet  mouth ;  but  the  delicate  tint  on  her  cheek  was 
fresh  and  healthful,  and  there  was  not  a  furrow 
on  her  brow  to  tell  of  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred. Her  lover  sat  close  beside  her,  on  a  seat 
lower  than  her  own,  so  that  he  was  almost  at  her 
feet.  The  contrast  was  striking,  between  her  pecu- 
liarly fragile  youthful  beauty  and  the  dark  middle- 
aged  gravity  which  made  hiin  seem  much  older  than 
he  really  was. 

"  Let  it  be  the  fifteenth,  Elsie,"  he  was  saying ; 
"life  is  very  short,  and  my  last  four  years  have  been 
almost  more  than  a  man  can  bear.  I  shall  never 
rest  till  you  are  quite  my  own." 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of?  "  asked  Elsie. 

"  Anything,  everything,  —  a  ghost  from  the  grave, 
I  think.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  Elsie,  I  used 
to  think,  as  the  holidays  drew  near,  that  I  never 
should  live  till  the  day  came.  I  think  I  feel  the 
same  now  about  our  wedding-day." 

"  Let  it  be  just  as  you  wish,  Philip,"  said  Elsie, 
with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  shall  be  very,  very  thankful. 
You  do  not  know  the  rest  and  comfort  it  will  be  to 
me  to  begin  my  new  life,  with  you  to  care  for  me, 
and  with  duties  to  do.  I  have  been  so  very  un- 
happy for  such  a  long  time." 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks ;  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
them  away ;  he  called  God  to  witness  that  not  a 
cloud  should  come  across  her  sky  when  she  was  his 
wife  ;  he  vowed  that  when  her  life  was  in  his  keep- 
ing, it  should  be  one  long  summer's  day  of  bright- 
ness. His  vehemence  seemed  to  scare  her ;  she 
drew  back,  shrinking,  from  the  clasp  of  his  arms. 

"  Do  not  talk  so,"  she  said  ;  "  you  frighten  me. 
Who  can  tell  what  Heaven  has  in  store  for  us  ?  I 
have  learnt  not  to  build  too  much  on  happiness,  and, 
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above  all,  not  to  think  much  about  the  future ;  it  is 
not  in  our  own  power." 

"  It  is  more  in  our  own  power  than  you  think,"  Phil- 
ip Denbigh  answered.  "  I  believe  that  to  wish  a  thing 
intensely,  perseveringly,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought  and  feeling,  brings  it  to  pass  oftener 
than  people  suppose." 

He  checked  himself,  for  a  pang  of  self-reproach 
struck  on  his  heart  as  he  asked  himself,  had  not  his 
love  for  Elsie  taken  the  form  of  just  such  a  longing, 
and  had  not  his  passionate  wish  been  fulfilled  at  a 
fearful  cost  ?  He  spoke  smilingly,  and  in  a  lighter 
tone,  as  he  said :  — 

"  We  see  when  a  man's  fate  is  too  much  for  him ; 
but  who  can  tell  how  many  times  a  man's  intense 
will  conquers  his  fate  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them,  that  their 
tete-a-tete  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  kind 
little  old  maiden  lady  who  lived  some  miles  off,  and 
who  had  lately  come,  at  Mrs.  Clavering's  request,  to 
remain  with  her  till  her  marriage.  Elsie  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  her  lover  was  with  her,  but  she 
was  sometimes  scared  by  the  vehement  expressions 
which  she  could  not  echo  and  could  hardly  under- 
stand. In  the  presence  of  others  he  was  wholly  un- 
demonstrative, and  his  conversation,  —  which  was 
of  books,  and  all  the  literary  and  scientific  subjects  of 
the  day,  —  far  above  the  usual  Sedgbrook  level,  was 
delightful  to  Elsie ;  who,  though  not  clever  herself,  was 
very  appreciative,  and  of  the  sweet  teachable  nature 
which  mankind  most  values  in  a  wife  or  sister.  To 
Philip  Denbigh  her  very  presence  brought  an  inde- 
scribable charm  and  delight.  She  suited  him  exact- 
ly, to  use  the  commonplace  phrase ;  in  grander 
language,  she  satisfied  every  craving  of  his  nature. 
Her  sweet  beauty,  her  gentle  yielding  temper,  her 
soft  repose,  so  unlike  his  own  vehement  concentrated 
nature,  were  all  delightful  to  him. 

The  old  uncle  who  had  left  him  his  practice,  to- 
gether with  a  house,  a  garden,  and  a  field,  all 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Abbot's  Portion,  had 
also  given  him  an  education  rather  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  a  village  surgeon.  His  skilful  treat- 
ment of  a  very  difficult  surgical  case  had  since 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  some  high  med- 
ical authorities  in  London  and  Paris ;  he  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  not  to  waste  his  talents  in  that  re- 
mote country  region,  but  to  avail  himself  of  more 
than  one  opening  which  had  come  in  his  way. 
Hitherto  he  had  invariably  refused ;  some  thought 
from  a  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  old  Sedgbrook, 
where  a  Denbigh  had  been  the  village  doctor  ever 
since  the  year  one  ;  others  thought  (and  with  more 
reason)  because  he  could  not  endure  to  leave  the 
place  where  Elsie  Clavering  was  bearing  her  long 
trial. 

When  he  wished  her  good  night  on  this  evening, 
he  said,  "  I  shall  have  more  spirit  now,  Elsie,  and 
more  ambition.  Shall  you  break  your  heart  if  I 
carry  you  off  from  old  Sedgbrook  some  day  ?  " 

'»  No,  I  shall  carry  my  home  with  me,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  up  in  his  face  with  her  pretty 
smile. 

"  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  sunnier  home  than 
dingy  old  Abbot's  Portion,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like 
my  Elsie  to  take  her  place  some  day  among  the 
ladies  of  the  land." 

With  a  fond  good  night  he  left  her,  and  was  soon 
in  the  churchyard,  which  led  on  the  other  side, 
through  a  turnstile  and  a  narrow  lane,  into  the  main 
street  of  the  village.  Following  this  for  some  way,  he 
then  turned  up  another  narrow  lane,  and  in  a  few 


minutes  found  himself  at  the  little  white  gate  which 
led,  through  a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  to  his  house. 
It  was  a  quaint  building  of  a  dull  red  color,  with 
heavy  old-fashioned  windows  in  settings  of  gray 
stone.  It  had  once  been  attached  to  a  religious 
house,  as  farm  or  guest  house,  and  hence  its  peculiar 
name.  The  little  entrance-hall  and  a  dingy  square 
parlor  looked  towards  the  road :  an  ugly  little  ex- 
crescence of  modern  growth  had  a  separate  entrance 
to  itself,  and  was  the  surgery.  Two  large  low  sit- 
ting-rooms at  the  back  looked,  across  a  small  garden, 
to  the  field  which  completed  the  domain.  That  field 
was  dreaded  by  the  youth  of  Sedgbrook,  for  in  one 
corner  was  a  black-looking  pool  of  water  which,  tra- 
dition said,  was  of  unfathomable  depth ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  high  banks,  and  overhung 
by  an  elm-tree,  on  which,  according  to  the  same  tra- 
dition, the  last  abbot  had  been  hanged,  his  body 
being  afterwards  flung  into  the  pool,  which  had 
borne  his  name  from  that  time.  Of  course  his  ghost 
"  walked,"  and  no  threats  or  promises  would  have 
induced  a  Sedgbrook  lad  to  venture  near  the  haunt- 
ed spot  after  dark.  To  this  superstition  Mr.  Denbigh 
was  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  tranquillity,  as  the 
place,  being  a  famous  one  for  blackberries  in  autumn 
and  for  skating  in  winter,  and  at  all  times  delight- 
fully perilous  to  life  and  limb,  might  otherwise  have 
been  more  popular  with  the  village  youth  than 
would  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Abbot's  Portion. 

As  Mr.  Denbigh  let  himself  in,  he  was  met  by  a 
comely  looking  elderly  servant  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand  :  a  broad-faced,  rough,  kindly  West-coun- 
try woman,  once  his  nurse,  whom  he  had  summoned 
two  years  before,  on  his  uncle's  death,  to  act  as 
housekeeper  for  him,  while  her  husband  accompa- 
nied her  as  groom,  gardener,  and  factotum. 

"  What,  Isott,  not  gone  yet  ?  "  said  her  master,  in 
the  quick  short  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him. 
"  I  thought  I  told  you  never  to  wait  for  me." 

"  I  be  just  agoin',  sir ;  my  master,  he  've  bin  to  bed 
most  two  hours  agone,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  brisk 
good-tempered  voice  and  a  broad  Slowshire  dialect. 

"  Has  he  ?  Then  I  advise  you  to  follow  your  mas- 
ter's example  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

She  lingered  a  minute,  looking  wistfully  at  his 
face.  Then,  she  caught  his  eye,  broke  into  a  broad 
smile. 

"  Bain't  I  to  know  nothing,  sir  ?  "  she  said ;  "  there 
were  a  body  here  to-night  as  sayrs  the  volks  be  talk- 
ing." 

"  Well,  the  folks  are  right  for  once.  I  am  going 
to  be  married,  Isott." 

Isott's  sly  smile  became  more  sly  still,  and  demure- 
ly she  replied, — 

"  I  could  'a  tell'd  ye  that  six  months  agone." 

"  It  is  only  just  settled,"  Philip  said,  impressively. 
"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  as  the  old  woman  stood 
fidgeting  with  the  corner  of  her  apuon. 

"  Now  I  be  to  turn  out,  I  warn't,"  she  said,  in  a 
grumbling  tone. 

"  No,  indeed,  Isott ;  Mrs.  Clavering  is  most  anx- 
ious to  keep  you  on.  But  we  will  discuss  all  that 
another  time.  Be  off  now,  and  let  me  lock  the 
door  after  you." 

The  old  servant  lingered,  as  if  anxious  for  a  little 
chat,  but  she  knew  of  old  that  "master  'ood  be 
minded,"  so  she  obeyed. 

He  held  open  the  front  door,  and  let  the  rays  of 
his  candle  fall  on  the  dark  wet  lane,  until  the  click, 
click  of  her  pattens  ceased,  and  he  knew  that  she 
had  reached  the  cottage  where  she  and  her  husband 
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lived,  and  which  was  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
narrow  road.  Then  he  shut  the  door,  and,  taking 
the  light,  went  into  the  larger  of  the  two  back  sit- 
ting-rooms, and  looked  carefully  around.  The  furni- 
ture was  solid  and  ugly,  the  paper  and  carpet  were 
worn  to  a  general  dull  brownness  of  hue ;  but  the 
windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  the  mantel-shelf 
was  of  dark  old  oak,  quaintly  carved.  Altogether, 
the  room  had  capabilities.  He  looked  round  it  with 
a  feeling  of  restless  feverish  happiness.  Often  and 
often,  and  for  very  long,  —  too  long  !  —  had  he 
planned  how  it  could  be  fitted  up,  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  Elsie.  To  see  her  there  had  been  the  one  vision 
of  his  life ;  for  that  faint  uncertain  hope  he  had 
lived,  and  saved,  and  denied  himself  everything ;  ev- 
ery sixpence  that  he  could  spare  had  been  laid  aside 
for  the  decoration  of  this  shrine,  long  before  the  day 
when  he  knew  that  his  goddess  was  free  to  receive 
his  homage. 

Seldom,  very  seldom,  does  such  idol-worship  take 
possession  of  a  man's  nature.  Still  more  rarely  is 
it  followed  by  a  blessing ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  II  y  a  une  page  effrayante  dans  le  livre  des  destinees  humaines. 
On  y  lit  en  tete  ces  mots  :  '  les  desirs  accomplish  " 

Madame  de  Boxneval. 

So  the  hours  came  and  the  hours  went,  and 
brought  the  eve  of  Philip  and  Elsie's  wedding-day. 
It  was  to  be  a  quiet  wedding,  as  all  felt  that  any 
rejoicings  would  be  out  of  place  after  so  brief  and 
sad  a  widowhood.  Mrs.  Clavering  herself,  though 
thankful  and  content  at  heart,  would  have  shrunk 
from  anything  like  bridal  display. 

The  few  weeks  which  intervened  between  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  engagement  and  his  marriage 
had  been  spent  by  Philip  Denbigh  in  busy  prepara- 
tions for  welcoming  home  his  bride.  All  was  com- 
pleted now  ;  the  house  was  brightened  up  to  receive 
its  new  mistress ;  the  two  maids  who  were  to  assist 
old  Isott  were  engaged  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
week's  holiday,  which  was  all  that  so  busy  a  man 
could  spare  for  his  honeymoon  ;  nothing  remained 
for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  all  his  pa- 
tients, and  to  complete  the  final  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Slowcombe  surgeon,  who  was  to  at- 
tend them  during  his  short  absence.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  all  these  things  kept  him  so  hard  at 
work  from  the  late  winter's  dawn  until  the  early 
twilight,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  think ;  for  he 
was  haunted  on  this  last  day  of  his  unmarried  life 
by  the  feeling  he  had  described  to  Elsie :  an  unrea- 
sonable doubt  and  dread  lest  the  happiness  so  close 
before  him  never  could  be  his. 

He  had  told  Elsie  that  he  would  be  too  busy  to  see 
her  that  day  ;  but  splashing  home  late  in  the  even- 
ing from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  and  seeing  a  light  still 
in  her  drawing-room,  the  temptation  was  strong 
upon  him  to  go  in  and  wish  her  good  night,  espec- 
ially as  he  felt  a  jealous  fear  lest,  on  this  last  even- 
ing of  her  widowhood,  the  old  love  and  the  old 
memory  might  be  rising  up  to  trouble  her  peace. 
The  maid  admitted  him,  and,  hastily  passing  her,  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  parlor.  Mrs.  Clavering 
was  sitting  in  her  usual  low  chair  by  the  nearly  dy- 
ing fire,  but  crouching  forward,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  evidently  weeping,  though  silently. 
Philip's  heart  grew  cold,  and  his  face  white  and  set, 
at  this  sight;  he  had  nearly  turned  to  go  without 
betraying  his  presence,  but  at  the  moment  Elsie 


looked  up,  saw  him,  and,  with  a  little  cry  of  relief, 
hurried  across  the  room  to  him  :  resting  against  him 
as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  like  a  little  frightened 
child  that  had  found  its  protector. 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  ! "  she  whispered, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

I  "  I  began  to  think  I  had  better  not  have  come," 
he  said,  stiffly,  for  jealousy  made  his  heart  sore. 

"Why?" 

The  innocent  wondering  eyes  met  his  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  drooped  as  she  held  out  her  left  hand, 
and  showed  the  third  finger  slightly  swelled  and 
reddened  round  the  wedding-ring. 

"  This  is  it,"  she  whispered.  "  You  know  you 
made  me  promise  to  take  it  off  before  to-morrow, 
and  I  tried.  But  look '•,  my  finger  has  swollen  round 
it  quite  suddenly,  and  do  what  I  will  I  cannot  move 
it.  I  am  very  silly,  Philip,  but  I  could  not  help 
crying.     Is  it  not  a  bad  omen  ?  " 

"  An  omen  very  quickly  put  an  end  to,"  said  Mr. 
Denbigh,  producing  from  his  pocket  a  case  of  un- 
comfortable-looking instruments.  lLI  will  nip  it  off' 
for  you  in  a  moment." 

But  Elsie  held  back  her  hand. 

"  No,  Philip,"  she  said,  pleadingly,  "  please  let. 
me  keep  it  on  till  tomorrow.  If  it  does  not  come 
off"  easily  before  we  go  to  church,  you  shall  take  it 
off"  for  me  then  ;  but  I  can't  quite  say  good  by  to 
the  old  life  till  I  begin  the  new  one." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  Philip  took  her  hands 
almost  roughly,  and  held  her  from  him  wnile  he 
looked  searchingly  in  her  face.  It  blushed  under 
his  gaze,  though  again  the  eyes  were  raised  fear- 
lessly and  wondering. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  if  your  heart 
is  gone  down  into  the  grave  with  that  other  man, 
say  so.     Do  not  let  me  give  all  and  get  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  have  you  been  fancying  that  \jwa.s  fret- 
ting ?  "  Elsie  exclaimed.  In  a  lower  tone,  and  as  if 
her  own  words  almost  frightened  her,  she  went  on  : 
"  Could  you  think  so,  Philip  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  only  sorry,  and  grieved,  and  angry 
with  myself  because  I  do  not  feel  as  I  ought  V  Yes, 
you  were  right  in  what  you  said  ;  that  was  a  child's 
love,  and  this  is  the  real  grown-up  love ;  and  now 
this  about  my  ring  seemed  like  reproach." 

"  You  are  making  me  much  happier  than  I  can 
express,"  was  all  her  lover  could  answer. 

"  And  I  hope  —  I  do  hope  —  my  feelings  are  not 
wronging  his  memory,"  she  whispered  on.  "  I  did 
care :  you  know  I  did.  But,  O,  not  as  I  care  for 
you." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  such  a  look  of  trust 
and  affection  as  those  sweet  eyes  had  never  given 
him  before.  Doubts  and  fears  vanished,  and  for 
once  his  restless  passionate  heart  was  at  peace. 

Elsie  Clavering  had  spoken  the  truth  in  the  avow- 
al she  had  just  made.  Her  sailor  lover,  gay,  buoy- 
ant, and  rather  shallow,  had  been  too  like  herself  in 
temperament  to  command  the  reverence  with  which 
Philip  Denbigh  had  inspired  her.  The  days  of  her 
first  short  bright  wooing  had  passed  by,  stirring  only 
the  surface  of  her  nature,  and  leaving  its  depths  to 
be  fathomed  in  a  later  hour. 

"  She  is  happy,  she  is  really  and  truly  happy 
now  !  "  thought  her  lover,  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  darkness  of  the  foggy  January  night.  "  She 
will  be  a  thousand  times  happier  than  that  poor  fel- 
low ever  could  have  made  her.  Fate  has  been  good 
to  us  both-  She  would  have  been  utterly  thrown 
away  on  poor  empty-headed  Clavering,  whose  sailor 
admiration  of  beauty  was  just  stirred  by  her  pretty 
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face,  but  who  would  have  liked  any  other  well-look- 
ing girl  just  as  much  as  my  pearl,  my  darling,  the 
only  woman  in  the  whole  world  to  me !  I  have  won 
her  at  last  —  at  last  —  after  all  these  years !  Only 
this  one  night  more  to  be  lived  through,  and  to-mor- 
row —  to-morrow  ! " 

An  early  hour  had  been  fixed  for  the  marriage,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  it  was 
hardly  nine  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Carter,  almost  the 
only  invited  guest,  arrived  at  the  church,  and  took 
her  place  in  the  vicarage  pew.  It  was  a  raw  black 
morning,  with  a  biting  wind,  threatening  snow.  The 
vicar's  wife  was  shivering  under  all  her  wraps,  and 
half  sobbing  besides,  for  she  had  a  keen  feeling  that 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and,  above  all,  the  dig- 
nity of  womanhood,  were  outraged  by  the  purpose 
for  which  she  had  come  there  ;  and  that  Elsie  Claver- 
ing,  by  all  the  rules  of  feminine  propriety,  was  bound 
rather  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  Oh  !  if  John  were  to  die,  would  I  ever,  ever  for- 
get him?  "  thought  the  warm-hearted  little  woman. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  doleful,  and  yet  rather 
soothing,  vision  of  her  own  inconsolable  conduct 
at  John's  funeral,  when  a  sound  in  the  porch  made 
her  turn  her  head,  and  she  saw  the  bridegroom 
entering.  But  such  a  bridegroom !  Philip  Den- 
bigh was  at  all  times  pale ;  but  the  white,  set, 
ghastly  face  of  the  man  then  entering  the  porch  was 
as  unlike  the  Philip  Denbigh  of  yesterday  as  a  stif- 
fened corpse  is  unlike  the  living-breathing  creature. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  absolutely  terror-stricken. 

"  Good  God,  this  man  is  going  mad!"  was  the 
thought  which  flashed  across  her.  Next  moment  she 
smiled  at  her  own  fears,  when  she  saw  that  the  doc- 
tor's manner  was  quite  collected.  But  old  Isott,  who, 
in  her  cherry-colored  merino  and  white  ribbons,  was 
standing  close,  by,  never  took  her  eyes  off'  her  master. 
And  she  observed  what  Mrs.  Carter  did  not,  —  that, 
when  he  tried  to  pass  the  time  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  prayer-book,  his  hand  so  shook  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  it  down,  and  that  all  the  while  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  awaiting  his  bride,  he  was 
gnawing  his  under  lip.  But  he  was  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  take  his  place  before  the  altar  when  Elsie 
arrived,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  kind  old  gentleman 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as 
father  for  the  occasion.  She  had  chosen  a  very 
quiet  dowager  garb  :  a  dress  of  silver  gray  silk,  which 
fell  about  her  in  soft  rich  folds,  under  the  long  white 
burnous  ;  and  a  few  green  orange  leaves  in  her  small 
white  bonnet  prevented  her  dress  from  being  half 
mourning.  But  she  could  not  have  chosen  any  dress 
which  would  have  set  off'  to  greater  advantage  her 
childish  feminine  beauty. 

"  Surely,"  thought  Mrs.  Carter,  "  she  must  be 
startled  if  she  looks  at  his  face."  And  a  sentence 
which  she  had  not  read  for  years  came  back  to 
her  mind :  "  For  as  brent  as  your  brow  is,  there  is 
that  in  it  that  is  as  near  akin  to  death  as  to  wed- 
lock." 

But  Elsie  saw  nothing;  during  the  whole  service 
she  did  not  once  raise  her  eyes.  Only  once  she 
shrank,  when  Philip  seized  her  hand  with  a  grasp  as 
hot  as  fire,  squeezing  her  soft  little  fingers  with  a 
positively  painful  force.  And  once  again  she  started 
when  the  vicar's  impressive  voice  pronounced  the 
solemn  words  :  "  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man 
put  asunder."  For  then  the  hot  hand  holding  hers 
suddenly  became  as  chill  as  death. 

It  was  over.  Mr.  Denbigh  had  only  to  draw  his 
wife's  arm  through  his,  and  take  her  down  the  short 
path  to  the  churchyard  cottage,  where  she  was  to 


change  her  sober  bridal  dress  for  some  dark  travel- 
ling gear  more  suited  to  a  wintry  journey.  The 
sea-side  place  to  which  they  were  bound  was  barely 
ten  miles  distant,  and  the  post-chaise  which  was  to 
convey  them  thither  was  ready  packed  at  the  door 
when  they  left  the  church,  so  Mrs.  Denbigh  did  not 
wonder  that  her  husband  hurried  her  away  from  the 
congratulating  crowd  at  the  church  door,  muttering 
something  about  making  haste  lest  they  should  be 
caught  in  the  snow-storm,  now  evidently  immi- 
nent. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  from  her  hasty  toilet, 
she  found  her  husband  standing  by  the  fire,  his  face 
buried  in  his  folded  arms,  which  rested  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf. His  attitude  was  so  expressive  of  suffering, 
mental  or  bodily,  that  she  hastened  to  him,  asking 
if  he  were  ilL 

"  111  ?  No,"  he  answered  ;  but  with  such  a  face 
that  she  exclaimed :  — 

"You  are,  I  am  sure.  What  is  the  matter, 
Philip  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  clouds,  —  or  in  the  fire,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  laugh.     "  Are  you  ready  V  " 

"  In  one  moment ;  but  look,  Philip  ;  I  wanted  to 
show  you  my  finger.  You  see  it  has  only  your  ring 
on  it  now.  Last  night,  the  other  was  as  tightly 
fixed  as  ever,  but  in  the  morning  it  had  slipped  off* 
of  its  own  accord.     Is  it  not  strange  ?  " 

Her  husband  made  no  answer ;  indeed,  he  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  her,  so  intent  was  he  on  folding  her 
wraps  about  her  and  hurrying  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  leaned  back  in  total  silence  while  they  drove  up 
the  village  street,  lined  with  gazers.  His  wife  saw 
from  the  impatient  movement  of  his  foot  that  he  was 
suffering  under  some  annoyance,  and  thought  that 
he  was  vexed  for  her  sake  by  the  number  of  people, 
who  showed  their  interest,  in  their  rough  country 
fashion,  by  staring  with  all  their  eyes. 

"  I  don't  mind,  Philip,"  she  said,  turning  to  him. 
Again  the  look  on  his  face  startled  her. 

Next  moment,  as  they  left  the  village  behind  them, 
and  emerged  into  the  quiet  country  road,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  : 

"  Mine  at  last !  There  is  no  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  my  Elsie,  that  can  part  us  now." 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Carter  to  her  husband, 
when  they  talked  over  the  wedding  that  evening, 
"  that  Mr.  Denbigh  could  be  so  nervous  and  queer. 
I  always  thought  him  disagreeable,  but  I  never 
knew  him  so  perfectly-  odious  as  he  was  this  morn- 
ing,—  rushing  off  with  Elsie  without  letting  her 
even  say, '  Thank  you,'  when  we  were  all  wishing  her 
joy  ;  and  glaring  at  everybody  as  if  he  defied  them 
to  look  at  her.  Such  horrid  bad  manners  !  And 
all  the  time  did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  ?  I  am 
sure  he  looked  more  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged  than  married." 

"  A  man  always  does  look  a  fool  on  these  occa- 
sions," said  the  vicar. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Every  Saturday  will  soon  print  from  advance 
sheets  "  New  Uncommercial  Samples,"  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Dickens. 

A  wild  story  is  circulating  in  the  French  papers 
about  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  being  seized  with  a  sud- 
den desire  to  have  a  theatre  in  Cairo,  and  setting 
seven  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  again,  without  loss  of  time  "La  Grande 
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Ducbesse,"  which  amused  him  so  much  when  in 
Paris.  100,000  francs  have  been  offered,  so  runs 
the  story,  to  Mdlle.  Schneider,  for  three  perform- 
ances. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sketchly  doesn't  like  America 
because  America  refused  to  be  bored  by  his  highly 
uninteresting  imitations  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  He  is  now 
boring  his  own  countrymen,  at  which  we  do  not 
complain,  with  a  book  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
United  States ! 

A  new  association  of  persons  interested  in  old 
books  and  old  art  has  just  been  formed  in  London, 
and  is  called  "  The  Holbein  Society."  The  project 
is  "  to  issue,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a  series  of  photo- 
lithographic reprints  of  works  of  an  early  date, 
which  engaged  the  genius  and  skill  of  artists  and 
engravers,  and  are  of  great  rarity,  and  very  curious 
in  their  devices  and  designs,  and  in  the  texts  which 
explain  them.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society  is  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  Croston,  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A.,  is  to  be  the  literary  editor, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  is  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  society's  series  of  volumes. 

The  London  Review  says  that  Mr.  Robert 
Browning's  contemplated  method  of  producing  his 
new  poem  —  viz.  in  four  monthly  volumes  —  is  a 
somewhat  novel  idea  as  regards  poetry.  We  have 
hitherto  had  to  take  our  verse  in  the  lump.  To  re- 
ceive it  in  instalments  is  a  lazy  luxury  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Some  poems, 
even  of  the  narrative  order,  are  better  fitted  for  frag- 
mentary publication  than  others.  Mrs.  Browning's 
"  Aurora  Leigh,"  being  a  species  of  novel  in  blank 
verse,  would  have  done  very  well  in  monthly  parts ; 
and  so  would  George  Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy."  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  author  of  "  Sordello  " 
can  adapt  himself  to  such  a  mode  of  production,  and 
whether  as  the  "  Publishers'  Circular,"  suggests,  he 
will  set  a  fashion  of  this  description  among  our  poets. 
"  Hitherto,"  says  that  trade  organ,  "  the  poets,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  have  not  ventured  to  make  their 
appearance  in  this  way,  unless  we  take  the  eccentric 
case  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  who,  for  some  unexplained 
whim,  chose  to  issue  an  '  epic  '  poem  some  years  ago 
in  farthing  numbers."  We  believe  that  the  writer 
is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  whole  of  "  Orion  "  —  a 
really  fine  poem,  by  the  way  —  was  brought  out  at 
once  at  a  farthing,  in  order  to  test  whether  the  public 
would  buy  poetry  if  they  could  get  it  cheap.  Ly  tton's 
"  New  Timon,"  however,  came  out  in  periodical 
parts  early  in  1646,  and  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  not 
published  all  at  once.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  not 
entirely  new,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  cause  some 
curiosity. 

The  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  the 
following  curious  letter :  — 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

"  Sir,  —  The  incident  you  have  quoted  as  a  '  sin- 
gular variation  on  the  "  Enoch  Arden  "  romance ' 
reminds  me  of  an  older  one  to  which  you  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  call  attention  as  an  authentic 
example  of  the  most  moral,  manly,  English,  and 
constitutional  behavior,  under  such  *  tolerable  and 
not-to-be-borne '  circumstances.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Lyson's  '  Environs  '  as  from  an  entry  in  the  par- 
ish register  of  Bermondsey,  A.  D.  1604  :  — 

"  '  The  forme  of  a  solemne  vowe  made  betwixt  a  man 
and  his  wife,  having  bene  long  absent,  through  which 


occasion  the  woman  bcinge  married  to  another  man  [he] 
tooke  her  again  as  followeth  :  — 

'"The  Man's  Speach.  —  Elizabeth,  my  beloved 
wife,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  long  absented  my- 
sealfe  from  thee,  whereby  thou  shouldst  be  occasioned 
to  take  another  man  to  be  thy  husband.  Therefore  I  no 
now  vowe  and  promise,  in  the  sighte  of  God  and  this 
companie,  to  take  thee  againe  as  mine  owne,  and  will 
not  only  forgive  thee,  but  also  dwell  with  thee,  and 
do  all  other  duties  unto  thee  as  I  promised  at  our  mar- 
riage.' 

'"The  Woman's  Speach.  —  Raphe,  my  beloved 
husband,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  in  thy  absence 
taken  another  man  to  be  my  husband  ;  but  here,  before 
God  and  this  companie,  I  do  renounce  and  forsake  him, 
and  do  promise  to  kepe  mysealfe  only  unto  thee  duringe 
life,  and  to  performe  all  other  duties  which  I  first  prom- 
ised unto  thee  in  our  marriage.' 

"  Then  follows  a  short '  occasional  prayer,'  and  the 
entry  concludes  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
the  attestation  of  the  '  parson,  dark,'  &c.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  find  any  '  speach '  of  the  other  man's 
to  complete  this  notice,  but  I  hope  some  exemplary 
record  of  his  sentiments  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
local  antiquarians ;  or  that  in  the  opposite  case  we 
may  indulge  in  the  reasonable  conjecture  that  he 
gave  a  cordial  consent,  by  silence,  to  the  termination 
of  his  experience  of  matrimony.  —  I  remain,  Sir, 
yours  most  obediently,  —  A  Blessed  Bachelor." 

The  700,824  cats  which,  according 'to  the  la9t 
census,  represent  the  feline  portion  of  the  Paris 
population,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  well-known 
humorist  Champfleury  for  the  panegyric  which  he 
has  just  published  under  the  title  "Les  Chats." 
The  author  says  that  he  never  writes  with  so  much 
facility  as  when  Grimalkin  demurely  graces,  as  did 
the  cat  of  the  famous  Dr.  Syntax,  the  top  of  his 
great  arm-chair.  About  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  Champfleury  was  almost  unknown  to  fame. 
Victer  Hugo's  attention  was  drawn  towards  him  by 
a  novelette  entitled  "  Chien-Caillou,"  and  he  in- 
stantly sent  to  the  then  Bohemian  writer  a  most 
flattering  letter,  expressing  a  wish  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Champfleury  started  at  once  for  the 
poet's  residence,  Place  Royale.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  company  at  dinner, 
but  nevertheless  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
drawing-room.  Without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificence  of  the  apartment,  decor- 
ated with  panoplies  of  arms,  velvet  draperies,  sculp- 
tured bahuts,  and  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
author  of  "  Chien-Caillou,"  perceiving  an  immense 
Angora  cat  warming  its  paws  near  the  fireside,  and 
lazily  stretched  on  an  Indian  carpet,  imitated  the 
example  of  his  feline  host.  When  the  author  of 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris "  entered  the  salon,  accom- 
panied by  his  guests,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  his  visitor  full  length  on  the  floor,  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  game  of  romps  with  old  Puss.  Victor 
Hugo,  struck  by  the  original  nature  of  the  new- 
comer, instead  of  talking  to  him  of  his  works, 
began  a  conversation  about  cats,  and  the  whole 
evening  was  spent  in  relating  anecdotes  of  the  rfnus 
felis.  This  interview  between  the  great  poet  and 
Champfleury  may,  probably,  have  suggested  to  the 
latter  the  first  idea  of  the  present  volume.  "  Les 
Chats"  is  a  book  well  worth  reading;  it  thoroughly 
initiates  us  into  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of 
cats,  giving  us  a  clever  apercu  of  the  mythological 
role  they  played  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  &c,  and 
containing  numerous  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  King  Grimalkin 
and  his  descendants. 
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THE  STORY. 
si-.i.i:ciki)  i-TvOM  rqbbbt  BRVWtmro'a  XEW  POEM, 

"  THE    RING    AXD    THE    BOOK." 

Thus  far  take  the  truth, 
The  untempered  gold,  the  fact' un tampered  with, 
The  mere  ring-metal  ere  the  ring  be  made  ! 
And  what  has  hitherto  come  of  it  ?     Who  preserves 
The  memory  of  this  Guido,  and  his  wife 
Pompilia,  more  than  Ademollo's  name, 
The  etcher  of  those  prints,  two  crazie  each, 
Saved  by  a  stone  from  snowing  broad  the  Square 
With  scenic  backgrounds  ?    Was  this  truth  of  force  ? 
Able  to  take  its  own  part  as  truth  should, 
Sufficient,  self-sustaining  ?     Why,  if  so  — 
Yonder  's  a  fire,  into  it  goes  my  book, 
As  who  shall  say  me  nay,  and  what  the  loss  ? 
You  know  the  tale  already  :  I  may  ask, 
Rather  than  think  to  tell  you,  more  thereof,  — 
Ask  you  not  merely  who  were  he  and  she, 
Husband  and  wife,  what  manner  of  mankind, 
But  how  you  hold  concerning  this  and  that 
Other  yet-unnamed  actor  in  the  piece. 
The  young  frank  handsome  courtly  Canon,  now, 
The  priest,  declared  the  lover  of  the  wife, 
He  who,  no  question,  did  elope  with  her, 
For  certain  bring  the  tragedy  about, 
Giuseppe  Caponsacchi ;  —  his  strange  course 
I'  the  matter,  was  it  right  or  wrong  or  both  ? 
Then  the  old  couple,  slaughtered  with  the  wife 
By  the  husband  as  accomplices  in  crime, 
Those  Comparini,  Pietro  and  his  spouse, — 
What  say  you  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  that, 
When,  at  a  known  name   whispered   through  the 

door 
Of  a  lone  villa  on  a  Christmas  night, 
It  opened  that  the  joyous  hearts  inside 
Might  welcome  as  it  were  an  angel  guest 
Come  in  Christ's  name  to  knock  and  enter,  sup 
And  satisfy  the  loving  ones  he  saved  ; 
And  so  did  welcome  devils  and  their  death  ? 
I  have  been  silent  on  that  circumstance 
Although  the  couple  passed  for  close  of  kin 
To  wife  and  husband,  were  by  some  accounts 
Pompilia's  very  parents:  you  know  best. 
Also  that  infant  the  great  joy  was  for, 
That  Gaetano,  the  wife's  two-weeks'  babe, 
The  husband's  first-born  child,  his  son  and  heir, 
Whose  birth  and  being  turned  his  night  to  day  — 
Why  must  the  father  kill  the  mother  thus 
Because  she  bore  his  son  and  saved  himself? 

Well,  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not, 

(God  love  you ! )  and  will  have  your  proper  laugh 

At  the  dark  question,  laugh  it !     I  laugh  first. 

Truth  must  prevail,  the  proverb  vows  ;  and  truth 

—  Here  is  it  all  i'  the  book  at  last,  as  first 

There  it  was  all  i'  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Rome 

Gentle  and  simple,  never  to  fall  nor  fade 

Nor  be  forgotten.     Yet,  a  little  while, 

The  passage  of  a  century  or  so, 

Decades  thrice  five,  and  here  's  Time  paid  his  tax, 

Oblivion  gone  home  with  her  harvesting, 

And  all  left  smooth  again  as  scythe  could  shave. 

Far  from  beginning  with  you  London  folk, 

I  took  my  book  to  Rome  first,  tried  truth's  power 

On  likely  people.     "  Have  you  met  such  names  ? 

Is  a  tradition  extant  of  such  facts? 

Your  law-courts  stand,  your  records  frown  a-row  : 

What  if  I  rove  and  rummage  ?  "     "  —  Why,  you  '11 

waste 
Your  pains  and  end  as  wise  as  you  began ! " 


Every  one  snickered  :  "  names  and  facts  thus  old 
Are  newer  much  than  Europe  news  we  find 
Down  in  to-day's  Dktrio.     Records,  quotha? 
Why,  the  French  burned  them,  what  else  do  the 

French  ? 
The  rap-and-rending  nation  !     And  it  tells 
Against  the  Church,  no  doubt,  —  another  gird 
At  the  Temporality,  your  Trial,  of  course  ?  " 
"  —  Quite  otherwise  this  time,"  submitted  I  ; 
"  Clean  for  the  Church  and  dead  against  the  world 
The  flesh  and  the  devil,  does  it  tell  for  once." 
"  —  The  rarer  and  the  happier  !     All  the  same, 
Content  you  with  your  treasure  of  a  book, 
And  waive  what 's  wanting !    Take  a  friend's  advice  ; 
It's  not  the  custom  of  the  country.     Mend 
Your  ways  indeed  and  we  may  stretch  a  point : 
Go  get  you  manned  by  Manning  and  new-manned 
By  Newman  and,  mayhap,  wise-manned  to  boot 
By  Wiseman,  and  we  '11  see  or  else  we  won't ! 
Thanks  meantime  for  the  story,  long  and  strong, 
A  pretty  piece  of  narrative  enough, 
Which  scarce  ought  so  to  drop  out,  one  would  think, 
From  the  more  curious  annals  of  our  kind. 
Do  you  tell  the  story,  now,  in  off-hand  style 
Straight  from  the  book  ?     Or  simply  here  and  there 
(The  while  you  vault  it  through  the  loose  and  large) 
Hang  to  a  hint  ?     Or  is  there  book  at  all, 
And  don't  you  deal  in  poetry,  make-believe, 
And  the  white  lies  it  sounds  like  ?  " 

Yes  and  no  ! 
From  the  book,  yes ;  thence  bit  by  bit  I  dug 
The  lingot  truth,  that  memorable  day, 
Assayed  and  knew  my  piecemeal  gain  was  gold,  — 
Yes  ;  but  from  something  else  surpassing  that, 
Something  of  mine  which,  mixed  up  with  the  mass, 
Made  it  bear  hammer  and  be  firm  to  file. 
Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more; 
To  wit,  that  fancy  has  informed,  transpierced, 
Thridded  and  so  thrown  fast  the  facts  else  free, 
As  right  through  ring  and  ring  runs  the  djereed 
And  binds  the  loose,  one  bar  without  a  break. 
I  fused  my  live  soul  and  that  inert  stuff, 
Before  attempting  smithcraft,  on  the  night 
After    the    day    when  —  truth    thus   grasped   and 

gained  — 
The  book  was  shut  and  done  with  and  laid  by 
On  the  cream-colored  massive  agate,  broad 
'Neath  the  twin  cherubs  in  the  tarnished  frame 
O'  the  mirror,  tall  thence  to  the  ceiling-top. 
And  from  the  reading,  and  that  slab  I  leant 
My  elbow  on,  the  while  I  read  and  read, 
I  turned,  to  free  myself  and  find  the  world, 
And  stepped  out  on  the  narrow  terrace,  built 
Over  the  street  and  opposite  the  church, 
And  paced  its  lozenge-brickwork  sprinkled  cool ; 
Because  Felice-church-side  stretched,  aglow 
Through  each  square  window  fringed  for  festival, 
Whence  came  the  clear  voice  of  the  cloistered  ones 
Chanting  a  chant  made  for  midsummer  nights  — 
I  know  not  what  particular  praise  of  God, 
It  always  came  and  went  with  June.     Beneath 
I'  the  street,  quick  shown  by  openings  of  the  sky 
When  flame  fell  silently  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
Richer  than  that  gold  snow  Jove  rained  on  Rhodes, 
The   townsmen   walked   by  twos  and  threes,  and 

talked, 
Drinking  the  blackness  in  default  of  air  — 
A  busy  human  sense  beneath  my  feet : 
While  in  and  out  the  terrace-plants,  and  round 
One  branch  of  tall  datura,  waxed  and  waned 
The  lamp-fly  lured  there,  wanting  the  white  flower. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SHOWING    HOW    MISS    STANBURY    BEHAVED    TO    HER 
TWO    NIECES. 

TnE  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbury  when  she  received 
her  niece's  letter  was  certainly  very  great,  —  so 
great  that  in  its  first  flush  she  could  not  restrain  her- 
self from  exhibiting  it  to  Dorothy.  "  Well,  —  well, 
—  what  do  you  think,  Dolly  ?  " 

M  About  what,  aunt  ?  I  don't  know  who  the  let- 
ter is  from." 

"  Nobody  writes  to  me  now  so  constant  as  your 
sister  Priscilla.  The  letter  is  from  Priscilla.  Col- 
onel Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House,  after  all. 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  there.  I  knew  it !  I 
knew  it ! " 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was  dumfounded. 
She  had  rested  her  defence  of  her  mother  and  sister 
on  the  impossibility  of  any  such  visit  being  admitted. 
According  to  her  lights  the  coming  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne, after  all  that  had  been  said,  would  be  like  the 
coming  of  Lucifer  himself.  The  Colonel  was,  to  her 
imagination,  a  horrible  roaring  lion.  She  had  no 
idea  that  the  erratic  manoeuvres  of  such  a  beast 
might  be  milder  and  more  innocent  than  the  wooing 
of  any  turtle-dove.  She  would  have  asked  whether 
the  roaring  lion  had  gone  away  again,  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  had  taken  his  prey  with  him,  were  it  not 
that  she  was  too  much  frightened  at  the  moment  to 
ask  any  question.  That  her  mother  and  sister  should 
have  been  wilfully  concerned  in  such  iniquity  was 
quite  incredible  to  her,  but  yet  she  did  not  know  how 
to  defend  them. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  ? 
May  there  not  be  another  mistake  ?  " 

"  No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my  dear.  Any 
way,  Priscilla  says  that  he  is  there."  Now  in  this 
there  was  a  mistake.  Priscilla  had  said  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  staying  at  the  Clock 
House,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.  I  'm  not  his 
keeper.  And,  I  'm  glad  to  say,  I  'm  not  the  lady's 
keeper  either.     Ah,  me  !     It 's  a  bad  business.     You 


can't  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear.  If 
your  mother  wanted  the  Clock  House,  I  would  sooner 
have  taken  it  for  her  myself  than  that  all  this  should 
happened,  — for  the  family's  sake." 

But  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  was  alone,  and  when 
she  had  read  her  niece's  three  letters  again  and 
again,  began  to  understand  something  of  Priscilla's 
honesty,  and  began  also  to  perceive  that  there  might 
have  been  a  great  difficulty  respecting  the  Colonel, 
for  which  neither  her  niece  nor  her  sister-in-law 
could  fairly  be  held  to  be  responsible.  It  was  per- 
haps the  plainest  characteristic  of  all  the  Stanburys, 
that  they  were  never  wilfully  dishonest.  Ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  passionate  they  might  be.  In  her 
anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could  be  almost 
malicious  ;  and  her  niece  at  Nuncombe  Putney  was 
very  like  her  aunt.  Each  could  say  most  cruel 
things,  most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by  a  mis- 
taken consciousness  of  perfect  right  on  her  own  side. 
But  neither  of  them  could  lie,  —  even  by  silence. 
Let  an  error  be  brought  home  to  either  of  them, — 
so  as  to  be  acknowledged  at  home,  —  and  the  error 
would  be  assuredly  confessed  aloud.  And,  indeed, 
with  differences  in  the  shade?,  Hugh  and  Dorothy 
were  of  the  same  nature.  They  were  possessed  of 
sweeter  tempers  than  their  aunt  and  sister,  but  they 
were  filled  with  the  same  eager  readiness  to  believe 
themselves  to  be  right,  —  and  to  own  themselves  to 
be  wrong  to  others,  when  they  had  been  constrained 
to  make  such  confession  to  themselves.  The  chances 
of  life,  and  something  probably  of  inner  nature,  had 
made  Dorothy  mild  and  obedient ;  whereas,  in 
regard  to  Hugh,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
disposition  had  made  him  obstinate  and  self-reticent. 
But  in  all  the  four  was  to  be  found  the  same  belief 
in  self,  —  which  amounted  almost  to  conceit,  —  the 
same  warmth  of  affection,  and  the  same  love  of  jus- 
tice. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  again  perused  the  cor- 
respondence, and  had  come  to  see,  dimly,  how  things 
had  gone  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  —  when  the  convic- 
tion came  upon  her  mind  that  Priscilla  had  enter- 
tained a  horror  as  to  the  coming  of  this  Colonel 
equal  to  that  which  she  herself  had  felt,  —  when  her 
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imagination  painted  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had 
Buffered)  her  heart  was  softened  somewhat.  She 
had  declared  to  Dorothy  that  pitch,  if  touched, 
would  certainly  defile ;  and  she  had,  at  first,  in- 
tended to  send  the  same  opinion,  couched  in  very 
forcible  words,  to  her  correspondents  at  the  Clock 
House.  They  should  not  continue  to  go  astray  for 
want  of  being  told  that  they  were  going  astray. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  ignoble  wrath  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Stanbury  because  her  sister-in-law  had  taken 
the  Clock  House.  She  had  never  been  told,  and 
had  not  even  condescended  to  tell  Dorothy,  whether 
the  house  was  taken  and  paid  for  by  her  nephew  on 
behalf  of  his  mother,  or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  the  latter 
case  Mrs.  Stanbury  would,  she  thought,  be  little 
more  than  an  upper  servant,  or  keeper,  —  as  she 
expressed  it  to  herself.  Such  an  arrangement  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in  a  Stanbury ; 
but  yet  she  believed  that  such  must  be  the  existing 
arrangement,  as  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  con- 
ceive that  Hugh  Stanbury  could  keep  such  an  estab- 
lishment over  his  mother's  head  out  of  money  earned 
by  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper.  There  would  be 
a  triumph  of  democracy  in  this  which  would  van- 
quish her  altogether.  She  had,  therefore,  been 
anxious  enough  to  trample  on  Priscilla  and  upon 
all  the  afTairs  of  the  Clock  House  ;  but  yet  she  had 
been  unable  to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla's 
truth,  and,  having  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  aloud. 

She  sat  down  to  think  in  silence,  and  it  was  not 
till  she  had  fortified  herself  by  her  first  draught  of 
beer,  and  till  she  had  finished  her  first  portion  of 
bread  and  chee?e,  that  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  written  to  your  sister  herself,  this  time," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  wrote  a  line  to 
her  before  in  my  life." 

"  Poor  Priscilla ! " 

Dorothy  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  on  her  aunt, 
either  in  regard  to  the  letters  which  had  not  been 
written,  or  to  the  one  letter  which  now  had  been 
written.  But  Dorothy  pitied  her  sister,  whom  she 
felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

"  Well ;  I  don't  know  about  her  being  so  poor. 
Priscilla,  I  '11  be  bound,  thinks  as  well  of  herself  as 
any  of  us  do." 

"  She  'd  cut  her  fingers  off  before  she  'd  mean  to 
do  wrong,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  But  what  does  that  come  to  ?  What 's  the  good 
of  that  ?  It  is  n't  meaning  to  do  right  that  will 
save  us.  For  aught  I  know,  the  Radicals  themselves 
may  mean  to  do  right.  Mr.  Beales  means  to  do 
right,  —  perhaps." 

"But,  aunt,  —  if  everybody  did  the  best  they 
could  ?  " 

"  Tush,  my  dear !  you  are  getting  beyond  your 
depth.  There  are  such  things  still,  thank  God  !  as 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  Intrust  yourself  to 
them.  Do  what  they  think  right."  Now  if  aught 
were  known  in  Exeter  of  Miss  Stanbury,  this  was 
known,  —  that  if  any  clergyman  volunteered  to 
give  to  her,  unasked  and  uninvited,  counsel, 
either  ghostly  or  bodily,  that  clergyman  would  be 
sent  from  her  presence  with  a  wigging  which  he 
would  not  soon  forget.  The  thing  had  been  tried 
more  than  once,  and  the  wigging  had  been  com- 
plete. There  was  no  more  attentive  listener  in 
church  than  Miss  Stanbury;  and  she  would,  now 
and  again,  appeal  to  a  clergyman  on  some  knotty 
point.     But  for  the  ordinary  authority  of  spiritual 


pastors  and  masters  she  showed  more  of  abstract 
reverence  than  of  practical  obedience. 

"  I  'm  sure  Priscilla  does  the  best  she  can,"  said 
Dorothy,  going  back  to  the  old  subject. 

"Ah,  —  well,  —  yes.  What  I  want  to  say  about 
Priscilla  is  this.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  she  is  so 
obstinate,  so  pig-headed,  so  certain  that  she  can 
manage  everything  for  herself  better  than  anybody 
else  can  for  her."  Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  hard 
to  say  something  good  of  her  niece,  but  found  the 
task  to  be  difficult  and  distasteful  to  her. 

"  She  has  managed  for  mamma  ever  so  many 
years ;  and  since  she  took  it  we  have  hardly  ever 
been  in  debt,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  '11  do  all  that,  I  don't  doubt.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  cares  much  for  ribbons  and  false  hair  for 
herself." 

"  Who  ?  Priscilla  !  The  idea  of  Priscilla  with 
false  hair ! " 

"  I  dare  say  not,  —  I  dare  say  not.  I  do  not 
think  she  'd  spend  her  mother's  money  on  things  of 
that  kind." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  don't  know  her." 
"  Ah ;  very  well.  Perhaps  I  don't.  But  come, 
my  dear,  you  are  very  hard  upon  me,  and  very 
anxious  to  take  your  sister's  part.  And  what  is  it 
all  about  ?  I  've  just  written  to  her  as  civil  a  letter 
as  one  woman  ever  wrote  to  another.  And  if  I  had 
chosen,  I  could  have  —  could  have  —  h  —  m." 
Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  hesitated  for  words  in  which 
to  complete  her  sentence,  revelled  in  the  strength 
of  the  vituperation  which  she  could  have  poured 
upon  her  niece's  head,  had  she  chosen  to  write  her 
last  letter  about  Colonel  Osborne  in  her  severe 
strain. 

"  If  you  have  written  kindly  to  her,  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  The  truth  is,  Priscilla  has  meant  to  be  right. 
Meaning  won't  go  for  much  when  the  account  is 
taken,  unless  the  meaning  comes  from  a  proper 
source.  But  the  poor  girl  has  done  as  well  as  she 
has  known  how.  I  Relieve  it  is  Hugh's  fault  more 
than  anybody  else's."  This  accusation  was  not 
pleasant  to  Dorothy,  but  she  was  too  intent  just  now 
on  Priscilla's  case  to  defend  her  brother.  "  That 
man  never  ought  to  have  been  there ;  and  that 
woman  never  ought  to  have  been  there.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that.  If  Priscilla  were 
sitting  there  opposite  to  me,  she  would  own  as  much, 
—  I  am  sure  she  would."  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite 
right  if  she  meant  to  assert  that  Priscilla  had  owned 
as  much  to  herself.  "  And  because  I  think  so,  I  am 
willing  to  forgive  her  part  in  the  matter.  To  me, 
personally,  she  has  always  been  rude,  —  most  un- 
courteous,  —  and  —  and  —  and  unlike  a  younger 
woman  to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and  all  that. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  she  hates  me." 
"  O  no,  Aunt  Stanbury  ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else  should  she 
treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  But  I  do  believe  of  her 
that  she  would  rather  eat  an  honest,  dry  crust  than 
dishonest  cake  and  ale." 

"  She  would  rather  starve  than  pick  up  a  crumb 
that  was  dishonest,"  said  Dorothy,  fairly  bursting 
out  into  tears. 

"  I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it.  There ;  what  more 
can  I  say?  Clock  House,  indeed!  What  matter 
what  house  you  live  in,  so  that  you  can  pay  the  rent 
of  it  honestly  ?  " 

"  But  the  rent  is  paid  —  honestly,"  said  Dorothy, 
amidst  her  sobs. 

"It's  paid,  I  don't  doubt.     I  dare  say  the  wo- 
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man's  husband,  with  your  brother,  see  to  that  among 
them.  O  that  my  boy,  Hugh,  as  he  used  to  be, 
should  have  brought  us  all  to  this.  But  there  's  no 
knowing  what  they  won't  do  among  them.  Reform, 
indeed  !  Murder,  sacrilege,  adultery,  treason,  athe- 
ism, —  that 's  what  Reform  means  ;  besides  every 
kind  of  nastiness  under  the  sun."  In  which  latter 
category  Miss  Stanbury  intended  especially  to  in- 
clude bad  printer's  ink,  and  paper  made  of  straw. 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  letter  which  was 
as  civil  a  letter  as  ever  one  woman  wrote  to  another, 
so  that  the  collection  of  the  Stanbury  correspond- 
ence may  be  made  perfect. 

"  The  Close,  August  6, 186 — 

"My  dear  Niece, — 

"  Your  letter  has  not  astonished  me  nearly  as 
much  as  you  expected  you  would.  I  am  an  older 
woman  than  you,  and,  though  you  will  not  believe  it, 
I  have  seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  would  come  after  the  lady.  Such  gen- 
tlemen always  do  go  after  their  ladies. 

"  As  for  yourself,  I  can  see  all  that  you  have  done, 
and  pretty  nearly  hear  all  that  you  have  said,  as 
plain  as  a  pike- staff.  I  do  you  the  credit  of  believ- 
ing that  the  plan  is  none  of  your  making.  I  know 
who  made  the  plan,  and  a  very  bad  plan  it  is. 

"  As  to  my  former  letters  and  the  other  man,  I 
understand  all  about  it.  You  were  very  angry  that 
I  should  accuse  you  of  having  this  man  at  the  house ; 
and  you  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect  you  for 
having  been  angry.  But  what  does  all  that  say  as 
to  his  coming,  —  now  that  he  has  come  ? 

"  If  you  will   consent  to   take  an   old   woman's 
advice,  get  rid  of  the  whole  boiling  of  them.     I  say 
it  in  firm  love  and  friendship  ;  for  I  am, — 
"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Jemima  Stanbury." 

The  special  vaunted  courtesy  of  this  letter  con- 
sisted, no  doubt,  in  the  expression  of  respect  which 
it  contained,  and  in  that  declaration  of  affection 
with  which  it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one 
which  Miss  Stanbury  would  by  no  means  use  pro- 
miscuously in  writing  to  her  nearest  relatives.  She 
had  not  intended  to  use  it  when  she  commenced  her 
letter  to  Priscilla.  But  the  respect  of  which  she  had 
spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed  itself  into 
something  of  temporary  love  ;  and  feeling  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  was  an  affectionate  aunt,  Miss  Stan- 
bury had  so  put  herself  down  in  her  letter.  Hav- 
ing done  such  a  deed,  she  felt  that  Dorothy,  though 
Dorothy  knew  nothing  about  it,  ought  in  her  grati- 
tude to  listen  patiently  to  anything  that  she  might 
now  choose  to  say  against  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  truth  very  miserable,  and  in 
her  misery  wrote  a  long  letter  that  afternoon  to  her 
mother,  —  which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  entire  among  the  Stanbury  records,  —  beg- 
ging that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of 
censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or  sister ; 
but  she  expressed  an  opinion  in  the  mildest  words 
which  she  could  use,  that,  if  anything  had  happened 
which  had  compromised  their  names  since  their  resi- 
dence at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Dorothy,  had  better 
go  home  and  join  them.  The  meaning  of  which 
was  that  it  would  not  become  her  to  remain  in  the 
house  in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close  would 
be  disgraced  by  her  presence.  Poor  Dorothy  had 
taught  herself  to  think  that  the  iniquity  of  roaring 
lions  spread  itself  very  widely. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  some  such  proposition  i 


to  her  aunt  in  very  ambiguous  terms.     "  Go  home ! " 
said  Miss  Stanbury.     "  Now  ?  " 

"If  you  think  it  best,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  And  put  yourself  in  the  middle  of  all  this  in- 
iquity and  abomination  !  I  don't  suppose  you  want 
to  know  the  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ! " 

"  Or  the  man  ?  " 

"  O  Aunt  Stanbury  !  " 

"  It 's  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentleman  in  Ex- 
eter would  look  at  you  again  if  you  were  to  go  and 
live  among  them  at  Nuncombe  Putney  while  all 
this  is  going  on.  No,  no.  Let  one  of  you  be  saved 
out  of  it,  at  least." 

Aunt  Stanbury  had  more  than  once  made  use  of 
expressions  which  brought  the  faintest  touch  of 
gentle  pink  up  to  her  niece's  cheeks.  We  must  do 
Dorothy  the  justice  of  saying  that  sre  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  looked  at  by  any  g  ntleman, 
whether  decent  or  indecent.  Her  life  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  she 
knew  that  other  girls  were  looked  at,  and  even 
made  love  to,  and  that  they  got  married  and  had 
children,  no  dim  vision  of  such  a  career  for  herself 
had  ever  presented  itself  to  her  eyes.  She  had 
known  very  well  that  her  mother  and  sister  and 
herself  were  people  apart,  ladies,  and  yet  so  ex- 
tremely poor  that  they  could  only  maintain  their 
rank  by  the  most  rigid  seclusion.  To  live,  and 
work  unseen,  was  what  the  world  had  ordained  for 
her.  Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  come  upon  her, 
and  she  had  conceived  that  she  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  humble  companion  of  a  very  imperious  old 
aunt.  Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  imperious,  but  did 
not  seem  to  require  humility  in  her  companion. 
All  the  good  things  that  were  eaten  and  drunk  were 
divided  between  them  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Dorothy's  cushion  and  hassock  in  the  church  and  in 
the  cathedral  were  the  same  as  her  aunt's.  Her 
bedroom  was  made  very  comfortable  for  her.  Her 
aunt  never"  gave  her  any  orders  before  company, 
and  always  spoke  of  ber  before  the  servants  as  one 
whom  they  were  to  obey  and  respect.  Gradually 
Dorothy  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this, 
—  but  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things  about 
young  men  which  she  did  not  quite  understand. 
Could  it  be  that  her  aunt  supposed  that  any  young 
man  would  come  and  wish  to  marry  her,  —  her, 
Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She  herself  had  not  quite  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  men  in  general  as  that  which 
Priscilla  felt,  but  she  had  not  as  yet  found  that  any 
of  those  whom  she  had  seen  at  Exeter  were  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  her.  Before  she  went  to  bed 
that  night,  her  aunt  said  a  word  to  her  which 
startled  her  more  than  she  had  ever  been  startled 
before. 

On  that  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  a  few  friends 
to  drink  tea  with  her.  There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crumbie,  and  Mrs.  MacHugh,  of  course,  and  the 
Cheritons  from  Alphington,  and  Miss  Apjohns  from . 
Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr.  Powel  all  the  way  from 
Haldon,  and  two  of  the  Wrights  from  their  house 
in  the  Northernbay,  and  Mr.  Gibson ;  but  the  Miss 
Trenches  from  Heavitree  were  not  there. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  the  Miss  Trenches,  aunt  ?  " 
Dorothy  had  asked. 

"  Bother  the  Miss  Trenches !  I  'm  not  bound  to 
have  them  every  time.  There 's  Camilla  has  been 
and  got  herself  a  band-box  on  the  back  of  her  head  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  the  place  inside  where  her 
brains  ought  to  be."  But  the  band-box  at  the  back  of 
Camilla  Trench's  head  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
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omission   of  the  two  sisters  from  the  list  of  Miss 
Stanbury's  visitors  on  this  occasion. 

The  party  went  off  very  much  as  usual.  There 
were  two  whist  tables,  for  Miss  Stanbury  could  not 
bear  to  cut  out.  At  other  houses  than  her  own, 
when  there  was  cutting  out,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  Miss  Stanbury  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
place.  "  I  '11  go  away,  and  sit  out  there  by  myself, 
if  you  like,"  she  would  say.  But  she  was  never 
thus  banished ;  and  at  her  own  house  she  usually 
contrived  that  there  should  be  no  system  of  banish- 
ment. She  would  play  dummy  whist,  preferring  it 
to  the  four-handed  game ;  and,  when  hard  driven, 
and  with,  a  meet  opponent,  would  not  even  despise 
double-dummy.  It  was  told  of  her  and  of  Mrs. 
Mac  Hugh  that  they  had  played  double-dummy  for 
a  whole  evening  together;  and  they  who  were 
given,.to  calumny  had  declared  that  the  candles  on 
that  evening  had  been  lighted  very  early.  On  the 
present  occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points  were 
scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake  were  consumed. 
Mr.  Gibson  never  played  whist,  —  nor  did  Dorothy. 
That  young  John  Wright  and  Mary  Cheriton  should 
do  nothing  but  talk  to  each  other  was  a  thing  of 
course,  as  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  month  or 
two.  Then  there  was  Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not 
very  well  be  left  at  home;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made 
himself  pleasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida  Cheriton,  in- 
stead of  making  himself  pleasant  to  the  two  Miss 
Trenches.  Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite 
understand  that,  from  the  nature  of  social  circum- 
stances in  the  provinces,  they  should  always  be 
ready  to  be  pleasant,  at  least,  to  a  pair  at  a  time. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  they  were  all 
gone,  and  then  came  the  shock. 

"  Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  " 

"  Think  of  him,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  think  of  him  ;  —  think  of  him.  I  suppose 
you  know  how  to  think  ?  " 

"  He  seems  to  me  always  to  preach  very  drawling 
sermons." 

"  O,  bother  his  sermons!  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  his  sermons  now.  He  is  a  very  good 
clergyman,  and  the  Dean  thinks  very  much  about 
him." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

Then  came  the  shock. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  you  were  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  " 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Stanbury  had  as- 
sured herself  that  she  could  not  make  progress  with 
Dorothy  by  "  beating  about  the  bush."  There  was 
an  inaptitude  in  her  niece  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation,  which  made  some  direct 
explanation  absolutely  necessary.  Dorothy  stood 
half  smiling,  half  crying,  when  she  heard  the  propo- 
sition, her  cheeks  suffused  with  that  pink  color,  and 
with  both  her  hands  extended  with  surprise. 
,  "  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since  you  've 
been  here,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  think  he  likes  Miss  Trench,"  said  Dorothy  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  I  don't  think  he  likes  them 
at  all.  Maybe,  if*  they  go  on  long  enough,  they 
may  be  able  to  toss  up  for  him.  But  I  don't  think 
it  of  him.  Of  course  they  're  after  him ;  but  he  '11 
be  too  wise  for  them.  And  he  's  more  of  a  fool  than 
I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don't  prefer  you  to  them." 

Dorothy  remained  quite  silent.  To  such  an  ad- 
dress as  this  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  reply 
a  word.     It  was  incredible  to  her  that  any  man 


should  prefer  herself  to  either  of  the  young  women 
in  question ;  but  she  was  too  much  confounded  for 
the  expression  even  of  her  humility. 

"  At  any  rate  you  're  wholesome,  and  pleasant, 
and  modest,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told  that  she 
was  wholesome ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  thankful 
to  her  aunt. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,"  continued  Miss  Stan- 
bury ;  "  I  hate  all  mysteries,  especially  with  those  I 
love.  I  've  saved  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I  've 
put  you  down  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you  and  he 
can  make  it  up  together,  I  '11  give  you  the  money 
at  once.  There  's  no  knowing  how  often  an  old 
woman  may  alter  her  will ;  but  when  you  've  got 
a  thing,  you  've  got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  would  know 
the  meaning  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  as  well  as  anybody. 
Now  those  girls  at  Heavitree  will  never  have  above 
a  few  hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their  mother 
lives." 

Dorothy  made  one  little  attempt  at  squeezing 
her  aunt's  hand,  wishing  to  thank  her  aunt  for 
this  affectionate  generosity;  but  she  had  hardly  ac- 
complished the  squeeze,  when  she  desisted,  feeling 
strangely  averse  to  any  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  boon  as  that  which  had  been  offered  to  her. 

"  And  now  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I  did  not 
think  you  a  very  sensible  young  woman,  I  should 
not  trust  you  by  saying  all  this."  Then  they  parted, 
and  Dorothy  soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bed- 
room. 

To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, too,  and  a  clergyman  ;  and  to  go  to  him  with 
a  fortune  !  She  believed  that  two  thousand  pounds 
represented  nearly  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was  a 
large  fortune  in  those  parts,  according  to  her  un- 
derstanding of  ladies'  fortunes.  And  that  she,  the 
humblest  of  the  humble,  should  be  selected  for  so 
honorable  a  position !  She  had  never  quite  known, 
quite  presumed  as  yet,  whether  she  had  made  good 
her  footing  in  her  aunt's  house  in  a  manner  pleasant 
to  her  aunt.  More  than  once  or  twice  she  had 
spoken  even  of  going  back  to  her  mother,  and 
things  had  been  said  which  had  almost  made  her 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry  with  her.  But 
now,  after  a  month  or  two  of  joint  residence,  her 
aunt  was  offering  to  her  —  two  thousand  pounds 
and  a  husband ! 

But  was  it  within  her  aunt's  power  to  offer  to  her 
the  husband  ?  Mr.  Gibson  had  always  been  very 
civil  to  her.  She  had  spoken  more  to  Mr.  Gibson 
than  to  any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Gib- 
son had  any  special  liking  for  her.  Was  it  probable 
that  he  would  ever  entertain  any  feeling  of  that 
kind  for  her?  It  certainly  had  occurred  to  her  be- 
fore now  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sometimes  bored  by 
the  Miss  Trenches;  —  but  then  gentlemen  do  get 
bored  by  ladies. 

And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another  question, 
—  had  she  any  special  liking  for  Mr.  Gibson?  As 
far  as  she  understood  such  matters,  everything  was 
blank  there.  Thinking  of  that  other  question,  she 
went  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

COLONEL    OSBORNE    AND    MR.  BOZZLE    RETURN    TO 
LONDON. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  down  to  Exeter  on  the  Sat- 
urday, by  the  early  express,  —  to  Exeter,  on  his 
road  to  Lissboro'.  *  He  took  his  ticket  through  to 
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Lissboro',  not  purposing  to  stay  at  Exeter ;  but, 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  various  trains,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  remain  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  Exeter  station.  This  took  place  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  the  Clock  House 
had  been  made  on  the  Friday.  He  had  returned 
to  Lissboro',  had  slept  again  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  house, 
and  he  returned  to  London  on  the  Saturday.  It  so 
happened  that  he  also  was  obliged  to  spend  half  an 
hour  at  the  Exeter  station,  and  that  his  half-hour 
and  Hugh  Stanbury's  half-hour  were  one  and  the 
same.  They  met,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  platform.  Stanbury  was  the  first  to  see 
the  other,  and  he  ibund  that  he  must  determine  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  what  he  would  say  and 
what  he  would  do.  He  had  received  no  direct 
commission  from  Trevelyan  as  to  his  meeting  with 
Colonel  Osborne.  Trevelyan  bad  declared  that,  as 
to  the  matter  of  quarrelling,  he  meant  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  for  himself;  but  Stanbury  had 
quite  understood  that  this  was  only  the  vague  ex- 
pression of  an  angry  man.  The  Colonel  had  taken 
a  glass  of  sherry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was 
quite  comfortable,  —  having  thrown  aside,  for  a 
time,  that  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  his  journey 
which  had  perplexed  him,  —  when  Stanbury  ac- 
costed him. 

"  What !  Mr.  Stanbury,  —  how  do  you  do  ?  Fine 
day,  is  n't  it  ?     Are  you  going  up  or  down  ?  " 

"  I  'in  going  to  see  my  own  people  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  a  village  beyond  Lissboro',"  said  Hugh. 

"  Ah,  —  indeed."  Colonel  Osborne  of  course 
perceived  at  once  that,  as  this  man  was  going  to  the 
house  at  which  he  had  just  been  visiting,  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he 
had  done.  If  he  were  to  allow  this  mention  of 
Nuncombe  Putney  to  pass  without  saying  that  he 
himself  had  been  there,  he  would  be  convicted  of  at 
least  some  purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  he  had  been 
doing.  "  Very  strange,"  said  he.  "  I  was  at  Nun- 
combe Putney  myself  yesterday." 

"  I  know  you  were,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  "  There  had  been 
a  tone  of  anger  in  Stanbury's  voice  which  Colonel 
Osborne  had  at  once  appreciated,  and  which  made 
him  assume  a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there 
was  a  man  standing  in  a  corner  close  by  the  book- 
stall, with  his  eye  upon  them,  and  that  man  was 
Bozzle  the  ex-policetnan,  —  who  was  doing  his  duty 
with  sedulous  activity  by  seeing  "  the  Colonel " 
back  to  London.  Now  Bozzle  did  not  know  Hugh 
Stanbury,  and  was  a  little  angry  with  himself  that 
he  should  be  so  ignorant.  It  is  the  pride  of  a  de- 
tective ex-policeman  to  know  everybody  that  comes 
in  his  way. 

"  Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My  friend  Tre- 
velyan knew  that  you  were  there,  —  or  that  you 
were  going  there." 

"  I  don't  care  who  knew  that  I  was  going  there," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  won't  pretend  to  understand  how  that  may  be, 
Colonel  Osborne ;  but  I  think  you  must  be  aware, 
after  what  took  place  in  Curzon  Street,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  that  you  should  not  have 
attempted  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Whether  you 
have  seen  her  I  do  not  know." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr.  Stanbury, 
whether  I  have  seen  that  lady  or  not?  " 

"  Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has  made  it  my 
business." 

"  Very  unhappily  for  you,  I  should  say." 

"  And  the  lady  is  staying  at  my  mother's  house." 


"  I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner  in  your 
mother's  house,  and  that  your  mother's  hospitality  is 
not  so  restricted  but  that  her  guest  may  see  an  old 
friend  under  her  roof."  This,  Colonel  Osborne 
said  with  an  assumed  look  of  almost  righteous  indig- 
nation, which  was  not  at  all  lost  upon  Bozzle.  They 
had  returned  back  towards  the  book-stall,  and  Boz- 
zle, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the  "  D.  R." 
which  he  had  just  bought,  was  straining  his  ears  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  what  was  being  said. 

"  You  best  know  whether  you  have  seen  her  or 
not." 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you,  Colonel 
Osborne,  that  you  have  acted  in  a  most  unfriendly 
way,  and  have  done  that  which  must  tend  to  keep 
an  affectionate  husband  apart  from  his  wife." 

"  Sir,  I  don't  at  all  understand  this  kind  of 
thing  addressed  to  me.  The  father  of  the  lady 
you  are  speaking  of  has  been  my  most  intimate 
friend  for  thirty  years."  After  all,  the  Colonel  was 
a  mean  man  when  he  could  take  pride  in  his  youth, 
and  defend  himself  on  the  score  of  his  age,  in  one 
and  the  same  proceeding. 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,"  replied  Stan- 
bury. 

"  You  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr.  Stan- 
bury." 

"  I  think  not,  Colonel  Osborne.  You  have,  I 
fear,  done  an  incredible  deal  of  mischief  by  going 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  ;  and,  after  all  that  you  have 
heard  on  the  subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  mischievous.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  force  yourself  about  a  man's  wife  against 
the  man's  expressed  wish." 

"  Sir,  I  did  n't  force  myself  upon  anybody.  Sir, 
I  went  down  to  see  an  old  friend,  —  and  a  remark- 
able piece  of  antiquity.  And,  when  another  old 
friend  was  in  the  neighborhood,  close  by,  —  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world,  —  was  n't  I 
to  go  and  see  her  ?  God  bless  my  soul !  what 
business  is  it  of  yours  ?  I  never  heard  such  impu- 
dence in  my  life  !  "  Let  the  charitable  reader  sup- 
pose that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  know  that  he 
was  lying,  —  that  he  really  thought,  when  he  spoke, 
that  he  had  gone  down  to  Lissboro'  to  see  the  re- 
markable piece  of  antiquity. 

u  Good  morning,"  said  Hugh  Stanbury,  turning 
on  his  heels  and  walking  away.  Colonel  Osborne 
shook  himself,  inflated  his  cheeks,  and  blew  forth 
the  breath  out  of  his  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  walked  about  the 
platform  as  though  he  thought  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  him  to  show  that  he  was  somebody,  —  somebody 
that  ought  not  to  be  insulted,  —  somebody,  perhaps, 
whom  a  very  pretty  woman  might  prefer  to  her  own 
husband,  in  spite  of  a  small  difl'erence  in  age.  He 
was  angry,  but  not  quite  so  much  angry  as  proud. 
And  he  was  safe,  too.  He  thought  that  he  was  safe. 
When  he  should  come  to  account  for  himself  and 
his  actions  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  been,  in 
all  respects,  true  to  friendship.  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  unfortunately  given  his  daughter  to  a  jealous, 
disagreeable  fellow,  and  the  fault  all  lay  in  that. 
As  for  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  he  would  simply  despise 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Bozzle,  though  he  had  worked  hard  in  the 
cause,  had  heard  but  a  wcrd  or  two.  Eavesdrop- 
pers seldom  do  hear  more  than  that.  A  porter  had 
already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  that 
he  was  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  that  his  aunt  lived 
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at  Exeter.  And  Bozzle,  knowing  that  the  lady 
about  whom  he  was  concerned  was  living  with  a 
Mrs.  Stanbury  at  the  house  he  had  been  watching, 
put  two  and  two  together  with  his  natural  clever- 
ness. "  God  bless  my  soul !  what  business  is  it  of 
youre  ?  "  Those  words  were  nearly  all  that  Bozzle 
had  been  able  to  hear ;  but  even  those  sufficiently 
indicated  a  quarrel.  "  The  lady  "  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  having  been  so  placed  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  young  Stanbury  was  taking  the  lady's 
part!  Bozzle  began  to  fear  that  the  husband  had 
not  confided  in  him  with  that  perfect  faith  which  he 
felt  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  great  profession.  A 
sudden  thought,  however,  struck  him.  Something 
might  be  done  on  the  journey  up  to  London.  He 
at  once  made  his  way  back  to  the  ticket-window 
and  exchanged  his  ticket,  —  second-class  for  first- 
class.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling  all 
upon  his  own  pocket;  for,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  he  would  have  charged  his  employers  with 
the  full  first-class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Os- 
borne seat  himself  in  a  carriage,  and  within  two 
minutes  he  was  occupying  the  opposite  place.  The 
Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  noticed  the  man's 
face  lately,  —  had  seen  it  once  or  twice,  —  but  did 
not  know  where. 

"  Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,"  said  Bozzle. 

"  Very  fine,"  said  the  Colonel,  burying  himself 
behind  a  newspaper. 

"  They  is  getting  up  their  wheat  surely  in  these 
parts,  sir." 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than  a  grunt. 
But  Bozzle  was  not  offended.  Not  to  be  offended 
is  the  special  duty  of  all  policemen,  in  and  out  of 
office ;  and  the  journey  from  Exeter  to  London 
was  long,  and  was  all  before  him. 

"  A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is  Nuncombe 
Putney,"  said  Bozzle,  as  the  train  was  leaving  the 
Salisbury  station. 

At  Salisbury  two  ladies  had  left  the  carriage,  no 
one  else  had  got  in,  and  Bozzle  was  alone  with  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  by  this  time 
had  relinquished  his  shield,  and  who  began  to  com- 
pose himself  for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to  compose 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Bozzle's  voice.  He 
had  been  looking  at  Bozzle,  and  though  he  had  not 
discovered  the  man's  trade,  had  told  himself  that  his 
companion  was  a  thing  of  dangers,  — a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  by  one  engaged,  as  had  been  he  himself, 
on  a  special  and  secret  mission. 

"  Saw  you  there,  calling  at  the  Clock  House," 
said  Bozzle. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Colonel,  throwing  his 
head  well  back  into  the  corner,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  uttering  a  slight  preliminary  snore. 

m  Very  nice  family  of  ladies  at  the  Clock  House," 
said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  answered  him  by  a  more  developed 
snore. 

"  Particularly  Mrs.  T "  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this.  He  was  so 
closely  implicated  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  he  could  not  omit  to  notice  an  ad- 
dress so  made  to  him. 

u  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?  "  said  he, 
jumping  up  and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wrath. 

But  policemen  have  always  this  advantage  in  their 
difficulties,  that  they  know  to  a  fraction  what  the 
wrath  of  men  is  worth,  and  what  it  can  do.  Some- 
times it  can  dismiss  a  policeman,  and  sometimes  break 


his  head.  Sometimes  it  can  give  him  a  long  and 
troublesome  job,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  wrath  to 
the  death.  But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  it 
is  not  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  policeman  knows  well 
when  he  need  not  fear  it.  On  the  present  occasion 
Bozzle  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne's 
wrath. 

"  Well,  sir,  not  much,  indeed,  if  you  come  to  that. 
Only  you  was  there,  sir." 

"  Of  course  I  was  there,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  And  a  very  nice  young  gentleman  is  Mr.  Stan- 
bury," said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  reply,  but  again  . 
had  resort  to  his  newspaper  in  the  most  formal  man- 
ner. 

"  He  's  a  young  clown  to  his  family,  no  doubt,"  con- 
tinued Bozzle. 

"  He  may  be  going  to  the  devil  for  what  I  know," 
said  the  Colonel,  who  could  not  restrain  himself. 

"  I  suppose  they  're  all  friends  of  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan ?  "  asked  Bozzle. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  believe  that  you  're  a 

"  No,  Colonel,  no  ;  no,  no  ;  I  'm  no  spy.  I  would 
n't  demean  myself  to  be  such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as 
has  no  profession,  and  nothing  to  justify  his  looking 
into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into,  Colonel ; 
or  how's  a  man  to  know  where  he  is  ?  or  how's  a 
lady  to  know  where  she  is  ?  But  as  for  spies,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  evidence,  I  don't  think  nothing 
of  'em." 

Soon  after  this,  two  more  passengers  entered  the 
train,  and  nothing  more  was  said  between  Bozzle 
and  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached  London,  went 
home  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  to  his  club,  and  did 
his  best  to  enjoy  himself.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland.  But  he  could 
not  quite  enjoy  himself,  —  because  of  Bozzle.  He  felt 
that  he  was  being  watched,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  any  man  hates  so  much  as  that,  and  especially 
when  a  lady  is  concerned.  Colonel  Osborne  knew 
that  his  visit  to  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  very 
innocent ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  even 
his  innocence  had  been  made  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation.      # 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevelyan,  whom  he 
found  at  his  chambers.  He  himself  had  had  no  very 
deep-laid  scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel  03- 
borne.  He  had  begun  to  think  that  very  little 
would  come  of  the  affair,  —  especially  after  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  —  and  had 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  by  presenting 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  Colonel.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  a  report  to  his  employer, 
and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little  more  full  after 
a  few  words  with  the  man  whom  he  had  been  "  look- 
ing into."  "  Well,  Mr.  Trewillian,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  on  a  chair  close  against  the  wall,  and  hold- 
ing his  hat  between  the  knees,  —  "I  've  seen  the 
parties,  and  know  pretty  much  all  about  it." 

"  All  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is,  whether 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House." 

"  He  has  been  there,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There  is  no 
earthly  doubt  about  that.  From  hour  to  hour  I  can 
tell  you  pretty  nearly  where  he  's  been  since  he  left 
London."  Then  Bozzle  took  out  his  memorandum- 
book. 

"  I  don't  care  about  all  that,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  sir  ;  but  it  may  be  wanted  all  the 
same.  Any  gentleman  acting  in  our  way  can't  be 
too  particular,  —  can't  have  too  many  facts.     The 
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smallest  little  —  tiddly  things,"  and  Bozzle  as  he 
said  this  seemed  to  enjoy  immensely  the  flavor  of  his 
own  epithet,  —  "  the  smallest  little  '  tiddly '  things 
do  so  often  turn  up  trumps  when  you  get  your  evi- 
dence into  court." 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  get  any  evidence  into  court." 

"  Maybe  not,  sir.  A  gentleman  and  lady  is  always 
best  out  of  court  as  long  as  things  can  hang  on  any 
way,  —  but  sometimes  things  won't  hang  on  no 
way." 

Trevelyan,  who  was  conscious  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Bozzle  was  discreditable,  and  whose  affairs 
in  Devonshire  were  now  in  the  hands  of,  at  any  rate, 
a  more  honorably  ally,  was  at  present  mainly  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  the  ex-policeman.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you've  been  very  careful,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said 
he. 

"  There  is  n't  no  one  in  the  business  could  be  more 
so,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

"  And  you  have  found  out  what  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  know.  Colonel  Osborne  did  go  to  the 
Clock  House  ?  " 

"  Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Friday  the  5th 
by  Sarah  French,  the  housemaid,  at  10.37  a.m.,  and 
was  let  out  again  by  the  same  young  woman  at 
11.41  a.m.  Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  entry,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no." 

"  It  does  n't  matter.  Of  course  it  '11  be  with  me 
when  it 's  wanted.  Who  was  with  him,  exactly,  at 
that  time,  I  can't  say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian, one  can't  see.  But  I  don't  think  as  he  saw 
neither  Mrs.  Stanbury,  nor  Miss  Stanbury,  —  not  to 
speak  to.  I  did  just  have  one  word,  promiscuous, 
with  Sarah  French,  after  he  was  gone.  Whether 
the  other  young  lady  was  with  'em  or  not,  and  if  so 
for  how  long,  I  —  can't  —  say.  There  is  things,  Mr. 
Trewillian,  which  one  can't  see." 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man,  as  he  wont  on 
with  his  odious  details,  —  details,  not  one  of  which 
possessed  the  slightest  importance.  "  It 's  all  right, 
I  dare  say,  Mr.  Bozzle.  And  now  about  the  ac- 
count." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.  But  there  was  one 
question,  — just  one  question." 

"  What  question  ?  "  said  Trevelyan,  almost  an- 
grily- 

u  And  there  's  another  thing  I  must  tell  you,  too, 
Mr.  Trewillian.  I  come  back  to  town  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  Colonel.     I  thought  it  better." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  did  n't  tell  him  that.  I 
don't  think  he  'd  say,  if  you  was  to  ask  him,  that  I 
told  him  much  of  anything.  No,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
I  did  n't  tell  him  nothing.  I  don't  often  tell  folks 
much  till  the  time  comes.  But  I  thought  it  better, 
and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two  with  the  gent,  — just 
a  word  or  two.  He  's  not  so  very  downy,  is  n't  the 
Colonel,  —  for  one  that 's  been  at  it  so  long,  Mr. 
Trewillian." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  But  if  you  could  just  let  me 
have  the  account,  Mr.  Bozzle,  —  " 

"  The  account  ?  O  yes  !  that  is  necessary,  ain't 
it  ?  These  sort  of  inquiries  do  come  a  little  expen- 
sive, Mr.  Trewillian,  because  time  goes  for  so  much  ; 
and  when  one  has  to  be  down  on  a  thing  sharp,  you 
know,  and  sure,  so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side 
can't  part  you  from  it,  though  he  shakes  you  like  a 
dog  does  a  rat,  —  and  one  has  to  get  one's  self  up 
ready  for  all  that,  you  know,  Mr.  Trewillian,  —  as 
I  was  saying,  one  can't  count  one's  shillings  when 
one  has  such  a  job  as  this  in  hand.     Clench  your 


nail !  —  that 's  what  I  say ;  be  it  even  so.  Clench 
your  nail !  —  that 's  what  you  've  got  to  do." 

"  I  dare  say  we  sha'n't  quarrel  about  the  money, 
Mr.  Bozzle." 

"  O  dear,  no  !  I  find  I  never  has  any  words  about 
the  money.  But  there 's  that  one  question.  There's 
a  young  Mr.  Stanbury  has  gone  down,  as  knows  all 
about  it.     What 's  he  up  to  ?  " 

"  He  's  my  particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  O  —  h !     He  do  know  all  about  it,  then  ?  " 

"  We  need  n't  talk  about  that,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Bozzle." 

"  Because  there  was  words  between  him  and  the 
Colonel  upon  the  platform,  —  and  very  angry  words. 
The  young  man  went  at  the  Colonel  quite  open- 
mouthed,  —  savage-like.  It 's  not  the  way  such 
things  should  be  done,  Mr.  Trewillian ;  and  though 
of  course  it 's  not  for  me  to  speak,  —  she  's  your 
lady,  —  still,  when  you  as  got  a  thing  of  this  kind 
in  hand,  one  head  is  better  than  a  dozen.  As  for 
myself,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  never  would  n't  look  at  a 
case,  —  not  if  I  knew  it,  —  unless  I  was  to  have  all 
to  myself.  But  of  course  there  was  no  bargain,  and 
so  I  says  nothing." 

After  considerable  delay,  the  bill  was  made  out 
on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bozzle  copying  down  the  figures 
painfully  from  his  memorandum  book,  with  his  head 
much  inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  asked  him, 
almost  in  despair,  to  name  the  one  sum ;  but  this 
Bozzle  declined  to  do,  saying  that  right  was  right. 
He  had  a  scale  of  pilfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
had  easily  reconciled  his  conscience  ;  and  beyond 
that  he  prided  himself  on  the  honesty  of  his  ac- 
counts. At  last  the  bill  was  made  out,  was  paid, 
and  Bozzle  was  gone.  Trevelyan,  when  he  was 
alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa  and  almost 
wept  in  despair.  To  what  a  depth  of  degradation 
had  he  not  been  reduced ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


XIDDOX    PARK. 


As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Lissboro',  and 
from  thence  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  he  thought  more 
of  himself  and  Nora  Rowley  than  he  did  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  that  he  knew  everything 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  The 
man  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That  Colonel 
Osborne  had  been  wickedly  indifferent  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women 
concerned  had  been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him 
to  make  it,  was  his  present  conviction.  But  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  visit  had,  in  itself, 
been  of  all  things  the  most  innocent.  Trevelyan 
had  sworn  that,  if  his  wife  received  the  man  at  Nun- 
combe Putney,  he  would  never  see  her  again.  She 
had  seen  him,  and  this  oath  would  be  remembered ; 
and  there  would  be  increased  difficulties.  But  these 
difficulties,  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  over- 
come. When  he  had  told  himself  this,  then  he  al- 
lowed his  mind  to  settle  itself  on  Nora  Rowley. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Miss  Rowley  only  as  a 
fashionable  girl  living  with  the  wife  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  own  in  London.  He  had  never  been 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstances 
had  never  given  to  him  the  opportunity  of  assum- 
ing the  manner  of  an  intimate  friend,  justifying  him 
in  giving  advice,  and  authorizing  him  to  assume  that 
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semi-patcrnal  tone  which  is  by  far  the  easiest  pre- 
liminary to  love-making.  When  a  man  can  tell  a 
young  lady  what  she  ought  to  read,  what  she  ought 
to  do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  assure  her  that,  of  all  her  duties,  her 
first  duty  is  to  prefer  himself  to  all  the  world.  And 
any  young  lady  who  has  consented  to  receive  les- 
sons from  such  a  teacher  will  generally  be  willing 
to  receive  this  special  lesson  among  others.  But 
Stanbury  had  hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities. 
In  London,  Miss  llowley  had  been  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  living  in  May  Fair,  and  he  had  been 
—  well,  anything  but  a  fashionable  young  man. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  seen  her  often,  had  sat  by  her 
very  frequently,  was  quite  sure  that  he  loved  her 
dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some  self- flattering  idea 
in  his  mind  that  had  he  stuck  to  his  honorable  pro- 
fession as  a  barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  his  own,  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  able,  after  due  siege  operations,  to 
make  this  charming  citadel  his  own.  Things  were 
quite  changed  now.  For  the  present,  Miss  Rowley 
certainly  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  fashionable 
London  young  lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would 
see  her  was,  in  some  sort,  her  own.  He  could  be 
sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  would 
have  all  the  advantages  which  such  a  position 
would  give  him.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  now 
in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask,  and  he  thought 
that  she  might  be  somewhat  softer,  somewhat  more 
likely  to  yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she 
would  have  been  in  London.  She  was  at  Nun- 
combe  in  weak  circumstances,  to  a  certain  degree 
friendless  ;  with  none  of  the  excitement  of  society 
around  her,  with  no  elder  sons  buzzing  about  her 
and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart,  with  the 
glories  of  luxurious  primogeniture.  Hugh  Stanbury 
certainly  did  not  dream  that  any  special  elder  son 
had  as  yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Nuncombe  Putney  on  Nora's  behalf. 
But  should  he  on  this  account,  —  because  she  would 
be,  as  it  were,  without  means  of  defence  from  his 
attack,  —  should  he  therefore  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness  ?  She  would,  of  course,  go  back  to  her  Lon- 
don life,  after  some  short  absence,  and  would  again, 
if  free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favored  ones  of 
the  earth.  What  had  he  to  offer  to  her  ?  He  had 
taken  the  Clo~k  House  for  his  mother,  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan should  have  left  the  village,  to  keep  up  that 
establishment  and  maintain  himself  in  London,  — 
quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  even  though  the 
favors  of  the  "  D.  Pi."  should  flow  upon  him  with 
their  fullest  tides.  In  such  circumstances  would  it 
be  honorable  in  him  to  ask  a  girl  to  love  him  be- 
cause he  found  her  defenceless  in  his  mother's 
house ! 

"  If  there  hain't  another  for  Nuncombe,"  said 
Mrs.  Clegg's  Hostler  to  Mrs.  Cl'egg's  Boots,  as  Stan- 
bury was  driven  off"  in  a  gig. 

"  That  be  young  Stanbury,  a-going  off"  whome." 

"  They  be  all  a-going  for  the  Clock  House. 
Since  the  old  'ooman  took  to  thuck  these  house, 
there  be  folk  a-comin'  and  a-G,oin'  every  day 
loike. 

"  It 's  along  of  the  madam  that  they  keeps  there, 
Dick,"  said  the  Boots. 

"  I  did  n't  care  if  there  'd  be  madams  allays. 
They  're  the  best  as  is  going  for  trade  allays,"  said 
the  Hostler. 

What  the  hostler  said  was  true.  When  there  comes 
to  be   a   feeling   that   a  woman's   character   is   in 


any  way  tarnished,  there  comes  another  feeling  that 
everybody  on  the  one  side  may  charge  double,  and 
that  cveiybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay  double, 
for  everything.  Hugh  Stanbury  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  was  charged  a  shilling  a  mile,  instead 
of  ninepence,  for  the  gig  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 
He  got  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  had  to  pay  the 
shilling.  The  truth  was,  that  gigs  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  gone  up,  since  a  lady,  separated  from 
her  husband,  with  a  colonel  running  after  her,  had 
been  taken  in  at  the  Clock  House. 

M  Here  's  Hugh  ! "  said  Priscilla,  hurrying  to  the 
front  door.  And  Mrs.  Stanbury  hurried  after  her. 
Her  son  Hugh  was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  best 
son  that  ever  lived,  generous,  noble,  a  thorough 
man,  —  almost  a  god  ! 

"  Dear,  dear,  O  dear  !  Who  'd  have  expected  it  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  boy  !  Why  did  n't  you  write  V 
Priscilla,  what  is  there  in  the  house  that  he  can 
eat  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,"  said  Priscilla, 
laughing,  with  her  hand  inside  her  brother's  arm. 
For  though  Priscilla  hated  all  other  men,  she  did 
not  hate  her  brother  Hugh.  "  If  you  wanted  things 
nice  to  eat  directly  you  got  here,  you  ought  to  have 
written." 

"  I  shall  want  my  dinner,  like  any  other  Chris- 
tian, —  in  due  time,"  said  Hugh.  "  And  how  is 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?  " 

He  soon  found  himself  in  company  with  those  two 
ladies,  and  experienced  some  immediate  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  cause  of  his  sudden  coming.  But 
this  was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

M  When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday.     He  was  quite  well." 

"  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  here,"  she  said. 

"  I  know  that  he  hos  been  here.  I  met  him  at 
the  station  at  Exeter.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  so, 
but  I  wish  he  had  remained  away." 

"  We  all  wish  it,"  said  Priscilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke. 

"  But  what  could  we  do,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  It 
seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  known  him  so  long  ; 
and  how  could  we  refuse  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I  am  afraid  to 
see  any  man  on  earth,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  If 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  said  a  word  that  he  should 
not  have  said,  a.  word  that  would  have  been  an  in- 
sult, of  course  it  would  have  been  different.  But 
the  notion  of  it  is  preposterous.  Why  should  I  not 
have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Of  course  he  was  wrong,  —  wickedly  wrong," 
said  Praeilla. 

Stanbury,  finding  that  the  subject  was  so  openly 
discussed  between  them  all,  declared  plainly  the 
mission  that  had  brought  him  to  Nuncombe. 

"  Trevelyan  heard  that  he  was  coming,  and  asked 
me  to  let  him  know  the  truth." 

"  Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  with  something  of  indignation  in  her 
tone,  as  though  she  thought  that  Stanbury  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  task  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

"  But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specially  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cockchaffington,"  said  Nora,  "  and  not  to 
see  us.     Louis  ought  to  know  that." 

"  Nora,  how  can  you  demean  yourself  to  rare 
about  such  trash  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  Who 
cares  why  he  came  here  ?  His  visit  to  me  was  a 
thing  of  course.     If  Mr.  Trevelyan  disapproves  of  it, 
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so,   and  not    send    secret    messen- 


say 
gers." 

"  Am  I  a  secret  messenger  ?  "  said  Hugh  Stan- 
bury. 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring  of  the 
servants,"  said  Priscilla.  So  that  odious  Bozzle 
had  made  his  lbul  mission  known  to  them  !  Stan- 
bury,  however,  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of 
Bozzle, —  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Bozzle.  "  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Trevelyan  does 
not  mean  you,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. "  I  am  so  harassed  and  fevered  by  these 
suspicions  that  I  am  driven  nearly  mad."  Then  she 
left  the  room  for  a  minute  and  returned  with  two 
letters.  "  There,  Mr.  Stanbury ;  I  got  that  note 
from  Colonel  Osborne,  and  wrote  to  him  that  reply. 
You  know  all  about  it  now.  Can  you  say  that  I 
was  wrong  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Wickedly  wrong,"  said  Priscilla  again. 

"  You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  show  them  to  my 
husband,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  "  then  he  will  know- 
all  about  it." 

But  Stanbury  declined  to  keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney and  return  to  London  on  the  Monday.  There 
was,  therefore,  but  one  day  on  which  he  could  say 
what  he  had  to  say  to  Nora  Rowley.  When  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning  he 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  to  her.  As  for  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  much  less  near  to  any  fixed  purpose.  She 
had  told  herself  that  she  loved  this  man,  —  had  in- 
deed done  so  in  the  clearest  way,  by  acknowledging 
the  fact  of  her  love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading 
to  that  other  suitor  the  fact  of  her  love  as  an  insu- 
perable reason  why  he  should  be  rejected.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it  to  her.  When 
Priscilla  had  declared  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was  at 
the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into  her  mouth.  In- 
voluntarily she  had  pressed  her  hands  to  her  side, 
and  had  held  her  breath.  Why  had  he  come  there  ? 
Had  he  come  there  for  her  ?  Oh  !  if  he  had  come 
there  for  her,  and  if  she  might  dare  to  forget  all  the 
future,  how  sweet  —  sweetest  of  all  things  in  heaven 
or  earth  —  might  be  an  August  evening  with  him 
among  the  lanes  !  But  she,  too,  had  endeavored  to 
be  very  prudent.  She  had  told  herself  that  she 
was  quite  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  —  that 
she  would  be  only  a  burden  round  his  neck,  and  not 
an  aid  to  him.  And  in  so  telling  herself  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  been  a  fool  not  to 
accept  Mr.  Glascock.  She  should  have  dragged  out 
from  her  heart  the  image  of  this  man  who  had  nev- 
er even  whispered  a  word  of  love  in  her  ears,  and 
should  have  constrained  herself  to  receive  with  af- 
fection a  man  in  loving  whom  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty.  But  when  she  had  been  repeating  those 
lessons  to  herself,  Hugh  Stanbury  had  not  been  in 
the  house.  Now  he  was  there;  —  and  what  must 
be  her  answer  if  he  should  whisper  that  word  of 
love  ?  She  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  treason  in 
her  to  disown  the  love  she  fek,  if  questioned  concern- 
ing her  heart  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 

They  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
and  up  to  that  time  Nora  had  not  been  a  moment 
alone  with  the  man  she  loved.  It  had  been  decided 
that  they  should  dine  early,  and  then  ramble  out, 
when  the  evening  would  be  less  hot  than  the  day 
had  been,  to  a  spot  called  Niddon  Park. 


This  was  nearly  three  miles  from  Nuncombe,  and 
was  a  beautiful  wild  slope  of  ground,  full  of  ancient, 
blighted,  blasted,  but  still  hali'-iiving  oaks,  —  oaks 
that  still  brought  forth  leaves,  —  overlooking  a  bend 
of  the  river  Teign.  Park,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  none,  nor  did  they  who  lived  round 
Nuncombe  Putney  know  whether  Niddon  Park  had 
ever  been  enclosed.  But  of  all  the  spots  in  that 
lovely  neighborhood,  Priscilla  Stanbury  swore  that 
it  was  the  loveliest ;  and,  as  it  had  never  yet  been 
seen  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  or  her  sister,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  would  walk  there  on  this  August 
afternoon.  There  were  four  of  them,  —  and,  as 
was  natural,  they  fell  into  parties  of  two  and  two. 
But  Priscilla  walked  with  Nora,  and  Hugh  Stan- 
bury walked  with  his  friend's  wife.  Nora  was  talk- 
ative, but  demure  in  her  manner,  and  speaking  now 
and  again  as  though  she  were  giving  words,  and  not 
thoughts.  She  felt  that  there  was  something  to 
hide,  and  was  sufi'ering  from  disappointment  that 
their  party  should  not  have  been  otherwise  divided. 
Had  Hugh  spoken  to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  she  could  not  have  accepted  him,  because  she 
knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and  that  she  was  not 
fit  to  keep  a  poor  man's  house.  She  had  declared 
to  herself  most  plainly  that  that  must  be  her  course  ; 
but  yet  she  was  disappointed,  and  talked  on  with 
that  knowledge  that  she  had  something  to  conceal. 

When  they  were  seated  beneath  an  old  riven, 
withered  oak,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  they 
were  still  divided  in  the  same  way.  In  seating  her- 
self she  had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange 
that  arrangement,  —  almost  equally  anxious  not  to 
seem  to  adhere  to  it  with  any  special  purpose.  She 
was  very  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing  seen 
in  her  manner  that  was  in  any  way  special,  —  but 
in  the  mean  time  she  was  suffering  an  agony  of 
trouble.  He  did  not  care  for  her  in  the  least.  She 
was  becoming  sure  of  that.  She  had  given  all  her 
love  to  a  man  who  had  none  to  give  her  in  return. 
As  she  thought  of  this  she  almost  longed  for  the 
offer  of  that  which  she  knew  she  could  not  have 
accepted  had  it  been  offered  to  her.  But  she  talked 
on  about  the  scenery,  about  the  weather,  —  des- 
canting on  the  pleasure  of  living  where  such  loveli- 
ness was  within  reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause 
for  a  moment. 

"  Nora,"  said  Priscilla,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  thinking  about,  but  it  is  not  of  the  beauty  of 
Niddon  Park."  Then  there  came  a  faint  sound  as 
of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gurgle  in  the  throat, 
and  then  a  pretence  at  laughter. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am  thinking  of  anything  at 
all,"  said  Nora. 

After  which  Hugh  insisted  on  descending  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but,  as  the  necessity  of  re-climb- 
ing the  slope  was  quite  manifest,  none  of  the  girls 
would  go  with  him. 

"  Come,  Miss  Rowley,"  said  he,  "  will  you  not 
show  them  that  a  lady  can  go  up  and  down  a  hill 
as  well  as  a  man  ?  " 

u  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the  hill,"  said 
she. 

Then  he  understood  that  she  was  angry  with 
him,  and  in  some  sort  surmised  the  cause  of  her 
anger.  Not  that  he  believed  that  she  loved  him  ; 
but  it  seemed  possible  to  him  that  she  resented  the 
absence  of  his  attention.  He  went  down,  and 
scrambled  out  on  the  rocks  into  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er, while  the  girls  above  looked  down  upon  him, 
watching  the  leaps  that  he  made.  Priscilla  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  him,  bidding  him  beware ; 
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but  Nora  called  not  at  all.  He  was  whistling  ;is  he 
made  his  jumps,  but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and 
knew  that  he  did  not  hear  Nora's  voice.  He  poised 
himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  looked  up  the  river  and  down  the  river, 
turning  himself  carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold ; 
but  he  was  thinking  only  of  Nora.  Could  there  be 
anything  nobler  than  to  struggle  on  with  her,  if  she 
only  would  be  willing  ?  But  then  she  was  young  ; 
and  should  she  yield  to  such  a  request  from  him,  she 
would  not  know  what  she  was  yielding.  He  turned 
again,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  till  he  reached 
the  bank,  and  then  made  his  way  again  up  to  the 
withered  oak. 

"  You  would  not  have  repented  it,  if  you  had 
come  down  with  me,"  he  said  to  Nora. 

u  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  she  answered. 

When  they  started  to  return,  she  stepped  on  gal- 
lantly with  Priscilla ;  but  Priscilla  was  stopped  by 
some  chance,  having  some  word  to  say  to  her  broth- 
er, having  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan.  Could  it  be  that  her  austerity  had  been  soft- 
ened, and  that  in  kindness  she  contrived  that  Nora 
should  be  left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her 
brother  ?  Whether  it  were  kindness,  or  an  unkind 
error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  when  she  perceived  what 
destiny  was  doing  for  her,  would  not  interfere  with 
destiny.  If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her,  she  would 
hear  him  and  would  answer  him.  She  knew  very 
well  what  answer  she  would  give  him.  She  had 
her  answer  quite  ready  at  her  fingers'  ends.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  her  answer. 

They  had  walked  half  a  mile  together,  and  he 
had  spoken  of  nothing  but  the  scenery.  She  had 
endeavored  to  appear  to  be  excited.  O  yes,  the 
scenery  of  Devonshire  was  delightful.  She  hardly 
wanted  anything  more  to  make  her  happy.  If  only 
this  misery  respecting  her  sister  could  be  set  right  ! 

"  And  you,  you  yourself,"  said  he,  "  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  you  want  in  leaving  London  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

"It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
life  was  —  was  very  pleasant  to  vou." 

"  What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  The  life  that  you  were  living,  —  going  out,  be- 
ing admired,  and  having  the  rich  and  dainty  all 
around  you." 

"  I  don't  dislike  people  because  they  are  rich," 
she  said. 

"  No,  nor  do  I ;  and  I  despise  those  who  affect  to 
dislike  them.     But  all  cannot  be  rich." 

"  Nor  all  dainty,  as  )rou  choose  to  call  them." 

"But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty,  —  as  I 
call  them,  —  never  like  to  divest  themselves  o.f  their 
daintiness.  You  have  been  one  of  the  dainty,  Miss 
Rowley." 

"Havel?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  happy 
if  you  thought  that  your  daintiness  had  departed 
from  you." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  nothing  nice  and 
pleasant  has  departed  from  me.  If  I  have  ever 
been  dainty,  dainty  I  hope  I  may  remain.  I  will 
never,  at  any  rate,  give  it  up  of  my  own  accord." 

Why  she  said  this,  she  could  never  explain  to 
herself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended  to  rebuff 
him  when  she  had  been  saying  it.  But  he  spoke 
not  a  word  to  her  further,  as  they  walked  home, 
either  of  her  mode  of  life  or  of  his  own.  They  soon 
rejoined  the  other  two,  and  then  he  talked  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her  own  room,  gave 


herself  up  to  tears  and  to  despair.     She  had  lost 
nothing, —  nothing,   as   she   told   herself    a   dozen 
times,  — and  yet  she  gave  herself  up  to  tears  and 
despair. 
■_^x    j  [To  be  continued.] 


APPEARANCES. 

The  question  of  appearances  was  never  a  more 
practical  one  than  it  is  now,  when  one  and  the 
same  class  includes  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
narrow  fortune  in  greater  number  than  ever,  all 
trained  in  the  same  ideas  and  inheriting  the  same 
tastes.  Yet  the  plea  of  doing  this  or  that  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  is  seldom  used,  by  persons  who 
pretend  to  liberal  ideas,  without  a  sneaking  sense  of 
shame.  We  never  feel  less  dignified  than  when 
proffering  it  either  as  a  motive  influential  with  our- 
selves or  as  a  dissuasive  against  our  friend's  course 
of  action.  We  have  recourse  to  it  in  deference,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  exigencies  of  our  weaker  nature, 
but  now  without  a  consciousness  of  some  lack  of 
self-respect  in  this  anxiety  to  regulate  our  conduct 
by  its  outward  seeming.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  natural  shame,  or  one  that  would 
obtrude  itself  unprompted  on  most  minds.  Philoso- 
phers and  satirists  have  put  it  into  our  heads; 
powers  before  which  nature  and  mother-wit  so  often 
cower  abashed.  It  is  a  question  that  regards  the 
susceptible  and  feminine  side  of  our  humanity, 
which  is  provided  with  fewest  cut  and  dried  argu- 
ments wherewith  to  answer  cavillers.  Open,  there- 
fore, and  in  a  manner  defenceless  to  the  aggressions 
and  plausible  refutations  of  what  sets  itself  up  for 
reason,  the  poor  stickler  for  externals  sees  all  go 
against  him  so  long  as  words  fight  the  battle:  though 
probably  in  no  case  whatever  does  either  philosopher 
or  satirist  so  little  hold  by  his  own  rule,  or  so  seldom 
submit  to  his  own  dictation,  as  in  this  one  of  the 
vanity  of  appearances,  the  baseness  of  shams,  and 
contempt  for  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  fact,  our  happiness 
is  inseparable  from  appearances.  To  live  without 
regard  to  the  impression  we  make  upon  others  and 
its  reflex  upon  ourselves,  or  without  continual  sacri- 
fices to  this  consideration,  were  to  live  the  life  of 
animals,  not  of  men  ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  con- 
temn a  stringent  regard  to  externals  as  a  bondage 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being  than  to  prove  to  a 
captious  understanding  the  prevailing  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  exercise  for  good.  So  much  so, 
that  all  people  are  amused,  and  in  a  way  convinced, 
by  pictures  representing  the  folly  of  regarding  ap- 
pearances, though  nobody,  whether  author  or  reader, 
ever  dreams  of  regulating  his  own  conduct  by  the 
lessons  which  he  enforces  or  subscribes  to. 

What  truth,  what  practical  philosophy,  people 
thought  they  saw  in  Franklin's  practical  arguments 
against  a  sacrifice  to  appearances !  "  Almost  all 
parts  of  our  bodies  require,"  he  grants,  "  some  ex- 
pense ;  the  feet  demand  shoes,  the  legs  stockings, 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothing,  and  the  belly  a  good 
deal  of  victuals.  Our  eyes,  though  exceeding  use- 
ful, ask,  when  reasonable,  only  the  cheap  assistance 
of  spectacles,  which  could'  not  much  impair  our 
finances.  But  the  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes 
that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were  blind,  I  should 
want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine  bouses,  nor  fine  furni- 
ture." But  who  ever  thought  of  rigidly  ordering 
his  expenses  by  this  rule  ?  Something  always  in- 
terposes itself  between  social  beings  and  the  possi- 
bility of  acting  after  this  plan  of  living  with  a  view 
to   merely  personal  requirements.     Can   even  the 
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much-talked-of  young  couple,  starting  on  a  scanty 
income,  arrange  their  expenses  on  the  supposition 
of  a  blind  world  ?  and  is  there  practical  wisdom, 
whatever  it  may  look  in  mere  precept,  in  ignoring 
the  observations  and  expectations  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live?  True,  it  is  the  duty  to 
class,  the  sense  of  citizenship,  which  constitutes  the 
difficulty  of  their  position,  and  establishes  the  con- 
tinual conflict  between  the  public  and  private  claims 
on  each  sixpence  ;  but  to  hold  out  is  better,  morally 
as  well  as  in  mere  feeling,  than  to  give  up  the  battle, 
and  spend  the  poor  sum  total  on  shoes  and  stockings, 
beef  and  potatoes.  In  fact,  no  two  persons  can 
agree  together  to  give  up  appearances.  The  only 
people  to  do  so  cheerfully  are  the  men  of  one  idea 
or  one  pursuit,  —  the  miser,  the  man  eaten  up  with 
self-conceit,  and  also  the  victims  to  some  forms  of 
enthusiasm.  These  let  go  the  sense  of  universal 
kinship,  and  with  it  that  balance  of  the  mental 
powers  which  constitutes  perfect  sanity. 

The  revolutionary  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury wrote  in  a  spirit  of  reaction,  following  an  age 
■which  obeyed  the  instinct  for  appearance  with  few 
doubts  or  scruples,  and  with  an  easier  part  to  play 
than  harasses  our  day  ;  an  age  in  which  people  con- 
sulted their  neighbor's  taste,  rather  than  their  own 
ideas  of  order  and  consistency.     The  fine  lady  who 

"  Managed  her  estate  with  care, 
Yet  liked  three  footmen  to  her  chair," 

had,  no  doubt,  to  overlook  some  anomalies  in  her  pri- 
vate surroundings.  We  have  personal  requirements 
nowadays  that  would  not  embarrass  the  young  fellow 
who  is  counselled  in  the  Spectator  to  keep  up  a 
gay  outside,  though  at  some  risk.  He  might,  to  be 
sure,  by  management  save  ten  pounds  in  his  dress ; 
instead  of  wearing  fine  holland,  he  might  mourn  in 
sackcloth,  and  in  other  particulars  be  proportionally 
shabby  ;  but  of  what  service  would  that  sum  be  to 
avert  any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would  leave  him  de- 
serted by  the  little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and 
prevent  his  gaining  any  others  ?  This  is  precisely 
the  line,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
towards  him,  which  modern  satirists  shake  their 
heads  over  and  call  hard  names.  Addison  takes 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  in  it,  as  a  trait  of  our  com- 
mon nature  needing  no  apology.  In  fact,  we  all 
agree  with  him,  whatever  consent  we  may  affect  to 
give  to  the  denunciations  against  snobs,  shams,  and 
flunkeyism.  We  none  of  us  like  to  recognize  a 
shabby  acquaintance  in  the  street,  because  to  the 
imagination  it  compromises  our  own  standing  in 
some  shadowy  degree.  No  doubt,  if  all  the  by- 
standers were  blind,  the  figure  one's  friends  make 
would  give  us  little  concern  ;  but  so  long  as  people 
do  see,  and  make  observations,  the  members  of  a 
community  cannot  be  independent  of  their  verdict. 
We  shall  never  overcome  this  feeling  by  being 
ashamed  of  it.  If  we  could  overcome  it,  our  man- 
ner might  be  the  worse  by  acquiring  a  sort  of  brow- 
beating self-assertion  ;  while  by  recognizing  it  as 
natural  in  no  evil  sense,  we  may  learn  to  keep  it  in 
due  subjection  to  higher  considerations. 

The  quarrel  that  modern  ideas  have  with  appear- 
ances goes  deeper  still.  It  is  grounded  on  their  be- 
ing held  synonymous  with  respectability  in  the  pop- 
ular estimate  ;  and  respectability  may  be  understood 
to  be  in  our  day  on  its  trial,  in  a  very  particular 
sense.  Both  appearances  and  respectability  are 
considered  to  be  enemies  of  ideas  and  progress  ;  both 
alike  are  the  morality  of  Philistines ;  both  constitute 
the  force  of  Heine's  objection  to  coming  to  England, 
because  he  would  see  Englishmen  there,  —  that  is, 


the  conventionally  respectable  man  who  cares  for 
appearances ;  both  are  repugnant  to  our  more  ad- 
vanced spirits  as  embody  in  i  between  them  gross 
prejudice,  low  morality,  and  mean  subservience ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  not  only  are  they  apt, 
when  forced  into  distinct  language,  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  grotesque  formula,  but  also  to  betray  a 
leaning  to  these  tendencies.  It  requires  an  exercise 
of  reason  and  judgment,  to  which  all  men  are  not 
equal,  to  fix  on  the  right  appearances  to  keep  up, 
and  on  the  persons  and  classes  whose  respect  it  is 
worth  while  to  aim  at.  .  A  narrow  circle  is  apt  to 
establish  very  eccentric  tests.  The  point  is  one  at 
which  we  easily  slip  into  prejudice  and  judge  by  an 
arbitrary  standard.  Something  there  often  is  in  an 
argument  more  than  the  ear  catches  in  the  first 
hearing ;  but  when  Mrs.  Pullet  objects  to  her  sister's 
curing  all  her  ailments  by  chewing  Turkey  rhubarb, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  well- 
to-do  person  not  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  therefore 
she  was  ashamed  of  people's  knowing  it,  we  feel 
that,  if  the  reasoning  is  sound  at  bottom,  a  link  is 
wanting  in  the  chain.  Appearances  may  soon  be- 
come a  tyranny.  Still,  in  that  wonderful  picture  of 
family  subservience  to  what  other  folks  will  think 
which  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  presents,  we  see,  because 
it  is  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  that  even  this  slavery 
doe3  induce  some  virtues,  and  strengthens,  through 
self-restraint,  conformity  of  the  will  to  a  social  bond. 
The  only  regard  for  appearances  that  is  utterly 
worthless  and  degrading  is  that  which  involves  no 
sacrifice, —  where  appearances  are  carefully  observed, 
while  still 

"  Virtue  she  found  too  painful  an  endeavor, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever." 

There  are  people  who  imagine  that  appearances 
actually  are  the  things  which  they  represent.  The 
crape  is  grief,  respect,  affection,  and  sense  of  irre- 
trievable loss.  Under  which  assumption  they  can 
complacently,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  or 
incongruity,  form  new  ties,  provide  fresh  bridal 
garments,  and  think  as  they  please.  A  machinery 
is  set  in  motion  which  acts  the  part  of  the  praying 
mill.  "  Cypress  "  and  black  borders  shed  the  widow's 
tears,  and  the  broader  the  border  the  more  con- 
tinuous and  abundant  the  torrent :  the  milliner  and 
stationer  manage  it  all.  But  gross  forms  of  illusion 
or  hypocrisy,  or  both  in  one,  are  scarcely  part  of  our 
present  subject. 

Admitting  the  morality,  as  well  as  expediency,  of 
a  regard  to  appearances,  the  great  thing  is  to  have 
an  equable  regard  to  them  ;  not  that  fitful  homage 
which  makes  a  man  a  slave  at  one  time  or  upon 
one  subject,  and  indifferent  at  another,  —  which  is 
the  failing,  as  we  believe,  of  the  majority.  The 
people  before  whom  it  is  wise  to  preserve  appear- 
ances with  the  most  jealous  care  are  often  allowed 
to  see  the  unguarded  side.  Ambition  and  pretence 
constantly  err  in  this  way,  bestowing  all  their  efforts 
where  they  are  ineffectual.  The  confusion  so  easily 
slipped  into,  between  keeping  up  appearances  and 
making  an  appearance,  is  often  the  cause  of  this, 
and  yet  the  last  makes  the  first  impossible.  All 
display  is  an  enemy  to  the  vigilance  which  the  true 
observer  of  appearances  must  practise. 

Some  people  are  selfish  in  this  matter  of  appear- 
ances ;  they  won't  do  things  themselves  or  be  seen 
doing  them,  but  they  will  not  care  whom  their  scru- 
ples compromise.  Many  families  have  their  drudge, 
to  whom  is  deputed  all  the  business  distasteful  or 
held  infra  dig.  by  the  rest.  Like  the  proud  sisters 
in  the  fairy  tale,  they  have  their  Cinderella  in  the 
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kitchen ;  which  is  a  very  short-sighted  shirk  and  an 
ostrich-like  policy,  as  society  is  more  likely  to  judge 
a  whole  family  by  its  lowest  representative  than  to 
ignore  him  altogether,  and  take  the  others  at  their 
own  estimate.  Appearances  as  such  incline,  of 
course,  to  making  the  best  of  things,  "  putting  the 
best  leg  foremost."  But  it  is  needful,  beyond  all 
things,  not  to  go  for  too  much.  In  the  case  of 
young  people  of  limited  income,  the  ill-portioned 
scions  of  a  luxurious  society,  their  utmost  aim  should 
be  to  seem  easy,  not  rich.  They  are  wise  to  keep 
struggles  and  expedients  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight.  Appearances  with  many  must  indeed  be 
negative,  and  must  be  confined  to  the  creditable  de- 
sire not  to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  objects  of  an 
inquisitive  or  supercilious  compassion.  And  we 
would  use  the  word  "  struggle  "  advisedly,  for  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  the  chance  of  better  times,  all 
hang  on  keeping  up  appearances,  and  all  flag  on 
the  disregard  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  that  persons  are  often  jealous  of 
appearances  in  proportion  as  their  mode  of  life  is 
dictated  to  them.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
home  are  suspicious  of  failures  in  their  elders,  and 
watchful  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  When  they 
grow  old,  and  have  things  in  their  own  power,  they 
relax,  and  will  perpetrate  little  solecisms  with  a  smile 
at  their  old  punctilio ;  without  reflecting  that  they 
may  be  inflicting  the  wound  they  once  received,  and 
outraging  feelings  in  their  turn  which  they  now  dis- 
regard because  the  world  and  its  ways  stand  but  in 
a  slippery  and  receding  relation  to  themselves,  and 
can  do  nothing  more  for  them.  But  even  before 
we  arc  old  in  this  sense,  the  fact  of  being  our  own 
masters  is  very  apt  to  make  us  defiant  of  the  con- 
ventional restraints  which  we  think  wholesome  for 
other  people.  Few  persons,  however,  are  so  loose 
of  ties  and  obligations  as  to  be  justified  in  this 
indulgence.  A  man  who  persists  in  disregarding 
appearances  is  a  nuisance  to  all  his  belongings. 
There  is  often  malignity,  or  at  the  best  a  conceited 
notion  of  superiority  to  finery  and  prejudice,  in  the 
aggressive  line  which  is  taken  towards  appearances. 
A  wise  man  will  respect  them,  even  where  he  does 
not  see  the  sense  of  them,  because  they  represent 
realities  to  some  minds,  because  by  contempt  he  is 
not  only  indulging  his  own  humor  at  the  expense  of 
other  people's  feelings,  but  usually  is  wounding 
some  principle  of  morality  or  order  inextricably  as- 
sociated with  them.  Even  when  an  extreme  lean- 
ing to  externals  spoils,  as  we  all  know  it  can,  some 
character  with  otherwise  excellent  points,  a  rude 
assault  on  self-love  is  the  most  hopeless  mode  of 
cure  ;  it  very  naturally  confirms  the  habitual  iden- 
tification of  pleasant  appearances  and  graceful  ex- 
ternals with  the  things  they  personate,  and  so  clench- 
es a  faith  in  their  paramount  importance. 
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THE   ABBOT'S   POOL. 

CHAPTER  II.    (Continued:) 

DuiuxG  the  night  the  impending  snow  fell  heav- 
ily. AVhen  Mrs.  Denbigh  drew  up  her  window- 
blind,  and  looked  out  next  morning,  it  was  on  a 
world  as  white  as  her  wedding-veil. 

The  snow  lasted  all  through  the  week,  and  was 
lying  deep  and  hard  frozen  on  the  ground  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  brought  home  his  bride.  It  was  quite 
dark,  except  for  the  dreary  cold  light  from  the  white 
ground,  when  their  fly  drove  along  the  village  street, 
and  turned  up  the  narrow  lane  which  led  to  Abbot's 


Portion.  As  it  stopped  at  the  gate,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  old  Isott  appeared,  with  a  lighted 
candle  and  a  beaming  face.  The  little  entrance- 
hall  looked  cheerful :  still  more  cheerful  looked  the 
sitting-room,  of  which  the  open  door  gave  a  sight, 
all  bright  with  fire  and  candle,  and  gay  with  white 
papering  and  soft  moss  carpet,  and  groups  of  low 
chairs  and  graceful  little  tables,  and  endless  dainty 
devices,  all  wonderfully  unlike  the  usual  fittings  in 
the  "  best  parlor  "  of  a  country  surgeon's  wife.  Elsie 
Denbigh  had  hardly  time  for  an  exclamation  of  de- 
lighted surprise,  for  her  husband's  one  idea  was  to 
get  her  out  of  the  cold ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
almost  carried  her  to  the  fireside,  and  unfastened 
her  many  wrappers,  that  she  could  look  round  and 
take  in  the  gay  bridal  effect  of  the  room. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  she  cried,  when  at  last  she 
had  studied  every  detail  of  delicate  chintz  and  fresh 
well-chosen  furniture  ;  "  and  all  my  own  belongings 
from  the  cottage,  fitted  in,  as  if  they  had  always 
been  here  !  Are  you  a  conjurer,  Philip  ?  Ah,  now 
I  know  why  you  had  business  here,  and  left  me  for 
nearly  a  whole  day.     How  charming  it  all  is  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  like  it,  Elsie  ?  Does  it  please 
you  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"Like  it?  Do  I  not?  What  an  array  of  books ! " 
She  kneeled  to  examine  the  book-shelves,  which 
filled  a  recess  near  the  fireplace.  "  You  will  read 
to  me,  won't  you,  Philip,  and  teach  me  to  like  all 
the  books  that  you  are  fond  of?  And  O,  a  grand 
piano !  " 

"  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  give  you 
that,  Elsie  ;  sit  down  and  sing  me  one  of  your  songs, 
—  worth  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written." 

Elsie  obeyed,  and  for  the  next  hour  sang  song 
after  song  ;  her  husband  listening,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  to  the  sweet  voice  which  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  him  the  perfection  of  melody.  Then 
Isott  summoned  them  to  supper,  and  would  allow 
nobody  but  herself  to  wait  on  her  master  and  mis- 
tress that  night. 

"  This  room  looks  out  at  the  back,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  as  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  after  their  meal  was  over.  "  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  was  in  it  last !  "  She  drew  the 
window-curtain  and  looked  out.  "  How  weird  and 
strange  the  garden  looks  !  "  she  said  to  her  husband, 
who  had  not  followed  her  ;  "  all  the  bushes  stand- 
ing up  like  so  many  ghosts  in  their  white  shrouds ! 
And  that  is  the  Abbot's  Pool,  I  suppose,  —  that 
dark  spot  under  the  tree  ?  It  looks  strange  to  me 
seen  from  here." 

She  drew  the  curtain  with  some  exclamation 
about  the  cold,  and  came  to  her  husband's  side, 
shivering. 

"  You  have  caught  cold.  You  are  ill,  Elsie.  Do 
you  feel  faint  ?  " 

"  O  no ;  something  seemed  to  strike  me  cold  in 
a  moment.  Isott  would  say  that  some  one  was  walk- 
ing over  my  grave." 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
adding,  in  his  quick,  professional  manner,  "never 
neglect  a  shiver.  Are  you  warmer?  You  are 
sure  ?     Let  me  feel  your  hand  again." 

"  Quite  well  now.  I  think  the  old  Abbot's  Pool 
Ghost  must  have  had  some  idea  of  appearing  to  me, 
do  you  know  ?  I  am  glad  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  did  n't.  You  can't  think  how  strange  I  felt  for 
a  moment,  —  quite  suddenly,  —  as  I  was  looking  at 
that  gloomy  place." 

"  It  is  a  gloomy  place,"  he  said,  still  chafing  her 
hands.      "  Some  of  these  days  we  '11  leave  it  far 
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away,  Elsie.  There  !  I  've  put  some  warmth  into 
these  poor  little  chilled  fingers  at  last." 

To  hide  some  vague  feeling  of  discomfort  which 
still  hung  about  her,  she  turned  to  a  table  where 
several  wedding  presents  and  other  ornaments  were 
arranged,  and  took  up  a  basket  of  old-fashioned 
card  filigree,  in  which  a  number  of  rolled  papers, 
pink,  blue,  and  yellow,  stood  up  like  soldiers  at 
drill. 

"  What  a  kind  old-fashioned  thought  of  old  Miss 
Ducane's,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  Have  you  seen  her 
present  to  me,  Philip,  —  a  set  of  Shakespeare  char- 
acters ?  Shall  I  draw  and  try  my  fate  ?  Though 
it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  that."  Laughing,  she 
drew  out  a  pink  paper,  but  her  countenance  changed 
as  she  read  it,  and  she  handed  it  to  her  husband, 
saying  :  "  I  don't  think  they  should  put  anything  60 
painful  and  horrid  as  that  ?  " 

It  was  the  sentence  from  Richard  the  Third  : 

"  Have  not  to  do  with  him  :  beware  of  him  : 
Sin,  Death,  and  Hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him." 

"  Tear  it  up,"  said  Philip  Denbigh,  curtly. 

"  But  they  are  all  arranged  in  order :  it  will  spoil 
the  set." 

"Then  the  set  must  be  spoilt.  Tear  up  the 
paper." 

Elsie  had  never  heard  that  tone  of  command  be- 
fore, and  she  wondered  to  see  how  his  eyebrows 
were  drawn  together  until  they  nearly  met,  and 
how  he  watched  her  obedient  fingers,  as  if  she  could 
not  tear  the  offending  paper  into  morsels  small 
enough. 

When  it  wa3  done,  he  took  up  the  heap  of  letters 
awaiting  him,  and  became  buried  in  their  contents ; 
but  while  Elsie  moved  softly  about,  accustoming  her- 
self to  the  new  room  and  the  new  life,  she  now  and 
then  met  his  eyes,  fixed  on  her  with  a,  look  she  could 
not  understand,  and  which  was  instantly  withdrawn 
when  their  glances  met.  She  resolved  to  put  the 
obnoxious  present  out  of  sight  next  morning ;  nor 
did  she  feel  quite  happy  until  he  had  finished  read- 
ing his  letters,  and  had  spoken  to  her  again  in  his 
usual  voice  and  manner. 

On  the  following  morning  a  thaw  had  set  in. 
Everything  was  dripping  and  dropping,  and  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  mounted  his  horse,  after  breakfast, 
to  go  on  his  rounds,  he  recommended  his  wife  not 
to  set  foot  outside  the  door  all  day.  She  promised 
to  obey,  unless  it  should  turn  out  temptingly  fine, 
and  during  the  morning  was  fully  occupied  ;  for  old 
Isott  seized  upon  her,  and  insisted  on  her  undergo- 
ing a  display  of  the  contents  of  every  drawer,  closet, 
and  cupboard,  and  of  the  inventories  thereunto  be- 
longing. This  got  over  at  last,  she  ate  her  solitary 
luncheon,  and  after  that  found  plenty  to  do  in  ar- 
ranging her  possessions,  so  that  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  she  came  into  her  drawing- 
room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  bright  and  ready  for 
her  husband's  return.  It  struck  her  that  the  empty 
ilower-vases  looked  dreary,  and  wanted  a  dash  of 
color  to  set  off"  their  whiteness  ;  the  sun  shining  in  at 
the  moment,  she  hastily  put  on  cloak,  and  hat,  and 
clogs,  and  sallied  out  to  gather  some  sprays  of  holly, 
of  which  plenty  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Abbot's 
Pool. 

Down  the  slippery  garden  walk  she  went  with 
careful  steps,  and  up  the  green  bank,  more  slippery 
still,  which  overhung  the  deep  hollow  where  the 
half-frozen  waters  lay.  A  shower  of  melting  snow 
fell  from  a  bush  as  she  drew  a  bough  down  towards 
her ;  and  as  she  bent  forward,  shaking  off  the  drops 


from  her  cloak  and  hair,  she  saw  something  glisten- 
ing in  the  wet  grass  at  her  feet.  She  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  it  was  a  ring,  —  a  ring  of  curious  work- 
manship, with  a  ruby  set  in  it.  The  sight  was  a 
strange  one  to  her.  Just  such  a  ring  had  been  one 
of  the  few  ornaments  left  her  by  her  mother,  and  she 
had  given  it  to  her  first  husband  on  the  very  even- 
ing when  they  wished  each  other  that  sad,  long 
good  by.  The  coincidence  was  a  strange  one,  she 
thought,  and,  with  a  thrill  of  superstitious  alarm,  she 
remarked  how  exact  a  resemblance  it  was ;  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  stone,  the  peculiar  antique  setting ; 
even  a  little  ffaw  she  remembered  in  her  ruby  was 
repeated  in  this  stone.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  did  not  really  hold  in  her  hand  the  love- 
token  which  had  gone  down  into  the  deep  sea  on 
her  dead  husband's  finger. 

She  walked  back  to  the  house  sadly,  and,  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  fast  darkening  bedroom, 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  eerie  spectral  terror.  She 
flung  her  hat  and  cloak  on  the  bed,  and  was  rush- 
ing down  at  full  speed  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
candles  had  just  been  placed,  when  her  husband, 
coming  in  at  the  front  door,  almost  caught  her  in 
his  arms. 

She  was  surprised  by  the  quickness  with  which 
he  perceived  that  something  was  amiss,  and  at  the 
sharp  tone,  almost  expressive  of  some  keen  anxiety, 
in  which  he  asked  :  — 

"  What  is  it  ?     What  has  happened  ?  " 

She  told  him,  as  they  stood  together  by  the  draw- 
ing-room fire :  ending  with  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion :  — 

"  Is  it  not  strange  ?  I  never  saw  a  ring  in  the 
least  like  it  anywhere,  and  this  is  exactly  the  same." 

He  roughly  snatched  the  ring  out  of  her  hand, 
exclaiming:  — 

"  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  —  don't  touch  it,  —  throw 
it  away !  " 

Elsie's  first  impulse,  then  as  always,  was  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  in  a  moment  she  recollected  that  the  ring 
must  belong  to  somebody,  and  that  it  was  of  real 
value.  As  she  stooped  to  rescue  it,  he  held  her 
back,  angrily. 

"  I  won't  have  you  perpetually  harking  back  to 
that  old  story.  Everything  you  see,  every  trifle 
that  happens,  you  twist  into  some  recollection  of 
what  you  ought  never  to  think  of  more.  You  wrong 
me  in  your  thoughts,  Elsie,  every  hour  of  the  day." 

Dismayed,  astonished,  and  scared,  Elsie  drew 
back,  and  hastily  bared  her  arm,  where  his  iron  fin- 
gers had  left  their  purple  marks.  She  looked  at  the 
bruise  with  the  piteous  look  of  a  child  that  has  re- 
ceived a  hurt,  and  presently  tears  began  to  flow. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  softened  at  the  sight ;  with 
unabated  anger  he  went  on  :  — 

"  What  is  it  you  suppose  ?  What  is  it  you  as- 
sert?    Let  me  know  at  once,  all  you  are  thinking." 

"  What  can  I  think  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  in 
wonder.  "  I  do  not  understand  you  to-day,  Philip. 
Of  course  this  ring  must  have  been  dropped  by 
somebody  ;  but  it  is  so  like  the  ring  I  gave  — " 
She  stopped,  afraid  of  again  rousing  his  jealous 
temper,  and  pleaded  :  "  Any  one  would  have  been 
startled,  Philip ;  you  should  not  —  you  should 
not —  "     And  here  broke  down  and  began  to  cry. 

He  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
then  stopped,  close  to  her,  as  she  stood  leanino-  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

"  Elsie,  stop  those  sobs.  Stop  them  at  once,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  drive  me  mad.  Crying?  Are 
you  actually  crying  because  I  have  been  a  brute  to 
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you  ?  And  I  vowed  I  would  never  cause  you  one 
tear  !     O  my  darling,  my  darling,  forgive  me  ! " 

The  tears  vanished  in  smiles. 

"  You  did  frighten  me  for  a  minute,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  it  is  over  now.  You  take  everything  too  seri- 
ously, Philip." 

41  Do  I  ?  Bear  with  me,  Elsie,  bear  with  me,  for 
if  I  loved  you  less  I  should  take  things  less  to  heart. 
Dry  your  eyes,  and  think  no  more  about  it  now,  my 
poor,  poor  little  darling." 

"  Do  you  pity  me  ?  "  asked  Elsie,  all  bright  and 
happy  again;  "indeed  you  need  not;  and  look! 
here  is  the  ring :  it  has  fallen  quite  harmlessly  un- 
der the  grate." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  her  husband,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  I  will  advertise  it  in  the  local  paper. 
You  know  Abbot's  Pool  has  been  a  lion  in  a  small 
way ;  but  I  shall  put  an  end  to  all  that  now,  and 
lock  up  the  field." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Elsie ;  "  surely  it  is  not  hot." 

"  No  ;  why  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  that  you  shrank,  as  if  it  burnt  your 
fingers." 

Next  day  she  asked  her  husband  if  he  had  taken 
any  steps  about  the  advertisement ;  he  curtly  an- 
swered that  he  had  settled  it  all ;  and  she,  being  a 
woman  of  a  yielding  disposition  and  no  great  curi- 
osity, remained  satisfied  with  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Why  any  secret  ?     I  love  not  secrets." 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  the  ordeal  of  wedding 
visits  gone  through,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
settled  down  into  home  life.  Philip  Denbigh  had 
well  said  that  Elsie  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  him ;  and  every  hour  of  close  wedded  union 
deepened  his  passionate  affection  for  her.  His 
nature,  reserved  and  intense  in  everything,  was  one 
which  peculiarly  needed  to  repose  on  "  the  soft  pil- 
low of  a  woman's  mind  " ;  and  though  not  by  any 
means  his  equal  in  intellect,  she  very  soon  learned 
to  enter  into  many  of  the  subjects  that  interested 
him,  and  to  like  them  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  his.  And  yet,  while  every  hour  gave  her  fresh 
proofs  of  his  devotion  to  her,  while  she  saw  that  his 
fond  looks  followed  her  whenever  they  were  in  com- 
pany together,  and  that  her  soft  voice  was  always 
heard  by  him  in  ever  so  large  a  party,  Elsie  had 
arrived,  within  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  at 
the  conclusion  that,  for  some  reason  beyond  her 
ken,  her  husband  was  not  happy,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  did  not  fully  trust  her.  He  was  unaccount- 
ably anxious  to  study  the  address  of  every  letter 
she  received,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  cross-examining 
her  minutely,  and  with  a  restless  eagerness  which  he 
tried  in  vain  to  conceal,  as  to  whom  she  had  seen 
and  what  she  had  done  during  his  absence  ;  it  often 
happened  that  he  would  recur  to  the  subject  long 
after  she  had  finished  her  simple  history,  turning  on 
her  with  a  sudden  sharp  questioning,  as  if  he  suspect- 
ed her  of  trying  to  conceal  or  falsify  something. 
More  than  once  some  chance  inaccuracy  in  her 
statement  had  worked  him  up  into  just  such  an 
unreasonable  storm  as  she  had  seen  on  the  day 
when  she  found  the  ring;  but  he  was  always  so 
sorry  afterwards,  and  so  grieved  to  have  grieved 
her,  that  she  learned  to  dread  these  scenes  far 
more  on  his  account  than  for  the  passing  pain 
they  caused  herself. 


At  first  she  always  considered  that  she  was  to 
blame  when  he  fell  into  these  strange  fits  of  temper ; 
but  she  was  soon  half  vexed,  half  comforted,  to 
find  that  his  captious  and  suspicious  ways  were  dis- 
cussed with  lively  interest  in  the  kitchen. 

"I  don't  know  what  ever  have  a  come  to  'un. 
It 's  enough  to  drive  a  body  maze-mad,"  old  Isott 
declared  with  free-spoken  wrath.  "  He  've  as  good 
as  told  I  a  score  o'  times  this  year  as  I  were  a  trying 
for  to  deceive  'un.  I  tell  'un  I  never  did  tell  lies 
when  I  were  young,  and  'taint  likely  as  I'd  begin 
now,  as  I  '11  so  soon  have  to  gie  an  account.  Master 
bain't  half  the  gentleman  as  he  used  to  be,  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so." 

But,  in  spite  of  these  growls,  Isott  vigorously 
snubbed  her  underlings  if  they  ventured  to  make 
any  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  her  presence. 

One  hot  August  afternoon,  when  the  earth 
seemed  to  lie  baking  and  panting  under  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Denbigh  was  walking,  with 
rapid  strides,  across  the  field  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  It  was  a  short  cut  from  some  parts  of  the 
village,  but  of  late  he  had  seldom  used  it.  On  this 
occasion  he  crossed  the  grass  almost  at  a  run,  vault- 
ed over  the  low  gate  which  led  into  the  garden,  and 
was  soon  at  the  drawing-room  window.  The  out- 
side blinds  were  down,  and  the  room  looked  cool  and 
pleasant  in  their  green  shade;  the  perfume  of 
jasmine  and  roses,  and  lemon-scented  verbena, 
breathed  from  the  flower-vases ;  and  Elsie,  in  her 
white  summer  dress,  was  seated  at  the  open  window. 
She  began  an  exclamation  at  her  husband's  worn, 
fagged  looks,  but  he  interrupted  her :  — 

"  I  can't  stop.  I  only  came  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
right  in  what  I  feared  this  morning.  Those  Bailey 
children  have  scarlet  fever,  undoubtedly,  in  its 
worst  form.  That  poor  little  boy  is  dead  already, 
and  the  four  others  are  down.  Fools  that  they  are  ! 
Never  calling  one  in  till  it  is  too  late." 

"  O,  how  sorry  I  am  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  don't  see  what  chance  any  of  them  have 
in  that  close  nest  of  cottages ;  it  must  spread  like 
wildfire.  And  it  has  been  for  a  week  in  the  work- 
house wards  at  Slowcombe." 

"  Will  that  give  you  more  work  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  I  have  sent  for  help  from  Brixham, 
but,  till  it  comes,  I  must  do  all  the  work,  so  don't 
wait  dinner  for  me." 

"  But  can't  you  come  in  and  take  a  mutton  chop  ? 
No  ?  Well,  some  cold  meat  V  A  glass  of  wine,  at 
least  ? "  said  Elsie,  diminishing  her  offers  as  he 
shook  his  head  at  every  suggestion. 

"  I  shall  do  very  well ;  only,  love,  don't  expect 
me  till  you  see  me,  and,  above  all,  don't  sit  up." 

"  But  can  I  do  nothing  to  help  these  poor  people  ? 
Do  they  want  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ?  Everything  !  Go  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
dearest,  and  see  what  woman's  wit  can  devise  to 
help  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  to  feed  up  and  care 
for  those  who  are  still  well ;  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Only,  whatever  happens,  I  won't  have 
you  run  into  the  slightest  danger  ;  mind  that." 

Then  followed  two  months  during  which  Mrs. 
Denbigh  scarcely  saw  her  husband,  though  she  heard 
of  him  from  many  people,  and  never  without  praise 
and  blessing.  It  was  a  sharp  conflict  that  he  waged 
with  the  plague  fiend,  and  he  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice all  the  power  of  science  and  skill,  assisted  by 
the  thoroughness  which  was  his  great  characteristic. 
Though  he  seemed  to  have  more  on  his  hands  than 
any  human  being  could  accomplish,  no  one  was 
neglected,  no  blunders  were  made,  nobody  could 
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complain  of  forgetfulness  or  undue  hurry  on  the 
doctor's  part,  and  many  were  dragged  back  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  He  really  seemed  to 
live  without  eating  or  sleeping ;  and  even  when 
assistance  came  from  elsewhere,  he  only  entered  his 
own  house  for  a  hurried  meal,  a  cold  bath,  an  hour's 
sleep,  and,  above  all,  the  word  and  kiss  to  his  wife, 
which,  as  he  truly  told  her,  were  more  to  him  than 
sleep. 

With  the  freshening  days  of  October,  the  fever 
abated,  the  fresh  cases  became  fewer  every  day, 
and  many  of  the  sick  began  to  recover.  The  vicar's 
wife,  who  had  been  managing  a  dispensary,  while 
Mrs.  Denbigh  had  undertaken  certain  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  some  of  those  yet  unstricken,  re- 
ported that  they  had  better  join  forces,  most  of  the 
convalescents  having  reached  a  stage  to  require 
kitchen  physic.  And  at  last  there  came  an  evening 
when  Mr.  Denbigh  entered  his  house  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dusk,  and  announced  to  his  delighted  wife,  that, 
unless  specially  summoned,  he  should  not  go  out 
again  that  night. 

"Never  mind  about  dinner,  Elsie,"  he  said  ;  "if 
you  have  dined,  tea  will  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose." And  he  passed  on  to  his  dressing-room. 
When  he  entered  the  sitting-room  again,  it  was 
glowing  with  the  brightness  of  fire  and  candle  ;  the 
chintz  curtains  were  drawn  to  exclude  the  dreary 
wet  daylight ;  the  arm-chair  was  drawn  temptingly 
near  the  fire ;  and  the  choice  white  tea-service, 
which  Elsie  only  used  on  rare  occasions,  sent  out  its 
fragrance  from  its  own  particular  little  table.  Elsie 
herself  knelt  on  the  hearth,  the  firelight  glancing 
on  her  shining  hair  and  the  few  bright  ornaments 
on  her  dark  dress,  as  she  coaxed  the  kettle  into 
boiling.  It  was  a  picture  of  home  comfort,  and 
Philip  Denbigh  seemed  for  once  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  as  he 
sank  back  into  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair  to  his  well- 
earned  repose. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  roused  himself  to  say,  as  his 
wife  arranged  a  tempting  little  meal  at  his  elbow  on 
another  small  table  ;  "  I  ought  to  be  waiting  on 
you,  my  love,  not  you  on  me ;  but  somehow  I  am 
strangely  tired." 

"  No  wonder;  but  you  are  only  tired,  not  ill,  are 
you  V"  she  asked,  with  sudden  alarm.  "  O  Philip, 
how  hot  your  head  is  !  " 

She  noticed,  too,  that  he  only  played  with  the 
food  which  Isott  had  carefully  prepared,  and  at 
length  he  owned  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  eat  it. 

"  But  don't  look  so  scared,  Elsie,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing.    "  My  hour  has  not  struck  yet." 

"  I  can't  get  out  of  the  trick  of  feeling  anxious," 
she  returned  ;  '•  though  it  is  very  faithless  of  me, 
when  you  have  so  many  prayers  to  guard  you.  If 
you  could  hear,  Philip,  how  these  poor  mothers 
speak  of  you  !     They  are  so  grateful ! " 

"  Grateful  ?  God  help  them,  poor  wretches  ! 
they  've  little  enough  to  be  grateful  to  me  for,"  said 
Mr.  Denbigh,  heavily.  "  How  many  of  them  find 
life  so  pleasant,  do  you  think,  that  they  need  be 
very  overpowering  in  their  thankfulness  ?  " 

"  Most  of  them  ;  nearly  all,  I  am  sure.  The  poor- 
est of  them  have  something  to  love,  and,  therefore, 
something  to  live  for.  Surely,  Philip,  you  and  I, 
of  all  people,  should  never  talk  as  if  life  were  not 
worth  having." 

"  Maybe  so  ;  but  for  my  part,  with  every  case  I 
brought  round,  I  wondered  if  the  child  —  they  were 
most  of  thein  children,  you  know  —  would  n't  live 
to  curse  me  for  not  letting  it  die." 


"  Oh  !  Of  a  child  one  may  sometimes  feel  that, 
but  it  is  a  faithless  feeling  still,  —  is  it  not?  God, 
who  has  allowed  you  to  save  them,  has  surely  done 
so  for  some  good,  wise  purpose,  and  for  their  own 
happiness." 

"  It  is  all  a  lottery,"  said  Mr.  Denbigh,  gloomily  ; 
"  the  circumstances  make  the  saint  or  the  sinner. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Cain  or  Judas,  or  any  others 
whose  names  are  a  byword  for  all  that  is  bad,  were 
really  one  whit  worse  than  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
respectable  folks,  who  have  lived  respected,  and 
had  all  the  shops  shut  on  their  funeral  day  ?  Not 
they.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  temptation 
that  is  thrown  in  a  man's  way,  whether  he  stands  or 
falls." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Elsie,  rather  bewildered,  "  it  is 
not  as  if  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  chance ;  surely 
God  sends  all  our  trials  according  to  what  he  knows 
to  be  best  for  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  correct  theory,  I  know,  and 
certainly  a  comfortable  one,  doing  away  with  any 
semblance  of  human  responsibility.  If  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  arrange  all  the  scenes  of  the  play, 
well  and  good.  Man  is  only  a  puppet  in  their 
hands  ;  let  them  look  to  it." 

He  spoke  bitterly  and  incoherently,  and  Elsie 
was  silent  a  moment,  shocked  at  his  expressions. 

*  I  do  not  know  you  to-night,  Philip,"  she  then 
said,  looking  anxiously  in  his  face ;  "  you  are  tired 
out.  Won't  you  go  to  bed  ?  Think  how  long  it  is 
since  you  have  had  a  night's  unbroken  rest.  You 
will  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  life  and  of  your 
fellow-creatures  to-morrow,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  is  longer  still  since  I  have  heard  you  sing," 
he  answered.  "  Have  not  you  a  book  of  solemn  old 
chants  somewhere  ?  I  am  not  in  tune  for  anything 
else  to-night." 

She  searched  among  her  music,  and  presently  her 
sweet  low  voice  began  to  chant  the  Dies  Ira?,  with  a 
mournful  pathetic  expression,  which  peculiarly 
suited  the  grand  old  melody  and  the  touching 
words,  in  which  faith  and  hope  are  struggling  with 
something  akin  to  despair.  Her  husband  leaned 
bis  head  on  his  hand,  as  he  listened  intently  to  the 
passionate  pleading  of  every  solemn  verse. 

"  Seeking  me  Thy  worn  feet  hasted, 
On  the  cross  Thy  soul  death  tasted  ; 
Let  not  all  those  toils  be  wasted  !  " 

sang  Elsie,  and,  as  the  last  notes  died  awny,  he  rose 
abruptly,  saying,  "  I  am  tired  out,  Elsie,  and  my 
head  aches.     I  will  go  to  bed." 

His  wife  soon  followed  him,  but  before  midnight 
she  was  at  Isott 's  door  with  a  frightened  summons. 
He  had  awakened  from  a  short  sleep  to  find  the 
pain  in  his  head  violently  increased,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  so  much  fever  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  was 
dreadfully  frightened.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
however,  and  would  not  hear  of  her  sending  for  Mr. 
Scott;  indeed,  she  had  not  confidence  enough  in 
Mr.  Scott's  skill  to  care  to  press  the  matter;  and 
she  was  presently  comforted  by  Isott's  pronouncing 
that  he  wa9  merely  over-tired,  and  recommending 
that  universal  pnnacea,  a  cup  of  tea.  It  did  him 
good,  for  he  fell  into  a  sleep.  It  was  so  uneasy  a 
one,  however,  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  would  not  risk 
disturbing  him  by  lying  down  again  herself,  but 
joined  the  old  servant,  who  sat  keeping  watch  over 
the  teapot  by  the  fire  in  the  dressing-room. 

"  He  seems  to  be  dreaming  very  miserably,  and 
he  is  so  feverish,"  she  whispered.  "  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  not  going  to  be  anything  bad  ?  " 

"  Lor'  bless  ye,  no,"  said  Isott,  reassuringly  ;  "  he 
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be  just  a  downright  tired  out,  that's  what  he  be. 
To  my  mind,  he  ha'n't  been  really  like  hisself  this 
ever  so  long." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  too,"  said  Elsie, 
too  frightened  not  to  speak  plainly  to  this  tried  old 
friend  of  her  husband's.  "I  have  fancied  him  out 
of  spirits,  O,  this  long  time."  And  she  glanced 
through  the  open  door  at  the  bed  where  he  lay,  his 
countenance  looking  most  careworn  and  haggard  in 
his  uneasy  sleep. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Isott,  in  a  mysterious  whisper, 
"  he  do  love  ye  better  'n  anything  as  ever  he  've  a 
got ;  whatever  be  a  troubling  of  him,  it  bain't  noth- 
ing as  you  've  got  a  call  to  be  jealous  of;  you  be 
sure  of  that." 

"  O,  surely  yes,"  Elsie  said,  smiling  at  the  prepos- 
terous idea  that  she  could  be  jealous. 

"  Well,  then,"  the  old  woman  went  on,  "  suppos- 
in'  he  've  a  got  some  secret  as  he  do  keep  from  ye, 
it  bain't  nothing  of  that  sort,  and  maybe,  if  he  'd 
take  courage,  and  up  and  tell  ye,  he  'd  be  a  deal 
easier  once  't  was  over." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  and  looked  surprised,  but  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  and  Isott  went  on  rapidly  : 
"  I  be  a  foolish  old  'oman  like  enough,  but  sure  I 
am  he  ha'n't  never  been  the  same  since  that  there 
strange  gentleman  came  here  the  night  afore  you 
and  he  was  married.  What !  he  never  told  ye, 
eh  ?  "  she  added,  quickly,  seeing  her  mistress's  be- 
wildered looks. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did)"  said  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
collecting  all  her  soft  dignity;  "so,  Isott,  don't  you 
tell  me  either,  for  I  should  not  like  to  hear  it  at  all, 
unless  I  hear  it  from  him." 

"  Lor'  bless  ye,  Mrs.  Denbigh,  I  ha'n't  a  got  noth- 
ing to  tell  ye.  'T  was  only  as  I  were  up  late,  over 
in  my  cottage  there,  ironing  out  Jonathan's  shirt, 
and  I  seed  a  light  in  the  surgery  parlor,  and  1  looked 
across  and  seed  he  and  a  strange  man  a  standing 
between  the  light  and  the  window  talking.  There, 
my  dear,  that  be  all,  I  do  assure  ye." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  much  certainly.  What  makes 
you  tell  me  of  it  ?     I  don't  understand." 

"  Strangers  be  scarce  in  Sedgbrook,"  said  Isott, 
bluntly,  "  and  strangers  like  that,  too,  with  a  lot  of 
nasty  hair  stuff  all  about  his  mouth  and  chin,  and 
the  hair  o'  his  head  Lord  knows  how  long,  and  his 
face  all  one  as  the  color  of  that  there  brown  table- 
cover.  Not  as  I  saw  much  of  'un,  't  were  master  as 
I  did  look  at,  and  as  sure  as  you  're  alive,  my  dear, 
he  'd  brought  him  some  bad  news  or  other ;  for 
master  'd  got  a  look  on  his  face  as  I  never  seed  there 
afore,  —  though  many  and  many 's  the  time  I  've 
seen  it  there  since." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  uncomfortable.  Still,  she  felt 
that  to  discuss  Philip's  affairs  with  a  servant,  even 
so  old  and  tried  a  servant  as  Isott,  was  not  seemly, 
and,  rather  reproaching  herself  for  having  listened 
so  far,  she  began,  "  Well,  Isott,  when  Mr.  Denbigh 
is  well,  I  will  ask  him  about  it,  you  may  be 
sure.' ' 

"  Do  ye,  my  dear,  do  ye,"  said  Isott,  interrupting 
hei*  eagerly.  ""  Now  that  be  the  very  reason  why 
I  've  a  telled  ye  all  this.  Suppose  master  have  a 
got  into  debts  with  this  here  new  furnishing,  or  sup- 
pose there  be  any  trouble  as  he  've  a  got  into  afore 
he  was  a  courting  of  you.  Lord  bless  ye,  young 
men  will  be  young  men  !  Why,  it 's  only  natural 
as  he  should  n't  like  to  tell  ye,  and  nothing  '11  ever 
put  it  out  of  my  mind  as  that  there  queer,  furrin- 
looking  chap  were  either  a  bullying  him  for  money, 
or  trying  for  to  break  off  his  marriage  wi'  you,  or 


sum'at  o'  that.  So  now,  my  dear,  do  ye  try  and 
make  'un  tell  ye  about  it ;  for  't  is  a  nasty  tiresome 
feel  for  a  man  to  have  sum'at  as  he  's  bound  to  keep 
from  his  missus.     Hark !     He  be  a  waking." 

He  had  indeed  awakened  with  a  great  start,  and 
Elsie,  going  softly  to  his  side,  found  him  sitting  up 
in  bed,  and  could  hear  him  repeating  under  his 
breath,  very  rapidly,  the  words  :  "  Fear  not  them 
that  kill  the  body,  —  that  kill  the  body,  —  but  fear 
Him  that  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell." 

She  was  overpowered  with  horror  and  alarm ; 
but',  in  another  moment,  he  came  to  himself,  and 
said  in  his  natural  voice,  as  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillow,  "  Elsie,  how  come  you  to  be  up  at  this 
hour  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  been  well,"  she  answered,  keeping 
her  voice  steady  by  an  effort ;  but,  dimly  as  the 
night  light  was  burning,  her  white  looks  did  not 
escape  his  notice,  and  the  next  question  was  in  the 
sharp  anxious  voice  which  she  knew  so  well. 

"  What  have  I  been  saying  to  make  you  look  like 
that  V  " 

"  Nothing,  dearest.  I  think  some  texts  from  the 
Bible  were  running  in  your  head,  —  nothing  more." 

"  Nothing  more,  really  ?  "  He  held  her  hand 
tightly  across  his  burning  forehead,  while  he  seemed 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  "  Elsie,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  listen  to  me.  I  believe  this  headache 
and  feverishness  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of  work 
and  worry;  still,  it  may  be  the  fever.  If  it  should 
be,  you  must  make  me  one  promise.  Let  Isott 
nurse  me,  and  let  no  one  else  enter  the  room,  and 
don't  come  near  me  yourself.     Promise  ! " 

"  I  cannot,  indeed.  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  "  she 
cried,  much  hurt.  "  Would  not  you  despise  any 
wife  who  could  make  or  keep  such  a  promise  V  " 

"  Promise  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Elsie,  you  are  driv- 
ing me  into  a  fever ;  you  are  driving  me  mad  by 
refusing  ;  you  don't  know  what  you  do.    Promise  ! 

With  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  already  de- 
lirious, she  gave  the  required  promise,  trusting  that 
she  was  not  very  wicked  in  doing  so,  without  mean- 
ing to  keep  it. 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  she 
said,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  "  Isott  thinks  you 
are  only  knocked  up  by  all  you  have  lately  done." 

"  It  is  my  own  belief,"  he  said,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  soon  fell  into  another 
sleep  ;  a  less  uneasy  one  this  time,  though  still  he 
moaned  and  muttered.  And  at  every  startled 
waking  came  the  question  : 

"  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  " 

Towards  morning  he  grew  quieter,  and  Elsie 
noticed,  thankfully,  that  his  forehead  and  hands 
were  cooler,  and  his  face  more  like  itself.  She 
stole  to  the  window,  and  stepped  behind  the  curtain 
to  look  at  the  dawn,  which  was  beginning  to  break  ; 
and  as  she  leaned  her  head  against  the  glass,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  Isott's  suggestion.  It  com- 
forted her  to  think  that  sonn  old  debt  or  boyish 
scrape  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  husband's  strange 
words  and  ways.  That,  she  thought,  would  account 
for  everything.  His  uneven  spirits,  his  suspicious 
temper,  his  jealous  dread  of  what  she  might  hear 
or  see,  would  all  be  quite  natural  if  he  were  keep- 
ing some  secret  from  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
happy  hopeful  tears,  as  she  pictured  herself  winning 
from  him  his  full  confidence,  and  giving  him  in 
return  the  heartfelt  assurance,  that  no  extrava- 
gance, or  folly,  or  boyish  error  could  in  the  least 
diminish  her  love,  or  lessen  her  respect,  for  him. 

"  When  he  is  well,"  she  thought,  "  I  will  ask  him 
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what  lie  bus  on  his  mind,  and,  if  he  will  but  tell  me, 
all  will  be  well." 

So  mused  Elsie  Denbigh,  while  her  husband  with- 
in the  room  tossed  and  muttered  in  his  feverish 
sleep ;  and  without  the  room  the  reddening  sky 
was  reflected  in  the  black  waters  of  the  Abbot's 
Pool. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Dear  my  Lord, 
"  Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief." 

Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Denbigh's  illness  proved  not  to  be  serious. 
A  few  days  of  entire  rest  conquered  it.  Elsie  had 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  resolution  which  had 
grown  out  of  her  talk  with  Isott,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Again  and  again  she  began  little  remarks 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  great  question  :  "  Have 
you  anything  on  your  mind?"  And  again  and 
again  she  had  not  courage  to  come  to  the  point. 

One  evening,  as  they  sat  together,  he  suddenly 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  read  Southey's  All  for 
Love,  and  insisted  on  reading  it  through  to  her. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  it  ? 

"  It  is  Very  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  only  I  don't  feel 
as  if  it  were  natural." 

"  What !  You  think  the  devil  no  longer  goeth 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ?  " 

'•  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that  I  do  not 
think  Cyra's  married  life  could  have  been  so  happy 
and  peaceful  with  that  dreadful  man  for  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Indeed  ?     Not  when 

'  He  loved  her  as  sincerely, 
Most  wretched  and  unhappy  mau, 
As  he  had  bought  her  dearly.' 

Did  not  that  deserve  some  little  return,  however 
bad  he  might  be  V  " 

"  I  did  not  say  she  could  not  love  him.  But  the 
more  she  cared  for  him,  the  more  she  would  feel 
the  gulf  between  them,  I  think.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
wretched  heart-breaking  story ;  how  glad  I  am  it 
never  really  happened  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  a  comfort  certainly,"  he  said  ;  and 
there  was  a  pause,  which  she  broke  by  saying,  — 

"  If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  make  the 
heroine  of  this  poem  unhappy,  she  must  have  seen 
that  there  was  an  atmosphere  about  her  husband 
which  she  could  not  understand ;  a  something  hid- 
den from  her.  Can  anything  be  more  wretched 
than  that  ?  " 

She  stopped,  and,  finding  herself  on  the  brink  of 
her  great  subject,  blushed  so  guiltily,  that  her  hus- 
band asked,  in  his  sudden,  suspicious  way,  "  What 
are  you  thinking  about  V  " 

She  left,  her  place,  and  came  to  kneel  beside  him. 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast,  bending  down  so  that  he  could  not  see 
her  face.  "  I  am  thinking,"  she  said,  with  a  fast- 
beating  heart,  "  that  I  should  be  so  grieved  if  you 
ever  kept  anything  from  me,  —  anything  that  was 
perplexing  you,  or  troubling  you  !  Whatever  it 
was  I  would  so  much  rather  know  it,  and  help  you 
to  bear  it." 

She  ended  her  little  speech,  rather  surprised  that 
he  had  not  interrupted  her;  he  did  not  even  answer 
or  move  until  she  looked  up,  afraid  that  she  had 
vexed  him.  But  there  was  no  anger  in  his  face  ; 
there  was  only  a  grave  and  troubled  look ;  and  all 


he  said  was,  "  What  fancies  have  you  got  in  your 
head,  Elsie  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  sometimes,  when  I  have  seen 
you  look  oppressed  and  out  of  spirits,  that  something 
—  I  have  no  idea  what,  Philip  —  was  worrying  you 
and  making  you  anxious ;  perhaps  something  that 
you  don't  like  to  tell  me ;  and  I  have  so  often  longed 
to  beg  you  to  trust  me,  and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anything.  I  could  bear  it,  Philip,  indeed,  indeed  I 
could  bear  anything,  if  I  oidy  felt  that  you  did  re- 
ally trust  me." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  clasped  in 
them,  smoothing  down  her  long  fair  hair. 

"Poor  child!  poor  child!"  he  said,  and  then 
there  was  a  deep  heavy  sigh,  as  if*  it  came  from  a 
whole  world  of  oppression. 

"  Philip,"  she  pleaded,  returning  to  the  charge, 
"  if  \ou  have  anything  that  worries  you,  do  tell  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  not  mind." 

"  Not  mind  ?  That 's  a  rash  promise,  Elsie. 
What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  sold  myself 
to  the  demon,  like  Eleetnon,  for  your  sake  V  " 

Rather  hurt  at  being  put  off  with  jests  like  a  silly 
girl,  Mrs.  Denbigh  collected  all  her  dignity  and 
said  :  "  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,  Philip.  It  was 
your  old  nurse  who  first  began  to  be  in  a  fidget 
about  you.  She  infected  me,  I  think.  She  has  a 
fancy  that  you  heard  some  bad  news,  or  were  vexed 
somehow,  the  night  before  we  were  married.  Phil- 
ip, where  are  you  going  ?     What  is  it  V  " 

"  The  surgery  bell,"  he  answered,  already  at  the 
door. 

He  was  absent  for  some  moments.  Presently  he 
came  back. 

"  No  ring.  A  mistake,"  he  said.  "  Go  on,  Elsie. 
I  am  curious.  I  was  not  aware  that  Isott  took  so 
much  interest  in  my  proceedings.  What  did  I  hear 
or  do  on  our  wedding  day  V  " 

"  The  night  before ;  but  really  it  is  nothing,  — 
only  I  had  better  tell  you,  that,  you  may  stop  old 
Isott  from  gossiping  "  ;  and  she  told  him  all  that  the 
old  woman  had  said,  and  her  fancy  that  he  might 
be  suppressing  some  anxiety  or  trouble  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  wife. 

"  And  you  know,  Philip,  I  never  could  bear  that," 
she  concluded  ;  "  anything  but  that  I  should  not 
care  for." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me,  Elsie,  if  I  had  loved 
you  better  than  God  and  heaven  and  my  own 
soul  V  " 

She  looked  up,  half  frightened.  He  watched  her 
wistful  face  for  a  moment,  then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  What  a  pity  so  much  excitement  should  be 
thrown  away  !  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  or  to  old 
Isott,  my  darling,  that  medical  men  sometimes  get 
telegraphic  messages  at  unwonted  hours,  and  (hat 
they  may  look  careworn  and  speak  sourly  when 
they  are  worried  out  of  their  wits,  without  having 
some  deadly  secret  on  hand  ?  " 

"  Telegraphic  messages  !  "  repeated  Elsie,  slowly, 
as  if  pondering  over  the  idea  ;  "  was  that  really  it  V 
It  was  a  telegraph-office  clerk,  then,  I  suppose? 
You  must  think  me  a  goose,  Philip,  for  wondering 
who  it  could  have  been." 

He  smiled  at  her  folly ;  then  crossing  the  room  to 
a  desk,  where  he  kept  his  private  papers,  brought 
her  one  of  these  pencil-written  documents  at  which 
most  of  our  hearts  have  sometimes  beat  high.  It 
was  a  telegram  from  Briswick,  relating  to  the  state 
of  a  former  patient,  and  bearing  date  the  day  before 
their  marriage. 

Elsie  hung  her  head.    He  could  not  bear  the  sight 
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of  her  ashamed  look,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  I  will  speak  to  old  Isott  to-morrow,"  he  said  ; 
"  these  confounded  old  women  who  have  nursed  one 
and  washed  one,  as  a  baby,  can  never  be  brought  to 
understand  that  one  is  old  enough  to  be  let  alone." 

"  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Angry  with  you  ?  O  my  poor  child  ! "  he  said, 
sitting  down  again,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  I  hoped  I 
should  have  made  you  happy,  and  it  seems  I  have 
only  made  you  troubled,  and  anxious,  and  wretched. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  had  never 
seen  me." 

"  You  must  be  angry  with  me,  or  you  would  not 
speak  so,"  she  answered.  "  You  know  I  think  my- 
self the  happiest  woman  in  the  world." 

"  At  all  events;  you  are  my  wife,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly ;  "  you  have  taken  me  for  better  for  worse, 
my  poor  little  thing,  and  you  must  '  dree  your  weird,' 
whatever  comes.  So  sit  down  here,  Elsie,  and  let 
me  rest  my  head  on  your  shoulder  while  I  can  ;  for 
I  am  very  weary  to-night,  my  love.  O  Elsie,  I  am 
weary,  very  weary." 

[To  be  continued.] 

A    CAKE   FOR   FAME. 

BY    ANDREW    HALLIDAY. 

u  Some  men  are  born  to  greatness,  some  achieve 
greatness,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
Had  the  poet  lived  a  little  later  he  might  have  added, 
"  and  there  are  others  who  buy  greatness."  It  is 
impossible  to  travel  far  in  this  country,  either 
through  the  streets  of  its  towns  and  villages,  or 
along  its  country  roads,  without  encountering  some 
monument  of  a  man  who  has  bought  his  fame 
and  paid  for  it  in  hard  cash.  Here  is  a  row  of 
almshouses  for  six  poor  men,  or  six  poor  women,  or 
six  poor  cats  it  may  be.  They  were  erected  a  cen- 
tury ago  "  by  John  Gandle,  of  this  parish."  Be- 
hold John  Gandle's  scroll  of  fame,  inscribed  by 
himself  on  the  front  of  the  centre  house.  For  his 
lifetime  John  Gandle  never  did  anything  calcu- 
lated to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity.  He  was 
probably  a  churchwarden,  and  fancied  himself  a 
great  orator  and  parochial  administrator,  but  his 
speeches  were  never  printed,  his  voice  was  never 
heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the  vestry  room  where 
he  held  forth,  or  the  tavern  parlor  where  he  drank 
his  pot,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  laid  down  the  law  on 
all  subjects  of  discussion.  The  fame  of  his  admin- 
istrative acts  never  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  native  parish.  But  John  Gandle  was  ambi- 
tious. No  doubt  he  thought  that  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a  wider  sphere  he  would  have  made  the 
world  know  the  name  of  Gandle.  But  as  fate  had 
condemned  him  to  a  mere  parochial  existence,  he 
was  resolved  that  the  parish,  at  least,  should  not  for- 
get him.  So  in  his  will  he  directed  that  so  many 
marks,  or  pounds,  of  bis  personal  estate  should  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  almshouses,  with  a  special 
proviso  that  they  should  be  designated  "  Gandle's 
Benevolence."  Thus,  with  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
Gandle  purchased  fame,  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  streets  of  London  never  cease  to  echo  the 
names  of  men  who  have  acquired  fame  by  purchase. 
The  Foundling  and  its  neighborhood  have  nursed 
and  kept  alive  the  otherwise  feeble  name  of  Coram. 
The  Adelphi  perpetually  suggests  answers  to  corre- 
spondents about  certain  brothers  who,  mindful  of  the 
Latin  proverb,  that  nomlna  stultorum  luminibus  ad- 


herent, achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  by  building 
houses  and  streets,  and  cutting  their  names  deep 
into  their  corner-stones.  There  is  at  least  a  show 
of  some  merit,  when  a  man  commemorates  bis  name 
by  an  act  of  charity;  but  the  Adams  family  pretended 
to  none  whatever,  for  the  monuments  which  they 
erected  were  designed  to  bring  profit  as  well  as  fame 
to  the  family,  and  to  no  one  else. 

A  recent  and  notable  example  of  purchased  fame 
is  afforded  by  a  dinner  which  takes  place  annually, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  at  the  Royal  Dramatic  College 
at  Maybury.  Not  content  with  the  moderate  repu- 
tation which  he  fairly  earned  as  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  British  tar  on  the  British  stage,  the  late 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  aspired  to  share  the  same  lofty 
pedestal  with  Shakespeare.  And  this  is  how  he  man- 
aged to  tack  himself  on  the  skirts  of  the  immortal 
bard.  In  bequeathing  two  thousand  pounds  —  the 
price  he  paid  for  his  fame  —  in  perpetuity  for  giving 
a  prize  for  the  best  drama  on  a  nautical  or  national 
drama,  to  be  called  "  T.  P.  Cooke's  Nautical  or  Na- 
tional Dramatic  Prize,"  he  directs  that  "  for  the 
more  effectually  carrying  into  operation  my  inten- 
tions, on  the  23d  day  of  April  in  each  year,  which 
is  the  birthday  of  our  immortal  dramatic  poet, 
Shakespeare,  and  which  is  my  own  natal  day  also,  a 
public  holiday  or  treat  shall  be  given  to  the  pen- 
sioners for  the  celebration  of  this  day.  And  that 
on  this  occasion  an  annual  dinner  shall  be  provided 
in  the  hall  of  the  College,  at  which  the  Master  War- 
dens and  Members  of  the  Council  shall  preside,  and 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  pensioners  and  any  sup- 
porters and  patrons  of  the  drama,  and  well-wishers 
to  the  College,  and  such  members  of  my  family  as 
shall  be  living,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
my  will  (if  any)  shall  be  invited.  And  after  the 
toast  of  the  day,  '  To  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
bard  Shakespeare,'  shall  have  been  duly  honored, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  my  gift  shall  be 
read,  and  in  every  year  in  which  a  prize  shall,  in 
pursuance  of  my  gift  for  that  purpose  hereinbefore 
contained,  be  given,  an  announcement  made  of  the 
name  of  the  successful  candidate,  the  title  of  the 
piece,  and  the  theatre  at  which  is  to  be  acted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  funds  which  may  have  arisen 
from,  or  in  consequence  of  this  my  gift,  and  of  the 
application  thereof." 

And  so,  as  the  will  directs,  T.  P.  Cooke  is  glori- 
fied with  Shakespeare  on  every  occasion  when  the 
T.  P.  Cooke  is  awarded.  The  perpetuation  of  his 
name  in  such  goodly  company  cost  Mr.  Cooke  no 
more  than  £  2,000,  a  sum  which  is  found  to  be  in- 
adequate for  his  great  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the 
funds  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  are  laid  under 
contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  dinner 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Immortality  was  never 
more  cheaj^y  bought  or  more  meanly  bargained 
for. 

When  reviewing  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke's  posthumous 
benevolence  towards  aged,  decayed,  and  distressed 
actors,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  offers 
to  aspirant  dramatic  authors,  it  is  unfortunately  im- 
possible to  forget  that  he  refused  at  a  time  of  sore 
need  some  small  assistance  (the  loan  of  a  five-pound 
note,  I  believe),  to  the  author  of  Black-eyed  Susan, 
who,  for  the  paltriest  reward,  had  supplied  him 
with  a  piece  and  a  character  which  more  than  any 
others  contributed  to  raise  his  fame  and  increase  his 
fortune. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  witnessed  the 
apotheosis  of  Baddeley.  On  the  Gth  of  January  last, 
in  company  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Brunton,  I  was 
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passing  under  the  portico  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet.  If  I  remember  rightly  one  of 
us  said  with  more  vernacular  force  than  elegance, 
"  What  '■  up  ?  "  The  question  was  answered  imme- 
diately by  a  body  of  men  of  all  conditions,  sorts, 
and  sizes  converging  from  the  Russell  Street  Piazza, 
and  passing  onwards  towards  Covent  Garden,  head- 
ed by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane.  It  being  Fenian  time, 
we  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  without  any  great  ef- 
fort, that  Mr.  Chatterton  was  marching  off  his  em- 
ployees to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  We 
followed  to  the  magistrates'  office  to  see  the  fun. 
Mr.  Chatterton's  army  was  a  large  and  heterogene- 
ous one.  It  included  in  its  ranks  leading  tragedi- 
ans, leading  juveniles,  walking  gentlemen,  first  and 
second  old  men,  high  comedians  and  low  comedians, 
clowns,  pantaloons,  and  harlequins,  utility  men, 
ballet  men,  supers,  carpenters,  scene-shifters,  gas  and 
property  men,  door-keepers,  in  fact,  every  male 
person  in  and  about  the  theatre.  The  simple  na- 
tures of  theatrical  folks,  who  look  so  bold  and  so 
confident  on  the  stage,  are  never  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibited as  when  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  realities  of  life. 

You  have  seen  a  low  comedian  in  the  witness-box 
(on  the  stage)  make  himself  master  of  the  situation, 
bandy  jokes  with  the  judge  and  jury,  and  cause 
the  whole  court  to  be  convulsed  with  laughter,  — 
make  himself  the  chief  personage  in  fact.  But  see 
a  low  comedian  in  a  real  witness-box  in  a  real  court 
before  a  real  judge  and  jury,  and  generally  there  is 
no  more  nervous  and  embarrassed  witness.  He 
makes  the  audience  laugh,  perhaps,  but  they  laugh 
at  him,  not  with  him.  So  with  the  clown.  In  the 
pantomime  he  knocks  the  policeman  about  without 
mercy  or  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  let  a  real 
policeman  tackle  him  in  the  street,  when  he  has 
washed  off  the  paint  and  divested  himself  of  his 
baggy  breeches,  and  he  is  the  most  timorous,  apolo- 
getic creature  imaginable.  At  this  swearing-in  we 
noticed  a  celebrated  pantomimist  behaving  in  a  most 
nervous  manner.  Another  pantomimist  and  he  were 
holding  the  book  between  them,  and  one  of  them 
had  got  hold  of  it  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
hand  of  the  other  was  gloved.  To  put  this  right 
puzzled  them  for  a  long  time.  On  the  stage  they 
would  have  done  it  in  a  minute,  but  the  reality  of 
the  business,  the  solemnity  of  a  real  oath,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  duty  they  were  about  to  under- 
take, embarrassed  them  greatly.  You  should  have 
seen  with  what  confident  audacity  one  of  them  stole 
a  pasteboard  leg  of  mutton  and  bonneted  a  pretend- 
ed policeman  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  late  Mr. 
O.  Smith  was  a  terrible  villain  on  the  stage,  as  you 
know.  He  was  always  murdering  or  robbing  some- 
body in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  He  gave  you 
the  idea  of  one  of  those  dare-devils  who  are  afraid 
of  nothing.  But  when  Mr.  O.  Smith  divested  him 
of  the  clothes  of  Grampus,  or  Wild  Will,  he  went 
forth  into  the  street  in  the  surtout  and  chimneypot 
hat  of  every-day  life,  the  most  nervous,  timorous  old 
gentleman  that  ever  was  known.  He  had  a  morbid 
dread  of  robbers,  and  would  start  up  from  his  bed 
at  night  in  the  greatest  alarm  if  he  heard  any  un- 
usual noise. 

The  swearing-in  of  the  Drury  Lane  army  occu- 
pied a  very  long  time.  The  magistrates  on  the 
bench  were  no  less  embarrassed  than  the  tragedians, 
comedians,  &c.  who  were  massed  before  them,  being 
quite  unaccustomed  to  the    presence  of  so  much 


talent.  I  think  they  speculated  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  which  were  the  clowns  and  which  were  the 
tragedians  ;  but  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  to  guide 
them  to  the  right  conclusion,  for  on  solemn  occa- 
sions a  clown  can  come  out,  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume, as  "solemn"  as  any  wearer  of  the  high-heeled 
buskin.  It  was  on  this  interesting  occasion  that  we 
were  invited  to  assist  at  the  cutting  of  the  cake, 
whereby  Baddeley  had  purchased  immortality. 

We  presented  ourselves  at  the  stage  door,  and 
after  presenting  our  credentials,  were  duly  admitted. 
Reaching  the  wing,  where  one  set  of  pantomimists 
were  impatiently  waiting  for  another  set  of  panto- 
mimists to  come  off,  we  found  the  Pantaloon  telling 
a  funny  story  illustrative  of  the  exaggerated  fears 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Fenian  outrage  at 
Clerkenwell.  We  had  better  tell  the  story  as  he 
told  it,  with  the  embellishments  which  he  was  able 
to  give  it  after  recovering  from  his  fright. 

"  We  were  driving  down  by  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  me  and  the  missis  in  a  hansom,  when 
we  were  run  into  by  a  four-wheeler.  The  shafts 
and  the  harness  got  entangled  somehow  or  other, 
and  an  organ-grinder,  who  was  grinding  away  on 
the  pavement  under  the  prison  wall,  put  down  his 
box  of  tunes,  and  came  across  to  help  us.  The 
missis  and  me  got  out  and  waited  on  the  pavement 
until  the  cabby  put  his  harness  to  rights.  Well,  as 
we  were  waiting  there,  along  comes  two  swells,  one 
of  them  a  hee-haw  sort  of  Dundreary  chap  with  a 
glass  in  his  eye  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Just  as 
they  passed  us  the  hee-haw  swell  kicked  his  foot 
against  the  man's  organ.  The  other  one  immedi- 
ately shouted  out, '  It's  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  don't 
touch  it.'  '  Nonsense,'  said  the  swell.  '  I  tell  you  it 
is,'  said  the  other ;  '  and  they  're  going  to  blow  up 
the  House  of  Correction  with  it.'  The  swell,  how- 
ever, stooped  down  with  the  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  inspected  it  through  his  eyeglass.  The 
other  ran  away  in  a  fright.  '  Stop,  stop,'  cried  the 
swell,  '  I  see  what  it  is,'  and  twigging  the  handle  he 
began  to  turn  it,  when  the  organ  began  where  it 
left  off  with,  — 

"  O  no,  no  ;  not  for  Joseph  : 
Not  for  Joseph,  not  for  Joe." 

"  The  grinder  was  across  the  road  in  a  minute, 
and  as  the  missis  and  me  jumped  into  the  cab,  we 
heard  him  swearing  at  the  swell  and  crying  out, 
'What  for  you  touch  my  organ,  —  on  you  go, — 
here  we  are  again,  how's  your  mother  ?  Oh  !  I  've 
lost  a  fourpenny  bit.'"  His  cue  came  just  as  he 
had  finished  his  story,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  doing 
hips  and  cascades  with  Clown,  Harlequin,  and 
Columbine. 

The  name  of  Baddeley  would  never  have  sur- 
vived but  for  the  Drury  Lane  cake.  Baddeley 
decreed  himself  immortality  by  the  following  clause 
in  his  will :  — 

"  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  £100  Three  per  cent 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  to  purchase  a  twelfth- 
cake  with  wine  and  punch,  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  are  requested  to 
partake  of  every  Twelfth  Night  in  the  great  green- 
room, forever." 

The  special  mention  of  the  great  green-room  was 
somewhat  invidious,  considering  that  the  second 
green-room  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  devoted  to 
the  supernumeraries,  to  whom  the  cake,  wine,  and 
punch  would  have  been  a  real  treat.  But  there  is 
no  cake  and  wine  for  the  supers.  Baddeley  forgot 
them ;  or,  possibly,  considering  their  numbers  at  pan- 
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tomime  time,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  necessary  sum.  Who  was  this  Baddeley  ? 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  until  I  heard  of  the  cake,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  him.  Nevertheless, 
Baddeley  was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  day.  He 
was  an  actor,  of  course,  —  a  member  of  the  Drury 
Lane  company  when  Foote  was  one  of  its  bright 
particular  stars.  He  had  been  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers to  Lord  North,  and  with  him  had  made  the 
grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  came  back,  speaking 
French  like  a  native,  and  displaying  a  great  talent 
for  mimicking  foreigners  of  all  kinds.  It  was  by  the 
advice  of  Foote  that  he  left  "  service  "  and  took 
to  the  stage.  When  in  after  years  Baddeley  quar- 
relled with  his  old  master,  and  challenged  him  to  a 
duel,  Foote  said,  "  Here  's  an  ungrateful  fellow  ;  I 
let  him  change  the  spit  for  the  sword,  and  now  he 
wants  to  run  me  through  with  it."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  Baddeley  was  ever  a  cook.  The 
cake  and  wine  bequest  led  me  to  infer  that  Badde- 
ley was  a  very  bad  actor,  who  saw  no  way  to  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  except  by  payment.  But 
it  was  not  so.  Baddeley  was  a  very  good  actor. 
He  was  the  original  Moses  in  the  "  School  for  Scan- 
dal," and,  it  was  said,  "played  the  part  inimitably." 
His  Crignon  in  the  "  Heiress,"  his  Katzaubucker  in 
the  "  Disbanded  Officer,"  his  Brainworm  in  "  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,"  were  all  representations  of 
striking  originality.  He  also  played  Shakespearian 
characters  well.  His  forte  was  the  eccentric.  He 
could  play  a  Jew,  a  Swiss,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Ger- 
man to  perfection.  On  the  1 9th  of  November,  1794, 
Baddeley  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  his  room  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  while  dressing  for  the  part  of 
Moses,  and  died  next  day. 

When  his  will  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  clause  above  mentioned,  and  another  bequeath- 
ing two  houses  at  Moulsey,  in  sight  of  Garrick's 
villa  at  Hampton,  for  an  asylum  for  decayed  actors  ; 
and  that  his  pensioners  might  not  lose  their  old 
habit  of  acting,  they  were  to  carry  about  with  them 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  they  were  directed  to 
give  to  the  poor  with  an  air  of  its  being  their  own. 

The  bequest  in  this  shape  did  not  answer  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  estate  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Baddeley  founded  the  Garrick  Society, 
out  of  which  grew  the  still  flourishing  Garrick  Club. 
Reviewing  these  records  of  the  man,  we  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert  Baddeley  was  an 
excellent  actor  and  a  very  worthy  fellow. 

On  entering  the  great  green-room  to  view  the 
cutting  of  Baddeley's  cake,  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  festive  commemoration 
was  regarded  by  the  officials  of  the  theatre  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  It  might  possibly 
have  taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  Baddeley  if 
he  could  have  looked  up  and  seen  how  little  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory,  how  little  he  himself  was 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  occasion.  The 
pantomime  of  "  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum  ;  or,  Harlequin 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  was  in  full  swing.  The 
"  opening  "  had  just  come  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion in  Mr.  Beverley's  "  Realms  of  Lace,"  and  the 
wings  were  blocked  with  pantomimists  and  their 
properties.  When  there  are  three  clowns,  three 
pantaloons,  three  harlequins,  and  three  columbines 
in  a  pantomime,  as  there  were  in  this,  the  aggre- 
gate of  "  property  "  belonging  to  them  is  enormous, 
—  pens  upon  pens  of  pigs,  acres  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, miles  of  sausages,  babies  in  long  clothes,  des- 
tined  to   be   sat   upon,  without   number,  quartern 


loaves  enough  to  stock  a  baker's  shop,  legs  of  mutton 
sufficient  to  set  a  butcher  up  in  business.  Behind 
the  scenes  there  is  scarcely  room  to  move  for  prop- 
erties, which  are  invading  even  the  great  green- 
room, where  Baddeley's  cake  is  lying  in  state,  with 
a  big  knife  by  its  side,  as  if  it  had  committed  suicide 
or  been  murdered.  In  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
pantomime,  changes  of  dress  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  green-room,  that  charmed  apartment  being  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stage.  The  ceremonial  pre- 
scribed by  Baddeley  interferes  with  this  conveni- 
ence, and  artistes  who  are  driven  to  change  their 
costume  behind  a  wing  or  in  a  scene  dock,  are  heard 
to  mention  the  name  of  Baddeley  in  terms  anything 
but  respectful. 

The  meanness  of  Baddeley  is  also  commented 
upon.  The  interest  of  one  hundred  pounds  Three 
per  Cent  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  is  only  three 
pounds.  Now  you  cannot  purchase  much  wine  (and 
the  will  directs  wine  as  well  as  cake  and  punch) 
with  three  pounds ;  no,  not  even  in  these  days  of 
reduced  duties.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mana- 
ger is  under  the  obligation,  for  his  own  credit's  sake, 
to  supplement  the  Baddeley  bequest  with  a  few 
pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  order  to  provide 
even  a  taste  of  wine  and  cake  for  the  numerous  fre- 
quenters of  the  great  green-room.  No  solemn  cere- 
monial attended  the  cutting  of  Baddeley's  cake.  It 
was  cut  and  dispensed  much  as  the  plum-pudding 
is  cut  and  dispensed  at  the  cook's  shop.  Panto- 
mimists ran  in  from  their  work,  snatched  a  slice  of 
cake,  gobbled  it  up,  and  ran  back  again  to  the  seri- 
ous business  of  flip-flapping  on  the  stage.  Clown 
would  have  his  cake  at  one  time  and  his  gla^s  of 
punch  at  another,  when  the  business  of  the  scene 
gave  him  leisure  to  swallow  it.  Generally  Badde- 
ley's treat  was  snatched,  giving  the  quiet  spectator 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  the  pantomime,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  at  stealing  cake  and 
wine. 

Just  for  a  moment  the  scene  in  the  green-room 
presented  a  tableau  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  an  ar- 
tist. Mr.  William  Brunton  was  there  to  photograph 
it  by  his  wonderful  psychographic  process,  and  the 
picture  is  now  transferred  to  the  pages  of  "  London 
Society."  You  behold  the  manager  dispensing  Bad- 
deley's punch  from  a  china  bowl,  while  the  house- 
keeper of  Old  Drury  —  what  a  house  to  keep  !  —  is 
cutting  up  Baddeley's  cake.  Behind  the  manager 
stand  the  giants  Cormoran  and  Blunderbore,  —  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  n't  Blunderbore  solus, 
with  his  two  heads,  which,  ^>r  the  convenience  of 
carrying  on  his  shoulders,  he  certainly  did  not  find 
better  than  one,  —  both  heads  with  open  mouths 
and  eager  teeth  ready  for  the  cake.  On  the  right 
you  observe  Goody  Hardbake,  Jack's  foster-mother. 
And  who  should  she  be  in  the  coronet  with  the  long 
flowing  hair  and  the  lovely  boots  but  Nectarine, 
princess  of  the  fruit  fairies!  Next  to  her,  I  think, 
is  Pigwiggin,  the  chief  of  the  "  Cornish "  drolls, 
turning  his  back,  strange  to  say,  upon  the  cake. 
Clown,  of  course,  is  well  in  front,  helping  himself,  but 
laying  aside  his  boisterous  and  larcenous  habits  here 
in  the  green-room,  and  behaving  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman. I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  remark  upon 
the  incongruous  appearance  which  a  clown  or  pan- 
taloon presents,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  stage  busi- 
ness, you  engage  him  in  conversation  about  the 
serious  affairs  of  life. 

He  is  telling  you,  perhaps,  of  some  domestic  trou- 
ble or  personal  affliction.  It  is  strange,  very  strange, 
to  see  struggling  through  the  thick  haze  of  paint  and 
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fantastic  frippery  the  soul  and  heart  of  a  man,  — 
strange  to  see  a  tear  standing  in  that  eye, —  strange 
to  hear  a  sigh  heaving  from  that  breast.  Strange, 
but  in  no  wise  shocking;  for  these  painted  drolls 
are  doing  honest  work,  and  if  they  are  honest  men 
they  are  as  near  heaven  as  any  performer  in  rochet 
and  mitre.  Behold,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  bend- 
ing expectantly  over  the  cake,  Sylva,  fairy  of  the 
woods  and  groves ;  and  on  the  sofa,  Pastorella,  fairy 
of  the  fields  and  meadows,  sharing  her  cake  with 
Pincher,  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum's  dog.  It  was  very 
pretty  to  see  Pastorella  lift  up  the  woo  y  dog's  false 
face  and  give  master  Bow-wow  a  kiss.  Lucky  dog  ! 
And  there  is  Harlequin,  looking  somewhat  serious, 
for  besides  having  to  trip  and  bat  and  pirouette,  he 
carries  on  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  bal- 
lets and  the  various  groupings.  You  should  see 
him  drilling  his  young  ladies.  How  patient  he  is 
with  them  !  how  gently  aqd  pleasantly  he  speaks  to 
them !  how  anxious  they  are  to  please  him  and  to 
do  their  best  for  him  !  Our  Harlequin  is  not  of  the 
"  good  old "  school,  whose  principle  was  to  bully, 
and  shout,  and  swear.  He  behaves  himself  like  a 
gentleman,  and  treats  all  his  ballet  girls  like  ladies. 

I  see  a  figure  in  Mr.  Brunton's  picture  that  casts 
a  deep  shadow  over  my  recollection  of  the  living 
scene  which  he  depicts,  —  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnes 
the  pantaloon.  He  is  partaking  of  Baddeley's  cake 
and  wine  for  the  last  time.  When  the  pantomime 
of  last  year  was  over  he  went  home  to  die.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  last  days  were  deeply 
affecting.  His  occupation  was  gone,  it  would  not 
come  round  again  for  nine  months.  He  went  about 
a  moping,  melancholy  man,  and  one  sad  day  his  ex- 
istence became  intolerable  to  him.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
worthy,  kind-hearted  man.     Peace  be  with  him  ! 

There  was  some  toast-drinking  over  Baddeley's 
punch  ;  but  no  one  drank  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  feast.  Such  is  the  fame  that  is  pur- 
chased with  money. 
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AUNT  GRACE'S  SWEETHEART. 

BY    MARK    LEMON. 

Dr.  Gregory  always  told  the  story  of  Aunt 
Grace  Maxwell's  Sweetheart  after  this  manner,  and 
when  he  had  been  duly  furnished  with  a  second  dose 
of  "  Pipkin  punch,"  composed  according  to  a  recipe 
of  Charles  II.,  and  only  known  in  his  family  :  — 

"  My  mother  was  a  light-hearted  woman,  as  I  re- 
member her,  with  aAandsome  and  intelligent  face, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  chestnut  ringlets. 
She  was  rather  short  in  figure,  but  her  form  was 
faultless,  and  she  had  the  merriest  laugh  I  ever 
heard.  She  was  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  by  no 
means  an  unladylike  propensity  in  her  young  days, 
though  happily  long  discountenanced,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  my  mother.  My  father  being  a 
captain  in  the  merchant  service,  my  mother  usually 
spent  the  time  he  was  absent  on  his  voyages  with 
her  aunt,  who  Was  a  widow  with  a  good  property, 
and  no  encumbrances  except  myself,  whom  she  loved 
and  indulged  to  the  utmost.  My  aunt  —  of  course 
I  mean  my  great  aunt  —  being  only  forty,  with 
three  thousand  a  year  at  her  own  disposal,  was  as 
handsome  as  English  matrons  generally  are  who 
commence  by  being  pretty  in  their  maidenhood, 
had  many  offers  ;  but  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
to  the  man  whom  she  had  married,  and  had  none 
left  for  any  one  else.  She  lived  contented  with  the 
memory  of  a  happy  past,  made  so  by  the  love  of 


him  who  had  gone  before  to  the  better  land,  where 
all  is  love. 

"  Among  other  suitors  was  a  well-to-do  lawyer, 
about  Aunt  Grace's  age,  an  emigrant  from  the  prin- 
cipality whence  my  mother's  family  originally  came, 
and  who  had  been  a  constant  visitor  during  the  life 
of  my  uncle.  His  proposal  met  with  similar  dis- 
couragement to  all  the  others,  but  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  friendship. 
He  was  persevering  and  constant,  and  annually 
tried  it  on  again,  and  always  with  the  same  result, 
until  Mr.  David  Thomas's  declarations  were  looked 
for  like  the  waits  and  the  holly,  the  misletoe,  the 
mince-pies,  and  other  Christmas  cheer. 

"  As  my  aunt  was  not  offended  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
pertinacity,  neither  was  be  at  his  rejections.  His 
visits  were  continued,  and  so  constantly  that  it 
came  to  be  thought  that  Mr.  David  Thomas  was  an 
accepted  suitor,  —  an  idea  which  my  aunt  did  not 
discourage,  as  it  defended  her  from  the  assaults  of 
other  assailants. 

"  •  Old  Thomas  '  was  greatly  disliked  by  my  mother 
and  her  two  cousins,  who  suggested  that  Aunt  Grace's 
money  was  the  cause  of  his  constancy,  as  he  was 
saving  to  meanness,  and  often  gave  extra  trouble 
by  coming  late  for  dinner;  and  trouble  was  all  he 
did  give,  as  no  servant  was  ever  known  to  be  the 
richer  for  him.  He  never  took  the  young  ladies  to 
the  play  nor  the  Opera,  nor  to  any  of  the  subscrip- 
tion balls  then  popular  with  the  upper  middle  class  ; 
but  if  Aunt  Grace  gratified  the  young  people  with 
such  amusements,  he  came  in  at  half  price,  or  met 
them  at  the  door,  amply  remunerating  himself  by 
his  indulgence  at  supper. 

"  There  was  always  some  little  plot  against  old 
Thomas.  Aunt  Grace  was  fond  of  whist,  and  would 
play  sixpenny  points  in  preference  to  silver  three- 
pennies,  which  Mr. Thomas  generally  proposed,  and 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  near-sighted, 
and  had  a  bad  memory,  so,  as  my  aunt  was  invaria- 
bly his  pirtner,  the  young  people  opposed  to  them  had 
no  hesitation  in  taking  his  queen  of  hearts  with  the 
king  of  diamonds,  and  covering  the  knave  of  clubs 
with  the  queen  of  spades.  Aunt  Grace  connived 
at  these  irregularities,  which  had  their  origin  in  no 
other  motive  than  plaguing  old  Thomas,  who  hated 
to  lose  his  money.  I  am  bound  to  say,  for  the  cred- 
it of  my  mother  and  my  aunt  and  cousins,  that  the 
money  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

"  I  have  said  that  my  mother  was  a  light-hearted 
woman  ;  and  her  cousin  Janet  was  a  fair  match  for 
her.  Aunt  Grace  having  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  old  Thomas 
presented  himself  there  one  evening,  uninvited. 
Somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  my  aunt,  and 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  young  ladies,  he  had 
come  to  pass  the  night,  as  Avas  evident  from  his  lit- 
tle valise,  which  was  adapted  to  a  most  limited 
wardrobe,  and  might  have  been  only  intended  as  an 
intimation  to  his  friends  that  he  required  to  be 
lodged  as  well  as  fed.  It  is  probable  our  good-na- 
tured aunt  might  have  pleaded  the  slight  impropri- 
ety of  a  widow  and  her  nieces  receiving  a  bachelor 
admirer,  but  the  weather  turned  out  exceedingly 
wet,  and  old  Thomas  proffered  his  willingness  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  rather  than 
go  to  the  next  inn,  some  two  miles  off.  He  was 
compelled,  he  said,  to  leave  for  London  by  the  first 
coach  in  the  morning,  having  business  in  court.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  was  permitted  to 
remain. 

"Amongst  old  Thomas's  little  peculiarities  was  his 
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non-adherence  to  any  continuous  style  of  costume, 
if  we  except  a  black  coat,  and  a  cream-colored  cra- 
vat which  had  originally  been  white.  At  one  time 
be  would  appear  in  tight  pantaloons  and  shoes  ;  at 
•Bother  in  Cossack  trousers,  through  which  pro- 
truded his  foot  encased  in  a  black  worsted  stocking 
and  shoe,  instead  of  the  well-polished  Wellington 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  once  fashionable  gar- 
ment. On  the  present  occasion  he  appeared  in  a 
pair  of  blue  elastic  tights  and  hessian  boots,  minus 
one  tassel.  This  peculiarity  as  regards  costume  was, 
after  a  time,  discovered  to  proceed  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  obtained  the  settlement  of  a  bill  of  costs 
in  kind,  due  to  him  from  a  dealer  in  left-off*  ward- 
robes. The  evening  being  too  wet  to  admit  of  going 
out  of  doors,  whist  had  been  resorted  to,  and  old 
Thomas  had  been  cheated  of  some  shilling  or  two 
as  usual,  which  he  made  up  by  requiring  a  large 
basin  of  gruel,  amply  flavored  with  rum.  In  the 
morning  my  mother  and  her  cousins  were  astir  by 
daylight ;  and,  as  the  rain  had  left  off",  they  went  out 
for  a  walk,  leaving  word  that  they  should  not  re- 
turn until  after  the  hour  which  old  Thomas  had 
announced  for  his  departure  to  London.  The  cause 
of  this  rather  singular  conduct  was  fully  explained 
when  old  Thomas  put  on  his  hessians,  as  he  found 
that  the  mischievous  cousins  had  made  them  the 
receptacle  for  the  grouts  used  the  preceding  night. 
Old  Thomas's  indignation  was  naturally  very  great ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  mount  the  coach,  vowing 
that  he  would  never  enter  the  house  of  my  aunt 
again.  Old  Thomas  kept  his  word  so  long  as  my 
aunt  remained  in  the  country. 

"  His  wrath  was  very  great ;  but,  after  a  time,  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  away  from  going  to  Aunt 
Grace's  comfortable  fireside  and  hot  suppers. 

"  We  had  gone  one  Christmas  time  to  spend  the 
holidays  at  Brighton,  my  father's  health  requiring 
sea  air,  and  Aunt  Grace  had  also  taken  a  small 
house  for  herself  and  her  nieces,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  usual  family  gathering  on  Christmas  Day. 
Old  Thomas  had  been  usually  a  guest  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  he  had  no  relations  in  London ;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  ask 
him,  as  the  journey  could  at  that  time  be  only  made 
by  coach,  and  the  weather  promised  to  be  season- 
ably inclement.  He  was  not  to  be  avoided,  how- 
ever ;  and  a  letter  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
2-ith,  to  say  that  he  might  be  expected  on  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  Aunt  Grace's,  his  luggage 
was  again  confined  to  the  little  valise.  He  wore  a 
rough  Witney  coat,  —  one  is  rarely  seen  nowadays 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  country  people  and  the  old 
watchmen  :  under  it  was  a  suit  of  black,  consisting 
of  a  coat,  waistcoat,  knee-breeches,  and  black  silk 
stockings ;  and  in  this  state  of  full-dress  had  old 
Thomas  travelled  some  fifty  odd  miles,  on  a  bitter 
December  day,  outside  the  Item  coach.  He  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  nearly  frozen  to  death  ; 
and  I  well  remember  my  surprise  at  the  quantity  of 
hot  brandy  and  water  required  to  thaw  him  !  Even 
Aunt  Grace  was  vexed  at  what  she  felt  to  be  a  lib- 
erty on  the  part  of  her  admirer;  but  her  nature 
was  too  gentle  to  be  revengeful,  and  she  therefore 
contented  herself  with  securing  a  bed  for  him  at  the 
New  Ship,  which  Mr.  Thomas  duly  occupied,  and 
for  which  (from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering himself  my  aunt's  guest)  he  omitted  to  pay. 

"  As  the  families  had  arranged  to  spend  Christmas 
Eve  together,  Aunt  Grace  had  no  choice   but   to 


bring  old  Thomas  on  to  my  father,  whose  hospitable 
disposition  overlooked  intrusion,  and,  continuing  the 
warm  applications  commenced  at  Aunt  Grace's,  old 
Thomas  had  to  be  escorted  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
New  Ship  by  our  footman.  For  some  reason  or  the 
other,  old  Thomas  would  not  go  abroad  in  his  Wit- 
ney coat,  and  it  was  therefore  left  hanging  up  in  the 
hall  at  Aunt  Grace's  lodgings,  where  it  came  at 
lai-t  to  be  so  suggestive  to  me  of  a  London  watchman, 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  complete 
the  resemblance  by  adding  the  large  letters  indi- 
cating the  parish  to  which  the  guardian  of  the  night 
belonged.  The  only  mode  of  doing  this  which  oc- 
curred to  me  was  to  form  the  letters  of  red  sealing- 
wax  ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
mischievous  cousin  (but  quite  unknown  to  aunty), 
I  designed  a  royal  crown,  with  G.  R.  as  its  support- 
ers. The  day  after  Christmas  Day  old  Thomas 
had  to  return  to  London,  and  was  no  doubt  surprised 
at  the  attention  of  my  cousin,  who  insisted  upon 
helping  him  into  his  Witney  coat  when  the  Item  (as 
the  coach  was  named)  called  at  the  door  for  its 
passenger.  It  was  not  until  the  coach  drove  away 
that  Aunt  Grace  became  aware  of  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  on  her  self-invited  visitor  ;  and  it  is 
right  to  own  that  she  was  very  angry  at  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  practical  joke. 

"  When  old  Thomas  discovered  the  liberty  which 
had  been  taken  with  him,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  he  was  '  mighty  indignant,'  as  he  actually 
wrote  to  my  father,  claiming  thirty  shillings  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  coat,  which  he  stated  he  had 
only  borrowed  from  a  friend.  My  father  gave  me  a 
sharp  wigging,  but  I  heard  him  telling  the  story 
afterwards  to  my  mother  as  a  capital  joke. 

"  Any  other  man  but  old  Thomas  would  have  dis- 
covered that  he  was  unpopular  in  our  famiiy ;  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  see,  and  resolutely  kept 
his  ground,  notwithstanding  that  Aunt  Grace's  fail- 
ing health  made  it  inconvenient  to  receive  him  at 
all  times.  At  last,  constant  residence  in  the  coun- 
try was  advised  for  my  aunt,  who  therefore  disposed 
of  her  house  in  town,  and  went  to  live  some  hundred 
miles  from  London,  taking  with  her  one  of  her  nieces, 
—  an  orphan,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her 
aunt.  Old  Thomas  was  greatly  disturbed  when  he 
heard  of  these  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  was 
even  inconsiderate  enough  to  call  all  doctors  hum- 
bugs, and  to  prognosticate  an  early  death  to  Aunt 
Grace  if  she  attempted  to  bury  herself  in  the  coun- 
try. For  this  display  of  selfishness  my  mother  rated 
him  well.  ^ 

"  Two  days  before  Aunt  Gnrace  was  to  leave  Lon- 
don forever,  the  twopenny  postman  brought  her  a 
letter.     It  was  from  old  Thomas,  —  a  love-letter. 

"  Love-letters  are  generally  very  spoony  affairs, 
and  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  ;  but  old  Thomas's  was  so 
unique  that  I  will  repeat  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member it.  It  was  dated  from  Staples  Inn,  and  ran 
nearly  thus :  — 

"  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Maxwell,  — 

"  '  I  do  not  think  you  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  strong  regard  for  you,  after  the  many  propo- 
sals I  have  made  to  you,  and  the  many  indignities 
I  have  put  up  with  for  your  sake  from  your  nieces 
and  that  cub  of  Mrs.  Gregory's.'  (The  cub  mean- 
ing me.)  '  I  once  more  ask  you  to  become  my 
wife,  and  on  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  '  I  will  take  a  house  in  any  part  of  London  you 
may  select,  not  exceeding  £200  a  year. 
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" '  I  will  keep  you  a  carriage  and  pair,  coachman 
and  footman. 

'"I  will  settle  on  you  £10,000,  provided  you  out- 
live me. 

" '  Your  own  property  shall  be  settled  upon  your- 
self for  your  own  life,  with  the  reversion  of  £10,000 
thereof  to  me,  should  I  prove  to  be  the  survi- 
vor. 

■  "  '  I  will  give  you  at  once  £5,000  for  your  freehold 
property,  and  which  now  only  realizes  you  £150  a 
year. 

" '  Household  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  our  joint 
income. 

'"  Our  marriage  to  take  place  in  a  month  from 
the  date  of  your  acceptance. 

"  '  An  early  answer  will  oblige 
" '  Your  faithful  servant, 
" '  David  Thomas.' 

"  Aunt  Grace  was  a  clever  woman,  but  she  was  a 
woman  pur  et  simple  also ;  and  the  constancy  of  her 
old  admirer  touched  her.  She  therefore,  having 
read  his  letter,  refolded  it,  and  put  it  quietly  into 
her  pocket.  Nor  was  its  contents  known  to  us 
until  some  months  afterwards,  when  she  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  at  the  refusal  she  had  given,  by  dis- 
covering that  the  piece  of  freehold  land  which 
Thomas  had  so  generously  offered  to  purchase  was 
worth  £10,000  at  least,  being  wanted  for  the  termi- 
nus of  one  of  the  great  railways,  just  then  in  course 
of  development. 

"  From  that  time  we  lost  sight  of  old  Thomas  for 
many  years.  He  was  either  disgusted  at  his  rejec- 
tion, or  ashamed  at  having  his  little  dodge  discov- 
ered. 

"  A  few  months  before  Aunt  Grace's  death,  at  the 
request  of  my  mother,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Staples  Inn, 
to  see  if  '  David  Thomas '  still  appeared  on  the 
doorway  of  No.  — ,  Staples  Inn. 

" '  No,'  the  porter  told  me ;  '  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  gone  for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  off  the 
law-list.' 


"  Aunt  Grace  died  in  December.  She  was  sin- 
cerely beloved  by  us  all,  and  her  death  cast  a  certain 
amount  of  gloom  upon  what  with  us  was  usually  the 
merriest  time  of  the  year.  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  keep  Christmas,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  find, 
without  any  '  gush  '  or  affectation,  that  there  are 
pleasant  associations  with  that  period  of  the  year 
which  come  at  none  other,  —  not  the  least  welcome, 
the  recollection  of  the  old  house  at  home,  and  the 
genial  man,  my  father,  who  had  the  happy  knack  of 
taking  sunshine  with  him  wherever  he  went.  My 
mother,  too,  —  but  you  know  all  about  her.  Well,  we 
were  making  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could  in  our 
miserable-looking  mourning  garments  (how  I  hate 
mourning  !  —  too  often,  indeed,  '  the  mockery  of 
woe  ! ' )  when  the  man-servant  asked  to  speak  to 
my  father.  My  mother's  thoughts,  no  doubt,  flew 
away  to  the  kitchen  chimney,  prone  to  take  fire  on 
the  most  important  occasions.  It  could  n't  be  the 
pudding  that  was  in  difficulties,  or  she  would  have 
been  the  person  called  for.  Her  conjectures  were 
soon  at  an  end  by  my  father  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  followed  by  a  stranger,  as  we  thought. 

"  '  An  old  friend,  my  dear,'  said  my  father,  '  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  look  us  up  on  Christmas 
Eve  :  Mr.  Thomas,  my  dears.' 

"  My  mother  fairly  stared  at  the  dingy  apparition 
which  stood  bowing  and  grinning  as  he  approached, 


placing  at  last  an  icy  hand  in  hers,  almost  sending 
the  blood  cold  to  her  heart. 

" '  Long  since  we  have  met,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  but  I 
was  passing  by,  and,  recollecting  your  former  kind- 
ness, I  thought  I  would  venture  to  intrude,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour.' 

"  My  mother,  of  course,  gave  him  welcome,  whilst 
my  father  wheeled  an  easy-chair  closer  to  the  fire, 
and  bade  his  guest  to  be  seated.  A  more  miserable 
object  could  scarcely  have  been  abroad  on  that  cold 
Christmas  night.  His  threadbare  coat  was  fastened 
across  his  chest  by  what  few  buttons  that  remained, 
whilst  a  piece  of  string  seemed  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  the  centre.  His  trousers  glistened  in  the  firelight ; 
and  those  who  looked  closely  at  them  would  have 
seen  that,  where  the  folds  came,  they  were  worn 
through,  and  showed  no  under-covering  to  the  spare, 
shrivelled  limbs  of  the  wearer. 

"  Old  Thomas,  in  his  younger  days,  always  had  an 
odd  sniffing  manner,  but  now,  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  his  nasal  peculiarity  was  so  incessant  that  my 
mother  quietly  left  the  room,  and  returned  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  presented  with  a 
smile  to  her  old  antagonist.  He  received  it  with  a 
simple  '  Thank  you  :  always  thoughtful ' ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  was  equally  thankful. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  hunger  in  that  man's  looks. 
I  have  seen  many  sad  faces  in  my  time,  pinched  and 
lined  by  want,  but  there  was  something  terrible  in 
the  expression  of  David  Thomas  when  the  servant 
brought  in  a  well-furnished  supper-tray,  which  my 
mother  had  quietly  ordered.  Nor  can  I  forget  the 
ravenous  manner  in  which  the  hungry  man  devoured 
the  food  placed  at  his  disposal,  nor  the  time  he  re- 
mained occupied  in  eating.  '  O,  how  hungry  he 
must  have  been  ! '  said  my  mother  afterwards.  All 
the  shillings  and  sixpences  of  which  I  had  cheated 
him  years  ago  seemed  jingling  in  my  ear3,  and  re- 
proaching me  for  my  wickedness ;  and  yet  but  a 
tew  years  ago  he  was  worth  thousands  ! 

"  When  old  Thomas  had  finished  his  meal,  he 
took  his  seat  again  by  the  fire,  as  though  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred  since  he  had  left  it,  and, 
having  made  free  use  of  my  mother's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, said,  — 

" '  I  'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a  sharp 
winter  ? ' 

" '  There  was  every  prospect  of  it,  no  doubt ;  and 
there  he  sits,'  thought  my  father,  '  with  no  more 
clothing  on  him  than  would  be  needful  in  the  tropics.' 

"  After  two  or  three  sips  at  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water,  which  my  mother  had  compounded  for 
him,  old  Thomas  said,  rather  abruptly,  — 

" '  So  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  gone  at  last :  I  saw 
her  death  in  the  paper  yesterday.' 

"  '  Yesterday  ?  '  said  my  father ;  '  it  was  there 
weeks  ago.' 

"  '  Ay,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  often  see  the  papers  now. 
Did  she  leave  any  legacies  ?  ' 

"  '  Her  property  was  very  fairly  divided  amongst 
her  kindred.' 

"  ;  And  friends  ?  '  asked  the  old  man. 

" '  No  ;  unless  her  servants  could  be  called  so,'  re- 
plied my  father ;  '  they  were  not  forgotten.' 

w  '  Humph  ! '  and  old  Thomas  drained  his  glass 
nearly  at  one  gulp,  and  then  rose  to  go. 

" '  Well,  I  must  be  off,'  he  said,  as  though  he  had 
been  an  every-day  visitor.  '  Good  night,  my  dear 
madam  ;  good  night,  Captain.' 

"  My  mother  was  gesticulating  td  my  father,  and 
his  own  kind  heart  soon  found  the  meaning  of  her 
pantomime. 
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m  '  Hut  you  've  no  overcoat,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  it's 
freezing  like  mad,'  said  my  father  ;  '  five  degrees 
roMer  since  you  came  into  the  house.  Here,  let  me 
lend  you  this  old  roquelaire  ;  it  will  at  least  keep 
you  warm.' 

"  Tht:  garment  in  question  was  a  plaid  roquelaire 
or  cloak,  with  a  red  plush  collar,  fastened  by  a  brass 
clasp,  —  once  the  thing,  I  assure  you,  young  gentle- 
men !  —  and  I,  who  have  been  sent  to  fetch  it  by  my 
mother,  felt  as  though  I  were  making  some  restitu- 
tion for  tlie  damage  I  had  done  to  the  Witney  coat. 

u '  Well,'  replied  old  Thomas,  '  as  you  say  it  is 
colder  since  I  came  out ;  and  this,  — <  this  certainly 
is  a  comfortable  garment,  —  yes;  I  will  borrow  it, 
Captain.     I  '11  send  it  back.'     He  paused. 

"'  O,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.  Any  time 
you  are  passing  you  can  bring  it,  you  know.' 

"  '  Yes  —  yes,'  muttered  old  Thomas.  '  I  've  had 
a  charming  evening  !  —  very  pleasant  evening. 
Good  night!  ' 

"  And,  so  talking,  old  Thomas  went  home. 

"  Home  ?     Where  was  that  ? 

"  '  How  sorry  I  am  I  did  not  ask  him,'  said  my 
mother,  —  and  then  she  made  her  speech  about 
her  cheating.  '  I  'm  afraid  he  is  very  badly  off  ;  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  amends  for 
my  former  folly.' 

"  '  Too  late  now,'  replied  my  father,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause.  '  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  as  poor  as  he  looks.' 

'*  •  Good  gracious,  my  dear  !  —  when  his  hunger 
drove  him  into  our  house  to  get  a  meal ! '  ex- 
claimed my  mother. 

" '  Well,  he  certainly  must  have  been  hungry  to 
have  cleared  the  dishes  as  he  did,'  replied  my  fath- 
er, 'and  I  hope  he  is  better  for  his  stowage.  But 
it  was  not  the  supper  that  he  came  for,  —  though 
that  might  have  been  included  in  his  calculation.' 

"  '  What  then  ?  '  asked  my  mother  in  surprise. 

"'  He  came  to  know  if  Aunt  Grace  had  left  him 
a  legacy,'  said  my  father. 

" '  Why,  he  could  have  learnt  that  for  a  shilling, 
—  could  he  not  ?  ' 

'"Yes;  but  he  preferred  saving  his  shilling,'  re- 
plied my  father.  '  What  I  have  seen  to-night, 
coupled  with  his  inquiry  about  the  legacies,  confirms 
me  in  an  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  old 
Thomas  is  a  miserable  old  miser.' 

"  '  Miser  ! '  exclaimed  my  mother  ;  adding  pres- 
ently, '  well,  he  was  always  very  stingy  and  mean, 
and  — ' 

"  '  There  are  vices  which  grow  with  age,  my  dear, 
and  bring  their  own  punishment.  None  more  so 
than  loving  money  better  than  our  fellow-crea- 
tures.' 

"  '  Then  we  've  seen  the  last  of  our  old  roquelaire,' 
said  I. 

"  '  George,  for  shame  ! '  cried  my  mother. 

" '  George,  you  're  a  sharp  fellow,'  said  my  fa- 
ther. '  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  have  the  heart  to 
return  it,  especially  as  I  almost  made  him  a  present 
of  it.' 

"  Father  and  I  were  right.  The  old  Scotch  cloak 
came  not  back  to  us,  though  my  mother  fancied  she 
saw  it  on  a  certain  occasion. 


"  In  a  small  house  in  Islington  lived  Mrs.  Drury, 
and  of  which  she  made  the  most  by  letting  lodgings. 
The  house  consisted  of  six  rooms  only,  —  two  under- 
ground, two  parlors,  and  two  upper  rooms.  The 
parlors  were  let  to  a  single  gentleman,  the  upper  to 


a  widow  and  her  daughter,  and  the  basement  Mrs. 
Drury  occupied  herself,  having  only  her  surplus  rent 
and  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  to  live  upon,  save 
and  except  what  she  made  by  occasional  specula- 
tions at  auctions.  The  widow  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  and  Martha  Ramsey,  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  new  comers.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  held  a 
position  of  trust  in  a  large  pianoforte  establishment 
until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  For 
nearly  eighteen  months  he  had  lingered  and  lingered, 
until  all  his  available  means  were  exhausted,  and  then 
very  reluctantly  he  "  declared  upon  his  club."  He 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  before,  as  he  was  justly 
entitled  to  do;  but  from,  I  think,  a  feeling  of  false 
pride,  he  abstained,  until  he  had  hardly  a  choice 
between  that  and  the  workhouse.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  died,  and  the  once  happy  home  of  the 
Ramseys  was  broken  up. 

"  What  a  terrible  change  those  words  convey  !  — 
none  can  know  but  the  poor  man  and  the  poor 
man's  family.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  sorrow  at  a 
change  of  place,  —  "  the  old  familiar  room," —  "  the 
tree  my  father  planted,"  —  and  all  that.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  like  to  a  ship  driving  from  its  anchor,  when 
shoals  and  rocks  are  about  her  on  every  side. 

"  The  poor  man's  '  home '  has  been  made  bit  by 
bit,  and  every  object  within  it  marks  the  progress 
of  his  married  life.  How  hard  they  worked,  how 
closely  they  saved,  to  add  this  and  that  to  the  first 
few  necessary  purchases. 

"  With  the  small  sum  realized  by  their  remaining 
furniture,  —  some  of  it  had  been  sold  long  ago,  —  and 
the  twenty  pounds  payable  by  the  club  to  Mrs. 
Ramsey  as  '  a  member's  widow,'  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  Mrs. 
Drury's  rooms  were  only  eight  shillings  a  week,  and 
Martha  had  hopes  that  she  could  earn  something  by 
teaching.  Mrs.  Drury  had  kindly  consented  to  have 
a  printed  card  with  the  words  '  Day-School '  hung 
on  the  knocker  during  the  hours  that  the  pariors 
were  absent ;  but  the  bait  hung  many  weeks  with- 
out attracting  a  nibble.  Martha  did  not  wait  for 
employment  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  she  went  every 
day  in  search  of  needlework,  always  returning  with 
the  same  ill  success.  She  would  gladly  have  gone 
into  service,  as  she  had  done  once  during  her  fath- 
er's long  sickness  ;  but  she  was  a  fragile  creature, 
subject  to  recurrent  attacks  of  nervous  headache, 
which  entirely  prostrated  her  for  a  time.  Her 
mother,  too,  from  long  mental  anxiety,  had  become 
partially  paralyzed  in  her  left  arm.  Do  not  think  I 
am  describing  an  imaginary  case.  I  have  met  with 
more  than  one  similar  instance  of  combined  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  the  pains  of  poverty  ; 
and  at  times  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  is  around  us,  that  we  may  be  more  liberal 
in  our  thank-offerings  for  the  good  which  wc  our- 
selves enjoy. 

"  The  little  capital  of  the  Ramseys  had  sensibly 
decreased,  and  they  resolved  to  seek  cheaper  lodg- 
ings, now  that  the  expectations  had  failed  which. 
had  induced  them  to  pay  so  large  a  rent.  But  Mrs. 
Drury  had  become  in  some  way  attached  to  her 
lodgers,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gentleman, 
a  surveyor,  temporarily  engaged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  wanted  the  use  of  a  room  for  two  or 
three  hours  one  day  in  the  week,  and  who  agreed  to 
pay  more  than  half  the  rent  for  the  accommodation. 
This  arrangement  afforded  help,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  money  dwindled  still,  and  then  the  Ramseys 
had  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker.  One  by  one  the  few 
superfluities  they  possessed  were  parted  with,  until 
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there  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  small  amount  of 
rent  due  on  the  following  day. 

"  '  What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
us  ? '  asked  the  mother,  despairingly.  '  God  has 
abandoned  us.' 

"  •  O,  do  not  say  that !  We  are  being  tried  very 
sorely ;  but  we  have  never  done  wrong:,  and  have 
His  promise  that  the  fatherless  and  widow  will  be 
cared  for,  and  we  shall  be,  in  His  good  time,'  said 
Martha,  kneeling  down  beside  her  mother. 

"  '  But  when  will  that  be  ?  — when  we  are  with- 
out food  '?  To-morrow  we  shall  have  no  right  to 
stay  here.  No,  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  the  — 
that  dreadful  place  !' 

"  '  There  are  good  and  honest  people  even  in  the 
workhouse,  mother.  Think  that  —  think  anything 
but  that  God  has  deserted  us.' 

"  Mrs.  Ramsey  shook  her  head  despairingly.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments'  silence  she  said,  '  Something 
must  be  done  to  keep  us  here.  I  would  rather 
starve  here  than  go  into  any  of  the  miserable  holes 
where  we  can  find  shelter.  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  made  a  pauper.' 

" '  We  have  striven  bravely,  I  am  sure,  — 
bravely  to  the  last,'  said  Martha.  '  It  would  be 
sin  to  die  by  our  own  will,  when  any  means 
were  left  us  whereby  we  could  live  out  our 
allotted  time.' 

"  The  two  women  sat  silent  for  some  time,  each 
busy  with  her  thoughts.  They  were  aroused  by 
Mrs.  Drury  calling  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  :  — 

"  '  Here  's  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Ramsey." 

" '  A  letter,'  cried  Martha,  hastening  from  the 
room,  her  heart  beating  rapidly  with  the  vague 
hope  that  some  good  had  come  to  them  at  their  ut- 
most need. 

"  The  letter  had  been  long  in  finding  them,  and 
it  was  indorsed  with  many  addresses,  which  the  post- 
man had  been  directed  to  '  try.'  It  was  very  brief, 
and  misspelt,  and  came  from  a  country  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  to  say  that  her  sister  Charlotte,  whom 
all  had  thought  long  since  dead,  had  returned  to 
her  native  village,  and  had  been  inquiring  after 
Mrs.  Ramsey.  There  was  not  much  to  hope  from 
this ;  but,  coming  at  this  time,  the  almost  despair- 
ing women  received  it  as  a  promise  of  deliver- 
ance. 

"  •  Let  us  now  tell  our  position  to  Mrs.  Drury. 
Show  her  this  letter,  and  no  doubt  she  will  help  us," 
said  Martha,  rapidly. 

"  '  Stop,  —  not  yet,'  replied  Mrs.  Ramsey.  '  Mrs. 
Drury  is  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  'm  afraid.  So 
long  as  we  can  pay,  she  is  civil ;  but  —  I  have  not 
told  you  this  —  of  late  she  has  been  very  different 
in  her  manner  towards  me,  —  suspecting,  no  doubt, 
the  truth,  and  preparing  us  for  the  consequences. 
It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  that  we  stay  here, 
that  Charlotte  may  be  able  to  find  us.  She  may 
not  be  able  or  willing  to  help  us,  and  we  must  not 
leave  here.' 

"  '  But  the  rent,  mother  ?  ' 

"'  Must  be  paid.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own 
on  which  we  can  raise  a  shilling.' 

"  What  she  then  proposed  was  met  with  such 
earnest  objections  from  Martha,  that  it  was  even- 
ing before  she  gained'  her  daughter's  assent  to 
adopt  it. 

"  Mrs.  Ramsey  was  right  in  her  observation  of 
change  in  Mrs.  Drury's  bearing  to  her,  and  she 
would  have  been  right  in  her  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Drury's  character  as  a  letter  of  lodgings.  But  of 
this  presently." 


Dr.  Gregory,  having  replenished  his  glass,  went 
on  with  his  story  :  — 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Drury's  lodger  in  the 
parlors  was  a  single  gentleman.  '  I  did  him  at  first,' 
Mrs.  Drury  had  been  heard  to  say,  '  at  fourteen 
shillin'  a  week,  breakfast,  boots,  and  firing  included, 
—  candles  extra;  but  as  he  only  burnt  a  dip,  there 
was  little  to  be  said  about  lights.  I  soon  found  that 
his  appetite  was  really  ferocious,  and  that  he  ate  more 
at  one  breakfast  than  I  did  at  six.  It  did  not  matter 
the  nature  of  the  provisions,  he  had  no  fancies,  and 
I  do  believe  he  could  have  eaten  tenpenny  nails, 
like  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  I  saw  in  Womb- 
well's  menagerie.  So  I  told  htm  I  could  n't  do  it  at 
the  money,  and  after  a  deal  of  haggling  I  got  him 
to  fifteen  and  six  ;  and  at  that  price  he  's  been  sta- 
tionary here  six  years.'  Mrs.  Drury  always  spoke 
of  this  gentleman  as  '  my  parlors,'  but  his  name  was 
Mr.  David  Thomas. 

"  On  the  evening  when  the  Ramseys  were  in  their 
great  perplexity,  Mr.  Thomas  had  returned  home  to 
his  tea,  which  not  being  in  the  contract  with  Mrs. 
Drury  was  usually  weak,  —  in  fact,  watery.  He 
had  just  settled  down  to  reading  the  newspaper, 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  public-house,  when 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  voices  of  women  in 
mingled  tones  of  supplication  and  anger.  He  rose 
and  opened  the  door. 

" '  For  mercy's  sake,  forgive  me !  Do  not  expose 
me !  Do  not  ruin  me ! '  It  was  Martha  Ramsey 
that  was  speaking. 

"'You  ungrateful,  you  deceitful  thing!'  —  and 
in  a  louder  voice,  '  you,  ma'am,  to  whom  I  have 
done  no  end  of  kindness  without  charging  you  a 
penny,  to  be  robbed  in  this  way  !  I  '11  send  for  the 
police  ! ' 

" '  O,  pray  do  not !  We  are  starving  !  Do 
not  ruin  us ! '  cried  the  Ramseys,  speaking  to- 
gether. 

"  '  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Thomas. 

"'What's  the  matter,  sir?'  replied  Mrs.  Drury, 
descending  the  stairs,  and  carrying  a  bundle.  'A 
pair  of  sheets,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside.  I 
shall  find  the  room  stripped,  I  dare  say,  when  I 
have  spirit  to  examine  it.' 

'"'Nr>,  no,  ma'am,  nothing  else,  on  my  word  of 
honor!'  said  Martha,  convulsed  with  grief. 

"  '  Your  word  of  honor ! '  replied  Mrs.  Drury  ; 
and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Thomas,  she  added, 'Sir, 
we  are  all  disgraced  by  those  two  women  up  stairs. 
For  this  fortnight  past  I  have  noticed  that  this 
young  deceitful  hussy  left  the  house  at  dusk,  —  a 
thing  she  never  did  before,  —  always  contriving  to 
avoid  me,  until  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch 
her.  Two  evenings  ago  I  saw  her  go  into  the  pawn- 
broker's in  the  next  street.  "  Oho,  my  lady  ! "  I 
thought,  "  that 's  your  game,  is  it?  "  And  so  I  re- 
solved to  keep  my  eye  on  her;  and  to-night,  as  she 
was  sneaking  down  "stairs,  I  popped  upon  her,  and 
found  to  my  horror,  —  though  I  half  suspected  it, — 
she  was  walking  off  with  my  property.  There  it  is, 
Mr.  Parlors,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Thoma?,  —  and  now 
I'm  off  for  the  police.' 

"  Martha  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell,  rather 
than  sought;  a  seat  upon  the  stairs.  Her  mother 
stood  on  the.  stair  above  her. 

"  'Mrs.  Drury,  mind,  I  am  the  guilty  person,  not 
Martha,'  said  Mrs.  Ramsey;  'it  was  I  who  com- 
manded her  to  take  your  property.' 

•' '  No,  no  ! '  cried  Martha  ;  '  my  mother  is  not  ■ 
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No,  I  was  the  thief,  as  you  saw,  Mrs.  Drury, —  I  own 
it,  —  No,  not  my  mother  ! ' 

" '  Well,  that  's  for  the  police  to  find  out,'  said 
Mrs.  Drury  ;  •  that  's  their  business.' 

"  '  Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Mr. 
Thomas.  '  A  police  case  is  a  troublesome  affair, 
and  ruinous  to  one  party.  Perhaps  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear.  My  poor  girl,'  continued  Mr. 
Thomas,  '  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  this  indeed  your 
first  offence  ? ' 

" '  Indeed,  yes.  We  have  had  no  food  for  two 
days  but  bread  —  a  little  bread,'  answered  Mrs. 
Ramsey. 

"  '  Nothing  more,'  murmured  Martha,  — '  nothing 
more.' 

"  •  But  that 's  no  reason  why  my  sheets  — ' 

"  •  Hush,  please,'  interposed  Mr.  Thomas.  '  My 
dear  Mrs.  Drury,  had  you  not  better  satisfy  yourself 
that  you  have  not  been  injured  further  than  we  see  ? 
Had  you  not  better  examine  their  rooms  ?  ' 

" '  Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  had,'  answered  Mrs. 
Drury,  sharply;  'if  those  creatures  will  come  off 
my  stairs  and  let  me  go  up.' 

"  '  Come  into  my  room,'  said  Mr.  Thomas,  raising 
up  Martha,  and  the  weeping  women  obeyed. 

"  Whilst  Mrs.  Drury  was  making  her  search, 
having,  to  her  annoyance,  had  to  come  down  for 
a  candle,  as  there  was  none  burning  in  the  Ramseys' 
room,  Mr.  Thomas  heard  from  the  mother  the  ex- 
tremity at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  that,  stimu- 
lated by  the  gleam  of  hope  contained  in  the  letter 
they  had  received,  that  succor  was  at  hand,  she 
had  foolishly,  wickedly  urged  her  daughter  to  the 
commission  of  an  act  which  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  was  venial  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  Mrs.  Drury  reported  that  she  '  missed  nothing 
—  that  is,  nothing  at  present,'  hardly  liking  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  not  been  robbed. 

"  '  Then  let  me  intercede  for  these  poor  women,' 
said  Mr.  Thomas.  'I  will  be  responsible  for  their 
rent  —  say  for  a  —  a  —  fortnight  —  or  —  or  —  three 
weeks,  and  we  will  see  what  else  can  be  done  for 
them.  Yes,  until  your  sister  Charlotte  can  be 
found.  Yes,  and  perhaps,  Mrs.  Drury,  a  mutton 
chop,  —  well,  say  two  mutton  chops,  —  cooked  in 
your  b'est  manner,  Mrs.  Drury,  eh  ?  might  not  be 
amiss ;  and  a  little  beer,  say  a  pint ;  and,  as  I  said, 
I  'll  be  their  banker  in  a  small  way  —  a  very  small 
way,  beginning  with  —  with  two  shillings.  You  will 
not  refuse  your  old  lodger,  I  know,  Mrs.  Drury  ?  ' 

"  And  Mrs.  Drury,  after  wagging  her  head,  and 
smoothing  down  her  black  silk  apron,  said  — 

"  '  Well,  she  did  n't  want  to  hurt  nobody,  es- 
pecially the  Ramseys ;  but  it  was  n't  in  human  na- 
ture to  see  your  sheets  dragged  from  under  you, 
and  —  why  did  n't  the  foolish  women  tell  her  how 
badly  they  was  off,'  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

"  Mr.  David  Thomas  was  soon  relieved  from  the 
responsibilities  he  had  so  kindly  taken  upon  himself, 
as  Sister  Charlotte  proved  no  exception  to  long-lost 
relatives  (at  least  in  Christmas  stories),  and  had 
brought  home,  if  not  a  great  fortune,  a  modest  inde- 
pendence for  a  person  in  her  position  of  life. 

"  Had  Aunt  Grace  ever  heard  this  episode  in  the 
life  of  her  old  admirer,  she  might  have  —  well, 
thought  better  of  him  than  I  fancy  she  .did. 
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"  It  was  Boxing  Night  in  London,  —  the  second 
night  after  the  Christmas  Eve  that  old  Thomas  had 
appeared  so  unexpectedly  in  Bedford  Square.   Box- 


ing Night  is  the  great  saturnalia  of  the  London 
roughs,  and  courts  and  alleys  and  filthy  streets  are 
disturbed  by  the  rude  revelry  of  their  indwellers. 
Not  that  all  the  poor  wretches  hidden  away  in  those 
human  styes  make  merry  on  Boxing  Night — God 
help  them  !  No  :  many  sit  in  hunger  and  cold,  and 
listen  sometimes  with  anger,  sometimes  with  envy, 
to  the  roaring  sot,  proclaiming  how  the  Christmas 
largess  had  been  wasted  in  horrible  excess. 

"  I  said  just  now  that  it  is  well,  at  this  festive  sea- 
son, to  be  reminded  of  the  misery  which  is  around 
us,  that  our  charity  may  be  quickened ;  and  I  must 
now  lead  you  into  a  house  that  might  be  Poverty's 
Palace.  In  every  room  which  we  shall  pass  as  we 
ascend  the  filthy  stairs  are  half-famished  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  someway  hold  on  to  life,  — 
for  some  inscrutable  reason.  Some  of  them  have  had 
'the  Gospel  preached  unto  them,' — years  ago, — 
but  the  bitter  misery  of  their  lives  has  made  them 
forgetful  of  its  promises.  Many,  many  more  are  as 
ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  their  immortality  as  the 
dogs  in  the  street.  Think  of  that,  dear  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  thrust  your  little  missionary  boxes 
under  your  neighbors'  nose  and  plead  for  our  black 
brothers,  far,  far  away  in  Timbuctoo.  Good  and 
true  Christian  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
missionary's  perilous  work,  I  know,  and  gladly  laid 
down  their  lives  for  its  sake.  Doubtless  they  will 
have  their  reward. 

"  But  should  not  blood  be  thicker  than  water  ? 
Should  not  our  own  pariahs  be  our  first  care  ? 
Should  not  the  State  drag  into  the  light  the  wretch- 
ed beings  whose  faces,  if  cleaned,  would  be  as  white 
as  our  own  ?  whose  confused  collocation  of  words  is 
surely  our  own  language  ?  who  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  ourselves, —  except  that  they  know  them 
only  as  punishments  ?  Why  are  these  English  free- 
men and  free  women  ever  to  be  a  curse  and  scandal 
to  their  country  ?  Why  is  the  baby  of  the  thief  to 
be  so  utterly  uncared  for  that  it  must  become  a  thief 
as  soon  almost  as  it  can  run  alone  ? 

"  To  face  this  hydra  requires  a  Christian's  cour- 
age. To  conquer  it  will  need  an  unselfish  endur- 
ance, which  springs  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  We  all  admit  the  existence  of  the 
evil.  How  few  of  us  have  the  courage  and  the  self- 
denial  to  attempt  to  subvert  it ! 

"  There  are,  however,  good  men  and  women  mov- 
ing about  in  the  midst  of  this  wretchedness,  teach- 
ing some  the  value  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
how  they  make  their  rags  less  apparent,  until  the 
Book,  which  is  their  mission  to  sell,  becomes  a  de- 
sire. These  missionaries  are  called  Bible  Men  and 
Bible  Women. 

"  It  is  the  Bible  woman  Martha  who  is  talking 
so  gently  to  a  ragged  woman  on  the  landing  of  the 
filthy  house  to  which  I  have  introduced  you. 

"  The  little  basket  Martha  Ramsey  carries  con- 
tains medicine  and  some  other  comfort  for  a  sick 
man  who  lives  in  one  of  the  attics.  He  has  lived 
there  two  years  or  more.  Quite  alone  ;  no  living 
thing  with  him,  neither  bird  nor  cat.  He  rarely 
stirred  abroad  except  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then  seemingly  only  to  purchase  food.  He  does 
such  cleaning  of  his  room  as  he  permits  himself, 
never  quitting  it  without  locking  the  door,  and  the 
lock  is  one  which  he  bought  when  he  first  came  to 
lodge  in  the  Rookery.  He  has  made  no  friends,  not 
even  with  his  landlady,  but  pays  his  rent  without 
scarcely  exchanging  '  the  time  of  day,  or  saying  a 
word  on  the  weather.'  He  is  always  wretchedly- 
clad,  but  heat  or  cold  seems  alike  to  him. 
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"  It  was  on  the  preceding  day,  —  Christmas  Day, 
—  that  Martha,  going  about  her  duty,  found  this 
wretched  man  seated  on  the  stairs  of  the  second 
floor  apparently  in  great  pain,  or  he  might  have 
been  drinking. 

"  '  What  ails  you,  my  poor  man  ?  '  asked  Martha, 
gently  ;  '  are  you  ill  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  —  very  ill.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  help 
me  to  my  room  ?  ' 

"  '  I  '11  try,'  replied  Martha,  cheerfully  ;  *  I  'm  not 
a  very  strong  woman,  but  there,  —  which  is  your 
room '? ' 

" '  Up  higher,  —  the  attic  on  the  left,'  said  the 
man ;  and  then  step  by  step,  aided  by  Martha,  he 
reached  the  door  of  his  room. 

"  '  Thanks,  my  good  woman,'  said  the  man ;  '  I 
can  manage  now.' 

" '  Not  you,"  said  Martha  ;  '  I  must  see  you  safely 
settled.' 

" '  No,  — I  won't  have  it.  I  allow  no  one  to  enter 
my  room,'  exclaimed  the  man  ;  but  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  made  him  cling  to  the  door-post  and  drop  the 
key. 

"  Martha  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but,  unlock- 
ing the  door,  led  the  now  unresisting  man  to  his  mis- 
erable pallet,  and  laid  him  on  it. 

u  When  the  pain  ceased,  the  man  looked  towards 
Martha,  and  the  expression  of  thankfulness  which 
came  into  his  face  seemed  to  quicken  her  memory, 
and  she  started  as  she  looked  at  him. 

" '  Surely  I  must  be  deceived  ?  and  yet  I  —  do  I 
speak  to  Mr.  Thomas  ? '  she  asked. 

"  The  man  turned  quickly  to  her  and  said,  — 
'  Who  are  you  that  —  I  never  saw  you  before 
to-day." 

" '  Yes,  yes  !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  You 
were  my  benefactor  years  ago ;  but  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, —  I  am  Martha  Ramsey,  the  poor  crea- 
ture — ' 

" '  Is  it  so  ? '  cried  the  man,  — '  is  it  so  ? '  and  then 
his  head  fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  The  almost 
fleshless  hand  with  which  he  covered  his  eyes 
seemed  to  tell  of  long  privation,  —  hunger,  cruel 
hunger. 

"  Martha  was  greatly  moved.  As  soon  as  she 
could  speak  freely,  she  reminded  David  Thomas  of 
his  former  goodness.  She  told  him  that  her  means 
were  very  small,  but  it  would  be  her  duty,  her  hap- 
piness, to  help  him  who  had  rescued  her  when  her 
life  was  at  its  worst.  At  first  he  rejected  her  kindly 
offers  of  help,  but  after  a  time  he  seemed  to  yield. 
Martha  had  some  skill  in  housewife  pharmacy,  and 
succeeded  in  allaying  the  pain,  which  returned  at 
intervals  for  the  next  hour  or  so. 

"  '  And  now,'  she  said,  '  I  can  leave  you ;  but  I 
shall  come  back  very  shortly  with  a  doctor.' 

"  'No,  no  !  I  '11  have  no  doctor  !  D extortion- 
ate scoundrels  !     Half  fools,  —  half  knaves  ! ' 

"  '  But  not  the  one  I  should  bring,'  said  Martha, 
gently. 

"  '  I  won't  see  any  one  —  any  one  but  you ! '  re- 
plied Thomas,  sharply ;  adding,  '  that  is,  if  you  like 
to  come  on  your  own  account.  I  know  what 's  the 
matter  with  me ;  I  had  some  brandy  and  water  — 
too  much  —  en  Christmas  Eve  —  and  sat  down  on 
a  doorstep  and  went  to  sleep.  Of  course  I  caught 
cold.' 

" '  No  doubt  you  are  right,'  said  Martha ;  '  so  I 
shall  come  by  and  by  and  bring  you  some  gruel.' 

'"No  charity  stuff*!'  cried  Thomas.  'I  won't 
toach  it.' 

" '  No,  it  shall  be  my  own ;  and  you  won't  refuse 


that,  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor  ?  '  said  Martha, 
coaxingly. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  only  gave  a  grunt. 

" '  Why,  bless  me  ! '  said  Martha,  '  you  have  no 
fire,  and  — ' 

"  '  I  hate  fire,  —  I  can't  breathe  if  the  room's  hot. 
If  you 're  cold  you  had  better  stay  away,'  replied 
Mr.  Thomas. 

"  Martha  only  smiled,  and  threw  over  her  patient 
the  old  Scotch  roquelaire  which  had  left  our  respect- 
able abode  to  find  itself  in  such  queer  lodgings. 
Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  resent  this  considerate  con- 
duct, but  he  was  really  endeavoring  to  get  up  to 
lock  the  door.     He  was  too  weak. 

"  '  What 's  the  matter  with  me  ?  '  he  muttered ; 
'  I  am  not  paralyzed,  am  I  ?     Why  can't  I  get  up  ? ' 

"  Martha  begged  of  him  to  be  quiet ;  that  she 
would  only  be  away  for  a  short  time. 

" '  Well  then,  lock  me  in,'  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
'  It 's  a  double  lock,  —  turn  the  key  twice.' 

"Martha  said  yes,  and  then  rapidly  left  the  room. 

"  When  Martha  returned  with  such  small  comforts 
as  she  could  collect  in  the  neighborhood,  she  saw 
such  a  change  in  her  patient  that  she  became 
alarmed  for  him,  and  instantly,  without  saying  a 
word,  went  for  a  doctor.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a  medical 
friend,  requesting  him,  however,  to  wait  outside  the 
door  until  she  had  prepared  her  patient. 

"Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  Martha 
tried  to  introduce  the  doctor,  Mr.  Thomas  was  as 
resistant  as  his  prostration  permitted  him  to  be. 

" '  My  dear  friend,"  said  Martha,  firmly  but  softly, 
'  we  are  forbidden  to  do  self-murder ;  and  by  refus- 
ing to  use  the  means  within  our  reach  to  preserve 
the  life  which  has  been  lent  to  us,  we  do  commit 
self-murder.' 

"'But  I  am  not  likely  to  die !'  interrupted  Mr. 
Thomas. 

" '  I  believe  otherwise,  and  I  dare  not  be  silent. 
You  are  in  great  danger ! ' 

"  Mr.  Thomas,  by  a  sudden  effort  raised  himself  on 
his  arms,  and  stared  fixedly  at  Martha. 

" '  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  with  me  who  will 
confirm  or  contradict  my  fears,'  said  Martha. 
'  Dear  friend,  you  must  see  him.' 

"  The  fear  of  death  seemed  to  be  a  new  terror  to 
David  Thomas,  and  he  lay  silent,  his  chest  heaving 
quickly.  The  examination  of  the  doctor  was  con- 
clusive. Inflammation  of  some  vital  part —  I  sha'n't 
talk  shop  —  had  set  in,  and  the  case  was  hopeless. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  now  the  words 
in  which  this  was  conveyed  to  David  Thomas  by 
Martha  Ramsey,  or  by  which  he  was  urged  to  loose 
his  hold  upon  the  world.    He  clung  closely  to  his  idol ! 

"  Martha  watched  and  prayed  beside  him  through- 
out the  night.  When  the  doctor  came  again  (which 
he  did  very  early  in  the  morning),  he  pronounced 
his  worst  fears  confirmed,  and  that  death  was  rapid- 
ly approaching.  David  Thomas  tried  to  beat  back 
the  shadow  which  advanced  slowly,  — slowly,  but  at 
last  it  came,  too  defined  not  to  be  known  that  it  was 
Death. 

"  '  I  have  much  to  say,  —  much  to  do,  —  and  the 
time  you  tell  me  is  so  short.  Send  some  one  to 
Mrs.  Gregory,  in  Bedford  Square.  Tell  her  to 
come  instantly,  —  say  I  am  dying.' 

"  My  mother  was  greatly  terrified  when  this  mes- 
sage reached  her,  but  my  father  urged  her  to  go  at 
once,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  her. 

"  In  a  great  state  of  alarm  my  mother  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  her  old  acquaintance. 
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"  '  Mrs.  Gregory,'  he  said  with  difficulty,  *  you 
wonder,  I  dare  say,  to  see  me  in  this  miserable 
plight.* 

"  My  mother  made  a  grimace,  by  which  she  meant 
to  say  she  did. 

M  t  Do  you  guess  what  brought  me  to  it  ?  No  you 
can't,  I  know.  —  It  was  love  ! ' 

"  '  O  Mr.  Thomas  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  love  of  money.  I  began  to  love  money 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  to  save  money  I  lived  sparingly 
and  lonely  ;  I  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  putting 
by,  until  I  became  frightened  at  myself.  I  tried 
every  now  and  then  to  break  from  my  master.  I 
thought  if  I  could  have  married  Mrs.  Maxwell, — 
I  thought  of  her  money  too,  —  I  might  have  been 
brought  to  spend,  and  not  have  been  always  afraid 
to  lose  or  to  waste.     But  it  was  not  to  be.     When 

the Bank  broke  I  lost  two  thousand  pounds.   It 

nearly  killed  me.  I  got  together  all  I  possessed,  — 
I  could  trust  no  one  with  it.  Good  securities  — 
Ah  !  what  pain  is  this  that  almost  blinds  me  ?  For 
old  time's  sake,  you  and  this  woman,  Martha  Ram- 
sey, take  what  is  beneath  my  pillow,  —  what  I  have 
lived  and  died  for.  Yes,  for  I  have  starved  —  Again 
that  pain  !     Darkness  —  darkness ! ' 

"  After  one  deep  sigh  Lis  head  fell  upon  his  bosom, 
and  David  Thomas  was  dead. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  comes  the  strange 
part  of  this  rambling  story ;  and  had  it  not  been 
within  my  own  knowledge,  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it. 

'■  The  reference  which  David  Thomas  had  made 
to  his  pillow  was  not  forgotten,  and  on  search  being 
made,  no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  thousand  pounds 
was  found  wrapped  up  in  all  sorts  of  coverings. 
The  doctor's  opinion  was,  that  the  owner's  death 
was  accelerated  by  starvation.  Neither  my  mother 
nor  Martha  Ramsey  derived  any  advantages  from 
what  had  evidently  been  intended  as  a  deed  of  gift 
from  David  Thomas,  as  he  died  intestate,  and  his 
next  of  kin  came  into  possession  of  all  the  money." 


REVENGE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Lombard  Strket  in  1837;  the  firm  of  Overplus 
&  Co.,  bankers ;  the  time  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  clerks  busy,  partners  worried,  public 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  monetary  concerns  in 
general,  and  of  the  aforesaid  house  in  particular, 
exceedingly  shaky,  sundry  large  sums  withdrawn 
quietly,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  by  certain  cau- 
tious individuals,  whose  interpretation  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  was  general  panic,  universal  crash,  and 
widespread  ruin.  In  fact,  uneasiness  characterized 
every  soul  connected  with  the  firm  of  Overplus  & 
Co.,  from  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of 
employees,  a  red-haired,  gaunt,  cadaverous  Scotch 
lad,  to  the  venerable  white-haired  cashier.  Day  by 
day,  gold,  a  rich  yellow  stream  of  the  precious 
metal,  flowed  out  from  the  banker's  coffers  to  be  re- 
placed by  notes  new  and  crisp,  —  notes  faded  and 
thumb-marked,  —  notes  crossed,  twisted,  crumpled, 
—  notes  from  five  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
indiscriminately  cast  together,  representing  the  ex- 
act depreciation  of  the  credit  of  this  celebrated 
firm.  As  yet,  however,  nothing  like  a  run  had 
taken  plac^  upon  the  bank :  these  spasmodic  acts 
of  too  prudent  clients  were  but  heavy  squalls  pre- 
monitory of  the  coming  tempest,  the  shrill  whistle 
preparatory  to  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  cries 
of  the  drowning,  the  settling  down  of  the  gallant 
ship  in  the  turbid  waters  of  bankruptcy.     By  skilful 


pilotage  and  careful  handling,  the  vessel  might  yet 
weather  the  storm,  —  yet  reach  a  haven  of  safety. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  particular  morning,  affairs 
looked  exceedingly  black,  the  horizon  was  overcast 
with  angry  clouds,  the  master  mariners  held  coun- 
sel together  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  the 
presence  of  impending  danger. 

"Fifty  thousand  pounds!  too  bad,  too  bad!" 
remarked  the  stately  patriarchal  head  of  the  firm, 
leaning  back  wearily  in  his  chair. 

"Black  ingratitude!"  exclaimed  the  junior  part- 
ner, a  handsome,  intellectual-looking  fellow,  whose 
lips  were  quivering  with  emotion  as,  leaning  over 
the  table,  he  scrutinized  the  check  for  the  above- 
named  sum,  which  had  been  presented  for  payment 
that  morning. 

"  No  gratitude  where  money  is  concerned,  Har- 
ley.  The  fellow  is  indebted  to  our  generosity  for 
his  very  existence,  yet  he  shows  no  mercy." 

"  By  my  life,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance,  let  him  look 
out,  —  I'll  beggar  him!"  cried  the  young  man 
fiercely,  his  brows  contracting  with  anger,  whilst  he 
clenched  his  white  hand  in  pugilistic  vehemence. 

" '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  ! ' "  remarked 
the  old  man  solemnly.  "  Let  us  rather  strive  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  our  difficulty  than  invoke 
evil  upon  our  fellow-creatures.  A  few  more  such 
drafts,  and  the  credit  of  the  house  will  hardly  sus- 
tain the  shock." 

Though  outwardly  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  in  the 
presence  of  threatening  ruin,  the  clear  blue  eye  of 
the  senior  partner  expressed  the  intensity  of  the 
grief  brooding  in  his  soul,  as  the  first  vibrations  of 
the  earthquake  which  might  hurl  down  the  splen- 
did edifice  reared  by  energy,  perseverance,  and 
unrivalled  skill,  seemed  to  warn  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  The  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  loan3  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  emergency,  the  general  condition 
of  distress  in  financial  circles,  the  disposition  to 
hoard  in  preference  to  speculate,  a  sure  symptom  of 
the  deterioration  of  credit  in  seasons  of  disturbance, 
—  all  these  causes  combined  to  render  the  position 
of  the  firm  one  of  extreme  peril,  should  the  present 
uneasy,  restless  feeling  of  depositors  assume  the  as- 
pect of  a  run.  Whilst  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  remained  thoughtfully  silent  after  the  chief  had 
spoken,  a  tall  stout  man  of  florid  complexion  en- 
tered the  room,  exclaiming:  "  Well,  this  is  carrying 
the  joke  too  far!  Here's  a  draft  from  Gunton  & 
Co.  for  eighty  thousand  pounds.     Confound  them  ! " 

An  exclamation,  almost  a  groan,  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  senior  partner,  whilst  an  audible  backward 
blessing  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  fiery  junior. 
"  The  mean-spirited  hounds  !  These  are  the  very 
men  to  whom  we  advanced  twenty  thousand,  not 
a  month  ago,  to  save  their  credit." 

"  Have  you  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  loan 
with  Messrs.  Mantel,  Ferguson  ?  "  asked  the  senior 
partner,  calmly. 

"  No ;  they  will  not  advance  a  stiver  on  any 
terms." 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  each  other  in 
blank  dismay. 

"  How  long  can  we  hold  out,  Ferguson  ?  "  asked 
Harley  of  his  portly  coadjutor. 

"  Really  can't  say.  If  the  mob  rush  in,  we  must 
throw  up  the  cards,"  replied  the  usually  cheerful 
Ferguson,  moodily. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conference. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Harley,  impatient]}'. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  cashier  presented  him- 
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self,  with  a  profound  bow   to  the  three   priests  of 
Mammon. 

"  Well,  Markham,  what  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Harley, 
brusquely. 

"  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid  in  by  Sir 
Anthony  Griphall,"  returned  the  cashier,  simply. 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  each  other  in  si- 
lent astonishment.  This  large  sum  of  money  placed 
at  their  disposal,  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when,  by 
its  judicious  use,  ruin  might  be  averted,  the  crisis 
bridged  over,  the  credit  of  the  house  saved  !  The 
impetuous  Harley  first  broke  the  silence. 

M  A  godsend,  by  Jove  !     A  miracle  !  " 

"  Queer,  certainly,"  remarked  Ferguson.  "  What 
some  people  would  call  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  old  Griphall 
stands  to  lose  the  half-million  or  over  by  the  crash  of 
the  Lombard  firm." 

The  senior  partner  looked  grave ;  the  boon  con- 
ferred by  the  celebrated  millionaire  might  relieve 
his  mind,  but  the  circumstance  was  not  altogether 
soothing  to  his  pride.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
baronet  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  firm,  conse- 
quently could  not  dream  of  the  benefit  it  would 
derive  from  this  deposit  of  half  a  million  of  cash. 

"  Whatever  may  be  Sir  Anthony's  reasons,  gen- 
tlemen, nothing  can  be  more  opportune  than  the 
placing  of  this  amount  of  cash  at  our  disposal.  A 
few  hours  more  will  decide,  not  perhaps  our  fate,  —  I 
trust  there  is  no  real  danger  of  that,  — but  whether 
we  are  to  be  subject  to  the  infliction  of  a  run 
which  we  are  ill  prepared  at  present  to  meet,"  re- 
marked the  venerable  head  of  the  firm  with  an  air 
of  some  self-gratulation. 

At  that  moment,  another  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  the  command  to  enter  being 
followed  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  lank, 
raw-boned,  large-featured  Scotch  clerk,  the  butt  of 
the  employees,  the  standing  joke  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  establishment,  and  a  youth  looked 
upon  with  no  very  favorable  eyes  by  the  superior 
officers  of  the  bank. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want '? "  inquired  Harley, 
with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  handsome  lips. 

The  Scotchman,  whose  awe  in  the  presence  of 
the  magnates  somewhat  disturbed  his  equanimity, 
stood  twisting  his  thumbs  and  shuffling  his  feet  in 
a  highly  nervous  state ;  but  his  clear  gray  eyes 
maintained,  nevertheless,  that  sort  of  independence 
and  mastery  of  his  thoughts  indicative  of  a  shrewd, 
able,  determined  mind. 

"  I  have  a  communication  to  make,  gentle- 
men —  " 

"  Then  make  it  at  once ! "  exclaimed  Harley, 
angrily. 

"  Let  the  poor  lad  alone,  Harley,"  muttered  the 
good-natured  Ferguson  to  his  irascible  partner. 

The  Scotchman,  however,  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  continued :  "  This  half- 
million  just  paid  in  by  a  gentleman  representing 
Sir  Anthony  Griphall  is  a  plot  —  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  cried  Harley. 

"  A  plot,  a  dodge,  designed  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  firm,  gentlemen  !  "  replied  the  Scotchman,  em- 
phatically. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  upon  the  three  part- 
ners was  electrical :  the  two  younger  men,  with  in- 
credulity and  wrath  stamped  on  their  features, 
seemed  about  to  immolate  the  venturous  youngster 
to  the  manes  of  libel ;  but  the  senior  turned  deadly 
pale. 


"  This  is  a  very  serious  statement,  young  man," 
said  the  latter,  solemnly.  "  How  are  you  prepared 
to  substantiate  it  ?  " 

The  countenance  of  the  clerk  clouded ;  a  look  of 
doubt,  fear,  and  perplexity  augured  ill  for  that  can- 
dor naturally  to  be  expected  on  such  a  momentous 
occasion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  his  emotion  was  painfully  visible  to  the  ex- 
perienced glances  of  his  superiors,  •  I  must  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity.  How  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  secret,  I  cannot  reveal.  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  warn  you  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
transaction.  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement ;  but  time  can  alone  prove  its  truth. 
Within  one  fortnight  from  this  date,  every  penny  of 
that  half-million  will  be  withdrawn  at  one  draft. 
Gentlemen,  I  implore  you  to  be  careful." 

The  earnestness  with  which  this  address  was  de- 
livered ;  the  entire  conviction  clearly  manifested  in 
his  manner  that  what  he  stated  was  the  simple  fact ; 
and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  mo- 
tive on  his  part  for  concocting  such  an  extraordinary 
falsehood,  — produced  a  singular  effect  upon  his 
hearers. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Where  did  you 
learn  this  rigmarole  of  nonsense  V  "  asked  the  con- 
temptuous Harley. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir,"  returned  the 
clerk,  respectfully  but  firmly. 

"  But,  man,  you  don't  expect  us  to  listen  to  such 
a  cock-and-bull  story  without  a  tittle  of  corroborative 
evidence  !  "  said  Ferguson,  suddenly  facing  round, 
and  endeavoring  to  stare  the  poor  fellow  out  of 
countenance.  If  such  were  the  intention,  it  utterly 
failed  ;  the  whole  soul  of  the  clerk  was  concentrated 
in  one  strenuous  desire  to  have  his  word  of  warning 
heeded  by  the  senior  partner,  and  his  gray  eyes 
were  fastened  eagerly  upon  the  venerable  face  of 
that  dignitary. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  the  last  speaker,  he 
merely  said  :  "  I  have  done  my  duty,  sir  ;  I  can  do 
no  more." 

The  head  of  the  firm  turned  to  the  cashier,  who 
had  remained  a  silent  but  interested  spectator  of 
the  foregoing  scene,  his  eye  intently  scrutinizing  the 
hard,  coarse  features  of  the  Scotchman,  as  if  read- 
ing as  in  a  book  the  workings  of  his  mind. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  affair,  Markham  ?  " 
asked  the  former. 

The  cashier  bowed,  as  was  his  wont  when  ad- 
dressing the  arch-priest  of  Mammon ;  and  taking 
the  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  as  if  by  twirling  it  in 
his  fingers  to  balance  his  ideas,  replied :  "  It  is  a 
mysterious  case,  sir,  certainly.  This  young  man 
seems  to  me  to  have  acted  very  properly  in  thus 
coming  forward,  provided,  of  course,  that  his  state- 
ment be  true.  On  that  point,  I  am  of  opinion,  from 
my  knowledge  of  his  integrity,  honesty,  and  general 
good  conduct,  that  it  is  true  thus  far,  —  namely, 
that  he  is  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth. 

"The  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion  has  been 
formed  are  not  shown,  consequently,  the  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  —  whether,  sir,  you  can  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  judgment  to  act  upon  his 
warning;  or  whether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
high  character,  and  so  forth,  of  Sir  Anthony  Grip* 
hall,  you  would  not  be  justified  in  setting  aside  this 
accusation  as  the  result  of  a  misconception,  or  what 
not,  of  the  real  facts,  on  the  part  of  this  young 
man." 

The  cashier  had  commenced  life  as  a  lawyer's 
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clerk,  hence  the  logical  style  of  his  speech,  which 
had  a  very  diverse  effect  upon  the  three  principals. 

u  Confound  the  fellow  !  Send  him  to  the  right 
about  with  his  twaddle  and  tomfoolery,"  cried  Har- 
ley,  eying  the  delinquent  with  no  kindly  glance. 

"  The  cash  would  set  us  square  again  !  "  remarked 
Ferguson,  thoughtfully. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  senior  partner,  raising 
himself  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  decision,  "  I  can- 
not agree  with  you.  The  risk  is  too  tremendous  to 
be  lightly  run.  At  present,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  our  credit ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  heavy  draft  of  Messrs. 
Gunton's  &  Co.,  the  morning  has  passed  quietly. 
I  must  insist  upon  exercising  my  authority  as  head 
of  this  firm.  The  circumstances,  I  allow,  are  ex- 
traordinary, but  capable  of  easy  solution.  The 
young  man  states  that  within  one  fortnight  from 
this  date  the  whole  of  this  money  will  be  withdrawn, 
with  the  intention  of  utterly  ruining  our  credit, 
since,  in  these  times  and  under  these  difficulties, 
were  we  to  appropriate  this  large  sum,  the  proba- 
bilities of  our  being  able  to  meet  such  a  draft  are 
very  problematical  indeed.  If,  then,  this  occurs  of 
which  he  has  warned  us,  he  merits  reward  and  grati- 
tude ;  if  his  story  turns  out  to  be  false,  he  receives 
his  discharge.  Meanwhile,  I  need  hardly  impress 
upon  your  minds,  gentlemen,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing this  communication  a  close  secret.  As  to  the 
money,  you  will  place  it  in  a  separate  chest,  Mark- 
ham  :  label  it,  and  see  that  not  a  farthing  of  it  is 
touched  till  the  period  of  probation  has  elapsed.  — 
Young  man,  you  may  leave  us." 

The  firm  of  Overplus  &  Co.  still  floated ;  boister- 
ous were  the  waves,  high  the  winds,  crippled  the 
vessel,  but  yet,  on  that  sea  of  disaster,  like  a  noble 
bark  under  jury-masts,  rode  the  once  stately  house  of 
the  venerable  banker.  Here  a  crash,  and  there  a 
crash,  —  here  ruin,  and  there  a  wreck.  Around  and 
afar  off"  the  sound  of  falling  edifices  rang  the  knell  of 
others,  each  involving  its  fellow  in  remorseless  doom. 
Each  day-dawn  brought  fresh  tidings  of  credit  shat- 
tered, enterprises  collapsed,  banks  smashed  ;  whilst, 
athwart  the  gloom,  like  a  flash  of  forked  lightning, 
the  horrid  glare  of  suicide  struck  consternation  in  the 
public  mind.  Amid  the  hurly-burly  of  commercial 
disaster,  the  high  character  of  the  senior  partner, 
his  strict  probity,  his  known  resources,  and  acknowl- 
edged skill  in  controlling  the  storm,  and  piloting 
his  craft  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  fi- 
nance, had  enabled  the  firm  to  hold  its  own,  and  by 
opposing  a  cool  calm  front  to  panic,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  the  most  timid.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict  between  caution  and  confidence. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  bank  one  morning  with 
the  intention  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  sum, 
urged  to  take  this  step  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
wife.  The  senior  partner  noticed  his  appearance, 
came  forward  and  greeted  him.  The  gentleman, 
prepared  for  war,  hardened  his  heart  against  an  ap- 
peal for  mercy,  and  thought  of  his  wife.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, the  head  of  the  firm,  addressing  one  of 
the  paying  cashiers,  requested  him  to  attend  to  the 
individual  in  question,  directly  adding  :  "  Plenty  of 
money,  my  dear  sir,  —  plenty  in  the  cellars  : 
no  inconvenience  in  the  world  !  "  an  assumption  of 
unconcern  which  so  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the 
client,  that  he  bowed  himself  out,  preferring  to  en- 
counter a  curtain  lecture  to  stultifying  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  stability  of  the  firm  of  Overplus  & 


Co.  Still,  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  to  the 
partners  was  almost  intolerable  ;  and  as  day  after 
day  passed,  and  Sir  Anthony  gave  no  sign,  whilst, 
to  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  Harley,  the  cash 
which  would  have  instantly  relieved  them  of  all 
trouble  was  lying  untouched  in  the  coffers,  that 
gentleman  vented  his  spleen  upon  the  unfortunate 
Scotchman,  leading  him  such  a  life  of  misery  as  only 
the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  perhaps  the  de- 
sire of  triumph  over  his  adversary,  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  sustain.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion the  clerk  might  have  given,  however  disagree- 
able the  warning  to  the  sanguine  junior  partner,  yet 
it  redounded  little  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  that 
he  should  have  gloated  over  the  approaching  misery 
of  dismissal,  which  seemed  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  Scotchman's  falsehood. 

But  Harley  seemed  to  have  taken  a  personal  view 
of  the  matter ;  the  true  reason  of  his  bitterness 
against  McAdam  being  the  deference  paid  to  his 
story  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the  adoption  by 
that  sagacious  veteran  of  an  antagonistic  line  of  pol- 
icy. So  far  had  Harley  carried  this  feeling,  that  on 
several  occasions  of  pressing  danger  he  had  boldly 
advocated  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
baronet's  deposit  to  meet  the  emergency ;  but  in 
vain ;  his  coadjutor  remained  firm  ;  and  even  Fer- 
guson expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
meddling  with  the  money  till  the  appointed  time  had 
expired.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eventful  day  which  was  to  decide  the 
future  of  McAdam.  The  partners  were  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave,  ready  to  pass  sentence  on  the  cul- 
prit, or  to  congratulate  themselves  on  an  escape 
from  certain  destruction.  "  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Har- 
ley, mockingly,  "  that  young  scoundrel  has  been 
playing  a  deep  game,  depend  upon  it.  On  my  life, 
I  believe  the  fellow  is  a  spy,  a  sneaking,  Jesuitical 
hypocrite,  who  has  been  doing  his  utmost  to  ruin 
us  I" 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  the  poor  fellow,"  re- 
marked Ferguson,  a  kind-hearted,  generously  dis- 
posed man.  "  As  Markham  said,  even  if  the  affair 
does  not  turn  out  as  McAdam  anticipated,  yet  the 
reasons  for  his  statement  may  be  valid." 

"  Valid  or  not,  I  stick  to  my  text.  Either  he  gives 
us  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  plot,  this  very  day, 
or  he  leaves  our  service,"  said  Harley,  haughtily. 

"  I  agree  with  Ferguson;  you  are  unjust  to  this 
Scotch  lad.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  credit  has 
been  upheld  without  the  aid  of  this  money.  I  can- 
not believe  that  McAdam  has  been  actuated  by  any 
but  good  motives,"  remarked  the  senior  partner. 

"  You  are  both  blind,  completely  blind,  to  the 
fact  of  the  case :  I  believe,  on  my  conscience,  that 
the  fellow  put  us  off  with  this  trumped-up  story 
solely  to  prevent  our  utilizing  the  cash,"  persisted 
Harley. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harley,"  said  Ferguson, 
promptly,  "I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  pounds  that 
this  fellow  clears  himself,  either  by  the  actual 
event  or  by  satisfactory  explanation." 

"  Done  ! "  cried  the  fiery  junior. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  forget  yourselves :  this  is  no 
place  for  gambling,"  remarked  the  head  of  the 
firm,  rebukingly.  "  Come,  let  us  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, and  proceed  to  business." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  trio  commenced  their 
labors  when  the  cashier  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Markham,  what  is  it  ? "  inquired  the 
senior  partner,  removing  his  glasses  from  his  nose, 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
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"  A  draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
Sir  Anthony  Griphall,"  said  the  cashier,  quietly. 

The  partners  glanced  at  each  other,  astounded. 

"  Eh  ?  you  're  joking  surely  ?  "  exclaimed  Harley, 
■whose  face  wore  a  somewhat  sheepish,  crestfallen 
expression. 

"  Here  it  is,  sir ;  you  can  inspect  it  yourself." 

The  senior  partner  was  deeply  moved ;  his 
venerable,  kindly  visage  clouded  over  with  just 
indignation,  not  unmingled  with  alarm;  but  grad- 
ually anger  at  the  base  treachery  of  the  renowned 
firm  of  Griphall  overcame  all  considerations  of  pru- 
dence. 

"  Pay  the  money,  Markham,  every  farthing,  just 
as  they  sent  it.  Let  me  know  when  the  clerk  is 
ready  to  leave." 

"  Well,  Harley,  how  do  you  feel  ?  a  trifle  lighter  ?  " 
exclaimed  Ferguson,  as  the  cashier  retired. 

"  Yes,  I  confess  that  I  was  wrong.  What  a 
dastardly  trick  of  that  shrivelled-up  old  scamp,  Sir 
Anthony  ! 

"  A  cruel,  cruel  plot,  Harley,"  said  the  head  of 
the  firm,  sadly.  "  But  for  the  warning  given  us,  it 
would  have  been  but  too  successful." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  —  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
it,"  agreed  Ferguson. 

"The  old  rascal  ought  to  be  horsewhipped.  A 
thousand,  was  n't  it,  Harley  ?     Ha,  ha  ! " 

The  cashier  announced  that  Sir  Anthony's  clerk 
was  preparing  to  leave  with  the  cash.  The  head 
of  the  firm  passed  into  the  outer  office,  and  con- 
fronted the  clerk  of  the  renowned  millionnaire. 

"  Tell  Sir  Anthony,  with  my  compliments,  that 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  his 
earliest  benefactor,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly  ;  then, 
taking  no  further  heed  of  the  astonished  messenger, 
retraced  his  steps  into  his  sanctum,  after  beckoning 
the  Scotchman,  McAdam,  to  follow  him.  Having 
seated  himself,  he  addressed  the  latter  :  "  We  are 
much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  McAdam,  for  saving  us 
from  a  very  unpleasant  predicament  ,•  but  before 
expressing  our  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  we  labor,  in  a  practical  manner,  we  should 
wish  to  learn  from  your  lips  the  source  whence 
you  obtained  the  information  requisite  to  put  us  on 
our  guard." 

"  From  my  sister's  husband,  sir,  who  is  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  the  baronet,  and  who  will  certainly 
be  discharged,  now  that  the  secret  of  the  plot  is 
made  known." 

"  We  will  provide  for  him,"  remarked  the  senior 
partner,  shortly.     "  Well,  sir,  what  else  ?  " 

"  My  brother-in-law  was  dining  at  a  coffee-house 
in  Cheapside,  when  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  the  baronet's  confidential  clerk  and  the 
baronet's  nephew,  implying  the  intention  of  Sir 
Anthony  to  ruin  you,  if  possible ;  this  being  in 
revenge  for  a  slight  you  once  put  upon  him  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  many  years  ago.  My  brother  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
me,  under  a  promise  not  to  reveal  his  name,  in 
order  that  I  might  put  you  on  your  guard,  sir." 

"  How  will  this  affect  your  brother-in-law  ? " 
asked  Harley. 

"  He  was  seen  by  the  two  gentlemen,  and,  though 
he  appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
their  suspicions  were  evidently  aroused ;  in  fact, 
they  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  ever  since." 

"  We  shall  not  forget  you,  Mr.  McAdam,"  re- 
marked the  head  of  the  firm,  as  he  signed  the  young 
man  to  retire. 

Nor  did  he  forget  him ;  for  within  a  few  years  of 


the  extraordinary  attempt  to  ruin  the  firm  of  Over- 
plus &  Co.  by  Sir  Anthony  Griphall,  the  name  of 
Hector  McAdam  was  enrolled  among  the  partners 
of  that  once  more  flourishing  concern  ;  the  next 
junior,  Harley,  having  atoned  for  his  harshness  by 
supporting  the  Scotchman's  interests  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Browning's  new  poem  is  the  literary  sensation 
of  the  season. 

The  Song  of  Miriam,  an  unknown  work  of  Schu- 
bert, was  recently  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London. 

M.  Sardou  lately  read  his  new  play  of  the  De- 
vote at  the  Gymnase.  It  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Echo,  the  new  evening  London  paper,  is 
printed  by  two  of  Marinoni's  machines,  which  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  producing  80,000  copies  an 
hour.  A  press  to  produce  subscribers  at  a  similar 
rate  would  not  be  a  bad  invention. 

Mozart's  monument  in  Vienna,  injured  some 
months  ago,  has  again  been  despoiled  by  unscrupu- 
lous admirers.  The  medallion  portrait  of  the  com- 
poser, a  candelabrum,  and  an  inscription  all  in 
bronze,  have  been  carried  off"  bodily. 

The  London  Bookseller  says  that,  "  The  New 
England  Tragedies,"  by  Longfellow,  contain  "  pas- 
sages of  grace  and  tenderness  equal  to  any  of 
his  previous  works  ;  and  one  of  the  scenes  in  '  En- 
dicott '  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  tender  pathos 
by  any  living  poet." 

The  Figaro  having  mentioned  a  rumor  of  the 
approaching  publication  of  Mdlle.  Schneider's  Me- 
moirs, she  writes  in  reply  :  "  I  do  not  find  that  I 
have  sufficient  talent  to  compose  the  story  of  my  life, 
but  I  have  quite  enough  not  to  allow  it  to  be  written 
by  any  other  person." 

Pretty  Patti-Caux  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 
This  was  known  before ;  but  a  piece  of  news  that 
has  painfully  surprised  the  Parisian  musical  public 
is,  that  she  has  signed  an  engagement  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera  which  binds  her 
up  to  the  year  1871. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Bazille 
has  called  attention  to  a  new  disease  which  has 
attacked  the  vine  in  some  parts  of  France,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  rapidly  contagious.  This  dis- 
ease has  been  discovered  to  be  a  parasitic,  the  para- 
site being  a  species  of  aphis. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  book  of  travels  from  Capt. 
Burton,  the  intrepid  traveller,  under  the  title  of 
"  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil,"  with 
a  full  account  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and 
of  an  expedition  down  the  great  river  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, from  Sahara  to  the  sea,  a  journey  of  1,500 
miles,  in  a  canoe. 

Famine  is  again  imminent  in  India.  The  failure 
of  the  crops  at  Jeypore,  according  to  the  English- 
man, has  been  almost  total.  "  Should  rain  be  de- 
layed another  fortnight,"  says  the  Friend  of  India, 
"  nothing  can  save  the  country  from  a  lamentable 
famine.     Already,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
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pasturage  should  be  most  abundant,  cattle  are  being 
driven  away  in  vast  numbers  towards  Bundelcund 
and  Malwa.  From  Marwar  a  stream  of  emigration 
flows  uninterruptedly.  Strings  of  carts,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  to  he  met  with  on  all 
sides,  fleeing  from  their  ill-fated  country." 

The  long-talked-of  French  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  is  at  length  about  fo  start;  M.  Gustave 
Lambert  has  succeeded  in  collecting  the  sum  he 
required,  namely  20,000fM  to  defray  its  expenses. 
He  is  now  at  Cherbourg,  superintending  the  equip- 
ment of  his  vessel,  significantly  christened  La  Foi, 
and  will  sail  early  in  the  spring  for  his  adventurous 
voyage. 

WlTH  the  reappearance  of  powdered  hair,  Lon- 
don seems  to  be  readopting  some  other  of  the  fash- 
ions of  a  hundred  years  ago.  According  to  the 
English  journals,  the  streets  of  London  are  disgraced 
by  outrages  which  a  little  while  ago  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  ;  and  the  highwayman 
on  country  roads  is  again  becoming  an  institu- 
tion. In  the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  a  mounted 
robber,  with  pistol  and  all  complete,  has  made 
his  appearance,  to  the  consternation  of  the  way- 
farers. 

The  eminent  jurist,  M.  Henrion  de  Pensey,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  to  MM.  Laplace,  Chaptal, 
and  Berthollet,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  of  their  day  :  "  I  regard  the  discovery  of  a 
dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  than  the  discov- 
ery of  a  star;  for  we  have  always  stars  enough,  but 
we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes."  The  Leader 
dedicates  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Pensey  a  discov- 
ery recently  made  by  M.  Desmartis,  namely,  that 
the  galls  of  the  Lotus  Esculentis  are  valuable  in  cook- 
ery, having  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  the  best  Peri- 
gord  truffle. 

The  first  number  of  Der  Salon  —  the  clever  Ger- 
man monthly  magazine  edited  by  Dr.  .Julius  Roden- 
berg  —  contained  a  poem  by  the  great  lyrist,  Geibel, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Geibel  hailed 
the  King  as  the  head  of  free  and  constitutional  Ger- 
many :  an  offence  for  which  the  singular  sovereign 
of  Bavaria  has  taken  away  the  poet's  pension.  Gei- 
bel has  left  Munich ;  and  his  fellow  poet,  Heyse, 
has  thrown  up  lik  salary  and  place  at  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  he  shares  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Gei- 
bel in  his  stirring  lines.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  unmiti- 
gated folly  on  the  King's  part,  Munich  has  lost  her 
two  chief  literary  celebrities.  Public  opinion  in 
Bavaria  strongly  condemns  the  act. 

Whejt,  some  years  ago,  the  chamberlain  of  the 
wife  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  Tras- 
lin,  murdered  the  Duchess,  he  was  convicted  for  the 
murder,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  committed 
suicide  in  prison,  so  at  least  it  was  said,  and  thus  the 
shame  of  a  great  nobleman  of  the  court  appearing  on 
the  scaffold  was  prevented.  But  there  were  many 
who  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  asserted  that  the 
Duke  was  still  alive.  For  some  years  a  man,  said 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  lived  in  Gower  Street,  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  by 
the  name  "  The  Evil  Conscience."  This  man  has 
just  shot  himself.  No  papers  were  found  after  his 
death.  All  that  was  discovered  was  a  copy  of  a 
work  by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  in  a  closet,  and 
on  the  titlepage  was  written  "  Choiseul-Traslin, 
18.32." 


The  Spectator  preaches  an  excellent  sermon 
apropos  of  the  death  of  the  wild  young  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  Marquisate,  which  was  unim- 
portant, Lord  Hastings,  twentieth  or  so  Baron  Grey 
de  Ruthyn,  and  fourteenth  or  so  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
with  a  fortune  nominally  of  £  30,000  a  year,  and 
really  of  about  £18,000,  had,  at  twenty-one,  a  posi- 
tion which  can  be  equalled  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  youth,  health,  wealth,  distinction,  and 
political  power.  Every  society  was  open  to  him, 
any  marriage  easy  to  him,  any  form  of  life  possible 
to  him,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  the  effort  to  attain  any 
position  in  the  State  he  was  from  the  first  where 
other  and  successful  men  are  at  forty-five.  He 
must  have  had  sound  brains  too,  originally,  to  have 
succeeded  as  he  did  for  two  years,  and  a  courage 
which,  wretchedly  as  it  was  used,  it  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  not  to  admire,  —  a  courage  which  we 
may  call  recklessness,  but  which  was,  externally  at 
least,  very  like  the  fortitude  under  adversity  of  bet- 
ter men,  and  which  in  any  line  of  life  would  have 
doubled  his  powers.  He  chose  the  'exciting'  life, 
found  it  a  bore,  tried  to  escape  ennui  by  plunging 
deeper,  found  that  a  bore  too,  and  died  at  twenty- 
six  without  having  even  achieved  success  in  his  own 
poor  walk,  without  having  won  the  stake,  without 
having  achieved  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf,  with- 
out having  earned  the  poor  right  to  popularity 
among  turfmen.  Six  years  of  extremely  little  en- 
joyment—  for  he  cannot  have  enjoyed  bis  own 
atrociously  vulgar  lavishness  —  ended  in  the  total 
ruin  of  a  great  house  as  old  as  the  dynasty.  That, 
wholly  apart  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter, 
is  the  sort  of  result  the  infinite  majority  of  such 
men  get  out  of  such  lives.  Here  and  there,  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  a  Lord  Saltire  may  turn  up, 
but  even  among  the  minority  of  successful  men  the 
result  is  usually  a  Steyne.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
risk  five  chances  of  ruin  for  a  sixth  chance  of  devel- 
oping into  a  Steyne?  To  outsiders  the  odds  seem 
certainly  a  little  heavy." 

In  the  course  of  a  history  of  the  turf  career  of 
the  luckless  young  man,  the  News  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  last  days. 

"  The  late  Marquis  had  been  abroad  all  the  sum- 
mer in  his  yacht,  but  no  northern  breezes  could  fan 
him  back  to  health.  He  came  to  Doncaster  from 
Norway  on  crutches,  and  looking  very  ill  and  ner- 
vous, and  well  he  might,  as,  instead  of  having  a  St. 
Leger  winner,  he  had  only  the  lean  comfort  of  a 
veterinary  certificate  from  Mr.  Mavor.  At  the 
First  October  he  was  on  Newmarket  heath  in  a 
basket  carriage,  which  he  only  quitted  to  say  a  word 
to  the  pretty  Athena,  '  which  once  was  mare  of 
mine,'  when  she  was  led  back  a  winner.  As  at 
Doncaster,  he  did  not  go  beyond  '  a  pony  '  or  two. 
'Mind,  I'm  to  have  this  paid,'  said  one  Ring  man, 
when  he  booked  it  to  him,  and  after  that  week  they 
saw  him  no  more.  Nearly  seven  seasons  had  passed 
by  since  he  first  came,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  fresh  from 
Eton  to  Newmarket ;  and  he  left  it  a  shattered  man, 
only  to  die.  He  spent  some  time  at  Folkestone, 
and  visited  town  for  a  few  days  before  he  set  out  for 
a  winter  sojourn  with  his  wife  on  the  Nile.  Some 
few  friends  dared  to  hope  that  he  might  come  back 
a  new  man,  and  live  quietly  in  his  old  country  home, 
and  train  the  foals  by  The  Duke.  It  was  not  to  be. 
'  All  the  wheels  were  down,'  and  now  the  fourth 
and  the  last  Marquis  of  Hastings  only  lives  in  race- 
course story." 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

By    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HUGH    STANliURY   SMOKES   HIS   PIPE. 

Nora  Rowley,  when  she  went  to  bed,  after  her 
walk  to  Niddon  Park  in  company  with  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  was  full  of  wrath  against  him.  But  she  could 
not  own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she  even 
confess  to  herself,  —  though  she  was  breaking  her 
heart,  —  that  there  really  existed  for  her  the  slight- 
est cause  of  grief.  But  why  had  he  been  so  stern  to 
her  ?  Why  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  un- 
civil to  her  ?  He  had  called  her  "  dainty,"  meaning 
to  imply  by  the  epithet  that  she  was  one  of  the  but- 
terflies of  the  day,  caring. for  nothing  but  sunshine 
and  an  opportunity  of  fluttering  her  silly  wings. 
She  had  understood  well  what  he  meant.  Of  course 
he  was  right  to  be  cold  to  her  if  his  heart  was  cold, 
but  he  need  not  have  insulted  her  by  his  ill-concealed 
rebukes.  Had  he  been  kind  to  her,  he  might  have 
rebuked  her  as  much  as  he  liked.  She  quite  ap- 
preciated the  delightful  intimacy  of  a  loving  word  of 
counsel  from  the  man  she  loved,  —  how  nice  it  is,  as 
it  were,  to  play  at  marriage,  and  to  hear  beforehand 
something  of  the  pleasant  weight  of  gentle  marital 
authority.  But  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  in 
his  manner  to  her.  He  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty,  —  and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she  thought, 
that  she  might  learn  thereby,  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, would  he  have  any  other  tale  to  tell 
her.  If  he  had  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been 
silent  ?  Did  he  think  that  she  was  subject  to  his 
rebuke  merely  because  she  lived  under  his  moth- 
er's roof?  She  would  surely  show  him  that  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Clock  House  gave  him  no  such  author- 
ity over  her.  Then,  amidst  her  wrath  and  despair, 
she  cried  herself  asleep. 

While  she  was  sobbing  in  bed,  he  was  sitting,  with 
a  short  black  pipe  stuck  into  his  mouth,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  churchyard  wall  opposite.  Before  he  had 
left  the  house,  he  and  Priscilla  had  spoken  together 
for  some  minutes  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Of  course  she  was  wrong  to  see  him,"  said  Pris- 
cilla.    "  I  hesitate   to  wound  her  by  so  saying,  — 


though  I  did  tell  her  so,  when  she  asked  me,  — 
because  I  think  she  has  been  ill  used.  But  she  could 
have  lost  nothing  by  declining  his  visit." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  Trevelyan  swears  that  he 
will  never  receive  her  again  if  she  received  him." 

"  He  must  unswear  it,"  said  Priscilla,  "  that  is  all. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  man  should  take  a 
girl  from  her  home,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  then 
throw  her  off  for  so  little  of  an  offence  as  this.  She 
might  compel  him  by  law  to  take  her  back." 

"  What  would  she  get  by  that  ?  " 

"  Little  enough,"  said  Priscilla  ;  "  and  it  was  little 
enough  she  got  by  marrying  him.  She  would  have 
had  bread,  and  meat,  and  raiment  without  being 
married,  I  suppose." 

"  But  it  was  a  love-match." 

"  Yes  ;  —  and  now  she  is  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
and  he  is  roaming  about  in  London.  He  has  to  pay 
ever  so  much  a  year  for  his  love-match,  and  she  is 
crushed  into  nothing  by  it.  How  long  will  she  have 
to  remain  here,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason 
against  her  remaining  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ?  " 

"  For  me  personally,  none.  Were  she  much  worse 
than  I  think  she  is,  I  should  not  care  in  the  least  for 
myself,  if  I  thought  that  we  were  doing  her  good,  — 
helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can't  hurt  me.  I 
am  so  fixed,  and  dry,  and  established,  that  nothing 
anybody  says  will  affect  me.  But  mamma  does  n't 
like  it." 

"  What  is  it  she  dislikes  ?  " 

"  The  idea  that  she  is  harboring  a  married  woman, 
of  whom  people  say,  at  least,  that  she  has  a  lover." 

"  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  because  people  are  slan- 
derers ?  " 

"  Why  should  mamma  suffer  because  this  woman, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her,  has  been  imprudent  ?  If 
she  were  your  wife,  Hugh  —  " 

*  God  forbid  !  " 

"  If  we  were  in  any  way  bound  to  her,  of  course 
we  would  do  our  duty.  But  if  it  makes  mamma 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  you  will  .not  press  it.  I  think 
Mrs.  Merton  has  spoken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt 
Stanbury  has  written  such  letters  !  " 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Fiislds,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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"  Who  cares  for  Aunt  Jemima  '?  " 

"  Everybody  cares  ibr  her,  —  except  you  and  I. 
And  now  this  man  who  has  been  here  asking  the 
servant  questions  has  upset  her  greatly.  Even  your 
coming  has  done  so,  knowing,  as  she  does,  that  you 
have  come,  not  to  see  us,  but  to  make  inquiries 
about  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  is  so  annoyed  by  it 
that  she  does  not  sleep." 

M  Do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  away  at  once  ?  " 
asked  Hugh,  almost  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Certainly  not.  That  would  be  impossible.  We 
have  agreed  to  take  her,  and  must  bear  with  it. 
And  I  would  not  have  her  moved  from  this,  if  I 
thought  that  if  she  stayed  awhile  it  might  be  ar- 
ranged that  she  might  return  from  us  direct  to  her 
husband." 

"  I  shall  try  that,  of  course,  —  now." 

"  But  if  he  will  not  have  her,  —  if  he  be  so  obsti- 
nate, so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  —  do  not  have  her 
here  longer  than  you  can  help." 

Then  Hugh  explained  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Lady  Rowley  were  to  be  in  England  in  the  spring, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  poor 
woman  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to  look  for  a  home 
before  that. 

"  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must,"  said  Priscilla.  "  But 
eight  months  is  a  long  time." 

Hugh  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on  the  church 
wall  in  a  moody,  unhappy  state  of  mind.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  done  so  well  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt 
sure,  almost  sure,  that  she  would  have  refused  to  see 
that  pernicious  troubler  of  the  peace  of  families. 
In  this  he  found  that  he  had  been  disappointed ;  but 
he  had  not  expected  that  Priscilla  would  have  been 
so  much  opposed  to  the  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  about  the  house,  and  then  he  had  been  buoyed 
up  by  the  anticipation  of  some  delight  in  meeting 
Nora  Rowley.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  her  to  keep  his  spirits  from  flagging. 
He  had  seen  her,  and  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  thinking.  He  had  seen 
her,  and  had  had  every  possible  advantage  on 
his  side.  What  could  any  man  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  walking  home  with  the  girl  he  loved 
through  country  lanes  of  a  summer. evening  ?  They 
had  been  an  hour  together,  —  or  might  have  been, 
had  he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview.  But  the 
words  which  had  been  spoken  between  them  had 
had  no  slightest  interest,  —  unless  it  were  that  they 
had  tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him  and 
her  wider  than  ever.  He  had  asked  her,  —  he 
thought  that  he  had  asked,  —  whether  it  would 
grieve  her  to  abandon  that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of 
life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  she  had 
replied,  that  she  would  never  abandon  it  of  her  own 
accord.  Of  course  she  had  intended  him  to  take 
her  at  her  word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy  smoke,  as  he 
attempted  to  make  himself  believe  that  this  was  all 
for  the  best.  What  would  such  a  one  as  he  was  do 
with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see,  that  mar- 
riage itself  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  how  could 
it  be  good  either  for  him  or  her  that  they  should  be  tied 
together  by  a  long  engagement  ?  Such  a  future  would 
not  at  all  suit  the  purpose  of  his  life.  In  his  life  ab- 
solute freedom  would  be  needed,  —  freedom  from 
unnecessary  ties,  freedom  from  unnecessary  burdens. 
His  income  was  most  precarious,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  make  it  less  so  by  submission  to  any 
closer  literary  thraldom.  And  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  Bohemian,  —  too  much  of  a  Bohemian  to  en- 


joy a  domestic  fireside  with  children  and  slippers. 
To  be  free  to  go  where  he  liked,  and  when  he  liked ; 
to  think  as  he  pleased ;  to  be  driven  nowhere  by 
conventional  rules  ;  to  use  his  days,  Sundays  as  well 
as  Mondays,  as  he  pleased  to  use  them ;  to  turn  Re- 
publican, if  his  mind  should  take  him  that  way,  — 
or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Red  Indian,  if  he  wished 
it,  and  in  so  turning  to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  but 
himself,  —  that  was  the  life  which  he  had  planned 
for  himself.  His  Aunt  Stanbury  had  not  read  his 
character  altogether  wrongly,  as  he  thought,  when 
she  had  once  declared  that  decency  and  godliness 
were  both  distasteful  to  him.  Would  it  not  be  dis- 
traction to  such  a  one  as  he  was  to  fall  into  a  long, 
interminable  engagement  with  any  girl,  let  her  be 
ever  so  sweet ! 

But  yet,  he  felt  as  he  sat  there  filling  pipe  after 
pipe,  smoking  away  till  past  midnight,  that  though 
he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  trammels,  though  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  matrimony,  either  present  or  in 
prospect,  —  he  felt  that  he  had  within  his  breast  a 
double  identity,  and  that  that  other  division  of  him- 
self would  be  utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  idea  of  love.  Whence  was  to  come 
his  poetry,  the  romance  of  his  life,  the  springs  of 
clear  water  in  which  his  ignoble  thoughts  were  to 
be  dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if  love  was 
to  be  banished  altogether  from  the  list  of  delights 
that  were  possible  to  him  ?  And  then  he  began  to 
speculate  on  love,  —  that  love  of  which  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  some  sparkle  was  neces- 
sary to  give  light  to  his  life.  Was  it  not  the  one 
particle  of  divine  breath  given  to  man,  of  which  he 
had  heard  since  he  was  a  boy. 

And  how  was  this  love  to  be  come  at,  and  was  it 
to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an  idea  ?  Was 
it  a  pleasure  J;o  be  reached,  or  a  mystery  that 
charmed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  distance,  —  a  dis- 
tance that  never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  reached  ?  Was  love  to  be  ever  a 
delight,  vague  as  is  that  feeling  of  unattainable 
beauty  which  far-off  mountains  give,  when  you  know 
that  you  can  never  place  yourself  amidst  their  un- 
seen valleys  ?  And  if  Love  could  be  reached,  — 
the  Love  of  which  the  poets  sing,  and  of  which  his 
own  heart  was  ever  singing,  —  what  were  to  be  its 
pleasures  ?  To  press  a  hand,  to  kiss  a  lip,  to  clasp 
a  waist,  to  hear  even  the  low  voice  of  the  vanquished 
confessing  loved  one  as  she  hides  her  blushing  cheek 
upon  your  shoulder,  —  what  is  it  all  but  to  have 
reached  the  once  mysterious  valley  of  your  far-off 
mountain,  and  to  have  found  that  it  is  as  other  val- 
leys, rocks  and  stones,  with  a  little  grass  and  a  thin 
stream  of  running  water  ?  But  beyond  that  press- 
ing of  the  hand,  and  that  kissing  of  the  lips,  —  be- 
yond that  short-lived  pressure  of  the  plumage  which 
is  common  to  birds  and  men,  —  what  could  Love  do 
beyond  that  ?  There  were  children  with  dirty  faces, 
and  household  bills,  and  a  wife  who  must,  perhaps,  al- 
ways darn  the  stockings,  —  and  be  sometimes  cross. 
Was  Love  to  bend  only  to  this,  —  a  dull  life,  with  a 
woman  who  had  lost  the  sheen  from  her  cheeks, 
and  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  and  the  music  from  her 
voice,  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the  grace 
from  her  step,  and  whose  waist  an  arm  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  span  ?  Did  the  Love  of  the  poets 
lead  to  that,  and  that  only  ?  Then,  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke,  there  came  upon  him  some  dim  idea 
of  self-abnegation,  —  that  the  mysterious  valley 
among  the  mountains,  the  far-off  prospect  of  which 
was  so  charming  to  him,  —  which  made  the  poetry 
of  his  life,  was,  in  fact,  the  capacity  of  caring  more 
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for  other  human  beings  than  for  himself.  The 
beauty  of  it  all  was  not  so  much  in  the  thing  loved 
as  in  the  loving.  "  Were  she  a  cripple,  hunch- 
backed, eyeless,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  might  be 
the  same.  Only,  she  must  be  a  woman."  Then  he 
blew  off  a  great  cloud  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bed 
lost  amidst  poetry,  philosophy,  love,  and  tobacco. 

It  had  been  arranged  overnight  that  he  was  to 
start  the  next  morning  at  half  past   seven,   and 
Priscilla  had  promised  to  give   him  his   breakfast 
before  he  went.     Priscilla,  of  course,  kept  her  word. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  would  take  a  grim 
pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make  the  tea  at  any 
possible  hour,  —  at  five,  at  four,  if  it  were  needed, 
—  and  who  would  never  want  to  go  to  bed  again 
when  the  ceremony   was  performed.     But    when 
Nora  made  her  appearance,  —  Nora,  who  had  been 
called  dainty,  —  both  Priscilla  and  Hugh  were  sur- 
prised.    They  could  not  say  why  she  was  there,  — 
nor  could  Nora  tell  herself.     She  had  not  forgiven 
him.     She  had  no  thought  of  being  gentle  and  loving 
to  him.     She  declared  to  herself  that  she  had  no 
wish  of  saying  good  by  to  him  once  again.     But  yet 
she  was  in  the  room  waiting  for  him,  when  he  came 
down  to  his  breakfast.     She  had  been  unable   to 
sleep,  and  had  reasoned  with  herself  as  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  lying  in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred 
to  be  up  and  out  of  the  house.     It  was  true  that  she 
had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  at  seven  any  morning 
sin6e  she  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  more  active  on 
this  special  morning.     There  was  a  noise  in   the 
house,  and  she  never  could  sleep  when  there  was  a 
noise.     She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  going 
down  because  she  wished  to  see  Hugh  Stanbury, 
but  she  was  equally  sure  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  her  to  be  deterred  from  going  down  simply  be- 
cause the  man  was  there.     So  she  descended  to  the 
parlor,  and  was  standing  near  the  open   window 
when  Stanbury  bustled  into  the  room,  some  quarter 
of  an  hour   after  the   proper  time.     Priscilla   was 
there    also,  guessing  something   of  the   truth,  and 
speculating  whether  these  two  young  people,  should 
they  love   each  other,  would  be  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  such  love.     There  must  be  marriages,  — 
if  only  that  the  world  might  go  on  in  accordance 
with  the  Creator's  purpose.     But,  as  far  as  Priscilla 
could  see,  blessed  were  they  who  were  not  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  scheme.     To  her  eyes  all  days 
seemed  to  be  days  of  wrath,  and  all  times,  times  of 
tribulation.     And  it  was  all  mere  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.     To  go  on  and  bear  it  till  one  was 
dead,  —  helping  others  to  bear  it,  if  such  help  might 
be  of  avail,  —  that  was  her  theory  of  life.     To  make 
it  pleasant  by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  or 
even  by  falling  in  love,  was,  to  her  mind,  a  vain 
crunching  of  ashes  between  the  teeth.     Not  to  have 
ill  things  said  of  her  and  of  hers,  not  to  be  dis- 
graced, not  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  some  human 
effort,  not  to  have  actually  to  starve,  —  such  was  the 
extent  of  her  ambition  in  this  world.     And  for  the 
next,  —  she  felt  so  assured  of  the  goodness  of  God 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  doubt  of  happi- 
ness in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eternal.     Her  doubt 
was  this,  whether  it  was  really  the  next  world  which 
would  be  eternal.     Of  eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; 
but  might  there  not  be  many  worlds  ?   These  things, 
however,  she  kept  almost  entirely  to  herself. 

"  You  down  ! "  Priscilla  had  said. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  heard  you 
all  moving.  And  the  morning  is  so  fine,  and  I 
hought  that  perhaps  you  would  go  out  and  walk 


after  your  brother  has  gone."     Priscilla   promised 
that  she  would  walk,  and  then  the  tea  was  made. 

"  Your  sister  and  I  are  going  out  for  an  early 
walk,"  said  Nora,  when  she  was  greeted  by  Stan- 
bury. Priscilla  said  nothing,  but  thought  she  un- 
derstood it  all. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  said  Hugh. 
Nora,  remembering  how  very  little  he  had  made  of 
his  opportunity  on  the  evening  before,  did  not  be- 
lieve him. 

The  eggs  and  fried  bacon  were  eaten  in  a  hurry, 
and  very  little  was  said.  Then  there  came  the 
moment  for  parting.  The  brother  and  sister  kissed 
each  other,  and  Hugh  took  Nora  by  the  hand.  "  I 
hope  you  make  yourself  happy  here,"  he  said. 

"  O  yes ;  if  it  were  only  for  myself  I  should 
want  nothing." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Trevelyan." 
"  The  best  will  be  to  make  him  and  every  one 
understand  that  the  fault  is  altogether  his,  and  not 
Emily's." 

"  The  best  will  be  to  make  each  think  that  there 
has  been  no  real  fault,"  said  Hugh. 

"  There  should  be  no  talking  of  faults,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. "  Let  the  husband  take  his  wife  back,  —  as 
he  is  bound  to  do." 

These  words  occupied  hardly  a  minute  in  the 
saying,  but  during  that  minute  Hugh  Stanbury 
held  Nora  by  the  hand.  He  held  it  fast.  She 
would  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  but  neither  would 
she  return  his  pressure  by  the  muscle  of  a  single 
finger.  What  right  had  he  to  press  her  hand  ;  or 
to  make  any  sign  of  love,  any  pretence  of  loving, 
when  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  not  good  enough  for  him  ?  Then  he  started, 
and  Nora  and  Priscilla  put  on  their  hats  and  left 
the  house. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Niddon  Park,"  said  Nora. 
"  To  Niddon  Park  again  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  it  is  so  beautiful !     And  I  should  like  to 
see  it  by  the  morning   light.      There  is  plenty  of 
time." 

So  they  walked  to  Niddon  Park  in  the  morning, 
as  they  had  done  on  the  preceding  evening.  Their 
conversation  at  first  regarded  Trevelyan  and  his 
wife,  and  the  old  trouble  ;  but  Nora  could  not  keep 
herself  from  speaking  of  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"  He  would  not  have  come,"  she  said,  "  unless 
Louis  had  sent  him  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  have  come  now,  I  think." 
"  Of  course   not ;  —  why    should    he  ?  —  before 
Parliament  was  hardly  over  too  ?     But  he  won't 
remain  in  town  now,  —  will  he  ?  " 

"  He  says  somebody  must  remain,  —  and  I  think 
he  will  be  in  London  till  near  Christmas." 

"  How  disagreeable  !  But  I  suppose  he  does  n't 
care.  It 's  all  the  same  to  a  man  like  him.  They 
don't  shut  the  clubs  up,  I  daresay.  Will  he  come 
here  at  Christmas  ?  " 

"  Either  then  or  for  the  New  Year,  — just  for  a 
day  or  two." 

"  We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  suppose  ? "  said 
Nora. 

"  That  must  depend  on  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. 

"  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lead,  —  to  de- 
pend upon  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  must  be  mad  ! 
Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  care  for  what 
your  brother  says  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan." 
"  He  is  very  fond  of  your  brother,  and  I  suppose 
men  friends  do  listen  to  each  other.     They  never 
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seem  to  listen  to  women.  Don't  you  think  that,  af- 
ter all,  they  despise  women  ?  They  look  on  them 
as  dainty  foolish  things." 

"  Sometimes  women  despise  men,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. 

"  Not  very  often,  —  do  they  ?  And  then  women 
are  so  dependent  on  men.  A  woman  can  get  noth- 
ing without  a  man." 

"  I  manage  to  get  on  somehow,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  No,  you  don't,  Miss  Stanbury,  if  you  think  of 
it.     You  want  mutton.     And  who  kills  the  sheep  ?  " 

"  But  who  cooks  it  ?  " 

"  But  the  men-cooks  are  the  best,"  said  Nora ; 
"  and  the  men-tailors,  and  the  men  to  wait  at  table, 
and  the  men-poets,  and  the  men-painters,  and  the 
men-nurses.  All  the  things  that  women  do,  men  do 
better." 

"  There  are  two  things  they  can't  do,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  can't  suckle  babies,  and  they  can't  forget 
themselves." 

"  About  the  babies,  of  course  not.  As  for  forget- 
ting themselves,  —  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  can 
forget  myself.  —  That  is  just  where  your  brother 
went  down  last  night." 

They  had  at  this  moment  reached  the  top  of  the 
steep  slope  below  which  the  river  ran  brawling 
among  the  rocks,  and  Nora  seated  herself  exactly 
where  she  had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  have  been  down  scores  of  times,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"  Let  us  go  now." 

"  You  would  n't  go  when  Hugh  asked  you 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  care  then.  But  do  come  now,  —  if  you 
don't  mind  the  climb." 

Then  they  went  down  the  slope,  and  reached  the 
spot  from  whence  Hugh  Stanbury  had  jumped  from 
rock  to  rock  across  the  stream. 

"  You  have  never  been  out  there,  —  have  you  ?  " 
said  Nora. 

"  On  the  rocks  ?  O,  dear,  no !  I  should  be  sure 
to  fall." 

"  But  he  went ;  just  like  a  goat." 

"  That 's  one  of  the  things  that  men  can  do,  I 
suppose,"  said  Priscilla.  "  But  I  don't  see  any 
great  glory  in  being  like  a  goat." 

"I  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  go,  and  I 
think  I  '11  try.  It  is  so  mean  to  be  dainty  and 
weak." 

"  I  don't  think  it  at  all  dainty  to  keep  dry  feet." 

"  But  he  did  n't  get  his  feet  wet,"  said  Nora.  "  Or, 
if  he  did,  he  did  n't  mind.  I  can  see  at  once  that  I 
should  be  giddy  and  tumble  down  if  I  tried  it." 

"  Of  course  you  would." 

"  But  he  did  n't  tumble  down." 

"  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  He  can't  do  it  up  in  London.  When  I  think  of 
myself,  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  so  ashamed.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  do.  I  could  n't  write  an  article 
for  a  newspaper." 

"  I  think  I  could.  But  I  fear  no  one  would 
read  it." 

"  They  read  his,"  said  Nora,  "  or  else  he  would  n't 
be  paid  for  writing  them." 

Then  they  climbed  back  again  up  the  hill,  and 
during  the  climbing  there  were  no  words  spoken. 
The  slope  was  not  much  of  a  hill,  —  was  no  more 
than  the  fall  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to 
the  course  which  the  river  had  cut  for  itself;  but  it 
was  steep  while  it  lasted ;  and  both  the  young  wo- 


men were  forced  to  pause  for  a  minute  before  they 
could  proceed  upon  their  journey.  As  they  walked 
home  Priscilla  spoke  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  life  which  she  and 
her  mother  and  sister  had  passed  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  Nora  said  but  little  till  they  were  just 
entering  the  village,  and  then  she  went  back  to  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts. 

"  I  would  sooner,"  said  she,  "  write  for  a  newspa- 
per than  do  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

u  Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teach  people  every- 
thing !  And  then  a  man  who  writes  for  a  news- 
paper must  know  so  many  things  himself!  I  be- 
lieve there  are  women  who  do  it,  but  very  few. 
One  or  two  have  done  it,  I  know." 

"  Go  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  and  hear 
what  she  will  say  about  such  women." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very  —  prejudiced." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  ;  but  she  is  a  clever  woman.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  women  had  better  not  write  for 
newspapers. 

"  And  why  not?  "  Nora  asked. 

"  My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week  to  explain, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  have  them  very  clear  in  my 
own  head.  In  the  first  place  there  is  that  difficulty 
about  the  babies.  Most  of  them  must  get  married, 
you  know." 

"  But  not  all,"  said  Nora. 

"  No,  thank  God  ;  not  all." 

"  And  if  you  are  not  married  you  might  write  for 
a  newspaper.  At  any  rate,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
be  very  proud  of  my  brother." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury  is  not  at  all  proud  of  her 
nephew,"  said  Priscilla,  as  they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A   THIRD   PAKTY    IS    SO   OBJECTIONABLE. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  in  search  of  Trevelyan  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  London,  and  found  his 
friend  at  his  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  I  have  executed  my  commission,"  said  Hugh, 
endeavoring  to  speak  of  what  he  had  done  in  a 
cheery  voice. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Stanbury ;  —  very 
much  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  you 
to  tell  me  anything  about  it." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  learned  it  all  from  that  —  man." 

"Whatman?" 

"  From  Bozzle.  He  has  come  back,  and  has  been 
with  me,  and  has  learned  everything." 

"  Look  here,  Trevelyan ;  when  you  asked  me 
to  go  down  to  Devonshire,  you  promised  me  that 
there  should  be  nothing  more  about  Bozzle.  I  ex- 
pect you  to  put  that  rascal,  and  all  that  he  has  told 
you,  out  of  your  head  altogether.  You  are  bound 
to  do  so  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  be  very  wise  to 
do  so  for  your  own." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  see  him  when  he  came." 

"  Yes,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt.  But  that 
is  all  done,  and  should  be  forgotten." 

"  I  can't  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  he 
found  that  man  down  there  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue 
that  my  wife  received  Colonel  Osborne  at  your 
mother's  house  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Colonel 
Osborne  went  down  there  with  the  express  object  of 
seeing  her  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  they  had  cor- 
responded ?     It  is  nonsense  to  bid  me  to  forget  all 
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this.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  forget  that 
I  had  desired  her  neither  to  write  to  him  nor  to 
see  him." 

"  If  I  understand   the   matter,"  said    Stanbury, 
"  you  are  incorrect  in  one  of  your  assertions." 
"  In  which  ?  " 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Trevelyan  ; 
but  I  don't  think  you  ever  did  tell  your  wife  not  to 
see  this  man,  or  not  to  write  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  told  her !  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"  Not  in  so  many  words.  It  is  my  belief  that  she 
has  endeavored  to  obey  implicitly  every  clear  in- 
struction that  you  have  given  her." 

"  You  are  wrong,  —  absolutely  and  altogether 
wrong.  Heaven  and  earth !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  that  she  did 
not  know  my  wishes  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  that.  But  you  have  chosen  to 
place  her  in  such  a  position  that,  though  your  word 
would  go  for  much  with  her,  she  cannot  bring  her- 
self to  respect  your  wishes." 

"  And  you  call  that  being  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate ! " 

"  I  call  it  human  and  reasonable ;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  compatible  with  duty  and  affection.     Have  you 
consulted  her  wishes  ?  " 
"  Always ! " 

"  Consult  them  now  then,  and  bid  her  come  back 
to  you." 

"  No ;  —  never !  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  will  never 
do  so.  The  moment  she  is  away  from  me  this  man 
goes  to  her,  and  she  receives  him.  She  must  have 
known  that  she  was  wrong,  —  and  you  must  know 
it." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so  wrong  as  you 
yourself,"  said  Stanbury. 

To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer,  and  they 
both  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Stanbury  had 
a  communication  to  make  before  he  went,  but  it 
was  one  which  he  wished  to  delay  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  that  his  friend's  heart  might  be  soft- 
ened ;  —  one  which  he  need  not  make  if  Trevelyan 
would  consent  to  receive  his  wife  back  to  his  house. 
There  was  the  day's  paper  lying  on  the  table,  and 
Stanbury  had  taken  it  up  and  was  reading  it,  —  or 
pretending  to  read  it. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do,"'  said  Tre- 
velyan. 
"  Well." 

"  It  is  best  both  for  her  and  for  me  that  we  should 
be  apart." 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  be  so  mad  as 
to  say  so." 

"You  don't  understand  what  I  feel.  Heaven 
and  earth  !  To  have  a  man  coming  and  going  —  . 
But,  never  mind.  You  do  not  see  it,  and  nothing 
will  make  you  see  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  wife  cares  more  for  Colonel  Osborne,  except  as 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  than  she  does  for  the 
fellow  that  sweeps  the  crossing.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  have  freed  your  mind, 
I  will  tell  you  my  purpose.  I  am  bound  to  do  so, 
because  your  people  are  concerned  in  it.  I  shall  go 
abroad." 

"  And  leave  her  in  England  ?  " 
"  Certainly.     She  will  be  safer  here  than  she  can 
be  abroad,  —  unless  she  should  choose  to  go  back 
with  her  father  to  the  islands." 


"  And  take  the  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  I  could  not  permit  that.  What  I  intend 
is  this.  I  will  give  her  £  800  a  year,  as  long  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  no  communica- 
tion whatever,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter, 
with  that  man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put  the  case  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  with  instruc- 
tions to  him  to  ascertain  from  counsel  what  severest 
steps  I  can  take." 

"  How  I  hate  that  word  '  severe,'  when  applied  to 
a  woman." 

"  I  daresay  you  do,  —  when  applied  to  another 
man's  wife.  But  there  will  be  no  severity  in  my 
first  proposition.  As  for  the  child,  —  if  I  approve  of 
the  place  in  which  she  lives,  as  I  do  at  present,  —  he 
shall  remain  with  her  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
till  he  is  six  years  old.  Then  he  must  come  to  me. 
And  he  shall  come  to  me  altogether  if  she  sees  or 
hears  from  that  man.  I  believe  that  £  800  a  year 
will  enable  her  to  live  with  all  comfort  under  your 
mother's  roof." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Stanbury,  slowly,  "  I  suppose 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  Nuncombe 
Putney  arrangement  cannot  be  considered  as  per- 
manent." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  my  mother  is  timid,  and  nervous,  and 
altogether  unused  to  the  world." 

"That  unfortunate  woman  is  to  be  sent  away, — 
even  from  Nuncombe  Putney ! " 
"  Understand  me,  Trevelyan." 
"I    understand    you.     I    understand    you   most 
thoroughly.     Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it  in  the  least.     Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  your  mother,  or 
with  you,  or  with  your  sister.     I  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  they  should  keep  her  after  that  man  has 
made  his  way  into  their  house.     I  can  well  conceive 
that  no  honest,  high-minded  lady  would  do  so." 
u  It  is  not  that  at  all." 

"  But  it  is  that.  How  can  you  tell  me  that  it  is  n't  ? 
And  yet  you  would  have  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
disgraced  ! "  As  he  said  this,  Trevelyan  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room,  tearing  his  hair  with  his 
hands.  He  was  in  truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose 
mind  all  expectation  of  happiness  was  banished ; 
who  regarded  his  own  position  as  one  of  incurable 
ignominy,  —  looking  upon  himself  as  one  who  had 
been  made  unfit  for  society  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched  woman  who 
could  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  her  pernicious  vanity 
by  no  gentle  custody,  whom  no  most  distant  retire- 
ment would  make  safe  from  the  effects  of  her  own 
ignorance,  folly,  and  obstinacy  ?  "  When  is  she  to 
go  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone,  —  as 
though  these  new  tidings  that  had  come  upon  him 
had  been  fatal,  laden  with  doom,  and  finally  sub- 
versive of  all  chance  even  of  tranquillity. 
"  When  you  and  she  may  please." 
"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  let  me  know  the 
truth.  I  would  not  have  your  mother's  house  —  con- 
taminated ;  but  may  she  remain  there  for  a  week '? " 
Stanbury  jumped  from  his  seat  with  an  oath.  "I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Trevelyan,  if  you  speak  of  your 
wife  in  that  way,  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  It  is  un- 
manly and  untrue  to  say  that  her  presence  can  — 
contaminate  any  house." 

"  That  is  very  fine.  It  may  be  chivalrous  in  you 
to  tell  me,  on  her  behalf,  that  I  am  a  liar,  and  that 
I  am  not  a  man." 

"  You  drive  me  to  it." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  think,  when  you  are  forced  to 
declare  that  this  unfortunate  woman  cannot  be  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  at  your  mother's  house,  —  a  house 
which  has  been  especially  taken  with  reference  to  a 
shelter  for  her  ?  She  has  been  received,  —  with  the 
idea  that  she  would  be  discreet.  She  has  been  in- 
discreet past  belief,  and  she  is  to  be  turned  out, — 
most  deservedly.  Heaven  and  earth !  where  shall 
I  find  a  roof  for  her  head  ?  "  Trevelyan,  as  he  said 
this,  was  walking  about  the  room  with  his  hands 
stretched  up  towards  the  ceiling  ;  and  as  his  friend 
was  attempting  to  make  him  comprehend  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  banish 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  the  Clock  House,  at  least  for 
some  months  to  come,  —  not  even  till  after  Christ- 
mas, unless  some  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
sooner  made,  —  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened 
by  the  boy,  who  called  himself  a  clerk,  and  who 
acted  as  Trevelyan's  servant  in  the  chambers, 
and  a  third  person  was  shown  into  the  room.  That 
third  person  was  Mr.  Bozzle.  As  no  name  was 
given,  Stanbury  did  not  at  first  know  Mr.  Bozzle ; 
but  he  had  not  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  Bozzle  for  half  a 
minute  before  he  recognized  the  ex-policeman  by 
the  outward  attributes  and  signs  of  his  profession. 
"  Oh  !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  "  said  Trevelyan,  as 
soon  as  the  great  man  had  made  his  bow  of  saluta- 
tion.    "  Well,  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  I  think,"  said  Bozzle, 
making  another  bow  to  the  young  barrister. 

"  That 's  my  name,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  S.  The  identity  is  one  as  I  could 
prove  on  oath  in  any  court  in  England.  You  was 
on  the  railway  platform  at  Exeter,  on  Saturday,  when 
we  was  waiting  for  the  1 2  express  'bus,  —  was  n't 
you  now,  Mr.  S.  ?  " 

"  What 's  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  as  it  do  happen,  it  is  something  to  me. 
And,  Mr.  S.,  if  you  was  asked  that  question  by  hany 
counsel  in  hany  court  in  England,  or  before  even 
one  of  the  metropolitan  bekes,  you  would  n't  deny 
it." 

"  Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it  ?  What 's  all 
this  about,  Trevelyan  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can't  deny  it,  Mr.  S.  When  I'm 
down  on  a  fact,  I  am  down  on  it.  Nothing  else 
would  n't  do  in  my  profession." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  " 
asked  Trevelyan. 

"  Well,  —  I  have  ;  just  a  word." 

"  About  your  journey  to  Devonshire  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  in  a  way,  it  is  about  my  journey  to  Dev- 
onshire. It 's  all  along  of  the  same  job,  Mr.  Trewil- 
lian." 

"  You  can  speak  before  my  friend  here,"  said  Tre- 
velyan. Bozzle  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  Hugh 
Stanbury,  regarding  the  barrister,  with  a  correct  in- 
stinct, as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the  time  in  the 
same  service  with  himself,  and  who  was  his  rival  in 
that  service.  When  thus  instigated  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  party  of  three  in  this  delicate  and  most  con- 
fidential matter,  and  to  take  his  rival  into  his  confi- 
dence, he  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  looked  Tre- 
velyan hard  in  the  face.  "  Mr.  Stanbury  is  my 
particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan,  "  and  knows  well 
the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  affair.  You 
can  say  anything  before  him." 

Bozzle  shook  his  head  again.  "  I  'd  rayther  not, 
Mr.  Trewillian,"  said  he.  "  Indeed,  I  'd  rayther  not. 
It 's  something  very  particular." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,"  said  Stanbury,  "  you 
will  not  hear  him  yourself." 

"  That 's  your  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bozzle. 

"  Yes ;  that 's  my  advice.     I  'd  never  have  any- 


thing to  do  with  such  a  fellow  as  you  as  long  as  I 
could  help  it." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S. ;  I  dare  say  not.  We  're 
hexpensive,  and  we  're  haccurate ;  —  neither  of  which 
is  much  in  your  line,  Mr.  S.,  if  I  understand  about  it 
rightly." 

"  Mr.  Bozzle,  if  you  've  got  anything  to  tell,  tell 
it,"  said  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"  A  third  party  is  so  objectionable,"  pleaded  Boz- 
zle. 

"Never  mind.     That  is  my  affair." 

"  It  is  your  affair,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There 's  no 
doubt  of  that.     The  lady  is  your  wife." 

"  Damnation  !  "  shouted  Trevelyan. 

"  But  the  credit,  sir,"  said  Bozzle.  "  The  credit  is 
mine.  And  here  is  Mr.  S.  has  been  down  a  interfer- 
ing with  me,  and  doing  no  'varsal  good,  as  I  '11  under- 
take to  prove  by  evidence  before  the  affair  is  over." 

"  The  affair  is  over,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  That 's  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  That 's  where  your 
information  goes  to,  Mr.  S.  Mine  goes  a  little  beyond 
that,  Mr.  S.  I  've  means  as  you  can  know  nothing 
about,  Mr.  S.  I  've  irons  in  the  fire,  what  you  're  as 
ignorant  on  as  the  babe'  as  is  n't  born." 

"  No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Stanbury. 

u  I  has.  And  now  if  it  be  that  I  must  speak  before 
a  third  party,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  'm  ready.  It  ain't 
that  I  'm  noways  ashamed.  I  've  done  my  duty, 
and  knows  how  to  do  it.  And  let  a  counsel  be  ever 
so  sharp,  I  never  yet  was  so  'posed  but  what  I  could 
stand  up  and  hold  my  own.  The  Colonel,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian, got  —  a  letter  —  from  your  lady  —  this 
morning." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Stanbury,  sharply. 

"  Very  likely  not,  Mr.  S.  It  ain't  in  my  power  to 
say  anything  whatever  about  you  believing  or  not 
believing.  But  Mr.  T.'s  lady  has  wrote  the  letter  : 
and  the  Colonel,  —  he  has  received  it.  You  don't 
look  after  these  things,  Mr.  S.  You  don't  know  the 
ways  of  'em.  But  it 's  my  business.  The  lady  has 
wrote  the  letter,  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has 
received  it."  Trevelyan  had  become  white  with 
rage  when  Bozzle  first  mentioned  this  continued  cor- 
respondence between  his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  policeman's  information,  and  he  regarded  Stan- 
bury's  assertion  of  incredulity  as  being  simply  of  a 
piece  with  his  general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.  At 
this  moment  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  called  in 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and  that  he  had  not  left 
the  affair  altogether  in  the  hands  of  that  much  more 
satisfactory,  but  still  more  painful,  agent,  Mr.  Boz- 
zle. He  had  again  seated  himself,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  remained  silent  on  his  chair.  "  It  ain't  my 
fault,  Mr.  Trewillian,"  continued  Bozzle,  "if  this 
little  matter  ought  n't  never  to  have  been  mentioned 
before  a  third  party." 

"  It  is  of  no  moment,"  said  Trevelyan,  in  a  low 
voice.     "  What  does  it  signify  who  knows  it  now  ?  " 

"  Do  not  believe  it,  Trevelyan,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  S.  Very  well.  Just  as  you 
like.  Don't  believe  it.  Only  it 's  true,  and  it 's  my 
business  to  find  them  things  out.  It 's  my  business, 
and  I  finds  'em  out.  Mr.  Trewillian  can  do  as  he 
likes  about  it.  If  it 's  right,  why,  then  it  is  right. 
It  ain't  for  me  to  say  nothing  about  that.  But 
there 's  the  fact.  The  lady,  she  has  wrote  another 
letter  ;  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has  received  it. 
There  ain't  nothing  wrong  about  the  post-office.  If 
I  was  to  say  what  was  inside  of  that  billydou,  —  why, 
then  I  should  be  proving  what  I  did  n't  know  ;  and 
when  it  came  to  standing  up  in  court,  I  should  n't  be 
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able  to  hold  my  own.     But  as  for  the  letter,  the  lady 
wrote  it,  and  the  Colonel,  —  he  received  it." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  Shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 
r  "  No  —  yes.     I  '11  send  to  you,  when  I  want  you. 
You  shall  hear  from  me." 

u  I  suppose  I  'd  better  be  keeping  my  eyes  open 
about  the  Colonel's  place,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Trevelyan,  do  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  this  man  ! " 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  S.,"  said  Boz- 
zle.    "  The  lady  ain't  your  wife." 

"  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  disgraceful 
than  all  this  ?  "  said  Stanbury. 

"  Nothing  —  nothing  —  nothing  !  "  answered  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  And  I  'm  to  keep  stirring,  and  be  on  the  move  ?  " 
again  suggested  Bozzle,  who  prudently  required  to 
be  fortified  by  instructions  before  he  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a  pursuit  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  Very  well,  —  very  well.  I  wish  you  good  day, 
Mr.  Trewillian.  Mr.  S.,  yours  most  obedient. 
There  was  one  other  point,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

"  What  point  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"If  the  lady  was  to  join  the  Colonel  —  " 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Trevelyan, 
again  jumping  up  from  his  chair.  "  That  will  do." 
So  saying,  he  opened  the  door,  and  Bozzle,  with  a 
bow,  took  his  departure.  "  What  on  earth  am  I  to 
do  ?  How  am  I  to  save  her  ?  "  said  the  wretched 
husband,  appealing  to  his  friend. 

Stanbury  endeavored  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
prove  that  this  latter  piece  of  information  from  the 
spy  must  be  incorrect.  If  such  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it 
must  have  been  done  while  he,  Stanbury,  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Clock  House.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  impossible  ;  but  he  could  hardly  explain  why  it 
should  be  impossible.  She  had  written  to  the  man 
before,  and  had  received  him  when  he  came  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  improbable  that 
she  should  have  written  to  him  again  ?  Neverthe- 
less, Stanbury  felt  sure  that  she  had  sent  no  such 
letter.  "  I  think  I  understand  her  feeling3  and  her 
mind,"  said  he  ;  "  and  if  so,  any  such  correspondence 
would  be  incompatible  with  her  previous  conduct." 
Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this,  —  or  pretended  to 
smile.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question  ;  but  be- 
lieved implicitly  what  Bozzle  had  told  him,  in  spite 
of  all  Stanbury's  arguments.  "  I  can  say  nothing 
further,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow.  There  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said,  except  this,  that  I  will  have  my  unfortu- 
nate wife  removed  from  the  decent  protection  of 
your  mother's  roof  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  Mrs.  Stanbury  the  deepest  apology 
for  having  sent  such  an  inmate  to  trouble  her  re- 
pose." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  * 

"  That  is  what  I  feel." 

"  And  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense.  If  you  had  nev- 
er sent  that  wretched  blackguard  down  to  fabricate 
lies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  my  mother's  repose  would 
have  been  all  right.  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  can 
remain  where  she  is  till  after  Christmas.  There  is 
not  the  least  necessity  for  removing  her  at  once. 
I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  arrangement  should 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  permanent.  I  must 
go  to  my  work  now.     Good  by." 

"  Good  by,  Stanbury." 


Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then  once  more 
turned  round.  "  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  further  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  understand  ful- 
ly that  I  regard  your  wife  as  a  woman  much  ill- 
used,  and  I  think  you  are  punishing  her,  and  your- 
self, too,  with  a  cruel  severity  for  an  indiscretion  of 
the  very  slightest  kind."  Then  he  closed  the  door 
and  walked  awav. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
KB.  trevelyan's  letter  to  his  wife. 

Trevelyan,  when  he  was  left  alone,  sat  for  above  a 
couple  of  hours  contemplating  the  misery  of  his  po- 
sition, and  endeavoring  to  teach  himself  by  thinking 
what  ought  to  be  his  future  conduct.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  during  these  thoughts  that  it  would 
be  well  that  he  should  at  once  take  back  his  wife, 
either  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  of  welfare  for  himself 
or  for  her.  He  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
she  had  disgraced  him ;  and,  though  this  feeling  of 
disgrace  made  him  so  wretched  that  he  wished  that 
he  were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to  make  no 
attempt  at  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  convic- 
tion. Though  he  were  to  be  shipwrecked  forever, 
even  that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing  that 
he  had  been  wrong.  Nevertheless  he  loved  his  wife 
dearly,  and,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  anger,  endeav- 
ored to  be  merciful  to  her.  When  Stanbury  ac- 
cused him  of  severity,  he  would  not  condescend  to 
defend  himself;  but  he  told  himself  then  of  his  great 
mercy.  Was  he  not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as  any 
other  father,  and  had  he  not  allowed  her  to  take  the 
child  because  he  had  felt  that  a  mother's  love  was 
more  imperious,  more  craving  in  its  nature,  than 
the  love  of  a  father  ?  Had  that  been  severe  ? 
And  had  he  not  resolved  to  allow  her  every  comfort 
which  her  unfortunate  position  —  the  self-imposed 
misfortune  of  her  position  —  would  allow  her  to  en- 
joy ?  She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling  ;  and 
yet,  bad  as  her  treatment  of  him  had  been,  he  was 
willing  to  give  enough,  not  only  to  support  her,  but 
her  sister  also,  with  every  comfort.  Severe  !  No  ; 
that,  at  least,  was  an  undeserved  accusation.  He 
had  been  anything  but  severe.  Foolish  he  might 
have  been,  in  taking  a  wife  from  a  home  in  which 
she  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  discretion  of  a 
matron;  too  trusting  he  had  been,  and  too  gener- 
ous, —  but  certainly  not  severe.  But,  of  course,  as 
he  said  to  himself,  a  young  man  like  Stanbury 
would  take  the  part  of  a  woman  with  whose  sister 
he  was  in  love. 

Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  Bozzle,  and 
then  came  over  him  a  crushing  feeling  of  ignominy, 
shame,  moral  dirt,  and  utter  degradation,  as  he  re- 
considered his  dealings  with  that  ingenious  gentle- 
man. He  was  paying  a  rogue  to  watch  the  steps  of 
a  man  whom  he  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets, 
to  read  the  letters,  to  bribe  the  servants,  to  record 
the  movements  of  this  rival,  this  successful  rival,  in 
his  wife's  affections  !  It  was  a  filthy  thing,  —  and 
yet  what  could  he  do  ?  Gentlemen  of  old,  his  own 
grandfather  or  his  father  would  have  taken  such  a 
fellow  as  Colonel  Osborne  by  the  throat,  and  have 
caned  him,  and  afterwards  would  have  shot  him,  or 
have  stood  to  be  shot.  All  that  was  changed  now, 
—  but  that  was  not  his  fault  that  it  was  changed. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  risk  his  life,  could  any  op- 
portunity of  risking  it  in  this  cause  be  obtained  for 
him.  But  were  he  to  cudgel  Colonel  Osborne,  he 
would  be  simply  arrested,  and  he  would  then  be 
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told  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  foully  by  striking 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father ! 

How  was  he  to  have  avoided  the  employment  of 
some  such  man  as  Bozzle  ?  He  had  also  employed 
a  gentleman,  —  his  friend,  Stanbury  ;  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  fucts  were  not  altered.  Even 
Stanbury  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  a  correspondence,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
visit.  But  Stanbury  was  so  blind  to  all  impropri- 
ety, or  pretended  such  blindness,  that  he  defended 
that  which  all  the  world  agreed  in  condemning. 
Of  what  use  had  Stanbury  been  to  him?  He  had 
wanted  facts,  not  advice.  Stanbury  had  found  out 
no  facts  for  him ;  but  Bozzle,  either  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  did  get  at  the  truth.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  Bozzle  was  right  about  that  letter  written  only 
yesterday,  and  received  on  that  very  morning.  His 
wife,  who  had  probably  been  complaining  of  her 
wrongs  to  Stanbury,  must  have  retired  from  that 
conversation  to  her  chamber,  and  immediately  have 
written  this  letter  to  her  lover  !  AVith  such  a  wo- 
man as  that  what  can  be  done  in  these  days  other- 
wise than  by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  ?  He 
could  not  confine  his  wife  in  a  dungeon.  He  could 
not  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  her  misconduct 
by  any  rigors  of  surveillance  on  his  own  part.  As 
wives  are  managed  nowadays,  he  could  not  for- 
bid to  her  the  use  of  the  post-office,  —  could  not 
hinder  her  from  seeing  this  hypocritical  scoundrel, 
who  carried  on  his  wickedness  under  the  false  guise 
of  family  friendship.  He  had  given  her  every 
chance  to  amend  her  conduct,  but,  if  she  were  re- 
solved on  disobedience,  he  had  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing obedience.  The  facts,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  know. 

And  now,  what  should  he  do  ?  How  should  he 
go  to  work  to  make  her  understand  that  she  could 
not  write  even  a  letter  without  his  knowing  it ;  and 
that  if  she  did  either  write  to  the  man  or  see  him  he 
would  immediately  take  the  child  from  her,  and 
provide  for  her  only  in  such  fashion  as  the  law 
should  demand  from  him  ?  For  himself,  and  for  his 
own  life,  he  thought  that  he  had  determined  what  he 
would  do.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  continue 
to  live  in  London.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a  club. 
He  had  hardly  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  not  an  agony 
to  speak.  They  who  knew  him  knew  also  of  his 
disgrace,  and  no  longer  asked  him  to  their  houses. 
For  days  past  he  had  eaten  alone,  and  sat  alone, 
and  walked  alone.  All  study  was  impossible  to 
him.  No  pursuit  was  open  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  in  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  disgrace 
which  she  had  brought  upon  him.  Such  a  life  as 
this,  he  knew,  was  unmanly  and  shameful,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  that  he  should 
in  some  way  change  it.  He  would  go  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  travel,  —  if  only  he  could  so  dis- 
pose of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  safe  from  any 
possible  communication  with  Colonel  Osborne.  If 
that  could  be  effected,  nothing  that  money  could  do 
should  be  spared  for  her.  If  that  could  not  be  ef- 
fected he  would  remain  at  home,  —  and  crush  her. 

That  night,  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Emily,  — 

"I  have  learned,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  you  have  corresponded  with  Colonel  Osborne 
since  you  have  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
also  that  you  have  seen  him  there.  This  has  been 
done  in  direct  opposition  to  my  expressed  wishes, 
and  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  tell  you  that  such 


conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and  disgracing  to 
me.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can 
reconcile  to  yourself  so  flagrant  a  disobedience  of 
my  instructions,  and  so  perverse  a  disregard  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

"  But  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fault  with  you.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  have  any 
hope  that  I  can  do  so  with  good  effect,  either  as 
regards  your  credit  or  my  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  my  duty  to  protect  both  you  and  myself  from 
further  shame  ;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  are  my 
intentions  with  that  view.  In  the  first  place,  I  warn 
you  that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you.  The  doing  so  is 
very  painful  to  me,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  cannot  see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  write  to  him, 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  in  either  case,  —  that  is,  if  you  correspond  with 
him  or  see  him,  —  I  will  at  once  take  our  boy  away 
from  you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain,  even  with 
a  mother,  who  shall  so  misconduct  herself.  Should 
Colonel  Osborne  address  a  letter  to  you,  I  desire 
that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope  addressed  to 
me. 

"  If  you  obey  my  commands  on  this  head,  I  will 
leave  our  boy  with  you  nine  months  out  of  every 
year  till  he  shall  be  six  years  old.  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  present  idea,  though  I  will  not  positively  bind 
myself  to  adhere  to  it.  And  I  will  allow  you  £800 
per  year  for  your  own  maintenance  and  that  of  your 
sister.  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  find  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Stanbury,  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury's  house. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  I  shall  imme- 
diately seek  for  a  future  home  for  you,  and  when  I 
have  found  one  that  is  suitable,  I  will  have  you  con- 
veyed to  it. 

"  I  must  now  further  explain  my  purposes,  —  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  am  driven  to  do 
so  by  your  direct  disobedience  to  my  expressed 
wishes.  Should  there  be  any  further  communica- 
tion between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne,  not  only 
will  I  take  your  child  away  from  you,  but  I  will 
also  limit  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  you  to  a  bare 
sustenance.  In  such  case,  I  shall  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  shall  probably  feel 
myself  driven  to  take  steps  toward  freeing  myself 
from  a  connection  which  will  be  disgraceful  to  my 
name. 

"  For  myself,  I  shall  live  abroad  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year.     London  has  become  to  me  un- 
inhabitable, and  all  English  pleasures  are  distasteful. 
"  Yours  affectionately,    ' 
"  Louis  Trevelyan." 

When  he  had  finished  this,  he  read  it  twice,  and 
believed  that  he  had  written,  if  not  an  affectionate, 
at  any  rate  a  considerate  letter.  He  had  no  bounds 
to  the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himself  in  reference  to 
the  injury  which  was  being  done  to  him,  and  he 
thought  that  the  offers  which  he  was  making,  both 
in  respect  to  his  child  and  the  money,  were  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  his  wife's  warmest  gratitude.  He 
hardly  recognized  the  force  of  the  language  which 
he  used  when  he  told  her  that  her  conduct  was  dis- 
graceful, and  that  she  had  disgraced  his  name.  He 
was  quite  unable  to  look  at  the  whole  question 
between  him  and  his  wife  from  her  point  of  view. 
He  conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  woman  as  his 
wife  should  be  told  that  her  conduct  would  be 
watched,  and  that  she  should  be  threatened  with 
the  divorce  court,  with  an  effect  that  should,  upon 
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the  whole,  be  salutary.  There  be  men,  and  not  bad 
men  either,  and  men  neither  uneducated,  or  unin- 
telligent, or  irrational  in  ordinary  matters,  who  seem 
to  be  absolutely  unfitted  by  nature  to  have  the  cus- 
tody or  guardianship  of  others.  A  woman  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  can  hardly  save  herself  or  him 
from  endless  trouble.  It  may  be  that  between  such 
a  one  and  his  wife,  events  shall  flow  on  so  evenly 
that  no  ruling,  no  constraint,  is  necessary,  —  that 
even  the  giving  of  advice  is  never  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  If  the  man  be  happily 
forced  to  labor  daily  for  his  living  till  he  be  weary, 
and  the  wife  be  laden  with  many  ordinary  cares,  the 
routine  of  life  may  run  on  without  storms ;  —  but 
for  such  a  one,  if  he  be  without  work,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  wife  will  be  a  task  full  of  peril.  The 
lesson  may  be  learned  at  last;  he  may  after  years 
come  to  perceive  how  much  and  how  little  of  guid- 
ance the  partner  of  his  life  requires  at  his  hands ; 
and  he  may  be  taught  how  that  guidance  should  be 
given,  —  but  in  the  learning  of  the  lesson  there  will 
be  sorrow  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  It  was  so 
now  with  this  man.  He  loved  his  wife.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  still  trusted  her.  He  did  not  believe 
that  she  would  be  faithless  to  him  after  the  fashion 
of  women  who  are  faithless  altogether.  But  he  was 
jealous  of  authority,  fearful  of  slights,  self-conscious, 
afraid  of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  woman's  mind. 

He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  his  pocket 
throughout  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  called  upon  Lady  Milborough.  Though  he 
was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views,  yet  he  was  morbidly  desirous  of  dis- 
cussing the  grievousness  of  his  position  with  his 
friends.  He  went  to  Lady  Milborough,  asking  for 
her  advice,  but  desirous  simply  of  being  encouraged 
by  her  to  do  that  which  he  was  resolved  to  do  on 
his  own  judgment. 

"  Down  —  after  her  —  to  Nuncombe  Putney ! " 
said  Lady  Milborough,  holding  up  both  her  hands. 

"  Yes ;  he  has  been  there.  And  she  has  been 
weak  enough  to  see  him." 

"  My  dear  Louis,  take  her  to  Naples  at  once,  — 
at  once." 

"  It  i3  too  late  for  that  now,  Lady  Milborough." 

"  Too  late  !  O  no.  She  has  been  foolish,  indis- 
creet, disobedient,  —  what  you  will  of  that  kind. 
But,  Louis,  don't  send  her  away ;  don't  send  your 
young  wife  away  from  you.  Those  whom  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  live  with  a  wife  with  whom 
neither  my  wishes  nor  my  word  have  the  slightest 
effect.  1  may  believe  of  her  what  I  please ;  but 
think  what  the  world  will  believe !  I  cannot  dis- 
grace myself  by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
woman  who  persists  in  holding  intercourse  with  a 
man  whom  the  world  speaks  of  as  her  lover." 

"  Take  her  to  Naples,"  said  Lady  Milborough, 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  she  was  capable. 

"  I  can  take  her  nowhere,  nor  will  I  see  her,  till 
she  has  given  proof  that  her  whole  conduct  towards 
me  has  been  altered.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her, 
and  I  have  brought  it.  "Will  you  excuse  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  " 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Milborough  the  letter, 
which  she  read  very  slowly,  and  with  much  care. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  —  would  —  would  —  " 

"  Would  what?  "  demanded  Trevelyan. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  what  you  say  is  a  little  — 
just  a  little  prone  to  make  —  to  make  the  breach 
perhaps  wider." 


"  No,  Lady  Milborough.  In  the  first  place,  how 
can  it  be  wider  ?  " 

"  You  might  take  her  back,  you  know ;  and  then 
if  you  could  only  gtt  to  Naples  ! " 

"  How  can  I  take  her  back  while  she  is  corre- 
sponding with  this  man  ?  " 

"  She  wouldn't  correspond  with  him  at  Naples." 

Trevelyan  shook  his  head  and  became  cross.  His 
old  frier,  d  would  not  at  all  do  as  old  friends  are  ex- 
pected to  do  when  called  upon  for  advice. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  what  I  have  proposed 
is  both  just  and  generous." 

"But,  Louis,  why  should  there  be  any  separa- 
tion ?  " 

"  She  has  forced  it  upon  me.  She  is  headstrong 
and  will  not  be  ruled." 

"  But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do  you  think 
that  you  must  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If  I  do  not 
tell  the  truth,  who  is  there  that  will  do  so  ?  It  may 
be  bitter  now,  but  I  think  that  it  is  for  her  wel- 
fare." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  ! " 

"I  want  nothing  for  myself,  Lady  Milborough." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Louis." 

"  My  whole  happiness  was  in  my  home.  No  man 
cared  less  for  going  out  than  I  did.  My  child  and 
my  wife  were  everything  to  me.  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  was  ever  seen  at  a  club  in  the  evening  once 
throughout  a  season.  And  she  might  have  had 
anything  that  she  liked,  —  anything!  It  is  hard, 
Lady  Milborough,  —  is  it  not?" 

Lady  Milborough,  who  had  seen  the  angry  brow, 
did  not  dare  to  suggest  Naples  again.  But  yet,  if 
any  word  might  be  spoken  to  prevent  this  utter 
wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it  would  be ! 
He  had  got  up  to  leave  her,  but  she  stopped  him 
by  holding  his  hand. 

"  For  better,  for  worse,  Louis  ;  remember  that." 

"  Why  has  she  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of  your  bone. 
And  for  the  boy's  sake !  Think  of  your  boy,  Louis. 
Do  not  send  that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis,  and 
think  of  it." 

"  I  have  slept  on  it." 

"  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgiveness  after  a 
while.  It  is  written  as  though  you  intended  that 
she  should  never  come  back  to  you." 

"  That  shall  be  as  she  behaves  herself." 

"  But  tell  her  so.  Let  there  be  some  one  bright 
spot  in  what  you  say  to  her,  on  which  her  mind  may 
fix  itself.  If  she  be  not  altogether  hardened,  that 
letter  will  drive  her  to  despair." 

But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  the  letter,  nor 
indicate  by  a  word  that  he  would  reconsider  the 
question  of  its  propriety.  He  escaped  as  soon  as  he 
could  from  Lady  Milborough's  room,  and  almost 
declared  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  never  enter 
her  doors  again.  She  had  utterly  failed  to  see  the 
matter  in  the  proper  light.  When  she  talked  of 
Naples,  she  must  surely  have  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  the  ill  usage  to  which  he,  the 
husband,  had  been  subjected.  How  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  wife 
who  claimed  to  herself  the  right  of  receiving  visitors 
of  whom  he  disapproved,  —  a  visitor,  —  a  gentle- 
man, —  one  whom  the  world  called  her  lover  ?  He 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  thought 
of  his  old  friend's  ignorance  of  the  very  first  law  in 
a  married  man's  code  of  laws. 

But  yet  when  he  was  out  in  the  streets  he  did 
not  post  his  letter  at   once ;    but    thought    of  it 
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throughout  the  whole  day,  trying  to  prove  the 
weight  of  every  phrase  that  he  had  used.  Onee  or 
twiee  his  heart  almost  relented.  Once  he  had  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  tear  it.  But  he 
did  not  tear  it.  He  put  it  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  thought  again  of  his  grievance.  Surely  it  was 
his  first  duty  in  such  an  emergency  to  be  firm  ! 

It  was  certainly  a  wretched  life  that  he  was  lead- 
ing. In  the  evening  he  went  all  alone  to  an  eating- 
house  for  his  dinner,  and  then,  sitting  with  a  miser- 
able glass  of  sherry  before  him,  he  again  read  and 
re-read  the  epistle  which  he  had  written.  Every 
harsh  word  that  it  contained  was,  in  some  sort, 
pleasant  to  his  ear.  She  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
should  he  not  hit  her  again  V  And  then,  was  it  not 
his  bounden  duty  to  let  her  know  the  truth.  Yes ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  be  firm. 

So  he  went  out  and  posted  the  letter. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PASTRY  AND  AN  ENTREMET  OF  GREAT 
MERIT. 

Puddixg  a  la  citizen's  wife ;  pudding  a  la  Riche- 
lieu; Chancellor's  pudding  (this  is  a  very  pretty 
mess)  ;  pudding  a  la  Reine  ;  creams  aux  fraises  and 
aux  framboises  ;  jellies,  ever  shaking  their  transpar- 
ent sides  at  other  people's  jokes  ;  ices,  masses  of  fro- 
zen perfume  and  nectared  sweetness,  —  we  salute 
you  one  and  all. 

We  feel,  as  we  begin  to  write,  that  sort  of  gastro- 
nomic satisfaction  with  which  Adam,  if  an  epicure 
either  in  posse  or  esse,  must  have  regarded  the  great 
procession  of  animals  that  defiled  past  him  through 
Eden,  on  the  first  great  christening  day  that  ever 
was.  There  was  the  buffalo,  rejoicing  in  his  juicy 
hump,  the  cut-and-come-again  of  generations  as  yet 
unborn.  There,  too,  small,  yet  alert,  was  the  proud 
humble-bee,  conscious  of  the  one  sweet  clear  drop  of 
honey  in  his  little  pouch,  stored  up  by  him  for  mil- 
lions of  delighted  school-boys.  Blandly  smiling  came 
the  turtle,  beating  his  breast,  like  the  marriage  guest 
when  he  heard  "  the  loud  bassoon,"  in  prophetic 
agony  at  the  tortures  his  descendants  were  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  greedy  men.  The  pig,  a  mere  good- 
natured  bag  with  a  nose,  eyes,  and  the  power  of 
motion,  strode  by,  heedless  of  the  part  he  would  have 
to  play  in  many  a  revolving  sausage-machine.  The 
ox  bellowed  defiance  of  Englishmen  as  yet  invisible, 
while  the  savory  green  bull-frog  croaked  protests 
against  ante-natal  Gaul  with  no  knife  and  fork  yet 
in  him.  The  Michaelmas  goose  must  have  waddled 
by,  a  mere  superfluity  on  the  earth  ;  while  the  oyster, 
floating  on  his  back  calmly  past  the  contemplative  and 
unconscious  first  man,  must  have  turned  on  him  the 
pale  and  sickly  eye  of  thoughtful  regret.  It  was  to 
be  centuries  before  the  first  painted  savage  of  Col- 
chester, according  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Brough, 
ate  in  solemn  revenge  the  spiteful  and  hostile  fish 
that  had  nipped  his  incautious  finger,  and,  in  so  pun- 
ishing his  enemy,  made  one  of  the  greatest  discover- 
ies that  ever  heaped  blessings  on  humanity.  It  took 
man  two  thousand  years,  only  think  of  that,  (shud- 
der Pride,  cower  Ambition  !)  before  man's  imperfect 
brain  discovered  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Scollop. 
Strengthened  by  that  discovery,  Science  then  made 
giant  strides,  and  a  Napoleon  of  cooking,  about  the 
year  14  b.  c,  struck  out  the  great  thought  of  diffus- 
ing oysters  throughout  the  juicy  crevices  of  beef- 
steak pies.  On  the  principle  of  the  illogical  but 
kindly  old  lady,  who,  when  she  was  told  of  the 
introduction  of  gas  into  London  for  the  purpose  of 


street-lighting,  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  "  What  will 
become  of  the  poor  whales  !  "  so  we  pity  the  oysters, 
those  mute  inglorious  Hampdens,  that  century  after 
century  grew  delicious,  yet  died  neglected  and  un- 
heeded by  struggling  man. 

A  great  world  of  puddings,  creams,  pates,  tartlets, 
and  jellies  lies  before  us,  and  we  have  to  pick  our 
way  through  it,  stopping  here  and  there  to  nibble 
and  to  browse.  Shades  of  dead  patissiers,  spirits  of 
extinct  confiseurs,  rise  round  us  in  savory  steams, 
and  evoke  for  us  the  ghosts  of  past  gastronomic 
pleasures  ;  recall  those  stewed  apricots  at  Memphis  ; 
those  maids  of  honor  at  the  pleasant  dinner  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  when  the  red  October  sun  was 
glowing  over  the  foggy  Thames,  and  the  champagne 
was  simmering  up  the  little  well-shafts  of  our  wine 
cups.  Let  us  recall  the  iced  meringues  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  purple-blooded  damson  tarts  of 
our  appreciative  school-days,  the  apricot  tarts  of  our 
maturer  years,  the  salads  de  fraises  au  marasquin  of 
our  still  riper  judgment. 

The  French,  gayer  and  lighter-handed  at  the  con- 
fectioner's oven  than  ourselves,  moulding  pastry  al- 
most as  well  as  we  do  steel  and  iron,  have  always 
been  fond  of  the  playthings  of  the  kitchen,  —  the 
tartlets,  the  custards,  the  frothy  nothings  that  are 
fashioned  out  of  the  evanescent  union  of  whipped 
cream  and  spun  sugar.  Their  politeness,  their  brag, 
their  accomplishments,  their  love  of  the  external,  all 
lead  to  such  dainties,  which  the  true  epicure,  who 
has  well  dined,  insists  on  somewhat  contemptuously 
despising.  It  was  observed  when  the  allies  were  in 
France,  and  carried  off  fifty  million  francs  in  tum- 
brils from  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and,  what  was  worse, 
six  hundred  thousand  bottles  of  the  best  champagne 
from  poor  M.  Moet's  cellars  at  Epernay,  that  the 
love  of  pastry  in  Paris  derived  a  new  development 
from  the  vexatious  visit.  Madame  Felix,  in  the 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  is  said  to  have  sold  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousands  pates  in  a  day.  Tom 
Moore,  always  as  steady  a  gourmet  as  he  was  a  tuft- 
hunter,  used  to  visit  the  Passage  after  a  dejeuner  k 
la  fourchette  at  the  Cafe  Hardy,  where  he  describes 
sumptuously  the  coffee  sealed  up  with,  — 

"  A  neat  glass  of  Parfait  amour  which  one  sips, 
Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  tipped  over  one's  lips." 

The  gay  Irish  Anacreon  then  proceeds  to  sketch 
Madame  Felix  in  his  pleasant  butterfly  way  :  — 

"  If  some  who  're  Lotharios  in  feeding  should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon  (a  devilish  bad  trick), 
As  it  takes  off  the  hloom  of  o:ie's  appetite,  Dick, 
To  the  Passage  des  —  (what  d'ye  call  it  ?  )  —  des  Panoramas 
We  quicken  our  pace,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 
Seducing  young  p.Ues,  as  ever  could  cozen 
One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen." 

At  that  strange  wild  time,  when  the  flaunting 
painted  beauties  under  the  arcades  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  gamblers  on  the  floors  above,  allured 
to  that  dangerous  quarter  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  whose 
bare  skin,  as  Haydon  observed,  showed  through 
the  rents  in  their  chain  mail,  bullying  Prussian 
officers  looking  like  truculent  driil-sergeants,  bright 
blonde  mustachioed  young  Austrian  officers,  stal- 
wart rather  too  contemptuous  Englishmen,  subtle 
Russians,  half  savage  Circassians,  and  quite  savage 
Bashkirs,  —  this  motley  crowd  of  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet,  plumed  with  feathers  and  epauletted  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  jingled,  clashed,  swore,  threat- 
ened, clattered,  sung,  and  cursed,  all  day  in  and  out 
of  the  pastry  shops  of  Paris,  so  that  before  the  de- 
tested foreign  bayonets  defiled  out  of  France,  wag- 
on-loads of  tarts  and  cheesecakes  must  have  disap- 
peared before  the  ravening  jaws  of  those  strangely 
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mingled  soldiers.  The  visit  of  the  Allies  to  Paris 
was,  in  fact,  the  apotheosis  of  pastry  and  the  coro- 
nation time  of  the  fricassee.  That  visit,  resultless  in 
many  respects,  bore  at  least  this  remarkable  fruit, 
that  it  diffused  a  taste  for  French  cooking,  French 
pastry,  and  French  wines  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  civilized  Europe. 

Dreikopf  very  thoughtfully  observes,  that  the 
wisest  men  that  ever  lived  have  been  unable  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  pies  and  pud- 
dings. Mr.  Hayward,  who  has  carefully  digested 
the  subject,  gives  the  palm  to  puddings,  as  affording 
more  scope  for  the  inventive  genius  of  the  cook,  but 
thinks  them  too  often  underdone.  Plum-pudding 
requires  care  not  to  be  raw,  or  as  dangerously  heavy 
as  an  eighteen-pound  shot.  Who  that  has  travelled 
in  the  East  (a  journey  in  which  expatriation  at 
pleasant  Christmas-time  is  indispensable)  does  not 
remember  the  agonizing  plum-porridge  that  your 
chuckling  dragoman  served  up  with  ipnocent  tri- 
umph, saying  "  Here  is  de  booding,  what  you  want, 
eh,  my  gentlemens  ?  ver  good,  eh  ?  what  say  my 
gentlemens  ?  "  and  that,  too,  after  you  had  regaled 
on  a  thin,  leathery,  caught-up  fowl  and  a  joint  of  old 
goat,  and  were  intending  to  make  up  by  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  home  and  younger  days  ?  Lord 
Byron  once  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Italy,  weigh- 
ing out  materials  for  a  national  pudding  to  celebrate 
his  own  birthday.  He  felt  there  was  danger,  he 
tried  to  guard  against  fate,  but  in  vain.  The  re- 
sult was  a  smoking  tureen  of  raisin  soup.  Byron 
was  much  quizzed  about  this,  and  used  to  bear  it  with 
the  childish  petulance  of  a  vain  and  wayward  tem- 
pered man.  Plum-pudding  is  a  dish  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  it  requires  the  digestion  of  warriors  after 
aitournament  to  eat  much  of  it  with  impunity.  Let 
no  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  (the  society 
is,  we  are  told,  dyspeptic  to  a  man,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  excess  in  solid  food,  nature  repressed  on 
one  side  always  breaking  out  on  the  other)  partake 
of  plum-pudding,  for  a  chasse  apres  is  imperative, 
and  the  ordinary  digestion,  refused  this  comfort,  al- 
ways has  a  habit  of  revenging  itself  cruelly,  night- 
mares trample  on  you  all  that  night,  and  your  soft 
feather-bed  turns  into  a  burning  prairie,  or  to 
Damiens'  couch  of  steel. 

It  is  said  that  George  the  Third,  methodical  in 
his  dull  but  worthy  way,  used  to  insist  on  a  cherry- 
tart  every  day  in  the  year ;  which  reminds  us  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman  we  once  knew,  whose  gar- 
dener had  carried  off  enough  gold  medals  to  pave  a 
greenhouse.  The  master  did  not  care  much  for 
flowers,  they  were  for  his  wife ;  his  only  request  was 
that  he  might  find  a  cucumber  on  the  dinner-table 
every  day  from  January  to  December.  The  late 
Lord  Dudley,  whose  brain  at  last  softened,  and  who 
showed  it  first  by  calling  on  friends,  mistaking  their 
houses  for  his  own,  and  wondering  why  in  the  name 
of  all  that  was  sacred  the  other  man  did  not  go, 
could  not  dine  without  apple-pie  (he  hated  the  word 
tart,  and  applied  it  only  to  open  pastry).  Once 
when  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Dudley,  dining  with 
Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Hungarian  Croesus,  who  used 
to  strew  Almaek's  with  fallen  diamonds  (the  London 
tradition  says  about  three  hundred  pounds'  worth 
every  evening  he  attended),  was  put  out  at  finding 
none  of  his  favorite  humble  delicacy,  and  kept  mut- 
ering  in  his  absent  way,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  no  ap- 
ple-pie." This  eccentric  nobleman,  whose  peculiar- 
ities Theodore  Hook  introduced  into  one  of  his 
novels,  used  to  talk  aloud  to  himself  about  his  friends 
present,  and  his  state  of  brain  was  at  last  disclosed 


by  his  sending  an  important  despatch  to  the  wrong 
foreign  court.  The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  revelled 
in  apple-dumplings.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  visit  to 
Belvoir  Castle  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
noble  owner's  birthday,  the  royal  visitor  was  shown 
a  sumptuous  and  most  exquisitely  devised  bill  of  fare, 
and  was  asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  improve- 
ments. "  Yes,"  replied  the  simple-minded  guest. 
"  I  don't  see  a  roast  pig,  or  an  apple  dumpling." 
It  was  the  fourth  of  January,  but  the  pigs  of  the 
neighborhood  were  instantly  called  upon,  and  at  last 
an  infant  pig  was  found,  slain,  and  cooked.  A  sim- 
ilar story  is  told  at  Epsom  of  our  present  gracious 
Majesty,  who,  when  a  sumptuous  dejeuner  was  laid 
out  for  her  at  her  first  visit  to  the  races,  asked  for  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  water,  the 
only  delicacies  not  to  be  found  in  the  royal  marquee. 
Can  we  doubt  that  great  people,  fretful  over  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf,  often  long  for  the  delicious 
physical  fatigue  of  the  tired  farm  laborer,  and  the 
healthy  hunger  of  the  receptive  navigator  ? 

It  has  been  decided  on  great  authority,  that  a 
green-apricot  tart  is  a  good  thing,  but  that  a  green- 
apricot  pudding  is  far  better.  A  cherry-dumpling 
is  better  than  a  cherry-tart.  Both  rhubarb  and  apple 
pies  are  improved  by  a  slight  infusion  of  lemon  juice, 
while  a  bay  leaf  gives  an  exquisite  aromatic  flavor 
to  a  rice-pudding. 

There  is  a  romance  and  history  even  about  pas- 
try ;  for  instance,  the  baba,  a  species  of  savory  bis- 
cuit colored  with  saffron,  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Stanislas  the  First,  King  of  Poland,  at  a  time 
when  unfortunate  Poland  was  alternately  the  scourge 
and  the  victim  of  Russia.  The  dish  was  perhaps 
Oriental  in  origin.  It  is  made  with  brioche  paste 
mixed  with  Madeira,  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  and 
potted  cream. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  pudding,  though  unpleas- 
ant from  the  memories  it  awakens,  is  a  good  pud- 
ding, but  not  a  very  good  pudding,  as  we  once  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  subtly  define  a  pudding  upon 
whose  merits  he  was  asked  to  pronounce  judgment. 
Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  in  which  is  infused  a  little 
lemon  peel  and  salt,  pour  it  boiling  over  a  pound  of 
crushed  biscuits,  and  let  them  soak.  Then  add  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six  others. 
The  pudding  can  also  be  made  with  savory  bis- 
cuits, or  the  crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf,  but  it  is  best 
with  brown  bread.  When  made,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  mould,  and  immerse  it  in  a  stew-pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  with  fire  placed  over  the  lid.  The  sauce 
can  be  made  with  a  spoonful  of  arrow-root,  white 
wine,  and  some  sugar  rubbed  on  a  lemon,  and  then 
boiled.  It  can  also  be  made  with  rum,  but  mind 
there  must  always  be  lemon  peel. 

The  pudding  a  la  bourgeoise  of  the  French  is  our 
bread-and-butter  pudding,  with  a  difference,  and  an 
excellent  basis  for  further  invention  its  appetizing 
simplicity  is.  First  fill  your  buttered  mould  with 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  spread  with  dried  cur- 
rants. Fill  up  with  cold  boiled  milk,  flavored  with 
lemon  peel,  a  little  sugar  and  suet,  and  six  eggs. 
Boil  for  one  hour,  and  serve  with  sweetened  arrow- 
root sauce. 

Jellies  are  rather  monotonous  in  flavor,  but  their 
liquid  jewel  color  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eye  ; 
they  figure  pleasantly  on  a  supper  table,  but  they 
are  to  sound  food  what  puns  and  bon-mots  are  com- 
pared to  wise  thoughts  and  profound  reflections. 
There  is  a  place  for  them,  however,  even  by  the 
side  of  the  roast  pheasant  and  the  pate  de  Perigord, 
and  they  nestle  down  gracefully  between  the  game 
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pies  and  the  cold  fowls.  An  authority  we  can  trust 
advises  orange  jelly  to  be  twice  poured  through  the 
ba<*,  or  it  will  be  thick  and  opaque.  It  should 
never  be  passed  through  paper,  as  that  niters  off'  all 
the  aroma,  which  is  a  stomachic.  Mosaic  jelly, 
made  with  orange  and  cream  jelly,  is  very  pretty 
to  look  at  when  the  colors  are  kept  clear  and  dis- 
linct.  Madeira  jelly  is  improved  in  summer  by  a 
mixture  of  strawberries.  A  Macedoine  is  a  very 
delicious  variety  of  dainty,  and  worthy  of  French 
taste,  invention,  and  refinement.  It  is  made  with 
wine  jelly  frozen  in  a  mould,  with  grapes,  straw- 
berries, greengages,  and  other  fruits,  fresh  or  pre- 
served, frozen  in  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  jelly. 
In  winter,  the  Macedoine  may  be  made  with  pre- 
served peaches,  plums,  greengages,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, or  pineapples,  or  more  economically  with  slices 
of  pears  and  apples  boiled  in  syrup  colored  with 
carmine,  saffron,  or  cochineal,  the  flavor  aided  by 
angelica  and  brandied  cherries.  Many  great  judges 
have  decided  the  jelly  au  miroton  des  peehes  a  la 
Ude  to  be  the  perfection  of  jellies.  Get  half  a  dozen 
peaches,  peel  them  cai-efully,  and  boil  them  with 
their  kernels  for  a  short  time  in  a  fine  syrup.  After 
an  hour  you  take  the  syrup,  squeeze  six  lemons  into 
it,  pass  it  through  a  bag,  add  some  clarified  isinglass, 
and  put  some  of  it  into  a  mould  in  ice.  Then  fill 
up  with  the  peaches  and  jelly  alternately,  and 
freeze  it.  Medlar  jelly  is  also  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. 

The  fruit  cheeses  are  very  pleasant  rich  conserves 
for  dessert.  They  can  be  made  with  apricots,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  pineapple,  peach,  vanilla,  or 
chocolate.  The  system  of  cheese-making  is  in  all 
cases  the  same.  The  fruit  is  pounded  with  sugar, 
and  rubbed  through  a  tammy,  then  melted  isinglass 
and  thick  cream  is  added,  whipped  over  ice,  and  put 
into  the  mould. 

As  for  creams,  you  may  flavor  them  with  lemon, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  orange  flower,  tuberose,  or  what 
you  will.  You  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  every 
cupful ;  but  after  all  there  is  no  flavor  so  exquisite 
and  pastorally  delicious  as  the  plain  old-fashioned 
custard,  with  the  homely  brown  dust  of  nutmeg 
mantling  on  its  rich  yellow  surface.  If  living  near 
Richmond,  let  the  reader  who  values  his  friends,  and 
plans  a  party,  never  forget  "  the  maids  of  honor," 
—  those  exquisite  mouthfuls  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented to  please  the  palate  of  that  epicurean  and 
rather  dull,  and  selfish  sovereign,  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  pleasant,  when  eating  them,  to  remember  that 
Swift  may  have  snapped  them  up  in  the  intervals 
of  his  bitter  sayings ;  that  that  terrible  virago,  Sarah, 
devoured  them  contemptuously ;  and  that  all  the 
pretty  and  witty  of  Anne's  court  approved  of  them 
hugely,  vastly. 

But  we  have  grossly  slighted  our  English  pud- 
dings, and  to  close  our  series  without  expatiating 
on  them  would  be  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  very  name  of  Englishmen.  Yet  first  a  word  of 
comment  on  Mrs.  Rundell's  economics  of  pudding 
cookery.  Her  golden  rules  may  be  codified  with- 
out at  all  lessening  their  value.  Take  care  the 
cloth  the  pudding  is  boiled  in  is  clean,  or  it  will 
taint  the  pudding.  Eggs  being  now  everywhere 
expensive,  use,  if  you  wish  to  be  saving,  snow  (when 
you  can  get  it ;  it  don't  always  snow  just  when  you 
want  it),  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  table-beer,  or  one  of 
yeast  will  do  just  as  well.  The  cloth  must  be  tied 
loose  for  bread-puddings,  tight  for  flour.  Raisin 
wine  is  as  good  as  sherry  for  puddings  ;  always  use 
salt.     Half  an  hour  for   every  half  a   pint  is   the 


standard  time  for  boiling.  The  materials  must  al- 
ways exactly  fill  the  basin.  A  mealyr  potato  grated 
while  hot,  and  beaten  up  with  milk,  adds  to  the 
lightness  of  plum-puddings. 

We  dwell  upon  these  rules  because  they  tend  to 
economy,  and  that  is  a  virtue  usually  in  very  small 
favor  with  those  expensive  and  reckless  men,  the 
writers  of  cookery-books.  They  revel  in  puddings 
made  with  macaroons  and  brandy,  &c,  the  expense 
of  which  makes  one  shudder.  Almond-pudding, 
again,  made  with  wine,  eggs,  grated  lemon,  butter, 
cream,  and  sugar,  is  a  capital  pudding,  but  too 
costly  for  family  use.  Far  cheaper  is  marmalade- 
pudding,  made  with  Seville-orange  marmalade 
poured  upon  a  rasped  French  roll,  porcupined  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  eaten  with  whipped  currant 
jelly.  This  is  a  very  tidy  pudding.  Sago,  rice,  and 
all  other  seeds,  should  be  soaked  an  hour  before  us- 
ing, to  remove  the  taste  of  earth  or  of  the  packing- 
cloths.  Bread-and-butter  pudding  is  improved  by 
sliced  citron  and  a  custard  sauce,  with  eggs,  pimento, 
and  a  trifling  drop  of  ratafia;  soak  the  slices  be- 
fore baking.  A  Welsh  cook  Ave  once  had  used 
to  spread  jam  over  the  bread-and-butter  to  the  great 
advantage  of  this  pudding.  The  custardy  flavor 
of  the  bread  imbued  with  the  flavor  of  strawberry 
or  raspberry  is  highly  pleasant  to  poor  humanity. 

What  can  we  say  that  has  not  been  already  said 
of  orange  and  lemon  pudding,  amber  pudding, 
baked-apple  pudding,  cranberry,  Swiss,  oatmeal, 
barley,  Dutch  rice,  new  college-cheese,  brown  bread 
biscuit,  batter,  muffin,  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  Nel- 
son, potato,  carrot,  and  chestnut  ?  Among  the  old- 
fashioned,  simple-hearted  old  puddings,  formerly 
common  even  in  London  eating-houses,  cowslip  and 
tansy  were  the  most  characteristic.  Both  have  lit- 
tle claim  to  be  remembered,  except  on  the  plea  that 
Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  partook  of  them.  In  both 
cases  the  tansy  and  cowslip  have  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  puddings  as  the  flint  stone  has  with  the 
proverbial  broth.  The  pounded  tansies  are  mixed 
with  eggs  and  cream,  spinach  juice,  Naples  biscuits, 
sugar,  white  wine,  and  nutmegs.  The  mixture  is 
thickened  over  the  fire,  then  put  into  a  dish  lined 
with  paste,  and  baked.  It  does  not  sound  well,  we 
must  confess,  and  nevertheless  it  was  a  current  pud- 
ding —  we  mean  a  popular  pudding  —  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  other  and  more  venial  case  you  cut  and 
crush  a  peck  of  innocent  cowslips  with  Naples  bis- 
cuits and  three  pints  of  cream.  When  boiled,  you 
add  sixteen  eggs,  a  little  cold  water,  and  half  a  cup 
of  milk  and  sugar.  You  bake,  and  serve  up 
sugared,  but  not  for  us,  say  we.  The  cowslip  flavor, 
redolent  of  summer  mornings,  could  never  survive 
whipping,  that  we  feel  sure.  There  are  some  pud- 
dings, like  green  grape,  ripe  gooseberry,  and  black- 
berry, that  do  not  deserve  the  names  of  puddings. 
They  are  only  phantasmagoria!  experiments.  Dump- 
lings rouse  tender  memories,  and  open  a  wide  field, 
but  we  have  no  room  to  expatiate  on  them,  nor 
should  we  like  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Oxford  by 
praising  Suffolk,  or  of  Sufl'clk  by  praising  Norfolk. 
A  hearty  man,  with  a  trooper's  appetite,  can  alone 
eat  dumplings.  Theyr  arc  not  at  all  the  "  jockies  " 
for  men  of  intellect  and  epicures. 

Pancakes  and  fritters,  —  delicious  words.  Lives 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  whose  heart  has 
never  leaped  up  to  see  either  a  rainbow  in  the  sky 
or  a  pancake  in  its  aerial  somersault  ?  Buckwheat 
curd  and  potato  fritters  are  worth  trying.  Rice 
pancakes  are  said  to  be  respectable.  Pancakes  are 
far  too  serious   things   to   be  eaten  often.      They 
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should  be  reserved  for  Shrove  Tuesdays  and  birth- 
days. They  hardly  seem  to  count  as  realities  with 
strong  boyish  appetites  ;  and  we  have  known  young- 
sters, irritated  by  lemon  and  sugar,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  perpetual  hot  and  hot  relays  from  the 
kitchen  (where  Shrove  Tuesday  is  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  harmless  Carnival)  to  devour  a  large  hat- 
ful. 

Desaugiers,  in  one  of  his  early  songs,  imitating 
Master  Adam,  the  cabinet-maker  of  Nevers,  writes 
with  the  true  gusto  of  a  gormand :  — 

"  Je  veux  que  la  mort  me  frappe 

Au  milieu  d"un  grand  repas, 

Qu'on  m'enterre  sous  la  nappe 

Entre  quatre  larges  plats  ; 
Et  que  suv  ma  tombs  on  mette, 

Cette  courte  inscription : 
'  Ci  git  le  premier  poete, 
Mort  d'une  indigestion.' " 

That  same  gay  precursor  of  Beranger  represents 
Pleasure  with  full  mouth,  and  slightly  inebriated, 
seated  on  the  debris  of  a  pate  de  foie  gras.  In  this 
same  number  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  1805, 
so  pleasantly  brightened  by  the  gay  song,  Aussitot 
que  la  lumiere,  there  appears  a  very  philosophical 
treatise  on  pastry  and  pastrycooks,  probably  by  the 
learned  Grimaud  de  la  Reyniere  himself.  Pastry 
he  says,  eloquently,  is  to  cooking  what  rhetorical 
metaphor  figures  are  to  oratory,  —  life  and  orna- 
ment. A  speech  without  metaphors,  a  dinner  with- 
out pastry,  are  equally  insipid,  but  in  like  manner, 
as  few  people  are  eloquent,  so  few  can  make  perfect 
pastry.  Good  pastrycooks  are  as  rare  as  good 
orators.  As  it  is  difficult  in  all  history  to  name 
more  than  five  or  six  great  speakers,  so  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  kitchen  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  than 
six  or  seven  great  artists.  There  was  Demosthenes, 
there  was  Rouget,  there  was  Cicero,  and  there  was 
La  Forge.  Pericles  spoke  well  and  the  Gendrons 
baked  well.  Toulouse  and  Strasbourg  produced 
great  men  in  foie-gras  pies.  Perigord  excelled  in 
partridge-pies,  Nerac  in  terrines.  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  art  to  the  notice  of  beau- 
tiful women,  it  being  at  once  an  occupation,  a 
pleasure,  and  a  sure  means  to  preserve  or  to  recov- 
er embonpoint  and  freshness.  Another  French 
writer  on  food  is  also  eloquent  on  the  rolling-pin, 
and  says :  "  This  is  an  art  that  will  chase  ennui 
from  the  saddest.  It  offers  varied  amusement  and 
sweet  and  salutary  exercise  for  the  whole  body.  It 
dissipates  obstructions,  which  are  the  sources  of  all 
disease,  and  restores  us  appetite,  strength,  and  gay- 
ety,  it  gathers  round  us  friends,  and  tends  to  ad- 
vance an  art  known  and  revered  from  the  most  dis- 
tant antiquity.  Woman,  lovely  and  charming 
woman,  leave  the  destructive  sofas  where  ennui  and 
hypochondria  prey  upon  the  springtime  of  your 
life,  unite  in  the  varied  moulds  sugar,  jasmine,  and 
roses,  and  form  those  delicacies  that  will  be  more 
precious  even  than  gold,  when  made  by  hands  sc 
dear  to  us." 

The  fact  was  the  author  was  not  half  such  a  fool  as 
he  seemed,  for  French  pastry  about  1805  had  really 
made  some  advances,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Eouget, 
Lesage,  La  Forge,  and  the  Gendrons.  Before  1800 
or  so,  pastry  had  been  medievally  massive,  lumpy, 
gross,  and  indigestible.  Quantity,  not  quality,  had 
been  regarded.  Health  had  been  forgotten.  Now 
chemistry  and  medicine  had  stepped  in  to  help  the 
artist  to  more  varied  forms,  and  lighter  and  more 
wholesome  ingredients  and  proportions.  The  stom- 
ach and  eye  were  both  gratified.  Savory  biscuits 
Avere  found  by  one  stupendous  mind  to  be  better 


when  made  with  potato  flour.  Spun  sugar  assumed 
a  European  importance.  Meringues  stuffed  with 
fruit  and  red  and  yellow  ice-creams  grew  into  pub- 
lic flavor.  Central  mountains  of  sugar  grew  more 
common  at  desserts.  Philosophers  in  1805  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  consumption  of  pastry  in 
Paris  had  doubled  within  twelve  years. 

The  new  habits  of  the  Revolution  led  to  discard- 
ing heavy  suppers,  and  taking  to  light  but  very  ex- 
pensive teas,  —  teas  that  sometimes  ran  up  to  three 
hundred  francs.  A  fashionable  tea  required  at  least 
a  dozen  dishes  of  pastry.  At  dinners,  too,  pastry 
was  indispensable.  Frangipane  tarts,  Fanchon- 
nettes,  Genoises,  Ramequins  de  Bourgogne,  and  fla 
de  pommes  a  l'Anglaise.  These,  alternating  with 
entremets,  gave  a  relief  to  the  table,  an  eclat,  a  rav- 
ishing coup  d'oeil ;  and  then  came  the  dessert  in 
moulded  sugar ;  rocks  and  temples,  in  which  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture  combined  their  la- 
bors, while  gay  fireworks  fizzed  over  all. 

AX   ENTREMENT    OF   GREAT   MERIT. 

(The  English  sailor  a  la  maltre  a" Hotel,  and  the  Sea- 
captain  augratin. 

A  cookery-book,  the  property  of  the  last  chef  of 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  lately  fallen 
into  our  hands.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and 
eminently  practical.  The  first  recipe  struck  us  as 
cynically  written,  but  yet  showing  degrees  of  scien- 
tific thought  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  cannibal. 
It  is  entitled,  The  English  Sailor  a  la  Maitre  d'Ho- 
tel.  It  begins  thus :  "  Take  a  shipwrecked  sailor, 
not  under  three-and-forty,  flour  him,  and  pepper 
him.  Open  him  down  the  back,  first  carefully  re- 
moving his  head,  then  baste  him  —  " 

But  here,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  page  is 
missing,  and  the  rest  of  the  book,  being  in  the  New 
Zealand  ancient  Golly-Golly  character,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  translated  by  Dreikopf,  who  hopes, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to  give  the 
world  further  secrets  of  cannibal  cooking.  He  has, 
however,  found  out  that  the  natives  prefer  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  the  fleshier  part  of  the  legs  and  back 
of  young  subjects,  not  by  any  means  preferring  the 
male.  Tarry  old  boatswains  are  generally  boiled 
down  for  soup.  Captains,  if  under  sixty,  are  treated 
with  bread  crumbs,  plum  sauce,  and  lemon  juice. 
Ship-boys  are  much  relished  scolloped,  and  a  baby 
a  la  Metternlch  is  said  to  require  only  legality  to 
carry  its  fame  to  both  the  North  and  South  Poles. 

Dreikopf,  in  the  course  of  these  researches,  discov- 
ered in  some  old  book  of  travels  in  Sumatra,  long 
before  the  time  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  curious 
custom  obtaining  among  a  cannibal  tribe  there. 
The  tribe  in  question  never  let  a  man  live  beyond 
seventy-two  without  eating  him.  The  way  they  do 
it  is  this  ;  the  relative  of  the  old  gentleman  invite  a 
large  dinner-party  chiefly  of  relations,  for  a  certain 
day  and  hour,  generally  selecting  some  central  spot 
in  a  spice-wood  forest,  —  a  pleasant,  shady,  cosey 
spot,  sllch  as  we  English  people  would  choose  for  a 
picnic. 

They  all  muster  there  at  the  appointed  time, 
every  man  carrying  a  carved  war  club,  and  a  bag 
full  of  pepper,  salt,  and  lemons.  They  then,  after 
the  usual  bows,  greetings,  and  introductions,  give 
the  old  gentleman  (who,  dressed  lightly  for  the  pur- 
pose, treats  the  whole  matter  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
respect,  thanks  every  one  all  round,  and  drinks 
their  health  in  palm  toddy)  a  fair  start,  and  run 
him  up  and  down  till  he  is  rather  warm  and  tolerably 
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tender.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  (even  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  practised  as  an  attorney)  he  is  sure  to 
be  "  treed  "  by  the  younger  and  more  hungry  men. 
A  whoop  is  then  given,  and  the  whole  party  collect, 
and  sit  round  the  place  in  a  ring,  —  every  man, 
with  his  leaf  of  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  by  his  side, 
his  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand,  and  the  leaf  of  a 
tallypot  palm  for  a  table-cloth  spread  over  his 
knees.     Every  one  then  shouts  at  the  same  moment, 

"  Dinner-time  is  come.    Good  night,  Mr. ."   The 

chief  mourner  runs  up  the  tree,  shakes  hands  with 
the  old  party,  and  drops  him  down.  He  is  instant- 
ly clubbed,  and  eaten,  with  "  sauce  piquante,"  or 
"  sauce  a  la  bonne  femme."  Such  is  the  remarkable 
custom  of  this  very  interesting  people. 

Horrible  as  cannibalism  is,  we  cannot  philosophi- 
cally, Dreikopf  says,  regard  it  as  proving  devil-wor- 
ship or  utter  degradation.  It  has  only  arisen  from 
a  craving  for  animal  food  in  islands  like  New  Zea- 
land, far  from  the  main-land,  where  the  few  indige- 
nous animals  had  been  eaten  out.  When  the  pig 
and  horse  were  first  introduced  into  New  Zealand, 
we  believe  there  was  not  a  single  quadruped  exist- 
ing in  the  island  but  some  sort  of  small  rat.  By 
eating  only  enemies  taken  in  battle  and  slain  in  hot 
blood,  the  New  Zealand  philosopher  probably  first 
reconciled  the  matter  to  his  conscience,  and  con- 
quered the  natural  repugnance  of  man  to  such  food, 
which  is,  however,  said  by  the  natives  to  almost 
exactly  resemble  pork,  and  is  therefore  generally 
known  to  them  by  the  agreeable  metonym  of  "  Long 
Pig." 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  our  little  drawing- 
room  looked  snug  and  bright  as  a  room  could  look. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  apartment  to 
light,  being  something  less  than  fourteen  feet  square, 
the  spacious  bow-window  not  included,  and,  execra- 
ble as  is  suburban  gas,  you  might  have  seen  to  read 
the  most  dimly  printed  penny  paper  in  our  most 
distant  corner.  But  small  as  was  the  room,  it  was 
the  sort  of  evening  that  would  have  made  you  in- 
stinctively draw  your  chair  close  up  to  the  cheerful 
fire  that  went  blazing  up  the  Liliputian  chimney. 
By  the  way  it  crackled,  you  could  tell  there  was  a 
bitter  frost  outside  ;  you  might  have  guessed  it,  too, 
by  the  marked  difference  of  temperature  you  expe- 
rienced in  the  aforesaid  bow-window.  Suburban 
window-frames  would  hardly  carry  off  gold  medals 
at  universal  exhibitions  as  triumphs  of  menuiserie. 
It  was,  indeed,  most  seasonable  weather  for  any  one 
who  had  a  snug  roof  overhead,  and  credit  with  his 
coal-merchant  and  tradespeople  generally.  With 
these  and  an  easy  mind,  the  intense  cold  without 
ought  to  have  given  but  a  keener  zest  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  within. 

Unfortunately  the  minds  of  both  my  wife  and 
myself  were  much  disturbed.  The  fortunes  of  the 
morrow  depended  on  the  events  of  the  night ;  and 
we  were  waiting  expectant,  in  all  the  feverish  anx- 
iety of  wishes  unsatisfied  and  hopes  deferred. 

"  Nine  o'clock  striking,  John.  Well,  if  it  does 
not  come  in  another  hour  I  give  it  up." 

"  After  all,"  said  I,  affecting  a  confidence  I  was 
very  far  from  feeling,  "  the  railway  companies  must 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night.  Upon  my  word, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  it 's  much  more  likely  that 
they  will  deliver  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Nonsense,  John.  You  know  that  Uncle  Wurzel 
said  it  should  be  here  by  Christmas  Eve  at  latest, 


and  he  is  quite  sure  to  have  kept  the  safe  side,  and 
sent  it  off  in  time." 

It  was  our  Christmas  turkey  that  was  in  question, 
—  ours  by  promise  and  by  gift,  at  least ;  although 
doubts,  shadowy  at  first,  had  gone  on  gradually  as- 
suming consistency  and  shape,  until  we  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  become 
some  one  else's  by  right  of  capture.  My  wife's  un- 
cle, old  Mr.  Wurzel  of  Westrepps,  had  promised  to 
contribute  to  our  Christmas  dinner  one  of  the 
primest  of  his  celebrated  breed  of  Norfolk  turkeys. 
In  the  hospitality  of  our  hearts  we  had  immediately 
taken  steps  accordingly. 

The  fatted  turkey  being,  as  we  fondly  imagined, 
provided,  we  had  immediately  bidden  the  guests  to 
come  and  feast  on  him.  Our  little  dining-room  was 
but  a  small  edition  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  even 
when  four  chairs  were  arranged  round  its  dwarf  ta- 
ble, there  was  but  scant  space  left  for  the  evolutions 
of  our  plump  maid-servant.  So  the  invitations  issued 
were  perforce  limited  to  two  :  these  were  addressed, 
first  to  my  friend  Quilter,  whose  articles  to  an  emi- 
nent solicitor  had  just  expired,  and  who  was  "  looking 
about  him  "  with  a  view  to  starting  on  his  own  account ; 
and  secondly,  to  my  wife's  cousin  Palette,  a  zealous 
artist,  who  hoped  one  day  to  take  high  rank  as  an 
historical  painter,  and  who  meantime  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  study  of  the  passions.  Quilter, 
as  I  knew,  had  thrown  over  several  other  engage- 
ments to  come  to  us,  for  he  had  told  me  so ;  and  as 
for  Palette,  he  was  the  most  frank  of  men,  and  had 
had  small  scruple  in  intimating  to  us  that  he  looked 
forward  with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  to  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Westrepps  turkey  as  to  the  reunion 
with  his  cousin  and  her  husband. 

For  Westrepps  is  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  famed  for  its  turkeys  ;  and  Mr.  Wurzel  has 
made  a  reputation  by  them,  as  his  neighbor,  the  late 
Lord  Leicester,  has  done  by  his  sheep.  In  autumn 
you  see  them  trooping  by  hundreds  over  the  wheat 
stubble,  and  through  the  rick-yards  among  the  fall- 
ing grains.  They  pass  a  brief  but  a  happy  life  in 
that  Norfolk  Eden,  gorging  and  regorging  their 
portly  persons.  When  cut  down  in  their  golden 
prime,  and  despatched  to  the  London  market,  they 
enjoy  a  posthumous  triumph  as  the  crowning  glories 
of  the  choicest  stalls  in  Leadenhall.  Roasted,  and 
reposing  on  a  monster  dish,  overbearing  in  death  as 
in  life,  they  almost  elbow  the  less  substantial  fare 
from  a  modest-sized  table ;  and  next  day,  when  it 
reappears  grilled  and  peppered,  the  very  thigh  has 
more  substance  to  show  than  a  leg  of  black-faced 
Welsh  mutton.  No  wonder,  then,  with  so  much  at 
stake,  that  we  felt  anxious  and  depressed.  We  felt 
that,  if  our  looked-for  guest  should  not  arrive  in  time, 
we  should  have  but  a  blank  board  and  blank  faces 
round  it  at  our  little  Christmas  merry-making. 

How  we  longed  and  listened  as  each  footfall  on 
the  pavement  echoed  clear  and  loud  in  the  frosty 
air !  How  we  hoped  that  it  might  pause,  and,  turn- 
ing in  at  our  little  doorway,  be  followed  by  the 
peal  of  the  clanging  bell.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  ar- 
rangements at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  we  had  a 
postal  delivery  about  once  in  each  twenty  minutes ; 
and  when  we  heard  the  postman  ply  knocker  or 
pull  bell-wire  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  how 
anxiously  we  waited,  in  some  vague  hope  of  an  ex- 
planation that  we  felt  to  be  impossible.  I  believe  we 
had  some  undefined  idea  that  the  mighty  fowl  might 
have  been  despatched  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  pat- 
tern post,  and  be  delivered  with  his  blue  drumsticks 
hanging  out  at  one  end  of  the  parcel,  and  his  red  wat- 
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ties  depending  from  the  other.  Ours  is  a  semi-de- 
tached maisonette,  and  the  gravel  walks  that  lead  up 
to  our  door  and  to  our  neighbor's  are  merely  separ- 
ated by  a  low  wire  railing ;  consequently,  when  a 
foot  treads  on  either,  it  is  heard  with  equal  distinct- 
ness in  one  house  and  the  other,  and  for  a  moment 
it  remains  matter  of  speculation  for  which  the  new- 
comer is  bound.  Twice  was  the  cup  of  hope  raised 
to  our  lips  by  such  a  footfall,  and  twice  was  it 
dashed  down  again,  as  we  woke  to  the  painful  truth 
that  the  errand  was  not  to  us.  Once  a  sustained 
conversation  carried  on  in  the  neighboring  garden 
boiled  up  my  wife's  excitement  to  fever  point,  and 
at  last,  declaring  that  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
some  mistake  which  wanted  clearing  up,  she  insisted 
on  my  going  out  to  examine  the  night  and  be  in  the 
way  to  rectify  any  misunderstanding. 

The  voices  of  the  night  came  from  the  servant 
next  door  and  a  railway  porter.  Notwithstanding 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  temperature,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  lightening  with  some  passing  gallan- 
tries a  conversation  which  must  have  been  of  a  busi- 
ness character,  in  so  far  as  it  regarded  a  hamper 
which  lay  at  their  feet.  On  my  emerging,  the  young 
lady  made  a  snatch  at  the  hamper,  and  cut  short 
the  dialogue  with  an  irate  slam  of  the  door.  The 
young  man  glanced  malignantly  at  me  from  under 
the  gas-lamp,  and  seemed  to  be  breathing  something 
the  very  reverse  of  the  good-will  supposed  to  be  con- 
genial to  the  especial  season  of  love  and  charity.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  me.  Providence  had  sent 
me,  not  the  turkey,  unluckily,  but  perhaps  the 
means  of  relieving  our  minds  about  it.  I  sup- 
pcenaed  the  sulky  official  with  a  sixpence,  where- 
upon he  smoothed  his  frowns,  and  consented  to 
step  into  the  witness-box  and  be  examined.  His 
answers  were  at  first  vague  and  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. 

"  They  'ad  'ad  a  many  turkeys  through  their 
'ands  that  day,  ay,  and  mayhap  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  back.  They  'ad  all  been  a-leavin'  turkeys 
hevery  where  hall  over  the  place." 

Questioned  further,  he  had  heard  no  complaint  of 
any  being  delivered  anywhere  at  wrong  addresses. 
Thought  it  was  the  parties  that  they  went  astray 
from  that  was  more  likely  to  make  complaints  of 
that  sort  than  the  parties  that  they  came  to  by  mis- 
take. Had  left  one  himself  at  Victoria  YTillas — 
the  joint  name  of  the  twin  residences  inhabited  by 
the  Bobsbys  and  myself,  —  that  one  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bobsby  ;  "  but  I  'm  sure  I  see  another  at  the 
station  ticketed  for  Victoria  Villas,  perhaps  two.  I 
don't  rightly  remember  the  names  on  them;  bat  as 
that  one  was  for  Mr.  Bobsby,  why  them  ones  in 
course  would  be  for  you.  Anyhow,  they  've  all 
been  delivered  somewhere ;  for  there  were  none 
laying  at  the  station  when  I  came  away." 

So  far  the  porter,  and  I  re-entered  the  house, 
with  my  mind,  as  I  believed,  somewhat  enlightened, 
but  certainly  very  far  from  pacified. 

My  wife  and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  and  ar- 
rived, not  very  reluctantly  perhaps,  at  the  same 
conclusion  which  the  communicative  porter  seemed 
to  have  come  to.  If  two  turkeys  had  really  been 
left  at  Bobsby's,  why,  one  of  them  must  of  course  be 
ours.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  couple  of  turkeys  com- 
ing lawfully  to  the  larder  of  a  little  semi-detached 
villa  ?  We  never  had  thought  much  of  the  Bobs- 
bys.  Bobsby  himself  was  certainly  a  quiet,  unas- 
suming-looking little  man,  with  a  not  unpleasant 
face.  But  then  he  habitually  came  home  late  in 
the  evening,  and  at  the  most  irregular  hours.     Ei- 


ther his  business  was  a  disreputable  one,  and  his 
deeds  of  the  darkness,  or  his  habits  were  intolerably 
dissipated.  Whether  criminal  or  only  vicious,  he 
was  in  any  case  a  hypocrite,  and  the  most  undesir- 
able of  neighbors.  My  wife  decidedly  inclined  to 
pronounce  him  criminal.  The  truth  is,  that  Mrs. 
Bobsby  glorified  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  most 
dazzling  toilets,  and  a  wealth  of  dress  and  lavish 
profusion  of  colors  that  set  expense  and  good  taste 
alike  at  defiance.  It  was  therefore  much  more 
probable  that  Bobsby  earned  enough  by  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  gratify  the  follies  of  both,  than  that 
he  neglected  his  business,  and  launched  out  in  sim- 
ple dissipation.  Even  when  my  wife  had  conde- 
scended to  question  our  servants  casually  on  the 
subject  she  could  get  little  information.  Our  maids 
and  those  next  door  happened  to  be  at  feud ;  but 
our  servant  had  heard  from  those  on  the  other  side 
that  all  that  Bobsby's  servants  could  say  about  the 
matter  was  that  they  had  good  wages,  paid  punctu- 
ally, and  that  Bobsby  was  in  business  in  the  City. 
So  of  course  we  kept  the  Bobsbys  at  arm's  length, 
and  my  wife  repelled  some  off-hand  advances,  that 
Mrs.  Bobsby  threatened  us  with,  with  a  chilling 
dignity  that  is  all  her  own. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  Bobsby  wa3  just  the  man 
to  embezzle  his  neighbors'  turkey.  What  steps  to 
take  towards  its  recovery  was  quite  another  thing. 
It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  tax  a  well-to-do  house- 
holder with  a  theft,  and  that  too  upon  bare  suspi- 
cion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  time  pressed.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  importance  to  us  of  having  the 
matter  decided  early  next  day,  if  we  hoped  to  meet 
our  bird  at  dinner,  if  a  crime  had  really  been  com- 
mitted the  piece  de  conviction  might  by  that  time 
have  vanished  altogether. 

"  Wait  till  morning,  at  all  events,"'  recommended 
my  wife,  after  we  had  discussed  the  matter  and  the 
chance  of  our  discussing  the  turkey  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, —  "  wait  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Quilter  and  Frank 
Palette  come  down  early  to  have  a  long  afternoon 
at  the  Palace.  We  live  near  Sydenham,  and  Quil- 
ter knows  the  law,  and  will  conduct  the  case  for 
us." 

So  we  retired  to  rest,  and  laid  our  heads  on  the 
pillow,  firmly  pledged  by  this  time  to  a  faith  in  the 
guilt  of  Bobsby.  We  had  a  broken  night,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  victims  of  a  foul  crime  could 
hardly  sleep  peacefully  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  perpetrators  of  it.  Next  morning  we  rose  late, 
and  seated  ourselves  at  breakfast,  worn  and  anxious, 
with  what  appetites  we  might.  We  had  trifled  with 
eggs  and  toast,  and  sent  them  away,  when  our  olfac- 
tory organs  became  conscious  of  a  marked,  and  not 
unpleasant,  although  an  unseasonable  odor.  We 
sniffed  and  sniffed  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  As 
often  on  previous  occasions,  it  let  us  into  the  secret 
of  what  was  going  on  in  our  neighbors  kitchen. 
Early  as  it  was  a  turkey  was  roasting  there. 

"  Please,  sir,"  just  then  exclaimed  our  excited 
cook,  heedless  of  ceremony,  and  plunging  head  fore- 
most into  the  room,  —  "  please,  sir,  them  Bobsbys  is  a 
cookin'  of  our  turkey,  and  I've  been  out,  and  a 
looking  in  at  them  ;  and  —  and  —  and  there's  another 
a  lying  on  the  dresser." 

I  rose,  rather  excited  myself,  I  must  confess,  bat  I 
expressed  myself  with  deliberation  and  severity. 

"  In  any  other  circumstances,  Mrs.  Brown,  I 
should  consider  it  beneath  contempt  to  play  the  Spy 
upon  a  neighbor,  whatever  I  may  think  of  his  gen- 
eral conduct.  If  I  do  it  now,  it  is  only  in  discharge 
of  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves,  in 
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bringing  him,  if  necessary,  to  condign  punishment. 
I  believe  I  could  swear  anywhere  to  a  Westrepps 
turkey,  and  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  myself  at  once 
as  to  the  question  of  this  Bobsby's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." 

"Yes,  yes,  for  goodness'  sake  go  at  once,"  ex- 
claimed my  wife ;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I  sauntered 
out  at  the  door,  down  the  little  gravel  walk,  and 
then  leisurely  back  again;  gazing  the  while  stead- 
fastly into  the  kitchen  next  door.  The  turkey  then 
revolving  on  the  spit  was,  for  judicial  circumstances, 
beyond  the  reach  of  satisfactory  identification,  but 
the  companion  bird,  reposing  on  the  dresser,  illumi- 
nated by  the  full  blaze  of  the  glowing  fire,  —  his 
points,  his  shape,  his  plumpness,  —  he  was  a  Westrepps 
fowl  all  over.  I  felt  that  I  could  swear  to  him 
among  a  thousand.  "  O,  come ;  this  is  really  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  I  am  to  look  on  turkey- 
less,  while  that  splendid  bird,  almost  a  member 
of  the  family  too,  is  handled  familiarly  by  stran- 
gers ?  " 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  and  many  of  them, 
Brown,"  said  and  repeated  a  duet  of  friendly  voices, 
and  Quilter  and  Palette  came  stalking  into  the  little 
garden.  I  took  Quilter  and  Palette  into  the  house, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  pouring  my  tale  of  sorrow 
and  anger  into  sympathizing  ears.  As  I  had  fore- 
seen, they  showed  themselves  at  least  as  indignant 
as  ourselves.  Palette  gave  forcible  expression  to 
his  feelings,  with  the  most  elaborately  studied  dra- 
matic features  to  match.  After  the  first  outburst,  it 
was  very  different  with  Quilter.  Here  was  an  open- 
ing for  the  display  of  his  professional  sagacity.  To 
bring  the  culprit  to  justice  and  the  turkey  to  table 
would  be  a  triumph  of  his  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  bird  a  zest  that  no  sauce  that  artiste 
had  ever  projected  could  come  up  to.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  He  put  myself, 
my  wife,  and  our  maids  through  the  most  searching 
of  examinations.  He  collected  and  arranged  the 
facts,  and  drew  from  them  deductions  most  fatal  to 
the  character  of  Bobsby.  But  "  The  proofs,  —  the 
proofs ! "  he  said,  impatiently.  "  You  profess  your- 
selves willing  to  swear  to  the  turkey.  I  do  not  see 
that  you  can  do  more  than  identify  the  breed.  You 
see  you  never  knew  the  individual  personally.  If 
we  could  manage  to  trace  him  indeed.  I'll  just 
step  down  to  the  railway,  and  take  the  evidence  of 
all  the  porters;  extrajudicially,  you  know.  You  'd 
better  show  me  the  turkey  before  I  go.  His  per- 
sonal traits  will  guide  me  in  any  questions  I  may 
have  to  put  to  them. 

So  we  took  him  out  into  the  garden,  and,  armed 
him  with  an  opera-glass,  and  Mrs.  Bobsby,  watchful 
at  her  first  front  window,  detected  him  as  she  be- 
lieved, and  with  my  connivance,  ogling  her  chig- 
noned  maid-servant,  and  bounced  down  stairs  ac- 
cordingly. Meantime  Quilter  had  been  looking 
about  him.  He  stretched  his  arm  over  the  partition 
fence,  and  picked  up  the  torn  fragment  of  an  address 
card. 

"In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  nothing,  however 
trivial  apparently,  is  unimportant,"  he  remarked ; 
and  then,  as  he  read  off'  the  inscription,  he  turned 
round  to  me,  ill-concealed  triumph  beaming  from  his 
sharp  grey  eyes.  "  What  did  you  say  was  the  name 
of  that  Norfolk  farm  ?  " 

"  The  farm  ?  —  oh !  Westrepps.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  And  you  say  that  you  have  had  nothing  at  all 
sent  you  from  there  lately  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  '11  swear  they  sent  that  tur- 
key, and  old  Bobsby  stopped  it." 


"  O  yes ;  of  course  they  did.  But  nothing  else, 
I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  whatever." 

"  Very  good  then ;  by  Jove  we  have  him  !  You 
may  send  round  and  fetch  a  constable.  I  should 
say  even  for  a  first  offence  of  the  sort  they  can 
hardly  give  him  less  than  a  fortnight  and  hard 
labor.  Look  there ! "  And  he  held  before  my  as- 
tonished eyes  the  damning  evidence  of  Bobsby's 
guilt.  The  card  indeed  had  been  torn  across,  but 
on  the  half  picked  up  was  written,  in  bold  charac- 
ters, in  old  Mr.  Wurzel's  familiar  hand,  "  Prom 
Westrepps  Farm." 

"  Look  here,"  suggested  Palette,  who  had  hither- 
to left  the  affair  in  Quilter's  hands.  "  You've  car- 
ried the  matter  so  far,  and  very  creditable  to  you  it 
is ;  but  if  you  go  handing  this  respectable  Mr.  Bobs- 
by over  to  the  law,  why  you  '11  have  to  hand  over 
the  turkey  too ;  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  remember 
that.     Got  anything  else  for  dinner,  Brown,  eh  ?  " 

Quilter  and  I  stared  blankly  in  each  other's  faces. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  there 's  something  in  what  Palette 
says." 

"  And  nothing  in  the  larder,  I  suppose  you  mean. 
Well,  but  we  can't  let  the  beggar  slip  through  our 
fingers,  either,"  remonstrated  Quilter. 

"  You  'd  better  not  let  that  turkey  —  splendid  fel- 
low he  seems,  by  the  by  —  slip  through  your  fingers," 
retorted  Palette.     "  I  vote  for  a  compromise." 

"  Compounding  a  felony,"  murmured  Quilter,  vis- 
ibly relenting. 

"  If  we  had  a  second  turkey,  as  Bobsby  has,  I 
should  be  on  the  side  of  principle,"  said  Palette  ; 
"  as  we  have  not,  I  lean  to  expediency,  and  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  at  this  Christmas  season  it  would  be 
both  wise  and  right  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
Besides,  that  is  a  singularly  heavy  bird,  and  will 
want  a  great  deal  of  roasting.  I  vote  we  look 
sharp,  and  secure  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Keep  the  law  and  the  policeman  in  the  background, 
if  you  will,  but  let  us  confront  Bobsby  at  once.  I 
see  he  's  stuffed  the  bird  for  us,  —  perhaps  with 
chestnuts,  possibly  truffles  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  had 
sound  ideas  of  comfort.  Small  wonder,  for  he  lays 
in  his  supplies  cheap." 

Palette's  Achitophelian  counsels  carried  the  day. 
We  all  three  successively  stepped  over  the  little  rail- 
ings, our  proceedings,  as  we  could  see,  watched  by 
the  enemy  from  the  dim  background  of  their  draw- 
ing-room. We  rung  the  bell.  Some  scuffling  of 
feet  and  whispering  from  within,  and  the  ringleted 
maid  came  to  present  herself.  A  brief  parley,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  Mr.  Bobsby's  presence  and 
back  parlor.  In  admirably  affected  surprise,  and 
with  much  hypocritical  bonhomie  he  received  us,  and 
begged  us  to  be  seated.  Ele  stood  himself  on  the 
hearth-rug,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  at  us  un- 
easily. 

"  We  have  called,  Mr.  Bobsby,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
on  a  disagreeable  business,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  suspect." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  unless  you  have  come  as  a 
deputation,  asking  subscriptions  for  something  or 
other.  I  have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them  here 
in  the  last  two  days.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  but  "  — 
brightening  up  a  little  —  "I  am  sure  I  am  always 
glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  neighbor." 

"  I  could  wish,  Mr.  Bobsby,  that  the  acquaintance 
had  commenced  in  more  pleasant  circumstances- 
The  turkey  —  "  Mr.  Bobsby's  face  suddenly  cloud- 
ed over.  He  hushed  me  to  silence  with  an  agitated, 
impatient  gesture,  and,  glancing  uneasily  at  the 
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door,  opened  it  sharply,  and  closed  it  again  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  you  ! "  said  Quilter,  nudging  my 
elbow.  "  Clear  as  mud.  Leave  the  matter  to  me  ! 
II — h — m  !  "  he  began,  clearing  his  throat,  straight- 
ening himself  in  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  most  judi- 
cial and  imposing  manner.  "It's  a  bad  business, 
Mr.  Bobsby,  as  my  friend  says,  —  a  very  bad  busi- 
ness indeed." 

Mr.  Bobsby  looked  stupefied.  "  A  bad  business ! " 
he  repeated  slowly,  and  half  to  himself,  —  "a  bad 
business?  What  can  you  possibly  know  about  it? 
Few  better  businesses  in  the  line  ;  few  better,  in- 
deed." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  the  line  must  be  an 
abominably  bad  one  ;  and  I  may  warn  you,  more- 
over, a  line  exceedingly  likely  to  twist  itself  into  a 
halter,  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun."  _ 

The  little  man's  face  blackened  again;  then  it 
flushed  up,  as  standing  on  the  hearth,  ruffling  up 
like  a  pugnacious  bantam,  he  said,  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  uncivil  in  ray  own  house,  gentlemen ;  but  I 
won't  be  insulted  in  it  either,  and  so  I  tell  you  once 
for  all." 

Palette  had  got  out  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
was  dashing  off,  with  the  facile  hand  of  a  master, 
our  host's  admirably  feigned  indignation,  probably 
to  be  used  hereafter  in  one  of  his  great  pieces. 
Quilter,  altogether  forgetful  of  our  proposed  tactics, 
and  hurried  away  by  professional  feeling,  was  pre- 
paring, I  saw,  to  resume  the  address  from  the  bench 
where  he  had  left  it  off. 

"  Permit  me,"  I  said,  recollecting  just  in  time 
that  our  dinner  was  depending  on  our  diplomacy. 
"  To  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Bobsby,  we'  came  to 
you  about  a  turkey." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  expressing  an  amazement 
very  real,  or  very  admirably  acted,  "  how  you  have 
found  out  anything  at  all  about  the  turkeys  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  conceive ;  but  now  you  have  got 
at  the  secret,  I  '11  do  anything  you  want.  You  shall 
have  the  turkey ;  I  'm  sure  I  'm  always  willing  to  be 
neighborly." 

"  Neighborly,  sir  !  neighborly!  devilish  neighbor- 
ly t  —  rather  too  neighborly,  I  call  it,  to  take  in  tur- 
keys addressed  to  me,  and  use  them  precisely  as  if 
they  were  your  own  !  Read  that,  sir  !  Had  you 
forgot  yourself  when  you  did  not  tear  that  up  small- 
er ?  And  I  thrust  the  fragment  of  card  before  his 
eyes.  Bobsby  read  the  same,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance. 

"  Well,  sir ;  and  what  of  it  ?  "  was  the  sole  re- 
mark ho  vouchsafed,  and  with  a  certain  dignity. 

';  What  of  it,  sir  !  Of  all  the  unblushing  —  Why, 
that  card,  sir,  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Wurzel,  of  West- 
repps,  Norfolk,  and  was  tied  to  a  turkey  ! " 

"  Of  course  it  was  ;  and  what  then,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

I  was  fairly  dumfounded  by  the  man's  hardened 
conscience.  "  Why,  he  must  be  a  thief  by  habit 
and  repute  !  He  must  live  by  plunder  and  nothing 
else  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  Quilter. 

"  Send  for  the  policeman  at  once,"  rejoined  that 
gentleman.  "  I  can't  stand  this ;  and  devil  take  the 
dinner ! " 

"  Stop  a  minute,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Bobsby,  ear- 
nestly. "  It 's  absurd  to  be  angry  ;  for  there  must 
be  some  extravagant  mistake  somewhere.  Will  you 
just  oblige  me,  before  you  do  anything  further,  by 
telling  me  in  plain  words  what  you  mean  and  what 
you  want  ?  " 

Quilter  stated  the  case  with  a  beautiful  concise- 
ness of  precision. 


The  little  man  looked  first  astonished,  then  an- 
noyed, then  savagely  angry.  Finally  he  burst  out 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Now,  sir,  listen  to  me  in  turn.  You  oblige  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  I  should  much  sooner 
keep  to  myself;  but  as  you  seem  to  have  got  hold 
of  a  part  of  it  somewhere,  I  must  ask  you,  as  gentle- 
men, to  promise  that  it  shall  go  no  further." 

We  bowed  coldly,  but  a?.-entingly. 

"  My  name  is  Bobsby,  as  every  one  knows.  By 
trade  I  am  a  poulterer;  and  that  is  what  I  believed 
that  no  one  down  here  knew  at  all.  Mrs.  Bobsby 
accepted  my  hand  only  on  condition  that  I  should 
always  keep  it  dark.  I  am  sole  partner  in  the  great 
firm  in  Leadenhall,  trading  under  the  name  of 
Plover,  Pigeon,  and  Company.  At  this  season,  in 
the  way  of  business,  of  course  I  get  no  end  of  tur- 
keys from  Norfolk,  and  the  best  and  primest  come 
from  my  old  acquaintance,  Wurzel,  of  Westrepps. 
It  is  always  his  that  we  use  for  ourselves,  and  at 
Christmas  time,  especially,  we  have  generally  a  good 
many  going  in  the  house.  Wurzel  does  not  know 
my  country  address  ;  but  the  card  you  have  picked 
up  happened  to  be  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  very  fine 
bird  that  came  in  after  the  great  consignment,  — 
forgotten,  I  suppose,  before,  —  and  that  reached 
my  shop  only  yesterday.  He  was  such  a  splendid 
one,  that  I  thought  I  would  bring  him  down  and 
eat  him  at  home.  That 's  my  story ;  and,  unless 
some  of  you  are  in  the  trade  too,  what  you  know 
about  Westrepps  and  its  turkeys  I  can't  conceive. 
But  when  you  came  in  and  talked  of  them,  I  thought 
you  must  have  found  me  out  somehow,  and  had 
come  to  ask  me  for  a  Christinas  turkey ;  and  al- 
though, of  course,  I  do  no  business  in  the  country, 
yet,  as  I  said,  I  like  to  be  neighborly;  and  have  it 
you  shall,  even  after  all  that  is  gone.  Only  promise 
that  you  will  tell  to  no  one  what  I  have  told  to  you, 
or  Mrs.  Bobsby  will  force  me  to  give  up  this  house, 
and  move  off  somewhere  else,  bag  and  baggage." 

The  explanation  sounded  honest  and  plausible, 
and  Bobsby  clinched  conviction  by  producing  a  note 
from  Old  Wurzel,  which  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  pocket-book.  With  what  grace  we  could  we 
proceeded  to  apologize  ;  Quilter  pointing  it  out,  with 
elaborate  and  elegant  minuteness,  how  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  the  case  was  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble, and  that  it  was  only  by  courtesy  that  a  legal 
mind  could  let  it  be  outweighed,  even  by  the  posi- 
tive proofs  which  Bobsby  had  advanced  on  the  other 
side. 

At  that  instant  a  ring  resounded  through  the  little 
house,  and  the  maid  brought  in  a  letter,  saying  it 
had  been  brought  down  from  town,  and  was  marked 
immediate. 

"  Queer  coincidence,"  said  Bobsby ;  "  here  is  an- 
other note  from  Wurzel,  enclosed  from  my  shop.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  you,  as  you  know  him." 

He  read  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  me.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  find  that  my  man  has  stupidly 
sent  a  turkey  to  your  address,  which  I  intended  for  a 
nephew  of  mine.  As  I  should  be  sorry  that  he  was 
disappointed,  would  you  oblige  me  by  passing  it  in 
to  him  at  once ;  or,  should  you  already  have  disposed 
of  it,  let  him  have  the  very  best  you  can  supply  in 
its  place.  His  address  is  John  Brown,  Victoria  Vil- 
las," &c.  &c. 

''  So  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  your  minds  are  quite 
satisfied ;  and,  after  reading  that,  your  consciences, 
I  think,  may  be  easy,  when  I  offer  you  the  very 
identical  bird." 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Dec.  la,  1888. 


Humiliated  as  I  felt  at  my  precipitate  injustice, 
I  could  hardly  decline,  more  especially  as  both  Qail- 
ter  and  Palette  declared  at  once,  with  marvellous 
unanimity,  that  nothing  could  be  more  honorable 
than  Mr."  Bobsby'fl  behavior,  and  that  the  only  way 
I  could  possibly  "atone  an  involuntary  wrong  was  by 
accepting  the  "turkey  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered.  So  I  did  accept ;  and  a  very  capital  din- 
ner we  made  of  it.  To  my  wife,  I  think,  it  was 
tainted  by  the  arriere  pense'e,  that  it  might  bridge 
the  gulf  that  bad  hitherto  been  fixed  between  her 
and  her  vulgar  and  dressy  neighbor.  She  need  not 
have  troubled  herself  on  that  score.  Henceforth 
the  repulsion  seemed  to  be  on  Mrs.  Bobsby's  side  ; 
and  at  next  term  Bobsby's  little  house  was  to  let. 
Doubtless  his  wife  had  learned  that  we  were  privy 
to  the  fatal  secret,  and  so  took  the  precaution  of  car- 
rying it  away  to  hide  it  elsewhere.  And,  after  all, 
no  friendship  with  the  Bobsbys  followed  on  the  epi- 
sode of  our  Christmas  turkey. 
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ROSSINI. 

The  death  of  a  man  who  has  influenced  his  art 
and  his  times  like  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  can- 
not be  passed  over  with  merely  a  passing  record  of 
the  fact.  The  illustrious  musician  departed  this  life 
on  Friday  night,  November  the  13th,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

The  biography  of  Rossini  has  been  written  over 
and  over  again,  although  no  really  valuable  life  of 
him,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  critical  survey 
of  his  works,  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  latest  and 
most  comprehensive,  —  G.  Rossini,  sa  Vie  et  ses 
(Euvres,  by  M.  Alexis  Azevedo,  —  which  originally 
appeared  in  a  French  musical  journal  called  Le 
Menestrel,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a  volume 
by  the  proprietors  of  that  journal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  "  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens  "  in  Paris, 
is,  after  all,  but  a  sort  of  historical  rhapsody,  a  stud- 
ied eulogy  from  end  to  end,  in  which  even  more 
than  justice  is  done  to  Rossini,  and  less  than  justice 
to  other  composers  of  deserved  celebrity.  Rossini, 
however,  stands  in  need  of  no  such  one-sided  pane- 
gyric. Several  of  his  operas  will  only  perish  with 
the  art  of  music  itself,  while,  perhaps,  scarcely  one 
of  them  could  be  searched  without  its  revealing 
something  made  up  of  the  endurable  stuff  that  sets 
time  and  fashion  at  defiance. 

Rossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 
at  Pesaro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Papal  States, 
now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  consa- 
quently  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  A  detailed 
account  of  his  life  and  works  will  not  be  expected  in 
these  columns,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
immediate  national  affairs  are  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest. We  cannot  even  glance  at  his  early  studies 
or  at  his  early  productions  before  commencing  his 
brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music.  Ros- 
sini's master  in  counterpoint  and  composition  was 
Stanislao  Mattei,  —  himself  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous Padre  Martini.  His  first  opera,  La  Cambiale  di 
Matrimonio,  produced  at  Venice  in  1810,  is  now 
forgotten  ;  while  scarcely  more  than  a  quartet  and 
the  overture  are  known  of  his  second,  —  Demetrio  e 
Polibio,  —  given  at  Rome  a  year  later.  Nor  have 
more  than  a  very  few  pieces  from  his  next  seven 
operas  (including  L'  Inganno  Felice  and  Pietro  del 
Paragone)  escaped  oblivion.  These,  written  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity  (all  in  1812,  or  there- 
abouts), gained  for  their  author  no  solid  reputation, 
—  little,  indeed,  beyond  that  of  almost  unparalleled 


facility  of  production.  The  opera  which  first  made 
him  famous  was  Tancredi,  brought  out  during  the 
Carnival  of  Venice  at  the  Teatro  Fenice,  in  1813  ; 
and  this  was  followed,  some  months  later,  by  L'  Ital- 
ana  in  Algeri,  at  the  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  in  the 
same  city,  and  with  a  success  in  no  degree  inferior. 

By  these  two  works  the  young  composer  had  shown 
himself  equally  a  master  of  opera  seria  and  opera 
bujf'a.  His  style,  too,  was  now  thoroughly  matured, 
and  what  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  the 
school  of  Rossini  —  a  school  which  has  found  more 
disciples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than  probably 
any  other  in  any  art  —  may  be  said  from  that  moment 
to  have  declared  itself.  Tancredi  and  L'  Iialiana 
in  Algeri  still  live,  and  are  still  revived  from  time  to 
time  ;  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  their  being  ir- 
revocably laid  aside,  whatever  progress  dramatic 
music  may  make  towards  good  or  towards  evil. 
Their  melodies,  ever  fresh  and  beautiful,  alone  would 
save  them,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  after  their  man- 
ner, they  are  bona  fide  works  of  art.  The  vogue 
thus  obtained  by  Rossini  was  hardly  sustained  by  his 
next  opera,  Aureliano  in  Palmyra,  —  Milan,  1814,  — 
which  was  almost  exclusively  a  success  for  Velluti, 
the  famous  evirato  ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  increased 
by  II  Turco  in  Italia,  composed  for  the  Scala,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  accepted  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri.  II  Turco 
was  followed  by  an  opera  seria,  entitled  Sigismondo 
(Venice,  1815),  of  which  nothing  except  an  air 
(afterwards  introduced  by  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
work)  has  survived,  and  Sigismondo  by  Elizabetta, 
Regina  d'  Inghilterra  (Naples,  1815),  which  even 
Spohr,  who  owned  little  affection  for  the  Italian 
school,  tells  us,  in  his  Selbst-Biographie,  contains  some 
of  Rossini's  best  music.  At  any  rate  Elizabetta  had 
an  enormous  success,  and  is  especially  remembered 
as  the  opera  in  which  Rossini  first  set  the  example 
of  writing  his  own  ornaments  and  "fioriture,"  which 
previously,  in  accordance  with  long  custom,  used  to 
be  either  prepared  or  extemporized  by  the  sing- 
ers themselves.  The  overture,  borrowed  by  the 
too  frequently  indolent  genius  from  Aureliano  in 
Palmyra,  is  the  same  now  invariably  performed 
before  //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  original  overture  to 
which  last  is  now  never  played.  Among  the  sing- 
ers in  Elizabetta  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous 
Spanish  tenor,  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isabella  Col- 
brand,  who  afterwards  became  Rossini's  wife.  The 
San  Carlo,  where  it  was  produced,  was  at  that  time 
considered  the  first  lyric  theatre  of  Italy.  Elizabetta 
was  followed  by  Torcaldo  e  Doriiska  (Rome,  1815), 
an  opera  seria,  which  failed,  and  Torvaldo  e  Dor- 
iiska by  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  (Rome,  1816,  —  at 
the  Teatro  di  Torre  Argentina),  an  opera  buffa, 
which  was  hopelessly  condemned  on  the  first  night, 
but  now,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  operas  except  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni.  The  history  of  II  Barbiere  and  its  first 
performance,  when  not  a  note  of  the  second  act 
could  be  heard,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent 
opposition  made  by  the  friends  of  Paesiello,  its  tri- 
umph at  the  second  performance,  and  the  attendant 
consequences,  are  too  familiar  to  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  musical  matters  to  need  repeating. 

Nor  can  we  do  more  than  state  that  II  Barbiere 
was  successfully  followed  by  Otello  (1816, —  Teatro 
del  Fondo,  Naples),  Cenerentola  (1817,  —  Rome), 
and  La  Gazza  Ladra  (1817,  —  the  Scala,  Milan). 
Happily  each  of  these  works,  which  materially  in- 
creased their  author's  fame,  endures,  and  is  likely  to 
endure.     To   these    succeeded   Armida    (Naples)  ; 
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A  delaida  di  Bortfogna  (Rome) ;  Mose'  in  E git  to 
(Naples)  ;  Adina,  on  the  same  subject  as  Boieldieu's 
Calif  de  Bagdad  (Lisbon)  ;  Ricciardo  e  Z oroide 
(Naples)  ;  Eduardo  e  Christina  (Venice)  ;  La  Donna 
del  Logo  (Naples,  1819)  ;  Bianca  e  Faliero  (Milan)  ; 
Maometto  Secondo  (Naples)  ;  Matilda  di  Shabran 
(Rome) ;  Zelmira  (Naples)  ;  and  Semiramide. 
Among  the  foregoing  some  two  or  three  are  wholly 
unknown  in  England.  Maometto  subsequently  be- 
came Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,  and  Mose  became  Moise, 

—  both  rewritten  and  greatly  extended  for  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Ricciardo  afforded  the  first 
idea  of  that  florid  bravura  style  afterwards  brought 
to  perfection  in  Semiramide.  Semiramide  itself, 
popular  to  this  day,  and  the  last  of  Rossini's  purely 
Italian  operas  (his  last,  indeed,  composed  for  Italy), 
was  first  played  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  February 
23,  1823,  with  anything  but  the  success  that  has 
universally  attended  it  since. 

After  going  to  Vienna,  and  —  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  Beethoven,  who  was  nothing  if  not  German 

—  turning  the  heads  of  the  fickle  Viennese,  Rossini 
visited  London.  How  the  great  Italian,  who  sang 
and  played  just  as  well  as  he  composed,  and  was  not 
less  prepossessing  as  a  man  than  gifted  as  a  musician, 
was  everywhere  welcomed  and  feted  in  the  English 
capital,  may  be  remembered  by  many  still  living. 
Into  his  career  as  director  of  the  Opera  Italien  in 
Paris,  where,  after  much  opposition,  both  interested 
and  disinterested,  his  music  had  acquired  extraordi- 
nary popularity,  where  he  had  composed  the  charm- 
ing little  opera  of  II  Viaggio  a  Reims  (for  the  "jetes 
dusacre"  of  Charles  X.  —  June,  1825),  subsequently 
developed  into  the  yet  more  fascinating  Comte  Org, 
where,  in  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe  and  Moise,  he  had 
given  colossal  dimensions  to  two  of  his  earlier  Ital- 
ian works,  and  where,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1829, 
he  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  glory  with  his  immor- 
tal masterpiece,  Guillaume  Tell,  we  cannot  possibly 
enter ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  about  the 
universally  popular  Stabat  Mater,  a  masterpiece  in 
another  style.  Enough  that,  from  the  production 
of  Guillaume  Tell  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Ros- 
sini, though  it  is  known  that  he  has  written,  more 
especially  of  late  years,  a  great  many  pieces  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  —  among  the  rest  the  famous  Sta- 
bat (1832),  some  sacred  choruses,  and,  very  recently 
(18G4),  what  he  modestly  styled  a  "petite  messe,"  of 
which  every  one  speaks  in  raptures,  —  he  has  pub- 
lished, or  allowed  to  be  published,  very  little.  What 
were  the  actual  reasons  for  his  comparative  cessa- 
tion from  labor  his  most  intimate  friends  would  find 
it  difficult  to  explain,  for  he  himself  could  never  be 
brought  to  talk  seriously  on  the  subject.  The  loss 
to  art  through  the  obstinate  reticence  of  so  great  a 
genius  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  but  he  had  pur- 
chased leisure  by  hard  toil  and  working  of  the 
brain  enough  to  wear*  out  a  stronger  frame. 

Rossini's  first  wife  (Colbrand)  died  at  Bologna  in 
1845,  and  two  years  later  he  married  Mdlle.  Olympe 
Pelissier,  his  second.  From  183G  to  1847  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Bologna,  occupying  himself  with 
agriculture  and  painting,  and  employing  some  of  his 
leisure  in  teaching  Alboni,  then  a  promising  young 
girl,  to  sing.  Thence  he  moved  to  Florence  ;  and 
in  1855,  his  health  being  much  impaired,  by  the 
advice  of  his  doctor,  quitted  Florence  for  Paris, 
which  he  never  afterwards  left ;  dwelling  during  the 
summer  in  a  villa  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Passy, 
and  during  the  winter  in  apartments  in  a  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.  At 
Paris,  where,  after  a  time,  his  health  was  completely 


restored,  he  was  the  object  of  attention  and  so- 
licitude from  high  and  low,  enjoying,  as  one  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  says,  "  une  veritable 
royaute  intellectuelle,  consulte,  ecoute,  admire 
comme  jadis  Goethe  et  Humboldt,  s'occupant  de 
tout  et  de  tous  avec  une  activite,  une  solicitude,  une 
bonte  dont  il  faut  renoncer  a  Pidee."  The  descrip- 
tion is  but  simple  truth.  Rossini  was  sought  out 
and  courted,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  fame  as 
a  composer,  but  for  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  amiabil- 
ity, and  general  goodness.  With  him  has  departed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  and  one  of  the 
kindliest  spirits  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


A  COCKNEY  ON  HIS  TRAVELS* 

We  thought  the  time  had  gone  by  for  books  of 
this  description,  but  Mr.  Rose  has  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  with  regard  to  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  public.  The  account  of  foreign  travel  which 
is  simply  a  broad  burlesque  of  the  countries  visited 
used  to  be  very  popular,  although  now  the  authors 
of  that  school  are  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens has  apologized  for  the  "  American  Notes  "  ;  and 
yet  that  work  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  caricature. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  very  true  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  and  some  part  of  it  is  partially  true 
now.  "  I  have  been  reading  Dickens's  book,"  it  is 
common  to  hear  Americans  say,  "  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  there  is  in  it  to  give  offence."  Mr.  Dick- 
ens wrote  of  a  phase  of  social  life  which  has  either 
entirely  passed  away  or  been  transferred  to  the 
Far  West.  And  now  we  have  a  new  book  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  the  world  by  mistake 
thirty  years  too  late.  It  is  an  anachronism. 
We  know  neither  the  country  nor  the  people 
described.  If  the  work  does  not  give  offence 
it  must  be  because  it  ludicrously  suggests  the  vol- 
ume of  travels  a  man  might  compile  in  his  study 
from  half-forgotten  satires  on  America.  Here  is  the 
American  whittling  away,  with  his  heels  on  the 
mantelpiece,  just  as  he  was  drawn  fifty  years  ago. 
Now  there  are  many  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  the  United  States  in 
all  directions,  and  we  will  engage  to  say  that  scarce- 
ly one  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  man  "  whittling," 
unless,  perchance,  in  some  out-of-the-way  cottage 
in  New  England.  The  practice  is  an  obsolete  one 
altogether.  But  Mr.  Rose  was  determined  to  make 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  Americans.  Nothino- 
which  tells  against  their  character  could  he  bring 
himself  to  omit  from  his  pages,  and,  whittling  being 
manifestly  immoral,  of  course  he  brings  in  that. 

Regarded  as  a  burlesque,  the  work  is  sometimes 
dull  and  sometimes  amusing,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
such  productions  to  be.  Old  ladies  here  of  the 
"Mrs.  Brown"  type  will  doubtless  believe  that  Mr. 
Rose  is  in  earnest.  Perhaps  he  is  ;  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Never  before  did  a  man  come  home  with  such  a  bud- 
get of  "  travellers'  tales"  to  set  stay-at-home  folks 
agape  with  wonder.  Some  portions  of  the  narrative 
look  like  restored  pages  of  Munchausen.  Yet  Mr. 
Rose  has  no  intention  of  misleading  us.  He  does  not 
invent ;  he  is  simply  a  traveller  who  feels  it  his  des- 
tiny to  "  make  fun  "  of  everything.  We  must  in  justice 
add  that  in  some  portions  of  his  work  he  is,  in  our 
opinion,  strictly  exact.  His  accounts  of  railway 
travelling,  of  railway  refreshment  houses,  of  hotels, 


*  "  The  Great  Country  ;  or,  Impressions  of  America."  By 
George  Rose,  M.  A.  (Arthur  Sketchley.)  London  :  Tinsley 
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and  of  other  peculiarities  of  the  country  with  which 
a  traveller  is  brought  into  contact,  are  very  just. 
We  get,  in  short,  the  mere  passing  traveller's  view 
of  America  from  Mr.  Rose.  What  can  a  man  of 
this  kind  possibly  know  of  the  state  of  society  in 
any  country  ?  What  can  an  American  tell  of  true 
English  life  after  spending  five  wet  miserable  days 
at  the  Langham  Hotel  ?  "  He  writes  about  it  all  the 
same,"  some  one  may  say.  Well,  when  he  does  he 
produces  exactly  the  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  Rose 
has  written  upon  America.  To  people  who  live  in 
the  country,  or  to  those  who  know  anything  what- 
ever about  it,  the  narrative  seems  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  purely  imaginative  literature. 

Mr.  Rose  somewhat  anxiously  explains  that  he 
does  not  write  with  prejudice  against  America  be- 
cause his  entertainment  failed  there.  We  quite 
believe  him.  We  should  judge  that  he  did  not  ac- 
quire any  prejudices  in  America,  but  that  he  took  a 
whole  set  ready  made  out  with  him ;  and  when  a 
man  does  that,  it  is  astonishing  how  everything  he 
sees  fits  into  his  mood.  Mr.  Rose  believed,  before 
he  set  out  from  the  one  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  that  all  Americans  eat  their  food  with  their 
knives.  After  that  he  never  saw  an  American  use 
his  fork.  It  is,  he  says,  "  a  national  custom "  to 
stick  the  knife  into  the  mouth.  Further  on  he  tells 
us  that  American  hotel  food  is  very  bad,  —  and  as 
a  rule  this  criticism  is  quite  just,  —  simply  because 
the  Americans  have  no  sense  of  taste.  "  A  man 
who  has  a  lump  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek  all  day,  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirit 
can  have  no  delicacy  of  palate."  Granting  that  the 
men  have  all  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  their  cheeks, 
Mr.  Rose  must  admit  that  the  ladies  do  not  so  use  the 
weed.  Why  do  not  the  hotel-keepers  give  them 
something  fit  to  eat?  Because  the  people  have  no 
teeth  to  eat  with.  That  is  Mr.  Rose's  suggestion. 
Even  if  they  had  teeth,  and  the  hotel-keepers  were 
inclined  to  be  liberal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try upon  which  a  meal  can  be  made.  Thus  Mr. 
Rose  satisfactorily  completes  his  reasons  why  Amer- 
icans live  badly  :  (1)  Because  their  tables  are  sup- 
plied with  bad  food ;  (2)  because  there  is  no  good 
food  to  be  had  ;  and  (3)  because  they  have  no  teeth 
to  eat  any  sort  of  food  with.  After  this,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  other  travellers  protesting  that  they 
have  eaten  many  a  dinner  in  America  which  the 
chefs  of  Europe  could  not  have  surpassed. 

The  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish,  says  Mr.  Rose,  are 
all  tasteless.  As  if  any  one  but  an  ungrateful  man 
could  breathe  a  harsh  word  against  the  Spanish 
mackerel.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  that  the  shad 
is  vastly  overrated,  but  is  the  striped  bass  to  be 
cast  aside  with  scornful  words  ?  As  to  the  oysters 
(quite  incomparable  for  cooking  purposes),  Mr.  Rose 
calls  them  "  disgusting."  They  are  as  long,  he  com- 
plains, as  an  adult's  shoe.  He  mentions  somewhere 
that  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  one  of  the  clubs  in 
New  York.  If  he  had  tried  some  roast  oysters  for 
his  supper  one  night  at  the  "  Union,"  "  Manhattan," 
or  "New  York,"  he  would  have  risen  the  next 
morning  in  a  better  temper  with  a  people  who 
doubtless  are  not  so  blessed  as  we  English,  but  who 
still  have  some  good  points  about  them,  and  manage 
to  get  through  the  world  with  a  fair  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  themselves.  "  Cold  slaw "  (sliced  cab- 
bage) is,  he  thinks,  "  decidedly  good."  But  he  in- 
stantly adds,  as  if  recollecting  his  purpose  not  to 
praise  anything,  u  After  all,  1  do  not  like  it." 

New  York  is  a  dull  place  !  So  says  Mr.  Rose,  and 
no  words  could  better  describe  the  character  of  his 


experiences.  To  a  man  who  knows  New  York  it  is 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  enjoyable  cities  in  the 
world;  but  if  his  view  of  the  place  and  people  be 
circumscribed  by  the  prospect  from  the  hotel  win- 
dows, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  impressions 
should  be  gloomy.     Bourbon  whiskey  is  "  filthy." 

Make  it  into  a  "  cocktail "  next  time,  Mr.  Rose. 
Clams  are  a  "  nasty-looking  fish  of  the  mussel  tribe," 
to  which  we  may  say,  with  Dogberry,  "  Why,  this  is 
flat  perjury ! "  The  "  little  neck  clam  "  is  a  delicious 
bivalve.  When  Mr.  Rose  is  capable  of  abusing 
clams,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  insinuating 
that  American  men  are  often  the  reverse  of  brave. 
"  The  pacific  tailor,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  army, 
"  has  sprung  from  his  shopboard,  and,  beating  his 
shears  into  a  broadsword,  has  rushed  into  the  field, 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  many  have  dis- 
played the  better  part  of  valor."  Such  is  what  we 
may,  without  offence,  call  a  cockney  account  of  an 
army  which  so  recently  performed  work  the  world  is 
not  likely  to  forget.  The  American  women  are  pad- 
ded impostures.  Their  figures  are  bad.  "  A  clock- 
work arrangement  to  give  the  effect  of  a  heaving 
bosom  is  a  charming  device,  and  so  are  various  pad- 
dings and  stuffings  to  supply  natural  defect."  Their 
morals,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are  not  much  better 
than  their  figures.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Mr. 
Rose,  the  Americans  respect  their  women,  and 
think  them  quite  as  beautiful  and  virtuous  as  the 
women  of  any  other  nation.  But  when  English- 
men think  differently,  they  say  so  with  true  British 
pluck  and  independence,  and  Americans  dearly  love 
them  for  it.  Are  we  not  "  one  people,"  speaking  a 
common  tongue,  and  loving  each  other  almost  to 
distraction?  We  have  at  any  rate  been  told  so 
pretty  often  of  late,  but  not  by  the  American  people. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  American  lady 
as  she  appears  eating  eggs  at  breakfast.  It  may  be 
mentioned  first  that  she  uses  rouge  and  white  paint 
(a  custom  quite  unknown  in  England),  and  has  an 
inordinate  love  of  beads  and  feathers,  in  which  she 
resembles  the  Indians.  She  also  cleans  her  nails 
with  a  penknife,  while  sitting  at  the  table.  Behold 
her  at  the  eggs  :  — 

"  She  then  proceeded  to  eat  them ;  but  apparently 
did  not  like  the  white,  for  she  spat  it  into  her  plate, 
from  which  she  subsequently  ate  ham  and  eggs,  and 
sausages,  liver  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  and  other 
delicacies,  finishing  up  with  cakes  and  molasses  ;  all 
of  which  she  washed  down  with  coffee  and  several 
tumblers  of  milk,  into  which  lumps  of  ice  are  put, 
which  render  it  very  agreeable." 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Americans  love  us  so  much 
when  we  draw  these  charming  pictures  of  American 
ladies,  and  leave  people  to  infer  that  one  woman  is 
a  type  of  her  sex  ?  "  There  is  no  community  of 
feeling  between  an  Englishman  and  American," 
says  Mr.  Rose.  Not  much  in*  this  case,  certainly. 
The  Germans  in  New  York,  he  further  tells  us,  are 
"  usually  Hebrews,"  —  a  statement,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  of  amazing  ignorance.  He  speaks  of  Canada 
throughout  his  book  as  the  "  old  dominion,"  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  title  belongs  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  Canada  has  only  just  been  made 
into  a  "  dominion  "  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He 
thinks  funerals  in  America  indecent,  and  would 
himself  preserve  a  "happy  medium."  What  on 
earth  is  a  happy  medium  in  a  funeral  ?  All  the  re- 
finement of  the  country  is  limited  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  since  the  secession  the  power  in  Congress 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  an  inferior 
class. 
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Mr.  Rose  goes  on  :  "  We  know  that  the  Senate 
has  been  the  scene  of  personal  violence,  when  a  dig- 
nified member  gave  one  of*  his  peers  a  severe  can- 
ing." Mr.  Rose  omits  to  state  that  the  circumstance 
he  quotes  tends  to  disprove  his  assertion  about  the 
altered  tone  of  Congress,  —  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred before  the  South  quitted  Congress,  and  that 
the  outrage  was  committed  by  a  Southern  member. 
The  President  never  speaks  but  when  he  is  intoxi- 
cated, —  poor  "  Andy  Johnson  !  "  Never  was  a 
man  more  shamefully  slandered,  whatever  his  faults 
as  a  politician  may  have  been.  George  Washington 
was  no  general,  and  was  prosy  at  the  council-board, 
but  he  "  proclaimed  that  '  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.'  "  He  never  proclaimed  anything  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Rose  evidently  has  some  vague  echo  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  beating  about  his 
brain.  Mr.  Thornton  is  much  to  be  pitied  for  being 
doomed  to  live  in  such  a  society  as  that  of  Washing- 
ton. One  political  reflection  struck  Mr.  Rose  with 
great  force,  namely,  that  it  was  singular  a  people  so 
ready  to  annul  the  marriage  tie  should  object  to  the 
separation  between  North  and  South.  So  the  book 
runs  on.  We  have  quoted  enough  of  it.  Unless 
the  whole  thing  is  intended  as  a  joke,  we  can  only 
say  that  Mr.  Rose  has  furnished  us  with  a  sorry  en- 
tertainment. We  have  written  for  the  most  part 
under  the  assumption  that  the  author  is  playing  his 
professional  part  of  the  funny  man.  But  he  may 
mean  it  all  seriously.  One  can  never  tell  what 
these  comic  people  are  really  at.  If  he  is  in  jest, 
may  time  mend  his  wit ;  and  if  he  is  in  earnest,  may 
it  give  him  a  better  understanding. 


PEEL. 

BY    GOLDWIN    SMITH. 

Peel  —  he  belongs  now  to  the  past,  and  the  bar- 
onetcy may  be  laid  aside  —  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bred  a  Tory,  and  deeply  committed  to  Toryism 
at  a  moment  when  the  end  of  Toryism  was  near. 
This,  with  the  fell  exigencies  of  party,  darkened  a 
career  which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  eminently 
successful,  is  spoken  of  on  the  whole  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  He  was  more  fortunate,  how- 
ever, than  William  Pitt :  Pitt,  setting  out  as  a  pop- 
ular minister,  ended  by  being  the  slave  of  oligarchic 
reaction  ;  Peel,  setting  out  as  the  servant  of  oligar- 
chic reaction,  ended  by  being  the  minister  of  the 
nation.  In  the  early  character  of  each  man  we  see, 
as  usual,  the  germ  of  the  later.  Pitt,  a  parliamen- 
tary and  economical  reformer,  did  not  hesitate  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made  minister  by  an  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Peel, 
as  a  youthful  Irish  secretary,  carrying  on  the  work 
of  Tory  coercion  in  Ireland,  was  already  an  Irish 
reformer. 

Peel  sprang,  and  derived  the  leading  features  of 
his  character,  from  the  very  core  of  English  indus- 
try. His  ancestors  were  yeomen  in  the  north  of 
England.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  leaders 
in  the  great  march  of  industry  which  marked  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  made  Lan- 
cashire what  it  is. 

They  were  not  inventors,  like  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  or  Watt,  but  they  were  clear-sighted  and 
open-minded  appreciators  of  inventions,  which  they 
applied  with  energy  and  success.  They  were,  in 
short,  as  manufacturers,  what  their  descendant  was  as 
a  statesman.  Solid  work,  integrity,  fortitude,  indom- 
itable perseverance,  the  best  qualities  of  the  indus- 
trial character  grafted  on  that  of  the  yeoman,  —  the 


qualities  by  which  English  trade,  in  that  day  at 
least,  was  distinguished,  and  of  which  it  had  reason 
to  be  proud,  —  marked  the  industrial  career  of  the 
Peels.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade  they  encountered 
with  brave  hearts.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  has  told  us 
how,  at  the  time  of  a  great  financial  crisis,  when  sin- 
ister rumors  touching  Mr.  Peel's  solvency  were 
abroad,  Mrs.  Peel  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  went 
to  church  to  brave  out  calumny.  Conflicts  with 
machine-breaking  artisans,  which  the  Peels,  like  the 
other  introducers  of  machinery,  had  to  encounter, 
may  have  given  a  Tory  bias  to  the  temper  of  the 
house.  Immense  wealth  in  the  end  flowed  in  :  as 
usual,  a  great  part  of  it  was  invested  in  land  ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  object  now  was  to  found  a  family.  The 
baronetcy  came  from  Pitt,  the  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith,  who,  by  studying  the  commercial  interests 
and  financial  questions  which  the  aristocratic  and 
classical  statesman  of  the  day  commonly  disdained, 
had  bound  commerce  to  his  fortunes.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  of  these  commercial  Pittites  was  the 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  embraced  with  fervor 
the  whole  creed  of  his  leader,  its  fallacies  included. 
He  voted  for  the  Resolution,  that  a  depreciated  pa- 
per note  was  as  good  as  a  pound  sterling ;  and  he 
suffered  great  anguish  when  he  found  himself  the 
father  of  a  bullionist  and  a  resumer  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

The  old  man  conceived  very  ambitious  hopes  for 
his  promising  son,  and  did,  it  seems,  some  mischief 
by  not  keeping  them  to  himself.  The  young  Peel 
was  to  be  a  second  Pitt,  and  he  was  led  in  his  boy- 
hood to  the  altar,  and  devoted  to  the  gods  of  Castle- 
reagh  and  Eldon.  Thus  he  was  a  bondsman  to  To- 
ryism before  he  had  begun  to  think.  As  a  set-off, 
he  was  reared  in  a  home  where  the  middle-class 
virtues  reigned,  where  the  moral  law  was  observed, 
where  labor  was  honored,  where  frugality  was  re- 
garded in  the  midst  of  wealth.  It  was  also  a  religious 
home,  and  Peel  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  religious 
man,  with  a  sincere  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

He  was  sent  to  the  most  aristocratic  school  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  most  aristocratic  college  of  the  most 
aristocratic  university.  Both  at  school  and  at  col- 
lege he  worked  hard.  His  examination  in  the  Ox- 
ford schools  was  an  ovation,  and  gained  him  what 
were  then  unprecedented  honors.  According  to 
Oxford  tradition,  he  had  already  contracted  the 
heaviness  and  pompousness  of  diction  which  official 
life  confirmed,  and  which  were  fatal,  not  to  business 
speaking,  but  to  eloquence.  He  is  said,  in  translat- 
ing the  passage  of  Lucretius,  Suave  mart  magna,  to 
have  rendered  sua  re  "it  is  a  source  of  gratification." 
Harrow  and  Oxford  taught  him  only  classics  and 
mathematics  ;  but  his  speeches  show  that  he  read  a 
good  deal  of  history,  and  be  acquired  law  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  a  legislator.  In  after  life  he 
loved  scientific  men,  and  took  interest  in,  and  was 
capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  on,  scientific 
questions.  The  philosophy  of  history  was  still  un- 
born, and  therefore  history  was  to  him,  not  a  chart 
and  compass,  but  at  most  a  record  of  experience. 

His  theology  seems  to  have  remained  simply  the 
Church  of  England  Protestantism,  though  he  grew, 
later  in  life,  more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  towards 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent.  His  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  when  he  was  a  minister,  were  mainly 
"High  and  Dry."  He  abhorred  the  Neo-Catholic 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  and  by  it  he 
was  in  turn  abhorred.  In  him,  Anglo-Saxon  antipa- 
thy to  priestly  domination  was  theroot  of  the  aver- 
sion. W 
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Entering  Parliament  under  the  evil  star  of  a  great 
school-boy  reputation,  he  nevertheless  succeeded, 
not  in  a  brilliant,  but  in  a  solid  way.  The  doom  of 
his  mental  independence  was  soon  sealed  by  promo- 
tion to  office  under  Percival.  Shortly  afterwards, 
under  the  Liverpool  government,  he  was  sent,  when 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  as  Chief  Secretary  to 
Ireland.  It  was  a  proof  that  his  business  qualities 
and  his  strength  of  character  were  respected ;  but  a 
more  calamitous  distinction  could  not  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  a  young  man.  For  six  years,  the  most 
critical  years  of  all  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  opinion,  he  was  engaged  in  upholding  Ascen- 
dency, and  doing  the  evil  work  of  coercion.  The 
embers  of  1798  were  still  glowing,  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  raging,  and  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  con- 
spiracy and  outrage,  which  assumed  almost  the  di- 
mensions of  an  agrarian  civil  war.  Peel's  associates 
were  the  satellites  of  Ascendency,  —  some  of  them 
red  with  the  blood  of  '98,  —  men  whose  cruelty  to- 
wards the  subject  race  was  equalled  only  by  their 
corruption.  Corruption  and  force  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  springs  of  government,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  not  be  familiarized 
with  the  use  of  both.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
he  did  not  contract  a  love  of  either ;  that  his  em- 
ployment of  force  was  measured,  and,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  humane,  and  that  he 
never,  we  believe,  was  suspected  of  perpetrating  a 
job  on  his  own  account. 

Peel  was  young,  his  blood  was  hot;  he  was 
goaded  by  the  foul  and  slanderous  vituperation  of 
O'Connell,  who,  if  he  did  much  by  his  energy  to 
advance  Catholic  Emancipation,  did  much  by  the 
recklessness  of  his  tongue  to  retard  it.  Yet  Peel 
scarcely  ever  lost  his  temper ;  he  scarcely  ever 
uttered  a  harsh  word  against  the  Irish  people  or 
their  religion  :  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  a  nation  in  terms  of  kindness  and  respect  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  With  repression  he 
tried  to  combine  measures  of  improvement.  He 
gave  the  country  a  good  police :  he  attempted  to 
give  it  united  education.  To  introduce  united  edu- 
cation was  impossible  while  the  relations  of  the  two 
religions  and  the  two  races  to  each  other  were  such 
as  they  then  were ;  almost  as  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  to  introduce  united  education  for  whites 
and  blacks  into  the  Slave  States  of  America.  Peel 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  perfect  political  and  reli- 
gious equality  is  the  first  condition  of  its  success. 
Such  a  policy,  however,  redeems  him  from  the  im- 
putation implied  in  the  nickname  of  "  Orange 
Peel."  He,  in  fact,  seemed  lukewarm  to  the  bigots 
and  terrorists  of  Ascendency.  And  this,  let  us  re- 
peat, was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,  it  is  well  known,  O'Connell  stung  Peel  to 
what  in  the  present  day  would  be  a  ruinous  absurd- 
ity, though  in  the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Can- 
ning it  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland  almost 
an  inevitable  tribute  to  a  Carib  code  of  honor.  Had 
the  two  men  interchanged  shots,  they  might  possibly 
have  been  reconciled.  As  it  was,  the  feud  endured 
as  long  as  their  lives.  Once  an  equivocal  overture 
for  a  reconciliation  was  made  on  one  side,  but  it 
was  repelled  upon  the  other. 

Orange  orgies  were,  of  course,  intolerable  to  a 
man  of  Peel's  culture  and  of  his  moderation.  Hence 
he  stood  rather  aloof  from  Custle  and  Dublin  socie- 
ty ;  and  this  isolation,  together  with  his  early  sub- 
jection to  the  formalities   and  restraints  of  office, 


produced,  or  perhaps  confirmed,  in  him  a  want 
of  social  tact  and  address,  which  stood  in  his 
way  when  he  had  to  lead  an  aristocratic  party. 
Not  that  any  man  was  more  fond  of  the  society 
of  his  friends,  or  gayer  or  more  genial  in  his  hour 
of  ease ;  but  his  general  manner  was  stiff"  and  cold, 
even  towards  those  whom  he  most  desired  to  attract 
and  please.  He  was  shy,  and  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  though  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  almost  shrink  from  the  eye  of  one  of  its  mes- 
sengers. This,  no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  same 
nervous  temperament  which  rendered  him,  like 
many  men  of  fine  intellect,  very  sensitive  to  pain ; 
but  a  more  social  life  during  his  early  manhood 
might  have  cured  the  defect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peel  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  merchants  and  men  of  business,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  secretaryship. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that  the  weak 
side  of  Peel's  character  as  a  statesman  is  that  on 
which  critics  almost  exclusively  dwell,  his  relations 
with  a  party  and  his  share  in  organic  legislation  ; 
the  strong  side  is  that  which  is  passed  over  in  com- 
parative silence,  his  ordinary  and  practical  adminis- 
tration. For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  he 
was  without  question  the  first  public  servant  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  the  first  in  position  only,  but  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  business,  and  in  capacity  for 
transacting  it  throughout  all  its  departments ;  the 
man  to  whom  all  good  public  servants  looked  up  as 
their  model  and  their  worthy  chief*.  He  must  be 
credited  with  all  the  industry,  the  self-control,  the 
patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part  required. 
His  integrity  was  as  great  as  his  other  qualities  :  no 
jobbery,  no  connivance  at  abuses,  stains  his  name. 
Setting  party  questions  aside,  he  was  the  man  who 
would  have  been  chosen  as  the  chief  ruler  of  Eng- 
land by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  English 
people,  and  a  heavy  price;  was  paid  for  party  when 
he  was  excluded  from  the  administration  during  ten 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  banished  from 
power  at  the  moment  when  the  national  confidence 
in  him  was  at  its  height. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  from  Peel's  tem- 
perament and  the  influence  of  his  early  connections, 
that  hatred  of  administrative  abuses,  and  openness 
to  administrative  reforms  should  be  united  in  him 
with  a  rooted  dislike  of  organic  change.  The  great- 
er an  administrator  is,  the  more  contented  with  the 
existing  organs  of  government  he  is  likely  to  be. 
Such  characters  have  their  value  in  politics,  though 
they  fall  short  of  the  highest :  they  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy, at  least,  in  comparison  with  those  of  politi- 
cians in  whom  the  love  of  organic  change,  or  the 
readiness  to  accede  to  it,  is  the  result  of  administra- 
tive incapacity  or  indolence;  and  who,  having  no 
solid  claim  to  public  confidence  or  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  State,  turn  a  minority,  which  is  the 
settled  measure  of  their  own  feebleness  as  statesmen, 
into  a  "  practical,"  that  is,  a  factitious  majority,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety,  by  "  taking  leaps 
in  the  dark"  with  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Peel  had,  of  course,  to  take  a 
leading  part,  it  soon  became  the  leading  part,  in  the 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  thus 
became  desperately  committed  on  that  question; 
and  this  was  when  the  war  with  Napoleon  was  just 
over,  and  the  stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound 
for  twenty  years,  was  beginning  once  more  to  flow. 
We  look  back  now  with  wondering  pity  on  the  rea- 
sonings of  Peel.     Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
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erroneous  as  these  reasonings  were  on  the  broad 
ground  of  policy  and  justice,  on  the  narrow  ground 
taken  by  Peel  and  his  principal  antagonists  alike,  he 
was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  They  asserted,  he 
denied,  that  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  legislature  was  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  constitution ;  and  his  denial  has 
proved  true.  They  asserted,  he  denied,  that  the 
Church  Establishment  of  Ascendency  would  stand 
firm  when  the  political  equality  of  Catholics  had 
been  recognized  by  the  law ;  and  we  see  that  it  was 
doomed  from  that  very  time.  Let  no  man  pledge 
himself  or  guarantee  any  settlement  against  logic  ; 
for  as  reason  in  the  end  rules  the  world,  logic  in  the 
end  is  fate.  England  yields  to  it  more  slowly  than 
other  nations,  but  even  England  yields  at  last  to  it. 

His  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation  no 
doubt  it  was  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly,  that 
gave  Peel  the  representation  of  Oxford  University, 
—  another  link  in  the  chain  which  bound  him.  We 
say  it  was  not  wholly  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  because,  undoubtedly,  there  was 
even  among  liberal-minded  men  a  general  mistrust 
of  the  character  of  Canning.  Peel  made  this 
change  in  his  position  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
the  horrors  of  Ireland.  He  refused  to  take  any  oth- 
er place,  and  remained  out  of  office  for  three  years, 
an  independent  supporter  of  the  Government,  to 
whose  aid  he  came,  with  the  distorted  chivalry  of  offi- 
cialism, in  the  case  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  though 
he  kept  aloof  from  all  the  filth  and  folly  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Queen  Caroline.  In  this  interval 
it  was  that  he  had  the  glory  of  restoring  the  curren- 
cy, and  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  economi- 
cal and  financial  reputation  which  was  in  his  case, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  every  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  nation,  a  sure  talisman  of  power.  He 
played  this  great  part  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  The 
Economists  in  making  him  Chairman  of  their  Com- 
mittee paid  a  tribute,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  his  abili- 
ty and  good  sense,  but  to  his  openness  of  mind.  In 
economy  the  spirit,  bound  by  Toryism  in  other  de- 
partments, may  enjoy  its  freedom  with  seeming 
safety ;  but  the  examples  of  Peel  and  Gladstone, 
both  made  Liberals  through  economy,  show  that  the 
safety  is  only  seeming:. 

Peel's  return  to  office  as  Home  Secretary  under 
Liverpool  was  a  return  to  the  work  of  repression. 
Now,  however,  as  before  in  Ireland,  he  redeemed 
the  work  of  repression  by  uniting  it  with  reform. 
He  gave  London,  a  good  police  ;  and  he  carried  a 
great  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  he  had  been  preceded  by  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh  ;  but  every  practical  statesman  must  be 
preceded  by  great  thinkers,  —  the  two  parts  can 
hardly  be  sustained  by  the  same  man.  Peel's  bills, 
though  they  dealt  with  so  vast  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails, passed  almost  as  they  were  brought  in.  Whether 
from  his  superior  diligence  and  conscientiousness,  or 
from  his  want  of  courtesy,  it.  never  happened  to  him 
to  pass  a  bill  with  his  own  name  on  the  back,  and 
a  short  title  suggested  by  himself,  but  with  tlje  con- 
tents contributed  by  miscellaneous  hands. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  maintained  as  Minister  the 
initiative  of  the  Government,  and  refused  to  pump 
the  House  for  a  policy.  This  was  called  "  turning 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vestry,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  guard-room."'  Each  is  now  a  foot- 
ball field,  in  which  the  ball  of  organic  legislation  is 
kicked  by  the  players  at  large  towards  an  uncertain 
goal.     It  may  be  very  safely  said,  that,  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  session  of  1867,  not  twenty  members  of 
either  House  meant  to  pass  household  suffrage,  and 
least  of  all  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  materials  for  deciding  the  personal  questions 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  Canning's  Govern- 
ment are  hardly  even  yet  before  the  world.  We 
venture  with  diffidence  to  express  our  own  convic- 
tion that  Peel  acted  in  all  essential  respects  honestly 
and  candidly  towards  Canning ;  that  so  far  from 
caballing  against  him  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  scarcely  acting  in  perfect 
concert  with  the  Duke,  and  did  not  communicate 
with  Eldon  till  the  crisis  was  over ;  and  that  he 
really  wanted  just  what  he  professed  to  want,  — 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Government,  with  a  Premier 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Canning  as  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
as  he  said  with  truth,  to  act  as  Home  Secretary, 
responsible  for  repression  in  Ireland,  under  a  Pre- 
mier who  was  the  leading  advocate  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  That  he  aimed  himself  at  being 
Prime  Minister  we  do  not  believe  ;  he  was  ambi- 
tious, but  his  ambition  was  under  the  control  of 
his  good  sense,  and  its  aim  was  not  nominal  position, 
but  the  solid  possession  of  power  :  he  must  have 
known  that  he  could  not  be  the  real  head  of  a  Gov- 
ernment of  which  Canning  was  a  member,  and  to  be 
a  Marquis  of  Carabas  was  by  no  means  in  his  line. 

If  people  think  that  he  was  so  unobservant  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  as  to  wish  at  this  moment  to  get 
into  a  separate  cockboat  of  reaction  with  Eldon  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  believe  they  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  their  lives.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington personally  disliked  Canning,  who,  as  he 
thought,  courted  the  King  by  mean  compliances, 
and  whose  general  character,  tainted,  as  it  unques- 
tionably was,  with  a  tendency  to  intrigue,  was  highly 
uncongenial  to  his  own.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  personal  antipathy  was  shared  by 
Peel,  who  had  long  sat  at  Canning's  side  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  felt  his  fascination. 
That  any  of  the  attacks  on  Canning  were  instigated 
by  Peel  is  an  insinuation  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
proof:  those  attacks  needed  no  instigation  ;  and  by- 
far  the  bitterest  of  them  were  made  by  men  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  Peel's  influence.  The  suddenly- 
developed  Liberalism  of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin, and  the  most  insolent  and  offensive  of  all  the 
satellites  of  Tory  reaction,  surprised  and  delighted 
his  old  enemies  :  it  surprised,  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  delight,  his  old  friends.  It  was  very 
natural  that  Canning  should  think  that  he  had  a  right 
to  the  premiership,  —  in  point  of  talent  he  unques- 
tionably had  a  right ;  but  he  manoeuvred  for  it  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  and  when  he  objected  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  a 
military  dictator,  supposing  the  objection  to  be  sin- 
cere, he  was  hardly  acting  as  a  friend  towards  the 
Duke.  We  view  all  this  through  the  halo  of  Can- 
ning's Liberalism  and  his  melancholy  death,  —  a 
death  which  saved  his  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  for 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was  just 
as  reactionary  as  Wellington  or  Peel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Duke  did 
not  particularly  love  Peel.  We  may,  therefore, 
trust  the  Duke  on  a  point  of  character  which  he  was 
sure  to  mark  well :  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  said 
anything  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

The  Wellington  and  Peel  Government  was  a  most 
vigorous  effort  to  stave  off  organic  change  by  ad- 
ministrative  Reform.     The   estimates    have   never 
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been  so  low  since.  By  the  retrenchment  of  places 
and  pensions,  the  ship  of  Toryism  was  cleared  of  a 
ffood  many  barnacles ;  but  the  barnacles  were  not 
pleased;  and  they  conspired  with  Whigs  and  be- 
trayed Protestants  in  overthrowing  the  ministry.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  for  the  head  of  that  minis- 
try if  it  had  fallen  without  pressing  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. Under  our  system  of  party  government, 
the  conversion  of  a  minister  on  a  great  question 
should  be  accompanied  by  nbonajidc  tender  at  least 
of  power  to  the  opposition.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  Peel's  honesty  in  this  affair :  to 
resist  organic  change  till  it  could  be  resisted  no 
longer  was  then  and  always  the  natural  tendency 
of  his  mind.  For  the  rest,  the  change  was  made 
openly  and  frankly,  and  accompanied  with  a  full 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Canning.  It  enraged  the 
Orangemen,  of  course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  public  men,  shook  no  rational  man's  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  British  statesmen. 

Had  Peel  been  the  head  of  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  Wellington,  it  seems  possible  that  he  might 
so  far  have  recognized  necessity  as  to  bring  forward 
some  half-measure  of  reform.  But  he  would  never 
have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  nation.  Sentence 
has  long  since  been  passed  on  his  policy,  and  that  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Reform.  But  two  things  should 
be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  their  error.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  no  experience  of  organic 
change  except  in  the  disastrous  case  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  controversy 
respecting  Reform,  as  in  the  controversy  respecting 
Catholic  Emancipation,  upon  the  ground  taken  up 
by  both  parties  alike  they  were  in  the  right  and 
their  opponents  were  in  the  wrong. 

The  Whigs  maintained  that  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  was  not  democratic  ;  Peel  maintained  that  it 
was ;  and  Peel's  opinion  has  proved  true.  The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  bore  in  its  womb  the  Reform  Bill 
of  18G7;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  18G7  bears  in  its 
womb,  without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  democratic 
constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honor  of  his  party 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  long  exclusion  from  power, 
and  he  taught  them  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order 
of  things  and  to  regain  their  old  power  by  new 
means.  Among  all  the  anti-revolutionary  states- 
men of  Europe,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who 
succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  party,  resting,  not 
on  force  or  corruption,  but  on  free  opinion,  yet 
thoroughly  opposed  to  revolution.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  this  was  a  commonplace  achievement, 
let  him  inquire  of  M.  Guizot.  Alone  he  did  it. 
The  elements  of  Conservatism  of  course  were  there  ; 
the  English  love  of  order,  the  satiety  of  change,  the 
timidity  of  rank  and  wealth.  But  that  which  gave 
the  elements  unity  and  consistency  was  the.  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his  integrity,  his  unequalled 
administrative  capacity,  his  financial  reputation, 
above  all,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  with  the  middle 
class,  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  raised  to  power. 
Peel  led  the  aristocracy  without  gaining  their  affec- 
tion ;  he  sympathized  heartily  with  the  people  ;  but 
he  was  himself  middle  class.  The  Ministry  of  1834 
was  premature,  and  was  forced  on  Peel  by  a  crisis, 
in  the  production  of  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it 
turned  out  well  for  Peel  and  his  party;  it  showed 
the  nation  what  Conservatism  was  ;  that  it  was  not 
reaction  ,  that  it  was  practical  reform  and  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  its  chief  was  by  far  the  ablest 
administrator  of  the  day.  From  that  moment  the 
restoration   of  the    Conservatives  to  power,  for  a 


time  at  least,  was  assured.  When  Peel  was  after- 
wards taxed  with  ingratitude  to  his  party,  some- 
body said  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  been  taxed 
with  ingratitude  to  the  Israelites  for  leading  them 
through  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  putting  the  case 
high,  but  certainly  never  did  a  party  owe  more  to 
the  sagacity  and  industry  of  its  chief. 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily  chosen. 
The  party  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  right- 
ly, for  they  have  got  rid  of  the  thing.  Constitution- 
alist, Tory,  and  Tory  Democrat,  are  the  names  be- 
tween which  their  choice  wavers.  Constitutionalist 
will  hardly  fit  men  who  have  just  purchased  a 
twelvemonth's  office  by  an  organic  change  in  the 
constitution ;  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that 
some  one  would  call  a  "  constitutional  government " 
an  "  organized  hypocrisy."  It  will  probably  be  un- 
der the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tory  Democrat,  that  they 
will  continue  their  downward  plunge,  and  show 
what  it  is  for  phrasemongers  and  lovers  of  the  poli- 
tical turf  to  tamper  with  forces  which  have  laid  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  patience 
with  which,  at  an  age  when  ambitious  men  are  most 
restless,  because  they  feel  that  life  begins  to  wane, 
he  waited  for  real  power.  Nor.  was  this  merely  the 
prudence  of  a  far-sighted  ambition.  Peel  was  an 
Englishman  to  the  core,  and  thoroughly  patriotic  ; 
he  respected  government,  and  would  never  have 
consented  to  overturn  it  by  a  trick.  When  the 
hour  came,  he  was  a  minister  indeed.  Apart  from 
the  brief  coruscation  of  Canning,  and  the  govern- 
ment memorable,  but  rather  revolutionary'  than  ad- 
ministrative, of  Lord  Grey,  the  eye,  in  ranging  over 
the  half-century  ending  with  1846,  rests  on  three 
great  administrations,  —  that  of  Chatham,  that  of  his 
son,  and  that  of  Peel.  The  glories  of  the  Peel  Gov- 
ernment, like  those  of  the  government  of  Pitt,  were 
financial ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  government 
in  all  departments,  trusted  at  home,  and  respected 
by  foreign  nations.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  far  better 
government  as  a  whole,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
than  either  that  of  Chatham,  in  which  the  War 
Office  alone  was  great,  or  that  of  Pitt,  in  which 
some  of  the  departments  were  very  weak.  Its 
one  great  failure,  as  most  people  would  think,  was 
in  the  matter  of  railroads  ;  and  of  that  failure  we 
have  heard  mere  than  one  account  from  persons 
who  ought  to  be  well  informed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  not  a  good  judge 
of  men.  He  managed,  however,  to  get  together  an 
administrative  staff  such  as  no  English  minister  had 
ever  had  before  him.  No  doubt  he  lacked  the 
eagle  eye  of  intuitive  genius  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  watched  men  carefully,  he  knew  good  work  when 
he  saw  it,  and  no  shade  of  groundless  antipathy  or 
personal  jealousy  ever  interfered  with  his  apprecia- 
tion or  reception  of  any  man  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  colleague  or  lieutenant.  If  he  was  at  all  want- 
ing in  range  of  sympathy,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  wanting  in  practical  comprehensiveness 
of  choice;  for  his  staff  included  men  of  character,  and 
minds  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  his  own. 
In  truth,  it  was  so  heterogeneous  that  to  have  held 
it  together  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  capacity  and 
ascendency  of  its  chief.  If  he  was  guided  a  good 
deal  by  general  reputation  to  the  sort  of  ability 
which  he  wanted,  general  reputation  was  a  pretty 
safe  guide.  He  was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward 
young  men ;  and  if  from  his  defect  of  manner  he 
had  not  the  power  of  fascinating  them,  he  did  make 
them  thoroughly  feel  that  he  took  an  interest  in 
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them,  and  that  their  merit  would  not  pass  unob- 
served. The  practical  question,  however,  is,  If  he 
was  so  bad  a  judge  of  men,  what  mistakes  did  he 
make,  either  in  the  way  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion ?  Only  one  specific  charge,  so  far  a3  we  are 
aware,  has  been  brought  against  him,  and  that  in 
the  way  of  omission.  But  the  person  in  question, 
according  to  his  own  eulogists,  revealed  his  parlia- 
mentary ability  for  the  first  time  by  a  series  of  per- 
sonal attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Before  that,  he 
had  endeavored  to  attract  his  leader's  notice  only 
by  venomous  vituperation  of  Peel's  opponents,  which 
Peel,  identifying  the  dignity  of  his  eminent  oppo- 
nents with  his  own,  did  not  care  to  encourage,  or 
with  fulsome  adulation  of  Peel  himself,  which  Peel 
had  the  sense  and  good  taste  to  abhor.  If  Peel's 
memory  is  to  be  arraigned,  Lord  Derby,  who  shared 
the  responsibility,  ought  to  be  put  into  the  witness- 
box.  The  better  the  facts  of  this  case  are  known, 
the  more  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Peel  did  what 
was  right  for  the  public  service,  for  his  party,  and 
for  his  own  honor. 

The  fall  of  Peel's  government  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
Conservatism,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe. 
It  had  great  influence  over  the  kindred  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  would  probably  have  saved 
the  French  monarchy  by  its  counsels  from  the  des- 
perate policy  which  brought  on  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

"Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  avx  alta  maneres." 

No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism  would  have 
come ;  but  it  might  have  been  longer  in  coming,  and 
have  come  in  a  milder  form. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  nobody  who  is 
not  fit  for  a  political  Bedlam  now  maintains  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  a  great  manufactur- 
ing, commercial,  and  mining  nation  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  food  produced  on  its  agricultur- 
al area  in  order  to  keep  up  rents.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  question  as  to  Peel's  conduct  towards  the  Op- 
position :  towards  them,  he  did  all  that  the  rules 
of  the  unwritten  constitution  required :  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  more,  considering  that  their  own  sud- 
den conversion  to  Free  Trade  was  a  transparent 
party  move.  The  only  question  is  whether  Peel 
behaved  rightly  towards  his  party.  And  the  answer 
to  this  must  depend  mainly  on  the  answer  to  the 
further  question,  What  is  the  duty  of  a  party  lead- 
er, who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  towards 
his  followers,  when  events  have  proved  to  his  con- 
viction that  party  policy  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  national  interest,  or  even  with  the  national 
safety  ? 

Peel  was  in  principle  a  Free-Trader;  he  was 
known  to  be  one,  and  suspected  on  that  account  by 
the  extreme  Protectionists  of  his  party. 

But  he  was  an  honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies 
which  had  misled  Pitt  on  the  special  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  particularly  to  the  notion  that  their 
repeal  would  occasion  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  food.  He  was  also  sincerely  anxious  to  up- 
hold the  landed  aristocracy,  though  he  had  shown 
clearly  enough  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  na- 
tion to  the  mere  commercial  interest  of  the  agricul- 
tural party.  Probably,  being  trained  to  economical 
reasoning,  he  was  more  or  less  shaken  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion.  Then  came  the  famine,  which 
had  the  same  decisive  effect  on  his  mind  as  the  cri- 
sis of  the  Catholic  agitation  in  1829.  That  the  land- 
owners should  be  very  angry  at  his  conversion  was 


natural ;  but  we  ask  again,  as  a  minister  charged 
with  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  nation,  what  was 
he  to  do  '?  What  could  he  do  but  act  rightly  to- 
wards the  nation  and  take  the  consequences  of  party 
vengeance  as  he  did  ? 

It  is  said  that  he  should  have  called  his  party  to- 
gether. The  remark  is  natural,  but  was  it  not  certain 
that,  if  he  did,  the  mass  of  them  would  go  with  Lord 
Derby,  and  that  thus  bad  would  be  made  worse  ? 
They  have  recently  been  wheedled  by  caucusing 
into  household  suffrage.  But  household  suffrage 
only  touched  their  principles ;  Free  Trade,  as  they 
thought,  touched  their  pockets.  After  all  the  best  of 
them,  in  or  out  of  office,  did  go  with  their  leader, 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in  his  policy  and  would  have 
continued  to  follow  him.  Nor  was  it  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  in  fact,  that  his  government  fell.  It  fell  by 
an  intrigue,  the  contriver  of  which,  though  he  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  a  Protectionist  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resentment  of  that  section  against 
the  minister,  was  himself  a  Free-Trader,  and  had 
commenced  a  series  of  malignant  attacks  on  Peel 
long  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  threat- 
ened, and  from  motives  entirely  unconnected  with 
that  question.*  This  gentleman  has  himself  nar- 
rated the  cause  of  the  intrigue  in  the  biography  of 
his  "  friend  "  Lord  George  Bentinck,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  leaves  history  nothing  to  desire. 

He  gloats  over  the  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seeing  the  country  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  so  long 
led,  file  past  him  to  the  destruction  of  his  govern- 
ment. Could  the  veil  of  the  future  have  been  lifted, 
Peel  might  have  seen  the  same  men  filing  past  the 
same  spot,  first  to  condemn  Protection  and  then  to 
carry  household  suffrage,  in  order  to  gratify  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  their  meet, 
reward  for  hounding  on  slanderers  against  the  honor 
of  a  chief  who  had  given  life  to  their  party  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  and  whose  motives  they  must  have 
known  to  be  honorable  and  patriotic,  whether  his 
course  was  right  or  wrong. 

One  incident  of  these  debates,  triumphantly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  "  the  Canning  Episode," 
was  an  attempt  of  the  two  "  friends"  to  fasten  upon 
the  personal  honor  of  Peel  a  charge  of  having  con- 
tinued dishonestly  to  oppose  Canning  on  the  Catholic 
question,  when  he  had  himself  intimated  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  the  time  for  concession  had  arrived. 
The  charge  was  totally  unfounded:  it  was  in  fact 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  which  was  that  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  was  shaken,  and  was  prevented 
from  giving  way  by  the  obstinacy  of  Peel ;  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli himself  has  formally  withdrawn  it,  though  he 
characteristically  labors  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  his 
readers  the  impression  that  it  is  true.  As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  conclusive  answer  to  it  is  that,  long 
after  the  events  in  question,  he  had  himself  written 
florid  panegyrics  on  the  "  chivalry  "  of  Peel.  From 
what  source  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  led  the 
attack,  derived  the  calumny,  may  be  matter  for 
speculation.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  it  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  hearth.  If  so,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  his  temperament,  having  been  Can- 
ning's private  secretary,  and  closely  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  should  have  become,  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli says  he  did,  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  should  even,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  previous  occasion  taunted  Peel  with 


*  A  recent  article  in  Blackwood,  inspired,  but  not  accurate,  justi- 
fies the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  ground  of 
provocation  given  by  Peel  in  the  debates  on  the  Com  Laws.  The 
attacks,  we  repeat,  ha*l  commenced  in  their  full  malignity  before. 
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treachery  to  Canning,  have  ascribed  the  attack  to 
personal  motives. 

Lord  Derby,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago,  stated  that  he  had  sounded  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  that  the  Duke  in  reply  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  after  what  had  happened, 
Peel  could  not  be  leader  again,  and  that  Lord 
Derby  ought  to  take  that  place.  The  Duke  had 
been  a  member  of  the  government  which  repealed 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  of  course  responsible  for 
that  measure,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  as 
Emperor  Sigismund  was  "  above  grammar,"  the 
Duke  was  above  all  ordinary  rules,  and  the  position 
and  responsibilities  of  constitutional  Ministers  were 
things  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  unable 
to  understand.  Thus,  Lord  Derby  was  consecrated 
to  the  leadership,  and,  having  been  always  restless  in 
subordinate  positions,  he  was  made  perfectly  happy 
by  being  placed  in  the  most  subordinate  position  of 
all.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he  has  three 
times  snatched  a  brief  period  of  office,  and  paid  for 
it  by  ruinous  sacrifices  of  principle  and  moral  posi- 
tion. The  "  policy,"  which  was  to  be  so  much  more 
consistent,  intelligible,  and  statesmanlike  than  that 
of  Peel,  consists  in  its  latest  development,  of  exclu- 
sion of  dissenters  from  the  Universities  and  of  Jews 
from  Parliament,  Irish  Church  Establishment,  an 
unreformed  House  of  Lords,  and  Household  Suf- 
frage. As  to  the  grandiloquent  promises  of  taking 
in  hand  the  "  Condition-of-England  question,"  they 
sleep  with  the  poetry  of  Lord  John  Manners. 
There  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  them  ;  while 
the  energies  of  the  party  have  been  of  late  years 
mainly  absorbed  in  hunting  down  the  only  states- 
man of  the  day  who  has  made  any  serious  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Peel  never  again  showed  any  disposition  to  form 
a  party,  or  to  encourage  any  one  to  follow  his  ban- 
ner. But  if  he  had  lived,  the  nation  would  probably 
have  brought  him  into  power  in  defiance  of  the  old 
parties,  and  would  thereby,  perhaps,  have  given  a 
severe  shock  to  the  old  party  system.  He  would 
have  come  in,  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  initiate  or- 
ganic change,  —  which  was  absolutely  alien  to  his 
mind,  —  but  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  the  broadest  administrative  and  economical  re- 
form. He  would  thus  have  smoothed  the  way  and 
prepared  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  the  organic 
changes  which,  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  had 
become  inevitable.  What  is  more,  he  would  have 
taught  the  nation  a  wholesome  lesson  of  loyalty  to  a 
truly  national  government.  His  government  of 
1841  was  in  fact  rapidly  attaining  this  national  po- 
sition when  it  became  entangled  in  the  fatal  diffi- 
culty of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  per- 
sonal animosity  and  intrigue. 

Peel  by  his  will  renounced  a  peerage  for  his  son 
and  a  public  funeral  for  himself.  It  would  probably 
be  a  mistake  to  think  that  his  mind  was  moving  on 
the  subject  of  the  peerage,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  so  loyal  and  scrupulous  a  conservator ;  he  only 
meant  that,  like  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  a  peerage  in  his  own  family.  In  his  dislike  of  a 
public  funeral,  something  may  have  mingled  of  shrink- 
ing from  hatred  and  calumny,  as  well  as  of  the  natural 
desire  of  a  genuine  worker,  after  a  long  day's  work,  to 
repose  in  privacy  and  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not 
among  those  whom  he  rivalled,  but  among  those  whom 
he  loved,  rest  the  ashes  of  Robert  Peel.  They  are  the 
ashes  of  as  able,  as  upright,  and  as  faithful  a  public 
servant  as  ever  did  the  work  of  the  English  nation. 


NEW   UNCOMMERCIAL   SAMPLES. 

BY   CHARLES   DICKENS. 
ABOARD   SHIP. 

My  journeys  as  Uncommercial  Traveller  for  the 
firm  of  Human  Interest  Brothers  have  not  slack- 
ened since  I  last  reported  of  them,  but  have  kept 
me  continually  on  the  move.  I  remain  in  the  same 
idle  employment.  I  never  solicit  an  order,  I  never 
get  any  commission,  I  am  the  rolling  stone  that 
gathers  no  moss,  —  unless  any  should  by  chance  be 
found  among  these  Samples. 

Some  half  a  year  ago,  I  found  myself  in  my  idlest, 
dreamiest,  and  least  accountable  condition  alto- 
gether, on  board  ship,  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Of 
all  the  good  ships  afloat,  mine  was  the  good  steam- 
ship Russia,  Captain  Cook,  Cunard  Line,  bound 
for  Liverpool.     What  more  could  I  wish  for  ? 

I  had  nothing  to  wish  for  but  a  prosperous  pas- 
sage. My  salad-days,  when  I  was  green  of  visage 
and  sea-sick,  being  gone  with  better  things  (and 
worse),  no  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before. 

I  might,  but  a  few  moments  previously,  have  imi- 
tated Sterne,  and  said,  " '  And  yet,  methinks,  Euge- 
nhis  '  —  laying  my  forefinger  wistfully  on  his  coat- 
sleeve  thus  — '  and  yet,  methinks,  Eugenius,  't  is  but 
sorry  work  to  part  with  thee,  for  what  fresh  fields 
....  my  dear  Eugenius  ....  can  be  fresher  than 
thou  art,  and  in  what  pastures  new  shall  I  find 
Eliza  —  or  call  her,  Eugenius,  if  thou  wilt,  Annie,'  " 
—  I  say  I  might  have  done  this ;  but  Eugenius  was 
gone,  and  I  had  n't  done  it. 

I  was  resting  on  a  skylight  on  the  hurricane-deck, 
watching  the  working  of  the  ship  very  slowly  about, 
that  she  might  head  for  England.  It  was  high  noon 
on  a  most  brilliant  day  in  April,  and  the  beautiful 
bay  was  glorious  and  glowing.  Full  many  a  time, 
on  shore  there,  had  I  seen  the  snow  come  down, 
down,  down  (itself  like  down),  until  it  lay  deep  in  all 
the  ways  of  men,  and  particularly,  as  it  seemed,  in 
my  way,  for  I  had  not  gone  dry-shod  many  hours 
for  months.  Within  two  or  three  days  last  past 
had  I  watched  the  feathery  fall  setting  in  with  the 
ardor  of  a  new  idea,  instead  of  dragging  at  the 
skirts  of  a  worn-out  winter,  and  permitting  glimpses 
of  a  fresh  young  spring.  But  a  bright  sun  and  a 
clear  sky  had  melted  the  snow  in  the  great  crucible 
of  nature,  and  it  had  been  poured  out  again  that 
morning  over  sea  and  land,  transformed  into  myr- 
iads of  gold  and  silver  sparkles. 

The  ship  was  fragrant  with  flowers.  Something 
of  the  old  Mexican  passion  for  flowers  may  have 
gradually  passed  into  North  America,  where  flowers 
are  luxuriously  grown  and  tastefully  combined  in 
the  richest  profusion  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  such 
gorgeous  farewells  in  flowers  had  come  on  board, 
that  the  small  officer's  cabin  on  deck,  which  I  ten- 
anted, bloomed  over  into  the  adjacent  scuppers, 
and  banks  of  other  flowers  that  it  could  n't  hold, 
made  a  garden  of  the  unoccupied  tables  in  the  pas- 
sengers' saloon.  These  delicious  scents  of  the  shore, 
mingling  with  the  fresh  airs  of  the  sea,  made  the 
atmosphere  a  dreamy,  an  enchanting  one.  And  so, 
with  the  watch  aloft  setting  all  the  sails,  and  with 
the  screw  below  revolving  at  a  mighty  rate,  and 
occasionally  giving  the  ship  an  angry  shake  for 
resisting,  I  fell  into  my  idlest  ways  and  lost  myself. 

As,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  I  lying  there,  or 
some  other  entity  even  more  mysterious,  was  a  mat- 
ter I  was  far  too  lazy  to  look  into.  What  did  it 
signify  to  me  if  it  were  I  —  or  to  the  more  myste- 
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rious  entity  —  if  it  were  he  ?  Equally  as  to  the 
remembrances  that  drowsily  floated  by  me,  —  or  by 
him,  —  why  ask  when,  or  where,  the  things  hap- 
pened ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  befell  at  some 
time,  somewhere  ? 

There  was  that  assisting  at  the  Church  Service 
on  board  another  steamship,  one  Sunday,  in  a  stiff 
breeze.  Perhaps  on  the  passage  out.  No  matter. 
Pleasant  to  hear  the  ship's  bells  go,  as  like  church- 
belts  as  they  could ;  pleasant  to  see  the  watch  off 
duty  mustered,  and  come  in  ;  best  hats,  best  Guern- 
seys, washed  hands  and  faces,  smoothed  heads.  But 
then  arose  a  set  of  circumstances  so  rampantly  com- 
ical, that  no  check  which  the  gravest  intentions 
could  put  upon  them  would  hold  them  in  hand. 
Thus  the  scene.  Some  seventy  passengers  assem- 
bled at  the  saloon  tables.  Prayer-books  on  tables. 
Ship  rolling  heavily.  Pause.  No  minister.  Rumor 
has  related  that  a  modest  young  clergyman  on 
board  has  responded  to  the  captain's  request  that  he 
will  officiate.     Pause  again,  and  very  heavy  rolling. 

Closed  double  doors  suddenly  burst  open,  and  two 
strong  stewards  skate  in,  supporting  minister  be- 
tween them.  General  appearance  as  of  somebody 
picked  up,  drunk  and  incapable,  and  under  convey- 
ance to  station-house.  Stoppage,  pause,  and  particu- 
larly heavy  rolling.  Stewards  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  balance  themselves,  but  cannot  balance 
minister ;  who,  struggling  with  a  drooping  head  and 
a  backward  tendency,  seems  determined  to  return 
below,  while  they  are  as  determined  that  he  shall  be 
got  to  the  reading-desk  in  mid-saloon.  Desk  porta- 
ble, sliding  away  down  a  long  table,  and  aiming 
itself  at  the  breasts  of  various  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Here  the  double  doors,  which  have 
been  carefully  closed  by  other  stewards,  fly  open 
again,  and  worldly  passenger  tumbles  in,  seemingly 
with  Pale  Ale  designs:  who,  seeking  friend,  says 
"  Joe  !  "  Perceiving  incongruity,  says  u  Hullo  ! 
Beg  yer  pardon  ! "  and  tumbles  out  again.  All  this 
time  the  congregation  have  been  breaking  up  into 
sects,  —  as  the  manner  of  congregations  often  is,  — 
each  sect  sliding  away  by  itself,  and  all  pounding 
the  weakest  sect  which  slid  first  into  the  corner. 
Utmost  point  of  dissent  soon  attained  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  violent  rolling.  Stewards  at  length  make 
a  dash  :  conduct  minister  to  the  mast  in  the  centre 
of  the  saloon,  which  he  embraces  with  both  arms  ; 
skate  out;  and  leave  him  in  that  condition  to  ar- 
range affairs  with  flock. 

There  was  another  Sunday,  when  an  officer  of 
the  ship  read  the  Service.  It  was  quiet  and  impres- 
sive, until  we  fell  upon  the  dangerous  and  perfectly 
unnecessary  experiment  of  striking  up  a  hymn. 
After  it  was  given  out,  we  all  rose,  but  everybody  left 
it  to  somebody  else  to  begin.  Silence  resulting,,  the 
officer  (no  singer  himself)  rather  reproachfully  gave 
us  the  first  line  again,  upon  which  a  rosy  pippin  of 
an  old  gentleman,  remarkable  throughout  the  pas- 
sage for  his  cheerful  politeness,  gave  a  little  stamp 
with  his  boot  (as  if  he  were  leading  off  a  country 
dance),  and  blithely  warbled  us  into  a  show  of  joining. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  we  became,  through  these 
tactics,  so  much  refreshed  and  encouraged,  that 
none  of  us,  howsoever  unmelodious,  would  submit  to 
be  left  out  of  the  second  verse ;  while  as  to  the 
third  we  lifted  up  our  voices  in  a  sacred  howl  that 
left  it  doubtful  whether  we  were  the  more  boastful 
of  the  sentiments  we  united  in  professing,  or  of  pro- 
fessing them  with  a  most  discordant  defiance  of 
time  and  tune. 

"  Lord  bless  us,"  thought  I,  when  the  fresh  remem- 


brance of  these  things  made  me  laugh  heartily,  alone 
in  the  dead  water-gurgling  waste  of  the  night,  what 
time  1  was  wedged  into  my  berth  by  a  wooden  bar, 
or  I  must  have  rolled  out  of  it,  "  what  errand  was  I 
then  upon,  and  to  what  Abyssinian  point  had  public 
events  then  marched  ?  No  matter  as  to  me.  And 
as  to  them,  if  the  wonderful  popular  rage  for  a  play- 
thing (utterly  confounding  in  its  inscrutable  unrea- 
son) had  not  then  lighted  on  a  poor  young  savage 
boy,  and  a  poor  old  screw  of  a  horse,  and  hauled  the 
first  off  by  the  hair  of  his  princely  head  to  '  inspect ' 
British  volunteers,  and  hauled  the  second  off  by  the 
hair  of  his  equine  tail  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  why  so 
much  the  better  for  all  of  us  outside  Bedlam !  " 

So,  sticking  to  the  ship,  I  was  at  the  trouble  of 
asking  myself  would  I  like  to  show  the  grog  dis- 
tribution in  "  the  fiddle "  at  noon,  to  the  Grand 
United  Amalgamated  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
Yes,  I  think  I  should.  I  think  it  would  do  them 
good  to  smell  the  rum,  under  the  circumstances. 
Over  the  grog,  mixed  in  a  bucket,  presides  the 
boatswain's  mate,  small  tin  can  in  hand.  Enter  the 
crew,  the  guilty  consumers,  the  grown-up  Brood  of 
Giant  Despair,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Band  of 
youthful  angel  Hope.  Some  in  boots,  some  in  leg- 
gings, some  in  tarpaulin  overalls,  some  in  frocks,  some 
in  pea-coats,  a  very  few  in  jackets,  most  with  sou'- 
wester hats,  all  with  something  rough  and  rugged 
round  the  throat ;  all,  dripping  salt  water  where 
they  stand  ;  all  pelted  by  weather,  besmeared  with 
grease,  and  blackened  by  the  sooty  rigging. 

Each  man's  knife  in  its  sheath  in  his  girdle,  loos- 
ened for  dinner.  As  the  first  man,  with  a  know- 
ingly kindled  eye,  watches  the  filling  of  the  poisoned 
chalice  (truly  but  a  very  small  tin  mug,  to  be  pro- 
saic), and,  tossing  back  his  head,  tosses  the  contents 
into  himself,  and  passes  the  empty  chalice  and 
passes  on,  so  the  second  man,  with  an  anticipatory 
wipe  of  his  mouth  on  sleeve  or  neck-kerchief,  bides 
his  turn,  and  drinks  and  hands,  and  passes  on.  In 
whom,  and  in  each,  as  his  turn  approaches,  beams  a 
knowingly  kindled  eye,  a  brighter  temper,  and  a 
suddenly  awakened  tendency  to  be  jocose  with  some 
shipmate.  Nor  do  I  even  observe  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ship's  lamps,  who  in  right  of  his  office 
has  a  double  allowance  of  poisoned  chalices,  seems 
thereby  vastly  degraded,  even  though  he  empties 
the  chalices  into  himself,  one  after  the  other,  much 
as  if  he  were  delivering  their  contents  at  some  ab- 
sorbent establishment  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest.  But  vastly  comforted  I  note  them  all  to 
be,  on  deck  presently,  even  to  the  circulation  of  a 
redder  blood  in  their  cold  blue  knuckles  ;  and  when 
I  look  up  at  them  lying  out  on  the  yards,  and  hold- 
ing on  for  life  among  the  beating  sails,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  see  the  justice  of  visiting  on  them  —  or  on 
me  —  the  drunken  crimes  of  any  number  of  crimi- 
nals arraigned  at  the  heaviest  of  Assizes. 

Abetting  myself  in  my  idle  humor,  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  recalled  life  on  board  of  one  of  those  mail 
packets,  as  I  lay,  part  of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of 
New  York  O  !  The  regular  life  began  —  mine  al- 
ways did,  for  I  never  got  to  sleep  afterwards  —  with 
the  rigging  of  the  pump  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and 
washing  down  of  the  decks.  Any  enormous  giant 
at  a  prodigious  hydropathic  establishment,  conscien- 
tiously undergoing  the  Water  Cure  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  extremely  particular  about  cleaning 
his  teeth,  would  make  those  noises.  Swash,  splash, 
scrub,  rub,  toothbrush,  bubble,  swash,  splash,  bubble, 
toothbrush,  splash,  splash,  bubble,  rub.  Then  the 
day  would  break,  and,  descending  from  my  berth  by 
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a  graceful  ladder  composed  of  half-opened  drawers 
beneath  it,  I  would  reopen  my  outer  dead-light  and 
my  inner  sliding  window  (closed  by  a  watchman 
during  the  Water  Cure),  and  would  look  out  at  the 
long-rolling,  lead-colored,  white-topped  waves  over 
which  the  dawn,  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  cast  a 
level,  lonely  glance,  and  through  which  the  ship 
fought  her  melancholy  way  at  a  terrific  rate.  And 
now,  lying  down  again,  awaiting  the  season  for 
broiled  ham  and  tea,  I  would  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  —  the  Screw. 

It  might  be,  in  some  cases,  no  more  than  the 
voice  of  Stomach,  but  I  called  it  in  my  fancy  by  the 
higher  name.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  all  of  us,  all  day  long,  endeavoring  to  stifle  the 
Voice.  Because  it  was  under  everybody's  pillow, 
everybody's  plate,  everybody's  camp-stool,  every- 
body's book,  everybody's  occupation.  Because,  we 
pretended  not  to  hear  it,  especially  at  meal-times, 
evening  whist,  and  morning  conversation  on  deck  ; 
but  it  was  always  among  us  in  an  under  monotone, 
not  to  be  drowned  in  pea-soup,  not  to  be  shuffled 
with  cards,  not  to  be  diverted  by  books,  not  to  be 
knitted  into  any  pattern,  not  to  be  walked  away 
from.  It  was  smoked  in  the  weediest  cigar,  and 
drunk  in  the  strongest  cocktail ;  it  was  conveyed  on 
deck  at  noon  with  limp  ladies,  who  lay  there  in 
their  wrappers  until  the  stars  shone ;  it  waited  at 
table  with  the  stewards ;  nobody  could  put  it  out 
with  the  lights.  It  was  considered  (as  on  shore)  ill- 
bred  to  acknowledge  the  Voice  of  Conscience.  It 
was  not  polite  to  mention  it.  One  squally  day  an 
amiable  gentleman  in  love  gave  much  offence  to  a 
surrounding  circle,  including  the  object  of  his  at- 
tachment, by  saying  of  it,  after  it  had  goaded  him 
over  two  easy-chairs  and  a  skylight,  "  Screw  ! " 

Sometimes  it  would  appear  subdued.  In  fleeting 
moments,  when  bubbles  of  champagne  pervaded  the 
nose,  or  when  there  was  "  hot  pot "  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  when  an  old  dish  we  had  had  regularly  every 
day  was  described  in  that  official  document  by  a 
new  name,  —  under  such  excitements,  one  would 
almost  believe  it  hushed.  The  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing plates  on  deck,  performed  after  every  meal  by  a 
circle  as  of  ringers  of  crockery  triple-bob  majors  for 
a  prize,  would  keep  it  down.  Hauling  the  reel, 
taking  the  sun  at  noon,  posting  the  twenty-four 
hours'  run,  altering  the  ship's  time  by  the  meridian, 
casting  the  waste  food  overboard,  and  attracting  the 
eager  gulls  that  followed  in  our  wake  ;  these  events 
would  suppress  it  for  a  while.  But  the  instant  any 
break  or  pause  took  place  in  any  such  diversion,  the 
Voice  would  be  at  it  again,  importuning  us  to  the 
last  extent.  A  newly  married  young  pair,  who  walked 
the  deck  affectionately  some  twenty  miles  per  day, 
would,  in  the  full  flush  of  their  exercise,  suddenly 
become  stricken  by  it,  and  stand  trembling,  but 
otherwise  immovable,  under  its  reproaches. 

When  this  terrible  monitor  was  most  severe  with 
us  was  when  the  time  approached  for  our  retiring 
to  our  dens  for  the  night.  When  the  lighted  can- 
dles in  the  saloon  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
the  deserted  glasses  with  spoons  in  them  grew  more 
and  more  numerous.  When  waifs  of  toasted  cheese 
and  strays  of  sardines  fried  in  batter  slid  languidly 
to  and  fro  in  the  table-racks.  When  the  man  who 
always  read  had  shut  up  his  book  and  blown  out  his 
candle.  When  the  man  who  always  talked  had 
ceased  from  troubling.  When  the  man  who  was 
always  medically  reported  as  going  to  have 
delirium  tremens,  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 
When  the  man  who  every  night  devoted  himself  to 


a  midnight  smoke  on  deck,  two  hours  in  length,  and 
who  every  night  was  in  bed  within  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, was  buttoning  himself  up  in  his  third  coat  for 
his  hardy  vigil.  For  then,  as  we  fell  off  one  by  one, 
and,  entering  our  several  hutches,  came  into  a 
peculiar  atmosphere  of  bilge-water  and  Windsor 
soap,  the  Voice  would  shake  us  to  the  centre.  Woe 
to  us  when  we  sat  down  on  our  sofa,  watching  the 
swinging  candle  forever  trying  and  retrying  to  stand 
upon  his  head,  or  our  coat  upon  its  peg  imitating  us 
as  we  appeared  in  our  gymnastic  days  by  sustaining 
itself  horizontally  from  the  wall,  in  emulation  of  the 
lighter  and  more  facile  towels  !  Then  would  the 
Voice  especially  claim  us  for  its  prey,  and  rend  us 
all  to  pieces. 

Lights  out,  we  in  our  berths,  and  the  wind  rising, 
the  Voice  grows  angrier  and  deeper.  Under  the 
mattress  and  under  the  pillow,  under  the  sofa  and 
under  the  washing-stand,  under  the  ship  and  under 
the  sea,  seeming  to  arise  from  the  foundations  under 
the  earth  with  every  scoop  of  the  great  Atlantic 
(and  O,  why  scoop  so!),  always  the  Voice.  Vain 
to  deny  its  existence  in  the  night  season  ;  impossi- 
ble to  be  hard  of  hearing ;  Screw,  Screw,  Screw. 
Sometimes  it  lifts  out  of  the  water,  and  revolves 
with  a  whir,  like  a  ferocious  firework,  —  except 
that  it  never  expends  itself,  but  is  always  ready  to 
go  off  again ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  aguish  and 
shivers ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  terrified  by  its  last 
plunge,  and  has  a  fit  which  causes  it  to  struggle, 
quiver,  and  for  an  instant  stop.  And  now  the  ship 
sets  in  rolling,  as  only  ships  so  fiercely  screwed 
through  time  and  space,  day  and  night,  fair  weather 
and  foul,  can  roll. 

Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  that  last  ? 
Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  thi3  worse  one 
that  is  coming  now  ?  Here  is  the  partition  at  my 
ear  down  in  the  deep  on  the  lee  side.  Are  we  ever 
coming  up  again  together  V  I  think  not ;  the  parti- 
tion and  I  are  so  long  about  it  that  I  really  do  be- 
lieve we  have  overdone  it  this  time.  Heavens,  what 
a  scoop  !  What  a  deep  scoop,  what  a  hollow  scoop, 
what  a  long  scoop  !  "Will  it  ever  end,  and  can  we 
bear  the  heavy  mass  of  water  we  have  taken  on 
board,  and  which  has  let  loose  all  the  table  furniture 
in  the  officers'  mess,  and  has  beaten  open  the  door 
of  the  little  passage  between  the  purser  and  me, 
and  is  swashing  about,  even  there  and  even  here  V 
Thespurser  snores  reassuringly,  and,  the  ship's  bells 
striking,  I  hear  the  cheerful  "  All 's  well !  "  of  the 
watch  musically  given  back  the  length  of  the  deck, 
as  the  lately  diving  partition,  now  high  in  air,  tries 
(unsoftened  by  what  we  have  gone  through  togeth- 
er) to  force  me  out  of  bed  and  berth. 

"  All 's  well ! "  Comforting  to  know,  though 
surely  all  might  be  better.  Put  aside  the  rolling 
and  the  rush  of  water,  and  think  of  darting  through 
such  darkness  with  such  velocity.  Think  of  any 
other  similar  object  coming  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ! 

Whether  there  may  be  an  attraction  in  two  such 
moving  bodies  out  at  sea,  which  may  help  accident 
to  bring  them  into  collision  ?  Thoughts,  too,  arise 
(the  Voice  never  silent  all  the  while,  but  marvel- 
lously suggestive)  of  the  gulf  below  ;  of  the  strange 
unfruitful  mountain  ranges  and  deep  valleys  over 
which  we  are  passing ;  of  monstrous  fish,  midway  ; 
of  the  ship's  suddenly  altering  her  course  on  her 
own  account,  and  with  a  wild  plunge  settling  down, 
and  making  that  voyage,  with  a  crew  of  dead  dis- 
coverers. Now,  too,  one  recalls  an  almost  universal 
tendency  on  the  part  of  passengers  to  stumble,  at 
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some  time  or  other  in  the  day,  on  the  topic  of  a  cer- 
tain large  steamer  making  this  same  run,  which  was 
lost  at  sea  and  never  heard  of  more.  Everybody 
has  seemed  under  a  spell,  compelling  approach  to 
the  threshold  of  the  grim  subject,  stoppage,  discom- 
fiture, and  pretence  of  never  having  been  near  it. 
The  boatswain's  whistle  sounds!  A  change  in  the 
wind,  hoarse  orders  issuing,  and  the  watch  very 
busy.  Sails  come  crashing  home  overhead,  ropes 
(that  seem  all  knot)  ditto ;  every  man  engaged  ap- 
pears to  have  twenty  feet,  with  twenty  times  the 
average  amount  of  stamping  power  in  each.  Grad- 
ually the  noise  slackens,  the  hoarse  cries  die  away, 
the  boatswain's  whistle  softens  into  the  soothing  and 
contented  notes,  which  rather  reluctantly  admit 
that  the  job  is  done  for  the  time,  and  the  Voice  sets 
in  again. 

Thus  come  unintelligible  dreams  of  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  swinging  and  swaying,  until  con- 
sciousness revives  of  atmospherical  Windsor  soap  and 
bilge-water,  and  the  Voice  announces  that  the  giant 
has  come  for  the  Water  Cure  again. 

Such  were  my  fanciful  reminiscences  as  I  lay,  part 
of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of  New  York  O  !  Also,  as 
we  passed  clear  of  the  Narrows  and  got  out  to  sea; 
also,  in  many  an  idle  hour  at  sea  in  sunny  weather. 
At  length  the  observations  and  computations  showed 
that  we  should  make  the  coast  of  Ireland  to-night. 
So  I  stood  watch  on  deck  all  night  to-night,  to  see 
how  we  made  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Very  dark,  and  the  sea  most  brilliantly  phospho- 
rescent. Great  way  on  the  ship,  and  double  look- 
out kept.  Vigilant  captain  on  the  bridge,  vigilant 
first  officer  looking  over  the  port  side,  vigilant  sec- 
ond officer  standing  by  the  quartermaster  at  the 
compass,  vigilant  third  officer  posted  at  the  stern- 
rail  with  a  lantern.  No  passengers  on  the  quiet 
decks,  but  expectation  everywhere  nevertheless. 
The  two  men  at  the  wheel,  very  steady,  very  seri- 
ous, and  very  prompt  to  answer  orders.  An  order 
issued  sharply  now  and  then,  and  echoed  back ; 
otherwise,  the  night  drags  slowly,  silently,  and  with 
no  change. 

All  of  a  sudden,  at  the  blank  hour  of  two  in  the 
morning,  a  vague  movement  of  relief  from  a  long 
strain  expresses  itself  in  all  hands  ;  the  third  offi- 
cer's lantern  twinkles,  and  he  fires  a  rocket,  and  an- 
other rocket.  A  sullen  solitary  light  is  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  black  sky  yonder.  A  change  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Light,  but  none  takes  place.  "  Give 
them  two  more  rockets,  Mr.  Vigilant."  Two  more, 
and  a  blue  light  burnt.  All  eyes  watch  the  light 
again.  At  last  a  little  toy  sky-rocket  is  flashed  up 
from  it,  and,  even  as  that  small  streak  in  the  dark- 
ness dies  away,  we  are  telegraphed  to  Queenstown, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  and  back  again  under  the 
Ocean  to  America. 

Then,  up  come  the  half-dozen  passengers  who  are 
going  ashore  at  Queenstown,  and  up  comes  the 
Mail  Agent  in  charge  of  the  bags,  and  up  come  the 
men  who  are  to  carry  the  bags  into  the  Mail  Ten- 
der that  will  come  off  for  them  out  of  the  harbor. 
Lamps  and  lanterns  gleam  here  and  there  about  the 
decks,  and  impeding  bulks  are  knocked  away  with 
handspikes,  and  the  port-side  bulwark,  barren  but 
a  moment  ago,  bursts  into  a  crop  of  heads  of  seamen, 
stewards,  and  engineers. 

The  light  begins  to  be  gained  upon,  begins  to  be 
alongside,  begins  to  be  left  astern.  More  rockets, 
and,  between  us  and  the  land,  steams  beautifully 
the  Inman  steamship,  City  of  Paris,  for  New  York, 
outward   bound.     We   observe    with    complacency 


that  the  wind  is  dead  against  her  (it  being  with  us), 
and  that  she  rolls  and  pitches.  (The  sickest  pas- 
senger on  board  is  the  most  delighted  by  this  cir- 
cumstance.) Time  rushes  by,  as  we  rush  on,  and 
now  we  see  the  light  in  Queenstown  Harbor,  and 
now  the  lights  of  the  Mail  Tender  coming  out  to  us. 
What  vagaries  the  Mail  Tender  performs  on  the  way, 
in  every  point  of  the  compass,  especially  in  those 
where  she  has  no  business,  and  why  she  performs 
them,  Heaven  only  knows  !  At  length  she  is  seen 
plunging  within  a  cable's  length  of  our  port  broadside, 
and  is  being  roared  at  through  our  speaking-trum- 
pets to  do  this  thing,  and  not  to  do  that,  and  to 
stand  by  the  other,  as  if  she  were  a  very  demented 
Tender  indeed.  Then,  we  slackening  amidst  a 
deafening  roar  of  steam,  this  much-abused  Tender 
is  made  fast  to  us  by  hawsers,  and  the  men  in  readi- 
ness carry  the  bags  abroad,  and  return  for  more, 
bending  under  their  burdens,  and  looking  just  like 
the  pasteboard  figures  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men  in 
the  Theatre  of  our  boyhood,  and  comporting  them- 
selves almost  as  unsteadily.  All  the  while  the  un- 
fortunate Tender  plunges  high  and  low,  and  is 
roared  at.  Then  the  Queenstown  passengers  are 
put  on  board  of  her,  with  infinite  plunging  and 
roaring,  and  the  Tender  gets  heaved  up  on  the  sea  to 
that  surprising  extent  that  she  looks  within  an  ace 
of  washing  aboard  of  us,  high  and  dry.  Roared  at 
with  contumely  to  the  last,  this  wretched  Tender  is 
at  length  let  go,  with  a  final  plunge  of  great  igno- 
miny, and  falls  spinning  into  our  wake. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience  resumed  its  dominion  as 
the  day  climbed  up  the  sky,  and  kept  by  all  of  us 
passengers  into  port ;  kept  by  us  as  we  passed  other 
light-houses,  and  dangerous  islands  off  the  coast, 
where  some  of  the  officers,  with  whom  I  stood  my 
watch,  had  gone  ashore  in  sailing  ships  in  fogs  (and 
of  which  by  that  token  they  seemed  to  have  quite 
an  affectionate  remembrance),  and  past  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  past  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  past  every- 
thing and  everywhere  lying  between  our  ship  and 
her  own  special  dock  in  the  Mersey.  Off  which,  at 
last,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  on  a  fair  evening  early  in 
May,  we  stopped,  and  the  Voice  ceased.  A  very 
curious  sensation,  not  unlike  having  my  own  ears 
stopped,  ensued  upon  that  silence  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
no  less  curious  sensation  that  I  went  over  the  side 
of  the  good  Cunard  ship  Russia  (whom  Prosperity 
attend  through  all  her  voyages !),  and  surveyed  the 
outer  hull  of  the  gracious  monster  that  the  Voice  had 
inhabited.  So,  perhaps,  shall  we  all,  in  the  spirit, 
one  day  survey  the  frame  that  held  the  busier 
Voice  from  which  my  vagrant  fancy  derived  this 
similitude. 


THE   ABBOT'S   POOL. 

CHAPTER  IV.    (Continued.) 
Lv  a  few  days  he  had  quite  recovered  his  strength, 
and  plunged  afresh  into  his  manj'  labors. 

So  the  seasons  came  and  went ;  winter  succeeded 
to  summer,  and  summer  returned  ;  and  the  peaceful 
stream  of  village  life  flowed  on  with  little  to  break 
or  trouble  its  course.  In  a  very  short  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  Elsie  Denbigh,  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  passed,  and  then  the  second  passed,  and 
now  Christmas  was  over,  and  the  third  was  at  hand. 
Mr.  Denbigh  had  prospered  in  all  things  ;  his  repu- 
tation spread,  and  his  work  increased,  and  his  income 
grew,  and  he  was  cited  in  all  the  neighborhood  as 
the  very  picture  of  a  deservedly  successful  man.  His 
sweet  wife  was  as  much  as  ever  the  idol  of  his  ado- 
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ration,  and  during  the  last  few  months  had  been 
doubly  the  object  of  his  tenderest  care ;  for  the 
crowning  blessing,  without  which  the  happiest  mar- 
riage must  be  incomplete,  was  now  about  to  be 
granted  to  them.  She  was  all  delight  and  thank- 
fulness ;  but  it  somewhat  troubled  her  that  she  could 
not  quite  arrive  at  a  full  perception  of  her  husband's 
feelings  on  the  matter.  He  smiled  at  her  happiness, 
and  was  never  tired  of  watching  her  joyous  little 
matronly  preparations;  but,  nevertheless,  she  saw, 
—  and  wondered  as  she  saw,  —  that  though  he 
looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  their  new  treas- 
ure with  intense  interest,  it  was  an  interest  largely 
mixed  with  trouble. 

On  a  January  morning  she  stood  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  —  stood  idly 
watching  the  frost-bound  garden  and  the  whitened 
field,  and  the  long  icicles  which  hung  from  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  were  reflected  in  the  Ab- 
bot's Pool. 

She  turned,  as  he  entered,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
exclaiming  against  the  cold.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  married  life  had  been  to  set  up  a  post-bag  for  his 
letters  ;  and  he  had  endured  with  perfect  indifference 
the  many  remarks  which  this  proceeding  had  brought 
upon  him.  The  bag  now  lay  on  the  table,  and  he 
proceeded  to  open  it  with  the  key,  which  never  left 
his  watch-chain. 

"  This  is  vexatious,"  he  said,  after  glancing 
through  the  one  letter  it  contained.  "  Here  am  I 
summoned  to  London,  to  appear  to-morrow  before 
the  committee  about  that  Briswick  workhouse  case. 
I  must  start  to-day." 

"  That  is  tiresome ;  and  to-morrow  evening  Mrs. 
Carter  was  to  bring  her  children  and  her  little  nieces 
to  drink  tea  here.  You  will  miss  them.  What  a  pity ! " 

"  That  I  shall  survive,  I  dare  say  ;  only  don't  you 
tire  yourself,  love,  whatever  you  do.  I  shall  try  hard 
to  get  home  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so.  Why,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row is  our  wedding  day  ! " 

A  search  into  the  mysteries  of  Bradshaw  made  it 
evident  that  the  doctor  must  leave  Slowcombe  by 
the  train  which  started  at  one  o'clock.  As  the  coach 
passed  through  Sedgbrook  at  twelve,  he  said  he 
would  avail  himself  of  it,  and  not  risk  his  horse  on 
the  icy  roads. 

"  And  I  will  come  and  see  you  off,"  said  his  wife, 
pausing,  as  she  moved  away  to  her  hurried  prepara- 
tions. He  demurred,  but  gave  way  at  the  sight  of 
her  imploring  face,  saying  :  — 

"Well,  well,  I  can't  refuse  you.  But  Jonathan 
shall  follow  in  the  pony  trap,  and  drive  you  home.  I 
won't  have  you  sliding  about  these  frosty  lanes  with- 
out my  arm  to  lean  upon." 

Isott  often  remembered  in  after  days  how  she 
watched  them  from  the  door ;  the  strong  husband 
accommodating  his  brisk  step  to  the  slow  pace  of  his 
delicate  wife,  who  clung  to  him  more  out  of  love  for 
the  strong  supporting  arm  than  because  its  stay  was 
necessary  to  her.  Others  there  were  also,  who  told 
long  afterwards  how  the  pair  walked  together  in 
close  conversation  up  the  village  street ;  how  he 
looked  back  after  her  from  his  seat,  as  long  as  the 
coach  was  in  sight ;  and  how  mournfully  she  turned 
away. 

The  little  party  to  which  she  had  alluded  was  on 
a  very  small  scale,  being  merely  an  entertainment 
to  the  four  vicarage  children  and  two  little  cousins 
who  were  staying  with  them.  The  vicar  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  grown-up  guests ;  but  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's life  was  such  a  quiet  one,  that  she  looked  on 


the  occasion  as  something  of  an  event,  and  was  anx- 
ious that  her  house  should  wear  its  prettiest  aspect. 
She  spent  all  that  dull  winter  afternoon  in  renewing 
the  Christmas  holly  which  dressed  the  room,  and 
tired  herself  thoroughly. 

The  hour  fixed  for  her  little  party  was,  of  course,  an 
early  one.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sub- 
stantial tea  was  over,  and  they  went  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  children  were  to  amuse  themselves 
with  games.  "  Magic  Music  "  was  the  first,  and 
the  children's  interest  was  greatly  heightened  by 
Mrs.  Denbigh  announcing  that  the  child  who 
found  the  thing  hidden  should  keep  it.  A  very 
animated  scene  followed,  the  little  ones  searching 
high  and  low,  under  tables,  and  behind  curtains,  as 
the  music  now  loud,  now  low,  encouraged  them  to 
proceed  or  warned  them  that  they  were  on  a  false 
scent.  And  when  fat  little  Johnny  Carter,  a  sturdy 
four  years'  old  boy,  the  youngest  of  the  vicarage 
children,  discovered  that  the  prize  was  buried  in  the 
white  Astrachan  hearth-rug,  what  a  merry  shout 
there  was,  and  how  delighted  the  little  hero  looked, 
as  he  undid  the  roll  of  paper  in  which  it  was  envel- 
oped, and  brought  out  a  quaint  old  Father  Christ- 
mas, whose  head  unscrewed,  and  showed  all  his 
venerable  body  stuffed  with  sugar-plums  !  " 

"  How  very  pretty  Mrs.  Denbigh  is  looking  to- 
night ! "  Mrs.  Carter  whispered  to  her  husband ; 
"  one  never  grows  used  to  her  beauty  ;  it  strikes  one 
afresh  constantly,  does  not  it  ?  " 

"  Remarkably  well  she  looks ;  that  black  velvet 
suits  her  exactly,  and  she  is  wonderfully  brightened 
up  to-night." 

She  was  indeed  in  unusual  beauty  ;  her  fair  skin  and 
blue  eyes  set  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  her  dress, 
which,  with  its  square  cut  bodice  and  hanging 
sleeves,  had  the  quaint  effect  of  an  old  picture.  She 
wore  a  set  of  heavy  old-fashioned  silver  ornaments, 
and  her  sweet  face  looked  its  sweetest. 

"  You  must  not  tire  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
smiling  at  her,  as  she  again  took  her  place  at  the 
piano. 

"  O,  this  does  not  tire  me,"  she  said.  "  It  is  so 
nice  to  see  the  children  happy  ?  I  wish  Philip  were 
here." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  thought  Mrs.  Carter,  "  I  can't  agree 
with  you.  I  wonder  why  I  dislike  that  man  so.  — 
When  do  you  expect  him  ?  "  she  asked  aloud. 

"  Perhaps  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  Isott  making  telegraphic  signals  at  the 
door,"  said  Mrs.  Carter ;  "  I  think  she  wants 
you." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  went  to  the  door,  and  the  old  ser- 
vant drew  her  into  the  hall ;  her  shrewd  honest  face 
wearing  a  look  of  perplexity,  as  she  said  :  — 

"  Here  be  a  man  a  come  as  wants  to  see  master  ; 
and  if  master  bain't  at  home,  he  wants  to  see  the 
missus,  —  so  he  says.     What  be  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  queer  sort  of  chap,  ma'am,  like  to  a 
furriner ;  only  he  bain't  a  furriner  neither,  I  don't 
think ;  sum'at  in  the  seafaring  line  he  might  be,  un- 
less he  be  a  tramp  all  the  time  and  after  the  spoons ; 
but  I  've  a  showed  'im  into  that  there  surgery  par- 
lor, and  'a  won't  get  much  out  o'  that,  unless  't  is 
pills  and  draughts." 

"  Did  you  tell  him,"  asked  Elsie,  "  that  Mr. 
Denbigh  will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after,  at  latest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  he  says  you  11  do  every  bit  as 
well  as  master.  He  's  sorry  to  ill-convenience  you, 
so  he  says,  but  he  'ont  keep  you  not  one  minute." 
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"  Just  stay  in  the  vestibule  while  I  go  in,  Isott," 
said  her  mistress.  "  Is  there  a  light  ?  Yes  ?  Then 
I  '11  come  directly."  And  having  explained  her  ab- 
sence to  Mrs.  Carter,  and  asked  her  to  take  her 
Elace  at  the  piano  for  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Den- 
igh  crossed  the  vestibule  and  went  into  the  surgery 

parlor.  [To  be  continued.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Hawthorne's  "American  Note-Books"  has 
been  reprinted  in  London. 

The  longest  artillery  range  on  record,  namely, 
10,300  yards,  was  lately  attained  at  Shoeburyness 
by  Mr.  Whitworth's  9-inch  muzzle-loader  gun  of  14 
tons  firing  a  shot  of  250  lbs.  with  a  charge  of  50  lbs. 
This  range  is  225  yards  over  that  of  the  7-inch  Lyn- 
all  Thomas  gun,  which  in  1861  ranged  10,075  yards. 

The  publishers  of  "  Once  a  Week  "  have  paid 
Victor  Hugo  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  to 
publish  an  English  translation  of  his  new  novel. 

Rossini's  body  has  been  embalmed  by  the  pro- 
cess which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1857,  and  by  means  of  which  a  body  is 
converted  into  a  sort  of  stone. 

A  new  sensational  drama,  in  which  two  serpents 
are  to  figure,  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Cha- 
telet  in  Paris.  It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  the 
serpents  were  to  forget  their  parts  and  make  a  dash 
among  the  audience. 

Rossini  had  a  wide  circle  of  attached  friends, 
who  deplore  his  loss  as  a  genial  friend,  a  charming 
host,  and  one  ever  ready  to  aid  by  his  powerful  in- 
fluence any  amongst  them  whom  it  could  assist.  His 
Saturday  dinner-parties  were  the  most  delightful  in 
Paris,  for  to  these  none  were  admitted  whose  con- 
versation did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  brilliant  wit  or 
undoubted  humor.  Gustave  Dore  for  years  has 
been  one  of  this  charmed  circle.  The  soirees  in  the 
Rue  Laffitte,  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  which  duch- 
esses have  intrigued,  and  for  which  millionnaires 
have  vainly  striven,  included  all  the  musical  nota- 
bilities of  the  day ;  but  although  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  assert  that  the  most  exquisite  music  in 
the  world  was  not  to  be  heard  there,  from  the  ex- 
treme affability  of  the  great  composer  young  pian- 
istes  and  embryo  artistes  were  granted  an  audience, 
and  invariably  encouraged  by  a  word  of  praise, 
and  often  instructed  by  a  criticism  uttered  in  the 
kindest  tone.  Rossini  entertained  for  some  time  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  As  long  ago 
as  last  summer  he  remarked  to  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby  that  he  would  never  again  compose  for  her, 
at  the  same  time  asking  her  to  sing  an  air  of  his 
own  composition  whilst  he  accompanied  her  on  the 
piano. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has 
been  to  look  at  Vesuvius,  to  see  for  himself  what 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  like.  He  finds  it  suffi- 
ciently terrible.  He  went  up  the  mountain  and  stood 
upon  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and  peeped  into  the  roar- 
ing abyss  on  one  side,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong 
wind  that  was  driving  all  the  suffocating  steam  and 
vapor  to  the  other.     Presently  the  eruption  came  : 

"  It  does  not  consist,  as  the  pictures  necessarily 
lead  one  to  suppose,  of  a  continuous  shower  at  all. 
Still  less  does  it  consist  of  a  continuous  shower  of 
black  ashes  shot  out  from  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of 


the  mountain :  it  is  rather  a  series  of  explosions.  But 
the  roar  and  glare  of  the  great  abyss  is  continuous. 
You  look  into  the  pit,  and,  though  you  see  no  actual 
flame,  yet  its  sides  are  in  a  state  of  constant  incan- 
descence ;  from  the  mouth  of  it  there  roars  up  in- 
cessantly a  dense  cloud  of  steam ;  and  in  the  depths 
of  it  below  you  hear  the  noise  of  preparation  for  the 
outburst  that  is  next  to  come.  Then  you  hear  a 
sharper  crackel,  and  then,  without  further  warning, 
follows  a  loud  explosion,  which  shoots  into  the  air  a 
torrent  of  white-hot  missiles  of  every  shape  and  size. 
So  enormous  are  the  forces  at  work,  that  not  only  small 
pieces  of  stone  and  sulphur,  such  as  you  might  carry 
away  as  mementos  of  your  visit,  but  huge  blocks  of 
mineral,  each  enough  to  load  a  railway  ballast-wagon, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  perfectly  white  heat,  are  tossed 
up  as  though  they  were  so  many  cricket-balls.  The 
explosion  lasts,  perhaps,  no  longer  than  a  minute ; 
and  then  there  is  a  cessation  of  some  seconds,  with 
the  noise  only  of  internal  preparation  once  more, 
after  which  the  explosion  is  repeated." 

A  Correspondent  sends  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Rossini's  own  account  of  his  withdrawal  from  pub- 
lic life :  "  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
went  to  see  Rossini  at  his  house  in  Florence,  where 
he  was  then  residing.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  inquired  what  there  was  new  in  Paris, 
whence  I  had  lately  come,  and  I  mentioned  a  piece 
by  Scribe  (the  '  Bataille  des  Dames,'  I  think  it  was) 
as  the  latest  novelty.  '  Now,'  said  Rossini, '  there 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand.  Why  on  earth 
should  Scribe  go  on  at  his  age  writing  for  the 
stage  ?  What  has  he  to  gain  ?  Money  he  does 
not  want,  any  increase  of  fame  he  can  hardly  ex- 
pect, and  if  he  got  it,  what  difference  could  it 
make  to  him  ?  His  position  in  life  is  fixed.  But, 
with  some  people,  it  seems  to  be  a  rage.  They 
cannot  leave  off  writing.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
always  steadily  resisted  the  entreaties  with  which 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  been  assailed  to 
tempt  the  stage  once  more.  I  know  very  well  that 
I  can  do  nothing  better,  if  as  good,  as  I  have  done 
already.  When  I  had  written  the  '  Barbiere,'  the 
'  Gazza,'  '  Semiramide,'  and  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  to 
say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  other  operas,.  I  felt  that 
my  best  powers  had  been  exerted.  After  reaching 
his  prime,  a  man  does  not  expect  to  grow  taller  or 
stronger,  he  may  grow  fatter,  —  mais  pour  ma  part 
je  ne  me  soucie  pas  que  ma  musique  prenne  du  ven- 
tre.' '  But  you  began  composing  very  early  in  life, 
you  know/  said  his  wife.  '  What  age  were  you 
when  you  wrote  the  "  Barbiere "  ?  twenty-three, 
was  it  not  ?  '  '  Yes,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  age 
at  which  a  writer  should  cease  to  publish.  All  I 
say  is  that,  when  you  have  reached  your  greatest 
height  you  must  necessarily  decline,  so  I  think  it 
better  to  leave  off  at  the  top.  I  write  still.  I  shall 
do  so  de  temps  en  temps,  I  dare  say,  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  expose  myself  to 
the  caprice  of  a  public  whose  praise  I  do  not  care 
for,  and  whose  blame  might  annoy  me.'  Talking 
of  his  age  on  this  same  evening  he  told  me  that  he 
was  born  only  eight  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mozart 
(1792).  '  Now  you  speak  of  Mozart,  maestro,'  said 
I,  '  I  must  read  you  what  my  brother,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  says  in  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day. He  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  India, 
where  he  hears  no  music,  and  has  no  instrument, 
and  he  consoles  himself  by  studying  the  scores  of 
'  Don  Giovanni '  and  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  and  can 
hardly  make  up  his  mind  which  to  place  highest.' 
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Rossini  shook  his  head.  '  II  a  tort.  II  ne  faut  pas 
dire  cela.'  And  on  my  making  a  deprecatory  ges- 
ture, he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  mine,  '  Non  ! 
je  vous  le  dis  ties  serieusement  et  en  conscience.  Je 
n'ai  jamais  etc  a  la  hauteur  de  Mozart.  When  young 
composers  come  to  me  for  counsel  I  always  give  them 
this :  Take  every  opportunity  of  studying  Mozart. 
He  has  excelled  in  every  kind  of  music  ;  in  his  works 
you  will  find  every  sort  of  effect,  and  always  pro- 
duced by  the  most  legitimate  means.'  I  never  heard 
him  speak  so  emphatically.  In  general  there  was 
so  much  of  persiflage  concealed  under  his  pretended 
bonhomie,  that  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  might 
easily  be  taken  in  ;  but  on  this  subject  he  was  un- 
mistakably in  earnest." 

A  certain  French  journalist,  who  would,  per- 
haps, rather  not  be  named,  wrote  beneath  his  por- 
trait, on  presenting  it  to  a  friend,  "  Born  (say)  Jan- 
uary 1,  1801  ;  died,  December  2,  1851."  The  coup 
d'etat  had  destroyed  his  illusions.  He  did  not  cease 
to  write,  but  he  ceased  to  hope,  and  looked  upon 
his  career  as  ended.  Rossini,  born  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1792,  may  be  said  to  have  died  —  to  have 
finished  his  artistic  life  —  on  the  3d  of  August,  1829, 
the  day  on  which  he  gave  to  the  world  his  last  and 
greatest  operatic  work,  M  William  Tell."  A  foolish 
biographer  (M.  Clement),  fancying  that  he  has  pen- 
etrated the  secret  of  Rossini's  comparative  silence 
since  that  date,  remarks  that  "  he  was  now  satisfied 
with  his  glory  and  with  the  fortune  which  so  many 
brilliant  works  had  procured  him."  Another  biog- 
rapher, not  much  wiser  (M.  Castil  Blaze),  maintains 
that  Rossini  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  from  an- 
noyance at  the  success  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert  le 
Diable,"  and  that  he  was  actually  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Je  reviendrai  quand  les  Juifs  auront  fini  leur  Sab- 
bat." Rossini's  retirement  has  also  been  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  "  William  Tell,"  and  convinced  that 
his  genius  could  produce  nothing  finer.  Heine 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Rossini  had  really  ex- 
hausted himself.  At  least  he  ridicules,  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  Paris,  the  idea  of  a  composer's  saying 
that  he  will  or  that  he  will  not  compose.  "  He  must 
compose,"  argues  Heine,  "  if  there  is  any  inspira- 
tion in  him,  just  as  a  windmill  must  go  round  if 
there  is  any  wind."  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  affair  is  the  fact  that  Rossini  had  signed 
an  agreement  binding  him  to  write  three  grand 
operas  for  the  Academie,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 60,000  francs,  in  annual  payments  of  10,000 
francs  each,  and  that  he  decided,  immediately  after 
the  production  of  "  William  Tell,"  to  return  the 
two  other  librettos  which  M.  Scribe  had  prepared 
for  him,  and  which  were  certainly  superior  to  the 
"  book  "  he  had  just  set.  One  of  the  two  rejected 
librettos  was  "  Gustave  III.,"  afterwards  intrusted 
to  Auber  ;  the  other,  "  Le  Hue  d'Albe,"  on  which 
Donizetti  was  working  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  has  been  observed  that  Rossini  wrote  his 
last  work  for  the  theatre  at  that  seemingly  critical 
age  —  between  thirty  and  forty  —  when  so  many 
of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  followers  (Mo- 
zart, Cimarosa,  Weber,  Herold,  Bellini,  and 
Mendelssohn)  ceased  to  live. 

Mr.  Dickexs's  farewell  series  of  Readings  in 
England  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  nov- 
elty^ namely,  the  introduction  of  that  episode  in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  which  relates  to  the  murder  of 
Nancy  by  Bill  Sikes.  The  London  Times  thus 
speaks  of  the  promised  treat :  — 


"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  '  Oliver 
Twist '  holds  an  exceptional  position  among  Mr. 
Dickens's  works,  and  that  this  particular  episode  is 
even  of  a  more  exceptional  character  than  the  rest 
of  the  book,  the  author  venturing  on  a  combination 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  horrible  which  he 
has  not  essayed  elsewhere.  Hence  the  '  new  read- 
ing,' which  is  announced  for  the  5th  of  January, 
will  involve  a  somewhat  bold  experiment.  That 
the  admirers  who  patronize  the  platform  differ  from 
those  who  encourage  the  stage  by  a  higher  degree 
of  fastidiousness,  composed  as  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  semi-puritanical  and  the  '  genteel,' 
without  admixture,  at  least  in  St.  James's  Hall,  of 
the  mob  element,  —  is  a  fact  generally  known.  The 
question  is  whether  the  murder  of  Nancy  will  be 
found  meat  too  strong  for  such  delicate  stomachs. 
That  those  who  are  not  used  to  those  stimulants  of 
sensation  that  are  commonly  found  effective  with 
the  multitude  are  sometimes  pleased  when  offence 
might  be  anticipated  was  proved  by  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  Leonard  of  MM.  Brisebarre 
and  Nus,  when  brought  out  at  the  Olympic  Theatre 
as  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.  Had  the  same  drama 
been  produced  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  it 
would  probably  have  made  no  more  noise  than  a 
dozen  others  of  the  same  stamp ;  but  to  an  audience 
accustomed  to  light  comedies  and  to  domestic  pic- 
tures always  more  or  less  idealized,  the  transpontine 
relish  brought  with  it  a  flavor  of  novelty,  and  the 
delicate  stomach,  not  being  offended,  was  delight- 
ed. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has,  however,  felt  that  the 
experiment  of  presenting  the  '  Murder  of  Oliver 
Twist '  to  a  very  select  public  is  not  to  be  made 
without  deliberation.  Accordingly,  the  episode  has 
been  read  by  him  in  private  at  St.  James's  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  comprising  most  of  those  persons, 
literary  and  artistic,  whose  opinion  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  an  inquiry.  When  the  reading  was  over, 
opinions  were  freely  asked  and  as  freely  stated,  and 
while  one  suggested  this  improvement  and  another 
that,  the  general  verdict  was  to  the  effect  that,  of 
all  the  elocutionary  displays  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the 
tale  of  poor  Nancy's  murder  is  likely  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public. 

"  The  story  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions. 
The  first  treats  of  the  discovery"  by  Claypolc  of 
Nancy's  interview  with  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  murder  itself  occupy  the  second. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  remorseful  horrors  of 
Sikes.  Thus  the  reading  begins  quietly,  rises  to  a 
culminating  point  of  horror,  and  settles  in  tragic 
gloom.  With  the  passages  read  every  one  is  famil- 
iar. We  might  add  that  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  power  of  the  reader,  were  it  not  that  at  the 
private  reading  Mr.  Dickens  displayed  a  degree  of 
force  to  which  nothing  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
can  be  compared.  He  has  always  trembled  on  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  reader  from  the 
actor ;  in  this  case  he  clears  it  by  a  leap.  After  the 
characters  have  been  marked  out  with  extraordina- 
ry precision  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  episode, 
allowing,  as  it  were,  a  start  before  the  race  is  fairly 
commenced,  he  entirely  abandons  himself  to  the 
torrent  of  frightful  events,  and  even  flings  away  his 
book  long  before  he  has  reached  the  conclusion,  that 
he  maybe  without  apparent  obstacle  in  his  utterance. 
The  savage  nature  of  the  Jew,  always  tempered  by- 
cowardice,  the  bold  brutality  of  the  housebreaker, 
the  shrieking  despair  of  Nancy,  belong  to  the  high- 
est order  of  histrionic  art." 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By     ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


GREAT   TKinULATION. 


Trevelyan's  letter  to  his  wife  foil  like  a  thun- 
derbolt among  them  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  her- 
self. Indeed,  she  made  no  attempt  at  doing  so. 
Her  husband  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  Clock  House  because  her  present 
hostess  was  unable  to  endure  her  misconduct,  and 
of  course  she  demanded  the  reasons  of  the  charge 
that  was  thus  brought  against  her.  When  she  first 
read  the  letter,  which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her 
sister,  she  towered  in  her  passion. 

"  Disgraced  him  !  I  have  never  disgraced  him.  It 
is  he  that  has  disgraced  me.  Correspondence  !  Yes ; 
—  he  shall  see  it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant,  foolish 
man !  He  does  not  remember  that  the  last  instruc- 
tions he  really  gave  me  were  to  bid  me  see  Colonel 
Osborne.  Take  my  boy  away  !  Yes.  Of  course, 
I  am  a  woman  and  must  suffer.  I  will  write  to 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  will  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
will  send  my  letter  to  Louis.  He  shall  know  how 
he  has  ill-treated  me  !  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
his  money,  —  not  a  penny.  Maintain  you !  I  be- 
lieve he  thinks  that  we  are  beggars.  Leave  this 
house  because  of  my  conduct !  What  can  Mrs. 
Stanbury  have  said  ?  What  can  any  of  them  have 
said  ?  I  will  demand  to  be  told.  Free  himself 
from  the  connection  !  O  Nora,  Nora  !  that  it 
should  come  to  this !  that  I  should  be  thus  threat- 
ened, who  have  been  as  innocent  as  a  baby  !  If 
it  were  not  for  my  child,  I  think  that  I  should  destroy 
myself ! " 

Nora  said  what  she  could  to  comfort  her  sister, 
insisting  chiefly  on  the  promise  that  the  child  should 
not  be  taken  away.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
husband's  power  in  the  mind  of  either  of  them  ;  and 
though,  as  regarded  herself,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would 
have  defied  her  husband,  let  his  power  be  what  it 
might,  yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was 
in  some  degree  restrained  by  the  fear  that  she  would 
find  herself  deprived  of  her  only  comfort. 


"  We  must  just  go  where  he  bids  us,  —  till  papa 
comes,"  said  Nora. 

"  And  when  papa  is  here,  what  help  will  there  be 
then  ?  He  will  not  let  me  go  back  to  the  islands  — 
with  my  boy.  For  myself  I  might  die,  or  get  out 
of  his  way  anywhere.  I  can  see  that.  Priscilla 
Stanbury  is  right  when  she  says  that  no  woman 
should  trust  herself  to  any  man.  Disgraced !  That 
I  should  live  to  be  told  by  my  husband  that  I  had 
disgraced  him  — -  by  a  lover  ! " 

There  was  some  sort  of  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  two  sisters  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Priscilla  should  be  interrogated  respecting  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  which  had  been  passed.  They 
both  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  inquiry 
of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  If  anything  had  really  been 
said  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan's  letter,  it  must  have  come  from  Priscilla,  and 
have  reached  Trevelyan  through  Priscilla's  brother. 
They,  both  of  them,  had  sufficiently  learned  the 
ways  of  the  house  to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Stanbury 
had  not  been  the  person  active  in  the  matter.  They 
went  down,  therefore,  together,  and  found  Priscilla 
seated  at  her  desk  in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
was  also  in  the  room,  and  it  had  been  presumed  be- 
tween the  sisters  that  the  interrogation  should  be 
made  in  that  lady's  absence ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  too  hot  in  the  matter  for  restraint,  and  she  at 
once  opened  out  her  budget  of  grievance. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband,"  she  said, 
and  then  paused.  But  Priscilla,  seeing  from  the 
fire  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  much  moved,  made  no 
reply,  but  turned  to  listen  to  what  might  further  be 
said.  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  trouble  you 
with  his. suspicions,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  or 
read  to  you  what  he  says  about  —  Colonel  Osborne." 
As  she  spoke  she  was  holding  her  husband's  letter 
open  in  her  hands.  "  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
you  do  not  know.  He  says  I  have  corresponded 
with  him.  So  I  have,  and  he  shall  see  the  corre- 
spondence. He  says  that  Colonel  Osborne  visited 
me.     He  did  come  to  see  me  and  Nora." 

"  As  any  other  old  man  might  have  done,"  said 
Nora. 
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"  It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  openly  confess 
myself  to  be  afraid  to  see  siy  father's  old  friend. 
But  the  truth  is,  my  husband  does  not  know  what  a 
woman  is." 

She  had  begun  by  declaring  that  she  would  not 
trouble  her  friend  with  any  statement  of  her  hus- 
band's complaints  agajnst  her;  but  now  she  had 
made  her  way  to  the  subject,  and  could  hardly  re- 
frain herself.  Priscilla  understood  this,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  interrupt  her  by  a  word 
that  might  bring  her  back  to  her  original  purpose. 
"  Is  there  anything,"  said  she,  "  which  we  can  do  to 
help  you  ?  " 

"  To  help  me?  No,  God  only  can  help  me ! 
But  Louis  informs  me  that  I  am  to  be  turned  out 
of  this  house  because  you  demand  that  we  should 
go." 

"  Who  says  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  My  husband.  Listen,  —  this  is  what  he  says  : 
'  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  hear  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Stanbury,  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to  Colonel 
Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that 
you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury's  house.'  —  Is  that 
true  ?  Is  that  true  ?  "  In  her  general  mode  of  car- 
rying herself  and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  strong  woman  ;  but  now 
her  grief  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  burst  out 
into  tears.  "  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman  that 
ever  was  born,"  she  sobbed  out  through  her  tears. 

"  I  never  said  that  you  were  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  But  your  son  has  told  Mr.  Trevelyan  that  we 
must  go,"  said  Nora,  who  felt  that  her  sense  of  injury 
against  Hugh  Stanbury  was  greatly  increased  by 
what  had  taken  place.  To  herjnind  he  was  the 
person  most  important  in  the  matter.  Why  had  he 
desired  that  they  should  be  sent  away  from  the 
Clock  House  ?  She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
declared  to  herself  that  she  hated  him  with  all  her 
heart.  For  this  man  she  had  sent  away  that  other 
lover,  —  a  lover  who  had  really  loved  her !  And 
she  had  even  confessed  that  it  was  so  ! 

"  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  this,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"  It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,"  said  Nora. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Priscilla.  "  I  think  that  it 
has  been  with  Mr.  Trevelyan."  Then  she  went  on 
to  explain,  with  much  difficulty,  but  still  with  a 
slow  distinctness  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  had 
really  taken  place.  "  We  have  endeavored,"  she 
said,  "  to  show  you  —  my  mother  and  I  —  that  we 
have  not  misjudged  you;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  I  told  my  brother  that  I  did  not  think  the  ar- 
rangement a  good  one,  —  quite  as  a  permanence." 
It  was  very  difficult,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lips  faltered.  It  was  an  exquisite 
pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the  pain  which  her  words 
would  convey,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  as 
she  said  to  herself  more  than  once  at  the  time, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
with  her  usual  weakness. 

"  No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In  discussing 
what  was  best  for  us  all  with  Hugh,  I  told  him  — 
what  I  have  just  now  explained." 

"  Then  of  course  we  must  go,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, who  had  gulped  down  her  sobs  and  was  resolved 
to  be  firm,  —  to  give  way  to  no  more  tears,  to  bear 
all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

"  You«will  stay  with  us  till  your  father  comes," 
said  Priscilla. 

Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mrs.   Stanbury, — 


"  you  and  Nora.  We  have  got  to  be  such  friends 
now." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  As  to  friendship 
for  me,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must  pack 
up,  Nora,  and  go  somewhere.  ,  Heaven  knows 
where  ! " 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  "  Why  your  brother  — 
should  want  to  turn  us  out  —  after  he  has  sent  us 
here  — " 

"  My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Priscilla.  "  Your  sister  has  no  better  friend  than 
my  brother." 

"  It  will  be  better,  Nora,  to  discuss  the  matter  no 
further,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  We  must  go 
away  —  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
To  be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  always  bad ;  but  to 
be  unwelcome  for  such  a  reason  as  this  is  terrible." 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury.  "  In- 
deed there  is  none." 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  understand  us  better  when 
she  is  less  excited,"  said  Priscilla.  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  she  should  be  indignant  now.  I  can 
only  say  again  that  we  hope  you  will  stay  with  us 
till  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley  shall  be  in  England." 

"  That  is  not  what  your  brother  means,"  said 
Ndra. 

"  Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  Nora,  we  had  better  go  to  our  own  room.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  write  to  my  husband.  Indeed,  of  course 
I  must,  that  I  may  send  him  —  the  correspondence. 
I  fear  I  cannot  "walk  out  into  the  street,  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury, and  make  you  quit  of  me,  till  I  hear  from 
him.  And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  at  once,  peo- 
ple would  speak  evil  of  me  ;  and  I  have  no  money." 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing '?  " 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be 
gone  within  three  days,  —  or  four  at  the  furthest. 
Indeed  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to  remain  longer 
than  that,  —  even  though  I  should  have  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse.  Neither  I  nor  my  sister  will  stay 
in  any  family  —  to  contaminate  it.  Come,  Nora." 
And  so  speaking  she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  and 
her  sister  followed  her. 

"  Why  did  you  say  anything  about  it  ?     O  dear, 

0  dear  !  why  did  you  speak  to  Hugh  ?  See  what 
you  have  done  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  speak,"  replied  Priscilla, 
slowly. 

"  Sorry !  Of  course  you  are  sorry ;  but  what 
good  is  that  ?  " 

"  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  wrong. 

1  feel  sure  that  the  real  fault  in  all  this  is  with  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  —  as  it  has  been  all  through.  He  should 
not  have  written  to  her  as  he  has  done." 

"  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him." 

"  No  doubt ;  —  and  I  told  Hugh ;  but  not  after 
the  fashion  in  which  he  has  told  her.  I  blame  my- 
self mostly  for  this,  —  that  we  ever  consented  to 
come  to  this  house.  We  had  no  business  here. 
Who  is  to  pay  the  rent  ?  " 

"  Hugh  insisted  upon  taking  it." 

"  Yes,  and  he  will  pay  the  rent ;  and  we  shall 
be  a  drag  upon  him,  as  though  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  have  a  wife  and  a  family  of  his  own.  And 
what  good  have  we  done  ?  We  had  not  strength 
enough  to  say  that  that  wicked  man  should  not  see 
her  when  he  came,  —  for  he  is  a  wicked  man." 

"  If  we  had  done  that,  she  would  have  been  as 
bad  then  as  she  is  now." 

"  Mother,  we  had  no  business  to  meddle  either 
with  her  badness  or  her  goodness.     What  had  we 
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to  do  with  the  wife  of  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
or  with  anv  woman  who  was  separated  from  her 
husband  ?  " 

"  It  was  Hugh  who  thought  we  should  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them." 

"  Yes,  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  be  of  service  to  people.  He  can  do 
work,  and  earn  money,  and  has  a  right  to  think  and 
to  speak.  We  have  a  right  to  think  only  for  our- 
selves, and  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  him. 
How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of  this  house  to 
our  cottage  ?  " 

"  They  are  pulling  the  cottage  down,  Priscilla." 

"  To  some  other  cottage,  mother.  Do  you  not 
feel  while  we  are  living  here  that  we  are  pretending 
to  be  what  we  are  not  ?  After  all,  Aunt  Stanbury 
was  right,  though  it  was  not  her  business  to  meddle 
with  us.  We  should  never  have  come  here.  That 
poor  woman  now  regards  us  as  her  bitter  enemies." 

"  I  meant  to  do  for  the  best,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  The  fault  was  mine,  mother." 

"  But  you  meant  it  for  the  best,  my  dear." 

"  Meaning  for  the  best  is  trash.  I  don't  know 
that  I  did  mean  it  for  the  best.  While  we  were  at 
the  cottage,  we  paid  our  way  and  were  honest. 
What  is  it  people  say  of  us  now  ?  " 

"  They  can't  say  any  harm." 

"  They  say  that  we  are  paid  by  the  husband  to 
keep  his  wife,  and  paid  again  by  the  lover  to  betray 
the  husband." 

"  Priscilla ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  shocking  enough.  But  that  comes 
of  people  going  out  of  their  proper  course.  We 
were  too  humble  and  low  to  have  a  right  to  take 
any  part  in  such  a  matter.  How  true  it  is  that 
while  one  crouches  on  the  ground  one  can  never 
fall ! " 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock  House  all 
day  between  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla,  and  be- 
tween Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora,  in  their  rooms  and 
in  the  garden  ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  such  dis- 
cussions. No  change  could  be  made  till  further  in- 
structions should  have  been  received  from  the  an- 
gry husband ;  nor  could  any  kind  of  argument  be 
even  invented  by  Priscilla  which  might  be  effica- 
cious in  inducing  the  two  ladies  to  remain  at  the 
Clock  House,  even  should  Mr.  Trevelyan  allow 
them  to  do  so.  They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injus- 
tice, as  it  appeared  to  them,  of  their  subjection  to 
the  caprice  of  an  unreasonable  and  ill-conditioned 
man ;  but  to  all  of  them  it  seemed  plain  enough 
that  in  this  matter  the  husband  must  exercise  his 
own  will,  —  at  any  rate,  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should 
be  in  England.  There  were  many  difficulties 
throughout  the  day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go 
down  to  dinner,  sending  word  that  she  was  ill,  and 
that  she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have  some  tea 
in  her  own  room.  And  Nora  said  that  she  would 
remain  with  her  sister.  Priscilla  went  to  them  more 
than  once ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  all  met  in 
the  parlor.  But  any  conversation  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room  at  night,  again  declared  that  she  would 
rid  the  house  of  her  presence  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  thing,  however,  wa3  done  on  that  melan- 
choly day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote  to  her  husband, 
and  enclosed  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  to  herself, 
and  a  copy  of  her  reply.  The  reader  will  hardly 
require  to  be  told  that  no  such  further  letter  had 
been  written  by  her  as  that  of  which  Bozzle  had 
given  information  to  her  husband.  Men  whose 
business  it  is  to  detect  hidden  and  secret  things  are 


very  apt  to  detect  things  which  have  never  been 
done.  What  excuse  can  a  detective  make  even  to 
himself  for  his  own  existence  if  he  can  detect  noth- 
ing ?  Mr.  Bozzle  was  an  active-minded  man,  who 
gloried  in  detecting,  and  who,  in  the  special  spirit 
of  his  trade,  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  all 
around  him  were  things  secret  and  hidden,  which 
would  be  within  his  power  of  unravelling  if  only 
the  slightest  clew  were  put  in  his  hand.  He  lived 
by  the  crookednesses  of  people,  and  therefore  was 
convinced  that  straight  doings  in  the  world  were 
quite  exceptional.  Things  dark  and  dishonest,  fights 
fought  and  races  run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants 
and  crosses,  women  false  to  their  husbands,  sons 
false  to  their  fathers,  daughters  to  the.ir  mothers, 
servants  to  their  masters,  affairs  always  secret,  dark, 
foul,  and  fraudulent,  were  to  him  the  normal  con- 
dition of  life.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  should  continue  to  correspond  with  her 
lover,  that  old  Mrs.  Stanbury  should  betray  her 
trust  by  conniving  at  her  lover's  visit,  that  every- 
body concerned  should  be  steeped  to  the  hips  in  lies 
and  iniquity.  When,  therefore,  he  found  at  Colonel 
Osborne's  rooms  that  the  Colonel  had  received  a 
letter  with  the  Lissboro'  postmark,  addressed  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  woman,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  received,  on  that 
morning,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  lady." 
But  in  sending  to  her  husband  what  she  called  with 
so  much  bitterness  "the  correspondence,"  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  to  enclose  simply  the  copy  of  one 
sheet  note  from  herself. 

But  she  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  enclosed  to  her  husband,  not  a  copy  of  what  she 
had  written,  but  the  note  itself.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Nuscombe  Pctnet,  Wednesday,  August  10. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Osborne,  — 

"  My  husband  has  desired  me  not  to  see  you,  or 
to  write  to  you,  or  to  hear  from  you  again.     I  must 
therefore  beg  you  to  enable  me  to  obey  him,  —  at 
any  rate  till  papa  comes  to  England. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Emily  Trevelyan." 

And  then  sue  wrote  to  her  husband,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  letter  there  was  much  doubt,  much 
labor,  and  many  changes.  We  will  give  it  as  it  was 
written  when  completed  :  — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  obey  your 
commands  to  the  best  of  my  power.  In  order  that 
you  may  not  be  displeased  by  any  further  unavoid- 
able correspondence  between  me  and  Colonel  Os- 
borne, I  have  written  to  him  a  note,  which  I  now 
send  to  you.  I  send  it  that  you  may  forward  it.  If 
you  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  I  cannot  be  answerable 
either  for  his  seeing  me  or  for  his  writing  to  me 
again. 

"  I  send,  also,  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  Colonel  Osborne  since  you  turned 
me  out  of  your  house.  When  he  came  to  call  on 
me,  Nora  remained  with  me  while  he  was  here.  I 
blush  while  I  write  this,  —  not  for  myself,  but  that 
I  should  .be  so  suspected  as  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment necessary. 

"  You  say  that  I  have  disgraced  you  and  myself. 
I  have  done  neither.  I  am  disgraced,  but  it  is 
you  that  have  disgraced  me.  I  have  never  spoken 
a  word  or  done  a  thing,  as  regards  you,  of  which  I 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

"  I  have  told  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  and  Nora  will 
leave  her  house  as  soon  as  we  can  be  made  to  know 
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where  we  are  to  go.  I  beg  that  this  may  be  decided 
instantly,  as  else  we  must  walk  out  into  the  street 
without  a  shelter.  After  what  has  been  said,  I  can- 
not remain  here. 

"  My  sister  bids  me  say  that  she  will  relieve  you 
of  all  burden  respecting  herself  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  will  probably  be  able  to  find  a  home  with  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  till  papa  comes  to  England. 
As  for  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  till  he  comes,  I 
shall  do  exactly  what  you  order. 

"  Emily  Trevelyan. 

"  NCNCOMBK  rCTNKY,  10  AugUSt." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


JIK.   AND   MRS.    OUTHOUSK. 


Both  Mr.  Outhouse  and  his  wife  were  especially 
timid  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  other 
people.  Not  on  that  account  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  bad  or  selfish.  They  were  both 
given  much  to  charity,  and  bestowed  both  in  time 
and  money  more  than  is  ordinarily  considered  neces- 
sary even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But,  what 
they  gave,  they  gave  away  from  their  own  quiet 
hearth.  Had  money  been  wanting  to  the  daughters 
of  his  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  would  have 
opened  such  small  coffer  as  he  had  with  a  free  hand. 
But  he  would  have  much  preferred  that  his  benev- 
olence should  be  used  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
upon  him  no  further  responsibility  and  no  question- 
ings from  people  whom  he  did  not  know  and  could 
not  understand. 

The  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse  had  been  rector  of 
St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
having  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Row- 
ley —  then  simply  Mr.  Rowley,  with  a  colonial 
appointment  in  Jamaica  of  £120  per  annum  — 
twelve  years  before  his  promotion,  while  he  was  a 
curate  in  one  of  the  populous  borough  parishes.  He 
had  thus  been  a  London  clergyman  all  his  life ;  but 
he  knew  almost  as  little  of  London  society  as  though 
he  had  held  a  cure  in  a  Westmoreland  valley,  fie 
had  worked  hard,  but  his  work  had  been  altogether 
among  the  poor.  He  had  no  gift  of  preaching,  and 
had  acquired  neither  reputation  nor  popularity. 
But  he  could  work ;  and  having  been  transferred 
because  of  that  capability  to  the  temporary  curacy 
of  St.  Diddulphs,  —  out  of  one  diocese  into  another, 
—  he  had  received  the  living  from  the  bishop's  hands 
when  it  became  vacant. 

A  dreary  place  was  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulphs-in-the-East for  the  abode  of  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Outhouse  had  not  in  his  whole  parish  a  parish- 
ioner with  whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest 
men  around  him  were  the  publicans,  and  the  most 
numerous  were  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
docks.  Dredgers  of  mud,  navvies  employed  on 
suburban  canals,  excavators,  loaders  and  unloaders 
of  cargo,  cattle-drivers,  —  whose  driving,  however, 
was  done  mostly  on  board  ship,  —  such  and  such  like 
were  the  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families 
of  St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East.  And  there.was  there, 
not  far  removed  from  the  muddy  estuary  of  a  little 
stream  that  makes  its  black  way  from  the  Essex 
marshes  among  the  houses  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
into  the  Thames,  a  large  commercial  establishment 
for  turning  the  carcasses  of  horses  into  manure. 
Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  in  truth  the  great 
people  of  St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East ;  but  the  close- 
ness of  their  establishment  was  not  an  additional  at- 
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traction  to  the  parsonage.  They  were  liberal,  how- 
ever, with  their  money,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  dis- 
posed to  think, —  custom  perhaps  having  made  the 
establishment  less  objectionable  to  him  than  it  was 
at  first,  —  that  St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East  would  be 
more  of  a  Pandemonium  than  it  now  was  if  by  any 
sanitary  law  Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors.  "  Non  olet,"  he  would 
say  with  a  grim  smile  when  the  charitable  check  of 
the  firm  would  come  punctually  to  hand  on  the  first 
Saturday  after  Christmas. 

But  such  a  house  as  his  would  be,  as  he  knew, 
but  a  poor  residence  for  his  wife's  nieces.  Indeed, 
without  positively  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
receive  them,  he  had,  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  shown 
that  he  would  rather  not  take  upon  his  shoulders  so 
great  a  responsibility.  He  and  his  wife  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  between  them,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
things  might  have  been  done  in  Curzon  Street. 
They  would  think  no  evil,  they  said ;  but  the  very 
idea  of  a  married  woman  with  a  lover  was  dreadful 
to  them.  It  might  be  that  their  niece  was  free  from 
blame.  They  hoped  so.  An/l  even  though  her  sin 
had  been  of  ever  so  deep  a  dye,  they  would  take  her 
in,  —  if  it  were  indeed  necessary.  But  they  hoped 
that  such  help  from  them  might  not  be  needed. 
They  both  knew  how  to  give  counsel  to  a  poor  wo- 
man, how  to  rebuke  a  poor  man,  —  how  to  comfort, 
encourage,  or  to  upbraid  the  poor.  Practice  had 
told  them  how  far  they  might  go  with  some  hope  of 
doing  good ;  and  at  what  stage  of  demoralization 
no  good  from  their  hands  was  any  longer  within  the 
scope  of  fair  expectation.  But  all  this  was  among 
the  poor.  With  what  words  to  encourage  such  a 
one  as  their  niece  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  to  encourage 
her  or  to  rebuke  her,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to 
make  necessary  —  they  both  felt  that  they  were  al- 
together ignorant.  To  them  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a 
fine  lady.  To  Mr.  Outhouse  Sir  Marmaduke  had 
ever  been  a  fine  gentleman,  given  much  to  worldly 
things,  who  cared  more  for  whist  and  a  glass  of  wine 
than  for  anything  else,  and  who  thought  that  he  had 
a  good  excuse  for  never  going  to  church  in  England 
because  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  said,  to  show  him- 
self in  the  governor's  pew  always  once  on  Sundays 
and  frequently  twice  when  he  was  at  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Sir  Marmaduke  manifestly  looked 
upon  church  as  a  thing  in  itself  notoriously  disagree- 
able. To  Mr.  Outhouse  it  afforded  the  great  events 
of  the  week.  And  Mrs.  Outhouse  would  declare 
that  to  hear  her  husband  preach  was  the  greatest 
joy  of  her  life.  It  may  be  understood  therefore  that, 
though  the  family  connection  between  the  Rowleys 
and  the  Outhouses  had  been  kept  up  with  a  sem- 
blance of  affection,  it  had  never  blossomed  forth 
into  cordial  friendship. 

When  therefore  the  clergyman  df  St.  Diddulphs 
received  a  letter  from  his  niece  Nora,  begging  him 
to  take  her  into  his  parsonage  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  and  hint- 
ing also  a  wish  that  her  uncle  Oliphant  should  see 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  that  his  oth- 
er niece  should  also  come  to  the  parsonage,  he  was 
very  much  perturbed  in  spirit.  There  was  a  long 
consultation  between  him  and  his  wife  before  any- 
thing could  be  settled ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  would  have  been  settled,  had  not 
Mr.  Trevelyan  himself  made  his  way  to  the  parson- 
age on  the  second  day  of  the  family  conference. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  both  seen  the  necessity 
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of  sleeping  upon  the  matter.  They  had  slept  upon 
it,  and  the  discourse  between  them  on  the  second 
day  was  so  doubtful  in  its  tone  that  more  sleeping 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  had  not  Mr. 
Trevelyan  appeared  and  compelled  them  to  a  decis- 
ion. 

"You  must  remember  that  I  make  no  charge 
against  her,"  said  Trevelyan,  after  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  for  about  an  hour. 

"  Then  why  should  she  not  come  back  to  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Outhouse,  timidly. 

"  Someday  she  may,  — if  she  will  be  obedient. 
But  it  cannot  be  now.  She  has  set  me  at  defiance  ; 
and  even  yet  it  is  too  clear  from  the  tone  of  her  let- 
ter to  me  that  she  thinks  that  she  has  been  right  to 
do  so.  How  could  we  live  together  in  amity  when 
she  addresses  me  as  a  cruel  tyrant  ?  " 

"  Why  did  she  go  away  at  first  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 

"  Because  she  would  compromise  my  name  by 
an  intimacy  which  I  did  not  approve.  But  I  do  not 
come  here  to  defend  myself,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  You 
probably  think  that  I  have  been  wrong.  You  are 
her  friend ;  and  to  you  I  will  not  even  say  that  I 
have  been  right.  What  I  want  you  to  understand 
is  this,  —  she  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It 
would  not  be  for  my  honor  that  she  should  do 
so." 

"  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  for  your  welfare  as  a 
Christian  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  say  that  I 
will  not  discuss  that  just  now.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  discuss  it." 

"  It  is  very  sad  for  our  poor  niece,"  said  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 

"  It  is  very  sad  for  me,"  said  Trevelyan,  gloomi- 
ly, —  "  very  sad  indeed.  My  home  is  destroyed  ; 
my  life  is  made  solitary ;  I  do  not  even  see  my  own 
child.  She  has  her  boy  with  her,  and  her  sister.  I 
have  nobody. 

"  I  can't  understand,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  you 
should  not  live  together  just  like  any  other  people," 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  whose  woman's. spirit  was  aris- 
ing in  her  bosom.  "  When  people  are  married, 
they  must  put  up  with  something,  —  at  least,  most 
always."  This  she  added,  lest  it  might  be  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  she  had  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  with  her  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  Pray,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse  ;  but  I  cannot 
discuss  that.  The  question  between  us  is  this,  — 
can  you  consent  to  receive  your  two  nieces  till  their 
father's  return  ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  shall  I  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  living  ?  You  will  of 
course  understand  that  I  willingly  undertake  the 
expense,  not  only  of  my  wife's  maintenance  and  of 
her  sister's  also,  but  that  I  will  cheerfully  allow  any- 
thing that  may  be  required  either  for  their  comfort 
or  recreation." 

'•  I  cannot  take  my  nieces  into  my  house  as  lodg- 
ers," said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  No,  not  as  lodgers ;  but  of  course  you  can  un- 
derstand that  it  is  for  me  to  pay  for  my  own 
wife.  I  know  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  mention- 
ing it ;  but  how  else  could  I  make  my  request  to 
you  ?  " 

"  If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here,  they  must  come 
as  our  guests,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  And  if  I  am 
told  they  are  in  want  of  a  home,  they  shall  find  one 
here  till  their  father  comes.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  as  regards  the  elder,  I  think  her  home  should 
be  elsewhere." 


"  Of  course  it  should,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  "  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  law,  but  it  seems  to 
me  very  odd  that  a  young  woman  should  be  turned 
out  in  this  way.  You  say  she  has  done  noth- 
ing?" 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  matter,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"  That 's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  the 
lady,  "  but  she  's  my  own  niece,  and  if  I  don't  stand 
up  for  her  I  don't  know  who  will.  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  being  sent  away  after 
such  a  fashion  as  that.  We  would  n't  treat  a  cook- 
maid  so,  —  that  we  would  n't.  As  for  coming  here, 
she  shall  come  if  she  pleases,  but  I  shall  always  say 
that  it 's  the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of." 

Nothing  came  of  this  visit  at  last.  The  lady  grew 
in  her  anger ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  own  defence 
was  driven  to  declare  that  his  wife's  obstinate  intima- 
cy with  Colonel  Osborne  had  almost  driven  him  out 
of  his  senses.  Before  he  left  the  parsonage  he  was 
brought  even  to  tears  by  his  own  narration  of  his  own 
misery,  —  whereby  Mr.  Outhouse  was  considerably 
softened,  although  Mrs.  Outhouse  became  more  and 
more  stout  in  the  defence  of  her  own  sex.  But 
nothing  at  last  came  of  it.  Trevelyan  insisted  on 
paying  for  his  wife,  wherever  she  might  be  placed ; 
and  when  he  found  that  this  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  him  at  the  parsonage,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
take  some  small  furnished  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  the  two  sisters  might  live  for  the 
next  six  months  under  the  wings  of  their  uncle  and 
aunt.  But  even  Mr.  Outhouse  was  moved  to  pleas- 
antry by  this  suggestion,  as  he  explained  the  nature 
of  the  tenements  which  were  common  at  St.  Did- 
dulphs.  Two  rooms  front  and  back  they  might 
have  for  about  five-and-sixpence  a  week  in  a  house 
with  three  other  families.  "  But  perhaps  that  is  not 
exactly  what  you  'd  like,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  The 
interview  ended  with  no  result,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
took  his  leave,  declaring  to  himself  that  he  was 
worse  off  than  the  foxes,  who  have  holes  in 
which  to  lay  their  heads  ;  but  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  sufferings  in  this  respect  were  to 
be  by  attorney,  as  it  was  for  his  wife,  and  not  for 
himself,  that  the  necessary  hole  was  now  re- 
quired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Outhouse  answered 
Nora's  letter,  and,  without  meaning  to  be  explicit, 
explained  pretty  closely  what  had  taken  place. 
The  spare  bedroom  at  the  parsonage  was  ready  to 
receive  either  one  or  both  of  the  sisters  till  Sir 
Marmaduke  should  be  in  London,  if  one  or  both  of 
them  should  choose  to  come.  And  though  there 
was  no  nursery  at  the  parsonage,  —  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  been  blessed  with  no  children, 
—  still  room  should  be  made  for  the  little  boy.  But 
they  must  come  as  visitors,  —  "  As  our  own  nieces," 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  wife.  All  such  quarrels  were 
very  bad,  —  but  as  to  this  quarrel  she  could  takev 
no  part  either  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  she 
stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at  the  par- 
sonage, but  that  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  insisted  on  paying  for 
their  board  and  lodging. 

This  letter  reached  Nuncombe  Putney  before  any 
reply  was  received  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  her  hus- 
band. This  was  on  the  Saturday*  morning,  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  that  she  would  leave  the  Clock  House  on  the 
Monday.  Of  course,  there  was  no  need  that  she 
should  do  so.     Both  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla 
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would  now  have  willingly  consented  to  their  re- 
maining till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  in  England. 
But  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  high  spirit  revolted  against  this, 
after  all  that  had  been  said.  She  thought  that  she 
should  hear  from  her  husband  on  the  morrow,  but 
the  post  on  Sunday  brought  no  letter  from  Trevel- 
yan.  On  the  Saturday  they  had  finished  packing 
Up? — so  certain  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  that  some  in- 
structions as  to  her  future  destiny  would  be  sent  to 
her  by  her  lord. 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday  that  they 
would  both  go  at  once  to  St.  Diddulphs.  Or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  was 
the  decision  of  the  elder  sister.  Nora  would  willing- 
ly have  yielded  to  Priscilla's  entreaties,  and  have 
remained.  But  Emily  declared  that  she  could  not, 
and  would  not,  stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few 
pounds,  what  would  suffice  for  her  journey ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  thought  proper  to  send 
his  orders  to  her,  she  would  go  without  them.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  was  her  aunt,  and  her  nearest  relative  in 
England.  Upon  whom  else  could  she  lean  in  this 
time  of  her  great  affliction  ?  A  letter,  therefore, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole 
party,  including  the  boy  and  nurse,  would  be  at 
St.  Diddulphs  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  the 
last  cord  was  put  to  the  boxes. 

"  I  suppose  that  he  is  very  angry,"  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan said  to  her  sister,  "  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  care 
about  that  now.  He  shall  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  reference  to  any  gayety  on  my  part.  I  will 
see  no  one.  I  will  have  no  —  correspondence.  But 
I  will  not  remain  here  after  what  he  has  said  to  me, 
let  him  be  ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  cruel- 
ly treated  as  I  have  been."  Then  she  wrote  one 
further  line  to  her  husband  :  — 

"  Not  having  received  any  orders  from  you,  and 
having  promised  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  would  leave 
this  house  on  Monday,  I  go  with  Nora  to  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Outhouse,  to-morrow. 

"E.  T." 

On  the  Sunday  evening  the  four  ladies  drank  tea 
together,  and  they  all  made  an  effort  to  be  civil, 
and  even  affectionate,  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had  at  last  allowed  Priscilla  to  explain  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  she  had  told  her  brother  that 
it  would  be  better  both  for  her  mother  and  for  her- 
self that  the  existing  arrangements  should  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  agreement 
between  them  that  they  should  all  part  in  amity.  But 
the  conversation  on  the  Sunday  evening  was  very 
difficult. 

"I  am  sure  we  shall  always  think  of  you  both 
with  the  greatest  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Priscilla,  "  your  being  with  us 
has  been  a  delight  that  I  cannot  describe ;  only  it 
has  been  wrong." 

"  I  know  too  well,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  that  in 
our  present  circumstances  we  are  unable  to  carry 
delight  with  us  anywhere." 

"  You  hardly  understand  what  our  life  has  been," 
said  Priscilla ;  "  but  the  truth  is  that  we  had  no 
right  to  receive  you  in  such  a  house  as  this.  It  has 
not  been  our  way  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue 
to  be  so.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  people  should 
talk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called  your  house,  it  might 
have  been  better." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  "  asked  Nora. 

"  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we  can.     It  is 


often  hard  to  go  back  to  the  right  path ;  but  it  may 
always  be  done,  —  or  at  least  attempted." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  take  misery  with  me 
wherever  I  go,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, "  because  he  has  done  his  best  to  be  good  to 
us  all ;  and  the  punishment  will  fall  heaviest  upon 
him,  because  he  must  pay  for  it." 

"  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a  shilling,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  the  morning  came,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
two  sisters,  with  the  nurse  and  child,  started  for 
Lissboro'  station  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  open  carriage, 
the  luggage  having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart.  There 
were  many  tears  shed,  and  any  one  looking  at  the 
party  would  have  thought  that  very  dear  friends 
were  being  torn  asunder. 

"  Mother,"  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as  the  parlor 
door  was  shut,  and  the  two  were  alone  together, 
"  we  must  take  care  that  we  never  are  brought 
again  into  such  a  mistake  as  that.  They  who  pro- 
tect the  injured  should  be  strong  themselves." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DOROTHY    MAKES    UP    HER    MIND. 

It  was  true  that  most  ill-natured  things  had  been 
said  at  Lissboro'  and  at  Nuncombe  Putney  about 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread  them- 
selves to  Exeter.  Mrs.  Ellison  of  Lissboro',  who 
was  not  the  most  good-natured  woman  in  the  world, 
had  told  Mrs.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  she  had 
been  told  that  the  Colonel's  visit  to  the  lady  had 
been  made  by  express  arrangement  between  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  was 
very  good-natured,  but  not  the  wisest  woman  in  the 
world,  had  declared  that  any  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  quite  impossible.  "  What 
does  it  matter  which  it  is,  Priscilla  or  her  mother  ?  " 
Mrs.  Ellison  had  said.  "  These  are  the  facts.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  has  been  sent  there  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  this  Colonel ;  and  the  Colonel  immediately  comes 
down  and  sees  her  at  the  Clock  House.  But  when 
people  are  very  poor,  they  do  get  driven  to  do  almost 
anything." 

Mrs.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  had  conceived 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  repeat  this  to  Priscilla  ;  and 
Mrs.  Ellison,  not  being  very  good-natured,  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  hers  to  repeat  it  to  Mrs.  MacHugh 
at  Exeter.  And  then  Bozzle's  coming  had  become 
known. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  MacHugh,  a  policeman  in  mufti  down 
at  Nuncombe  !  I  wonder  what  our  friend  in  the 
Close  here  will  think  about  it !  I  have  always  said, 
you  know,  that,  if  she  wanted  to  keep  things  straight 
at  Nuncombe,  she  should  have  opened  her  purse- 
strings." 

From  all  which  it  may  be  understood  that  Pris- 
cilla Stanbury's  desire  to  go  back  to  their  old  way 
of  living  had  not  been  without  reason. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stanbury  of  the 
Close  did  not  receive  with  equanimity  the  reports 
which  reached  her.  And,  of  course,  when  she  dis- 
cussed the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  with  Doro- 
thy, she  fell  back  upon  her  own  early  appreciation 
of  the  folly  of  the  Clock  House  arrangement.  Nev- 
ertheless, she   had   called  Mrs.   Ellison  very  bad 
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names,  when  she  learned  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh  what  reports  were  being  spread  by  the  lady 
from  Lissboro'. 

"  Mrs.  Ellison  !  Yes,  we  all  know  Mrs.  Ellison  ! 
The  bitterest  tongue  in  Devonshire,  and  the  falsest ! 
There  are  some  people  at  Lissboro'  who  would  be 
well  pleased  if  she  paid  her  way  there  as  well  as 
those  poor  women  do  at  Nuncombe.  I  don't  think 
much  of  what  Mrs.  Ellison  says." 

"  But  it  is  bad  about  the  policeman,"  said  Mrs. 
Mac  Hugh. 

44  Of  course,  it 's  bad.  It 's  all  bad.  I  'm  not  say- 
ing that  it 's  not  bad.  I  'm  glad  I  've  got  this  other 
young  woman  out  of  it.  It 's  all  that  young  man's 
doing.  If  I  had  a  son  of  my  own,  I  'd  sooner  follow 
him  to  the  grave  than  hear  him  call  himself  a  Radical." 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the  Close  news 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  were  gone.  On 
the  very  Monday  on  which  they  went,  Priscilla  sent 
a  note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special  allusion 
was  made  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  but  which  was  no  doubt 
written  with  the  intention  that  the  news  should  be 
communicated. 

"  Gone,  arc  they  ?  As  it  is  past  wishing  that 
they  had  n't  come,  it 's  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
now.  And  who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  now 
they  have  gone  ?  "  As  this  was  a  point  on  which 
Dorothy  was  not  prepared  to  trouble  herself  at  pres- 
ent, she  made  no  answer  to  the  question. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  very  great 
perturbation  on  her  own  account.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  she  had  been  much  startled 
by  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  her  in  refer- 
ence to  her  future  life.  Her  aunt  had  suggested  to 
her  that  she  should  become  —  Mrs.  Gibson.  She 
had  not  as  yet  given  any  answer  to  that  proposition, 
and  had,  indeed,  found  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
speak  about  it  at  all.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  suggestion  had  opened  out  to  her  altogether 
new  views  of  life.  Up  to  the  moment  of  her  aunt's 
speech  to  her,  the  idea  of  her  becoming  a  married 
woman  had  never  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  should 
be  counted  as  one  among  the  candidates  for  matri- 
mony. Priscilla  had  taught  her  to  regard  herself  — 
indeed  they  had  both  so  regarded  themselves  —  as 
born  to  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  might  be,  and  then 
to  die.  Now,  when  she  was  told  that  she  could,  if 
she  pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was  almost1 
lost  in  a  whirl  of  new  and  confused  ideas.  Since 
her  aunt  had  spoken,  Mr.  Gibson  himself  had  dropped 
a  hint  or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate  that 
he  also  must  be  in  the  secret.  There  had  been  a 
party  with  a  supper  at  Mrs.  Crumbie's,  at  which 
both  the  Miss  Frenches  bad  been  present.  But  Mr. 
Gibson  had  taken  her,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  out  to 
supper,  leaving  both  Camilla  and  Arabella  behind 
him  in  the  drawing- room !  During  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies  were  alone 
while  the  gentlemen  were  eating  and  drinking, 
both  Camilla  and  Arabella  continued  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  They  asked  questions  about  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Gibson  might  be 
sent  over  to  put  things  right.  But  "Miss  Stanbury 
had  heard  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  with  a 
heavy  hand. 

"  There 's  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
my  dears,"  she  said,  "  which  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Gibson  is  not  inclined  to  perform." 

"  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  us  what  Mr.  Gibson 
may  be  inclined  to  perform,"  said  Arabella.  "  I  'm 
sure  we  sha'  n't  interfere  with  Miss  Dorothy."  * 


As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before  all  the 
other  ladies,  Dorothy  was  overcome  with  shame. 
But  her  aunt  comforted  her  when  they  were  again 
at  home. 

"  Laws,  my  dear ;  what  does  it  matter  ?  When 
you  're  Mrs.  Gibson,  you  '11  be  proud  of  it  all." 

Was  it  then  really  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Fates  that  she,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  was  to  become 
Mrs.  Gibson  ?  Poor  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that 
she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  an  amount  of 
thought  and  personal  decision  to  which  she  had  not 
been  accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the  things  which  she 
had  done  or  left  undone  she  had  received  instruc- 
tions which  she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  and 
Priscilla  told  her  positively  not  to  go  to  her  aunt's 
house,  she  would  have  remained  at  Nuncombe  with- 
out complaint.  Had  her  aunt,  since  her  coming, 
given  her  orders  as  to  her  mode  of  life,  —  enjoined, 
for  instance,  additional  church  attendances,  or  de- 
sired her  to  perform  menial  services  in  the  house,  — 
she  would  have  obeyed  from  custom,  without  a 
word.  But  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seem  to  her  to  be  necessary  to 
do  something  more  th/in  obey.  Did  she  love  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  She  tried  hard  to  teach  herself  to  think 
that  she  might  learn  to  love  him.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  man  enough,  with  sandy  hair,  and  a  head 
rather  bald,  with  thin  lips,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who 
certainly  did  preach  drawling  sermons  but  of 
whom  everybody  said  that  he  was  a  very  excellent 
clergyman.  He  had  a  house  and  an  income,  and 
all  Exeter  had  long  since  decided  that  he  was  a 
man  who  would  certainly  marry.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
no  possible  claim  to  remain  unmarried.  He  was 
fair  game,  and,  unless  he  surrendered  himself  to  be 
bagged^  before  long,  would  subject  himself  to  just 
and  loud  complaint.  The  Miss  Frenches  had  been 
aware  of  this,  and  had  thought  to  make  sure  of  him 
among  them.  It  was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that 
the  old  maid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always  called 
Miss  Stanbury,  should  interfere  with  them  when 
their  booty  was  almost  won.  And  they  felt  it  to  be 
the  harder  because  Dorothy  Stanbury  was,  as  they 
thought,  so  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  herself 
should  have  any  doubt  as  to  accepting  Mr.  Gibson 
was  an  idea  that  never  occurred  to  them.  But 
Dorothy  had  her  doubts.  When  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as  yet 
spoken  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson,  beyond  such  little 
trifling  remarks  as  are  made  over  a  tea-table.  She 
might  learn  to  love  him,  but  she  did  not  think  that 
she  loved  him  as  yet. 

"  I  don't  suppose  all  this  will  make  any  differ- 
ence to  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  her 
niece,  on  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  Priscilla's 
note  stating  that  the  Trevelyans  had  left  Nun- 
combe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr.  Gibson's  name 
was  mentioned,  and  she  blushed  now.  But  she  did 
not  at  all  understand  her  aunt's  allusion.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  aunt,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  what  they  say  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  the  Clock  House  is  not  very 
nice.  If  Mr.  Gibson  were  to  turn  round  and  say 
that  the  connection  was  n't  pleasant,  no  one  would 
have  a  right  to  complain." 

The  faint  customary  blush  on  Dorothy's  cheeks 
which  Mr.  Gibson's  name  had  produced  now  cov- 
ered her  whole  face,  even  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  "  If  he  thinks  bad  of  mamma,  I  'm  sure,  Aunt 
Stanbury,  I  don't  want  to  see  him  again." 
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"  That 's  all  very  fine,  my  dear  ;  but  a  man  has  to 
think  of  himself,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  he  thinks  of  himself;  why  should  n't 
he  ?  I  dare  say  he  thinks  of  himself  more  than  I 
do." 

"  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool.  A  good  husband  is  n't 
to  be  caught  every  day." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don't  want  to  catch  any 
man." 

"  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  I  must  say  it.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Gibson  thinks 
of  me  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Pshaw  !    I  tell  you  he  does." 

"  But  as  for  mamma  and  Priscilla,  I  never  could 
like  anybody  for  a  moment  who  would  be  ashamed 
of  them." 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that,  as  far  as 
she  knew  herself  and  her  own  wishes  at  present,  she 
entertained  no  partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson,  no  feel- 
ing which  could  become  partiality  even  if  Mr.  Gib- 
son was  to  declare  himself  willing  to  accept  her 
mother  and  her  sister  with  herself.  But  she  did  not 
dare  to  say  so.  There  was  an  instinct  within  her 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  her  to  express 
an  objection  to  a  suitor  before  the  suitor  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as 
touching  her  mother  and  her  sister,  but  as  to  her 
own  feelings  she  could  express  neither  assent  nor 
dissent. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  soon,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  Even  to  this 
Dorothy  could  make  no  reply.  What  did  soon 
mean  ?  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
"If  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  end  of  this  week,  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  rde."  Dorothy  almost 
fell  off  her  chair,  and  was  stricken  altogether  dumb. 
"  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  Brooke  Burgess  is  coming 
here  ?  " 

"  You  said  he  was  to  come  some  day." 

"  He  is  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  have  n't  seen 
him  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  now  he  's  to  be 
here  next  week !  Dear,  dear  !  When  I  think  some- 
times of  all  the  hard  words  that  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  harder  thoughts  that  have  been  in  people's 
minds,  I  often  regret  that  the  money  ever  came  to 
me  at  all.  I  could  have  done  without  it  very  well, 
—  very  well." 

"  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over  now,  aunt." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Unpleasantness  of 
that  kind  is  apt  to  rankle  long.  But  I  was  n't  going 
to  give  up  my  rights.  Nobody  but  a  coward  does 
that.  They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying  the 
will,  but  they  would  n't  have  got  much  by  that.  And 
then  they  abused  me  for  two  years.  When  they  had 
done  and  got  sick  of  it,  I  told  them  they  should  have 
it  all  back  again  as  soon  as  I  am  dead.  It  won't  be 
long  now.  This  Burgess  is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he 
shall  have  it  all." 

"  Is  not  he  grateful  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  he  be  grateful  ?  I  don't  do 
it  for  special  love  of  him.  I  don't  want  his  gratitude, 
nor  anybody's  gratitude.  Look  at  Hugh.  I  did  love 
him." 

"  I  am  grateful,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Are  you,  my  dear  V  Then  show  it  by  being  a 
good  wife  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  a  happy  wife.  I  want 
to  get  everything  settled  while  Burgess  is  here.  If 
he  is  to  have  it,  why  should  I  keep  him  out  of  it 
whilst  I  live  ?  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gibson  would 
mind  coming  and  living  here,  Dolly  ?  " 

The  thing  was  coming  so  near  to  her  that  Doro- 
thy began  to  feel  that  she  must,  in  truth,  make  up 


her  mind,  and  let  her  aunt  know  also  how  it  had 
been  made  up.  She  was  sensible  enough  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  she  did  not  prepare  herself  for  the  oc- 
casion, she  would  find  herself  hampered  by  an  en- 
gagement simply  because  her  aunt  had  presumed 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  not 
acquiesce.  She  would  drift  into  marriage  with  Mr. 
Gibson  against  her  will.  Her  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  fact  that  her  aunt  clearly  had  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  And  as  for  herself,  hitherto  her  feel- 
ings did  not,  on  either  side,  go  beyond  doubts. 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  her  to 
become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only  she  could  create  for 
herself  some  attachment  for  the  man.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about  Mr. 
Gibson,  having  her  mind  much  occupied  with  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess. 

"  I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  and  more ; 
as  nice  a  boy  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  His  father 
was  the  fourth  of  the  brothers.  Dear,  dear  !  Three 
of  them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remaining  is 
old  Barty,  whom  no  one  ever  loved." 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people  in  Exeter, 
having  been  both  bankers  and  brewers  there,  but 
the  light  of  the  family  had  paled  ;  and  though  Bar- 
tholomew Burgess,  of  whom  Miss  Stanbury  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  ever  loved  him,  still  had  a 
share  in  the  bank,  it  was  well  understood  in  the  city 
that  the  real  wealth  in  the  firm  of  Cropper  and 
Burgess  belonged  to  the  Cropper  family.  Indeed, 
the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  fortune  that 
had  been  realized  by  old  Mr.  Burgess  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  Miss  Stanbury  herself.  Bar- 
tholomew Stanbury  had  never  forgiven  his  brother's 
will,  and  between  him  and  Jemima  Stanbury  the 
feud  was  irreconcilable.  The  next  brother,  Tom 
Burgess,  had  been  a  solicitor  at  Liverpool,  and  had 
done  well  there.  But  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing 
of  the  Tom  Burgesses,  as  she  called  them.  The 
fourth  brother,  Harry  Burgess,  had  been  a  clergy- 
man, and  this  Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who  was  now 
coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a  widowed 
mother,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.  It  need  not 
now  be  told  at  length  how  there  had  been  ill-blood 
also  between  this  clergyman  and  the  heiress.  There 
had  been  attempts  at  friendship,  and  at  one  time 
Miss  Stanbury  had  received  the  Rev.  Harry  Bur- 
gess and  all  his  family  at  the  Close,  but  the  at- 
tempts had  not  been  successful ;  and  though  our  old 
friend  had  never  wavered  in  her  determination  to 
leave  the  money  all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Bur- 
gess family,  and  with  this  view  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  London  some  twelve  years  since,  and  had 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  widow  and  the 
children,  still,  there  had  been  no  comfortable  rela- 
tions between  her  and  any  of  the  Burgess  family. 
Old  Barty  Burgess,  whom  she  met  in  the  Close  or 
saw  in  the  High  Street  every  day  of  her  life  was 
her  great  enemy.  He  had  tried  his  best  —  so  at 
least  she  was  convinced  —  to  drive  her  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  years  upon  years  ago,  by  saying 
evil  things  of  her.  She  had  conquered  in  that 
combat. 

Her  victory  Had  been  complete,  and  she  had  tri- 
umphed after  a  most  eignal  fashion.  But  this  tri- 
umph did  not  silence  Barty's  tongue  nor  soften  his 
heart.  When  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  as  she 
herself  forgave  others,  she  always  exempted  Barty 
Burgess  from  her  prayers.  There  are  things  which 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  do.  She  had  not  liked  Har- 
ry Burgess'  widow,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Harry 
Burgess  himself.    When  she  had  last  seen  the  chil- 
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dren  she  had  not  liked  any  of  them  much,  and  had 
had  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke.  But  with  that 
branch  of  the  family  she  was  willing  to  try  again. 
Brooke  was  now  coming  to  the  Close,  having  re- 
ceived, however,  an  intimation,  that  if,  during  his 
visit  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to  see  his  Uncle  Barty,  any 
such  intercourse  must  be  kept  quite  in  the  back- 
ground. While  he  remained  in  Miss  Stanbury's 
house,  he  was  to  remain  there  as  though  there  were 
no  such  person  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  in 
Exeter. 

At  this  time  Brooke  Burgess  was  a  man  just 
turned  thirty,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Record  Office  in  Somerset  House.  No  doubt  the 
peculiar  nature  and  name  of  the  public  department 
to  which  he  was  attached  had  done  something  to 
recommend  him  to  Miss  Stanbury.  Ecclesiastical 
records  were  things  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  that  a  gentleman  who  handled 
them  and  dealt  with  them  would  probably  be  sedate, 
gentlemanlike,  and  conservative.  Brooke  Burgess, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just  about  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Then  there  had  come 
offence,  and  she  had  in  truth  known  nothing  of  him 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  visitor  was  to  be  at 
Exeter  on  the  following  Monday,  and  very  much 
was  done  in  preparation  of  his  coming.  There  was 
to"  be  a  dinner-party  on  that  very  day,  and  dinner- 
parties were  not  common  with  Miss  Stanbury.  She 
had,  however,  explained  to  Martha  that  she  in- 
tended to  put  her  best  foot  forward.  Martha  under- 
stood perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  be 
received  as  the  heir  of  property.  Sir  Peter  Man- 
cudy,  the  great  Devonshire  chemist,  was  coming  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from  Haldon,  — 
people  of  great  distinction  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, —  Mrs.  MacHugh,  of  course ;  and,  equally  of 
course,  Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  discussion 
between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Martha  as  to  asking 
two  of  the  Cliffords,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  from 
Doddiscombeleigh.  Martha  had  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stanbury  had  de- 
clared that  with  twelve  she  must  have  two  waiters 
from  the  greengrocers,  and  that  two  waiters  would 
overpower  her  own  domesticities  below  stairs.  Mar- 
tha had  declared  that  she  did  n't  care  about  them 
any  more  than  if  they  were  puppy-dogs.  But  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve.  She 
had  consented  to  have  ten,  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
arrangement  at  the  table  :  "  They  should  be  panta- 
loons and  petticoats  alternate,  you  know,"  she  had 
said  to  Martha,  —  and  had  therefore  asked  the 
Cliffords.  But  the  Cliffords  could  not  come,  and 
then  she  had  declined  to  make  any  further  attempt. 
Indeed  a  new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Burgess, 
her  guest,  should  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergyman,  at  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  proper  alternation  would  be  effected. 
When  Martha  heard  this,  Martha  quite  understood 
the  extent  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store  for 
Dorothy.  If  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  be  welcomed  in 
that  way,  it  could  only  be  in  preparation  of  his  be- 
coming one  of  the  family. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind.  It  was  not  so  declared  to  her, 
but  she  came  to  understand  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  something  would  occur  on  the  coming  Monday 
which  would  require  her  to  be  ready  with  her 
answer  on  that  day.  And  she  was  greatly  tormented 
by  feeling  that  if  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Gibson,  —  should  Mr.  Gibson  propose  to 
her,  as  to  which  she  continued  to  tell  herself  that 


the  chance  of  such  a  thing  must  be  very  remote  in- 
deed, —  but  that  if  he  should  propose  to  her,  and  if 
she  could  not  accept  him,  her  aunt  ought  to  know 
that  it  would  be  so  before  the  moment  came.  But 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her  aunt 
as  though  any  such  proposition  were  possible. 

It  happened  that  during  the  week,  on  the  Satur- 
day, Priscilla  came  into  Exeter.  Dorothy  met  her 
sister  at  the  railway  station,  and  then  the  two 
walked  together  two  miles  and  back  along  the 
Crediton  Road.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  consented  to 
Priscilla  coming  to  the  Close,  even  though  it  was 
not  the  day  appointed  for  such  visits ;  but  the  walk 
had  been  preferred  and  Dorothy  felt  that  she 
would  be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  from  the  only  hu- 
man being  to  whom  she  could  have  brought  herself 
to  confide  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  was  expected 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  But  it  was  not  till  they 
had  turned  upon  their  walk,  that  she  was  able  to 
open  her  mouth  on  the  subject,  even  to  her  sister. 
Priscilla  had  been  very  full  of  their  own  cares  at 
Nuncombe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  determination 
to  leave  the  Clock  House  and  to  return  to  the  re- 
tirement of  some  6mall  cottage.  She  had  already 
written  to  Hugh  to  this  effect,  and  during  their 
walk  had  said  much  of  her  own  folly  in  having  con- 
sented to  so  great  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 
At  last  Dorothy  struck  in  with  her  story. 

"  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  me  to  make  a  change 
too." 

"  What  change  ?  "  asked  Priscilla,  anxiously. 

"  It  is  not  my  idea,  Priscilla,  and  I  don't  think 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  it.  Indeed,  I  'm  sure 
there  is  n't.  I  don't  see  how  it 's  possible  there 
should  be." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there  can't  be  any  harm  in  my  telling 
you." 

"  If  it 's  anything  concerning  yourself,  I  should 
say  not.  If  it  concerns  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  dare  say 
she  'd  rather  you  held  your  tongue." 

"  It  concerns  me  most,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  does  n't  want  you  to  leave  her ;  does  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  no.  By  what  she  said  last,  —  I 
should  n't  leave  her  at  all  in  that  way.  Only  I  'm 
sure  it 's  not  possible." 

"  I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world,  Dolly,  at 
guessing  a  riddle." 

"  You  've  heard  of  that  Mr.  •Gibson,  the  clergy- 
man, —  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have." 

"  Well  —  Mind,  you  know,  it 's  only  what  Aunt 
Stanbury  says.  He  has  never  so  much  as  opened 
his  lips  to  me  himself,  except  to  say,  '  How  do  you 
do  ?'  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"Well?" 

"  Of  course  it 's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Doro- 
thy, sadly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion," said  Priscilla,  proudly.  "Indeed,  if  Aunt 
Stanbury, has  said  much  about  it,  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Gibsdb  himself  must  have  spoken  to  her." 

"  Do  you  think  he  has  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  my  aunt  would  raise  false 
hopes,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  But  I  have  n't  any  hopes.  That  is  to  say,  I 
had  never  thought  about  such  a  thing." 

"  But  you  think  about  it  now,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  dreamed  about  it,  only  for 
Aunt  Stanbury." 
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"  But,  dearest,  you  are  dreaming  of  it  now ;  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Only  because  she  says  that  it  is  to  be  so.  You 
don't  know  how  generous  she  is.  She  says  that  if  it 
should  be  so,  she  will  give  me  ever  so  much  money ; 
—  two  thousand  pounds  ! " 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  and  Mr.  Gibson 
must  understand  each  other." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  "if  he  were  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  at  all,  it  would  only  be  be- 
cause the  money  would  be  convenient." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Priscilla,  sternly,  —  with  a 
sternness  that  was  very  comfortable  to  her  listener. 
"  Not  at  all.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Gibson  love  you 
as  well  as  any  man  ever  loved  any  Avoman  ?  You 
are  nice-looking,"  —  Dorothy  blushed  beneath  her 
hat  even  at  her  sister's  praise,  —  "  and  good-tem- 
pered, and  lovable  in  every  way.  And  I  think 
you  are  just  fitted  to  make  a  good  wife." 

"  No,  you  would  n't." 

"  And  you  must  not  suppose,  Dolly,  that  because 
Mr.  Gibson  wouldn't  perhaps  have  asked  you  with- 
out the  money,  that  therefore  he  is  mercenary.  It 
so  often  happens  that  a  gentleman  can't  marry  un- 
less the  lady  has  some  money !  " 

"  But  he  has  n't  asked  me  at  all." 

"  I  suppose  he  will,  dear." 

"  I  only  know  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask  you." 

"  And  what  must  I  say,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  What  must  you  say  ?  Nobody  can  tell  you 
that,  dear,  but  yourself.     Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  dislike  him." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilla.  Everybody 
says  he  is  very  good  ;  and  then  it 's  a  great  thing  — 
is  n't  it  ?  —  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that." 

"  I  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  that  I  should 
ever  marry  any  one,  I  should  like  a  clergyman  so 
much  the  best." 

"  Then  you  do  know  what  to  say  to  him." 

"  No,  I  don't,  Priscilla.     I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  Look  here,  dearest.  What  my  aunt  offers  to 
you  is  a  very  great  step  in  life.  If  you  can  accept 
this  gentleman  I  think  you  would  be  happy ;  and 
I  think,  also,  which  should  be  of  more  importance 
for  your  consideration,  that  you  would  make  him 
happy.  It  is  a  brighter  prospect,  dear  Dolly,  than 
to  live  either  with  us  at  Nuncombe,  or  even  with 
Aunt  Stanbury  as  her  niece." 

"  But  if  I  don't  love  him,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  Then  give  it  up,  and  be  as  you  are,  my  own, 
own,  dearest  sister." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that  time  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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HISTORIC  CHRISTMASES. 

Yule-tide  in  the  year  1066  was  not  a  happy  one 
for  the  English.  Harold,  the  king,  had  fallen  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  the  one  great  battle  on  which 
he  staked  his  crown,  and  his  people  had  found  out 
in  the  interim  what  it  was  to  have  a  Norman  con- 
queror for  their  master.  They  were  yet  to  learn, 
as  learn  they  did  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  how  pow- 
erless they  were  to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  con- 
queror had  placed  upon  them.  They  were  stunned 
by  the  shock  of  Harold's  overthrow  ;  they  could  not 
realize  their  loss  ;  and  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,   they 


obeyed  as  it  were  mechanically,  not  recognizing  the 
full  significance  of  the  act.  The  day  was  Christmas 
Day,  the  scene  of  the  coronation  was  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  there  was  gathered  a  splendid  band  of 
those  hardy  men  before  whom  the  princes  of  the 
Continent  had  bowed  down,  and  who  now  presented 
themselves  in  England  because  they  found  them- 
selves cramped  in  their  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  be- 
cause the  rich  island  of  Britain  offered  attractions 
perfectly  irresistible  to  men  who  were  conquerors  by 
nature.  William,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
rite  of  coronation  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  peo- 
ple, who  believed  that  Divine  authority  was  con- 
veyed by  the  anointing  oil,  hastened  to  be  crowned 
before  the  English  should  have  recovered  from  the 
stunning  effects  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  To  guard 
against  any  violent  expression  of  national  ill-will 
which  might  burst  forth  on  so  signal  an  occasion  of 
triumph,  William  stationed  a  number  of  chosen  men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abbey,  the  building  itself 
being  also  thronged  with  his  friends  and  supporters. 
Some  Englishmen  were  present,  but  not  in  force, 
and  these  were  rather  sight-seers,  idlers,  men  who 
might  have  been  anywhere  to  see  anything,  than 
representatives  of  the  nation.  One  representative 
man  there  was,  indeed,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Stigand,  the  suspended  pri- 
mate, was  to  crown  the  new  king ;  but  he  was  there 
rather  because  he  must  than  because  he  would,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  generality  of  the  English  remained  at 
home,  sad  and  heavy,  and  the  Conqueror,  doubting 
what  precisely  their  temper  might  be,  was  the  least 
bit  anxious,  though  he  relied  upon  his  soldiers  to 
repress  any  hostile  demonstration.  The  ceremony 
proceeded,  and  the  Bishop  of  Constance  asked  the 
Normans,  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  English, 
whether  they  would  have  William  for  their  king. 
The  people  answered  with  an  acclaim  so  loud  that 
the  sound  of -it  was  heard  outside  the  abbey,  and  the 
soldiers,  supposing,  or  rather  feigning  to  believe, 
that  the  tumult  was  caused  by  an  attack  on  the  Nor- 
mans within  the  church,  forthwith  set  upon  the  un- 
offending people  of  Westminster,  slew  many  of 
them,  and  burned  and  plundered  many  a  house  be- 
fore they  could  be  stopped.  The  sadness  which 
already  prevailed  in  England  that  Christmas  Day 
was  heightened  into  sorrow  when  the  people  saw, 
by  woful  experience,  the  wanton  kind  of  spirit  that 
had  found  its  way  into  the  seat  of  government. 

Another  Christmas,  two  years  afterwards,  was  to 
be  still  more  doleful  to  the  Britons.  The  people  of 
the  northern  counties,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
affection of  some  powerful  Norman  barons,  rose  in 
arms,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  off  the  Norman 
yoke.  They  surprised  several  garrisons,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of 
the  open  country  was  in  their  hands  as  far  south  as 
the  Humber.  William  marched  in  person  against 
them,  and  having  driven  in  the  British  troops  upon 
their  supports  north  of  York,  kept  his  Christmas  in 
that  city,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  people,  who 
confidently  hoped  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  compel  him  to  return  to  the,  southward.  The 
thought  that  William  matured  at  York  at  this  season 
of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men,"  was 
how  he  might  best  exterminate  the  refractory  north- 
men.  As  soon  as  the  Christmas  festivities  were 
over,  h«  parcelled  out  his  army  into  what  would 
now  be  called  flying  columns,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  whole  country  on  the  western  side  of  England, 
between  the  cities  of  York  and  Durham,  should  be 
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laid  waste,  and  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
should  be  spared.  He  grimly  calculated  that  those 
who  might  escape  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  would 
fall  a  prey  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  and,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  insurgents  might  be  the  more 
effectual,  extending  beyond  the  present  into  the 
future,  he  directed  that  beast  as  well  as  man  should 
be  destroyed,  together  with  all  implements  of  hus- 
bandry ;  that  not  a  house  should  be  left  standing,  and 
that  blank  desolation  should  reign  supreme.  These 
orders  were  carried  out  with  an  exactitude  that 
might  have  pleased  a  fiend  ;  the  face  of  nature  was 
changed  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Scottish  border ; 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  per- 
ished by  sword,  famine,  disease,  or  climate,  and  a 
mark  was  set  that  Christmas  on  the  counties  of  the 
north,  which  it  took  more  than  a  hundred  years 
wholly  to  efface.  Well  might  the  people  be  ex- 
cused for  saying,  as  they  did  say  afterwards,  that 
u  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  1170,  that 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  first  Englishman  who  had 
been  promoted  to  any  great  office  since  the  conquest, 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Can- 
terbury, and  preached  what  may  be  described  as 
his  own  funeral  sermon.  He  alluded,  in  terms  of 
reproach  and  indignation,  to  the  unworthy  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  prophesied  that 
the  thirst  of  his  enemies  for  his  blood  would  soon  be 
slaked.  The  people  were  sad  ;  for  they  loved  him, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  the  upholder  of  the  English 
cause  against  the  Normans.  Probably  neither  he 
nor  they  imagined  that  the  end  was  to  be  so  soon  ; 
though  even  as  he  spoke  the  shadow  of  death  was 
adding  its  chill  to  the  cold  of  Christmas.  On  the 
29th  December,  the  four  knights,  whose  deed  of 
blood  has  procured  for  them  a  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  historical  criminals,  came  to  Canterbury,  and 
threatened  the  primate  if  he  refused  to  absolve  the 
English  prelates  whom  he  had  excommunicated. 
The  rest  is  well  known.  "  In  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  defence  of  his  church,  I  am  ready  to 
die."  So  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  Thomas  a  Beck- 
et ;  and  then,  on  the  floor  of  the  church  in  which  a 
few  days  before  he  had  taken  his  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian festival  of  the  Nativity,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  picture ;  one  in 
which  the  bright  blood-red  does  not  so  predominate. 
The  season  is  Christmas ;  and  there  are  knights, 
prelates,  and  a  primate.  They  are  engaged  in  win- 
ning a  bloodless  victory,  the  greatest  the  nation 
had  won  since  the  Norman  conquest.  King  John  is 
the  enemy  over  whom  the  victory  is  to  be  gained ; 
and  the  object  of  Stephen  Langton,  the  primate, 
and  of  the  confederate  barons,  is  to  obtain  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties. 

There  is  determination,  some  suppressed  anger 
too,  perhaps,  in  the  countenances  of  the  men,  but 
no  vengeful  look,  no  hint  of  that  sort  of  mood  in 
which  the  great "  Saxon-queller  "  conceived  his  plan 
for  laying  waste  the  north.  The  spirit  and  associa- 
tions of  the  season  are  marked  upon  their  faces; 
tempering  the  hot  zeal  with  which  the  burning 
words  of  Langton's  eloquence  had,  at  previous  meet- 
ings, inoculated  them.  It  had  been  M  agreed  that 
after  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  they  should  come  to 
the  king  in  a  body,  to  desire  a  confirmation  of  the 
liberties  before  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  and 
arms  in  the  like  manner  that  if  the  king  should  per- 
chance break  through  that  which  he  had  specially 
sworn   (which  they  well  believed),  and  recoil   by 


reason  of  his  duplicity,  they  would  instantly,  by 
capturing  his  castles,  compel  him  to  give  them  satis- 
faction." How  the  barons  throve,  how  the  king 
temporized,  put  them  off  till  Easter,  tried  every 
trick  he  knew  to  thwart  them,  and  how  in  six 
months'  time  from  the  "  nativity  of  our  Lord,"  1214, 
the  season  here  spoken  of,  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Charter,  are  matters  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of 
most  of  us. 

Christmas  seems  to  have  been,  historically  speak- 
ing, a  season  in  which  statesmen  and  others  who 
fought  and  exercised  their  bodies  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  deliberated  as  to  what  they  should  do 
next ;  a  season  in  which  kings  who  were  going  to 
war  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,  and  in  which 
any  light  work  of  state,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
was  taken  in  hand. 

Winter  was  formerly  a  time  when  war  ceased  ; 
opposed  armies  went  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the 
commanders  on  either  side  went  home  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  to  get  ready  fresh  means  of  attack 
against  the  next  spring.  Christmas  was  also  a  sea- 
son when  people  in  high  places  were  likely,  if  at 
any  time,  to  be  off  their  guard ;  and  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  not  a  few  of  the  state  villanies  which 
have  been  recorded  —  assassinations  of  princes,  of 
big  men,  plots  of  one  sort  and  another  —  have  had 
their  denouement  at  or  about  Christmas. 

As  an  example  in  support  of  the  statement  that 
any  light,  unwarlike  work  was  done  at  this  time,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  a  fortnight  before 
Christmas,  in  the  year  1264,  that  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  sent  out  writs  in  the  King's  name,  convoking 
the  first  English  Parliament.  He  had  done  his 
active,  out-of-door  work  for  the  year  ;  and,  as  the 
King  and  Prince  of  Wales  were  safely  in  his  power, 
and  the  weather  did  not  admit  of  his  chasing  any  of 
his  numerous  rivals  in  the  field,  he  stayed  in  Lon- 
don and  thought  over  his  next  move.  Happily  the 
idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  that,  if  he  wished 
to  secure  the  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  bene- 
fits which  his  powers  had  won  for  it,  the  best  way 
to  do  so  would  be  to  call  the  nation  into  council, 
and  to  strengthen  his  own  power  by  drawing  afresh 
upon  the  source  of  it,  —  the  will  of  the  people.  And 
thus  the  Christmas  of  the  year  1264  is  justly  great 
in  the  fact  that  then  first  the  people  of  England 
were  called  upon  to  state  how  they  would  be  gov- 
erned, and  to  come,  by  their  representatives,  to 
London,  there  to  decide  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  law.     Richard  II., 

"  The  skipping  king,  who  ambled  up  and  down, 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits 
Soon  kindl'd  and  soon  burn'd," 

was  very  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  keeping  Christ- 
mas, and  is  said,  not  only  to  have  been  prodigal 
in  respect  of  his  own  dress  and  equipment,  but  to 
have  borne  the  daily  expense  of  ten  thousand  men 
feeding  at  his  cost  during  the  whole  festival. 

A  plot,  which  was  discovered  only  by  accident, 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  Richard's  supplanter,  on  his 
first  Christmas  after  coming  to  the  throne.  The 
Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Rutland, 
who  had  been  favorites  of  the  late  king,  and  who 
were,  by  consequence,  in  disfavor  of  Henry,  con- 
spired to  seize  the  king  at  Windsor  Castle,  where 
he  was  to  spend  Christmas,  and  to  murder  him  un- 
der pretence  of  jousting.  Everything  was  arranged, 
the  time  drew  near,  and  the  king  knew  nothing  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  till  accident  re- 
vealed it  to  him  a  few  days  after  Christmas  Day. 
One  of  the  conspirators  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
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land,  in  London,  to  remind  him  of  his  engagement ; 
the  letter  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
Rutland's  lather,  who  instantly  sent  it,  with  his  son, 
to  the  king.  Henry  would  not  believe  the  news, 
till  the  Mayor  of  London,  having  got  scent  of  the 
same  thing,  came  in  haste  to  Windsor,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Henry  to  go  back  with  him  to  London. 
Scarcely  had  they  got  clear  of  the  town  ere  the 
conspirators,  ignorant  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  cap- 
ture, came  to  the  castle,  which  they  occupied  with 
four  hundred  men,  and  expressed  great  chagrin  at 
the  king's  escape.  The  heads  of  the  leaders  were 
soon  garnishing  the  gates  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England ;  but  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  survived,  for 
in  a  few  months'  time  we  read  that  "  there  was 
found  in  the  king's  bedclothes  an  yron  with  3  sharpe 
pikes,  slender  and  round,  standing  upright,  laid 
there  by  some  traytor,  yt.  when  the  king  should 
have  laid  him  doune,  he  might  have  thrust  himselfe 
upon  them." 

It  was  at  Christmas  time,  sixteen  years  later,  that 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  hung  in 
chains  over  a  slow  fire,  kindled  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  now  stands,  and  burned  to 
death,  as  a  punishment  for  the  compound  crimes  of 
heresy  and  treason.  During  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, too,  in  the  year  1384,  whether  on  the  21st  or 
28th  December  there  is  a  little  doubt,  died  John 
Wickliffe,  the  first  bright  light  of  the  Reformation. 
See  how  an  enemy  could  write  of  him,  how  an  his- 
torian contemporary  with  Wickliffe,  and  the  best  of 
those  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  could 
be  carried  away  into  violence  of  language,  and  into 
distortion  of  natural  facts,  through  the  agency  of 
religious  prejudice. 

Thus  writes  Thomas  Walsingham,  chronicler 
and  monk  of  St.  Alban's :  "  On  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  martyr, 
that  diabolical  instrument,  enemy  of  the  Church, 
confessor  of  the  vulgar,  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of 
hypocrites,  introducer  of  schism,  spreader  of  hatred, 
maker  of  a  lie,  John  Wickliffe,  as  he  was  about  to 
spew  forth  the  invectives  and  blasphemies  against 
St.  Thomas,  which  he  had,  it  is  said,  prepared  for 
his  sermon  on  that  day,  struck  suddenly  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  felt  a  paralysis  to  have  invaded  all  his 
limbs.  His  mouth,  which  had  spoken  monstrous 
things  against  God  and  his  saints,  and  the  Church, 
miserably  distorted  from  its  place,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle horrible  to  beholders." 

A  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  later,  by  which 
time  the  abuses  and  corruptions  against  which 
Wickliffe  had  lifted  up  his  voice  so  boldly  had  can- 
kered and  rotted  the  very  heart  of  the  Church, 
Martin  Luther,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  great 
English  reformer,  solemnized  his  Christmas  by  burn- 
ing publicly,  in  the  market-place  at  Wittenberg 
(10th  December,  1520),  the  papal  bull  which  author- 
ized the  sale  of  pardons  for  sins  committed  and  to  be 
committed.  "The  quiet  German  heart,  modest, 
patient  of  much,  had  at  length  got  more  than  it 
could  bear.  Formalism,  Pagan-Popism,  and  other 
falsehood  and  corrupt  semblance,  had  ruled  long 
enough :  and  here  once  more  was  a  man  found  who 
durst  tell  all  men  that  God's  world  stood  not  on  sem- 
blances, but  on  realities ;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and 
not  a  lie."*  It  was  an  eventful  Christmas.  The 
whole  civilized  world  had  a  share  in  the  interests 
involved  in  it,  and  from  that  day  sides  were  taken, 
and  the  great  work  was  begun,  which  was  not  to  be 
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finished  without  long  and  bloody  wars,  cruel  perse- 
cutions, and  the  telling  of  a  number  of  lies  in  the 
name  of  truth,  that  might  have  scared  poor  truth 
forever  from  the  earth. 

The  last  Christmas  spent  by  one  who  was  foremost 
in  this  country  in  bringing  in  the  Reformation  — 
that  "stately  lord  that  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome"  — 
was  an  eminently  curious  one.  It  was  Christmas  of 
the  year  1546.  Ten  years  before,  at  the  same  sea- 
son, Henry  had  received  such  a  letter  from  his  heart- 
broken Queen,  Catherine,  to  "  her  most  dear  lord, 
king,  and  husband,"  as  had  impressed  even  him,  and 
induced  him  to  send  her  a  message  in  reply  which 
death  intercepted  ere  it  could  reach  her.  He  was 
now  summoned  himself.  A  fever,  induced  by  in- 
flammation proceeding  from  an  obstinate  ulcer  in 
the  thigh,  had  been  hanging  about  him  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  early  part  of  December  had  as- 
sumed a  threatening  aspect.  He  was  better,  how- 
ever, on  Christmas  Day,  and  occupied  himself  with 
thoughts  as  to  how  he  might  make  the  throne  more 
secure  for  his  youthful  son  Edward,  who  was  to 
succeed  him. 

The  result  of  his  cogitation  was  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  had  his  will  altered  in  several  partic- 
ulars, with  the  view  to  depriving  the  Howards  of  any 
influence  over  the  regency,  if  a  regency  there  must 
be  ;  and  as  if  he  thought  his  will  might  not  be 
respected  when  he  was  not  present  to  enforce  it,  he 
cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  might  more  effectual- 
ly prevent  the  interference  he  dreaded.  To  a  mind 
like  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  especially  when  irritated 
by  fever  and  by  the  anxiety  he  might  naturally  feel 
at  the  prospect  of  "  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,"  in 
which  he  had  done  so  many  questionable  deeds,  an 
effectual  way  was  not  long  in  suggesting  itself.  The 
root  and  branch  of  the  house  of  Norfolk  must  be 
destroyed  before  Henry's  own  death.  With  such 
thoughts  the  dying  king  occupied  himself  on  his  last 
Christmas  Day.  As  soon  as  the  holidays  were  over, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  with  his  father,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  been  already  arrested,  was  put  up- 
on his  trial  on  a  trumpery  charge  of  high  treason, 
in  which  the  principal  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned,  consisted  in 
the  proof  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (as  he  had  an  heraldic  right  to  do) 
upon  his  own  escutcheon.  On  the  19th  January, 
1547,  the  earl  was  beheaded.  Against  the  duke, 
whose  long  life  had  been  spent  in  the  discharge  of 
most  faithful  service  of  all  kinds  to  the  king,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  even  such  slight  evidence  as  had 
overthrown  his  son.  Upon  evidence  which  could 
not  have  stood  a  moment's  investigation  in  a  law 
court,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed,  Henry  being 
afraid  lest  the  forms  of  a  legal  trial  might  delay  his 
chance  of  slaughter  till  it  was  too  late.  The  king 
was  too  ill  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  which  was 
hurried  through  Parliament  with  disgraceful  haste, 
and  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  a  commission 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  Henry  ever  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  27th  January,  when  Henry  was  at 
his  last  gasp,  and  —  so  indecent  was  the  behavior 
of  those  who  would  please  the  tyrant,  and  who 
feared  the  Howard  —  an  order  was  forthwith  sent 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  execute  his  pris- 
oner next  morning.  Ere  next  morning  came  Hen- 
ry was  dead,  and  the  lieutenant,  doubting  what  he 
should  do  under  these  circumstances,  delayed,  and 
the  life  of  the  poor  bereaved  duke  was  saved. 

The   last  Christmas  spent  by  Henry's  daughter 
Elizabeth  was  a  sad  contrast  to  the  many  happy 
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ones  which  had  preceded  it.  The  great  queen  had 
outlived  her  popularity,  and  was  fallen  into  a  mel- 
ancholy from  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  rouse 
her.  She  had  never  been  the  same  woman  since  the 
death  of  Essex ;  "  she  sate  whole  days  by  herself, 
indulging  in  the  most  gloomy  reflections  ;  every  ru- 
mor agitated  her  with  new  and  imaginary  terrors  "  ; 
she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  any  nourish- 
ment, and  her  temper  became  such  as  to  render  their 
daily  service  almost  unbearable  to  her  attendants. 

M  I  found  her,"  says  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  allowed  to  see  her  at  Christmas,  1602,  "in  a 
most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  archbishop  ask 
me  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone.  I  replied  with  reverence 
that  I  had  seen  him  with  the  lord  deputy  (Essex). 
She  looked  up,  with  much  choler  and  grief  in  her 
countenance,  and  said  '  O,  now  it  mindeth  me  that 
you  was  one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere,'  and 
hereat  she  dropped  a  tear,  and  smote  her  bosom." 
The  shade  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  seemed  to  haunt 
her  perpetually,  so  much  so,  that  towards  the  end 
of  her  last  illness,  which  began  at  this  time,  she 
would  not  stay  in  bed,  and  she  answered  the  en- 
treaties of  the  lord  admiral,  that  she  would  return 
to  her  couch,  by  saying  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she 
saw  there,  he  would  never  make  the  request. 
Recollections,  too,  of  the  sad  writer  of  the  sad  letter 
which  she  had  received  at  Christmas  sixteen  years 
before  might  have  been  present  to  her  mind,  —  the 
letter  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  her  four 
last  requests  of  her  cousin  of  England,  and  which 
drew  tears,  but  no  mercy,  from  that  cousin's  heart. 
These  thoughts,  and  others  like  them,  fretted  the 
mind  of  the  great  queen  from  Christmas-time  till 
Easter,  when  she  passed  away,  and  gave  place  to 
him  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Sully  wittily  said,  referring 
to  his  scholastic  acquirements  and  his  kingship,  that 
he  was  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe." 

One  Christmas  in  his  reign  —  the  Christmas  of 
1621  — is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
There  had  been  for  many  months  a  violent  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  course  of  which  James  had  given  vent  to  those 
highflown,  impracticable  ideas  of  his  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  king  to  people,  which,  put  in  practice  by  him 
and  his  son,  brought  about  the  civil  war.  Before 
separating  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  House  of 
Commons  summed  up  all  the  points  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  entered  a  solemn  protest  upon  its.  jour- 
nals against  all  the  violent  language  and  the  vio- 
lent acts  made  use  of  and  committed  by  the  king. 
The  protest  was  the  manly  prototype  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  presented  a  few  years  later  to 
Charles  I.,  and  asserted  that  "  the  liberties  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England,"  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  the  mem- 
bers went  to  their  homes  for  the  holidays,  and 
James,  hearing  what  had  been  written,  sent  for  the 
journal,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  tore  out  the  page 
in  the  presence  of  his  council. 

In  a  few  years  the  spirit  which  prompted  such 
conduct  bore  fruit,  and  we  find  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  this  time,  Christmas  com- 
ing round  as  a  day  appointed  by  "  the  Houses  "  for 
a  day  of  "  fasting  and  public  humiliation,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  straits  to  which  the  nation  was 
brought.  We  find  within  that  time  an  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  (Laud)  keeping  Christmas  with 
a  death-warrant  for  his  companion ;  and  we  find  the 
king  himself  (Charles  I.)  spending  his  last  cheerless 


Christmas  at  Windsor,  a  month  before  his  execu- 
tion, in  such  sorrowful  wise  that  we  must  needs  pity 
him.  A  prisoner,  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  evil 
that  actually  did  overtake  him,  insulted  by  his 
guard,  deprived  of  the  solace  of  his  family,  utterly 
broken  and  cast  down,  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
striven  irretrievably  lost,  and  his  conscience  whis- 
pering to  him  bitter  things,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  no  wonder 
if  the  poor  man  felt  he  was  almost  forsaken  by  God, 
to  whom,  let  us  believe,  he  nevertheless  drew  near, 
and  found  that  comfort  which  they  ever  find  who 
truly  seek  him. 

Had  the  captive  monarch  been  gifted  with  fore- 
sight to  peer  into  the  futur^,  he  might  have  seen, 
eleven  years  onward,  a  sight  which  had  gone  far  to 
console  him  for  the  evil  plight  in  which  he  was.  He 
might  have  seen  General  Monk  at  Christmas,  1659, 
preparing  to  march  his  northern  army  on  London, 
bending  his  energies  to  the  task  of  undoing  the 
work  so  laboriously  accomplished  by  Protector 
Cromwell.  Yet,  had  his  vision  been  extended  still 
more,  he  would  have  seen  a  sight  to  bring  all  his 
feelings  of  desolation  back  again.  It  was  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1688,  that  James  II.,  that  luckless  son  of 
a  luckless  father,  reached  the  coast  of  France,  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  own  dominions.  On  that  day  the 
Parliament,  whose  journals  the  first  Stuart  King  of 
England  had  so  rudely  handled  sixty-six  years  be- 
fore, presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
begging  him  to  assume  and  exercise  the  government 
of  the  country  till  a  convention  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  kingdom  could  meet  and  decide  how  he  might 
lawfully  continue  to  do  so  as  king.  It  was  a  sad 
Christmas  for  James  and  his  family,  despite  the 
distractions  which  the  generosity  of  the  French 
king  so  freely  provided  for  them;  but  it  was  a 
glorious  Christmas  Day  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  delivered  by  a  bloodless  revolution 
from  an  unbearable  system  of  government,  began 
on  that  day  .a  new  life,  and  started  once  more  upon 
the  career  of  independence  and  prosperity  in  which 
they  have  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1664,  the  first  cases  of 
the  Great  Plague  were  reported  in  London,  and  ere 
another  Christmas  had  come  and  gone  there  was 
scarce  a  house  in  the  metropolis  in  which  there  had 
not  been  one  dead.  The  cold  weather  had  been 
looked  to  in  vain  as  a  means  of  repression  for  the 
disease  ;  the  spring  and  summer  came,  and  the  Lon- 
doners fell  by  the  thousand  in  a  day. 

On  the  25th  December,  1739,  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Frost,  which  lasted  for  six 
weeks  without  break.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over, 
an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice  by  London 
Bridge,  and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  solid  river. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  notice  several  notable  events 
in  modern  French  history,  which  have  occurred  at 
or  about  Christmas.  It  was  on  the  14th  December, 
1793,  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for 
high  treason  against  the  state.  It  was  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1799,  that  General  Bonaparte  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  First  Consul ;  it  was  on  the 
23d  December,  1800,  that,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
opera,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  First  Con- 
sul by  means  of  an  "  infernal  machine."  On  the 
2d  December,  1804,  the  First  Consul  placed  the 
imperial  crown  upon  his  own  head  and  the  head  of 
his  wife;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1852, 
his  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  struck  his  coup  d'etat 
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and  emerged  from  the  rank  of  president  of  the  French 
republic  into  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.  Christmas 
had  yet  something  in  store  for  the  first  emperor.  On 
the  18th  December,  1812,  Napoleon  entered  Paris  by 
night,  almost  unattended,  his  presence  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  guards  at  the  barriers.  The  shades  of 
that  half-million  of  men  whom  six  months  before  he 
had  led  to  the  conquest  of  Russia  shrouded  him  in, 
and  he  came  back  the  ghost  and  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self  from  that  dreadful  battle  against  Nature 
and  the  wantonly  aroused  anger  of  Nature's  hardi- 
est sons,  who  had  combined  successfully  to  over- 
throw him.  It  was  within  three  days  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  this  time,  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
emperor,  having  been  brought  from  St.  Helena,  were 
interred  with  splendid  honors  and  a  nation's  admi- 
ration in  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris.  "  I 
request,"  he  said  in  his  will,  "  that  my  body  may 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well." 


'  CHRISTMAS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Katrine  was  about  twelve  when  she  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  he  himself,  poor  lad,  being  then  nearly 
fourteen,  and  still  at  the  Orphan  House  at  the 
Hague.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  as  she  well  remem- 
bered, because  it  was  upon  Star  of  Bethlehem  night. 
Mynheer  Gratland,  of  the  Judens  Strasse,  at  Am- 
sterdam, had  gone  to  the  Hague  to  look  after  a  debt ; 
and  that  good  man  having  promised  his  one  child  a 
sumptuous  treat,  she  was  taken  to  the  Plague  with 
him  that  the  promise  might  be  fulfilled. 

Now,  it  is  cheap  travelling  in  winter  in  Holland, 
for  half  the  land  is  ice,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed 
that  extraordinary  contradiction  in  terms,  —  and 
people  get  along  very  rapidly  and  cheaply  upon 
skates.  No  Dutch  child  knoweth  when  he  or  she 
first  learnt  how  to  skate ;  and,  therefore,  it  cost 
Mynheer  Gratland  very  little  to  reach  the  Hague  ; 
and  as  Gratland  not  only  found  his  debtor,  who 
could  not  have  possibly  expected  his  Creditor  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  obtained  his  money,  he  was  in  a 
good  temper,  —  for  Mynheer  Gratland,  —  and  prom- 
ised Katrine  she  should  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Now,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  seen  in  Holland, 
is  a  pretty,  but  a  cheap  sight,  for  it  costs  nothing. 
'  T  is  the  harbinger  of  Christmas,  —  a  huge  illumin- 
ated star  which  is  carried  through  the  silent,  dark, 
Dutch  streets,  shining  upon  the  crowding  people,  and 
typical  of  the  star  which  once  guided  the  wise  men 
of  the  East. 

The  young  men  of  a  Dutch  town  who  go  to  the 
expense  of  this  star,  which,  carried  through  the 
streets,  is  the  signal  that  Christmas  has  come  once 
again,  are  swayed  by  the  full  intention  of  turning 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  account.  They  gather 
money  for  the  poor  from  the  crowds  who  come  out 
to  welcome  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  having  done 
this  for  the  good  of  those  whom  fortune  has  not 
befriended,  they  betake  them  to  the  head  burgo- 
master of  the  town,  who  is  bound  to  set  down  the 
youths  who  form  the  Star  company  to  a  very  com- 
fortable meal.  'T  is  a  great  institution,  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  in  many  Dutch  towns  and  cities ;  and 
may  it  never  die  out,  for  it  does  harm  to  no  man, 
and  good  to  many. 

With  many  a  smile  and  pleasant  word,  the  young 
Hollanders  held  out  the  bag  for  the  donations  of 
the  crowd.  And  it  was.  at  these  points  that  Myn- 
heer Gratland  gravely  told  his  daughter  that  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stayed 


at  the  gasthaus,  —  the  inn  at  which  they  were  to  stop, 
and  whence  they  were  to  return  to  Amsterdam  on 
Christmas  Day,  —  for  Gratland  had  no  idea  of  holi- 
days, and,  therefore,  he  had  agreed  with  the  only 
person  with  whom  he  was  ever  known  to  be  upon 
good  terms,  that  he  would  spend  the  day  wisely  in 
reaching  home  from  the  Hague. 

Four  times  did  he  very  deftly  manage  to  slip  from 
the  searching  eyes  of  the  very  practical  young  man 
who  carried  the  bag ;  but  the  manoeuvre  having 
been  watched,  the  collector  stole  upon  him  from 
behind,  and  Mynheer  Gratland  could  not  evade  the 
bag,  except  by  direct  refusal. 

"  Himmel ! "  he  cries,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  ! " 
"  Father,"  whispers  Katrine,  "  give  a  little.     Let 
us  each  give  two  silver  groschen  ! " 

"  Vrowlein,"  cries  the  young  collector,  a  student, 
evidently ;  "  let  the  burgomaster  give  four  silver 
groschen ;  for  the  glance  of  your  eyes  is  treasure 
enough  for  the  bag." 

"  No ! "  cries  the  Amsterdam  merchant,  "  I  have 
my  poor  at  home." 

"  And,  no  doubt,  you  keep  them  poor,"  says  the 
student,  mockingly ;  for  your  young  man  hateth 
avarice. 

"  Go  in  peace,"  says  Gratland,  holding  a  pocket 
tightly,  as  though  he  feared  that  at  the  Hague  they 
might  levy  contributions  to  the  Christmas  star  by 
sheer  force. 

"  Then,"  says  the  bagman,  "  fair  maiden,  you  shall 
give  to  the  poor  of  the  city." 

"  O  my  heart,"  she  says,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have 
never  any  need  of  money,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  a  kreutzer." 

"  Then  give  me  a  blessing,  maiden,"  replies  the 
student ;  "  for  't  will  be  something." 

"  Father,"  she  says,  "  you  have  a  little  money  of 
mine  that  my  mother  left  me  ;  I  pray  you,  give  the 
poor  at  Christmas-time  a  piece  of  silver  from  that 
which  some  day  will  be  mine." 

"  Nay,  —  that  thy  husband  shall  rail  at  me  when 
he  claims  it.  No,  no,  I  know  what  is  right,  and  I 
know  what  is  wrong,  and  I  will  have  no  tampering 
with  thy  florins." 

"  I  would  your  husband  were  here,  vrowlein," 
says  the  student,  "for  then  well  do  I  know  that  he 
would  give  us  a  heavy  silver  piece." 

"For  the  young  vrow!"  here  said  a  voice,  and 
the  next  moment  there  was  a  faint  chink  in  the 
money-bag. 

"  'T  is  well,"  said  the  student  banker,  —  "  't  is 
well,  my  orphan." 

The  burgomaster  turned,  as  did  Katrine,  to  see  a 
lad,  dark  of  hair,  and  possessed  of  great  earnest  eyes, 
who  was  standing  modestly  behind  the  father  and 
daughter. 

"  Why,  't  is  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  House  ! " 
said  the  burgomaster. 

The  youngster  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  fastened  with  leather  buttons.  He  wore  a 
round  hat,  and  common  leather  gloves. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  student,  "  and  the  bit  of  silver, 
man  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  better  that  an  orphan  has 
given  it.  Do  well  would  you  to  remember  the 
widow's  mite." 

"  And  how  shall  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  House 
have  a  piece  of  silver  to  give  to  the  poor  ?  "  asked 
Gratland. 

"  'T  is  no  question  you  have  a  right  to  put,"  said 
the  student. 

"Boy,  how  name  you  yourself? " 
"  I  am  Klaas  Steen,"  said  he. 
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"  And  an  apprentice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  a  carpenter." 

But  we  must  explain  a  little  about  Klaas  Steen. 
At  the  Hague  is  an  asylum  called  the  Orphan 
House.  To  it  are  taken  all  poor  children  deserted 
in  the  streets,  and,  once  received,  everything  that 
could  identify  the  child  is  destroyed ;  for  the  prac- 
tical Hollanders  hold,  that,  if  a  child  £ould  be  identi- 
fied, many  a  mother  would  desert  her  offspring  with 
the  full  intention  of  claiming  the  boy  or  girl  when 
he  or  she  became  of  an  age  to  be  useful.  Once  let 
a  child  enter  the  Orphan  House  of  the  Hague,  and 
nor  father  nor  mother  can  ever  claim  him.  He  is 
henceforth  the  child  of  the  State. 

Klaas  Steen  had  been  found  floating  in  a  sort  of 
cradle  on  the  canal.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
Klaas  Steen.  To  be  sure  many  people  might  say, 
why  not,  instead  of  giving  him  the  name  of  Klaas, 
which  is  Dutch  for  Nicholas,  give  him  the  name  of 
Moses  ?  But  so  many  children  who  obtain  a  refuge 
in  the  Orphan  House  are  found  floating  upon  the 
canals,  that  half  the  inmates  of  the  establishments 
would  be  called  Moses  if  this  rule  prevailed. 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen, 
they  are  apprenticed ;  but  they  still  live  at  the  Or- 
phan House,  returning  to  it  nightly.  The  Institu- 
tion takes  their  Avages,  and  feeds  and  clothes  them ; 
and  this  goes  on  until  the  apprentice  is  a  free  me- 
chanic, by  which  time  there  is  a  pretty  little  sum  for 
him  to  receive,  and  he  is  free  to  go  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  honest^citizen. 

Klaas  Steen  saw  her  only  for  one  minute. 

"  Take  more  care  of  your  money,"  said  Gratland, 
"  my  orphan,  or  you  will  soon  learn  in  the  world 
that  no  one  will  care  for  you.     Come." 

This  last  word  was  addressed  to  Katrine,  who,  as 
she  moved  away  with  her  father,  turned  her  fair 
young  head,  and  watched  the  charitable  boy  until 
the  darkness  shut  him  from  her  view.  She  re- 
called him  standing  in  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  remembrance  did  not  fade. 

For  his  part,  he  looked  after  Katrine.  He  had, 
boy-like,  been  admiring  her  some  moments,  when  the 
little  scene  occurred  which  ended  in  her  confusion. 

"  Well  done  ! "  said  the  bag-bearer;  "but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whence  came  the  piece  of  silver  ?  " 

"  T  was  mine,"  cried  Klaas,  "  and  honestly  come 
by.  'T  was  given  me  by  a  burgher,  whose  stick  I 
picked  up." 

"  And  was  it  all  thy  riches  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  but  I  saw  the  young  vrow  in  pain  for 
want  of  money  and  I  gave.  'T  is  as  though  I  had 
not  picked  up  the  citizen's  stick." 

"  Wouldst  like  the  maiden  for  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

Klaas  trembled. 

"  And  good  night  to  thee,"  said  the  bag-man,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

By  this  time  Katrine  and  her  father  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

And  these  two  young  souls,  one  twelve,  the  other 
fourteen,  bore  each  other  most  thoroughly  in  mem- 
ory. Each  always  saw  the  other  brightly  in  the 
light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

He,  working  at  his  carpenter's  bench,  would  think 
how  beautiful  she  was,  she  whom  he  had  heard 
called  Katrine;  she  would  recall  how  searching 
Klaas  Steen's  eyes  were  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
remembered  his  name  quite  well.  Did  these  two 
young  creatures  fall  in  love  while  standing  equally 
in  the  light  of  the  star  ?  Who  knows  ?  Had  they 
never  met,  they  doubtless  would,  in  the  wear  and 


hurry  of  life,  have  forgotten  their  childish  meeting ; 
but  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  three  months,  and 
Katrine  juet  past  nineteen,  they  came  again  face  to 
face. 

Gratland  was  poorer  than  he  knew  himself  to  be 
when  he  travelled  to  the  Hague  on  the  day  of 
Christmas  Eve  to  collect  a  debt.  He  was  one  of 
those  grasping  men  who  overreach  themselves  by 
believing  too  fondly  in  their  own  cunning,  when  they 
fall  victims  to  cleverer  rogues  than  themselves,  and 
are  left  to  repent  at  their  leisure.  He  listened  to 
the  tempter,  who  led  him  to  suppose  that  a  large 
quantity  of  diamonds,  brought  to  Amsterdam  to  be 
cut,  but  the  owner  of  which  could  not  wait,  or  pay 
if  he  waited,  for  their  cutting,  were  to  be  had  at 
the  price  of  a  song.  And  Gratland  had  paid  the 
money,  and  been  robbed ;  and  so  cleverly  had  the 
robbery  been  effected  that  he  could  not  complain  to 
the  authorities  without  implicating  himself  in  what 
appeared  to  be,  at  least,  a  very  ugly  transaction. 
He  was  a  long-headed  if  a  wrong-hearted  man,  and 
he  bore  his  loss  without  a  word.  But  when  he  cut 
down  his  meagre  household,  people  supposed  that 
mynheer  was  getting  still  meaner  the  older  he  grew. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was  simply  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

And  when  his  neighbors  heard  that  Mynheer 
Gratland  was  going  into  the  herring  trade,  the 
amount  of  astonishment  expressed  was  more  than 
Gratland  would  have  cared  to  hear  of. 

But  go  into  the  herring  trade  he  certainly  did, 
and,  furthermore,  he  combined  with  that  employment 
rough  coopering,  applied  to  the  making  of  barrels  in 
which  the  Dutch  herrings  are  packed. 

Katrine  was  nineteen  ;  and  she  was  knitting  one 
of  those  interminable  stockings  made  by  Dutch 
women  so  perpetually,  even  while  walking,  that  they 
count  a  mile  at  so  many  rows,  when  she  heard  a 
sweet  voice  asking  her  father  for  work.  After  a 
few  inquiries,  which  drew  responses  from  her  father 
less  and  less  gruff  as  they  proceeded,  she  heard  this 
inquiry  made :  — 

"  Well,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Klaas  Steen." 

Then  she  knew  the  voice  in  a  moment,  and  as  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  her  heart  was  beating.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  case. 

"  Thou  mayst  stay,"  says  Mynheer  Gratland. 

And,  as  the  customs  of  the  Dutch  are  very  simple 
and  homely,  they  met  at  the  first  meal.  She  knew 
that  he  knew  her  almost  as  soon  as  he  himself  made 
the  discovery.  And  those  two  young  people  were 
thereupon  lost,  for  they  were  deeply  in  love  at  a 
view.  The  burgher  benefited  by  that  meal,  for 
neither  the  new  workman  nor  his  daughter  made  a 
good  dinner. 

"  You  are  dull,  daughter,"  said  the  Dutch  father, 
and  he  appeared  to  take  no  more  notice  of  his 
daughter's  quietude. 

And  now  daily  they  saw  each  other.  But  he  said 
nothing.  Had  he  been  an  Englishman,  he  would 
have  spoken  his  mind;  had  he  been  French,  he 
would  have  sighed  like  a  furnace  ;  but  he  was  a  sim- 
ple, plain,  slow  Dutch  lad,  —  so  he  loved,  and  was 
taciturn.  He  recalled  her  as  she  stood  in  the  platz 
at  the  Hague,  and  marvelled  how  beautiful  she  had 
become.  Probably  his  slow  nature  did  not  even 
suggest  to  him  the  question.  Does  she  think  kindly 
of  me  ? 

They  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and,  at  night, 
he  bowed,  and  said  good  night  to  her.     Meanwhile 
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the  father  was  too  much  engrossed  in  going  over  the 
day's  work  again  upon  paper  to  watch  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  —  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  of  what  happened  six  years  previous- 
ly at  the  Hague.  True,  when  they  said  good  night 
their  eyes  met,  but  they  fell  again  in  a  moment. 

Throughout  that  summer  and  autumn  he  never 
whispered  a  word  by  which  he  could  learn  whether 
or  not  she  remembered  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  longed  to  know  of  the  history  of  these  six  years. 
But  she  was  a  Hollandische  maiden,  and  she  could 
make  no  advances. 

He  could  have  told  her  the  history  of  his  life  in 
half  a  dozen  words.  He  had  steadily  worked  at  his 
trade,  gone  steadily  home  nightly  to  the  Orphan 
House,  and  so  lived  a  peaceful,  calm,  stupid,  and  hon- 
est life.  No  word  had  he  heard  of  mother  or  father; 
and,  when  he  left  the  House,  he  received  the  little 
capital  there  was  due  to  him  by  way  of  a  percentage 
upon  his  earnings.  But  not  a  word  was  said  of 
whither  he  came,  or  to  what  suspicions  his  discovery 
gave  birth. 

He  left,  with  his  little  stock  of  money  (which  he 
banked  very  carefully)  Klaas  Steen,  as  he  had  ever 
been  ;  and  he  knew  nothing  more  of  his  birth  or  par- 
entage. He  did  not  yearn  towards  the  unknown 
parents,  for  he  had  never  known  a  home ;  but  his  heart 
was  filled  with  the  eager,  blank,  ecstatic  hope  which 
most  young  men  experience,  and  which  they  enjoy 
without  comprehending,  —  that  yearning  for  a  home 
of  their  own  which  is  the  natural  climax  of  a  young 
life,  —  a  home,  one's  castle,  with  a  queen  in  it. 

Often  Klaas  helped  Katrine,  —  notably  when 
Wednesday  came,  the  schoon-making  day  in  the 
week,  the  day  when  the  house  is  scrubbed  outside 
as  well  as  in,  and  when  every  piece  of  metal  in  the 
whole  house  is  made  as  bright  as  sunlight.  At  these 
times  he  would  help  her  at  work  —  for  the  Dutch 
maiden,  even  when  the  family  is  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances, is  most  domesticated.  In  fact,  she  sets  an 
example  to  all  Europe.  Upon  these  occasions,  he 
would  splash  about  in  the  water,  and  pails,  and  sous- 
ings, with  the  heartiest  will ;  but  he  never  whispered 
a  word  of  his  heart's  secret,  —  not  a  word. 

Nay,  when  that  remarkable  Dutch  ceremony  of 
painting  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  distemper,  the 
exact  color  of  the  house,  was  taking  place,  —  al- 
though she  rendered  herself  more  beautiful  than  ev- 
er by  bespattering  herself  with  paint,  —  calm  and 
patient  Klaas  Steen  spoke  not  a  word,  though  a  slow 
something  in  his  heart  told  him  he  might  offer  the 
money  handkerchief. 

He  would  stand  before  the  house,  not  twelve  paces 
from  the  canal,  and  wonder  would  that  narrow  front 
door  ever  be  opened  to  him ;  and  well  he  might 
wonder,  for,  in  Holland,  the  front  door  is  only  un- 
closed at  the  baptism,  marriage,  or  death  of  one  of 
the  family.  Would  he  ever  pass  that  narrow  door 
with  Katrine  on  his  arm  ?  Out  of  the  question. 
Gratland  was  rich  ;  while  he  had  only  two  hundred 
florins  in  all  the  world. 

But  when  the  kermesse,  or  fair,  was  held,  in  No- 
vember, he  nearly  spoke ;  for,  as  she  gave  him  her 
paper  lamp  to  hold,  he  thought  she  pressed  his 
hand.  But  if  he  blushed  she  could  not  see  it,  for 
the  paper  round  her  candle  was  pink,  and,  there- 
fore, it  made  all  faces  near  it  appear  as  though 
blushing. 

These  paper  lamps  are  carried  about  at  a  Dutch 
kermesse,  and  it  is  generally  held  that,  when  a  maid- 
en gives  you  her  fair-lantern  to  hold,  she  makes  a 
preference. 


She  saw  a  great  deal  of  Klaas,  and  the  more  she 
saw  of  him  the  more  she  liked  him.  Had  Klaas 
looked  up  now  and  again  from  his  work  of  barrel- 
making,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  small  mirror 
spyglasses,  which  are  fixed  at  every  window  of  ev- 
ery well-to-do  house  in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  neighbors  more  than  closely,  —  that 
Katrine's  mirrors  were  always  so  arranged  that  she 
could  see  what  he  was  about  in  the  yard,  while  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  see  her.  Some- 
times she  would  come  to  tend  her  Othello  hyacinths, 
whose  pots  stood  on  the  window-sill,  but  he  never 
went  beyond  touching  his  cap,  and  bending  lower 
over  his  work.  For  in  Holland  they  are  a  sub- 
dued, grave,  sad  people  ;  probably  because  for  ages 
they  have  always  been  fighting  for  dear  life  with 
the  sea,  which  is  always  threatening  to  drown  the 
land,  and  therefore  they  arc  slow  to  express  their 
thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most 
faithful  creatures  in  Europe,  and,  therefore,  we  pre- 
sume to  suppose,  in  the  whole  world. 

Before  the  winter  froze  the  Amstel,  and  the  Y — , 
before  the  first  skates  were  ground  for  the  season, 
he  had  bought  the  bands,  a  pair  of  which  are  always 
given  by  the  simple,  homely  Dutch  lover,  when  he 
and  a  lass  are  betrothed.  These  bands  have  an  in- 
timate relation  with  the  long  and  slender  stockings 
the  women  appear  to  be  always  knitting  ;  indeed,  a 
cargo  of  stockings  would  not  sell  in  Holland,  —  the 
women  must  have  knitted  enough  for  a  century. 
These  bands,  in  fact,  if  we  dare  say  the  truth,  are 
garters.  And  the  lover  presents  these  embroidered 
and  mottoed  bands  with  all  the  good  faith  and  sim- 
plicity possible. 

Now  Klaas,  though  he  had  never  dared  to  deter- 
mine that  she  should  be  his,  lived  in  that  peculiar 
contradictory  mental  state  to  which  not  one  of  us  is 
a  stranger,  and  therefore  he  bought  her  the  bands, 
the  motto  upon  each  of  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Being  in  love  does  no  harm,  if  that  love  finds 
love;  but  if  love  is  not,  then  all  labor  is  vain. 
Praise  God ! " 

These  bands  were  laid  up  very  carefully  in  a 
copy  of  the  Amsterdam  Newe  Presse. 

The  remainder  of  the  autumn  passed,  and,  the 
cold  weather  making  up  its  mind  at  last,  the  ice 
thickened,  and  skates  were  ground  for  the  winter 
traffic. 

It  was  upon  the  first  Christmas  Eve  he  passed  at 
Mynheer  Gratland's  that  he  did  venture  to  make 
something  like  an  advance. 

The  lad  who  straps  a  Dutch  girl's  skate,  especial- 
ly upon  the  first  day  of  its  wearing,  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  kiss  the  maiden  on  the  forehead,  or  even 
cheek  ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  cere- 
mony for  two  in  reference  to  which  the  maiden  has 
quite  made  up  her  mind  before  the  ice  arrives.  The 
lassie  can  refuse  help  from  as  many  as  she  likes,  but 
she  must  at  last  show  a  preference.  Katrine  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Klaas  should  buckle 
her  skates  the  first  time  she  put  them  on  that  win- 
ter ;  while  he  wondered,  over  his  barrels,  whether 
she  would  allow  him  to  fix  the  straps. 

The  ice  came ;  but  day  after  day  Katrine  re- 
mained indoors.  One  morning  a  youth' called  at 
the  house,  and  passed  Klaas  in  the  workyard  with- 
out bestowing  a  look  on  him ;  but  Katrine  remained 
at  home. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  when  suddenly  she  ap- 
peared before  Klaas,  who  was  clearing  up  the  wood- 
yard,  and  ordered  him  to  fix  her  skates. 

"  How  clumsy  you  are,  Klaas ! " 
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"  'T  is  the  straps." 

"  Yon  may  kiss  me,  Klaas,  —  on  the  forehead 
only.  Well,  —  if  you  like,  you  may  kiss  me  on  the 
cheek." 

This,  the  first  touching  of  her  he  loved,  stirred 
his  quiet  Dutch  heart  to  its  core.  He  was  alive 
with  hope,  and  it  only  wanted  a  rival  to  force  him 
into  knowing  the  best  or  the  worst. 

"I  will  hold  out  the  handkerchief  this  very  night," 
said  Klaas. 

And  it  was  as  he  stood  near  her  on  the  ice,  that 
very  Christmas  Eve,  about  two  hours  after  she  had 
donned  her  skates  for  the  first  time  that  winter,  and 
when  they  once  more  stood  in  the  light  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  that  he  whispered,  "  Katrine,  I  have 
a  handkerchief  for  you." 

"  A  —  ?  " 

"  Handkerchief,  Katrine ! " 

"  Ho  ! "  she  said ;  and,  gliding  a  few  paces  from 
the  crowd,  she  reached  the  bank  of  the  ice-bound 
canal. 

In  quiet  Holland  they  have  a  very  simple  way  of 
declaring  their  love.  The  youth  offers  the  fair  one 
a  knotted  handkerchief,  within  which  there  are  sev- 
eral pieces  of  money.  If  the  girl  takes  the  handker- 
chief and  opens  it,  't  is  a  sign  that  the  youth  is  ac- 
cepted, and  that  he  may  speak. 

So  Klaas  offered  his  handkerchief,  and  Katrine 
took  it ;  and  at  this  moment  Gratland  came  down 
upon  them  like  a  barge.  Was  it  fortunate  or  not 
that,  as  Katrine  let  the  handkei-ckief  fall,  it  dropped 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  ice,  chipped  to  enable 
the  storks,  sparrows,  and  dogs  of  Amsterdam  to  slake 
their  daily  thirst. 

Gratland  saw  nothing,  and  suspected  nothing ; 
and  the  three  returned  to  the  herring-merchant's 
house. 

But  Klaas  knew  he  might  hope. 

Long  before  the  ice  melted,  they  had  indulged  in 
many  a  long  talk  upon,  their  prospects.  Of  this  she 
was  determined,  that  she  never  would  marry  any 
man  but  Klaas ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knew 
well  that  she  could  not  be  mistress  of  her  own  ac- 
tions until  she  was  twenty-five,  —  six  long  years  to 
wait. 

"  And  what,  Katrine,  if  Mynheer  wills  that  you 
shall  marry  another  man  ?  " 

"  Then  will  I  not  marry ! " 

Klaas  shook  his  head,  for  well  he  knew  how  severe 
the  law  war.  upon  disobedient  daughters. 

As  for  Katrine,  she  loved  him  daily  more  and 
more,  the  climax  being  given  to  her  affection  when 
he  put  the  broken  leg  of  the  stork  in  splints,  —  for 
in  Holland,  they  mend  the  slender  legs  of  the  tame 
storks  when  they  are  broken;  and,  indeed,  these 
household  friends  of  the  Hollanders  have  been  seen 
with  wooden  legs,  elegantly  turned  and  painted. 

It  was  in  February  that  confusion  fell  upon  both 
of  them  ;  for,  one  fine  morning,  Katrine  was  shocked 
by  seeing  Mynheer  Jan  Stooken,  the  aansprecker, 
step  rather  gingerly  into  her  kitchen. 

This  aansprecker  is  a  sort  of  official  undertaker, 
who  goes  from  house  to  house  of  the  friends  of  a 
dead  person,  announcing  the  decease.  He  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  being,  in  fact,  uniformed  in 
a  black  crape  cloak,  white  collar-bands,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  some  education, 
some  tact,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  he  is  well- 
to-do  in  the  world. 

Jan  was  known  to  be  fairly  rich. 

As  Stooken  entered  the  kitchen,  Katrine  thought 
that  her  old  Aunt  Bridgette  was  dead,  and  that  Jan 


had  come  with  the  news  ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
was  undeceived,  for  he  smiled.  Now,  when  the 
aansprecker  is  on  duty  he  never  smiles ;  and  indeed, 
so  habitual  is  gravity  to  him,  that  aanspreckers 
have  been  known  who  have  never  been  seen  even  to 
wrinkle  their  mouths. 

Jan  Stooken  smiled,  so  Katrine  was,  for  a  moment 
relieved  ;  but  the  next  her  dismay  was  tremendous, 
for  Jan  Stooken  produced  '  the  handkerchief  of 
declaration. 

She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  told 
him  to  begone,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  it  brought 
poor  Klaas  up  to  see  what  was  ailing.  He  turned 
very  pale,  but  never  a  word  said  he. 

As  for  Jan  Stooken,  he  muttered  something 
about  Mynheer  Gratland,  and  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 

Katrine  and  Klaas  were  now  desperate ;  and  that 
night,  Mynheer  Gratland  heard  all  both  had  to  say, 

—  certainly  not  a  great  deal,  but  very  much  to  the 
purpose. 

Dutchmen  do  not  get  into  violent  rages ;  but 
when  it  is  remarked  that  mynheer  broke  his  pipe, 
the  reader  should  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
indignation  the  respectable  herring-individual  expe- 
rienced. 

And  the  words  "  charity  dog,"  and  "  mother- 
left,"  and  "  orphan  beggar,"  were  heard  by 
Klaas. 

"I  will  never  come  to  this  house  again,"  said 
Klaas,  "  until  I  am  rich." 

"  Thou  rich  !  "  cried  Gratland. 

"  Ay ;  and  do  thou  remember,  Katrine,  what  thou 
hast  promised." 

"  Yes,  Klaas,"  said  the  girl,  submissively. 

And  Klaas  was  gone,  the  merchant  looking  after 
him ;  while  Katrine  buried  her  fair  head  in  her 
hands. 

"  Katrine,  look  up  ;  do  you  know  how  rich  Myn- 
heer Jan  Stooken  is  ?  " 

"  I  care  not  for  Jan  Stooken." 

"  His  uncle,  who  was  a  diamond-cutter,  is  dead." 

"  I  want  no  diamonds." 

"Nay,  —  had  Klaas  been  rich  I  would  gladly 
seen  him  my  son-in-law,  for  he  is  well-behaved,  well- 
spoken,  and  a  shapely  man,  with  bright  brains  ;  but 
what  is  a  man  without  he  has  money  ?  " 

"  He  is  Klaas,"  replied  Katrine,  and  in  a  voice 
which,  though  low  and  timid,  had  a  something  in  it 
which  seemed  to  say  that  she  would  be  faithful. 

Klaas  did  not  leave  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  good 
workman,  and  soon  he  found  another  master,  he 
living  in  the  house  of  a  Friesland  widow. 

"  I'll  be  rich,"  he  said,  "and  soon."  He  deter- 
mined, like  many  a  man  before  him,  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  Dutch  widow  when  she 
said  to  him,  "  You  are  wasting  your  young  days, 

—  wait  until  my  Phillippa  comes,  and  I  warrant 
your  heart  shall  beat.  Wait  until  the  time  for  the 
spring  Friesland  cream  and  eggs,  which  come  with 
her." 

Klaas  thought  very  little  of  Phillippa  and  her 
Friesland  farmeries,  —  his  heart  was  only  large 
enough  to  contain  Katrine. 

Now,  the  widow  knew  Mynheer  Stooken,  and, 
thinking  him  a  man  fitted  for  her  second  husband, 
she  was  very  amiable  with  him,  and,  as  a  means  of 
leading  him  on  to  think  of  a  handkerchief  in  her  di- 
rection, she  talked  about  her  lodger  Klaas  and  her 
niece  Phillippa  after  the  most  tender  fashion ;  and 
as  Stooken,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Dutch  donkey, 
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had  quite  made  up  his  slow  mind  that  Katrine  should 
be  his,  he  had  no  qualms  of  eonscience  in  determin- 
ing to  pull  Katrine  and  Klaas  apart,  no  matter  at 
what  cost. 

In  due  course  Phillippa  came  with  her  early 
spring  farm-produce ;  and  the  honest  widow  said  so 
much  that  Stooken  carried  a  very  damaging  tale  to 
Mynheer  Gratland,  who  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
following  conversation  "with  his  daughter:  — 

"  Ha,  a  fine  lover  have  we  in  Klaas  ! " 

"  How  so,  father  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  has  forgotten  you,  Katrine,  and  will 
marry  Phillippa,  the  Friesland  maid,  and  niece  to 
Vrow  Klapel,  with  whom  he  lives." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  Nay ;  I  have  the  news  from  a  sure  hand." 

"  No,"  said  Katrine  ;  and  her  steadfast  head  once 
more  fell  over  her  interminable  knitting. 

u  No ! "  was  the  word. 

Here  is  what  happened.  The  Friesland  milk-and- 
butter  girl,  sure  enough,  arrived  one  day,  in  a  trek- 
schuyt, — the  Amsterdam  gondola,  —  laden  with 
her  farm  goods.  And  she  was  so  well  dressed  that 
no  doubt  Phillippa  had  heard  of  the  good-looking, 
melancholy  young  carpenter,  Klaas.  She  smiled 
very  frankly  when  Vrow  Klapel  introduced  her; 
and  after  sitting  in  the  room  for  three  minutes,  she 
went  out,  to  return  in  five,  wearing  her  gold  head- 
plaque. 

Klaas  did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  vrow's 
reproaches,  which  she  heaped  upon  him  next 
day. 

Now  Phillippa  meant  matrimony.  The  girls  of 
Friesland  wear  a  sort  of  forehead  helmet,  which  is 
covered  with  stretched  lace  (often  this  head-plaque 
may  be  seen  in  a  Dutch  galleon  in  the  London 
Docks).  The  best  one  is  generally  of  sheet  gold, 
and  is  handed  down  religiously  from  mother  to 
daughter.  The  every-day  helmet,  if  we  may  give 
the  ornament  that  name,  is  of  iron,  or  even  tin. 
When  a  Frieslander  maiden  wishes  to  intimate  that 
she  accepts  a  lover,  she  leaves  the  room,  and  puts 
on  the  gold  plaque.  This  is  what  Phillippa  did; 
for  no  doubt  she  brought  the  gold  ornament  from 
home  on  purpose  to  wear  it ;  but  Klaas,  though  he 
had  lived  at  the  Hague  all  his  life,  knew  nothing  of 
the  custom,  and  Phillippa  was  very  much  distressed 
when  she  and  Vrow  Klapel  were  alone.  Strange 
to  say,  she  considered  she  had  been  ill-used.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  Vrow  Klapel  had  gone  the  length 
of  informing  her  niece  that  Klaas  was  dying  for 
marriage,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  her  photo- 
graph. 

Phillippa  vowed  she  would  be  revenged. 

And  when  Katrine  and  Klaas  met,  she  had  only 
to  look  in  his  face,  and  she  said,  "  I  knew  Klaas  was 
true." 

"  To  you,  —  how  could  I  not  be  ?  " 

And  as  Katrine  saw  evidently  her  Klaas  knew 
nothing  of  Phillippa's  intentions,  like  a  wise  lassie 
she  did  not  enlighten  him  on  the  point. 

When  next  Phillippa  arrived  with  a  cargo  of 
farm  affairs,  Klaas  saluted  her  civilly  enough,  and 
he  was  quite  amazed  when  she  called  him  a  "  mon- 
ster !  "   and  burst  into  immediate  tears. 

"  I  will  call  your  aunt,"  said  he. 

"  Do,  —  wretch  !  "  replied  Phillippa. 

But  when  he  offered  to  carry  her  tubs,  she  called 
him  an  angel,  and  said  he  might  kiss  her,  which  ac- 
tion he  performed  in  a  very  grave  and  passionless 
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Phillippa  burst  once  more  into  irrepressible 


Meanwhile,  Klaas  was  determined  to  be  rich  all 
of  a  sudden.  One  night,  Vrow  Klapel  marked  him 
give  a  great  leap,  and  utter  an  exclamation;  and 
next  day  he  brought  home  a  white  tulip,  which  he  told 
the  vrow  would  blossom  in  two  months'  time.  And 
thereupon  he  began  daily  to  mix  certain  strange 
liquors,  with  which  he  carefully  watered  this  said 
tulip. 

"  Katrine,"  said  he,  "  I  think  we  shall  grow  rich 
soon." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  What  if  I  grow  a  blue  tulip  ?  " 

"  A  blue  tulip,  Klaas  !  —  't  would  be  worth  ten 
thousand  florins.  Never  was  a  blue  tulip 
seen ! " 

"  Katrine,  if  I  have  a  blue  tulip,  I  will  take  the 
money  to  mynheer,  and  he  will  say,  '  This  Dutch- 
man is  clever ;  he  hath  made  more  money  in  a  year 
than  I  in  ten ;  he  shall  be  my  son.' " 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  of  the  blue 
tulip  ?  " 

Klaas  shook  his  head,  —  he  was  too  Dutch  to  tell 
even  Katrine  that  secret. 

And  yet  it  was  a  very  simple  one.  A  pig  in  the 
market  had  been  'condemned  as  bad  meat,  because 
the  bones  were  blue ;  whereupon  the  owner  ex- 
plained how  the  pig  had  eaten  blue  dye  the  week 
before  he  was  killed.  Poor  Klaas  had  argued  to 
himself,  if  the  blue  dye  got  into  the  pig's  bones  and 
made  them  blue  in  a  week,  perhaps  blue  dye  would 
make  a  white  tulip  blue  in  a  month  or  two.  "  And 
the  Horticultural  Society  would  pay  me  so  well,"  he 
argued,  "  that  I  could  prove  to  mynheer  that  I  am 
a  clever  fellow." 

"  Katrine  !  Katrine  ! "  he  cried  one  night,  when 
they  met  while  she  was  marketing,  "  the  tulip  is 
coming  into  flower,  —  and  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are 
blue,  —  a  sweet  sky-blue  !  " 

"  O  Klaas  ! " 

But  next  night  he  did  not  show  his  face.  He  had 
gone  home  to  find  his  tulip  drooping,  and  next  day 
it  was  dead.  He  opened  the  bud,  and  the  leaves 
were  blue.  So  he  knew  how  to  make  a  blue  tulip, 
which  was  a  fortune  in  itself;  but  he  must  wait  un- 
til next  year  (for  now  the  tulip  blossoming  was  over 
for  the  season)  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Mynheer  Jan 
Stooken  might  be  very  trying. 

Honest,  simple-hearted  Klaas  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  his  tulip  had  been  the  victim  of  foul  play. 
How  it  came  to  die  the  reader  may  learn  from  these 
facts. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Phillippa ;  "  a  white  tulip,  eh  ?  Aunt 
Klapel !  —  and  for  her  !  No,  —  my  rival  shall  never 
take  that  victory." 

Whereupon  she  poured  a  very  hot  cup  of  tea  up- 
on the  roots,  and  the  poor  tulip  was  scalded  to 
death,  without  any  sign  of  the  cruelty  becoming  vis- 
ible on  the  surface. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  poor  Klaas  was  still 
determined  to  grow  suddenly  rich.  One  fine  day, 
Coster  and  Co.,  the  great  diamond-cutters  of  Am- 
sterdam, received  a  visit  from  Klaas,  who,  laying 
twenty  florins  down  before  one  of  the  foremen,  said, 
"  I  pray  you  tell  me  where  diamonds  are  found,  and 
here  are  twenty  florins,  for  I  may  be  lucky,  as  gold- 
diggers  are,  and  find  one  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg." 

He  looked  up  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
diamond-cutters  laugh  ;  and  he  and  his  twenty  flor- 
ins went  home  as  they  came. 

Not  a  word  had  Katrine  heard  about  the  diamond 
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project,  —  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  jewels  to  be 
aware  that  they  came  from  abroad.  He  knew  she 
would  oppose  his  leaving  Holland. 

Still  the  summer  went  on  ;  and  when  July  came, 
the  Vrow  Klapel  was  once  more  startled  by  seeing 
her  lodger  smite  his  knees. 

"  Oh !  "  she  heard  him  say,  "  if  Heaven  is  good, 
and  will  send  me  the  first  fruit  of  this  year's  fish- 
ery ! " 

And  now  Phillippa  learnt  that  Klaas  was  often  on 
the  dunes,  or  dykes,  which  keep  out  the  sea  from 
Holland.  No,  —  Vrow  Klapel  could  not  tell  what 
his  object  was  in  gazing  at  the  sea.  Sometimes  he 
took  a  fishing-boat  and  was  away  for  hours. 

Soon,  that  exciting  time  in  Holland,  the  arrival 
of  the  first  herrings  of  the  season,  was  daily  expect- 
ed. Here,  in  England,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  herring  in  Holland. 

The  King  gives  every  year  five  hundred  florins  for 
the  first  true  North  Sea  herring  which  is  brought 
nun. 

Poor  Klaas's  idea  was  to  catch  a  chance  North 
Sea  herring ;  albeit  he  knew  that  the  fish  was  not 
found  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

"If,"  thought  he,  "Mynheer  Gratlaad  did  but 
know  I  had  caught  the  first  herring  of  the  year,  he 
would  say  I  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  it  would  be  as 
good  as  riches,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  five  hundred 
florins." 

Katrine  was  told  nothing  about  the  herring, — 
but  she  knew  he  was  plotting;  because  he  kissed 
her  only  once  when  they  parted,  upon  her  return 
from  market,  and  at  the  dark  corner  near  Mynheer 
Gratland's  house. 

Suddenly,  all  Amsterdam  was  excited,  as  much  as 
so  quiet  a  city  could  be  flustered,  by  the  news  that 
the  first  herring  of  the  year  had  been  caught  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  — a  real  North  Sea  herring;  and  that 
it  was  to  be  taken  in  state  to  the  King,  at  his  palace 
at  the  Hague,  after  the  formalities  in  the  market- 
place. 

"  And  who  caught  it  ?  "  was  asked  on  every  side. 
"  One  Klaas  Steen,  a  carpenter." 

But  something  went  wrong,  Katrine  knew, 
because  he  did  not  show  himself  that  evening ;  and 
his  absence  was  the  more  hard  to  bear,  because  the 
market-people  were  so  merry  with  some  joke  about 
"new  herring." 

"  Thy  Klaas  is  a  fine  fool,"  said  her  father,  when 
she  reached  home.  "  Here  hath  he  been  exciting 
the  city  with  a  fish  which  he  did  declare,  with  many 
others  also,  to  be  the  first  true  herring  brought  this 
year  to  Holland,  —  and  lo!  'tis  an  English  pilchard. 
And  I  have  heard,  also,  of  his  blue  tulip.  Mark 
me  !  he  is  a  fool ;  and  be  prepared  to  marry  Myn- 
heer Stooken  in  three  fair  moons'  time  from  this 
date." 

"I  love  Klaas,"  she  said,  and  then  became  si- 
lent. 

And  then  she  sent  him  this  message,  written,  — 

"  It  was  for  my  sake,  and  I  love  thee  better,  if 
possible ;  and  I  will  wait  for  thee  all  my  life." 

Ha !  but  she  had  to  wait  only  three  weeks. 

That  same  night,  Amsterdam  saw  an  excited  man 
rushing  into  the  market-place,  and  shouting,  "  The 
knife-fish  !  the  knife-fish ! " 

Men  and  women  turned  pale  at  those  words,  ter- 
rible to  a  Hollander,  but  fortunately  incomprehensi- 
ble to  an  Englishman  until  explained. 

When  people  saw  that  the  speaker  was  the  man 
who  had  fished  a  pilchard  and  thought  it  a  herring, 
they  said,  "  He  is  mad,  poor  youth ! " 


And,  in  sober  earnest,  they  would  have  preferred 
rather  that  the  man  should  be  mad  than  that  his 
news  was  true. 

"  I  tell  you  all,  —  the  knife-fish  has  come  upon 
the  piles,  and  the  sea  will  be  upon  us  if  we  do  not 
work,  and  work  well ! " 

This  time  Klaas  was  right ;  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  the  hopes  of  Mynheer  Aansprecker  Jan  Stook- 
en were  blighted  forever. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Holland  is  saved  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  through  immense 
dunes,  or  dykes,  which  edge  the  coast,  and  which 
are  faced  on  the  sea-side  by  a  triple  row  of  piles. 
About  twenty  years  since,  it  was  discovered,  and  the 
discovery  was  for  some  days  a  disaster  greater  than 
any  which  ever  fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  that  a 
sharp-shelled  boring  mollusk  was  cutting  into  the 
piles  which  kept  out  the  sea,  —  cutting,  in  millions 
upon  millions.  A  man  of  science  discovered  a  rem- 
edy, and  Holland  was  saved.  But  ever  since  the 
knife-fish  —  as  the  common  people  call  it  with  sin- 
gular appropriateness  —  has  been  the  great  fear  of 
the  Dutch,  and  its  appearance  has  been  watched 
for  very  closely,  since  the  sooner  its  destruction  is 
commenced,  the  less  danger  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

This  time  Klaas  had  done  a  true  thing.  He  had 
discovered  a  colony  of  knife-fish,  and,  no  doubt,  his 
well-timed  discovery  may  have  prevented  an  inun- 
dation. Certainly  it  saved  a  large  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  rest  may  be  guessed.  The  municipality  be- 
stowed a  heavy  reward  upon  Klaas  ;  and  Mynheer 
Gratland,  the  mean  biped,  was  proud  to  be  seen 
walking  with  him. 

"  Thou  wast  ever  a  genius,"  said  he ;  "  and  as  thou 
wilt  soon  be  my  son,  I  pray  thee  let  me  share  any 
plan  you  may  find  to  grow  rich  in  a,  day." 

"  Nay,"  said  Klaas  ;  "  I  have  had  enough  of  grow- 
ing rich  in  a  day,  and  I  will  live  in  peace,  —  good 
day,  Phillippa ! " 

This  to  her,  as  she  passed. 

"  Know,  traitor  !  "  cried  she,  "J  will  not  marry 
thee,  —  I  am  to  be  the  wife  of  Mvnheer  Jan  Stook- 
en." 

"  May  he  live  a  hundred  years  !  "  said  Klaas,  still 
without  the  faintest  idea  that  Phillippa  had  ever 
wished  to  marry  him. 

"  A  hundred  years  ! "  cried  she.  "  O  you  ma- 
licious monster  !  "     And  she  flounced  off. 

But  Klaas  would  not  live  in  the  same  house  with 
Herr  Gratland. 

And  things  prospered,  and  Katrine  was  peaceful, 
—  happy  ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  day  the  young  men 
who  on  Christmas  Eve  shall  carry  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  will  arrange  to  take  supper  with  the 
Burgomaster  Klaas  Steen  and  Vrow  Katrine.  And 
be  assured  they  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

As  it  is,  every  Christmas,  Klaas,  Katrine,  and  the 
little  Dutch  men  and  women  who  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  stand  in  a  group  on  the  ice,  looking 
fairly  towards  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  its  white, 
pure  light  falls  upon  their  gentle,  grave,  contented 
faces. 


PLANS. 
People  who  are  fond  of  dividing  human  crea- 
tures by  process  of  simple  dichotomy  into  two  class- 
es, varying  according  to  the  variation  in  the  princi- 
ple of  division,  might  perhaps  find  a  more  signifi- 
cant classification  than  many  which  they  adopt,  if 
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they  should  separate  the  world  into  those  who  make 
plans  and  those  who  do  not.  Such  a  division  would 
have  a  real  root  in  nature,  and  would  tell  us  in  a 
single  phrase  ever  so  many  things  about  the  persons 
thus  arranged.  It  is  agreed  that  the  will  is  practi- 
cal^ the  most  important  of  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  because  more  than  any  other  quality  it  deter- 
mines the  usefulness  to  a  man  himself,  as  well  as  to 
his  neighbors,  of  all  the  rest  of  him.  Now  we  can 
nowhere  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  strength  and 
other  properties  of  the  will  than  in  considering  the 
attitude  taken  with  respect  to  plans.  Does  a  man 
make  them,  or  does  he  drift  through  life  without 
them  ?  Once  made,  are  they  his  masters,  or  Jdoes 
he  yet  retain  a  hand  over  them  ?  or  does  the  mas- 
tery alternate,  to  the  torment  of  all  his  days  ?  How 
much  effort  does  it  need  to  form  a  plan,  and  how 
much  to  draw  him  away  from  the  plan  that  he  has 
formed  ?  In  answering  these  questions  you  fathom 
your  friend's  will  to  its  very  lowest  depths. 

Obviously,  too,  a  study  of  his  plans,  or  his  want  of 
them,  reveals  much  else  that  is  good  for  one  to 
know ;  whether  he  makes  them  rapidly  or  tardily, 
whether  after  a  broad  and  penetrating  survey  or 
only  after  a  single  glance  over  the  facts,  whether  he 
is  pleased  to  reach  a  conclusion  or  is  restless  and  un- 
happy under  it,  —  all  these  points  shed  iloods  of 
light  upon  character,  its  prudence,  insight,  and  gen- 
eral practicableness.  People  often  study  character 
in  an  abstract  and  inferential  way.  They  take  a 
hint  or  two  from  this  or  that  casual  circumstance, 
and  then  construct  the  rest  from  this  too  slight  foun- 
dation, as  learned  zoologists  restore  extinct  creatures 
from  a  tooth.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  do  ;  no  conclu- 
sion is  so  hard  to  expel  from  the  mind  as  one  thus 
formed,  and  none  commonly  so  shallow  and  delu- 
sive. It  is  true,  that,  as  philosophers  constantly 
enjoin  upon  us',  we  must  needs  argue  from  the  known 
and  ascertainable  to  the  unknown  ;  but  then  we 
must  be  fully  certified  that  the  known  is  adequate  to 
bear  the  weight  we  put  upon  it  of  inference  to  the 
unknown,  and  that  we  do  not  mix  up  with  the 
ascertainable  and  ascertained  what  is  only  hypothet- 
ical and  inferred.  And  so,  in  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acter of  acquaintances  or  intimates,  a  great  deal  of 
foolish  misinterpretation,  leading  to  all  manner  of 
social  vexations  and  mishaps,  would  be  averted  if 
people  would  follow  the  right  method,  and  observe 
a  man  simply,  not  in  imputed  motives  and  casual 
humors,  nor  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  things  which 
he  does,  but  in  the  plans  which  he  forms,  and  the 
firmness  or  otherwise  with  which  he  sticks  to  them. 
This  thing  or  that  which  one  does  may  be  fortuitous, 
and  in  any  case  is  only  a  fragment,  not  to  be  judged 
rightly  except  in  its  relations  with  a  host  of  circum- 
stances that  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach.  A 
plan,  on  the  contrary,  covers  enough  ground,  in- 
cludes a  sufficient  quantity  of  motive  and  aspiration, 
stretches  far  enough,  to  lay  open  a  complete  set  of 
facts  about  the  person  who  has  formed  it.  Here  the 
motives  are  tolerably  patent,  and  you  are  sure  that 
they  are  genuine  and  characteristic,  not  merely  the 
casual  prompting  of  the  hour  or  single  incident ; 
because,  though  all  men  are  constantly  liable  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  their  own  nature  by  accident  or 
mistake,  everybody  constructs  his  future  course  as 
he  would  wish  it  to  be ;  and  what  a  man  wishes  is 
a  better  test  of  his  nature,  from  a  friend's  point  of 
view,  than  any  other.  The  world,  of  course,  is 
mainly  or  entirely  concerned  with  what  he  does,  as 
is  the  friend  too,  upon  occasion. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  miseries  which 


have  come  to  men  from  excess  of  plan,  and  the  mis- 
eries which  have  sprung  from  defect  of  plan,  it  would 
probably  be  very  difficult  to  strike  a  balance.  We 
all  of  us  know  people  who  go  to  either  extreme,  — 
those  whose  life  is  one  long  process  of  drifting,  and 
their  antitypes  whose  ways  are  drawn  in  framework 
of  iron.  One  can  hardly  tell  who  of  the  two  is  the 
more  luckless,  —  the  man  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  not  merely  in  matters  of  money,  but  in  pur- 
pose, project,  and  work  done  ;  or  the  other  who,  for 
want  of  tact  and  pliancy,  misses  opportunity,  and 
fails  to  fit  in  with  the  thousand  odd  occasions  which 
circumstances  present,  but  for  which  his  plan  of  cast- 
iron  has  made  no  allowance.  In  each  case  there  is 
tremendous  waste.  Only  the  irresolute  unforeseeing 
person  knows  the  misery  of  his  own  case.  To  the 
bystander  he  is  usually  a  spectacle  pleasantly  ridic- 
ulous. He  is  an  amusement  to  his  friends,  a  half- 
humorous  plague  to  those  who  have  to  live  with  him 
or  work  with  him ;  but  to  himself  he  is  more  often 
than  not  a  serious  torment.  To  find  food  for  debate 
and  material  for  mental  disputation  whenever  two 
courses  are  open,  only  one  of  which  you  can  follow, 
seems  to  be  the  temper  proper  to  the  hero  of  a  farce. 
Yet  in  fact  it  is  more  terrible  than  farcical  to  the 
hero  himself  to  have  to  doubt  and  ponder  and  deep- 
ly deliberate  which  of  two  trains  he  shall  take,  which 
of  two  routes  will  suit  him  best,  which  of  half  a  doz- 
en tasks  he  shall  set  about  first,  which  of  two 
schemes  of  life  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  time, 
the  scope  of  his  own  faculties,  the  range  of  his  own 
opportunities.  Unless  he  is  a  mere  good-for-noth- 
ing, which  on  the  whole  very  few  men  are,  this  in- 
decision afilicte  its  victim  as  much  as  if  it  were  a 
severe  bodily  sickness.  The  loss  of  time,  first  in  the 
process  of  deliberation,  and  next  in  the  interval  be- 
tween decision  and  action,  the  wofal  attrition  of 
energy,  and  the  general  lowering  of  moral  tone, 
overwhelm  a  man  who  has  any  conscience,  and 
among  his  fellows  he  moves  as  one  with  a  single  leg 
and  a  single  arm.  His  weakness  is  patent,  and  the 
world,  with  no  will  of  his,  soon  finds  out  the  skele- 
ton. 

The  weakness  of  the  over-provident  people  is  less 
visible.  To  the  careless  outer  eye  they  are  worthy 
of  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  men.  It  is  majes- 
tic never  to  be  in  doubt,  never  to  halt  between  two 
desires,  never  to  turn  back,  nor  even  dream  of  turn- 
ing back,  after  putting  the  hand  to  the  plough.  No 
wonder  that  earnest  novelists,  especially  if  they  be 
of  the  more  eager  and  less  concentred  sex,  run  to 
this  type  for  their  heroes.  To  be  able  to  make  up 
one's  mind  in  a  trice,  and  then  to  be  horribly  un- 
happy if  anything  intervenes  to  hinder  instant  ac- 
tion upon  one's  resolution,  is  a  temper  for  gods.  A 
man  of  this  stamp  marches  through  life  like  the  loco- 
motive of  an  express  train  along  the  rails,  and 
weaker  brethren,  who  are  either  without  plans  or 
else  only  mould  them  in  clay  or  India-rubber  look 
on  the  adamantine  creature  as  a  hypochondriac 
might  survey  a  prize-fighter  fresh  from  his  training. 
Yet  adamant  has  its  drawbacks.  First  of  all,  it  is 
seldom  found  in  natures  of  the  finest  quality.  In 
the  character  of  sweetest  savor,  of  delicacy,  consid- 
erateness,  and  humanity,  there  is  mostly  a  touch  of 
irresolution,  a  shade  of  unwillingness  to  form  plans 
which  may  jar  with  the  little  interests  and  little 
wishes  of  this  person  or  that,  as  most  plans  are 
found  to  do  somehow  or  other.  There  is  a  rigidity 
and  fixedness  about  a  plan,  if  you  intend  to  stick  to 
it,  from  which  men  of  the  finest  calibre  are  apt  to 
shrink  ;  it  works  too  peremptorily,  is  too  square, 
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for  a  mind  with  a  lurking  sympathy  for  vagueness 
in  the  outlines  of  a  purpose. 

Again,  anybody  with  a  natural  propensity  towards 
a  planned  life  is  pretty  sure  to  be  deeply  penetrated 
with  egotism.  Even  those  who  make  plans  for  the 
good  of  other  people,  as  some  of  the  most  egotistic 
of  human  beings  are  immensely  fond  of  doing,  not 
uncommonly  place  their  own  personality. in  every 
detail  and  item,  and  any  modification  of  the  plan 
which  would  get  rid  of  ever  so  little  of  this  would 
render  it  no  better  than  chaos  in  their  eyes.  The 
adamantine  person  is  seldom  amiable.  Considera- 
tion for  other  people  disturbs  symmetry  of  construc- 
tion and  consistency  of  execution  in  plans.  You 
have  made  jour  arrangements  with  every  possible 
regard  in  anticipation  for  the  well-being  of  every- 
body concerned,  and,  this  being  done,  any  inter- 
ruption, arising  either  from  changed  circumstances 
or  from  independent  opinion  in  the  people  con- 
cerned, is  of  the  nature  of  an  irrelevancy,  of  which 
the  man  having  what  he  thinks  a  proper  respect  for 
his  own  will  and  purpose  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
much  account.  Few  situations  that  the  world  offers 
are  more  miserable  in  their  kind  than  the  conjunc- 
tion in  marriage,  in  business,  in  trips  of  pleasure,  of 
the  creature  of  plans  and  the  opposite  kind  of  per- 
son to  whom  a  plan  is  a  burden  and  a  terror.  The 
brass  pot  and  the  earthen  pot  floating  down  the 
stream  together  are  meet  types  of  such  a  pair,  clash- 
ing and  striking  against  one  another  at  every  turn. 
The  one  who  would  fain  drift  easily  from  circum- 
stance to  circumstance,  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  a  narrow  present  to  a  narrow  future,  is  a  fret- 
ting thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  other,  for  whom  the 
present  is  a  blank  unless  the  future  is  exactly  set- 
tled and  defined ;  and  the  latter  in  turn,  with  his 
scheming  and  precision  and  detailedness,  lays  sore 
burdens  on  the  weaker  back  of  his  companion. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  to  have  a  fragment  of 
adamant  in  one's  composition  which  may  enlarge 
itself  on  fitting  occasions  than  to  be  encased  in  it. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  needful  in  this  world  that 
one  should  be  pliant  and  accommodating,  not  in 
principle,  but  fn  the  manner  of  its  application.  For 
duty  is  a  thing  of  difficulty  and  niceness,  calling  for 
much  delicate  ponderating,  much  outlook  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  upon  many  circumstances  and  mu- 
table conditions.  Without  this  a  man  who  simply 
"  sticks  to  his  principle,"  as  he  calls  acting  on  the 
most  rough  and  ready  or  most  convenient  interpre- 
tation of  it  that  offers,  is  more  likely  than  not  to  run 
amuck  like  a  Malay,  and  come  to  an  end  grievous 
to  himself  and  to  all  others  who  stand  in  his  way. 
A  habit  of  forming  indexible  plans  is  very  often  no 
more  than  a  neat  artifice  for  shirking  a  laborious 
and  interminable  process.  It  saves  the  trouble  of 
examining  cases  of  conduct  as  they  arise,  and  to  a 
temperament  that  values  prompt  certainty  more  than 
the  certainty  of  being  as  right  as  careful  thought 
could  make  one,  it  is  do  small  gain  to  have  a  mmd 
made  up,  and  a  plan  ready  shaped  and  fixed,  in  the 
face  of  every  contingency  that  may  arise.  Just  as 
people  are  said  sometimes  to  join  the  Chm-ch  of 
Pome  for  certainty's  sake,  surrendering  the  right  of 
private  judgment  by  one  tremendous  act  of  private 
judgment,  so  an  indolent  waverer,  working  himself 
up  by  colossal  effort,  not  seldom  settles  his  plan  in 
reference  to  a  set  of  difficulties  before  him,  and  then 
adheres  to  it  in  spite  of  alteration  of  circumstances, 
just  as  though  it  rested  on  reason,  and  not  on 
a  stubbornness  originally  born  of  conscious  weak- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"I  feared  the  pitiless  rocks  of  ocean, 
So  the  great  sea  rose,  and  then 
Cast  me  from  her  friendly  bosom 
On  the  pitiless  hearts  of  men." 

.Miss  L'r.ocrr.::. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  low  fire  and  a 
tallow  candle,  and,  besides  its  usual  stuffy  and 
druggy  atmosphere,  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  conscious  of 
a  smell  of  stale  tobacco,  emanating  apparently  from 
the  great  arm-chair,  where  sat,  in  an  easy,  lounging 
attitude,  a  tall,  powerfully  made  man,  dressed  in  a 
loosely  fitting  shooting-jacket.  Starting  up  as  Mrs. 
Denbigh  entered,  he  displayed  a  bronzed  and  red- 
dened face  set  in  a  rough  mass  of  beard  and  hair, 
and  a  pair  of  gloveless  hands,  toil-seamed  and  weath- 
er-beaten. Mrs.  Denbigh  might  well  stand  still, 
half  alarmed  at  this  uncivilized  apparition  ;  and  the 
stranger  also  looked  somewhat  surprised,  as  if  the 
fair  vision  before  him,  in  sweeping  black  velvet 
robes,  with  heavy  silver  pendants  on  the  round 
throat  and  in  the  small  ears,  were  not  quite  what 
he  had  expected  the  doctor's  wife  to  be.  In  another 
second  he  bowed  with  a  sudden  courteous  gesture, 
which  assured  Elsie  that  he  was  not  the  ruffian  lie 
looked,  and,  with  a  frank,  pleasant  voice,  the  tones 
of  which  were  much  more  civilized  than  his  appear- 
ance warranted,  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon  ;  lam 
afraid  I  have  come  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment. 
Mr.  Denbigh  is  not  at  home,  I  am  sorry  to  find  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  standing  herself,  and 
not  asking  him  to  sit,  as  she  still  felt  somewhat  ner- 
vous ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  in  London  ;  but  we 
expect  him  home  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  at 
latest.     Could  you  leave  any  message  ?  " 

"Thanks,  —  no.  I  fancy  you  can  tell  me  what 
I  want  to  know  as  well  as  he  could  ;  it  is  only  Cap- 
tain Clavering's  address." 

Elsie  gave  a  great  start,  as  well  she  might.  Her 
first  wild  idea  was,  that  this  stranger  was  bent,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  on  paining  and  insulting 
her  by  a  cruel  joke.  Next  moment  she  was  able  to 
consider  that  he  might  be  some  old  friend  of  her 
first  husband,  who  did  not  know  that  Philip  Den- 
bigh's wife  had  been  Herbert  Clavering's  widow. 
Sudden  shame  a?sailed  her,  as  if  she  had  done  some- 
thing wrong  and  disgraceful  which  was  on  the  point 
of  being  discovered;  her  intense  desire  to  be  quit 
of  her  visitor  nerved  her  to  answer,  collectedly, 
"You  don't  know,  then,  that  he  was  in  the  Ame- 
thyst, which  was  lost  seven  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;  that 's  the  man.  When  we  parted  at 
Auckland,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Denbigh  was  his 
greatest  friend,  and  that  if  I  should  chance  at  any 
time  not  to  know  his  address,  it  was  a  sure  find  to 
come  and  look  him  up  here.  He  is  a  great  chum  of 
mine.  I  dare  say  my  name  is  familiar  to  you,  — 
Josiah  Smith." 

There  came  before  Mrs.  Denbigh's  mind  a  sen- 
tence in  poor  Herbert's  first  letter,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned having  given  a  passage  in  the  Amethyst  to  a 
certain  acquaintance,  bearing  this  name,  who  wished 
to  make  his  way  to  New  Zealand.  S!  ame,  distress, 
the  fear  of  Philip's  jealous  anger,  and  tue  horrible 
awkwardness  of  her  situation,  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  chance  of  questioning  one  who  had  been  with 
her  husband  so  shortly  before  his  death.  She  eager- 
ly exclaimed,  — 

"  O  yes,  I  do  know  your  name.  Did  you  not  sail 
in   the  Amethyst?     And  was  it  long   before   the 
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shipwreck  that  you  parted  ?  You  know  she  was 
wrecked." 

It  was  the  stranger's  turn  to  look  surprised : 
"  Of  course  she  was,  the  wretched  tub !  not  fit  to 
send  a  dog  to  sea  in,  let  alone  Christian  souls.  It 
was  I  who  was  with  Clavering  on  the  island ;  and 
after  we  got  to  New  Zealand  we  parted,  and  I  have 
never  heard  from  him  since.  As  his  good  luck  would 
have  it,  the  mail  steamer  for  home  started  the  very 
day  we  landed,  and  he  would  go  off  in  her  without 
waiting  even  to  buy  new  clothes.  It  seems  to  me," 
wound  up  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  "  that 
we  are  at  cross-purposes  somehow." 

Whence  comes  the  marvellous  strength  which 
springs  up  in  the  human  heart  in  times  of  intense 
emotion  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  numbness  which 
comes  over  the  soul  at  such  moments,  leaving  us 
free  to  act,  but  taking  away,  for  the  time,  all  power 
of  feeling  ?  It  was  thus  with  Elsie  Denbigh.  While 
she  never  doubted  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  some 
awful  discovery,  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  keen 
suffering,  but  acted  her  part,  as  one  often  does  in 
dreams,  taking  everything  with  a  stolid  calmness, 
and  looking  at  herself  from  the  outside,  as  it  were, 
all  the  time,  vaguely  wondering  at  the  whole  posi- 
tion and  at  her  own  composure. 

Her  soft  voice  was  even  more  subdued  and  quiet 
than  ever  as  she  said,  "  Will  you  sit  down  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you  quite." 

She  seated  herself,  bringing  her  chair  close  to  the 
table  which  divided  them,  and  instinctively  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  so  as  to  shade  her  face. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  me,  please,  about  yourself  and 
Mr.  Clavering  ?  You  were  in  the  shipwreck,  L 
think  you  said  ?  " 

"  Queer,"  thought  Mr.  Smith.  "  Mr.  Denbigh 
does  n't  gossip  much  to  his  wife  about  his  friends' 
affairs.  I  suppose  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  I  must  set 
her  curiosity  at  rest  before  she  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hunt  out  Clavering's  address  for  me." 

"  I  should  think  I  was ! "  he  answered,  aloud. 
"  Ah !  it  was  a  horrible  business !  I  hope  you  may 
never  see  anything  like  it,  Mrs.  Denbigh." 

"  I  heard  it  was  a  fearful  storm." 

"  You  may  say  that.  Not  fit  to  talk  to  a  lady 
about.  Then  came  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  hours' 
tossing  about  in  an  open  boat.  Clavering  and  I, 
and  a  few  others,  in  such  a  sea !  It  is  of  no  use 
making  a  horrible  story  of  it.  The  end  was,  that  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  we  drove  right  upon  a  rock,  and 
our  boat  was  smashed,  and  out  went  we  !  Yah  !  it  is 
not  nice  to  think  about,  even  now.  It  was  a  horrible 
night  that  I  spent,  clinging  to  the  rock,  half  in  the 
water,  wondering  all  the  time  how  soon  I  should  be 
washed  off,  and  whether  I  was  the  only  one  left 
alive.  When  morning  dawned  at  last,  there  was 
Clavering  near  me,  all  the  other  poor  fellows  gone ! 
We  were  on  a  long  reef  of  rock,  and  we  managed 
by  degrees  to  scramble  along  it  to  the  island,  which 
was  only  a  big  rock  itself.  We  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  seals,  which  are  not  dainty  food  ;  but  somehow 
we  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
more  than  two  years." 

He  paused ;  but  there  was  no  word,  no  movement, 
on  the  part  of  the  listening  figure  opposite.  He 
went  on :  — 

"  We  were  carried  off  at  last  by  a  ship  from  New 
Zealand,  that  came  in  search  of  seals  ;  and  then,  as 
I  told  you,  we  said  good  by  to  each  other,  and  I 
went  up  the  country,  and  Herbert  Clavering  set  off 
home.  I  have  never  heard  from  him,  or  of  him, 
since.     Can  you  give  me  news  of  him  ?  " 
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"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know  nothing  of  him.  I  can 
tell  you  nothing." 

"  Curious  !  Surely,  Mr.  Denbigh  must  have  seen 
him  since  he  came  home  ?  I  know  he  got  to  England 
all  right ;  at  least,  I  know  his  ship  did,  for  I  chanced 
on  an  old  Times  long  afterwards,  and  saw  the  day 
of  her  arrival  mentioned.  The  14th  of  January  it 
was,  —  this  identical  day  three  years,  by  the  by." 

The  14th  of  January !  This  day  three  years !  The 
eve  of  her  wedding-day !  But  still  Elsie  seemed  to 
feel  nothing  and  to  realize  nothing.  One  question 
she  must  ask.     She  could  not  look  beyond  it. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said  again ;  and 
the  slow,  measured  voice  sounded  in  her  ears  strange- 
ly unlike  her  own.  "  But  will  you  tell  me  one  thing. 
I  have  heard  —  I  mean,  they  used  to  say  —  that  Mr. 
Clavering's  wife  gave  him  a  ring  on  the  day  they 
parted.     Can  you  tell  me  if  he  ever  wore  it  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  Clavering  had  a  ring,  —  a  very  valu- 
able ring,  —  a  ruby,  I  think.  I  used  to  tell  bim  it 
was  lucky  he  had  some  money  sewn  up  in  a  girdle 
round  his  waist,  when  we  were  cast  adrift ;  for  I 
believe  he  'd  have  stayed  away  from  home  forever, 
rather  than  have  sold  that  ring  to  pay  his  passage, 
poor  fellow  !  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  brightening 
with  a  sudden  idea,  "  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find 
Mrs.  Clavering,  if  Clavering  himself  is  not  in  Eng- 
land." 

In  one  second  of  time  her  mind  surveyed  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  past.  She  remembered  the 
stranger,  whose  curious,  travel-stained  appearance 
had  struck  old  Isott ;  she  saw  before  her  her  hus- 
band's white,  scared  face  on  the  bridal  morning  ;  she 
thought  of  his  fury  when  she  discovered  bhe  fatal 
ring ;  she  acted  over  in  her  fancy  the  scenes  of  his 
illness  ;  she  recalled  his  various  eccentricities  of  rest- 
less, jealous  dread ;  and  she  never,  for  one  instant, 
doubted  the  abyss  of  guilt  and  misery  that  was  sud- 
denly opening  at  her  feet.  She  knew  now,  that 
Herbert  had  landed  in  England  on  the  day  before 
her  second  marriage  ;  she  knew  that  he  would  rush 
home  at  once ;  she  knew  that  he  would  not  pass  his 
old  friend's  door  without  stopping  for  a  moment,  if 
only  to  ask  where  she  was  ;  she  grasped  the  whole 
horrible  reality !  When  Mr.  Smith  began  to  speak 
again,  his  voice  seemed  to  mix  with  the  distant  noise 
made  by  the  romping  children,  and  both  sounds  be- 
came merged  in  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  —  the  sea 
which  had  spared  for  a  harder  fate  the  man  who  had 
loved  her,  and  whose  love  had  been  his  doom.  Just 
conscious  enough  to  know  that  consciousness  was 
leaving  her,  she  rose  hastily,  all  her  powers  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  leave  the  room  while  she 
could ;  but  she  found  the  floor  heaving  under  her 
feet,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

At  the  sound  of  the  fall,  old  Isott  bounced  into  the 
room,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter.  Mr.  Smith  had  promptly  raised  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh in  his  arms,  and  stretched  her,  insensible,  on  the 
sofa. 

"  What  have,  you  been  a  doing  of  to  her  ?  "  asked 
the  old  servant,  looking  fiercely  at  him,  as  she  turned 
her  mistress's  head  to  meet  the  cold  air  from  the 
window,  which  the  vicar  had  hastily  opened  ;  "  an- 
other telegraph  clerk  you  be,  I  war'nt,"  she  went  on 
muttering.  "  Drat  they  nasty  telegraphs.  I  can't 
think  how  gentlefolks  can  encourage  such  things, 
as  if  bad  news  did  n't  travel  quick  enough  by 
post." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Carter;  but  Isott 
inconsistently  interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  ye  ask  'un,  ma'am,  for  goodness'  sake,  or 
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we  '11  never  bring  her  to.  Get  out  of  the  way  now, 
sir,  do  'ey ;  we  can't  bring  her  round  not  till  we  've 
a  got  her  to  ourselves,  Mrs.  Carter  and  me." 

"  Stay,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I  had  better  carry  her  at 
once  up  stairs.  She  has  had  a  heavy  fall,"  he  said 
to  his  wife, "  and  the  sooner  you  can  get  her  into  her 
bed  the  better." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ? "  asked  the  unlucky 
Smith. 

The  vicar  declined  his  help,  and,  lifting  poor 
Elsie,  carried  her  up  the  stairs,  his  wife  running 
before  them  with  a  candle  to  prepare  her  room. 
Isott  was  following,  but  stopped,  bethinking  herself 
that  she  must  not  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
and  the  vicarage  children  to  the  mercy  of  this  evil- 
disposed  unknown. 

"  I  had  better  go,  I  think,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I 
will  call  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Denbigh  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Denbigh  may  be  back  by  that  time." 

"  You  can  please  yourself,"  said  Isott,  rudely,  for 
she  was  very  angry,  though  she  hardly  knew  at  what. 
"  Master  '11  be  here  to-morrow,  please  the  powers, 
and  you  might  'a'  waited,  whatever  your  business 
may  be,  not  coming  a  frightening  my  poor  missus  out 
of  her  senses,  enough  to  give  her  her  death." 

"  But  I  do  assure  you,  my  good  woman,  I  have  n't 
the  least  idea  what  made  your  mistress  faint,"  said 
the  tormented  man,  goaded  into  self-defence.  "  I 
do  assure  you  I  never  said  a  word  that  could  annoy 
her.  I  only  came  to  ask  for  the  address  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  too, 

—  Captain  Clavering." 

Isott  had  bustled  to  the  window,  and  was  closing 
the  sash,  but  at  these  words  she  turned  on  the 
speaker  like  a  tigress  :  — 

"  And  who  be  you,  I  'd  like  to  know,  coming  a 
tormenting  my  poor  dear,  master  not  here  to  see 
after  her,  wi'  talking  about  her  dead  husband." 

"  Her  dead  husband  !  "  cried  Mr.  Smith,  aghast. 

"  What,  don't  ye  see  it  yet  ?  Bless  ye,  can't  ye 
see  even  yet  what 't  is  you  've  gone  and  done  ?  I 
tell  ye,  Cap'n  Clavering  be  dead,  poor  gentleman ! 

—  drownded,  and  Mr.  Denbigh's  wife  were  Cap'n 
Clavering's  widder.     Now  you  know." 

The  vicar  came  hastily  down  stairs,  and  desired 
Isott  to  go  to  her  mistress,  adding  that  she  was 
recovering  her  consciousness,  though  she  was  deadly 
cold. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  Denbigh  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously  of  the  stranger ;  but  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
hear,  and  stood  staring  straight  before  him.  He 
started  when  Mr.  Carter  repeated  his  question,  and 
said,  in  a  rapid,  bewildered  manner  :  "  I  know  I  am 
in  the  way  here,  but  I  can't  help  it.  You  are  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  —  are  you  not  V  " 

"  I  am,"  said  the  vicar,  surprised. 

"  And  a  magistrate  ?  Then  can  I  speak  to  you  ? 
I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  business  of  frightful  impor- 
tance." 

Mr.  Carter  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
children  were  clustered  together,  vaguely  excited  and 
alarmed.  Hastily  directing  one  of  the  servants  to 
escort  them  to  the  vicarage,  he  returned  to  the  par- 
lor, where  the  unknown  still  stood  in  the  same  fixed 
attitude.  The  vicar  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
nervous,  especially  as  the  man's  first  act  was  to  close 
the  door  carefully,  shutting  them  in  together  in  the 
dismal  little  room,  where  the  fire  had  nearly  burnt 
out,  and  the  candle  had  guttered  away  into  a  de- 
plorable mass  of  half-melted  tallow.  But  the  first 
word  he  spoke  enchained  the  vicar's  attention,  and 
the  two  sat  on  in  earnest  conversation  for  a  length 
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of  time,  until  the  last  spark  of  fire  had  died  away 
and  the  cool  moonlight  filled  the  room.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  their  conference  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  stealthy  opening  of  the  door,  at  the 
sound  of  which  both  started  like  guilty  creatures. 
It  was  Mrs.  Carter  who  came  in,  her  face  white  and 
scared  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  which  she  car- 
ried. She  looked  with  marked  surprise  at  the  stran- 
ger, and  then  at  her  husband.  To  the  latter  she 
said,  "  Can  you  come  and  speak  to  me  one  minute  ?  " 
And,  when  they  were  in  the  passage,  she  went  on  in 
a  low  voice :  — 

"  Can't  you  get  rid  of  that  man  ?  I  had  no  idea 
he  had  been  closeted  with  you  all  this  time.  What 
can  you  have  been  talking  about?  O  John,  has 
anything  dreadful  happened  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by." 

"  Shall  we  telegraph  for  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  " 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  morning.  The  telegraph- 
office  does  not  open  till  seven  o'clock." 

His  wife  hurried  back  to  the  room  where  poor  ♦ 
Elsie  lay. 

"  I  had  better  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  I  will 
call  at  your  house  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and 
meanwhile  I  had  best  do  nothing,  —  take  no  steps ; 
don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  By  all  means  do  nothing  until  we  see  our  way 
more  clearly.  If,  on  making  inquiries,  we  should 
discover  that  the  poor  fellow  never  did  land  in  Eng- 
land, but  died  on  the  voyage,  —  which  may  be, 
though  it  is  odd,  if  so,  that  we  never  heard  about  him 
from  any  one,  —  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  why  then  nobody  hereabout  need  be  the  wiser, 
and  we  shall  save  gossip.  Let  your  inquiries  at  a 
distance  be  made  first,  at  all  events.  And  I  should 
like  to  lay  it  all  before  Denbigh  to  begin  with." 

"  Really  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith  with  a  shrewd 
half-wondering  glance  at  Mr.  Carter's  face.  "  You 
would  like  to  lay  it  before  —  Well,  we  can  talk  of 
that  to-morrow.     Good  by." 

He  left  the  vicar  to  his  own  solitary  thoughts. 
Melancholy  thoughts  they  were,  as  he  sat  by  the 
hearth  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  servants  had 
kept  up  the  fire,  and  where  candles  were  burning. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  them  came  stealthily  in  to 
replenish  the  fire,  and  presently  they  brought  some 
tea;  and  then  a  ring  at  the  bell  announced,  the 
nurse  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  finally  arrived  Mr. 
Scott,  to  whom,  for  the  time  being,  Mrs.  Carter  re- 
signed the  management  of  the  sick-room.  Soon 
after,  she  came  into  the  drawing-room,  where  her 
husband,  exclaiming  at  her  white  looks,  wheeled  an 
armchair  to  the  fire  for  her,  and  hastened  to  pour  her 
out  a  reviving  cup  of  tea. 

H  How  is  Mrs.  Denbigh?" 

"  Very,  very  ill,  I  am  afraid.  Her  state  is  so  un- 
natural that  it  terrifies  me.  Through  all  these  hours 
she  has  not  once  spoken,  has  scarcely  moved,  and 
is  as  cold  as  a  stone.  It  is  like  trying  to  warm  a 
corpse.  O  John,  what  is  it  ?  Whatever  it  is,  I 
believe  she  has  received  her  death-blow." 

"  She  has  had  frightful  news.     It  is  a  long  story." 

And  then,  drawing  his  seat  close  to  his  wife's, 
the  vicar  told  her  all  that  Mr.  Smith  had  told 
him. 

After  the  first  exclamation  of  astonishment,  she 
listened  quite  silently,  with  none  of  the  questions  and 
comments  with  which  she  was  at  times  wont  to  try 
her  husband's  patience.  Long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  speak,  she  remained  looking  into  the  fire,  until  he 
began  again :  — 

"  There  are  three  things,  to  my  mind,  any  one  of 
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which  may  have  happened.  He  may  have  died  on 
the  voyage  ;  that  we  can  easily  ascertain.  Or,  com- 
ing home  and  finding  poor  Elsie  married,  he  may, 
foolishly,  poor  young  fellow,  and  wrongly,  too, — 
h  ive  resolved  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  never  let 
her  know  of  his  existence." 

"  Not  like  Herbert  Clavering,"  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
shaking  her  head. 

••  The  third  conjecture  is  the  worst  of  all ;  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  most  probable.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  blow  of  finding  her  married  again  ;  he 
may  have  destroyed  himself." 

Mrs.  Carter  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not 
speak.  Her  husband  said  impatiently  :  "  You  al- 
ways have  an  idea  in  your  head ;  tell  me,  Mary, 
what  you  think  V  I  see  you  have  some  belief  about 
this  matter." 

"  No,  no  ;  indeed  I  have  not ;  what  grounds  have 
I  to  go  on  ?  Did  you  say  that  this  man  was  quite 
sure  that  the  steamboat  reached  England? 

"  Yes ;  he  saw  the  date  of  her  arrival  mentioned 
in  a  newspaper ;  he  says  '  it  was  the  14th  of  Janua- 
ry, this  day,  three  years.' " 

"  What  ?  Have  you  forgotten  what  happened  on 
the  15th  of  January  in  that  year  ?  I  know  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  never  forget  Elsie's  wedding-day,  be- 
cause it  is  Johnny's  birthday,  —  a  year  old  he  was, 
—  don't  you  remember  ?     O  John  ! " 

Her  husband  uttered  a  sound  of  sorrowful  sur- 
prise, as  if  much  impressed. 

"  It  seems  extraordinary,"  he  muttered,  "  that  the 
poor  fellow  should  not  have  rushed  straight  home. 
Could  he?  — I  suppose — I  wonder  —  whether  he 
could  have  come  into  the  neighborhood,  —  to  Slow- 
ccmbe,  perhaps,  —  and  heard  —  " 

The  vicar  spoke  slowly,  and  his  wife  watched  his 
face  as  he  knitted  his  brows,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  groping  his  way  towards  the  con- 
clusion at  which  her  quicker  feminine  instinct  had 
already  arrived.  When  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  me* 
hers  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  she  half  hoped,  half 
dreaded,  to  hear  from  him  a  suggestion  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  make  herself. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  she  answered,  with  a  lowered 
and  an  agitated  voice,  "  that  the  short  cut  for  any 
one  walking  from  Slowcombe  passes.this  very  door. 
I  am'  thinking  how  Herbert  Clavering  first  came  to 
Scclgbrook,  and  how  very  fond  he  was  of  Mr.  Den- 
bigh. And,  O  John !  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Mr. 
Denbigh's  face  on  his  wedding  morning." 

"  You  are  not  supposing  surely  that  those  two 
met?  That  Denbigh  knew  of  Clavering's  being 
alive  ?  Preposterous  !  Why  should  Clavering  keep 
out  of  the  way,  if  he  came  before  the  wedding  ? 
And,  even  if  he  were  so  terribly  misguided,  how  can 
you  suppose  Denbigh  to  be  so  utterly  vile  as  to  let 
him  ?  A  man  of  his  proud,  sensitive  nature,  upright 
to  a  fault." 

He  stopped  short.  For  his  wife,  with  a  smoth- 
ered exclamation,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
he  saw  the  horrible  thought  that  had  just  darted 
into  his  own  mind  reflected  in  her  frightened  eyes. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 

small  : 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  He 

Longfellow. 

"  How  is  she  ? "   asked  Mrs.  Carter  of  old  Isott 
the  following  day. 


"  She 's  living  yet,  but  the  Lord  '11  take  her  to 
hisself,  poor  lamb,  afore  long,  there  can't  be  no 
doubt.     Her  poor  baby  be  gone  before  her." 

"  The  baby  born  ?     Born  dead  ?  " 

"  Never  breathed,  poor  dear ;  a  boy.  Poor  missus 
went  off  into  them  fearful  convulsions  so  soon  as  he 
were  born,  and,  since  they  be  gone  off,  she  have 
never  noticed  nor  asked  nothing ;  and  Mrs.  Baker, 
she  up  and  telled  her  at  last  as  how  't  was  gone, 
thinking  to  rouse  her;  but  you  might  just  as  well 
try  to  rouse  a  stone." 

"  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  " 

"  Master  can't  be  here  yet  awhile,"  said  Isott,  her 
shrewd  old  face  suddenly  assumed  an  utterly  ex- 
pressionless stolidity.  "By  the  very  last  train  to- 
night, p'raps  ;  but  I  can't  say  noways." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  if  I  might,"  said  the 
lady,  advancing  into  the  passage ;  but  Isott  did  not 
move. 

"  The  house  to  be  kept  so  quiet  as  possible ;  them 
was  our  orders,"  she  remarked,  looking  straight 
before  her:  so  decided  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Carter 
could  only  stop  short,  and  say,  as  she  prepared  to 
depart : — 

"  Then  I  must  not  come  in,  I  suppose  ?  But,  if 
she  should  get  conscious  by  and  by,  pray,  think  of 
me !  " 

Isott  gave  her  promise  with  the  cheerful  alacrity 
of  a  person  determined  beforehand  to  break  it;  and 
slowly  and  sadly  Mrs.  Carter  turned  away.  Then 
Isott,  without  returning  to  the  sick-room,  betook 
herself  to  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  close  to  the 
window,  whence  she  could  see  up  and  down  the 
lane.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  swing  of  the 
gate  and  the  sound  of  a  quick  decided  step  on 
the  gravel  made  her  look  eagerly  out,  and,  before 
the  bell  could  ring,  she-had  flung  open  the  door,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  her  master.  His  upright 
figure  looked  more  full  of  vigor  than  ever  after  the 
exhilaration  of  his  five  miles'  walk,  and  his  face  was 
brighter  than  usual  with  the  pleasure  of  returning 
home.  Walking  from  Slowcombe  by  the  footpath 
across  the  fields,  he  had  heard  no  ill  tidings,  and, 
with  a  hasty  nod  to  Isott,  was  striding  past  her, 
hurrying  to  find  his  wife,  when  the  old  woman 
seized  his  arm  in  a  grip  which  had  a  moral,  if  not  a 
physical,  power  in  it  he  could  not  resist,  drew  him 
into  the  parlor,  and  closed  both  doors. 

"  Master  Philip,"  she  said,  unconsciously  return- 
ing to  the  nursery  language  of  old  days,  "  't  is  all  a 
come  out.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  last  night, 
and  he 's  telled  'un  how  Cap'n  Clavering  was  n't 
never  drownded  at  all ;  and  how  he  did  come  borne 
last  January  was  three  year' ;  and  the  vicar  do  know 
it,  and  Mrs.  Carter  do  know  it;  but  they  should  n't 
a  talked  without  seeing  as  the  door  was  fast,  when 
they  was  talking  about  your  business,  and  I  not  so 
very  far  off.  I  made  so  bold  as  to  open  your  letter 
to  missus  this  mornin',  and  when  I  did  see  as  you 
was  a  goin'  to  start  afore  you  could  get  that  there 
telegraph,  and  get  here  afore  you  was  expected,  it 
did  zim  quite  a  Providence." 

Isott  never  looked  at  her  master,  while  she  hurried 
out  these  words ;  she  was  studying  the  hem  of  her 
apron,  and  trying  hard  to  control  her  violent 
trembling.  If  she  had  looked  up,  she  would  have 
seen  a  gray  shade  pass  over  Mr.  Denbigh's  always 
pale  face ;  but  his  voice  was  as  steady  as  ever,  as 
he  sternly  asked :  — 

"  Are  you  gone  out  of  your  mind  ?  " 

"No,  Master  Philip,"  she  said,  speaking  more 
calmly,  "  that  I  hain't,  and  you  do  know  as  I  bain't, 
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right  well.  I  don't  ax  no  questions  'bout  that  there 
stranger  as  come  the  night  you  knows  of.  I  don't 
ax  ye  nothing  at  all  about  it;  'tis  all  between  your 
conscience  and  God  A'mighty ;  but  they  '11  be  after 
ye,  —  they  will,  —  so  sure  as  you  be  alive, — and 
here  's  twenty  pounds  as  Jonathan  and  I  '11  never  ax 
ye  for  again,  —  and  take  my  advice,  do  ye  now,  and 
go  ofi",  —  go  off  to  once,  —  that  '11  pay  your  journey, 
—  for  I  do  love  ye,  my  dear,"  she  wound  up,  burst- 
ing into  piteous  sobs  and  tears,  —  "  I  do  love  ye.  I 
always  did !  O  don't  ye,  don't  ye  bring  my  gray 
hairs  wi'  sorrow  to  the  gi-ave  !  " 

The  pathos  of  passionate  earnestness  in  the  old 
woman's  voice  made  a  strange  contrast  to  her  mas- 
ter's self-contained  manner. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  "  he  asked,  in  his  quick 
hard  tone,  just  pushing  away  the  hand  which  Isott 
held  out  to  him,  clutching  her  hard-earned  sav- 
ings. 

"  Missus  ?  O,  sir,  do  'ey  go,  do  'ey  go  to  once  ! 
'T  ain't  no  use  thinking  of  missus,  sir ;  she  won't 
know  ye." 

"  She  is  ill ! "  he  said ;  and  was  striding  to  the 
door,  but  Isott  threw  herself  between  him  and  it,  and 
seized  his  arm  again. 

"  Take  my  advice,  sir,  do  ye.  Poor  missus  'on't 
be  here  long ;  but  if  she  could  speak,  I  know  her  last 
words  'ould  be,  go,  go  !  The  Lord  '11  take  her  to  his- 
self,  sir,  as  he  have  the  poor  dear  baby ;  but  you,  O, 
do  ye  be  off  to  once,  or  right  or  wrong,  they  '11  hang 
ye,  —  they  will  for  certain." 

He  had  stood  like  a  man  petrified  while  she  spoke 
of  his  wife's  state,  but  when  she  recurred  to  his  own 
affairs  he  impatiently  interrupted. 

"  Let  me  go  to  your  mistress." 

Isott,  stalwart  old  peasant  as  she  was,  found  her- 
self thrust  aside  by  one  push  of  his  hand,  and  he 
hurried  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  with  long 
noiseless  steps. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  darkened  room,  for  Mr. 
Scott,  after  hours  of  devoted  attendance,  had  left  the 
house,  for  a  little  while,  promising  to  return  to  meet 
the  physician  who  had  been  telegraphed  for  from 
Briswick.  The  old  nurse  kept  watch  alone.  She 
rose  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  husband 
walked  up  to  the  bedside,  and  there  stood,  gazing, 
heart-stricken,  at  the  sight  before  him.  The  convul- 
sions which  had  racked  his  wife's  frame  for  hours 
had  spent  themselves  at  last,  but  Philip's  experienced 
eye  saw  in  a  moment  that  all  hope  was  gone.  He 
saw  that  there  was  death  in  the  heavy  nerveless 
attitude  of  the  straightened  limbs,  death  in  the 
labored  breath,  death  in  the  white  face.  The  nurse, 
struck  with  pity  at  his  dumb  despair,  began  to  whis- 
per some  commonplace  form  of  consolation ;  the 
sense  did  not  reach  him,  but  the  sound  brought  him 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  present,  and  he 
signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room.  Reluctantly  she 
obeyed,  and,  as  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Philip 
Denbigh's  self-control  was  lost  in  overpowering 
agony  ;  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  buried  his  face  on 
the  bed  with  a  bitter  groan. 

Elsie's  extreme  exhaustion  had  probably  made 
her  appear  more  dead  than  she  really  was  to  the 
outer  world,  for  she  stirred  at  the  sound,  and  he  saw 
the  ashy  lips  quiver  and  a  fluttering  consciousness 
dawn  on  the  white  face  ;  then  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  him  :  first  with  a  blank  vacant  gaze, 
then  something  of  the  old  beaming  look  which  al- 
ways welcomed  him  ;  then  with  an  expression  of 
overpowering  horror,  as  she  feebly  turned  her  head 
and  tried  to  hide  her  face  in  the  pillow.     All  he  saw 


at  that  moment  was,  that  there  was  life  in  the  move- 
ment, and  he  bent  over  her,  holding  to  her  lips  a 
spoonful  of  some  cordial  that  stood  near  the  bed. 
But  She  would  not  move  to  take  it,  and  as  he  im- 
plored her  to  do  so  in  passionate  caressing  words, 
the  sick  horror  in  her  face  deepened,  and  she  gasped 
feebly :  — 

"  I  can't ;  I  am  dying.  Thank  God !  "  Then, 
collecting  all  her  strength,  she  looked  full  at  him, 
steadily  and  fixedly,  until  his  eyes  dropped,  and  his 
head  sank  under  her  gaze.  In  a  stronger  voice,  and 
with  unnatural  calmness,  she  asked,  "  Philip,  did  you 
kill  him  ?  " 

Her  husband  scarcely  started  at  the  words ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  acted  the  whole  scene 
already,  and  knew  beforehand  what  she  was  going 
to  say.  In  that  stupendous  moment  he  felt  that  he 
could  no  more  lie  to  his  dying  wife  than  he  could 
form  his  lips  to  tell  her  the  dreadful  truth.  Again 
he  sank  on  his  knees  and  hid  his  face. 

"  O  my  poor  Herbert,  —  my  poor,  poor  Her- 
bert ! " 

He  could  not  endure  that  her  last  thought  should 
turn  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  rival,  and  whom 
he  hated  because  he  had  injured  him. 

"  Elsie  !  "  he  broke  out,  in  a  smothered  voice  of 
passionate  emotion,  "  it  was  done  for  you  ;.  I  have  so 
loved  you,  —  and  now  you  hate  me  !  O  God !  I  am 
punished,  —  I  lose  you  —  in  this  world,  —  I  lose  you 
in  the  next ! " 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  And  her  hand  wandered  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  seize  some 
idea  that  was  escaping  her.  f  I  can't  say  it ;  the 
words  won't  come.  God  can  forgive  everything  — 
everything  —  even  that  —  " 

Obeying  his  wild  unreasoning  impulse  to  grasp  his 
treasure  and  hold  her  back  irom  the  destroying 
angel,  Philip  bent  over  her,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her,  longing  unutterably  to  win  from  her  one 
look,  one  kiss,  such  as  she  had  used  to  give  him,  — 
such  as  could  never,  never  more  be  his  whether 
she  lived  or  died.  As  betook  her  cold  hand  it  drew 
shiveringly  back ;  she  shrunk  into  herself  to  escape 
the  clasp  of  his  arms ;  and,  with  a  last  effort,  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  touch  of  his  lips. 

Mr.  Scott  and  the  Briswick  physician  arrived. 
After  their  first  sorrowful  greeting  to  Mr.  Denbigh, 
they  began  to  talk  in  whispers,  appealing  now  and 
then  to  the  husband  as  to  a  brother  doctor ;  but  he 
stared  at  them  with  a  vacant  expression,  and  soon 
sat  down,  like  a  man  stunned,  on  the  sofa  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  laid  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  buried  his  face.  The  medical  men  could  only 
stand  and  look  on  mournfully,  feeling  their  power- 
lessness  to  help  her,  and  deeply  touched  by  the 
sight  of  the  fair. young  dying  face.  Sounds  of  vil- 
lage life  now  and  then  came  in  through  the  opened 
window  ;  once  old  Isott  crept  in  with  her  tear-stained 
face  and  took  her  station  by  the  bedside.  Still,  the 
husband  never  moved.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  two  ideas,  each  full  of  overwhelming  agony, — 
that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  that  her  last  conscious 
act  had  been  to  turn  away  from  him  with  horror. 

He  knew,  sooner  than  any  of  the  other  watchers 
when  the  faint  breathing  ceased ;  but,  though  his 
heart  gave#a  bound  as  the  awful  stillness  sank  over 
the  room,  he  did  not  stir  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  all 
was  ended.  Then  he  rose,  and,  with  staggering 
steps,  went  to  the  bedside,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  unable  to  support  himself.  Presently  he 
became   aware  that  the  attendants   had  left   him 
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alone  with  the  dead ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  her,  there  broke  from  him, 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  the  words:  — 

"My  God !  my  God !  Have  I  sold  my  soul  for 
this?" 

An  hour  later,  when  the  last  sad  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  the  darkened  room  had  ac- 
quired that  chill  stiff  neatness  which  is  one  of  the 
accompaniments  of  death,  the  nurse  and  Isott  were 
surprised  to  see  him  come  in.  There  was  that  in 
his  face  which  sent  the  scared  women  out  of  the 
room,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  his  anguish.  He 
stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  looking  fixedly 
down  on  the  cold  white  face  which  had  lately  been 
so  beaming  with  happiness,  which  had  been  so  love- 
ly, and  so  dearly  loved,  and  to  which  death  was  al- 
ready restoring  its  usual  calm  and  sweet  expression. 

Presently  he  spoke,  bending  over  her  as  if  she 
could  still  hear  him  :  — 

"Elsie,  I  loved  you  too  dearly.  I  have  risked 
my  soul  for  you :  my  love  has  been  your,  curse  and 
your  death. "  But  if  you  can  hear  me  now,  you 
shall  know  that  I  love  you  more  dearly  than  ever. 
You  are  mine,  mine  only,  and  mine  you  shall  be  for 
eternity  as  well  as  for  time;  and  if  all  you  have  be- 
lieved is  true,  and  if  God  can  forgive,  and  if  dis- 
grace and  agony  and  death  can  expiate  crime,  I 
will  meet  you  again,  Elsie.  And  when  we  meet 
again,  you  will  not  turn  from  me  as  you  did  this 
day.  Over  your  body  I  swear  it,  my  darling.  O 
my  poor  murdered  darling." 

He  spoke  solemnly,  as  if  binding  himself  by  a 
vow ;  and  then  did  not  attempt  to  kiss  her  or  to 
touch  her,  but  departed  with  one  long  last  look. 

Soon  after,  old  Isott,  hearing  the  front  door  close, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  her  master  moving 
rapidly,  but  with  a  strange,  uncertain  tread,  down 
the  lane  towards  the  village.  Eagerly  she  watched, 
and  saw  him  pass  the  turn  which  led  to  Slowcombe, 
and  straight  on  into  the  village  street. 

The  vicar  was  sitting  mournfully  in  his  study, 
puzzled,  and  grieved,  and  anxious,  listening  to  Mr. 
Smith.  The  door  opened,  and  as  the  stranger 
started  to  his  feet,  following  the  vicar's  example,  it 
almost  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  raised  a  spirit 
from  its  troubled  grave. 

Mr.  Carter  uttered  the  exclamation,  "  Denbigh  ! " 

"  You  are  a  magistrate,"  he  said,  looking  straight 
in  the  vicar's  face,  and  speaking  slowly  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote ;  "that  is  why  I  come  to 
you.  Are  you  looking  for  Herbert  Clavenng  ? 
Drag  the  Abbot's  Pool,  and  you  will  find  all  that 
remains  of  him ;  he  died  there  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, three  years  ago." 

"  By  his  own  hand  ?  " 

"By  mine.  He  came  to  me  that  evening,  when 
I  reached  my  house  in  the  dark,  after  my  day's 
work  ;  there  he  was,  standing,  waiting,  for  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  to  admit  him.  He  told  me  no 
one  knew  of  his  coming.  I  should  not  have  known 
him  myself,  he  was  so  worn  and  altered.  I  had  no 
evil  intention  then,  —  I  call  God  to  witness  I  had 
none.  He  wished  to  go  on  at  once  ;  but  that  could 
not  be,  —  it  would  have  killed  her.  I  stopped  him  ; 
I  told  him  she  wa3  away,  —  staying  with  friends  in 
London.  I  don't  know  what  I  told  him,  —  anything 
to  gain  time.  I  set  food  and  drink  before  him  ;  I 
gave  up  my  own  bed  to  him  ;  when  I  had  shown 
him  the  room,  I  went  back  to  my  sitting-room  down 
stairs,  and  there  —  there  —  I  thought  of  the  next 
day.  I  sat  and  brooded,  —  not  for  myself,  —  it  was 
not  myself  I  was  thinking  of.  Heaven  knows  !  There 


was  a  sound  at  the  door.  There  he  was ;  he  told 
me  he  could  not  rest ;  that  he  had  rested  very  little 
since  all  his  sufferings.  He  begged  me  to  give  him 
something.  He  pointed  to  the  surgery  door,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  nothing  there  which  could  make 
him  sleep.  Then  I  saw  it  all  before  me;. not  until 
that  moment ;  but  then,  as  he  stood  and  looked  at 
me,  I  felt  that  I  could  kill  him, — that  I  could 
trample  him  down  out  of  my  way." 

For  a  moment,  the  knitted  brow  and  working 
mouth  bore  legibly  enough  the  brand  of  Cain ;  but 
his  emotion  passed,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  dead 
manner :  — 

"  When  he  took  it,  he  asked  me,  '  Are  you  sure 
it  will  make  me  sleep  ?  '  I  answered,  '  Quite  sure.' 
And  then,  —  afterwards,  —  when  it  was  over,  —  I 
tied  a  leaden  door-weight  round  his  neck  and  cast 
him  into  the  Abbot's  Pool.    This  is  all  I  have  to  tell." 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  vicar,  riding  sorrow- 
fully home  in  the  twilight  from  the  magistrates' 
meeting  at  Slowcombe,  felt  his  horse  start  as  he 
turned  in  at  his  own  gate,  and  his  own  strung-up 
nerves  tingled  somewhat  at  sight  of  a  dark  figure 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  group  of  trees  under 
which  it  stood.  Emerging  into  the  road,  it  came 
nearer,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  his  wife,  with  a  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head. 

"  I  could  not  help  coming  out.   How  has  it  gone  ?  " 

"  There  could  be  only  one  result,"  said  the  vicar, 
sadly,  dismounting,  and  leading  his  horse ;  "  he  is 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes." 

"  Have  thev  dragged  the  pool  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  the  wretched  man  feel  it,  or  is  he  as  cast- 
iron  as  ever '? " 

"  He  says  as  little  as  possible,  but  these  last  few 
days  have  changed  him  fearfully.  His  hair  is  white, 
and  he  stoops  like  an  old  man.  O  yes,  Mary,  he 
does  feel  it !  There  is  the  punishment  of  Cain  upon 
him,  '  greater  than  he  can  bear.' " 

"  Of  course  he  will  plead  guilty  ?  " 

"  His  only"  wish  is,  that  his  guilt  should  meet  its 
full  punishment.  I  half  imagine  that  that  absorbing 
passion  which  has  ruled  his  concentrated  nature,  and 
warped  it  so  fearfully  for  evil,  is  at  last  turning  it 
to  good.  I  could  almost  fancy  that,  when  he  saw 
his  wife  die,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  that  there 
must  be  an  eternity  to  set  straight  the  wrongs  and 
sorrows  of  time.  I  think  he  has  a  strange  thought, 
that  he  will  expiate  his  crime,  and  meet  her  again. 
It  is  guesswork  on  my  part,  —  he  says  nothing.  But 
God's  ways  are  wonderful." 

"  Your  sympathies  are  all  with  him,"  cried  Mrs. 
Carter.  "  Have  you  no  feeling  for  poor  Herbert 
Clavering  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  him  only,  all 
this  time.  O  John,  whatever  happens  to  that  mis- 
erable man,  he  has  deserved  it !  " 

"Who  are  we,"  said  her  husband,  solemnly,  "  that 
we  should  judge  him  ?  We  must  leave  his  body  to 
the  justice  of  man,  and  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  and 
the  vicar,  relinquishing  his  horse  to  the  man  who 
was  waiting  for  it,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turned 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  if  he  had  done  with  the 
subject.  His  wife  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  cheered 
after  the  trying  day  ;  but  she  could  not  force  her 
thoughts  at  once  out  of  the  mournful  channel,  and 
she  ran  up  stairs  for  a  moment's  quiet  in  her  dark 
bedroom.  She  looked  across  the  fields,  and  saw  a 
distant  light  shining,  as  she  knew,  at  Abbot's  Por- 
tion, in  the  room  of  death.     She  imagined  the  scene 
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■where  Elsie  lay,  white  and  still,  with  her  baby  on 
her  bosom,  and  where  old  Isott  sobbed  and  wept  as 
she  folded  away  the  dainty  little  garments  that  had 
so  recently  been  prepared  with  so  much  pride  and 
pleasure,  never  to  be  worn.  The  old  woman  was 
thinking  of  another  baby  whom  she  had  tended, 
and  nursed,  and  worshipped,  thirty  long  years  be- 
fore ;  and  her  faithful  heart  was  breaking. 

Mrs.  Carter  dried  her  eyes  and  crossed  the  pas- 
sage to  her  nursery.  The  fire  was  burning  cheerily, 
and  the  three  youngest  children,  fresh  and  rosy 
from  their  evening  bath,  were  gathered  around  it  in ' 
their  little  white  dresses,  waiting  till  mamma  should 
come  to  hear  their  prayers.  A  thrill  of  mingled 
thankfulness  and  pain  shot  through  the  mother's 
heart  at  the  sweet  home  picture.  The  children 
wondered  why  she  kissed  them  so  fervently  as  they 
clustered  round  her  knee,  and  why  she  gathered  the 
little  hands  so  closely  into  her  own  as  she  heard 
their  innocent  voices,  unconscious  of  sin  and  sor- 
row, lisp  out  the  petition,  whose  force  they  so  little 
understood  :  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil.     Amen." 


'     FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Dickens  emphatically  denies  the  rumor  that 
he  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  All  the  Year 
Round. 

Charles  Lever  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
clever  little  book  entitled  "  Paul  Gosslett's  Confes- 


According  to  the  Leader,  Mr.  Millais  is  about 
completing  a  work  that  will  prove  to  be  his  chief 
chef  d  'ceuvre. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  volume  of  Every 
Saturday  will  be  the  series  of  occasional  papers  en- 
titled "New  Uncommercial  Samples,"  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

Herr  Freiligrath,  the  German  poet,  for  so 
many  years  resident  in  England,  has  definitely  set- 
tled at  Stuttgart,  now  become  the  literary  centre  of 
Southern  Germany. 

The  new  row  of  shops  erected  on  the  site  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele's  old  cottage  on  Haverstock  Hill  has 
been  named  "  Steele's  Terrace,"  and  the  new  street 
which  passes  westward  through  the  site  of  the  old 
cottage  is  now  called  "  Steele's  Road." 

The  last  number  of  The  Saturday  Review  praises 
Mr.  Hale's  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps."  The  critic  con- 
siders "  the  book  a  good  specimen  of  a  kind  of  light 
literature  in  which  America  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  England."  We  should  say  so.  One  might  search 
among  the  English  magazines  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  not  find  so  excellent  a  story  as  "  The 
Man  without  a  Country." 

Offenbach's  wife  has  just  become  possessed  of 
£  20,000,  a  sum  left  by  her  great-great-grandfather, 
whose  will  has  only  just  been  proved.  Her  husband, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  just  been  offered  £  1,000  by 
Mr.  Howard  Paul,  to  write  the  music  to  a  continuation 
of  the  story  of  the  "  Grand  Duchesse,"  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  The  Grand  Duchess  more  Married  than  Set- 
tled." Mr.  Paul's  suggestion,  is, "  that  the  vivacious 
duchess  should  marry  Prince  Paul  and  henpeck  him  ; 
that  a  blacksmith  should  be  sent  for,  to  put  straight 
the  twisted  sabre  de  mon  pere,  and  that  a  legend  of 
the  celebrated  sabre  should  be  given.     The  libretto 


will  be  furnished  by  two  English  authors.  If  M. 
Offenbach  accepts  this  offer,  it  will  be  the  first  Eng- 
lish libretto  he  has  attempted." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  the  following  ad- 
mission :  "  It  is  not  an  uncommon  habit  with  us  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not  as  other  men, 
or  even  as  those  Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  but  with  regard  to  disorders  at  elections  the 
Americans  have  for  once  the  benefit  of  the  compari- 
son. The  casualties  here  already  exceed  those 
which  were  sustained  by  the  British  forces  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition." 

The  Russian  authorities  seem  very  anxious  to 
provide  the  common  people  with  amusements.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Gazette  reports  in  a  recent  number, 
that  the  erection  of  no  less  than  ten  theatres  for  the 
people,  all  to  be  situated  in  the  workmen's  quarters 
of  the  city,  is  to  be  begun  forthwith.  The  govern- 
ment organ  itself  goes  the  length  of  declaring  that 
every  day  that  is  lost  before  all  these  places  are 
opened  is  a  "  serious  loss  to  the  moral  strength  of 
the  people." 

There  are  at  this  moment  twenty-nine  universi- 
ties in  Germany.  The  number  of  professors  (Do- 
cents)  engaged  in  lecturing  at  them  amounted  in 
the  last  term  to  2,194  ;  there  were  21,542  students, 
—  a  goodly  array  indeed.  Yet  there  is  not  one 
fellowship  to  be  gained  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  while  a  very  good  proportion 
of  the  men  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  best  they 
may  during  their  academical  triennium.  There  is, 
however,  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  raising  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  scholars. 

Robespierre  has  come  unexpectedly  before  the 
world  as  a  poet.  The  following  pretty  lines,  in  his 
handwriting,  have  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
a  deceased  old  lawyer  of  Toulouse.  The  Messager 
du  Sud-Ouest,  of  Agen,  inserts  them,  through  favor  of 
a  friend :  — 

A  deux  epoques  de  la  vie 
L'hotume  prononce,  en  begayant, 
Deux  mots  dont  la  douce  harmonie 
A  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  touchant : 
L'un  est  Maman,  et  l'autre  J'aime  ; 
L'un  est  cree  par  un  enfant, 
Et  l'autre  arrive  de  lui-meme 
Du  coeur  aux  levres  d'un  amant. 
Quand  le  premier  se  fait  entendre, 
Soudain  une  mere  y  repond. 
La  jeune  fille  devient  tendre 
Quand  son  cceur  entend  le  second. 
Ah,  jeune  Lise,  prends  bien  garde  ; 
Le  mot  J'aime  est  plein  de  douceur, 
Et  souvent  tel  qui  le  hasarde 
N'en  connut  jamais  la  valeur. 
II  faut  une  prudence  extreme 
Pour  bien  distinguer  un  amant. 
Celui  qui  mieux  dit  "  Je  vous  aime  !  " 
Est  plus  souvent  celui  qui  ment ; 
Qui  ne  sent  rien  parle  a  merveille. 
Crains  un  amant  rempli  d'esprit. 
C'est  ton  coeur,  et  non  ton  oreille, 
Qui  doit  entendre  ce  qu'il  dit. 

Maximilien  Robespierre. 

The  London  Review  says  that  Mr.  Browning's 
first  intention  with  regard  to  his  new  poem,  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  was  to  publish  it  in  twelve 
monthly  parts,  —  an  arrangement  which  would  have 
borne  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  publication  of 
some  serial  novels.  Even  the  issue  of  four  instal- 
ments will  appear  odd  to  some ;  but  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  the 
story  of  an  Italian  trial  for  murder  told  by  a  number 
of  different  persons.  Readers  will,  by  the  present 
arrangement,  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  well 
acquainted  with  the  incidents  and  bearings  of  the 
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story  in  the  first  part  issued :  and,  these  being  prop- 
erly disposed  of,  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  next 
instalment  with  fresh  interest.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  a  banquet  that  all  the  courses  should  be  on  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  will  have 
above  twenty  million  francs  legacy  duty  to  pay  on 
the  property  they  inhei-it.  The  baron  and  his  broth- 
ers were  born  in  a  house  still  shown  in  the  Rue  des 
Juifs  at  Frankfort,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  her  sons  accumulated,  their  mother 
persisted  in  occupying.  La  Patrie  relates  that  so 
obstinately  did  the  old  lady  cling  to  her  old  habits, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  clandestine  purchase  of  the 
ground  around  the  house  that  her  sons  were  enabled 
to  insure  her  the  light  and  free  circulation  of  air 
of  which  her  humble  home  was  totally  deprived. 
An  immense  press  is  exhibited,  divided  jnto  seven 
large  drawers.  These  were  every  night,  taken  out 
by  Madame  Rothschild,  and  converted  into  beds  for 
her  seven  children,  who,  as  %$  Patrie  remarks, 
probably  slept  as  soundly  in  Jjhese  primitive  contri- 
vances as  in  the  splendid  pRaces  they  have  each 
acquired.  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  possessed  his 
private  hotel  and  bank,  Rue  Lafitte  ;  his  country 
house  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  his  princely  cha- 
teau of  Ferrieres  Lafitte ;  besides  a  palace  at  Rome, 
another  at  Naples,  houses  at  Florence  and  Turin, 
and  fifty-one  houses  in  Paris. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  protests  against  the 
"  Children's  Revivals  "  that  have  lately  been  held 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle :  "  The  motive  is,  of 
course,  excellent;  but  the  agency  employed  is  simply 
shocking.  A  large  number  of  children  are  brought 
together,  their  feelings  are  excited  by  fervid  descrip- 
tions of  the  most  sacred  events,  and  then  the  an- 
nouncement iy  put  forth, '  Thousands  of  children  con- 
verted.' It- has  been  stated  that  at  several  of  these 
meetings  a  hammer  and  nails  and  a  crown  of  thorns 
were  exhibited.  A  show  of  hands  was  also  asked 
for  from  those  '  who  had  found  Jesus.'  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  contemporary  asserts  that  on  one  of 
these  occasions  only  a  few  children  held  up  their 
hands ;  the  poor  creatures  probably  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  '  revivalist '  meant.  He  then  put 
the  question  in  another  form :  '  If  dear  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  were  to  invite  all  of  you  to  tea  who  had  found 
Jesus  this  week,  how  many  would  there  be  V  Hold 
up  your  hands.'  Instantly,  adds  the  writer,  '  some 
three  or  four  hundred  hands  were  hoisted  in  the  air, 
so  rapid  was  the  process  of  conversion.'  All  this  is 
very  scandalous,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is  a  kind- 
hearted  and  sensible  man,  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Some  doctor  has  warned  the  promoters  of  the  meet- 
ings that  the  excitement  must  be  attended  with 
much  danger  to  the  children.  But  it  does  not  need 
this  suggestion  to  condemn  proceedings  manifestly 
cruel  in  their  effects  upon  children's  minds." 

Dumas,  whose  egotism  is  something  sublime,  has 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Harrais  : 

"  One  of  your  writers  is  anxious  to  know  why  I 
have  preferred  staying  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Washington  to  inhabiting  the  charming  pal- 
ace of  Chiatamone,  given  to  me  by  Garibaldi,  by 
virtue  of  a  decree  inserted  in  the  Monitore  of  the 
7th  September,  1860,  for  service  done  for  the  Ital- 
ian cause.  You  may  well  ask  me  also  why  I  spent 
05,000  francs  in  that  campaign,  instead  of  investing 
them  in  the  funds.  To  these  two  questions  I  will 
reply,  that  I  tore  up  the  decree  which  gave  me  the 


palace,  —  that  is  to  say,  400,000  francs,  —  because 
I  considered  it  beneath  me  to  receive  pay  for  any- 
thing I  had  done  for  Italy.  As  to  the  6f>,000  francs 
with  which  I  left  Paris,  they  were  destined  to  pay 
my  share  of  a  general  vengeance  in  which  I  had  a 
private  vengeance  to  satisfy.  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Na- 
ples, imprisoned  my  father  at  Brindisi.  You  know 
the  words  in  the  Bible,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall 
visit  the  children  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. I  did  my  part  towards  making  the  sin  of 
Ferdinand  visit  his  grandson,  and  I  paid  without 
regret  the  sum  of  £2,600  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  crumble  be- 
fore my  eyes.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  pal- 
ace, because  I  never  stay  where  I  do  not  consider 
myself  at  home  ;  and  I  stay  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Washington,  because  I  pay  my  way  with 
the  money  I  earn,  giving,  by  my  presence  alone,  a 
standing  to  the  hotel,  which  it  never  had  till  I 
crossed  its  threshold.  —  A.  Dumas." 


HOLLY  TIME. 

The  wood  is  barren  as  the  wold, 
The  leaves  have  rusted  long  ago ; 

The  flowers  have  perished  of  the  cold,  — 

Not  even  the  hot  marigold 
Offers  her  bosom  to  the  snow 

In  holly  time. 

The  winds  rend  out  the  empty  nest, 

The  robin  shivers  in  his  song, 
There  is  no  warmth  in  Nature's  breast ; 
Faint  gleams  of  brightness,  at  the  best, 

The  glory  of  the  year  prolong 

In  holly  time. 

Yet  sweet  as  days  when  skies  are  blue, 
And  cherries  redden  on  the  wall,  — 

When  blossoms,  fed  with  sun  and  dew, 

Their  beauty  silently  renew,  — 
Yea,  sweeter,  more  desired  of  all 

Is  holly  time. 

For  now,  as  if  the  Incarnate  Word 
Walked  it  again,  the  sterile  earth, 

Remembering  the  glad  tidings  heard 

Of  angels,  to  its  heart  is  stirred 

With  promptings  of  renewing  birth, 

This  holly  time. 

Joy  in  life's  pulses  throbs  and  burns, 
The  Hours,  star-crested,  sweep  along, 

Shedding  delight  from  brimming  urns  ; 

Youth  to  the  heart  of  age  returns, 
And  fans  the  ashen  brands  of  song 

At  holly  time. 

The  sacred  hearths,  whence  yule-flam*,  s  rise, 
Are  altars  whereon,  each  apart, 

The  households  offer  sacrifice 

Out  of  the  tender,  sanctities 
And  superstitions  of  the  heart, 

This  holly  lime. 

Thus  do  celestial  .glimpses  bless 

The  stricken  world,  as  though  its  Woes, 
Its  sins,  its  sorrows  fathomless, 
Had  ending,  and  the  wilderness 
Began  to  blossom  like  the  rose 

In  holly  time ! 
William  Sawyer. 
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